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Keltron slashes prices of 
pocket calculators. 


Maybe this is the age of inflation and 
all that. 

However, we have gone right ahead and 
slashed the prices of our pocket 
calculators Which means, now you can 
afford to go in for just the pocket 
calculator you always wanted. 

A calculator backed by reputed Keltron 
expertise that gives you unsurpassed 
quality and trouble-free performance. 

So,don’t hesitate. Contact a Keltron 
dealer and get your hands on a calculator 
you can always count on. 

KELTROI 

POCKET 

CALCULATORS 


• Feather-touch for that easy-to-operate 
feeling. 

e One year guarantee, during which 
period, parts will be replaced FREE ! 

• The widest range of calculators—starting 
from simple 4-function calculators, 

to advanced scientific and programmable 
models. In pocket and desk-top sizes 
with and without printer facility 
plus special models like solar and musical. 

e Expert back-up service in all major 
cities of India. 
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PROBATIONARY OFFICERS/CLERKS 
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taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of building a better India Today, in out 
Banks, our social ideals find a dynamic 
expression Bank jobs, therefore, offer the 
opportunity and challenge to paiticipate 
in shaping our country's future 
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0.5% In 1979 80, from a total of 5^ lakh 
applicants, 2300 were taken as POs by 
Banks. Therefore, every single additional 
mark that you can get becomes important 
A provenly competent, specialised and 
thorough coaching becomes a MUST 
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instalments to those whose exams 
are scheduled soon. 
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If they persist, we will have to bomb them ultimately to save our 
missile deployment programme! 



I swear, doctor, I just hit it with this in pure sell-defence! 
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T HE onset of winter usually coincides with the mushrooming of a 
large number of scientific symposia in India. The salubrious climate 
pi *m itU \> a welcome getaway for delegates from the western hemisphere 
fumbled by the inclement weather . International participation. which 
appears io he almost a prerequisite. is thus assured. The sue of these 
gatherings varies hut the basic framework is almost constant. What 
such seminars accomplish is a broad question meriting serious 
discussion. Hut tee will leave that for another occasion. Il't 1 would, 
however, like to draw attention to another disturbing aspect of these 
meetings. 

These symposia are flagged off with inaugurals which are 
something of a cloned ritual. A minister, equally eager to boost his 
image hy hobnobbing with scientists Js invited to inaugurate. In the 
unlikely event of his not being available , a technocrat secretary to a 
government department is an amenable substitute. Then there is a chief 
guest who is normally a science manager. A senior scientist well past his 
prime also graces the dais. The director of the host institute welcomes 
the delegates. Someone anxious to ascend the scientific hierarchical 
ladder is generally the organising secretary and proposes the vote of 
thanks. * 

Equally predictable are the proceedings of these functions. The 
minister reads out a speech written more often than not hy his 
technocrat secretary. The speeches reflect the platitudes adopted hy the 
technocrat to become acceptable in the corridors of power. Essentially 
they refer to the social conditions, need for uplift of the downtrodden 
and sign off with a sermon to the scientist-delegates to be conscious of 
their social obligations. Scientists are exhorted to leave their much- 
pilloried ivory towers and conduct socially relevant if unglamorous 
studies. And yet if someone taking this seriously ivm j to submit a 
proposal for precisely such basic field studies he would be in fora shock! 
For routinely, such proposals get turned down almost by a reflex action 
with a rejoinder to do frontier research. 

The chief guest also gets in the act and opines that the present day 
craze for earning out sophisticated studies requiring modern techni¬ 
ques and equipments is highly deplorable. The delegates are asked not to 
forget the simple. yet elegant basic methodologies which still provide 
the most correct and accurate information, t dually time and advances in 
science have bypassed the pontificating gentleman who finds himself all 
at sea in the midst of contemporary science. 

Time has come, we believe, to have an objective introspection. 
Are these inaugural functions really necessary? Why shouldn § t the one 
with the most interesting paper be invited to provide the proper take off 
for the pmceedings? We need no pursuasion to he convinced of the 
importance of exchange of information. Hut that purpose is hardly likely 
to be served hy holding mammoth jamborees. .1 dozen persons or small 
groups actively working on a problem getting together would be far more 
profitable. The money spent on these meetings is not trifling. It could 
he utilised more gain fully by developing literature search sendees and hy 
speedier dissemination of the most current information. A true 
symposium is one which stimulates thought and opens new approaches. 


EDITOR 
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DWARKA AND MAHABHARATA 


tH l would like to answer some of the issues 
raised by Prof. H. D Sankaha questioning 
the link between my recent Dwarka excava¬ 
tions and the Mahabharata m the box item 
in my article on “Sunken ships and sub¬ 
merged ports ' in September 1983. 

Earlier, Prof Sankaha and his colleagues 
in the Deccan College, Pune, after their 
excavations at Dwarka in 1963, had une¬ 
quivocally said that it was the Dwarka of the 
Mahabharata . Even though their excava¬ 
tions did not yield evidence of habitation 
earlier than the 1st century bc at Dwarka, 
they did consider it as the Dwarka of the 
Mahabharata , which automatically suggests 
Yadava association since they have relied on 
the Mahabharata and the Puranas. I quote 
from their report on Dwarka (1966): 

From our observation of the various places in and 
around Dwarka as also from the evidence of 
excavation, one can definitely say that this is the 
Dwarka mentioned in the Musalaparva of the 
Mahabharata, the Dvarakamahalmya of the Skan- 
da Purana or the other Puranas and the Ghata 
Jataka In particular, one can say that the Dwarka 
described in such a great detail as a sacred hrth 
by the Hanvamsa probably came into existence 
after the second submergence by the sea of the 
two earlier Dwarkas . (Excavations at Dwarka, 
Bulletin ot the Deccan College, l%t>. page 17. by 
Ansari and Mate with a preface by hankalta) 

I conducted onshore excavation in 1979 
and 1980 on behalf of the Archaeological 
Survcv and offshore excavation (ot the 
National Institute of Oceanography in 1983 
1 found positive evidence of habitation 
remains ot the 15th to 10th centuries m 
. and submergence of townships earlier than 
those encountered in the 1903 dig All these 
evidences have been accepted by Sankaha 
who says* “That there was habitation m the 
Dwarka area during the 15th century uc or 
earner, as shown by the excavations, is true 
the area had been inhabited by the Harap- 
pans. the Lustious Red Ware people and 
later by others” (Science Todav September 
1983. page 23). Rut still, he says that "one 
must estahlr.h that Krishna and the Yada- 
vas did indeed go to Dwarka in Saurashtra 
from Mathura" Por migration, archaeolog¬ 
ists have to rely on the Eric and Puranic. 
references as the Yadavas cannot he said to 
have carried pottery from Mathura to 


Dwarka. They would have used the local 
ware of the 15th-14th centuries bc. 

About the need to find the Painted Grey 
Ware (pcw> in Saurashtra for proving the 
Mahabharata link it must be emphasised 
that the Painted Grey Ware is dated 10th- 
4th centuries bc. whereas the generally 
accepted date of the Mahabharata War is 
1424 bc and not 984 bc (see S. B. Roy: Date 
of Mahabharata Battle (Delhi 1976); P. 
Banerjee. The Life of Krishna m Indian Art 
(Delhi 1978); and B. B. Majumdar: Krishna 
in Legend and History I1969J). In his recent 
researches, N. Mahadevan, who has analy¬ 
sed Puranic and astronomical evidence, has 
come to the same conclusion. It is the late 
Harappan and the post-Harappan wares, 
which fall in the time bracket of the 
16th-14th centuries bc and have a wide 
distribution m Saurashtra, Punjab, Sind, 
Haryana and northern UP, that have a 
better claim than the pgw for being consi¬ 
dered as the cultural trait of the Mahabhar- 
ata period. Further, at Hastmapur and 
other places the pre-pew known as the 
Ochre-Coloured f Pottery 'OCPi comes within 
the chronological bracket of the Mahahhar- 
ata (15th century bc) since it is found to 
have generic affinity with the late Harappan 
ware. 

Prof Sankalia asks whether the Yadavas 
are mentioned in Indus seals. The Kigveda 
lelers to the Yadus whose descendants are 
the Yadavas. The Vrshni clan to which 
Knshna belonged and was the 58th in the 
line seems to have been referred to by the 
names oi epithets Vrsha, Vrshan, etc in 
Indus seals. 

On this evidence, it can he safely 
concluded that the Post-Harappan Lustrous 
Red Ware people who lived in Dwarka, Bet 
Dwarka, Prahhasa, Rojdi (Srnathgadh), etc 
which were fairly large towns, similar to the 
large towns mentioned in the Mahabharata. 
answer the description of the Mahabharata 
people. Elsewheie, the oCPand other post- 
Harappan wares may represent their cul¬ 
ture, especially it the associated copper 
hoards are taken into accuunt 
Vjfioivi/ Intitule ot S. R. RAO 

(ki‘4ntyiiaphv 
Ihm ,i FauU f .v i 


Of ancient shipwrecks 
and buried ports 



Dr Rao ignores that in my introduction to 
our Dwarka report, I have clearly men¬ 
tioned what Dwarkas we had possibly exca¬ 
vated. However, it is difficult, nay impossi¬ 
ble, to assign any of these or what Dr. Rao 
has later excavated to Krishna or 'the 
Yadavas. This for the simple reason that wc 
cannot yet place these people to any definite 
period of history or pre-history? the 
Mahabharata we have today is very much 
inflated This has been shown by the critical 
editors of the Mahabharata ; Prof. Edgerton 
of Chicago University, who edited the Sahha 
Paiva dated it after the 1st century ad-bc. 
because it mentions Roma which cannot be 
the earliest Rome (7th century bc) when we 
had excellent trade with Rome. Historical 
and archaeological studies by myself and 
two of mv pupils. Dr Chapekar and Dr. 
Gauri Lad, have definitely proved to what 
various periods we can date this or that 
item, for instance, Subhadras silk sari 
cannot be earlier than the 3rd century bc 
Even orthodox Sanskrit scholars like Prof. 
K K. Shastn of Ahm^dabad have boidlv 
reduced the Mahabharata (see his Jaya 
Samhita. that is Ur-Mahabharata, 1977); 
and even this, l have shown in my review, 
contains many late historical incidents. 

Again, it is nut dear to what period of 
Mahabharata Dr. Rao assigns his latest 
discoveries. For according to him, the 
Harappans had the first non-violent empire 
in the world. This, as 1 pointed out to bin- 
goes against definite archaeological evi¬ 
dence like fortifications at liarappa, Molien- 
jodaro and elsewhere, and the occurrence 
of sling balls, and bone arrowheads. And 
Krishna, as we know, had to fight many 
wars. Until the Harappan script is satisfac¬ 
torily read, all these problems and contra¬ 
dictory views will continue to be prop¬ 
ounded. 

Dcl i irl College H.O. SANKALIA 

Punt ill m 



Hah! the mad nuclear arms race 

The article "The nuclear arms race hots up" 
(September 1983) was rational in its 
approach towards the most crucial problem 
of our times—the need to eliminate the 
danger of war in general, and that of a 
nuclear one in particular. Dr. R. R. Sub- 
ramanian correctly states, "developments 
in the area of high-energy lasers, charged 
particle beams and advanced microwave 
v devices may signal the emergence of war in 
outer space". 

Is it not the most sacred duty of all 
scientists, media men and men and women 
ot goodwill to impress upon world states¬ 
men the urgent need for banning military 
arms stock-piling in outer space 7 In this 
respect, one appreciates the initiative ot the 
Soviet President, Mr. Yuri Andropov, in 
unilaterally renouncing the placement of 
war-heads in outer space 

The economics of the nuclear arms race 
should set all people thinking as to what 
can be done to halt the manufacture, 
stock-piling and possible use of nuclear 
weapons by any country. Unfortunately, the 
war economy of the USA is the single most 
discouraging road block on the path of 
disarmament The MX missile project has 
been denounceu by lakhs of peace-marchers 
m New York and other European cities 

It is time our conscientious scientists and 
peace campaigners mobilised public opin¬ 
ion to strengthen the force of peace in the 
world The mad nuclear arms race must he 
ended' 

ni mi* Ms \ftNEETA SINGH 

oih.m: township po 

N.isik 422 20/ *laharj*htia 

Computer piracy—a suggestion 

Adi Shanur's invention of a technique to 
lock software m diskettes m :.sl (November 
1983) made no mention about the Jul> 1983 
issue of the ihtifc on “Computers' It had 
covered a major topic on the techniques for 
preventing sottwaie crime. Yet the problem 
still exists for the software codes stored in 
solid state memories, namely proms, which 
form the major portion of microprocessor- 
based systems. It is possible to envisage a 
simple hardware/software method for lock¬ 
ing the proms using digital comparators, 
latches and floating gate cells of the prom 
itself. Software then involves manipulation 


of a few security codes. This hardware 
fabricated on chip adds some intelligence to 
the memory and does not augment the cost 
of the chip as such. 

fteactor Research Centre, fl. SRINIVASA RAO 
Kalpakkam 603 102 
Tamil Nadu 

Soft soaping with animal fat? 

This refers to the item ‘Beef tallow in 
vanaspati’ in Science Shapes Life (October 
1983). No one to date has raised the issue of 
the use of mutton tallow in soap making. 
My mother remembers that during the 
British rule, Sunlight soap was imported, 
and it carried the declaration that a prize in 
cash (Rs. 10,000) will be given to any 
person who proved the use of mutton 
tallow in soap. This was continued till 1960 
on wrappers of Sunlight soap. 

Sambaipur MRS. MANGALA GOWARDHAN 

Orissa 

Sci-fi feedback 

Foi those who have read Warp by Ralph 
Norton, tost published in ‘Mayfair 1 some 
years ago, reading Jayant Narlikar’s "The 
Rare Idol of Ganesha" (September 1983) 
must have been disappointing. One would 
have expected something more original 
from a renowned scientist. 

By comparison. Bal Phondke’s “The 
Southpaw Strain" (November 1983) has an 
original twist to the same theme This 
theme of sinister-dexter imaging has been a 
favourite ot many sci-fi authors, and as a 
result, many ongmal and interesting tales 
have been published. 

Pir t mnt SULAEII FATEH 1 

1)1 Queen* Road, 

HW (LV 

Your “The Southpaw Strain” is* a beautiful 
piece of SF which encompasses life dis¬ 
turbed through the pathological problems 
of wairing microbes A good sf resonates 
life end puzzles the reader and your story 
achieves this nicely. 

Though triggered through the concept of 
‘mirror image’ injected bv Dr. Narhkar, 
your SF dwells independently on the princi¬ 
ple of dextra rotation of pathogens bearing 
the Gram weightagcs + ve/-vc, etc. The 
idea of celebrating the Quit India move¬ 
ment is subtle and induces a sharp sarcasm. 

MathunRurmahw SURESH MATHURE 

Ciamdevi Maidan Hoad 
Thane 400 bU 2 


Science policy 

The viewpoint on The Scientific Policy 
Resolution’ (October 1983) was thought' 
provoking. 

However, some errors have crept in Table 
1. Firstly, the world’s population was 3.5 
billion in 1971 and not 36.32 million. 
Secondly, in USSR in 1971, there were 71 
papers published per million population 
and not 871. 

M42 (.renterHaM II. DINESH JAIN 

New Delhi lit) 048 

Coining of age 

The article “When your baby girl comes of 
age’’ (September 1983) by Dr. I. Vijayakar 
was superb and enlightening. 

Apart from physical reasons for contin¬ 
gent cases of the onset of puberty at an early 
stage among girls, geographical or climato¬ 
logical factors are equally responsible for 
menstrual precocity. Generally in countries 
with a tropiCbl climate, girls attain prema¬ 
ture womanhood in comparison to those in 
cold climates This is also true among 
teenage boys who get sexual inducement at 
an early stage of 14 to 16 years. 

Also, the onset of puberty among tribal 
and working girls is usually later than for 
girls from middle class and aristocratic 
families Thus, social conditions, food 
habits and strenuous physical activities are 
Mime* of the possible iiiusck of late 
womanhood 

Ini Mji Ihuhin BHASKAR PARICHHA 

( utt.uk Or iisa 

VII Indian Congress of college¬ 
going scientists 

The next annual Congress uf the lACCS will 
he held in the last week of January. 1984 at 
New Delhi, with the focal theme, 'Science 
Education 1 . The Congress programme will 
also include a short seminar on 'Science 
and destruction*. 

Participation is open to students of 
post-school and pre-docloral levels, below 
25 years of age and the areas covered 
include pure, applied and social sciences. 
Papers/project reports, etc for selection 
may be sent to the President, iaccs before 
10th January. 1984. 

t. Umvenitv Scrvuc « SANJAY KUMAR 

instmmenlahon Centre 
University ot Delhi. 

Delhi' 110 uu: 
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PARTICLE SIZING AND ANALYSIS 
AIR BORNE AND LIQUID BORNE 

AIR: From 0.1 micron onwards 
LIQUID: From 0.5 micron onwards 


AIR BORNE 
APPLICATIONS 

Filter manufacturers to 
check efficiency of filter. 

Monitoring clean rooms 
for semiconductors 
manufacturing process. 

Monitoiing clean rooms 
for Pharmaceuticals 
Federal class 100 applies. 
Computer rooms: 

To measure contamination 
in rigid disk drivers 


LIQUID BORNE 
APPLICATIONS 

Measure Hydraulic Oil 
contamination 
Monitor Transformer 
Oil contamination 

Monitoring water purify in 
plants and semiconductor 
manufacturing process 


3 POWDER SIZING 

• Pharmaceuticals, Dyes & 
Chemicals, Metallurgy 
applications. 
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All red eyes are not 
conjunctivitis 

I F YOU think all inflamed red eyes are 
due to conjunctivitis, you may be 
wrong. Further, all conjunctivitis is not 
due to a simple cause such as play¬ 
ground dust, chlorine in the water or 
due to strain after a long drive. One can 
suffer an inflamed eye due to more 
damaging eye trouble where a delay in 
the correct treatment may be disastrous. 

A medical magazine fiom the IJK, 
The General Practisioner . has warned 
against treating eyes with drops contain¬ 
ing broad-spectuim antibiotics com¬ 
bined with powerful steroids. If the 
patient has herpes in the eye, which the 
magazine says is not uncommon, the 
steroids worsen the condition. If used 
for a long period, the same steroids can 
cause an increase in eye pressure, 
glaucoma, which mav become irrever¬ 
sible and hence involves a risk of 
blindness. 

How to keep your 
silver spaikling 

H AVE you ever wondered why silver 
loses its lustre readily but not gold? 
Recently, researchers at the National 
Metallurgical Laboratory in Jamshedpur 
had a good look at this age-old problem. 

Silver happens to be highly sensitive 
to some sulphur compounds in the 
atmosphere On exposure to sulphur 
silver reacts to form its sulphide. The 
impurities in silver may also form other 
compounds. A thin layer of these com¬ 
pounds formed on the sur face is what wc 
call as tarnishing. It is almost like the 
icing on a cake but much thinner. Clean 
silver is extremely white since most of 
the light falling on it is reflected but the 
tarnished surface reflects much less and 
looks dull. Foods like onion, mustard 
‘ and eggs which contain organic sulphur 
are all known to tarnish silverware. 

Is it possible to make silver less 
sensitive to the atmosphere so that it 
does not lose its essential quality of 
lustre? A thin coating of another metal 
pan protect silver—of course the coating 
has to be so thin as to be almost 
transparent By dipping silver in what 



Silverware when wrapped in specially made papers and foams retains Its lustre 


are known as mhibitive solutions, its 
surface can also be rendered passive. 
Another method used for the same 
purpose makes use of an electrochemic¬ 
al reaction. 

The most practical way of protecting 
silver is to wrap it in specially made 
papers and foams. Just as (tie gas mask 
provides protection by adsorbing haim- 
tul gases, these papers and foams too 
retain the corrosive gases and prevent 
them from reacting with silver. 


Baby’s face is a mirror 

C AN ihe newhorns imitate others’ 
behaviour? The belief so far was that 



they cannot. But now tests on 74 
newborns at Miami's Jackson Memorial 
Hospital in* the US ,reveal that day-old 
infants can recognise and imitate facial 
expressions. These include the smiles, 
frowns or surprised looks of researchers. 

Child psychologist Tiffany M. Field 
who conducted the tests says the results 
indicate that infants under three months 
do have the visual acuity to recognise 
facial features beyond contrasts of light 
and shadow Field found newborn babies 
“pokerfaccd" to 'extremely responsive" 
She plans to follow her sublet ts up to 
the age of fivt to discover what these 
tiaits portend 


Marine animal group 
discovered 

A NEW phylum (maim ginuping) in 
(lie animal kingdom has been disco¬ 
vered and desruhed hv Reinhardt Kris- 
tensen »»| (he University of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, [Journal of Zoological Syste¬ 
matica anti Evolution, 21, ](ti) ft is 
only the third time a new phylum has 
been discovered this century 
The existence of the new phylum was 
first predicted by Robert Higgins in 
1961. In 1974, he found an organism 
which should have confirmed his theory 
hut he failed at the time to lecogmse it 
as a novel organism. 

The organism is a microscopic crea¬ 
ture called Nanaloricus mysiicus which 
occupies the head of the list of the newly , 
created £roup. It lives among marine 





sand and gravel at depths of ten to 
hundreds of metres below the sea 
surface. 


New machine preserves fresh 
food 

FAN Mouty, a French engineer has 
devised a new machine “Capatainer" 
to store fresh food for a long time. 

The machine is 200 metres long and 
can wrap agricultural products into 
cubes of polythene, each having a capac¬ 
ity of 1,200 litre*. The cube* are strong, 
easy to transport and store. They are 
packed in vacuum and can be piled one 
on top of another for easy storage. The 
cubes remain unaffected by bad weather, 
humidity or sun. 

The cost of Lhe capatamer, though 
steep, is only half that of a classic grain 
silo. By ensuring long-term protection 
of 100,000 tonnes of crops per year. 
Mouty says, the machine pays tor itself 
within six to 18 months. 

Birds and fish in trauma 

T HE hi Nmo. a periodic phenomenon 
of warm cut rents, has hit the marine 
and bird life of Pacific Islands disas¬ 
trously in recent times In what will 
certainly go down as a great tragedy in 
the historv of ornithology, almost the 
entire adult bird population (some 17 
million birds) abandoned Christmas Is 
lands leaving behind thousands of nest¬ 
lings to starve and die. The birds could 
not pul up with Lhe El Nino ---a complex 
phenomenon involving changes in wind 
patterns, salinity, ocean currents and 
sea levels leading to a rise to water 
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temperature. However, with the gradual 
disappearance of the El Nino, the birds 
have once again started to inhabit the 
island. 

In the Galapagos Islands, the marine 
iguanas were badly affected. The un¬ 
usual conditions led to the disappear 
ance of most of the sea-weed on which 
the iguanas feed, forcing them to change 
(heir feeding patterns with fatal con¬ 
sequences. About 40 per cent of them 
have died, according to Andrew Lawrie. 
a zoologist from the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, who is studying the impact of the 
El Nino on iguanas. 


Forgeiy-proof bank notes 

A USTRALIAN scientists have de¬ 
veloped "an almost forgery proof” 
plastic bank note The note is reported 
to be more durable than paper money 
Though it feels like paper, the note is 
made from a laminate of upto five layers 
of synthetic polymers (plastics) with a 
sophisticated optical device embedded 
below its surface. 

The note is made by coating both 
surfaces of a roil of transparent plastic, 
between 80 and 80 millionths of a metre 
thick, with a pigment Once the pigment 
is dry. it is printed with the note design 
in the normal way. but a tiny window is 
left clear, for the antitorging device 
The antifnrgmg device, can take one 
of seveial forms. For instance, it can be a 
pouch of heat sensitive liquid crystal 
that changes colour on contact with 
body heal. The note i nuld bear a pattern 
which gives it a cloudy appearance like 
watered silk, operlapping printed lines 
appeal m this process. They appear to 
form a changing pattern in black and 
white, depending on how the note is 
held Another option is a diffraction 
grating of parallel printed lines that 
reflect different colours when viewed 
from changing angles These devices 
could either he printed on a note or 
attached to a role of foil run through a 
press, with the device on each note. This 
process could he used to design other 
security cards including traveller’s che¬ 
ques, credit cards, and personal identifi¬ 
cation papers. 

At the final stage of processing, a 
coating of clear plastic is laminated on 
both the sides of each note, to protect 
the ink and the antiforgery device from 
damage 



Infra-red “eye” 

S cientists from the s. Vavilov op¬ 
tical Institute in the USSR have 
developed an infra-red "eve" (or use in 
medicine. The “eye" is a heat remote 
control device that helps physicians to 
see on a special screen how a wound 
heals. 

Human organisms are known to emit 
infra-red radiation whuh can be tians- 
loirncd into electric signals and viewed 
as screen images (SCIENCE TODAY, 
Decemher 1983, p. 17). These images, 
depending on the skin temperature, 
indicate any possible pathological 
changes 

The device, in some cases, also helps 
to diagnose inflammation in organisms 
at an earlier stage. 

Snakes breed in captivity 

V ISITORS to the snake exhibition 
organised bv tliv Bornhav Natural 
Ihston Ninety iHMIm h.d a pleasant 
surprise retenLly when a Vine Snake gave 
birth to *even live voung snakes This 
was not all. The stuped Keel hacks living 
in the same pit followed suit by laving a 
dozen eggs. • 

P. B. Shekhar and H. K. Divekar, who 
have conducted several exhibitions for 
BNHs in the past say that it was the 
second time such a breeding had occur¬ 
red during an exhibition. Normally, it is 
extrpmfely difficult to keep snakes in 
captivity and rarer still fur them to 


breed, even under strictly controlled 
conditions. The fact that these snakes 
had bred in captivity indicated that the 
artificial environment created for them 
at the Snake exhibition closely resem¬ 
bled their natural environment that they 
found It conducive to breed. 

Satellite link for seafarers 

REVOLUTION has taken place in the 
communication facilities available 
to the maritime community A system of 
three geostationary maritime satellites 
have made it possible for ships fitted 
with satellite communication terminals 
to establish instantaneous link with 
anybody anywhere m the world. 

Until recently ships on the high seas 
communicated with shore establish¬ 
ments only through high-frequency 
radio. This medium has several draw¬ 
backs—its dependence on the ionos¬ 
phere, congestion of frequency bands, 
limited coverage areas and so on. To 
overcome these disadvantages and to 
provide reliable and continuous com¬ 
munication link, the International Mari¬ 
time Satellite Organisation (Inmarsat) 
with a membership of 40 countries— 
India being one of them---acquired 
satellites, which are located in the 
geo stationary orbit {where the satellite 
position will be stationary in »elation to 
a particular point on the Earth) over the 
Pacific. Atlantic and Indian oceans, re¬ 
spectively. 


The skull image produced by the tomograph . 
displayed distinctly 


The Inmarsat system provides telex, 
telephone, facsimile and slow-speed data 
service. Inmarsat has not only revolutio¬ 
nised sea communication, it has also 
opened new dimensions in the safety of 
seafarers. Around 2.000 ships have so tar 
been fitted with satellite ship terminals 
and a number of earth stations have 
been set up in all the three ocean 
regions 

India plans to have jts own earth 
station m the next three yeais. Of the 
!i()0 Indian ships, two belonging to the 
National Institute of Oceanography. 
Goa, have so far installed terminals and 
the Shipping Corporation nt India has 
plans to fit its new ships with ttie 
terminals 



The satellite picks up the message transmitted hy the ship and beams it to the coast 
earth station 



The structure of tongue and brain is 


Substitute for X-ray? 

N UCLEAR magnetic resonance (NMR) 
tomography is a new kind of imag¬ 
ing method used in medicine During 
the examination, the patient is placed in 
a magnetic field. Radio waves of selected 
frequencies excite the hydrogen atoms 
in the body and induce them to produce 
return signals These very weak signals 
are measured and converted into medic¬ 
al slice images by a computer, held 
strength and field homogeneity are deci¬ 
sive lor the quality of these images Very 
high strength magnetic fields are not 
only essential for the highest image 
quality and short measuring times, hut 
also for phosphorus spectroscopy, for 
example, in investigating metabolism. 
At present, these* high magnetic held 
strengths can only be generated econo 
mtcaJly by supn conducting magnets. 

Super conducting magnets ,m based 
on the principle that elec Inc conductors 
nt specific materials (tor example, 
niobium-titanium! lose llieir t'lednial 
resistance completely at extremely low 
temperatures. A super-conducting mag 
net contains coils of thejnaterial which 
is cooled down to -2hMC bv liquid 
helium After installation of the unit, the 
current in the coils is set flowing bv an 
external supply and when the magnetic 
strength has build up no further current 
is required. The flow continues and 
maintains a constant magnetic field. 
Cooling is done by means of liquid 
helium which completely surrounds the 
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coils. The enclosing container is con¬ 
structed like a very effective thermos 
flask. To keep the evaporation losses of 
the expensive liquid helium as low as 
possible, it is sheathed by liquid nit¬ 
rogen <-J96"C). 

Sunk submarine Is 
mat free 

T HE main body of a submarine which 
lay on the seabed for more than half 
a century has been found completely 
rust free. However some parts which had 
fallen off, were found to have corroded. 
The submarine called Holland 1 had sunk 
in the English Channel in 1913 and was 
recovered recently by the Royal Navy. 

The hull of the vessel was made of 
different metals like steel, iron, lead, 
brass and bronze and yet it remained 
uncorroded! In fact, the condition of the 
submarine was so good that “springs 
sprang, hinges opened, and moving 
parts were easily freed". The mam petrol 
engine could still be turned over, and 
the electric motor of the propeller was in 
excellent condition. 

How did the submarine fight the 
battle against rust so successfully? 



According to researchers, the reason is 
probably the presence of a strong 
magnetic field in the hull. The vessel, 
meanwhile, is awaiting a careful exami¬ 
nation by experts. 

Laser can tell the taste of 
wines 

T HE LASER is moving onto the 
domestic field. To test wines! 

The qualities of wines, such as taste 
and aroma exist by virtue of the particle 
types present in it. So it was thought 
that a light-scattering experiment might 
“type" wines for identification. 

A differential light-scattering helium- 
neon laser was used to examine wine 
samples which were diluted 10:1. The 
logarithm of the scattered intensity was 
recorded as a function of the scattering 


The ship was corroded (top) where she 
was fouled by nets and around the stem 







angle. It was found that the* smoother 
and flatter the curve, the better the taste 
of the wine. 

The curve can form a part of the label 
pasted on the bottle which could identify 
the wine as to its quality. The buyer will 
have his choice. 

Interstellar grain 
has no bacteria 

F RED HOYLE and Chandra Wickra- 
masinghe, the famous British astro¬ 
nomers, maintain that life originated in 
space. According to them, life could not 
have originated on our own planet 
since the time it takes to produce life is 
much too long as compared to the time 
that the Earth has existed. 

Is there any experimental evidence to 
the presence of life in space? Experi¬ 
ments conducted in 1980 had indeed 
indicated the possibility of this. In such 
experiments one carefully looks at the 
infrared radiation which is coming to us, 
through the interstellar space. The pre¬ 
sence of bacteria means the absence of 
infrared radiation of a typical 
wavelength. David Allen anJ Dayal Wick- 
ramasinghe had found a wiggle in the 
infrared absorption spectra which was 
attributed to absorption by C-H bond, 
typical of organic molecules. 

Recently, more accurate measure¬ 
ments of the infrared absorption spectra 
have been made with the help of the 
largest telescope specially built for in¬ 
frared astronomy (United Kingdom 
Infrared Telescope). It also has the advan-, 
tage of being on the highest observatory 
in the world. Also a new type of spectro¬ 
meter is used to improve the quality of 
the spectra. 

The new measurements, however, 
have failed to confirm the earlier find* 
mgs. The evidence for absorption by C*H 








bond is lacking in the new absorption 
curve. The new data suggests that the 
earlier wiggle was' mil real, but was 
probably caused by noise. 

It is interesting to recall that, experi¬ 
ments in Leiden, Holland, earlier, had 
also failed to confirm bacterial theory. 
Experiments of a different nature had 
indicated that chances of bacteria sur¬ 
viving in space was very slim—only one 
in a thousand would be capable of life 
after 3,000 years. 

But the question remains as to what 
came to the Earth from space—living 
organisms or nonliving chemicals? 

Light weight metro 

REVOLUTIONARY metro known as 
“Light Automatic Vehicle" (VAL) was 
installed recently in Lille, the regional 
capital of North Prance. Designed (o run 
automatically, it is the first metro in the 
world to function without a conductor 

The Lille metro is made of small 
underground trains of 26 metres length 
with two carriages each of two metres 
width. The carriages are made of alumi 
mum alloy with plastic covering and 
weigh only 30 tonnes. Each train carries 
124 passengers of which over half can he 
sealed. 

The trains are controlled using a 
computet, an optical control panel, an 
oral keyboard. 24 television receptors 
and an efficient communication system. 

Cedrus oil-natural fungicide 

EDRUS oil obtained from Deodar is 
an effective fungiloxicant according 
to a report in Ihc Journal of Stored 
Prtnluct Research of October 1983. 

Seeds of two spices, coriandei and 
fennel, were dressed separately with the 
oil as well as with five synthetic tungi- 
cides Tliese were stored under labora¬ 
tory conditions for 12 months. When 
mycofloral analysis was made on all the 
batches, the oil was found to have 
checked the growth of ten fungi, scoring 
above all the five synthetic fungicides. 

There are no adverse effects on the 
germination of seeds according to the 
report. Is Cedrus oil non toxic to humans? 
It appears so P according to the report, 
since Ayurvedic medicines make use of 
the wood of the plant. 


Cancer cells to fight cancer 

T HERE is an old saying, to remove a 
thorn employ another thum. An 
antidote to a poison is another poison. 
Scientists at the Cancer Research Insti¬ 
tute (CHI) in Bombay, are putting this 
adage into practice hy using a cancer cell 
in their campaign against cancer. 

Leukemia is the dreaded cancer of the 
blood affecting a large number of pa¬ 
tients. It involves malignant transforma¬ 
tion and uncontrolled proliferation of 
the white blood cells (leucocytes). 
However, the precise type of manifesta¬ 
tion it assumes depends upon the type of 



ftY/s'1 assay (right) and hybrid tun a clones 

leucocytes that turn malignant If it is 
the Iymphocvle5 which are affected, 
then it giv£s rise to lymphoid-leukemia ■ 
while the malignancy of the myeloid 
senes is the ronl Lausc ot myeloid 
leukemia. The stage of maturation at 
which the cells are arrested before 
undergoing unabated growth also varies. 
Lymphoid malignancies can also bring 
about solid cancers ot lymphocytes. 
Unambiguous identification of the cell 
types causing these < anters has a great 
bearing upon the choice of treatment. 

In recent years, several types of can 
cers have been shown to possess unique 
antigens on the cell surface These act 
like their identity cards. An antibody 
specifically reacting with this antigen 
can then distinctly identify them. Such 
an antibody reactive agam*t myeloid- 
blasts (extremely premature cells of 
myeloid series) of a patient suffering 


from acute myeloid leukemia (ami.) has 
been developed for the first time in India 
by the cri scientists. 

For this the scientists employed the 
most sophisticated technology of hybri-' 
doma. They took the cells from an AML 
patient and injected mice with them, 
the latter recognising the cells as for¬ 
eign. immediately launched an immune 
attack against them and generated anti¬ 
bodies. The mouse cells which synthe¬ 
sise these antibodies, however, have a 
finite life-time. On the other hand, cells 
from a type of lymphoid cancer called 
myeloma can grow unhindered. So these # 
two cells were fused to form an immor¬ 
tal hybrid cell—the hyhridoma which 
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keeps churning out the antibodies. Of 
course, Ihe antibodies form a hete¬ 
rogeneous lot and the desired one react¬ 
ing specifically with the aml antigen has 
to be sorted out. 

The i'Rf scientists obtained 18 hybri- 
doma clones which were tested with the 
help of another modern technique with 
the alluring name of mj.na (enzyme- 
linked immuno sorbent asHy). This 
Yielded 18 clones providing the mono¬ 
clonal antibody These were then purified 
and stabilised leaving finally four stable 
clones. Products of these have been 
tested for their ability to identify with 
precision the aml antigen and one of the 
clones is found to secrete the coveted 
monoclonal antibody. 

These monoclonals have a long way to 
go before they can be routinely used in 
clinical practice for diagnosis or therapy. 
But the first step has been taken. 




WHEN YOU WANT 
FINER WELD CONTROL, 
GET THE FINEST 
WELDING EQUIPMENT. 

The new, improved Advani-Oerlikon welding equipment range 
combines greater welding productivity with higher weld control accuracy. 


The new range of welding equipment from 
Advani-Oerlikon incorporates the very latest 
circuitry for truly accurate weld control 
Embodied in designs conforming to 
the latest national and 
international standards Brought 


to you in a size so compact, it ensures 
better manoeuvrability than ever before 
All this, backed by Advaro-Oerlikon's 
unmatched expertise And the kind of 
experience that's perfected over three 
decades of leadership in welding 



ADORING IflQ/MAG Welding 

Outfits 

Standard range from 150 to 600A 
capacity, incorporating the latest 
electronic circuitry, thyristor dnves for wire 
feed automatic choke for arc stability and 
defect-free welds Designed for automatic 
and semi-automatic wading 
Excellent'short-arc''and spray arc 
transfers 


ADORARC Welding Rectifiers 

A whole range from 200 to 1200A capacity 
for manual arc welding and 
automatic/semi-automaiic welding 
processes With facility for remote control 
Built-in. safeguard, against fan failures, 
overload, etc Latest control circuitry 
ensures greater efficiency as well as 
smooth, stable and spatter-free welds 
G-ves deep penetration Distortion is 
minimum 


ADOR SUBARC 3nml-and 
Fully-Automatlc Submerged Arc 
Welding Outfits 

Trolley-mounted welding head) with DC 
dnves and electronic controllers ensure 
high productivity, quality, reliability and 
high metal deposition rates Voltmeter and 
ammotor mountod on the control panel so 
mat the welder can set the parameters 
Irom the welding station itself 


ADORTIG TIG Control Outfits 

Standard range consisting of five outfits for 
AC. DC and AC/DC welding using any 
manual mrtai arc welding power source 
having OCV between 40-90V 
Constructional designs, both in single 
housing and on trolley, for greater mobility 
Easy to operate and service Special 
features include pre-and post-flow of gas 
TIG spot welding facility Compatible for 
use with most power sources 


RIUS.,. Ador Midget Welders, ROCKETARC 
Air-Cooled/Oil-Cooled Welding Transformer.. Motor 
Generator Welding Power Sources, Engine Driven DC 


Arc Welders, Plasma Arc Cutting-cum-TlG Welding 
Outfit*. Microplasma Arc Welding Equipment, Solid 
State Pulsed TIG Welding Equipment, Resistance 


Welderu, LPG Cylinder Welding Outfits and a variety ol 
welding aids Irom Columns and Booms to Rotators 
and Positioners 
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IS A SCIENTIFIC RENAISSANCE 
POSSIBLE IN INDIA? 


T HERE has been a remarkable progress in science and 
technology during the last 50 years Imagine a world 
without electricity, telephone, electric lights, motor 
cars, radio and television and you will realise the 
contribution made by science in enriching life. It is a matter 
of history that developments m modern science look place 
mostly in the European countries. In any case, science did 
not prosper in India since the death of I larshavardhan in 
Al) 647. There was an unexplained obsession since then to 
preserve what had been already gained (the invention of 
making steel, the discovery of zero in algebra, developments 
in surgery and medicine, etc) and all creative tendencies 
were discouraged. A similar dark age had also fallen on 
Europe hut it was able to get out of it with a renaissance of 
science beginning with the invention of the telescope by 
('■all leu in ad 1609. 

Why did this happen in Europe and ndt in India* 
According to some thinkers, this could happen there 
because it was preceded by a religious reformation and a 
subsequent increased orientation of the popular mind 
towards rationalism. And il India is to make similar 
progress and take up its rightful place among the industrial¬ 
ised countries tor which it has the natural resources and the 
talent, it has to rely heavilv on help from science and 
technology. Rut is the atmosphere in India favourable for 
such a new orientation.' 

Recently doubts have been expressed about this. Fingers 
have been pointed at the increasing influence of supersti¬ 
tion. ignorance and it rational thought m the countrv todav 
and the growing*number of astiologers, sadhus and godmen 
who claim among their t hentele a large number of educated 
persons, including scientists. The common man in India 
spends a considerable portion of his very limited lmanu.il 
resources and time m perfonning the so called religiou. 
ntuals which would appear to he meaningless and irrelevant 
to any thinking person.-Remarkably, a large number of 
these rituals have nothing to do with the basic religion. If 
he could be persuaded to use his reason and discretion and 
divert these resources towards more useful channels, would 
it not be better for him and society too? 

In other words, one wishes the common man to develop a 
more rational attitude towards life and help to usher in a 
renaissance in India. No doubt, rationalism is a useful 
attitude in achieving this goal but there are also limitations. 
Rationalism, by itself, cannot lay down objectives or define 
ideals. It can provide guidance for realising these objectives 
in the most effective manner. One can visualise three levels 
of understanding. On the lowest level, we have the 


irrational, expressing itself sometimes in the crude forms 
superstition and meaningless rituals. It is in this area tlu^j 
one has to look for the roots of the beliefs and faiths of thg^ 
individual and also, according to some, for fantasy and^ 
imagination which represent the source of all creative] 
activities of man. On the higher plane, one has the everyday*! 
world where man uses his reason and intelligence to^ 
discriminate between and probe into the nature of things; 
On a still higher plane, we have modern physics where w^j 
realise the limitations of knowledge gained from oiifi 
everyday life. 

The existence of man is complex, divided in two parts, [ft 
the first, there is literature, the creative arts like music and; 
painting and also philosophy and spiritualism. (One ioesf 
not want philosophy to lay down laws which science is in 
much belter position to do. It was a mistake on the part of| 
religion and philosophy to have made these attempts. Wtttitt 
its superior instrumentation, science required little time to if 
put them out of count as far as the events in the physical' 
world are concerned. We need philosophy only for asking 
questions and not for drawing any conclusions.) In the^ 
other are included science and technology. Although both 1 
these parts have their origin in experiences of daily life, the ] 
logic and laws which are valid for one part may not ; 
necessarily he valid for the other Investigations in science * 
are mostly guided hy reason. The common man thinks that 
conclusion^ based on rationalism and science are always the 1 ! 
same. Rut this, however, is not the case 

Science has been described as organised commonsense, 
with an objective rational approach, based strictly on 
expedience and experiment. This view is also not strictly * 
correct In science, one believes that the evidence obtained 
with our senses is reliable and represents reality. What one i 
tries to do here r to imagine a model to explain an observed 
event and attempt to correlate as many events as possible in 
terms of a single model To the scientist, things do not 
happen ol them.elves, therefore, he searches to discover the 
sequence of causally related processes which lead ultimately 
to the linal event observed Science is able to explain how 
these events take place but not why they take place. Since 
the scientist's explanation is always in terms of a model, 
there is no such thing as the ultimate truth. Like the arrow 
in Zeno s paradox, the scientist always moves a little nearer 
to the ultimate truth hut never quite reaches it al anv time. 
The quality of belief of the scientist is in no way different 
horn that of the religious minded who believes in the 
existence of a god or in the essential goodness of man. 
Those who deny the existence of god still have faith in 
certain moral or ethical principles. Without some sort of 
belief, and let us say idealism, the formation of human 
society will he impossible and, what is more important, tlie 
individual will not be satisfied. The basic beliefs both in 
religion and science cannot he justified either hy a recourse 
to reason or to merely logical arguments. 

The experience of the individual is, however, limited both 



If India is to progress and take up its rightful place 
among industrialised nations, it has to rely heavily 
on help from science and technology. But is the 
atmosphere in India favourable to such a new 
orientation? Recently doubts have been expressed 
about this. 


iin spaa* and time, tlu* actual even-day experience of the 
ani'ienl man must haw been ic'tiitted It#a region not mme 
than a few hundred kilometres and a period not more 
than a hundicd years Considering that man can .store hi.s 
experience and pa.s> it on to the next generation, these 
limits would he Lonsideiahlv extended Even so. the legion 
about which he actually' knows <s only an insignificant part 
of the total universe Developments in science during the 
-last three hundred wars or so again represent only an 
insignificant paif of the total lire ot the universe. There is no 
reason to assume that the knowledge that we have gathered 
in this region over the period of time is representative of the 
whole universe or represents the final word on the subject. 

Let me give some examples. We consider the velocity of 
light to be a constant and so we have found it to be from 
experiments over the last seveial vears. According to one 
theoretical conieclure. however, it should show a variation 
with lime. It will take several years for us to detect this 
effect it I he rate of variation is slow. Again, a hundred years 
ago we were quite sure that an unsupported body cannot 
■ remain suspended m space but must always fall. This 
statement is valid as tar as observations on the Earth aie 
concerned but in the interioi of a space ship or m regions of 
outer space it is simply not true 

Determinism is an important principle in science. Every 
event has a cause and if the nature of the cause is precisely 
known, one can make equally precise predictions about it 
For instance, in order to explain and enri elate the 
observations nl Tvcho Ihahe on the motions ol planets. 
Newton used his imagination and foimulated the law of 
gravitation And on the basis of this law. one can calculate the 
position ot anv planet not only in the luture but also at any 
time in the past. It is not possible to discover general laws of 
science by reasoning alone from evidence collected by the 
senses. The human mind has to use its imagination to guess 
at the underlung principle which mav not be verified by an 
experiment or a logical lustil’kation One can*, however, 
make some predictions or arrive at certain expectations on 
the basis of the hypothesis .vlmli could be wnfied by 
expeiiment 

A theory which tails to satisfy an indnect test ot this type 
is immediately given up in science, however attractive it 
may appear to be tiom the point ol view of its logical 
Consistentv Newtons theory’ tailed to explain the Micliel- 
son-Morlev experiment and was. therefore, replaced hv the 
theory of relativity (In rationalism, considerable emphasis 
is laid on logical consistency hut there exist no criteria hv 
which the conclusions of anv hypothesis could he tested ) 

Interestingly, the theory’ of leiativity gave use to two 
conclusions which appear to go counter to common sense. 
A weight of one kg should weigh the same whether it is at 
rest or is in motion, but the theory of relativity predicts that 
its mass should increase with its velocity. An actual 
experiment in the laboratory* indeed showed that the mass 
of OT electron goes on increasing as its velocity approaches 


the velocity of light. Again, according to common sense- 
cum-rationalism. the rate at which time flows should be the 
same for all objects or observers all over the universe 
whereas actual experiment shows that it slows down as the 
velocity of the bodv increases and will become zero when it 
attains the velocity of light. 

The example of the solar system is not a good representa¬ 
tive of the events that occur in the physical world. For most 
of the events, the causal relation is not so clearly defined. 
*An example will elucidate this point. The electric bulb 
which we use in our homes has a limited life. Its average 
value can be determined by an actual experiment. But this 
value will not tell us when a particular bulb would go out of 
action. When it does, there has to be a valid reason why it 
happened but the parameters involved are so many that it 
would not be possible to offer a satisfactory explanation. 

Modern physics states that many of our conclusions are 
sirmlarlv statistical in natuie. One can speak of the 
probability of an event taking place (the burning out of the 
bulb in the above example). There is no certainty that it will 
happen. It has a surprising corollary that one cannot use a 
theoretical scientific argument to show that a particular 
event is impossible (for example, the existence of Cod). A. M. 
Low has given some examples which show that an 
indiscriminate use of logical arguments can lead to 
irrelevant and absurd conclusions. 

For most of the events in everyday life, the modifications 
introduced hy modem physics are so insignificant that they 
could be ignored, and the deterministic conclusions arrived 
at on the basis of the Newtonian theory- are reasonably valid 

As mentioned in the beginning, the existence ot man 
consists of two parts winch are not closely linked. It does 
not therefore billow that a scientist must necessarily he an 
atheist or that he should show no interest in poetry 1 , music 
or painting. The aesthetic pleasure one experiences on 
seeing a beautiful painting or hearing good music is 
something which is beyond the realm ot rationalism or of 
scientific analysis. With the help of science, we can improve 
the material quality of existence but all these things 
together will not make us happy or give us peace ot mind. 
We will not therefore lemam satisfied with things in the 
material world for any length of time. If one sees what is 
happening in the advanced countries of the West, one yvould 
realise the truth of the above statement. 

Yet. in order to provide food and the necessities of life to 
the people there is no alternative to an intensive use of 
science and technology. Just as rationalism gave rise to a 
renaissance of science in Europe, the use of science in 
everyday life cannot fail to have an effect on the way of 
thinking of the people. The renaissance of science in India is 
therefore inevitable in view of the economic compulsions. 

V. T. Chiplonkar 
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She doesn't remember seeing the sun rise, her 
mother’s smile or even her own face. For her 
life now has only one colour. Black. 

Priya lost her sight a decade ago. And as she 
grew up, she began to recognise the injustice 
of her handicap. She couldn't go to a regular 
school like others of her age. She couldn't play 
like other kids. She couldn't read. She couldn’t 
see the flowers bloom The colours in her 
dress. I'he laughter in her friends’ eyes. 

All she can do is cry. And each tear she sheds 
is a mirror of her own pain . fear ..and 
loneliness 

But Priya’s case is not without hope. Hci 
blindness, like that ofTnany others, is not 
without cure. There is a remedy that's simple, 
doesn’t cost anything and is effective Only 
it needs you. 

A simple cornea tiansplant can restore her 
sight. The useless cornea, replaced by a healthy 
one. And the healthy one could be vours. 

Eye removal leaves no scar or disfigurement 
And once you’ve pledged to donate, you'll live 
with the gratifying emotion that your eyes tyill 
live much longer than you. And that some 
blind person will see... through them. 

If your heart goes out to the blind during 


your lifetime, let your eyes go out to them 
after death. It's the most precious gift you can 
give them. 

To know more about eye donation, and what 
kinds of blindness can be cured, send us the 
coupon for a detailed brochure. 

Do it today. Remember, miracles can't cure 
the blind You can. 


I would like to know more about eye donation and 
cornea grafting. Send me a detailed brochure. 

(kindly fill in Muck letirre) 

Name Mr /Ms___ 


Stale_ 


Piniodc__ 
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Sight. A gift only you can save. 
















T^| ING out the old and ring in the 
I . I 3 new” goes the popular saying 
f\traditionally used to usher in a 
1 JL Vnew year. 1983 has drawn to a 
I close and 1984 would again be 
1 brought in to the accompaniment of the 
l peels of a bell. But those impressed by 
■' the Orwellian prophecies may well be 

* asking “For whom the bell tolls?" in 
j. the expectation of a reply "The bell tolls 
! for thee, for us, for the human 
f species” 

» The British author, Eric Arthur 
| Blair, writing under the pseudonym 
I George Orwell accorded a new signifi- 
| cance to 1984 so much so that it is not 
I just another year in the Christian era 

• dawning at the completion of the year 
I of our Lord 1983. It is a symbol. It is a 
1 newly coined word pregnant with 
| meaning and synonymous with apo- 
[ calypse for mankind. 

| Writing in the late '40 s about a 
! possible future society, Orwell set it in 
; a then distant future—Nineteen Eighty 
■ four creating a hypnotically desolate 
world. That future date is already with 
us, if not that dismal nightmarish 
world. And it is time to take stock of 
the situation to assess how far the 
Orwellian forecasts have come true. 

Whether Orwell indeed meant it as a 
prophecy or a patody is a moot point. 
For Nineteen Eighty-four has become 
firmly established as a symbol for a 
dehumanised society hastily brought in 
with the aid of scientific and technolo¬ 
gical development It is debatable 
whether Orwell was driven by the 
gruesome destructive force with which 
nuclear power made its entry in this 
world. He was certainly influenced by 
the drawing of the iron curtain across 
post-war Europe. He was concerned, 
therefore, about what a totalitarian 
society could do with such stunning 
scientific advances to usher in a con¬ 
trolled, uniform, mechanical society 
totally devoid of all human traits. While 
the sociological and political aspects of 
this scenario however important, are 
not relevant to the present discussion, 
it is of interest to review the scientific 
and technological development that 
has taken place in the last forty years in 


order to assess where we stand with 
ri\spu.t t«» Orwell's portrayal 
Even the first few paragraphs of 
Oiwells lainous novel gives ample 
evidence of how he thought of science 
becoming a willing or unwilling ally of 
the autocratic regime in its attempts at 
a rigid control of its subjects He 
described his timid protagonist Win¬ 
ston Smith, a mere cog in the wheel 
that constitutes the Ministry of Truth 
being constantly watched by Tele- 
scicens set in every wall. If this is not 
dcterrant enough he is continuously 
admonished that “Big Brother is 
watching you". Sexuai desire is forbid¬ 
den and procreation is carried out only 
through artificial insemination. Reg¬ 
imentation is the order of the day with 
attempts to root out individual variety 
and to promote uniformity. There are 
thought police who monitor and con- 
tiol one's thoughts. Thought crime is 


severely punished. Machines though 
man-made are used against him to 
control his behaviour. 

Orwell wrote it at a time when 
machines were increasingly en¬ 
croaching upon territories until then 
strictly human preserves. It is not 
surprising therefore that he was uneasy 
about how the man-machine relation¬ 
ship would evolve (see pg 23). What 
provides proof of his perceptive, almost 
prophetic, vision is that although elec¬ 
tronics had made only a hesitant entry 
into this world he could envision its 
dominating potential. Television cer¬ 
tainly existed then, albeit in a rudimen¬ 
tary form. Vacuum tubes were still the 
mainstays of electronic circuits which 
were space consuming. Transistor, in 
fact, was not introduced by Shockley 
and Bardeen until 1948 by which time 
writing of Nineteen Eighty-four was 
essentially over and Orwell himself was 






mortally ill Computers were barely momentous event took place. We have 
introduced but occupied large areas come a long way and as we shall see 

and were very slow People could hard- some of the possibilities mentioned by 
Iv consider them to be any better than Orwell have become fads But the 

* reasonably fast calculators. Arul yet Biological revolution that one witnes- 

Orwull must have had some premoni scs todav was sel into motion well after 
lion of their powei. Although he does Orwell’s death, 
not make any direct mention of a It is true that the philosophers and 

computerised world,the scenario vivid- historians u! science would perhaps 

ly depicted by him could now he regard this current period more as a 

likened to. it albeit with the benefit of time of explosive advance and refine- 

retrospection. ment ol information rather than a 


How Orwell could foresee procrea¬ 
tion only thiough artificial insemina¬ 
tion and more so of thought control is 
intriguing. For man had then just 
identified the master molecule of 
heredity. r the deoxyribonucleic acid 
(l)NA). Its structure was not unravel¬ 
led by Crick and Watson until about 
five years later. Since then of course a 
lot of water has flown down the Cam 
river on the banks of which that 


revolution in biology. Nevertheless, it 
cannot h- 1 denied that this information 
has the potential to change man’s 
lifestyle for all time to come. 

The remarkable advances in molecu¬ 
lar biology—a discipline which wasn't 
yet born when Orwell died—over the 
past three decades have given man 
considerable understanding of the 
basic life processes. The cornerstone of 
this progress is undoubtedly the tech¬ 


nique of gene cloning. The ability to ^ 
identify with precision the particular/- 
gene responsible for endowing a sped- ,■ 
fic trait and to remove that segment of : 
the hereditary material is helping man - 
acquire enormous powers. The range of \ 
applications is truly mmdboggling. It 
could certainly be harnessed to lelieve ; 
man ol the several impediments that „ 
hold him in check, genetic defects*' 
susceptibilities to ravaging disease * ‘ 
limits to physical and mental prowess, * 
shortages of food and life-saving drugs, i 
But it also promises to help him 1 
identify the manner in which the ’ 
expression of this genetic material is ; 
regulated hv natuic. A major line of 
research at the moment involves de¬ 
tailed study ot the sites in DNA that 
have specific regulating functions. 
Once this ss done, and that day doesn’t 
seem far away, controlling that regula¬ 
tion modifying it at will would become 
a distinct possibility. In tact, in 1983 
itself.a new type of site, termed "enhan¬ 
cer" has been described which may well 
turn out to he involved in the tissue- 
-pccilic and developmental regula¬ 
tion ■ the process which allows 
growth to take place at controlled rale 
and in the intended direction. 

Isolation of specific genetic material 
is no longei an arduous task. The 
technique is in fact being honed to 
perfection Scientists have even gone 
further and introduced in animals 
genes with a particular luncticn with 
dramatic results Production of larger- 
than-nonnal mice is a iase in point. 

Artificial insemination, to which 
Orwell refers and which was once the 
chosen technique of the livestock 
breeders, is finding increasing accept¬ 
ance hy gynaecologists to provide 
solace to childless couples. Sperm 
banks have been established and even 
single women have started shopping 
around for special genetic traits they 
would like their offspring to carry! 
Recently at least two careerist and 
determined ladies in the US have got 
themselves impregnated with semen of 
Nobel laureates. Continued advances 
would make even this present method 
of artificial insemination obsolete and 
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may eventually be able to do away 
;ith sexual reproduction entirely. 
^Although not in human being but with 
ratory animals cloning or asexual 
iroduction has been achieved. This 
Ives taking of an unfertilised egg. 
^denuding it of its nucleus and implant- 
<dhg in it nucleus of a cell from any 
'Other organ. Such an egg cell finding 
uflts^lf equipped with the full set of 
^chromosomes or genetic material 
.starts behaving the same way as it 
'■Would if fertilised in the usual manner. 
iAn egg cell from an African cloned frog 
’■/artificially ‘fertilised’' with the nucleus 
jrom an intestinal cell of a tadpole gave 
rrise to a tadpole which was but a xerox 
*;Copy of the nucleus donor. Such algeny 
[is is. no longer in the realms of sci-fi. 

The analysis of genes, their pro- 
pHucts, their chemical structure, their 
Isolation, their regulation is but a 
•■small part of present-day molecular 
■^biology. Attention is being increasingly 

■ devoted to unravelling of the mysterv 
j,and eventual control of organ develop¬ 
ment and organism behaviour. Orwell's 
thought control is no more a mere 
flight of fancy of a talented and percep¬ 
tive genius. Hyden in Sweden and 
Ungar in USA have already reported 

■ successes with chemical memory trans¬ 


fer. When a broth made out ot brain 
tissues of rats (aught specifically to 
shun darkness which they normally 
prefer was injected into other rats, the 
latter also slued away from dark 
places. Ungar went further and isolated 
a small protein which he called sco- 
tophobin from the Greek words for 
darkness and fear. 

Although these experiments deal 
with induction of an existent behaviou¬ 
ral pattern,given the pace.development 
of molecular biology opens up the 
possibility of introducing de novo a 
desired or conditioned behavioural re¬ 
sponse. If this is not thought control 
what is? 

One could use such a technique to 
enhance the extent or speed of learn¬ 
ing;. But many observers feel that it 
cot^l be equally or perhaps more 
g^fblly employed to control man's 
aggressiveness. Using another tack but 


with the same goal, American phy¬ 
siologist Delgado implanted electrodes 
in strategic places inside the brain of a 
bull bred and raised for fierceness. 
Then with only a small radio transmit¬ 
ter for protection he turned into a 
scientist-matador and stopped the bull 
in midcharge. Anthony Burgess has 
vividly demonstrated in his “Clockwork 
Orange’’ how such eradication of 
aggression can lead to a total loss of 
even self defence. 

Whether the aim is thought control 


or not, thought process research is 
increasingly engaging the attention of 
neurophysiologists and psychiatrists. 
Richard Wyatt and William Freed of the 
National Institute of Mental Health in 
the US have been experimenting—with 
reasonable success—on brain-tissue 
transplants. The blood brain barrier 
created by nature presumably to pro¬ 
tect the brain from toxic substances 
also makes parts of the brain an 
immunologically previleged site. Thus 
leiectmn of these tiansplants !■■ 




averted. The grafted tissue has been 
shown to grow and thrive. The techni¬ 
que itself is beguilingly simple. All that 
Freed does is to drill a hole in the skull, 
push through an electrode to stimulate 
different parts of the brain in order to 
locate the required region based on the 
a observed response to stimulation and 
C then inject the graft at the site. Work 
has already started on primates— 
the nearest evolutionary relatives of hu¬ 
man beings. Homo sapiens per se can’t 
be far behind. 


1 



Orwell’s Scientific predictions thus 
have come true. In fact more than what 
he foresaw is coming into being. But is 
nineteen eighty-four here? For these 
scientific developments are mere in¬ 
struments according to Orwell. They 
are double-edged swords. 

How man uses them would decide 
whether we step off a precipice or stride 
into a brave new world. This fact seems 
to have been appreciated by man. He 
appears to be equally concerned and 
perhaps Orwell's parody has served as a 
warning signal. There are several signs 
of this. Despite the unabated ard un¬ 
surpassed growth of nuclear missiles, 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki have not been 
repeated. True, satellites have been 
used for snooping but they are used 
more for communication and for 
reaching out to the universe. The new¬ 
found power of molecular biology is 
being used to increase food produc¬ 
tion, to make it more nutritive, to 


overcome the crippling manifestations, 
of genetic diseases, to prepare vaccine*^ 
for immunisation against ravaging in¬ 
fections. Proponents of brain research 
plan to use it to provide relief from 
neuropathies like Parkinsonism or 
Alzhemeir's disease. And finally there 
are at least two documents signifying, 
mankind’s collective wisdom, and in* i 
tention to keep the Pandora’s box il 
closed. The letter written by a signifi- i 
cant number of senior nuclear physi- 
cists headed by Albert Einstein to the * 
then President of the US warning ‘ 
against the nuclear weapons and a • 
similar attempt by molecular biologists '• 
cautioning against further research in 
recombinant DNA technology known 
more popularly as the Asilomar declar¬ 
ation vouch for man's good intentions. 
One need not therefore despair with 
Orwell. 

1984 has comes it will pass. Nineteen 
eighty-four, however may not arrive. 


An evolving 

man-machine 

relationship 

Bernard Dixon 


D URING a recent visit to New 
York I noticed, in a Third 
Avenue store, one of the most 
intriguing products of modern 
technology that I had ever seen. It was 
a carving knife. Rut it was not a simple 
knife, made in the traditional form. 
This was an automatic piece of cutlery, 
powered electrically and controlled 
electronically. Alongside the blade was 
an adjustable guide, and the handle 
carried several buttons, like those on a 
pocket calculator, together with an !.i;u 
(light-emitting diode) display to indi¬ 
cate the speed of blade and thickness of 
slice selected by the user. This, then, 
was the silicon-chip version of one of 


mankind's most venerable tools Rut it 
was constructed in a form which would 
totally baffle an Indian from the north¬ 
west Pacific coast, a member of the 
llanunoo in the Philippines, or anyone 
else drawn from one of the world’s 
more primitive societies Indeed, such 
was its complexity that it would baffle 
many citizens of the so-called developed 
West loo. 

Relationship with machines evolving 

1 propose to take that carving knife 
as a symbol of what I shall he discus¬ 
sing in this article: the way in which 
our rapidly evolving relationship with 
machines, tools and apparatus is simul 




Auieously enhancing and impoverish¬ 
ing our lives. Largely as a result of 
..the burgeoning of microelectronics, 

. man-machine interactions are altering 
’ in an unprecedented fashion, bringing 
' new capacities, comforts and pleasures 
while at the same time threatening to 
'Obliterate important aspects of our 
tinderstanding of the world about us. 
Those of us privileged to live in the 
midst of this revolution are, of course, 
more conscious of such changes than 
' are the peoples of the Third World. But 
' because the basics of microtechnology 
are so astonishingly cheap (think of the 
dramatic fall in the prices of transistor 
radios, digital watches and pocket cal- 
• culators over the past decade) there is 
1 no doubt that these developments will 
' have similar effects on us all. It would 
be as well, therefore, to pause to 
consider some of the merits and de¬ 
merits of recent, contemporary and 
future change. I plan to do so by way of 
a number of key examples. 

Early radio receiver comprehensible 

First, let us consider radio. As recently 
cently as thirty years ago it was possible 
to construct a simple wireless set 
‘(so-called because it had succeeded the 
telephone) in a few hours. The compo¬ 
nents. which were fixed with screws to 
an elementary wooden chassis, con¬ 
sisted of a detector (a crystal or valve), 
a coil of wire, a variable condenser and 
a pair ot headphones—with perhaps a 
few extra items like resistors and a 
transformer in the case of a rat her 
more advanced receivei -and batteries 
were required to operate the valve 
Using a circuit diagram, the various 
elements were linked together with 
wire, switched on, and it was invariably 
found that the hook-up operated 
perfectly. 

There were two consequences of this 
arrangement First, anyone making his 
own set- and the hobby was vei> 
widespread indeed -could hardlv fail to 
understand some basic principles of 
radio reception The crystal or valve 
detected the signal and the coil and 
condenser determined the desired 
wavelength from those available from 


incomparable with that of thirty years 
ago, and interference has been virtually 
abolished. The range of stations has 
increased hugely too. And all this has 
been associated with a fall, not an 
increase, in the price of equipment. 
Against the inflationary trend of recent 
vears, which has seen the cost of most 
consumer goods rising, high-quality 
g radio sets have plummeted in price. 
| But these very welcome develop- 
* ments have also had a negative effect. 
| They have been made possible by sue- 
< tessive stages of miniaturization- first 
hv the advent of transistors, which 
the transmitters. True, it was nol Man to replace valves during the 

possible actually to observe electrons 1950s, then the appearance of printed 

arising from the red-hot filament (the circuits, and most recently the emerg- 

cathode) and passing on to the anode ence of silicon chips and large-scale 

inside the glass valve. But the fact that integrated circuits. The end result is 

he was dealing with a tangible object, that the inside of a modern radio, 

like a light bulb, helped even the most whether a pocket receiver or domestic 

non-technical person to grasp what was version, is unrecognisible from that of 

happening Similarly, it was possible a similar set three decades ago. No 

literally to see the movable vanes of the longer are individual components con- 

condenser passing between the fixed nected with wire. Whole circuit, are 

vanes and thereby changing its capaci- made as integrated operating units; yet 

tance. People who played with radio m even those collective components are 

this way often felt that the whole thing staggeringly small. Again, there arc 

was something of a miracle But he- two consequences of this step forward 

cause their equipment was so simple and People no longer build then own rc- 

solid, the miracle was comprehensible. teivers. And they no longer repair 

The second consequence was that them So, while the principles of 

repairing a defective wireless was radio—principles such as detection, 

child’s play. The trouble was sure to be tuning, rectification and amplifica- 

snmethmg elementary. The battery turn -remain unchanged, their mod- 

nidv have run down. Theie might he a ern physical form has taken them 

loose connection Or one individual com- beyond the familiarity of all but the 

ponviit mav haw failed Either wav. the c ^ erts ’ “electronic engineers. Tht rest 

task n! locating and miecting the fault 1,1 m of scientific literacy, 

was straightforward. And this ^ iave I 05 * ou ^- 

applied even to the mme complex. Pocket calculators... 

moie powerfi... reeeivers purchased ... . , 

commercially. The problem here, when Now let us turn to perhaps the most 

a set went wrong, was usually the °bvious of all incursions of modern 

demise of a valve—which could easily microtechnology into private life: the 

he pulled out ot its holder and replaced, personal and domestic computer. In- 

.. .. deed, let s go back one step first and 

Radio changed beyond recognition recapitulate the arguments that were 

Today, radio has changed beyond triggered off by the appearance of the 

recognition Reception has improved earliest pocket calculators in the late 

enormously, particularly since the sup- 1960s, Teachers and educationalists 

plenientation of am (amplitude mod- argued ferociously at that time against 

ulated) by fm (frequency modulated) handing such gadgetry over to school 

transmission. The quality of sound is pupils, on the grounds that they would 




destroy numeracy and make young¬ 
sters into illiterates unable to manipu¬ 
late figures or develop a ‘feel’ for 
mathematical manoeuvres. Against 
this viewpoint, other voices pleaded 
that silicon-chip calculators would 
actually encourage people to under- 
stan I numbers, quantities and mathe¬ 
matical functions. 

A decade later, it is quite clear that 
the enthusiasts were correct. The use 
of calculators—assuming it is intelli¬ 
gent rather than blind use—does help 
children to familiarize themselves with 
the nature of arithmetical and algeb¬ 
raic processes. The very simplicity of a 
pocket keyboard and the speed with 
which it can be employed to repeat, 
check and cross-check calculations 
makes it into a powerful tool for the 
promotion of numeracy, not its des¬ 
truction. Of course, the counter¬ 
arguments discussed above in relation 
to radio apply here too. Counting on an 
abacus is a minor step forward from 
counting on the Angers of your hands; 
it is still ‘obvious’ and tangible. Move 
from there to a slide rule and you 
introduce a more sophisticated princi¬ 
ple into calculation, hut the equipment 
remains accessible and understandable. 
Progress further, to the point at which 
you can do trigonometry on a minus¬ 
cule scrap of silicon, and you place the 
operation of the apparatus outside the 
range of genuine familiarity. At the 
same time, the facility provided by this 
microelectronic marvel is such that it 
can heighten beyond measure our 
grasp and use of mathematics. Finan¬ 
cial budgeting, for examnle. has been 
transformed, because people now find 
themselves routinely doing sums they 
would never have found time for or 
even considered doing before. Figures 
brandished by politicians and lobbyists 
fan be checked out in an instant. And 
so on. Far from curbing numeracy, the 
pocket calculator has created it: the 
person who is innumerate now is the 
person who cannot use one. 

to personal computer 

Hence to the personal and domestic 
computer. Even in 1983, it is possible 



to purchase a genuine computer, on 
which to learn programing, for under 
$100, and the current trend towards 
greater storage and handling capacity 
at a lower price will doubtless continue. 
This means that the vast majority of 
people can afford such machines, and 
large numbers a.re indeed buying them 
to help them manage their affairs. As 
Western countries (with France in the 
lead) move towards being on-line 
societies, those prospects will take on a 
further dimension. With home termin¬ 
als linked to banks, shops, public 
utilities and other«organisations it will 
be possible for extensive areas of our 
affairs to be determined by computer 
software. 

For many people, such a prospect 
will appear frightening—again because 
of its remoteness. Indeed, the electronic 
transfer of funds is certainly' more 
remote than, say, the transfer of coins 
to the office in one of those old- 
fashioncd shops equipped with an over 
head system of cash canisters propelled 
along wires. One you can see. the other 
you cannot. What fuis happened, as 
with the carving knife and countless 
other examples, is a move from a 
simple mechanical sysicm to an elec¬ 
tronic one. And this h«is all occurred 
very quickly, bringing in train what in 
the United States is called "high tech 
anxiety*, an unease ci used by the 
suspicion that events that ought to be 
under our influence have gone beyond 
our grasp or understanding. 

The answer here, though, as with 
pocket calculators, is not to reject 
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change but to consider how new tech-A 
nology will be used. It is you. after all#!! 
who will program the computer to time ; 
the purchase of your new car. It is you ; 
who will select the criteria which 
(together with real-time about second*, 
hand car values, the rate of increase in' 
new vehicle prices, and other relevant' 
g data) lead to the final decision. And ! 
that decision, while still in your hands, ij 
will represent much more careful, de- , 
tailed consideration than would have * 
been possible without microelectronic’ 
assistance. The balance of benefits' is.- 
quite obvious. 

Music-making considered 

My third example is a leisure activity: 
music-making. Of all man's traditional 
pursuits, constructing and playing 
musical igstruments is one of the most 
elemental. Stretch a skin over a ? 
wooden frame and you have a drum. \ 
Punch some finger holes in a reed or 
cane and you have a simple fife. Fix '? 
some pieces of gut between pegs on a | 
board and you have an elementary 
guitar or other strumming device. ! 
Stroke the strings with horsehair and * 
you progress towards the violin family. ; 
As early man devised these archetypal ; 
instruments, he refined his under- • 
standing of rhythm, pitch and melody. , 
Indeed, the hest way even today to ) 
comprehend the principles of music is J 
to discover for yourself the physical f 
laws governing a simple scale. Tapping j 
a series of glasses containing different j 
quantities of liquid is one approach, J 
Another is to find the points on a ' 
slretched string which have to be held 1 
down in order to generate the notes of 
a diatonic or other scale. 

Production of the silicon-chip 4 

Now bring yourself up to dale and ] 
take a look in the window of a typical 
music shop. There, in addition to I 
conventional guitars and pianos, you ; 
will find a different family of instru- j 
ments altogether. Most, but not all, ] 
have a keyboard like that of the piano | 
and all are products of the age of the j 
silicon-chip. They range from electro- J 
me organs, which differ in only one ] 
sense from a reed organ (they generate 
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r.Sound electronically rather than via 
t: pipes), to sophisticated automatic 
, synthesisers which can yield the most 
grandiose music in the hands of the 
{ most musically untalented players. The 
; very latest such device, allowing non- 
‘ ’ musicians to make music instantly, is 
; now to be found in bars and restaurants 
| in Japan. It is a computerised amplifier 
| which can transform the tuneless wail- 
i ing of a stone-deaf person into some- 
. thing enviably musical—adjusting 
' pitch and tone accordingly. We have 
J come a long way from the fife and 
; drum. 

Microelectronics—a spur to creativity 

It is of course difficult to perceive the 
[• sort of satisfaction that can be derived 
1 . from ‘playing' a fully automatic, pro¬ 
gramed synthesise). or ‘singing’ into a 
piece of equipment which then manu¬ 
factures an acceptable voice in place of 
your own. So let us leave such excesses, 
and return to our main theme by 
considering what effect silicon-chip- 
based instruments have had on people's 
musical knowledge and aptitudes. 
Again, as with mathematics teachers at 
the time when pmkcl calculators 
appeared,’ music tutors were the first to 
complain about home organs with 
‘automatic play' tacililies when they 
came on to the market during the early 
1970s. They felt that the incorporation 
into a traditional keyboard instrument 
of novelties such as rhythm generation, 
chord selection, and arpeggio ‘fill-ins' 
would make young learners lazy and 
stifle natural talents. 

In fact, precisely the reverse has 
been made possible. Used to help, 
rather than replace, a person’s own 
rhythmic, harmonic or digital skills, a 
modern microelectronic organ offers 
considerable advantages on the learn¬ 
ing curve, someone in their thud or 
fourth year ot studying the piano, for 
example, can turn to such an instru 
menl and pick up relatively painlessly 
the construction of major, minor 
dominant seventh and diminished 
chords. The silicon-chip replaces hours 
of tiresome work on manuscript paper 
Similarly, a dance-band musician who 


is having difficulty in imprinting the 
rhumba, mambo or bossanova rhythm 
on his or her cerebral cortex can drive 
enormous benefit by following these 
rhythmic patterns on the machine. And 
for player or composer, the availability 
of a wide range of synthesized sounds 
(whether simulated versions of other 
instruments such as the trumpet and 
cello, or entirely new sounds) is of 
inestimable value. For both novices 
and experts, the resources of a modern 
electronic keyboard can be both an aid 
to performance and a spur to creativity. 
It depends entirely on how the machine 
is used. 

Closely paralleling these changes in 
the musical world is the replacement of 
manual and electric typewriters by 
their electronic equivalent: the word 
processor. There ate many benefits to 
he had from the use of word processors: 
rapid correction of mistakes, storage of 
many thousands of words, which can 
be printed out as hard copy at any 
time; and easy editing; such that para¬ 
graphs can be switched at the touch of 
a kev. words can be altcicd thioughout 
a lengthy text which can be reshaped 
quickly Writeis v.'ho have become thor¬ 
oughly familiar with such instruments 
invariably find that their work has been 
lightened and their output improved. But 
here too there is another side to the 
picture. Word processors now coming on 
to the market c'lo very much more than 
provide users w ith facilities to make life 
easier. They incorporate features de¬ 
scribed as creative—for example, word 
hanks which, in the manner of Roget's 
Thesaurus, disgorge comprehensive lists 
of synonyms the writer can consult when 
stuck for precisely the right noun, verb 
oi adiectivp Another facility is the auto- 
in.ilu coned ion of giammer and syntax 
and spelling 


As my fifth example. I will take an 
incipient development that concerns 
scientists as a profession: the move¬ 
ment towards the electronic journal. 
For some years now. learned societies 
and international organisations have 
been increasingly concerned about the 
print, paper and other costs incurred in 
scholarly publishing. There have been 
many suggestions—such as issuing 
periodicals only on microfilm, micro¬ 
fiche, or as individual ‘reprints'— 
which would help to save money. But 
these have mostly been resisted on the 
grounds that a conventional journal, 
with its full, detailed discussions of 
experiments and their significance, is 
one of the keys to scientific inter¬ 
course. It is through journals, together 
with conferences, that the dynamic, 
critical nature of science finds its 
fullest expression. 

Today, with world recession aggravat- 
vating the diseconomies of publishing 
even further, possible salvation is at 
hand in the form of microelectronics, 
Wc can now conceive of a journal that 
does not exist in a hard, paper form. 
The idea is as follows. A research group 
would use a word processor to prepare 
its latest paper. When the text is 
completed and checked, it would be 
sent on-line (probably through the 
telephone system) to the editorial 
offices of the journal concerned. There, 
the editor would scan the paper on a 
vmi (visual-display unit) and either 
return it on-line to the authors for 
revision or forward it electronically 
to a referee. The referee in turn would 
read the paper on a screen, key in any 
comments or criticisms, and return the 
material on-line (or on a disc through 
the post) to the editorial office. Even¬ 
tually, the paper would be accepted and 
would go into the next issue of the 
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journal. But none of the material 
would ever be set in type. It would be 
available, in a data bank, for interested 
researchers to access and consult. 
Their reading load for this and other 
journals would, in fact, be greatly 
eased, Instead of visiting the library to 
thumb through periodicals every week, 
they would simply key into a computer 
lists of important topics. The computer 
would do the rest, alerting researchers 
to the latest publications in their areas 
of concern and delivering the contents 
on screen at the touch of a button. 

An arrangement of this sort would be 
amazingly efficient. It would .save 


money. And it might well hasten parti¬ 
cular developments by opening up 
avenues of inquiry through highly 
selective literature searches. Science 
would undoubtedly benefit. On the 
other hand, there would be drawbacks. 
Such a system might, for example, 
heighten specialisation, by continually 
focussing the attention of electronic 
journal users on their own narrow 
discipline. Keying in your require¬ 
ments on a computer terminal is cate¬ 
gorically different from curling up in 
an armchair to browse through the 
latest batch of journals. So the chances 
of noticing, by serendipity, an interest- 


AN ODD MAN OUT 


L IKE Sam Clement (Mark Twain), 
fine Blau is a writer more renowned 
by his nom dc plume , George Orwell. 
Foi all his enormous posthumous fame, 
throughout his life Orwell was the odd 
man out—a man ol maverick views, a 
bohemian who disliked bohemianism, a 
tramp who intended to settle in life, a 
socialist who ever despised communism 
and a democrat who felt that capitalism 
in effect was fucism. Orwell was equally 
opposed (o the Right and to the so-called 
orthodox Left. 

Eric Arthur Blair was born in India in 
1903. He was an indifferent scholar at 
Elpn. Since he could not afford to go to 
a university without a scholarship, he 
opted for the Indian Imperial Police 
Service* in Burma. Troubled hy bad 
health and had luck. Blair resigned his 
commission and returned to England an 
embittered man five y«*ars late?. He 
became fc by turns, a dish-washer in a 
Pans hotel, a volunteer in the Spanish 
Civil War, a pamphleteer, a broadcaster 
on B.B.C. during the war years and a 
journalist and writer. 

Orwell's first wife, Eileen O’shaugh- 
nessy. died in 1945, leaving behind their 
10-month-old adopted son Orwell mar 
ried Sonia Brownell in 1949, just three 
months before his death by pulmonary 
tuberculosis at 46 

A compulsive urge to express his 
opinions made him write. ‘Writing a 


book is a horrible, exhausting struggle, 
like a long bout of some painful illness", 
he said in Why / write (1947) “One 
would never undertake such a thing if 
one were not driven on by some demon 
whom one can neither resist nor under¬ 
stand." It was onlv after the Spanish 
Civil War that Orwell became a regular 
journalist. Among his best known liter¬ 
ary works are Down and Out in Paris 
and London (1933), Burmese Days 
(1934). The Road to Wigan Pier (1937). 
Animal Fatm (1945). and Nineteen 
Eighty-Four (1949j 
Nineteen Eighty Four presented a 
dystopia in which the Slate has achieved 
near-complete thought control 11 is a 
dreadful vision, ft might have turned out 
to be a tar cry uf its author. But that 
Orwell saw this dreadful vision so clearly 
in the late 40s is no less commendable. 
The questions, whether, whv and how 
OrwHI went wrong will be argued vehe¬ 
mently and discussed and will he soon 
forgotten but the latch-phrases such as 
"All animals aie equal, but some are 
more equal" (the wittiest remark in the 
20th century') and "The Big Brother is 
watching" ot ‘War is peace: Freedom is 
slavery: Ignorance is strength" will con¬ 
tinue to haunt the minds of political and 
social dissenters for many years to come 

Aroon Tikekar 
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ing paper in an adjacent field would tm 
virtually nil. Cross-fertilisation, whidK 
is so important to the lifeblood ol 
science, could well be impaired. On i 
different level, too, international intei^ 
course might be adversely affected-^ 
particularly as it concerns Third World! 
scientists.! 

Let us conclude by returning to ot^ 
initial question: Will the efflorescence 
of microelectronics, as well as enharic* 
ing our lives, also impoverish therift 
Certainly, no aspect of life is likely^ 
go untouched by the revolution now ifn| 
progress, from the serious (the learned! 
journal) to the trivial (the carvinfcj 
knife), from leisure (music) to worjk| 
(word processing). And in every ease l 
one can discern the two sides of the r jj 
balance sheet. While the astronomical. J 
resourcefulness of computers in medic- -5 
al diagnosis has already been estab-* 
lished, for example, there are anxietids| 
about what this may mean for the 3 
human skills which have long been*; 
major components of the physician's.? 
craft. Similarly the fully computerized 3 
farm of the near future (already, indi-■; 
vidual cows are being fitted with mini- 
computers) could eclipse the farmer's ■ 
traditional affinity with his stock, his i 
crops and the cycles of nature. ! 

The most disquieting aspect of the^ 
silicon-chip revolution, though, is not : 
its distancing us from nature—even 
before the Industrial Revolution, man/ 
was trying to do that—hut its distanc- : 
ing us from understanding. 

Fortunately, as we have seen, that is 
not an inescapable response. Indeed, in 
many fields, such as music and domes¬ 
tic computers, the technology is such 
as to facilitate learning and extend 
understanding. The real test is how to 
use it. And that poses a further ques¬ 
tion: Is education today helping pupils 
to grasp the full benefits ol the mic¬ 
roelectronic revolution while at the 
same time compensating for the loss of 
those familiar skills which really have 
gone for ever? q 

Bernard Dixon is the former Editor of New 
vientlsL Reproduced from Impact of Society on 
suenre; np. 2.1983 ©UNESCO 1983. 




why do they occur? 



F ll<> I thue was lImo.x and then, 
as the night descended, total 
darkness Kor neatly three 
hours on thal Id Julv evening 
last year, the entire industrial State of 
Mahiiia.shtia wrnl without power, 
grinding evvrv thing to a halt There 
was a tangled mass of people and 
vehicles on the roads ot Bomhav. I leav\ 
rains added to the misery. Though the 
power supple came hack by about eight 
o’clock in the night, it was well oast 
midnight when the traffic iam cle.ued 
up 

A senes ot events led to this black¬ 
out Larhei in the dav, at 2 "i0 p m . in 
a considerably loaded power s\Mem. a 
generator at horadi tupped and !i()U \\w 
ol power was lr»st. It probably came 
hack on line again, but at 2 IS p.m.. 
the State Klcclncilv Boaul uit itv.lt 
from Uurant bv opening out Ihe line 
between Tarapur and boiivili (which 
connects the Tarapur Aturnic Power 
Station hi Ihe date gnd) lo prevent 
(■uiiu.it li »m diawing ex, ess power 
Imm the M.iluo.iditr.i gnd About the 
same tune, I tic Huhli-Belgaum line, 
connecting ihe Mate to Karnataka, 
tripped to> a lew minutes Between A 
and \ pm the hequena showed iv» 
signs ol impjuvmg beyond 4S 5 Hz At 
4.21 pm ihe Kollwpur-Bclgauni line 
tupped, pushing the system frequent \ 
down to Vi 5 llz when rnosi ot the 
generating set - a? Maharashtra went oft 
the line and the state was plunged into 
complete darkness. 

The gravest power failure in the 
world occurred in North America on 9 


Novcmhci PM).) \ hiuk up ula\ pn* 
tecting one ■*»! the five lines feeding 
power from a PS hydroelectric power 
station (Beck No 2) lo the northern 
part of Canadian United Slates Eastern 
<lAM'SL) Inter connection operated and 
caused the cirunt-hi takers at Beck lo 
open the unfaulted line The power 
flow on Ihe disconnected line shitted to 
the remaining loui lines, each ot which 
then became loaded beyond the critical 
level at which its back-up piotective 
relay was set to function Tlius the lour 
lemammg lines tripped out in cascade 
in ? 7 seconds Within tour seconds 
alter the initial tripout at the Beck 
Station, most of Ihe i WI m area east of 
Michigan was broken into segments 
(islands) The islands which had excess 
generation experienced overfrequent v 
and those with excess load experienced 
under frequency conditions helnre 
generators in all the areas ultimately 
tripped rlue to large deviations in 
Ircquencv People were trapped in the 
underground transit system and in tall 
buildings To thirty million people, the 
only source of alternative power that 
night was the Full Moon 

Although the two incidents are not 
comparable, they raise several impor 
lanl questions 

Are there any deficiencies m the 
overall planning of eo-ordinjhon ol 
power grids which would trigger 
another incident that will cascade 
(cause sequential tripouts) into a mas¬ 
sive failure of the system*' 

In our sophisticated power technolo¬ 
gy which is producing .supersize gener¬ 


ator s and mcica.singh lomplex inter 
connections, have we m some inst¬ 
ances neglected to provide adequate 
controls and hack-up equipment that 
Can assist in an emergency situation’*' 

As one possible approach, have our 
stale electricity hoards planned adequ 
ately for scheduled load shedding by 
automatic and manual controls in an 
emergency silualmn in which under- 
trequenev develops'-' Is the load shed¬ 
ding dictated by technical considera 
lions'' 

Have we m the engineering proles 
sion become so self-satisfied by our 
technological and scientific achieve¬ 
ments that we have lost sight of the 
potential dangers lurking m emergency 
or unexpected situations'' 

To know and appreciate the reasons 
Im power failures, which are becoming 
too common, one must first look at 
how a power system works and hew it 
is generally controlled That might 
help bring to the surface some glaring 
departures from the standard technical 
guidelines for such operations and the 
consequences of such departures 

Electrical power in India is gener 
ated at an alternating voltage whose 
frequency is 50 Hz (Hz. means cycles 
per second); in some countries like the 
USA, the standard frequency is 60 Hz. 
The standard frequency could be set at 
50 Hz or 60 Hz. but once fixed, this 
frequency must be maintained con¬ 
stant; this is to ensure that the system 
components like turbines, generators, 
motors and other electrical appliances 
which are designed to function at this 
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frequency do not malfunction. 

The frequency at which electrical 
power is generated depends on the' 
speed with which the generators rotate. 
The total electrical demand on a system 
is met by the mechanical power sup¬ 
plied to these generators by the tur¬ 
bines (steam or hydraulic). Whenever 
the demand (load, in the parlance of 
electrical engineers) increases, steam 
or water input to the turbines is 
automatically increased by the gov¬ 
ernor-control mechanisms (see figure) 
At a constant frequency, the turbines 
and generators rotate at a constant 
speed 

Since there is a limit to which steam 
supply to a turbine can be increased, 
theie is also a limit to which electricity 
generation can he increased. But the 
demand for power may at times exceed 
even this limit Under such conditions, 
Ihe speed of the generator and the 
frequency go down and settle at a lower 
value, resulting in under frequency 
operation of the system. (This is be¬ 
cause the excess demand tor power is 
partially met hy drawing on the kinetic 
energy of the rotating system, which 
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The general control scheme of a power generating system . 


lowers its speed and consequently the 
frequency.) Continuous underfrequen¬ 
cy operation therefore means con¬ 
tinuous shortage o! electric power. 

In a way, this is similar to how 
supply and demand governs the price 
level in a free market, though, with a 
little difference. When the supply of a 
commodity matches the demand, the 
price level remains constant: when the 
demand is more than the supply, the 
price goes up. In a power system, 
similarly, when the demand matches 
the supply or generation, the frequency 
remains constant: hut when the de¬ 
mand goes up over supply, the frequen¬ 
cy drops. 

If the electric power generated in a 
system meets the demand satisfactori¬ 
ly. then the system is working in the 
normal state. If an event like tripping 


of a line or a generator is likely to’jj 
result in a state indicating overloading * 
of system components and/or a net"; 
shortage of generation, then it is called^ 
the alert state. And if the demand n 
cannot be matched hy generation, atH 
the normal frequency, then it is called { 
the emergency stale This shortage of 
generation necessarily results in 
underfrequency operation it no load is 
shed, that is, if power supply is not 
disconnected to a section of the con¬ 
sumers sA that the demand matches 
supply again 

What are the consequences of such 
underfrequenev operation' Continuous 
underfrequency operation affects the 
performance of various equipment con¬ 
nected to the system For instance, an 
induction motor driving a water pump 
for irrigation would draw larger cur- 


It could happen again... 

A N efficient, economic and reliable 
power supply is essential to every 
segment of oui economy and it is m the 
vital interest of e\eryone to assist in the 
1 most native and remedial achun (hat 
need to he taken to alt am this supply 
Finding scapegoats is not Ihe answer nor 
are recriminations in order Instead, those 
entrusted with ihe development “1 stienct 
and technology, includin'* the electrical 
engineering profession in particular must 
I take up‘the challenge ot providing a 
satisfactory solution to the problem of 
power (allures 

The lailuro ma\ he due to faults m 
generating systems or in instruments 
which continuously monitor power supply 
to various areas in the system Or it may 
be due to excessive overloads on the 
system which may then sink faster than 
the rate at which load can be shed. In 
.short, it is either equipment failure or 
service failure. 

There are well established procedures 
to overcome the technical problems asso- 


uated with both the types of failures 
Knowing all (he parameters of operation 
and the control actions (one of (hem 
King automatic load-shedding when there 
is excessive demand) In he exercised. Uk 
natural question is. jre they being prac¬ 
tised ir. icaliLy 7 There are reasons to 
believe that they are not 'I hen is there 
any interference hy vested interests and'or 
political (ones 7 This introspection among 
all those who aie directly or indirectly 
associated with the management ol the 
supply systems will go a long wav in 
finding a solution to this problem 
A starting point could he technical 
meetings, conferences and publications 
which wi-l provide an open loium for 
professional discussions of the problems. 
One, unfortunately, notices in our coun¬ 
try the total absence of such exchanges It 
is worthwhile to mention that the pre- 
Iiminary hearings on Lite Northeast black¬ 
out which occurred on 9 November 1965 
were held on 20 November, and the 
comprehensive preliminary report by the 
Federal Power Commission was submitted 
to the US President on 6 December, 1965 


(ins! 27 days alter the incident) and was I 
avail.ihle Imm the United Males Covert I 
ment Printing Ottue And within a short 
lime after theie was a final report, giving a 
complete analysis and several reconimen 
dations 

All these reports were published and 
were available to anyone who was in 
teu-sted m ihe suhiecl In contiasl. .veil 
six months alter the blackout in M.iIki- 
rjshlra, one dots not know whether a 
report has been submitted, though a 
(ommiltee was appointed a month alter 
the blackout 

it is therefore the moial duty ol the 
power companies, whether private oi 
public, to suhmit detailed reports ol any 
major blackouts for open discussion 
among professionals. This will help in the 
ultimate analysis of the problem and 
remedial measures to prevent the repeti¬ 
tion ol such occurrences 

Having come to grips with engineering 
challenges, there would still remain the 
formidable task of convincing the vested 
interests and political forces' Who will bell ■ 
the cat 7 I 






Despite the serious consequences it has, 
why does our system operate most of the time 
at a subnormal frequency, usually 49 Hz? 

The reasons seem to be far from technical 


i 

t fents at reduced frequency which low- 
r ers its Efficiency, for the same power 
£ output, more electrical energy would 
" be consumed and the electricity bill 
> f would go up Domestic appliances us 
ing induction motor drives like re 
K frigerators and air conditioner are 
* similarly affected Electric clocks con- 
ftfiected to the system would run slow, 
*jwhich is one of the reasons why electric 
i Clocks have generally gone out of the 
[, market As for domestic appliances 
''which do not use induction motor 

i 


drives, like lamps, irons, geysers and 
heaters, thev are not affected much 
Not sd obvious to the common man, 
but well known to power engineers is 
the damage that underfrequency opera¬ 
tion can cause to generating machin¬ 
ery, particularly steam turbines At 
off-normal frequencies the turbine 
blades are subiected to shock and caused 
to vibrate, the greater the departure 
from the normal frequency, the greater 
the vibrations And the vibrations could 
reduce the turbine life Research into 


this aspect was conducted by General 
Electric in the US in the mid-1960s 
following the Northeast power failure 
The conclusions of this study gave the 
time limits for off-normal frequency 
operations of steam turbines (see fi¬ 
gure) Though some engineers have , 
expressed doubts about the exact value 
of these limits there is unanimity that 
frequency should be restored to normal 
in the shortest possible time 
Continuous underfrequencv opera 
tion also greatly hampers the man 
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Operating limits for steam turbines (worked out by General Electric) at various states 
frequency deviation from the normal. At a frequency deviation of one per cent from tt(| 
normal value, the system could be allowed to operate for only 91 minutes, for two per , 
cent, 13 minutes, and so on. 


oeuvring capability of system engineers 
in emergency conditions. A generator 
is set to trip automatically when the 
frequency drops to 47.5 Hz (5 per cent 
deviation from the normal of 50 Hz). 
Now consider a system which constant¬ 
ly works at 49 Hz. In case of severe 
disturbances, the frequency would 
reach 47.5 Hz much faster than when it 
operates at 50 Hz. This means that the 
time available for corrective action is 
drastically reduced and chances of a 
generator trip increase. Though a 
generator trip is not uncommon, and 
may generally be tolerated under nor¬ 
mal operating conditions, tripping 
under emergency conditions gives a 
devastating blow to the system because 
it results in less availability of power 
precisely when one wants more and 
more of it. 

Despite these serious consequences, 
why is it that our system operates most 
of the time at subnormal frequency, 
usually at 49 Hz? There appear to be 
considerations which are far from 
technical. 

Manoeuvring under emergency 
conditions 

In an emergency, there are generally 
two ways of bringing the system back 
to normal, the first is to shed load and 
second, to boost generation if suffi¬ 
cient spinning reserve capacity is avail¬ 
able (spinning reserve is that power 
which can be injected into the system 
within 10 minutes and is obtained from 
generators which are kept running and 
are usually supplying very little power 
but are ready to pick up generation 
when demanded). There are standard 
guidelines given by power utilities and 
organisations for load-shedding. For 
example, in the US, automatic load¬ 
shedding relays are set to disconnect 
supply when the frequency drops 1.5 
per cent below the normal. What is to 
be the setting of these relays when the 
system normally (!) operates at 2 per 
cent below normal? 

The dilemma here is whether or not 
one should readjust the relay settings. 
And, if yes, to what extent? If the 
short-term approach of adjusting the 
relay settings gees very far, it may 


upset the entire coordination of the 
underfrequency settings in the system. 
For example, if the generator relay is 
readjusted to trip at a lower frequency, 
say 46 Hz, then the underfrequency 
setting of all other generators and 
relays in the system will have to be* 
readjusted, which is a serious problem. 
Also, if the rate of frequency decline is 
very fast, then a crucial generator may 
trip before the automatic load¬ 
shedding relay disconnects the load! Is 
this what happened on 13 July, 1983 in 
Maharashtra? That the Koradi generat¬ 
ing unit tripped at 2.50 p.m. has been 
reported, but was it the cause of the 
final collapse at 4.21 p.m.’ Or was 
there any further loss of generation 
elsewhere? 

Boosting the spinning reserve comes 
only next to load-shedding m saving a 
sinking system although it could he 
effective in the initial stages of declin¬ 
ing frequency. There are, however, 
some problems. Boosting generation in 
the shortest possible time would re¬ 
quire close and efficient coordination 
of boiler controls and the lurbine- 
governor-control mechanism. There 
would also be a limit on the power 
ramping rate (the rate at which 
generation can be increased) which 
would again depend on the particulars 
of boilers and turbines. Also, if the 
generation is increased at a rate taster 
than recommended in an anxious mo¬ 
ment, there is every likelihood of the 
generator being tripped due to some 
other upsets in the boiler or turbine at 
a critical point. Thus will defeat the very 
purpose for which the spinning reserve 


is provided. Because of these factors,'! 
the effectiveness of spinning reserve in '■ 
bringing a collapsing system to normal: 
working condition is rather limited. 

System restoration 

System* restoration starts when the 
system has failed completely or partial¬ 
ly and has come to some steady state. 
More often, it is the "brownout" rather 
than the blackout, from which restora¬ 
tion starts. How soon the system can be 
brought back to normal depends upon 
the generation sources (thermal or 
hydro), transmission facilities, availa¬ 
bility of auxiliary power sources, the 
nature of disturbance which caused the 
failure, the availability of qualified per¬ 
sonnel for unit and station start-up and 
the system load requirements. Thermal 
power stations take a longer time for 
start-up. Hydroelectric stations, on the 
other hand, have a distinct advantage 
over thermal stations in that they can 
usually he started without auxiliary 
power other than the emergency bat¬ 
tery requirement for light and control 
circuits By placing gas turbine gener¬ 
ating units at strategic urban locations, 
power supply can be restored at least 
for vital services almost immediately 
following a widespread system power 
failure. The complete restoration plan 
involves adjusting generation to de¬ 
mand. resynchronising the islands 
Which had formed, restoring loads 
which were shed, getting generating 
units or plants hack on line, re¬ 
establishing scheduled interchanges 
and then scheduling repair of any 
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Introducing the revolutionary 
new PLUTON 



Saves 80% 
on electricity 

The Pluton luminaire 
houses a revolutionary 
Philips PL9 watt 
lamp which gives light 
equal to a normal 
60 watt bulb 


The last word 
in flexibility and elegance 

This sleek, attractive 
luminaire turns any way you please, 
directing a beam of bright and pleasant light 
exactly where you want it 

Philips Pluton is ideal for your executive 
table, work-bench or for reading at home. 


The PL Lamp 
lasts 5000 
burning hours 

That’s 5 times longer than 
the normal bulb 


PLUTON 

Another breakthrough from Philips 
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Contact 

Philips India 

Lighting Division, Band Box House. 

254-D, Dr. Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bombay 400 025 
Tel 4220311 

or Sole Distributing Dealer for India* 

International Chemicals 

112. Dadasaheb Phalke Road, Dadar, Bombay 400 014 
Tel 442945, 447610.443501 


Philips-the trusted Indian household name for over fifty years 






COOKING 

SCIENTIFICALLY 


C OOKS were the world's first scientists 
and they are still among the most 
skilful even if unwittingly so Ever since 
prehistoric times, cooks have used sound 
scientific principles, even if only dimly or 
incompletely understanding them, in pre¬ 
paring and processing food Recipes, most 
of them handed down through generations, 
represent the culmination of much trial and 
error, and many experiments in the kitch 
en Cooks have always been good at ex¬ 
perimentation and keen and minute in their 
observation of the results, two vital aspects 
of all scientific work 
Indeed modern science s debt to cooking 
is greater than might be imagined The first 
laboratories were kitchens, the first re 
search benches kitchen tables, the first 
scientific equipment the* stoves, cauldrons, 
jars, bottles, pans bowls knives ladles and 
ovens of many a long forgotten kitchen 
Prom the earliest alchemist to the youthful, 
budding scientist of toddy, the kitchen has 
always exerted a tremendous fascination, 
and the mysterious processes of heating 
soaking baking grinding grating, chop 
ping, mixing and even brewing first began 
in the kitchen long before laboratories were 
invented 

Look at some of the ways the cook acts as 
an unwitting scientist Heating is of 
course the commonest cooking operation 
Most foods are easily digested if heat is used 
to change the protein and starch in them 
into forms which are more readily broken 


down by the body The natural enzymes of 
the digestive juices can more effectively 
reach their “target" molecules, when the 
outer cell walls and membranes have been 
broken down or burst open by the heat of 
cooking 

Tips for vegetarians 

Colour plays an important role in veget¬ 
able cooking Cooked peas, for example, 
may be an appetising shade of green or 
biliously coloured, depending on how they 
were cooked Chlorophyll, a green pigment 
in plant tissues, gives peas and other green 
vegetables their characteristic colour Che 
mically, the chlorophyll molecule has a 'head 
comprising of a magnesium atom enclosed 
in a large, flat ring-shaped structure and a 
tail The presence of this metal atom gives 
chlorophyll its bright green colour In the 
presence of natural acids and heat, the 
chlorophyll molecule is attacked The mag 
nesium atom is substituted with hydrogen 
atoms causing the colour to fade 

Thus peas and other green vegetables like 
palak, beans, and cabbage should be boiled 
or cooked in an uncovered pan in a minimal 
quantity of water or without it After one or 
two minutes of boiling the heat should be 
lowered and the vegetables allowed to cook 
till they are tender This ensures that they 
do not lose their colour 

Carrots too change colour on cooking 
The pigment carotene confers a character 
istic orange yellow colour To prevent dis 



Carrots lose their brilliant orange mtam# 
Hon on cooking and turn a dull yellow ] 


colouration, carrots should be cooked as 
little as possible Other fruits and vegetables, 
whose colours fade on cooking include red 
pumpkin sweet potatoes and oranges 
When a cook puts peeled potatoes in 
water before boiling them or sprinkles 


Cooks unwittingly rely on I 
basic scientific phenomena } 
to tickle the palate and - 

delight the eye , 1 


lemon juice over apples and bananas in at 
fresh fruit salad he prevents the natural* 
oxidation process that causes unsightlyJ 
browning Alternatively, apples and bananas J 
can be cut with a knife dipped in a 
salt water solution 

The traditional squeeze of lemon juice on 
boiled rice keeps it white and fluffy and 
prevents unattractive yellowing This, in 
fact is a sound chemical treatment of an 
acid-sensitive pigment in the rice that turns 
yellow if it become too alkaline Lemon 
juice added to sauces retards spoilage due to 
bacterial growth because of its citric act^ 
content 1 


Peas cooked in vinegar appear a drab olive colour, while those cooked in baking soda 
are an appetising green 


\ 
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£* With respect to mineral and vitamins 
$}the news is bad. Couking depletes or 
pHe^troys these nutrients. Bicarbonate ot 
x$oda, is often added to green vegetables to 
improve their colour and to items like white 
'i 'grams (Cicer arietum—chana ), for fast 
| ^cooking. It creates an alkaline solution that 
| Accelerates loss of vitamin C. The use ot 
| (large amounts of water in cooking, is the 
worst of all, as water dissolves or leaches 
iapsential minerals and vitamins which are 
* t llWt behind in the pot. 

' Chinese cooks have always used fer- 
I?' mented soyabean sauce to enhance the 
[.(-natural flavours of cooked food. Modern 
culinary science now gives both the food 
M manufacturer and the housewife the vital 
*,.^Chemical ingredient of this sauce, monoso 
j^'dium glutamate or ajmomoto as it is 
^(popularly called, for exactly the same pur- 
l^jiose. Volatile flavour components are re- 
chased by heating it with vegetables, like 
;;4$arrots, cabbage and other foods. 

1 Fats, an important nutrient, are general- 
easy to digest and are little affected by 

* formal cooking. Overcooking reduces their 
? 'nutritive value, while prolonged overcouk- 
y, ting makes them inedible. By far the most 
ij important result of cooking fats is on the 

/other foods cooking with them, as fats add 
? essential nutrients. The Indian and Chinese 
practice of cooking vegetables and other 
foods in groundnut oil or soyabean oil, for 
' example, adds vitamin E and linoleic acid to 

* the finished dish Frying an egg in huttci or 
,l margarine also adds a whole cluster of 

nutrients, including vitamins A, D. and E 
and triglycerides. Cooking with fats adds a 
high piopnrtion of calories to food. 

■ Savouries 

The cook has also always been an unwit¬ 
ting physicist, too. conjuring up various 
surface phenomena essential to ceitam 
culinary results Fur instance, when puff - 
pastry or pawthas are halted or cooked, 
pockets ot steam are generated between the 
layers of flour and fat, causing the food- 
item to swell This expanded form, especial 
ly for the pastry, is later preserved when the 
heat of the oven sets the flour proteins, so 
that correct baking times and temperatures 
are purely chemical conditions that the 
:ook must regulate. 

' Similarly, the formation of a skin on the 
surface of heated custards, sauces and 
iimilar foods is prevented hy putting a blob 
yf butter on them This nelts and so 
prevents the interaction of the liquid with 
* foe air to form a cooling crust of skin or an 
!'‘'.apron". On the other hand, 




Typ* ot tender rough 

meat 


Surface temperature 


high 

Cooking time Long 
Surface flavour 


low 

Short 


Fiber proteins 
. destroyed 


r 



The white and yolk of eggs differ in basic Tender and tough meats also differ in 
composition and nature of their proteins composition 


when the cook whips up the white of an egg 
to make meringue, this same reaction of 
surface-setting is deliberately encouraged. 
To ensure this, all fat must he absent, and 
since egg yolk is nearly one-third fat, it has 
to be most carefully separated from the 
white, which alone is used. 

Whipping of egg whites for meringues, 
souffles and cakes is related to changes in 
protein structure. Egg whites normally 
exist in the presence of water. By whipping 
air into the system, the proteins get stretch¬ 
ed and unfold to form a rigid, foamy 
structure, [see Science Today. June 1983. 
Page 39.| 

Egg yolk is generally the emulsifier in 
preparations like mayonnaise, ice cream 
and milk-jelly. Its fat content comprises 
phospholipids and cholesterol which have 
excellent emulsifying properties. 

The protein content of the egg contri¬ 
butes the property of coagulation and so is 
used to hind mince when making meat balls 
or cutlets. For vegetarians, the boundary 
effect is obtained by wrapping the cutlets 
and other items to he fried like pakodas in 
hesan (gram flour) puree. Heat-induced 
coagulation causes changes in the proteins. 
In raw eggs, the protein molecules exist as 
long coiled, roughly spherical chains held 
together hy weak bonds. Heating changes 
this. It causes the weak bonds to break and 
the protein unfolds and forms a rigid gel. 
This process is called denaturation. White 
proteins coagulate at 62°C to 65°C while 
yolk proteins coagulate at 70^. Coagula¬ 
tion is an irreversible process so when 
making custards, sauces or other dishes 


which require only thickening and not 
complete coagulation of eggs, the heat 
should be slow and regulated. 

All cooks also make use of some man¬ 
made chemicals in their work, like baking 
powder for instance. Baking powder is 
sodium bicarbonate mixed with acid phos¬ 
phates and tartrates. It releases carbon 
dioxide gas inside flour products and so 
"raises" or lightens them. Man-made che¬ 
micals also greatly enhance the flavours of 
certain savoury dishes. 

Meats 

It has long been known through practical 
experience that tender meat from young 
animals needs little cooking, but tougher 
varieties require long and careful cooking 
to make them palatable. This is because 
tender meats contain little connective '.is¬ 
sue and the others much more. Long 
cooking is required to break them down or 
render them into gelatine that makes the 
meat tender to chew. However, the same 
effect can be achieved without cooking too; 
in hamburgers and kheema for instance, 
beefsteak or slices of meat are broken up by 
chopping and can be eaten raw as steak 
tartare. 

Gastronomists even classify the flavour of 
cooked meats into two categories: 'base 
notes’ and 'species notes’. Base notes in 
effect, are characteristic of all meats and are 
similar in character. They are derived from 
heat-induced changes m the sugars and 
amino acids present in meats. Species notes 
are those subtle flavours that distinguish, 
say, chicken from mutton. 
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BIGRADE PROPERTY OF MAGIC SQUARES 


AMONG the interesting properties of 
ximagic squares, the bigrade property was 
shown by D. R. Kaprekar in Science Today. 
March 1981, where he maintained that this 
property does not hold for magic squares of 
order higher than three. However, 4x4 
magic squares also have this property. 

A fourth order magic square formed by 
the numbers 1 to 16 is shown in Pig. 1. The 
magic constant of this square is 34, that is, 
the numbers in each row, each column and 
each of the two main diagonals add up to 
34. The sums of the squares of the numbers 
in the two outer rows are, 

l J +14 2 +15 2 +4 2 =438 
13 2 + 2 2 +3’+16'=438 

and the sums for the inner rows are 

12 J +7 2 +6 J +9 2 =310 

8Hir+10 2 +5- , =31<» 


sides of the dotted square (12,14, 3 and 5; 
15, 9, 8 and 2) show the following prop¬ 
erties: 

12+14+3+5=15+9+8+2*34 

12*+14 J +3 , +5 1 =l5'+9 2 +8 2 +2 2 =374= 

34x11 

12’+ 14 l +3 3 -r5 3 = 15 1 +9 J +8 J +2 3 =4624= 
34x136 

Note that the sums of the squares and the 
cubes of the numbers are multiples of 34 
which is the magic constant of 4x4 square. 

The rows and the columns of the 4x4 
magic square can be shuffled to give the 
magic square of Fig. 3. The sums of the 
squares, as well as of the cubes, of the 
numbers on the main diagonals of this 
square are equal 

12 2 +3 2 +14'+5 2 =8 2 +15 2 +2 3 +9'=374 
12 , +3 J +14 , +5‘=8'+ 15 , +2 , +9*=4624 
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31 2 +9 3 +17 i +7 2 =25 3 +15 a +23 J +l 3 =I3» 
3 2 +21 2 +13 J +27 3 =5*+19 2 +ll 3 +29 2 *134 

Another 4x4 magic square can 4| 
obtained from the digits 1, 6, 8 and 9. Thi 
magic square (see Pig. 5) has a mag| 
constant 264 and has some curious prop 
erties. These properties bear resemblano 
with the well-known bigrade property 0 
magic squares. ? 

The sums of the squares of the numbed 
in the first row and the second coluntij 
< 1R=2C) are the same: ;.i 

96 2 +ll 3 +89H68 2 =ll , +69 l +86 2 +9P 

* 2188 ! 

Similarly for the second row and the'ftrif 
column (2R=JC) the sums are again equ|| 
88 2 +69 J +91 2 +16 J =96 2 +88 2 +61 , +lM 

=210499 

The sums for the third row and fourth! 
column (3R—40 and for the fourth rduda 
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The same is true of the column*. Each 
outer column’s numbers when squared and 
added give the sum 378, 

I 2 +12 J +8 ,, + 13' , =378 
4 J +9 J +5 2 +l6=378 

Each inner column's squared number add 
up to 370 

14 J + /’■'+] l 2 +2 # =370 
15+6*’+10 J +3=370 

The 4x4 magic square under considera¬ 
tion has some additional interesting pro¬ 
perties. Inside this square draw a smaller 
square as shown by the broken lines (Pig. 
2). The numbers appearing on the opposite 


Now. we show the bigrade property of a 
fourth order magic square formed by using 
odd numbers from 1 to 31. This magic 
square (Pig. 4) has a magic constant of 64. 

For the two outer rows the sums of the 
squares of the numbers are, 

31 2 +3 , +5->25 i =1620 
7‘+27‘ , +29 J +1"'= 1620 

The sums for the inner rows are 
9 i +21‘*+ 19'+15 J =1J08 
17'+ I3* , + ll , +23’=ll()8 

For the outer columns and the inner 
columns the sums are respectively 1380 and 
1348. 


and third column (4R=3C) are again the* 
same:6^+86 2 +18 , +99 5 =68'+!6 2 +99 2 +8lf 

=21242 

19 i +98’+66‘+8l !, =8y+9P + 18 !f +^ 

Thus there exist some relations between) 
the sums of the numbers in the neighbours 
ing rows and columns. This property can bc$ 
called amicable property of mag*; squares.!? 
When the above square is turned upside!) 
down it still has the same magic sonstant.j) 

P. K. Mukherjet $ 

Dr. Mukherjee is lecturer m Physics at Deshhan * 
du College, New Delhi . ) 


PLAY WITH DIGITS 

T HE digits, to begin with 8 and 9 can be 
played with to give products of interest¬ 
ing properties. We have: 

9x8-72 

79x8=632 

Let us denote the multiples of 8 as Hi and 
the result as R„ in the xth stage. Generally, 
M, can be obtained by placing the extreme 
left digit of R ta _„. on the left of M h _ u , and 
R« can be obtained by placing, x consecutive 
digits starting with 2. and (8-x) in unit. 


10th, 100th... position respectively. And K, 
will always be of (x+1) digits. We have: 

9x8= 72 (i) (7=8-1) 

79x8= 632 (ii) (6=8-2) 

679x8= 5432 (in) (5=8-3) 

5679x 8= 45432 (iv) (4=8-4) 

45679x8= 365432 (v) (3=8-5) 

345679x8= 2765432 (vi) (2=8-6) 
2345679x8- 18765432 (vii) (1=8-7) 
12345679X8= 098765432 (viii) (0=8-8) 
In die 3rd stage, x-3, Hence,3 consecu¬ 
tive digits, namely 2, 3, 4 and 8-3=5 make 
the series auto-consecutive. In the 8th stage 


x=8. that is, 8-8=0. Therefore R, is not of ? 
(8 + l)=9 digits but of 8 digits. f 

It is interesting to note that the extreme { 
left digits of M, (excluding 1st stage) and ft,, ^ 
are consecutive digits. And in 8th stage if 1 !j 
is taken away from M, and [(9-l)=81 is \ 
removed from R„ the numbers are symme- $ 
trie to each other, that is, they are reversed | 
in order. j 

SaJtl Chakrabortyjj 

Mr. Chakraborty is a .... res Officer at Central J 
Coalfields Ltd, Dhenkanol. Orissa. I 
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ENERGY DILEMMA 


and environmental pressures on the rise 
and failure to catch up with other energy 
options, will perforce make this transition 
disruptive, even brutal. What is needed is 


T HE 12th Congress of the World Energy 
Conference (WECi was held at New Delhi 
to September, 1983, with over 3,000 dele¬ 
gates from about 70 countries, wec is a 
world organisation in London having obser¬ 
ver status with the United Nations. 

The theme of the conference was "Energy 
development—quality of life". Comprehen¬ 
sive confabulations by diffetent working 
groups on specific subjects like energy 
conservation, hydrocarbon technology. 


utilisation of thermal power generation is 
abysmally low while energy-efficient means 
and methods cry for implementation by the 
Indian industry. 

The wec epitomised the inexorable 
energy transition, which given an optimis¬ 
tic but realistic energy policy characterised 
by diversity and flexibility, can be smooth 
and gradual. In contrast, exponential 
growth in energy demand, with population 


not money but imagination to usher in an 
era of abundant energy without attendant 
hazards and ecological implications in the 
foreseeable future. 

Dhirendra K. Dixit „ 

Mr. Dixit a member of the faculty of mechanical 
engineering at the Visvesvaraya Regional Col¬ 
lege of Engineering* Nagpur ; is currently on 
deputation with the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering at the Indian institute of Technology , 
Bombay . 


availability of thermal generating sets and -- l|a - f - • • 

' international cooperation were undertaken. IVlOrG IlCjllt Oil pnOtOSyfltllGSIS 
A special session was also earmarked for 

energy scenario in India. All in all, it was a rpnE International Congress on ‘Photo- obtained in the past three to four years 
unique venture in cooperative global energy j, synthesis Research’ is held once in three using inside-out ihloroplasl membrane 
.forecasting. y ears an( j sixth such Congress was held vesicles suggests that the partition regions 

, The purpose of all this exercise is to j n Brussels, Belgium from 1 to 6 August, of the grana in the chloroplast may contain 

■ underscore the role and contribution of 1983. Traditionally the Congress is attended only photosystem II (the photosystem I 

such a world meet in evolving a global by a large number of scientists and virtually components seem to be absent from parti- 

energy strategy with a long-term pespec- a jj u, e leading researchers working in the tion$). The stroma-exposed membranes 

tive. Euphoric expectations about concrete different aspects of photosynthesis research contain all of the photosystem I. 

projections or future directions, however, are piesent. The Brussels Congress was Additionally the membrane appears to be 
soon evaporated during the course of the attended by over 900 scientists and con- a dynamic structure. There is now convinc- 

meeting. Except for mouthing platitudes sisted of 10 plenary lectures, 20 symposia, ing evidence to show that phosphorylation 

like: minimising the use of oil and king- about 750 poster presentations and a special of the light harvesting pigment protein 

coal, and nuclear power as hope for tomor- evening session to discuss “Science and complex (an intrinsic membrane compo- 

row, with renewable energy sources chip- government policy". nent) results in its lateral diffusion in the 

ping in as country-cousins and maturing The 10 plenary lectures and 20 symposia membrane. The phosphorylation-induced 
after the turn of the century, nothing sessions were devoted to up-dating of our mobile nature of this pigment complex 

concrete came out of the whole extreise. knowledge in different aspects of photo- permits the membrane to deliver, in a 

Ironically, since about half of the energy synthesis research, with special emphasis regulated manner, the excitation energy to 

consumption in our country (and perhaps on the developments that have taken place the two photosystems. Thus the rate of 

in other developing countries too) is in the since the last meeting held in Greece. turnover of the two photosystems which 
non-commercial sector, not even a token The different aspects of photosynthesis must function in series, is critically ba- 

discussion was thought appropriate or research discussed at the meeting included lanced by the dynamic nature of the mem- 

necessary on this topic. the molecular architecture of the photo- brane to achieve maximum efficiency. 

Incidentally, the recent World Bank re- synthetic membrane, regulation of excita- The precise function and characterisation 

i port doesn’t seem to set much store by tion energy distribution, enzymology and of different electron transport components 

i renewable sources of energy, about which it regulation of carbon dioxide fixation, is also becoming clear. The structure, 

I says: “The development, adaptation and organisation and expression of chloroplast subunit character and proton pumping 

application ol certain technologies, such as genome, effects of stress conditions on the function of cytochrome f/b6 complex was 

photo-voltaics and hiogas-digesters has structure and ' motion of photosynthetic reported. 

proved more difficult, and their costs have apparatus, development of the chloroplast, There has been a hectic activity in 
not come down as quickly as was initially structure, biochemistry and biophysics of understanding the organisation and ex- 

forecasted." Its recipe for the developing reaction center complexes from photo- pression of chloroplast genome. The map- 

nations is to go in for. oil cxploiatiun and synthetic bacteria, algae and higher plants, ping of the circular dna of chloroplast has 

exploitation of coal and hydel powei. electron and proton transport, solar energy progressed further. The mapping and iden- 

This picture, however, has no foundation utilisation by photosynthetic organisms, etc. tification of products of photogene 32 was 

*in facts By adopting an optimum energy- The knowledge in different areas is grow- reported—these photogenes are not dus- 
mix with a sensible balance between nuc- mg fast and some of interesting develop- tered but are dispersed. Also only about 16 


lear apple and *olar orange. India can and 
should tide over energy transition blues. We 
hgve just exploited 12 per cent of the total 
hydropower potential estimated at-75.000 
m\v at 60 per cent load factor. Capacity- 


ments are considered in this report. A 
majoi development reported at the meeting 
related to the lateral heterogeneity in the 
organisation of the components of the 
chloroplast membrane. The evidence 


per cent of the genome is responsive to 
light and is estimated to be 17 kilo base 
pairs (KBP). The gene coding for herbicide 
binding protein is chloroplastic and has 
been sequenced. 



The gene-cloning techniques have proved 
useful m determining the amino acid sequ¬ 
ence of polypeptides (by nucleotide se¬ 
quencing) and several membrane polypep¬ 
tides have been sequenced by this approach. 
Using the newly developed concept of 
“Hydropathy plotting" from the amino acid 
sequences, the possible structural 
arrangement of the molecule in the mem¬ 
brane can be deduced. Using these techni¬ 
ques, several workers proposed excellent 
working models for molecular folding of the 
membrane components and attempted to 
explain their function. 

Biochemically, besides investigations on 
the characteristics of different enzymes 
involved in carbon dioxide fixation ferredox- 
in/thioredoxin system, regulation of about 
a dozen of enzymes in higher plants and 
cyanobacteria was reported. A new Finding 
in this area is the demonstration of the 
involvement of ferredoxin/thioredoxin sys¬ 
tem in non-photosynthetic cells also. 
Another interesting development was the 
identification of fructose-2, 6-biphosphate, 
as a regulatory metabolite governing the 
synthesis and breakdown of sucrose. It 
appears that the chloroplast communicates 
with the cytosol through this metabolite. 

There were also several reports on the 
effects of different stress conditions on the 
enzymes of the plant. Some presentations 
related to the effects of increased carbon 
dioxide concentration on the metabolism of 
plants. This area should gradually acquire 
importance as the carbon dioxide concen¬ 
trations in the atmosphere is predicted to 
rise gradually. For the Indian scientists this 
may be a useful area of research. 

At the meeting, biophysicists reported the 
structure and composition of the multi- 
subunit reaction center of the photo-synthetic 
bacteria. Several studies on the organisa¬ 
tion of the photosystem II reaction center 
were alsti reported. Suggestions for the 
function of different polypeptides were 
made. The water oxidising enzyme con¬ 
tinues to’provide challenges to the innova¬ 
tive investigators. 

The proton pumping and synthesis of 
adenosine triphosphate was another area of 
considerable interest. There were also re¬ 
ports on productivity aspects and hydrogen- 
generation through biological systems. The 
hydrogen production using marine, blue- 
green algae seems to be worthy of attention. 
The Congress also discussed other aspects 
of photosynthesis, not only in higher 
plants but also in cyanobacteria and photo¬ 
synthetic bacteria. 

The overall impression one got from the 


deliberations at the Congress was that 
tremendous developments are taking place 
in the basic research related to chloroplast 
function. The techniques of genetic en¬ 
gineering have been successfully utilised by 
the scientists in gaining basic understand¬ 
ing ot the membrane components and their 
organisation. The applied aspects, barring 

Artificial 

chromosomes 

E ACH eukaryotic cell (a cell with a true 
nucleus) contains a constant and spe¬ 
cies-specific number of paired or diploid 
chromosomes. The total complement of 
individual chromosomes is termed the 
chromosome number. The chromosome 
pairs exhibit great differences in their 
length, shape and size but on an average 
their length varies between 1 to 15 micro¬ 
metres. The shape of each pair during 
cell-division depends on the location of the 
centromere, a body that controls the move¬ 
ment of the chromosome in cell division. In 
fact, the position of the centromere is 
characteristic for a chromosome and de¬ 
fines its short and long arm. Telomeres are 
the physical ends of the chromosomes and 
are responsible for their integrity. 

Chemically, chromosomes consist of 
deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) combined with 
certain basic proteins (histones), more 
complex proteins and ribonucleic acid (RNA> 
New chromosomes originate only through 
duplication of pre-existing ones. And this 
takes place during cell division. 

Until recently, these structures were 
studied mainly by indirect procedures. 
However, the results reported recently ( Na¬ 
ture 308 189) by Andrew Murray and Jark 
Szostak from the Harvard Medical School, 
USA, enables the scientists to clone structu¬ 
ral domains of chromosomes. In other 
words, it is now possible to construct 
artificial chromosomes from cloned frag¬ 
ments of dna This has opened the way for 
understanding and exploring fully the 
mechanics of chromosomes. The authors 
succeeded in introducing a chromosome 
built m vitro into the yeast cells; the 
information contained therein was copied 
faithfully and passed on to the daughter 
yeast cells. 

In their task of creating an artificial 
chromosome, the scientists heavily relied 
on the work of Louise Clarke and John 
Carbon of the University of California at San 
Diego. Clarke and Carbon had isolated and 
determined the full dna sequences of centr¬ 
omeres from yeast chromosomes. To one 
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slow progress. 

P.V.SaMj 

Dr. Sane is Deputy Director ot the Nath 
Botanical Research Institute, Lucknow, For 
hi, he was with the nun aittvely trwohnfd i 
research on photosynthesis 

such characterised centromere, Murray amf] 
Szostak added autonomously replicatii 
sequences iarso These sequences are 
able of promoting extrachromosomal repli*j 
cation of plasmid dnas. The genes which 
they selected for their chromosome enaMed. 
the cell to manufacture its own leucine and 
uracil. These are important substances 
they have to he supplied in a ready to use 
state to the recipient cells. This ability to 
produce leucine and uracil facilitates the 
identification of cells transformed by the] 
newly-introduced artificial chromosome. 

Additidh of telomeres allows plasmids tot 
be perpetuated as linear molecules since 
efficient separation of these structures dur- 
ing cell division is greatly helped by the 
linearity of chromosomes. These special 
sequences (telomeres) were taken from a 
protozoan, Tetrahymena , and were added to 
the ends of the artificial chromosome. 

This in vitro constructed chromosome 
was functional hut not very stable This 
instability was due to. at least in part, the 
small size of the chromosome These stu¬ 
dies have provided supporting evidence that 
a centromere is required for efficient segre- <! 
gation only and has no role in homologucjl 
recognition. J; 

At the moment these artificial chromo- ? 
somes are not important in yea-.t genetic ■( 
engineering, for most industrial applica- i 
tions require large number of engineered jl 
genes rather than a single copy. The impact 
of this remarkable event will he m mamma- ■ 
lian genetics, specially in the therapy of ; 
genetic diseases. The greatest hurdle in the J 
therapy of genetic diseases is the inability to 1 
replace the defective gene with a new gene \ 
at the correct place on a chromosome. Now, j 
these artificial chromosomes offer a solu- i 
tion and it is likely that in the not too - 
distant future it will be possible to replace 
the chromosome carrying the defective 
gene at the appropriate stage of an indi¬ 
vidual’s development. 

Tariq Haqqi 

Dr. Haqqi is a Research Associate, ost Research 
Project, Recombinant m i Unit, m the Depart¬ 
ment of Chemistry, Aligarh Muslim University , 
Aligarh 
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Damn robots! Robots are a threat to privacy, 
to creativity. They destroy family life. 

They form inhuman bonds of friendship... 


•Where had the two strangers been 
hiding all this while? Was it a 
trap? Everything about the female 
slrangei seemed so chic and well- 
manicured: the coifieured head, the 
flawless skin and the intelligent eyes... 
The robot manufacturers had chosen 
their PR personnel well. Or was it all 
carbonised alloy? Down with robots! 
May they fizzle in eternity! 

I controlled a mad impulse to whirl 
around and slap the girl's head off! 
Would that wipe off her smile? Oh to 
yank off that hateful perm out of her 
hair! But on the other hand, why 
should I? I could well imagine the 
bedlam on the cosmocom...terrible 
publicity for the Cause. 

I could predict the lurid headlines 
my attack would evoke: “Greenman 
goes berserk”, "Man bites bot." There 
would be days of vicarious thrill for the 
dome population languishing in a 
denatured environment. It would only 
serve as one more red rag to the 
rohotmakers to retaliate with their 
soporific advertisements. Damn 
robots." Besides, we must not torget 
the main purpose of our visit. 

My wite and I are founder members 
of the "Back To Nature" movement. 
Robotmakers derisively refer to us a$ 
LGMs. little gieen men. But we don't 
mind really. Afterall, we do advocate 
the Green Way, life natural, living 
harmonious with all things natural. 
This automatically (or naturally) puts 
us in conflict with the robotmakers. 

But believe me, we hate conflict— 
especially with humans. It is the robots 
we detest. Robots are truly an excresc¬ 
ence. the metallic pimples upon the 
face at a mechanised civilisation that is 
terminally ill. Damn robots! Robots are 
a threat to privacy, to creativity. They 
destroy family life. They form inhuman 
bonds of affection with the lonely 
children of the hedonistic parents they 
are supposed to serve. They undermine 
every human relationship. Robots will 
ultimately be the death of humanity. 

For us apocalypse is a monstrous 
mechanical maw that swallows humans 
and spews out mechanised morons... 
Alrfarlv th<* <dc?n<i abound: robots 


alienating young ones from their fami¬ 
lies, robots "softening up" young men 
and women, robots controlling all 
aspects of our life in the cities.... 
Robots' Robots! Robots! There’s scarce¬ 
ly a place on earth today where one can 
escape from these mechanical mons¬ 
ters. Go anywhere on the dome, to 
Tundra or Sahara, and one of these 
regulation “bots" will be present, grat¬ 
ing and purring, ever alert to your 
welfare, ever admonishing you with dos 
and don’ts. 

Penned like cattle as we are in these 
super-cybernetic cities, we had to re¬ 
bel! But who would have thought that a 
leading cyberneticist and his systems 
analyst wife would cast the first rock? 
That, too, in India? Imagine India, 
when the rest of the galaxy had already 
accepted (or had been forced to accept) 
robots as indivisible parts of a civilised 
human life? 

But don't forget India is an ancient 
land...land beyond memory...the land 
where man first "saw” Truth and burst 
into speech and song. The first seeds of 
the mighty tree of numeracy were laid 
in our land. Thus it was but natural 
that someone Indian lead the revolt 
against robots when these mtmusput- 
ras. cybernetic children sprung from 
men's minds, began to stifle their own 
masters . 

However, our revolt is still to spread. 
Our doctrine of a life totally self- 
sufficient, a life devoid of mechanisa¬ 
tion. is too ladical, too liberating. Most 
people are afraid of freedom. For gener¬ 
ations they have bred and died in the 
robotised environment. They cannot 
hut distrust the new doctrine, the little 
green men. that challenge the only 
world they’ve ever known. 

At first even our own children rebel¬ 
led against us. against what they called 
“bonkers bthaviour". 

“Oh, papa why have you ripped off 
the visiphone?” wailed our younger 
child “Now I can't ever receive the 
messages from my friends. And you 
know I am no telepath....” 

“Forget the visiphone,” fretted his 
elder sister. “We don’t even get a 
menial rob for handling our garbage 


transforms. Imagine what it does to 
our resource bill! No more candy!” 

Gradually however, both our chil¬ 
dren reconciled to life without their 
“beloved" serfs. They even allowed us 
to move out of the dome. Once outside 
that claustrophobic trap they began to 
change and adapt with a rapidity that 
astonished us. Perhaps it was the lack 
of mindmending drugs. You all know 
what the lemming life m a megapolis 
does to you. Without the soporifics 
which tome from vour water supply 
itself, you would either explode or 
quietly and completely go to pieces! ' 
Still, it is surprising how many people 
prefer the over-crowded domes. To this 
pampered majority of hedonists, life 
outside in the green is unthinkable 

It is all part of an enormous confi¬ 
dence trick, an immense hoax which 
keeps vast numbers of dome humans in 
happy, benumbed bondage. And, yes. it 
makes the robotmakers rich, very rich 
indeed.... The robotmakers pull the 
real strings these days, not the politi¬ 
cians. 

At first the robotmakers simply 
ignored us. After all there have been 
protests before. Entire families would 
forsake the womb-like security of the 
dome. Sometimes stragglers would re¬ 
turn, begging to be let in. But most of 
the venturers were never heard of 
again. The forests and the fields that 
swallowed them remained inscrutable 
in their verdant lushness. However, 
with our knowledge of Neotechnics, we 
felt we had a fair chance ot heating the 
system. Also, not all dissenters were 
dead. Out there on the sward, we 
occasionally met survivors like 
ourselves—doughty men and women 
who had forsaken the dome genera¬ 
tions ago.... Their powers had blos¬ 
somed out in the most unexpected 
manner. 

Where we differed from these “wild 
ones" is that we very much wanted to 
he within the galactic empire, but 
without the stultifying service of the 
robots. We were willing to try any¬ 
thing, however bizarre the technics. 

’ But upon one thing there was to be no 
compromise: no robots! Eventually, 




Yes. sometimes 1 do long for the dark angel of 
death, for the quiet oblivion of its embrace. 

For I know what it feels to be caressed by death's wings... 


Robotmakers' Conglomerate had tried 
every means in their book to “convert” 
us from our so-called error. Why? 

We were too successful. That is why! 
And the very success of our village, so 
near their dome, was a threat to their 
mindnumbing utopia. Initially their PR 
people tried to plant horror stone** 
i* <ihout our plight on the green. But the 
cosmocnm cameras told a different 
talc. Whv did we look so ruddy, so full 
of life? Why were our beds and bowers 
so full? Why were we at peace? There 
was only one answer, because we had 
abmred the robots; because we trusted 
and followed the Green Tiuth: because 
.. enough' To babble further would be 
to reveal the mysteries!' 

When the robotmakers failed to dis¬ 
credit us they had tried artifice, even 
tieachery* But nothing can shake a 
person well grounded in the lap of 
Mother Nature. At last the robotmakers 
had called for a confabulation. Could 
we refuse? Who knows, we might even 
be able to convert these misguided 
souls' We could physically demonstrate 
our superiority. We knew the eyes of 
the entire galaxy would he trained on 
these epic parleys. We would do no¬ 
thing to spoil our image. Just think of 
tire unsaved generations lost in the 
psychedelic alleys and byways of the 
domes, not (ally on earth but else¬ 
where... 

That is why we were so nervous... so 
^ afraid of failure. One could never trust 
the robotmakers. They could beljpto 
anything, even annihilation.... May 
Given save us. Down with Robots* Hack 
to \afutv / 



S.i The grtenmen have arrived. They 
seem so relaxed, yet so alert... especial¬ 
ly that leader of theirs, Manav 
Chaudhari His vibrations are strong 
and sharp. He is hiding some strong 
emotion... what a striking wife he has. 
Oh, the poor besotted souls! Don't they 
know how wrong, how utterly wrong 
they all are? Their heads should be 
mapped. Who but a fool would desert 
^ the mother embrace of the dome, the 
dome of togetherness., its myriad 


mindsports^ the tactile |oys of the 
crowd, the heat of all that human flesh 
pressed logether ... Ohhhh... the mere 
thought of it brings on Samadhi... 

I am Aloke, Sector Chief in charge of 
robot assemblies, the sole human re- 
sponsible for all these uhernctic chil- 
dien you see here. They’re all sweating 
their sockets off I'm what'' \ll Im vmi 
pampeied humans.. Im voui wellaic. 
for your pleasure, all for liee. What 
more can one want? 

Oh. I almost forgot. I am not talking 
to robots who reason logical I v I am 



talking to humans. Humans that prefer 
an apple for was it a fig?) to paradise! 
To be human is to long for hardship in 
the lap of luxury, to crave for death in 
the face of immortality. You may ask. 
“How do you know? Do you long for 
death in the face of immortality?” 

Yes, sometimes I do long for the dark 


angel of death, for the quiet ohlivion off*! 
its embrace. Tor I know what it teels 
be caressed bv death's wings . I have a 
been there and I should know' My only y 
regret is that mv dear wife Usha and i 
daughter Sona could not make it hack t 
with me Irom the world beyond 


words... 

Ever since the accident and my ; 
miraculous recovery. I have been con- 
fined to this master control room in # 
the faithful company of robots... doc¬ 
tors’ orders... They say I am not yet • 
ready for the heady surge of the crowds t 
outside. The accident that nearly sent 
me over is the one item I wish to take 
up with the greenmen. I know they 
were connected with it. How else can 
one explain the mysterious malfunc¬ 
tion of the special coaster vehicle 
which sony of Manav Chaudhari's min¬ 
ions were working on? The very vehicle 
that I reluctantly agreed to try out “for 
a spin" because of my beloved Sona... 
Well, we shall settle all scores bv end of 
this evening. 



No .one knows what happened nt the 
slmmy meeting between the leader of 
the gicenmen and duel Aloke of the 
robot assemblies. Even the holograms 
have been tampcied with . But robots 
have eyes, you know, even if they are C 
giade and compound ones... Some 
whispers have already begun to leak 
from the machines that were on duty in 
the master control room on that fateful 
evening. As leader of the riot police 
summoned hy Ihe Chief, it is my duty 
to investigate the truth and to supress 
it... 

According to one garbled account we 
received from a robot, the greenman 
and the pink mastei (Chief Aloke) had 
angry words during which the Chief 
repeatedly thumped a table, so hard 
that it broke down Yet the pink master 
who is otherwise so sensitive, felt no 
pain at all. At this, both the adversaries 
grew frightened, especially the pink 
master who seemed to go berserk, 
smashing everything in sight with his 
hand that neither hied nor broke ... 
And it was the greenman who first 
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A FINERY OF 
FEATHERS 




a schoolboy I once found a 
small dead kingfisher in our 
garden at Mulund in the suburbs 
if Bombay. The petite bird, with 
■’ 1b coral red beak and jewel-like fawn 
‘.and purple feathers, looked so exotic 
.. that I thought it was an escapee from 
some princely aviary. Or was it a 
I hapless migrant blown off its secret 
route far far away Irom Bombay? What¬ 
ever it was, I was unable to identify* it. 
None of my books listed it. Perhaps it 
was a species unknown to science. For 
a while I toyed with the idea of naming 
it in the honour of the girl who lived 
next door. But. alas, that was not to he! 

Only a few days later, I found my 
nameless kingfisher in a splendid 
American volume. Birds of the World. 
which I received as a gift (circa 1960) 
The bird, popularly called "living 
jewel", turned out to be a Three-toed 
Forest Kingfisher. Apparently it was 
widely distributed, not only in India 
but also in Burma and South-East Asia. 


It had already been classified as long 
ago as 1758 by the father of the 
binomial system of nomenclature, the 
Swedish naturalist tonneaus' 

So much for my "discovery". But the 
point is. without Arthur Singer's paint¬ 
ing in Birds of the World. I would never 
have been able to identify the king¬ 
fisher on my own. 

The adage "one picture is worth a 
thousand words" applies with as much 
force in birdwatching as in journalism. 
Indeed, in birdwatching those prover¬ 
bial thousand words often prove inade¬ 
quate. For instance, take the Monal 
Pheasant that lives in the Himalayas. 
One could use all the "words in the 


A kaleidoscope of kingfishers. 

Concise Oxford Dictionary —over 
40,000 of them—and yet fail to evoke 
or capture the finery of its feathers! 

One man who has ceaselessly been 
evoking the “finery of feathers” for 
generations of hudwatchers in India is 
Dr. Salim Ali. (It is Saalim with the 
diacritical mark and not Salim as in 
Salim of "Anarkali" and "Mughal-e- 
Azam" fame! Dr. Ali points out with 
characteristic piquancy, that most peo¬ 
ple not only get his name wrong, but 



also "correct" those who say it right— 
even while he is‘present!) 

Dr. Salim Ali’s celebrated classic, 
The Book of Indian Birds, appeared in 
1941. It has gone through eleven 
editions; the latest (1979) has 74 plates 
depicting 296 species. Although the 
Book (and other volumes by Salim Ali 
like Indian Hill Birds, Field-guide to 
Birds of Eastern Himalayas) is invalu¬ 
able for the commoner birds, it repre¬ 
sents barely 15 per cent of the total 
number of birds—1,220 plus species- 
found on the Indian subcontinent. 

For the majority of our birds, there¬ 
fore. one has to turn to the magnum 
opus. Ali and S. Dillon Ripley's The 
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Handbook of Birds of India and Paid ► * 
tan. This unsurpassable classic, which 
appeared between 1968 and 1974, is 
spread over 10 volumes. The long- 
awaited compact edition in a single 
volume has recently been released. It is 
a marvel of publishing and a veritable 
mine of information One cannot fail to 
unearth real gems even in one casual 
browse For instance, you have heard of 
the cruel slaughter of egrets for tea- , 
thers which drove these elegant birds 
to the brink of extinction. But did you 
know that for decades, a community in 

Eagjt owl (left) and a portion of tba plats 
from the Guide showing the diversity of 
magpies, jays and traepks In India 
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The Pictorial Guide is indeed a landmark... 
the first book to illustrate all our birds. 



Sind has been “farming" egret feathers 
painlessly and effectively? As I devoured 
jpage after page of the Handbook (yes, it 
is possible without glasses, despite the 
small print which is the result of 
"compacting” four pages of the regular 
Handbook onto one), I could only 
marvel at the vast erudition ot the 
authors and the sheer physical labour 
involved in producing such a 
'monumental work. 

While autographing a copy for me 
Dr. Ali said, “The compact Handbook 
weighs a hefty two-and-a-half kilos, 
you know!” Jokes apart, one can’t 
obviously lug around such a book in 
the field, especially if you’re chasing 
birds (feathered)! So, for birdwatchers 
in the field. Dr. Salim Ali and Dr. S. 
Dillon Ripley have another bonanza— 
the Pictorial Guide which depicts ALL 
the birds listed on the subcontinent. 
Will wonders never cease? This book is 
indeed a landmark. For it is the first 
book to illustrate all our birds (some of 
them for the first time). Even the 
Handbook covered only 900 of the 
1,220 plus species. Moreover its plates, 
drawn from several sources, are not 
grouped systematically. In the Pictorial 
Guide you have all the species arranged 
family-wise on 106 plates which follow 
each other in a systematic easy-to-find 
order. The illustrations are excellent (if 
trifle monotonous in their rigid, cloned 
profiles). Mow excellent can be seen 
from just one example: l^ast week a 
friend who returned from Jaipur de¬ 
scribed a long-legged bird which she 
saw outside her resthouse. She wanted 
my help in identifying it. From her 
talk, the bird seemed to be a lapwing. 
So I showed her the Pictorial Guide. In 
a jiffy she pointed out the Sociable 
Lapwing: “That's it—the leggy bird 
with block and white wings and tail, a 
white evebiow. a pirate like black hand 
through the eyes'" I tried the Double 
handed or the Jerdon's Courser on 
her. “Could it be this bird?” I asked. She 
emphatically said no. I was both re¬ 
lieved and disappointed- - experts say 
the Jerdon s Courser is extinct! It was 
last seen in 1900. It was only found in 
the (■odavuii valley in Andhra! 


The lady did not know all this. She 
merely said the bird I had shown had a 
brown neck and double stripes on the 
head which her lapwing did not have! 
Remarkable. What is more remarkable, 
in this book you can actually compare 
the birds like to confuse you and 
correctly identify them in the field. 

Now, had 1 referred the lady to the 
compact edition of the Handbook of 
Birds of India and Pakistan, she would 
probably have been “frightened away by 
the mere wealth of material and the 
technical terms used in the descrip¬ 
tions”. (The words are the late Hugh 
Whistler's, the eminent ornithologist 
who pioneered the use of excellently 
illustrated field guides in India with his 
Popular Handbook of Indian Birds 
(1929). Whistler was describing the 
plight of a novice who goes to search 
for a common bird in the monumental 
Fauna of British India series.) 

That is not to slight the compact 
Handbook. On the contrary. As I said in 
an earlier review of this magnificent 
hook: “No Indian birdwatcher worth 
his salt can afford to be without this 
treasure-trove, this Court of Last Re¬ 
sort of Indian Ornithology”! The same 
must be said about the Pictorial Guide. 
Incidentally, the reviewer in the Illus¬ 
trated Weekly complained about the 
price of the Guide (Rs. 120). Yet he 
went on to add: “If you can’t afford it, 
steal it!" 

That brings us to the question of 
price. These days, when “cheap” paper¬ 
backs cost over fiO rupees, how is it that 
a hardcover such as this costs only 120 
rupees? The introduction to the Guide 
provides partial answers: 

The paintings are the work of John 
Henry Dick, an eminent illustrator, 
closely associated with the Audubon 
Society and conservationist organisa¬ 
tions like the Crane Foundation. Both 
the authors and the artist have munifi¬ 
cently waived their royalties in favour 
of the BNHS. Similarly, this useful 
work has been sponsored by the US 
Fish and Wildlife Service and Smithso¬ 
nian Institution. Washington! (In¬ 
cidentally, Dr. Ripley is the present 
Secretary of the Smithsonian.) 


I can only say more power to such 
collaborations. But the question re¬ 
mains: why couldn't we on our own, 
with Indian Government support, have 
produced such works much much ear¬ 
lier? 

As it is, I hope the Pictorial Guide 
starts a resurgence of interest both in 
birdwatching and in conservation and r 
in the ecology of our sore-pressed land. 
But like Oliver Twist, I would like to 
ask for more: first, the 30 black and 
white plates in this work should forth¬ 
with be rendered in colour in the 
second edition, the demand for which 
is bound to soar. There is nothing more 
depressing than having to tackle a 
warm, coloured bird in a black and 
white illustration. Have you seen the 
fabulous Flamingo? Just because its 
colours tend to be monochromatic 
(shades of pink) is no excuse to have it 
in black and white! Moreover, the 
crucial vignettes of some of our birds of 
prey are in black and white. From my 
frustrating experience in the field with 
these raptors, I can only say how 
unsatisfactory this is. 

Secondly, what we need are not only 
profiles but also illustrations of birds in 
flight, their variable plumage, the im¬ 
mature phases, with tersely written 
commentaries on behaviour, calls, etc. 
The Guide does provide some informa¬ 
tion about status, size and distribution. 
But that is all. For details one has still 
to depend on other texts like the \ 
compact edition of the 10-volume 
Handbook. 

In the final analysis, it is unfair to 
expect all this from what is obviously 
only a pictorial guide. The authors and 
the artist richly d&erve our thanks. 

Vithal C. Nadkami 

*A Pictorial Guide to the Birds of the 
Indian Subcontinent. By Sdhn All A S. 
Didos Ripley; with 106 phtyw depicting 
off the bfads by Mm Henry tikk. Boffibey 
Netunl KtstorySbdety Ceuteuaty PubU- 
eaHoQ; Oxford U|dd«|rifcr Pfce* jtfMS; 
Pries Rs. 120 . 

'Handbook of the BpNb- of fMtta and 
lfrfcMt a o (r a r Mu rt n ikHfntil fly Spltfa AM i 
audS. Ommv-rWeei UaJVert* 1 
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will (kjtiihg gq electronic ? 



T HERE will be no tampering with 
ballot boxes, no spurious ballot 
papers, and, more important, no 
invalid votes, if the electronic 
voting machines are used in the next 
general elections. And all the counting 
will he over in a few hours. But will 
they be used? 

In a meeting with the Chief Election 
) Commissioner last month, representa¬ 
tives of all parties, including the ruling 
party, agreed that the electronic voting 
machine may be introduced in the 
entire country by the next general 
elections as far as practicable. The 
Election Commission said it would 
convey this view to the government. 

The Corpmission has indeed been 
£ contemplating the use of electronic 
voting machines on a wider scale after 
its initial success with the machines in 
some constituencies in the last two 
years. The Commission had last year 
recommended to the Government to 
introduce the machines for elections in 
the entire country in phases within 
three years. The Central government 
agreed in principle and also made a 
token provision in the budget, but did 


not agree to the coverage of the entire 
country within three years, probably 
for financial reasons. 

The Commission feels that the elec¬ 
tronic voting machine is an answer to 
many problems now faced in polling. 
And the entire amount spent on buying 
the machines for a general election 
could be offset within three general 
elections to the Lok Sabha and the 
Assemblies because of the savings on 
other expenses. For these reasons, the 
Commission asked the Government to 
revise its decision, but once again the 
Government turned down the recom¬ 
mendations. 

Electronic voting machines were 
first tried on an experimental basis in 
50 polling stations in the 70-Parur 
Assembly constituency in the general 
election to the Kerala Legislative 
Assembly in May 1982, and later that 
year in Nagaland. Since then, they have 
been used in some areas for elections to 
the Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh (where 
the machines were used in all the 
polling stations in the Shadnagar 
Assembly constituency in January last 
year), and Tripura Assemblies, the Delhi 
Metropolitan Council, and bye- 


elections in Arunachal Pradesh and >j 
Bihar (where the machines were used*! 
in 159 polling stations in July 1983). ’< 

According to the Commission, these • 
trials have been highly successful. And : 
people in general, the political parties ; 
and the contesting candidates have . 
fully accepted the machines. All agree }, 
that the electronic voting system is < 
quite simple and much quicker. The 
routine complaints of printing of ballot 
papers and the use of spurious ballot 
papers are totally eliminated; in fact, 
there is no ballot paper to use—the 
voter simply presses a button in the 
machine and the vote is registered. Nor 
are there any cumbersome cross¬ 
marking within the allotted space and 
consequently the large number of in¬ 
valid votes. The votes are then counted 
in a matter of minutes and there is no 
scope for mistakes or irregularity in 
counting. * 

Since the ballot paper is eliminated, 
so also are the enormous expenses on 
stationery and printing these papers, 
the elaborate work of checking and 
verifying, and the security measures in 
keeping and transporting the ballot 
papers. This also means that elections 
can be held at a short notice. There is 
no need to sort and count the ballot 
papers and, since each candidate is 
provided with a separate electronic 
pocket for his votes, there will be no 
mix-up of votes. 

A great advantage is that there will 
not be a single invalid vote, says 
Mr. P. L. Sivaram, the Chief Electoral 
Officer of Andhra Pradesh where, as 
mentioned earlier, the machines were 
used in all the 150 polling stations of 
an Assembly constituency in the gener¬ 
al elections last January. “When there 
are no invalid votes, the question of 
recount does not arise. In the conven¬ 
tional ballot paper system, there were 
cases where l ordered a recount when 
there was a difference of the order of 24 
voles. Recounting means that the Re¬ 
turning Officer has to go into the 
question of validity of each vote and 
repeat the entire counting procedure. 
This is a grilling and long drawn-out 
process. When the voting machines are 
used, in case of recounting, the >eturn- 
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’ Electronic voting machines can solve many 
problems now faced in elections, like 
tampering with ballot papers and a large . 
number of invalid votes 
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The electronic voting machine (above I. The 
ballot unit (right) is connected to the control 
unit (left) by a five-metre cable . The ballot unit 
carries the names and symbols of candidates . a 
push button f black circle* on far right) against 
each name for registering the vote and lamps 
(red squares) which glow when the vote is 
registered 

The control unit shown separately' on the right 
has a two-digit display (top left cornerI and next 
to it • a four-digit display for vote* polled. \ext to 
it (top right) is the busy lamp . which indicates 
whether the machine is ready to accept a vote or 
not 
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ing officer will just press the result 
button and the results are displayed 
again within five or ten minutes." 
Similarly, the votes polled by each 
candidate can be counted at the press 
of a button and the results declared 
within a few hours after the polling. 
This also makes it possible to hold 
elections throughout the country on 
the same day with the results too 
declared on the same day. 

Can the secrecy of voting be main¬ 
tained using the machines? While a 
voter has to sign on a counterfoil 
hearing an identical number as that on 
the ballot paper he uses in the present 
system, he has to sign only in a register 
in the new system. This rules out the 
identification of the voter, says the 
Election Commission. At the same 
time, the register is open for inspection 
by anyone who wants to collect evi¬ 
dence to challenge an election on the 
grounds of impersonation or bogus 
voting. This facility is, in tact, not 
available in the present system, for the 
counterfoils of the used ballot papers 
are sealed and cannot be opened except 
under Court orders 

Thus electronic voting machines 
make elections foolproof, efficient and 
less expensive, needing less resources, 
manpower, and time. 

How do the machines work? The 
machine has two units - the control 
unit and the ballot unit (see p.48 ). The 
ballot unit, which is used to register a 
vote, is kept in an enclosure, and the 
control unit, connected to the balloting 
unit by a 5-metre cable, is kept such 
that the display on it can he seen bv the 
Presiding Officer, representatives of the 
candidates and voters. 

The balloting unit carries a panel of 
names of eight candidates and their 
election symbols, with a push button 
provided against each name and sym¬ 
bol. To cast his vote, a voter simplv 
presses the button against the candi¬ 
date of his choice. A small lamp (voting 
lamp) next to the push button lights up 
to indicate that the vote is recorded. 
The cable carries the data to the 
control unit. 

The control unit, which has a mic¬ 


roprocessor, first gives a visual indica¬ 
tion of its readiness to accept a vote and 
then an audio indication whenever a 
vote is registered But its main func¬ 
tions are to permit each voter to cast 
one vote, recoid the votes cast in 
favour of each candidate, recoid the 
total numhei of votes polled, and 
display, on demand the votes polled hy 
each candidate and also the total num 
her of votes polled. It retains these data 
for future reference and erases the 
previously recorded data It can also 
detect and display an erroi 
The balloting unit can accommodate 
eight candidates. When theie are less 
than eight candidates, the unused vot¬ 
ing buttons are electronically disabled 
by the control unit. To avoid confusion, 
the unused buttons may be covered 
When there are more than eight candi¬ 
dates, another balloting unit is used 
and is connected to the first one, and so 
on (there is no need to connect each 
balloting unit to be connected to the 


control unit separately), the memory is 
designed to accommodate 56 contes¬ 
tants. that is. seven balloting units 
connected m series. 

The control unit ha* a 4 digit display 
fo* the total numbei of votes polled, 
that is, it can d(spla\ up to W!W So 
vvheie the total electorate i* less than 
this number, one machine can be used 
to cover two oi more nearby polling 
stations whose total electorate does not 
exceed WW This will iodine the total 
numhei oi machines required, and 
consequentIv the number of polling 
olfkials Theie are jbout 4 5 lakh 
polling stations m the country now. 
and the Election Commission hopes 
that it may he possible, hv such com¬ 
binations, to reduce this bv .ill pe* cent 
or by about 1.55 lakh polling stations. 
Besides, mohile polling stations and 
staggered polling hours may also he a 
possibility. 

Once the polling is over in a polling 
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station, the machine is scaled and 
transput ted to the counting centre. II 
the elation »ules can he suitably 
amended and the Assistant Presiding 
Officer in a polling station is given the 
power to give the IoliI result in the 
polling station itselt, this also could be 
avoided (tins is possible because theie 
are no invalid voles, senior officers are 
now s' nt f« i lounlmg to decide the 
vahditv o? othciwiM ol a vole) Ml that 
the polling ofticei has to do is to pi ess 
the result button, write down the result 
in the pi escribed form and send it to 
the counting untie where all the 
results are gist added up 

Though why the government re¬ 
jected the Election Commission's ptop- 
osal is not clear, cost seems to he one of 
the reasons. Each ina hme (manufac¬ 
tured now by the Electronics Corpora¬ 


tion of India and Bharat Electronics 
Ltd) now costs about Rs. 5.000 but 
could he brought down to Rs. 4,500 on 
mass production and if certain compo¬ 
nents are exempted trom import duty'. 
So that it could use the machines in 
the entire country within three years, 
the Election Commission had sug¬ 
gested to the Government of India to 
make an annual budgetary provision of 
Rs. 50 crores r rom 1985-84 onwards. 
The state governments were also re¬ 
quested to make similar provisions in 
their budgets and to share the expenses 
with the Centre. 

If this cost seems very high, the 
Commission argues, that there will be 
a saving of Rs. 5.6 lakhs per each 
parliamentary constituency on station¬ 
ery. printing, transport and manpower 
costs. And for each general election to 


the Lok Sabha and the State Assemblies 
in the entire country, expenses could 
be reduced by Rs.19.5 crores, a total 
saving of Rs.39 crores for a round of both 
elections. Further, it suggests/ the 
machines could be lent for elections to 
local bodies, co-operative societies, etc 
and this could save another Rs. 10 
crores. Thus, even though the initial 
capital cost is high, the Commission 
estimates that the entire cost could be 
recovered in three rounds of general 
elections. 

In any case, the Commission points 
out, it will have to replace all the ballot 
boxes for the next general elections. At 
the rate of five ballot boxes per polling 
station, including spare boxes, a total 
of 22.5 lakh boxes will have to be 
procured for 4.5 lakh polling stations. 
Since each box costs Rs. 150, the total 
expense on this alone will come to 
Rs.33.75 crores, which will have to be 
shared between the Central and state 
governments. This expense could be 
avoided if the electronic machines are 
used. Compared to this, the recurring 
costs on voting machines would in¬ 
volve changing of batteries (which 
costs Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 each). 

There is another point to consider. 
What if the machine fails during poll¬ 
ing? This could create a problem. “At 
Shadnagar, as we were experimenting 
for the first time with the voting 
machines we had printed all the neces¬ 
sary 92,000 ballot papers also as a 
precautionery measure, just in case 
there was any problem with machines”, 
says Mr. Shivaram. “Of course, there 
was no need to use the ballot papers. 
And as we gam more experience and 
grow in confidence, we can reduce the 
precautionery measures gradually by 
50 per cent. 70 per cent and 90 per cent 
until we can eliminate all the printing 
of ballot papers except the postal ballot 
and tendered votes which is a small 
percentage (about one or two per cent) 
of the total votes... But we should be 
able to achieve cent per cent perform¬ 
ance of the machine in the future also 
when they are used in other elections." 
On the basis of the experience at 
Shadnagar. some suggestions had been 
made to improve the design. 
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Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 

(A QMeffHecM el ladle UndscBthie) 

Regd Office Hindustan Times House, 18-20 Kasturbs Gandhi Marg, New Delhi -110 001 

FIXED DEPOSIT SCHEME 


PARTICULARS AS PER THE COMPANIES'(ACC£PTANCE OF 
DEPOSITS) RULES. 1975. AS AMENDED 

a) Name ot the company Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd 

b) Date of incorporation of the company 13th November 1964 

a) T»e business carried on by the company with the details of blanches and units 
If any 

The activities of Bharat Heavy Electrical* Limited cover design development 
manufacture erection and commissioning of electricals electronic and machamcal 
equipment required for generation transmission, distribution and utilisation of all 
sources of energy end other industrial products required tor various industrial 
applications 

The company has its registered office m Delhi and manufacturing divisions at 
Bangalore, Bhopal Hardwar Hydeiabad Jhanst Aampet and Tiruchirapalii besides 
a number of Service Divisions located in different parts of the country and abroad 

d) Brief particulars of the The company is managed by the Managing Director and 

Management of the whole-time directors under the supervision direction end 
company control of the Board oi Directors 

e) NAMES, ADDRESSES AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE DIRECTORS. 

Name Occupation A Address 

Shn K L Pun Chairman & Managing Director 

Bharat Heavy Electric ala Ltd 
18*20 Kaslurba Gandhi Marg New Delhi 
Shri H M S Bhatnagar Additional Secretary & Financial Adviser 

Ministry of Industry Udyog Bhawan New Delhi 
Shn S Kenungo Joint Secretary Ministry of Indusiry 

(Department of Heavy Industry) 

Udyog Bhawan New Delhi 
Shri R N Snvaatava Director (Personnel). 

Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd 
16-20 Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi 
Srrl B S Samat Director (Power) 

Bharat Heavy Elect nt als Ltd 

18 20 Kasturba Gandhi Marg Now Delhi 

(f) S (g) PROFITS A DIVIDENDS (As In croree) 

Year Profit Profit Dividend Dividend 

ended before after % on 

31el March lax tax capital 


Shri A N Snvaatava 


Srrl B S Samat 


The Company irtvitei/renews deposits in multiples of Aa. 1000 witn a minimum of 
As 1000 under the following Schemes subiect to the terms A conditions as indicated 
m the application form — 

I. CUMULATIVE DEPOSIT SCHEME 


Minimum 

Amount 

Minimum 

Amount 

amount ol 

repayable 

amount of 

repayable 

depoalt 

on mobility 

depoalt 

on maturity 


offer three years 


altar throe yeara 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,000 

1,515 

10,00.000 

15,25,000 


For every additional As 1006 deposited, For ovary additional As 1000 deposited, 
Rs 1515 will be repaid on maturity Re 152S will be repaid on maturity 


Foi employees ex-employees widows of deceased employees As 1525 will be 
repaid on maturity on a deposit of Rs 1000 

Yearly interest under the Cumulative Deposit Scheme shall be calc ulated and 
compounded every year at the 'ato o' 15% p a subiect to adiustment of 
difference in amount at the time ol maturity ot deposit and subiect to deduction 
of tax al source wherevor applicable 


II. FIXED DEPOSIT SCHEME 


Catagory 

PERIOD A RATE OF SIMPLE 
INTEREST PER ANNUM 


1 

Year 

2 

Years 

3 

Yeara 

Depoalta from public 

11.5% 

12.5% 

14% 

Oepoaito from employeea, ex-emplayeei, 
widowa of the deceaaed employeea ol the 
company, recognlaad charitable truata and 
Regimental fund or non-public tuna 
ealabllahed by the Armed lorcea ol the 
Union 

i 

12% 

13% 

14.5% 


h) SUMMARISED FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE COMPANY AS IN THE TWO 
LATEST AUDITED BALANCE SHEETS 

(Ra Inerorea) 



As at 



Ae at 



313 53 

31 3.82 


31 383 

313 82 

LIABILITIES 



ASSETS 



Sharp Capital 

203 

1/3 21 

Fixed assets 
(Not) 

448 73 

401 3/ 

Reserves & 

Surplus 

167 14 

145 54 

Investments, 

00/ 

0 07 

Secured Ion >, 

264(18 

199 JJ 

Current asset.. 

1504 in 

1 ?54 G. 1 

Unsecured loans 

37^80 

408 05 

Loans & 
advances 

108 33 

91 HO 

Current liabilities 

1054 00 

821 74 

Miscellaneous 

Nil 

Nn 

A provisions 



expenditure 

Profit & L.jss 

Nil 

, Nilj 

174786) 

Total 

2061 23 

1747 88 


~ 2081 23_ 


NOTE Brief particulars ol contingent liabilities 


Claims aqamst company not a< knowieitgnd .r debts 44 y 

Bills discounted with hanks hi 1 

Counter guarantees giver, lor guaruntees issued uv 0 ? 

Bank lor o'hp»s 

Customs duty claims dis puted _ 5fi 

Total __ ___ _107 9 

i) The amounl which the company can raise by way of drpov' 
under the Companies' (Acceptance of Deposits) Rules 
1975, as amended i e 25% of (he aggregate of the paid up 
• share capital and Iree reserves ol the company 
I) Deposits held as on 31 3 1983 

k) The company has no overdue deposits other than unclaimed 
deposits 


Aset I 

31 3 82 > 


Hs *11 VI crufe* 


As 62 54 crur**- 


Interest will be calculated on 30th September A 31st March and shall be paid hall- 
yearly and on maturity Where the amounl of deposit is As 1 lakh or more. Interest 
will be paid tor the period ending 30th June 30th September. 31al December A 31sl 
March and on maturity Interest will be paid Ihrough Interest warrants cashable at 
par al all branches ol State Bank ol India In the country 

The Reserve Bank of India has accorded general pevmMaion to the company under 
the Foreign Exchange Regulations Act, 1973, to accept deposits through State Bank 
ot India for a maturity period of three years both under Cumulative end Fleed 
Deposit Schemes ol the Company from non-residents ot Indian nattonallty/ongln 
and overseas corporate bodies owned by non-resident individuals ol Indian 
natlonalily'orlgln to the extent ot at least 80®'. with fuH repatriation rights of principal 
anri interest thereon subject to certain terms A conditions 

The Reserve Bank of India has also been approached lor renewal of the permission 
arcorded earlier for acceptance ot deposits for a maturity period of three years, two 
years and one year from non-residents ot Indian nationality/origin without 
repatriation benefits 


I) Tln« f r,m|i,in< hereby declines. 

i* lh it i| h.r, complied with the provisions «d ir.t? Cumpann-s (Acceptance i I 
Deposits i Hules 1S7*> rib amended 

That the (umplianc* wiih these. Rules does no' imply rh.i. inpayment of 
deposit - , is guaranteed ov the Central Government and 
.•■I That *h»: deposits accepted by the company aie ..me u«i d and rank pan 
passu with other unset un»d ii.ihih'iev 

The fpvi of rhn ah", e advertisemem nas been approved h, tn*- Board of Directors in 
hu ir meeting held on ,>?nd September 1983 and a ropy thi-rn.it duly signed by a 
majority ol iho directors on the Biard of Directors of th» company as cOhMiTuled al 
the tm. 1 * the. Board approved It i. r j ‘vortisemiMit ha, hren del.verr-d in the Registra* ol 
Companies Delhi & Haryana I ,r r, oistration Tins .uivi"’ , isem,«n* <s issued i>n the 
aattiuril and in the name of the ll» u I ol Ouertnrs ot Ihr C ompimy 


New Delhi 
DiumJ 30 9 1481 


By orde' of the Board of Director* 

(or BHARAT HEAVY ELECTRICALS LIMITED 
M NARAVANASWAMI 

Secretary 


Your investment and our success — they grow together 
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^Resources for tomorrow 



METAL 
[WITH 
AFUTURE 


R. M. Sathe 


T f IK Concord soars smoothly at 
supersonic speeds over the 
Atlantic The orthopaedic 
surgeon lcpairs grandfather's 
i fractured lemur. The laboratory walls 
are getting a coal ol a lustrous white 
. paint. A desalination plant is being 
built in an arid zone near the sea coast 
Is there anything common to all 
these disparate events*' Yes, they all 




involve the use of the element titanium 
in one lorm or another. 

Though less familiar, titanium is not 
a rare clement It is actually the ninth 
most abundant element m the Karths 
crust, much more abundant than the 
more commonly known elements like 
copper, lead, zinc or phosphorus Tire 
oceanic crust shows a larger abundance 
ol titanium than the continental crust. 
Apollo 11 and 17, which touched the 
eastern half of the Moons surlaie. 
brought hack samples of lunar basalts, 
having a very high percentage llO.S 
and L!) of titanium 

This elemen. was discovered by 
Reverend William Gregor in England in 
1791. In addition to Ins ecclesiastical 
duties. Kev Gregor found time for his 
mineralogical and geological interests. 
His chemical analysis of a black magne¬ 
tic sand found in Cornwall showed the 
presence of 550 per cent of a white 
metallic oxide, uplo that time un¬ 
known to chemists He christened the 
element "menaccm” as the mineral 
was known as menaccanite. Klaproth 


in 1791 came across an identical oxide, 
an extract of a red mineral from 
Hungary and named the new element 
in the oxide as ‘Titanium’, after the 
mythological Titans—the first sons of 
the Earth Only two wars later, it came 
to be known that Klaproth and Gregor 
had discovered the same element 
fhe metal remained a laboratory 
curiosilv for more than a centurv and a 
hall. In the post-World War 11 era, I he 
US aeronautic industry was in search of 
a light metal with good mechanical and 
creep resistance properties at moder¬ 
ately elewiled temperatures Titanium, 
tullillmg these prerequisites, shot into 
prominence and several production 
plants were set up in the USA. The 
process, as developed by W. J. Kroll, a 
German refugee in the US, was univer¬ 
sally adopted and remains more or less 
in the original form even to date. So 
great was the interest in this newly 
available metal that the production of 
titanium sponge rose from a meagre 10 
tonnes in 1948 to a phenomenal 17,000 
tonnes in 1957 and is now around 







60,000 tonnes per year 

Titanium minerals 

fhnenite (FcO.TiOm) and rutile 
(TiO-j) are the two most important 
minerals nl tit.mium Most of the 
world s rutile supply comes from the 
heach sands ol Ntw South Wales and 
Queensland along the east coast ot 
Australia Other sou ties include Flor¬ 
ida in the US. India, Brazil and South 
Africa. Ilmemte is much moic abun¬ 
dant than rutile and large deports are 
known to exist in the US. Canada. 
South America, Alrica and Europe, 
including the USSR 

But to obtain titanium horn its 
minerals was a problem Because tita 
mum has such a strong affinity for 
oxygen that it is not possible to get the 
metal by the common method -of re¬ 
duction with carbon. Scientists had to 
struggle hard before they could over¬ 
come this problem (see box on p. 55 ), 
and develop a method to process the 
minerals. 

Even so, titanium metal specimens 
obtained earlier still had large number 


ot impurities. This made the the metal 
fragile and brittle, and unsuitable toi 
machining It was only when the metal 
was prepared in the pure state later 
that its extraordinary properties be 
came evident 

When pure, titanium is a lustrous 
white metal. It has a low density, good 
strength and excellent corrosion resist¬ 
ance. It is ductile only when it is free 
from oxygen. The metal burns in air 
and is the only element than can burn 
in nitrogen 

The metal is as strong as steel but 45 
per cent lighter. It is 60 per cent 
heavier than aluminium but twice as 
strong. By alloying the metal, the 
tensile strength can be increased from 
40,000 pounds pei square inch (psi) to 
as high as 200,000 psi. What is particu¬ 
larly important is that it can retain this 
strength even at temperatures as high 
as 500"C. On alloy formation, even 
higher temperatures do not adversely 
affect its strength. Titanium has also a 
high resistance to corrosion; in gener¬ 
al, this can be traced to the formation 


of an adherent film of highly inert a 
titanium dioxide. The resistance td 
corrosion in sea water is specifically 
due to a hydrochloride layer. A tita¬ 
nium plate submerged in sea water for 
ten years would not show even a trace 
of rust. Nothing would have been left 
behind if the plate were made of iron! . 

Titanium is also non-magnetic as ■ 
well as a poor conductor of electricity. 
The electrical conductivity of copper by-' 
comparison will he 200 times higher. 
Consequently, titanium finds use as 
insulator in electrical engineering. It is* 
also a pretty hard metal, some four-fold 
harder than iron and a dozen Limes as 
hard as aluminium. This is evident 
from its yield point which is 18 times 
higher than that of aluminium. 

Uses 

Titanium *and its alloys) finds its 
principal use in the aerospace industry 
where a high strength-weight ratio 
and the ability to withstand extremes of 
temperature are important. As a result, 
tanks made of titanium are found to be 
excellent for storing liquid oxygen or 
hydrogen. Its primary use is as compo¬ 
nents in the compressor section ot jet 
engines and as structural components 
of air frames and space vehicle systems. 
Almost 90 per cent ot the present world 
production is used by the aviation 
industry. A single supersonic transport 
jet consumes about 300 tonnes of the 
metal' When space technology develops 
to the point of having industrial instal¬ 
lations in space, titanium would be the 
metal of choice. Soviet astronauts 
dearly demonstrated with experiments 
conducted in 1969 that titanium readi¬ 
ly yields to welding and cutting in 
space vacuum. 

The excellent resistance of the metal 
to sea water (chloride ion I corrosion 
makes it a suitable material for desali¬ 
nation plants and for fabrication of 
propeller shafts and parts of ships 
constantly exposed to salt water. 

In the power generation section, 
titanium is primarily used tor steam 
turbine blades and condenser tubing. 
In the chloralkali industry, titanium 
substrate insoluble anodes (TSIA) are 
preferred to graphite anodes because of 
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^ number of advantages like longer life, 
jSj&w power consumption and high cur¬ 
rent efficiency. Titanium, in many 
‘ways, has a greater corrosion resistance 
^fhan stainless steel; consequently, it is 
-finding increasing use in chemical, 
petrochemical and food processing in- 
idustries. Being physiologically inert, it 
• Can be the choice for metal implants 
‘"during surgery. 

When 0.1 per cent of titanium is 
padded to steel, it greatly improves its 
quality. This is because titanium cpm- 
bines with bubbles of nitrogen and 
/ oxygen contained in molten steel Cast¬ 
ings made from such steel contain no 
cavities and are homogeneous. An in- 
' teresting application based on this high 
^affinity for nitrogen and oxygen is its 
Use as a “getter" in vaccum systems. 
Last traces of air ran thus be removed 
‘to produce an ultra-high vaccum of the 
Oi;der of 10 1,1 torr or less. 

In the last lew vcars, a very unusual 
'property of some alloys has come to 
light. These alloys have a memory; they 
remember their former shape. One 
such alloy called nitmol is made from 
nickel and titanium. If a nitmol wire is 
Coiled or given any intricate configura¬ 
tion, then heated to 150"C, cooled and 
Stretched out onto a straight wire, it 
gets coiled up or assumes its initial 
intricate shape when heated gently to 
about 95"C. No definite explanation for 
this phenomenon has been found yet 
But it can lead to very interesting 
applications- lor example, nitmol 
rivets in structures that can be reached 
only from one side. One end of the rivet 


is smoothed out and passed through 
the hole at a low temperature. After 
slight warming, the rivet ‘remembers’ 
that it had a head at the end, reforms 
the head and fastens the components 
dead tight. 

What is holding up a fuller utilisa¬ 
tion is the high cost of pure titanium. 
Many specialised institutions are work¬ 
ing on ways to make titanium cheaper. 
When a new institute of light metals 
was inaugurated in Cleveland, USA, the 
mayor, while cutting the ribbon made 
from titanium, was required to use a 
gas burner and protective glasses in 
place of the usual scissors! 
Compounds 

Among titanium compounds, the 
dioxide is obviously, the most impor¬ 
tant and widely used; it has found 
widespread use as a lustrous white 
pigment. It has replaced ‘white lead’—a 
basic lead carbonate which has the 
drawback of turning black on exposure 
to air containing traces of hydrogen 
sulphide. Titanium dioxide has a high 
refractive index, excellent whiteness 
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Table 1: Composition of the continental and oceanic crusts 
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Barium 

425 

S 1 O 2 

49.2 

15 6 

Scrinnium 

375 

Al 2 Oa 

15.8 

19 

Zirconium 
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CaO 

11 1 

2.6 

Copper 

55 

FeO 

7.2 

5.7 

Lead 

12.5 

MgO 

8.5 

3.1 



Na a O 
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Fe a 0 3 

2.2 

2.9 
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0.08 

TiOg 

1.4 

0.8 

Silver 

0.07 

K a O 

ass 

0.3 

Gold 

0.004 

MnO 

0.16 

01 



P 2 O 5 

0.15 


and good chemical stability. The paint 
gives durable films of high covering 
power. The high refractive index 
(Ti() 2 2.7, white lead or zinc oxide 
1.9) combined with low density (TiOj 
3.7, white lead 6.8) results in a 
material having highest opacity and 
staining power. Furthermore, unlike 
white lead, the dioxide is non-toxic. 
Heaton demonstrated this by consum¬ 
ing about 500 gm of titanium dioxide 
pigment mixed with glucose. He ex¬ 
perienced no harmful effects but was, 
on the contrary, cured of-an ailment 
which had baffled physicians for years! 
Titanium dioxide, therefore, finds ex¬ 
tensive use in vitrous enamels and 
ceramics, in paper manufacture and for 
white rubber and plastic goods. Tita¬ 
nium tetrachloride, the important in¬ 
termediate for the production of metal 
is a colourless liquid which fumes 
strongly in moist air and can be used as 
a smoke-producing compound for sky¬ 
writing or for smoke screens. A soft 
finely divided titanium dioxide of excel¬ 
lent pigment properties is produced by 
vapour phase oxidation of titanium 
tetrachloride by oxygen or air at tem¬ 
peratures above 1000"C. Titanium tet- 
tachloride also finds application in the 
petrochemical industry as a catalyst for 
polymerisation reactions. 

Titanium carbide can be prepared by 
fusing titanium oxide and silicon car- 
hide m an electric furnace. Other 
methods involve heating the dioxide 
with carbon at about 2000’C or fusing 
the dioxide with calcium carbide in an 
electric furnace, all in an atmosphere 
free from oxygen and nitrogen. Tita¬ 
nium carbide is an extremely hard 
material. It has a hardness of 3,800 
(Vicker’s hardness scale) compared to 
1.300 of tungsten carbide. Coatings of 
pure titanium carbide are therefore 
applied by vapour deposition on tools, 
dies, punches and components of high¬ 
speed cutting tools. 

The titanates of alkaline earth met¬ 
als, particularly barium titanate, finds 
applications in many high dielectric 
ceramic products and in piezoelectric 
devices. A piezoelectric crystal, when 
subjected to pressure, produces a vol- 
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The union between titanium and oxygen is strong and needs a “double puli" to break it 


THE 'DOUBLE PULL' 

T ITANIUM is found in nature mostly in 
the form of titanium dioxide. Tita¬ 
nium has a powerful affinity for oxvgen 
and hence the union between the two is 
highly stable and scientists had to strug¬ 
gle hard to wreck this marriage The 
affinity of titanium (or oxygen is much 
stronger than that ol carbon for oxygen 
hence the reduction of titanium dioxide 
by carbon according to the reaction 
T 1 O. 1 +C -TH Coj 

is not feasible. Therefore it becomes 
necessary to use another substance be¬ 
sides carbon which will simultaneously 
pull away titanium while carbon removes 
the oxygen Such a substance is chlorine 


gas. In the Kroll process, the oxide is first 
converted into titanium tetrachloride by a 
method of‘double puli'. Chlorine is passed 
over a hot mixture of titanium dioxide and 
carbon. 

ZCIj+TiOs+C—C o_. f TiCl, 

The tetrachloride so obtained is reduced 
with molten magnesium at about 80U‘C in 
an atmosphere of argon. 

TiCl 4 +2Mg vri+2MgCI 2 
Metallic titanium is obtained as a highly 
porous material termed titanium sponge 
from which excess of magnesium and 
magnesium chloride are removed by vola¬ 
tilisation at about 1000"C. The <>ponge can 
be fused in an atmosphere of argon or 
helium using an electric arc and then cast 
into ingots 


tage across the opposite faces and vice 
versa. They can, therefore, be used as 
transducers for the interconversion of 
sound and electric energy. 

Titanium i rfer.s formed by the reac¬ 
tion of TiCli with alcohol are useful as 
water-proofing agents for a variety of 
natural and synthetic fibres. The esters 
hydrolyse in moist air to provide a thin 
transparent and adherent coating. The 
diacetate is used as a flame-retardant 
for cellulose fabrics 

The Indian scene 

India is endowed with vast deposits 
of titanium-bearing minerals in the 
heach sands of-Kerala. Tamil Nadu and 
Orissa. Conservative estimates place our 
reserves at 130 million tonnes of ilmenite 
and 7 million tonnes of rutile- Table 2 
gives.an analysis of Indian ilmenite and 
rutile. 

In 1981, India produced about 1.5 
lakh tonnes of ilmenite and 5,000 
tonnes of rutile, respectively. When the 
Orissa project is fully commissioned by 
the middle of 1985, the Indian Rare 
Earths Ltd, a Government of India 


Table 2: Analysis of Indian ilmenite and 
rude (in percentage) 
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TiQ 2 

54 42 

61.08 

90 06 

Fe 2 Oj 

18 2 

24 37 


FeO 

22 6 

9 37 

0 6-10 

V,Os 

0 19 

0.15 


SlOa 

0.24 

06 

12-19 

ai 2 o 3 

1 29 

04 

1-3 


undertaking, would be producing 
2.20,000 tonnes of ilmenite and 10.000 
tonnes of rutile a year. Most of these 
minerals are exported yielding an ex¬ 
port earning of about Rs. 2.5 crores. 

As for the world production, the USA 
has an annual capacity to produce 
26,875 tonnes of titanium sponge, 
USSR 22.5 to 27.5 tonnes, Japan 
13,600 tonnes and the UK, 5,250 
tonnes. 

In India, there is only one plant, 
owned and operated by Travancore 
Titanium Products, a Kerala Govern¬ 
ment undertaking, for the production 
of titanium dioxide pigment by the 


sulphate route. Though the licensed;; 
capacity of this plant is about 24,000;? 
tonnes per annum, the current pro- ; 
duction is only of the order ol 12.000 i 
tonnes per year; this is enough to meet 
our present requirements. Another , 
Kerala Government undertaking, Kera¬ 
la Minerals and Metals Ltd. would be 
commissioning their high-grade tita¬ 
nium dioxoide pigment facility based 
on the chloride route by the end of this T 
year. It is expected that a production of • 
20,000 tonnes per year would be ] 
reached in a couple of years. Till then, - f 
our requirement of chloride-grade pig- , 
merit of about 10.000 tonnes per year 
will have to be met by imports. 

The commercial production of tita- 1 
nium metal is yet to commence in our 
country. The country’s requirement of 
about 100 tq 150 tonnes per year are 
again met by imports. While the export 
of ilmenite and rutile fetches a revenue 
of about Rs. 2.5 crores. import of 
titanium sponge costs us something 
between Rs. 3 and 4 crores. The 
technology for the production of tita¬ 
nium sponge has been developed on a 
pilot plant scale at the Nuclear Fuel 
Complex m Hyderabad—a constituent 
of the Department of Atomic Energy. A 
proposal for setting up a plant for the 
production of titanium sponge by the 
Defence Metallurgical Laboratory or 
Mishra Dhatu Nigam is under active 
consideration. Let us hope that the 
proposal will be translated into reality 
soon and we reap the full benefits of 
our abundant natural resource of this 
metal of the future And m case our 
resomces get exhausted, we can always 
import it from the moon! 

Dr bathe is j siientifit officer tn the Analytnal 
Chemistry Division uf the Bhahha Atomic AV- 
searth Centre. Bombay He also teaches analy¬ 
tic at chemistry to post-graduate students of 
Bombay Umi'ersity and is a visiting professor at 
sy/yr Women's University in Bombay 
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The Nelco System 5000. 



It's the_101, 

the_86, the_80, 


the_21, the_23, 

and the_4, 


all rolled into one. 









You know how it is with computers 
Someone offers you a set of features 
Someone else offers you a few more 
Or a few less 

So what about those who want all these features in one 
system? 

The Nelco System 5000 

No single system offers you the almost unbelievable 
range of features that the Nelco System 5000 does 

Compare it with the rest and see tor yourself 

What does the Nek* System5000 have 
that the_101 doesn't? 

The Nelco System 5000 has a dynamic memory that 
ad|usts itself automatically to requirements of varying 

program sizes, unlike the_101. which has fixed 

memory partitions 

The Nelco System 5000 also has dynamic file 
extension, so that file capacity increases as more 

information is stoied F He sizes in the_101 are fixed 

and have to be declared in advance 

The Nelco System 5000 also has printer spooling so 
multiple users don f have to wait to use a scarce resource 
like a punter 

The __101 doesn’t give you this option yet 

What does the Nelco System5000 have 
that the_86 doesn’t? 

To start with, the Nelco System 5000 controls security 
at four levels, eliminating unauthorised access to 
confidential data 

And like the_101, the_86 doesn’t have 

dynamic file extension 

Moreover, the Nelco System 5000 offers a wide range 
of software, including packages for hnunciul Modelling, 
Hotels and Manufacturing Resource Planning 

What does the Nelco System5000 have 
that the—80 doesn't? 

The Nelco System 5000 is the most qrowth-happv 
system there is, with vertical expansion for more CPU 
processing power and horizontal expansion to inr rease the 

number ol terminals and pnntei s With the_80 you’re 

stuck with whai you got 

The Nelco System 5000 allows many background jobs 
to be processed at a time, unlike the „ . 80 which allow*, 
only one Even the_ 86 allows more 

Further, the Nek o System 5000 as wo said earlier, 
offers a complete range of application packages, mcludinq 
Word Processing 

What does the Nelco System5000 have 
that the _21 doesn’t? 

Tt f- Ncloo System ;soor operates on the concept ot 
time snr.irig so that a CPU hound |ub cannot monopolise the 
CPU completely, ho'diny up all other users On the 2 1 

and the _ so, this t .in and d« >es happen 

Further again like the — 80. the_ 21 offers very 

limited expandability and very little application software 

What does the Nelco System5000 have 
that the-—-23 doesn’t? 

Of course, the PDP 11 /23 is a very good system, 
even when compared to the Nelco System 5000 

But on software, unlike the wide range on the Nelco 

System 5000, the _ --- „ 23, like most other 

systems, offers no specific packages for Financial Modelling 


and Manufacturing Resource Planning 
And with the Nelco System 5000, 
you get a single-source supplier offering 
you a comprehensive range of support services 

What does the Nelco System5000 have 
that the_4 doesn’t? 

Just about everything 

So what else does the Nelco System5000how? 

A 16-bit system based on the advanced Bit Slice 
Processor, with the lowest CPU cycle time 

It’s also the most field-upgradable and expandable 
system you can get vertically, with enhanced CPU power, 
and horizontally,'with more peripherals Plus the most 
extensive communication facilities, including networking. 

Then it offers you Dynamic Memory Dynamic File 
Extension Printer spooling with all three options for 
automatic, default and no spooling A disc sector cache in 
memory to save time on disc-intensive jobs. Indexed, 
Sequential and Contiguous file management 

And more Excellent 'housekeeping' routines. Scores 
of utilities And both the commonly used data-processing 
languages, BASIC and COBOL 

And easily the widest range of packages Data Based 
Report Generator, which enables anyone to produce a 
report on a do-it-youiself basis Data-based word processing 
‘Qicplan’ for all kinds of Financial Modelling Advanced 
Progiam Generator to develop your own high-level 
programs interactively 

Plus ‘Solutions’ a comprehensive set of application 
programs for all standard commercial applications like 
accounting, inventory control, order processing, invoicing, 
etc QMRP tor total Manufacturing Resource Planning And 
many packages for industries like Hotels, Banking and 
Transport 

All this, backed by a fully integrated manufacturing and 
R&D facility, and teams and teams of highly-trained, 
professional Support Groups 

So if you’re looking for all this in one system, here’s 
your choice The Nelco System 5000 Or all the other 
systems put together 

But (hat would be a little expensive, wouldn’t it? 
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iBusineas Systems Division! 


Send us this coupon and we’ll fill in the blanks 


i 
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! Company 
I Designation 

I Address 


Business Systems Division, Hio National Radio & tlectrunir.s Co 
Lid , Holland House Anne/P. Shahid Bhaqat Singh Mary, Bombay 
400 039 1 el 20 134 9 
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ARTHRITIS 


Arthritis is neither a disease 
r of old age, nor is it a result 
of dietary or cultural pat¬ 
terns. The word arthritis 
! merely signifies pain or 
; swelling at the joints. 

OGD evening Doctor 
Hellol Sit down what's the problem? 
Doctor , / have a persistent pain in my knees 
and neck and a peculiar feeling of heaviness 
at the joints, so much so that sometimes 
my knees buckle under me. Today I also 


pains’ and 'gout' are often mistakenly used 
for arthritis. Vague aches or pains in soft 
tissues of the body like muscles, tendons, 
ligaments as well as in joints are sometimes 
called 'rheumatism* or 'rheumatic pains’ by 
lay persons. Again, these words have no 
medical meaning nor they tell anything 
about the manv diseases which can cause 
such pains. 

If there are so many words to describe joint 
pains, how do doctors make the correct 
diagnosis? 

Obviously, it is advisable to avoid these 
“pseudomedical" terms and instead, de¬ 
scribe to the doctor the exact symptoms, like 


are different from the forms of arthritis 
affecting adults and old people. 

How does one recognise these forms of 
arthritis in children? 

In children traumatic arthritis is quite 
common. Inadvertant or trivial injuries 
which are usually forgotten by the child or 
ignored by the parents, may later cause 
joint pain and/or swelling. Usually, a single 
joint is involved. One must be cautious, for 
if the problem persists for more than two to 
three weeks then laboratory tests will have 
to be taken. Naturally, this problem is more 
common in persons who ai e always on the 
move as they are more prone to joint injury 




Arthritic hands flelt) are thickened at the joints with bent fingers . In contrast (right) are normal hands 


noticed a slight swelling in my knuckles. Do 
I have arthritis> Tm so worried that I will 
end up crippled. \Vhat should l do* 

Don't worry, there is no reason to panic 
What you ate thinking of is rheumatoid 
arthritis, which is fortunately not common. 
Before we tome to any conclusions let me 
make a thorough check. 

But doctor, doesn’t arthritis cause eventual 
crippling' 

Firstly, I shall try to clear a few misunder¬ 
standings regarding the word arthrihs it¬ 
self. The term arthritis simply means pain 
and/or swelling of joints. Nothing mote. By 
itself, arthritis does not indicate any disease 
or anything about the rause of pain and/or 
swelling in the joint It simply indicates 
that there is a problem in the joint. 
’Rheumatism’ and ‘gout also involve prob¬ 
lems at the joints don t they* How are they 
event from arthritis 1 * 
terms ‘rheumatism* or rheumatic 


"I have pain and swelling in my knee, my 
joints on the lingers are stiff and swollen ", 
rather than "I have arthritis or 
rheumatism". 

Doctor, I thought that arthritis affects only 
old people... 

It is a common myth that arthritis occurs 
only in old age. In fact, the more severe and 
seriously incapacitating varieties of loint 
diseases occur in young children and young 
or middle-aged adults. In contrast, the 
arthritis of old a*;e (called osteoarthritis) 
can be considered mild and easily controll¬ 
able 

Do children get the same types oi arthritis 
as adults 7 

To avoid misunderstanding, 1 shall use the 
term arthritis synonymously with diseases 
of the joint. Children get three types of 
arthritis. They are traumatic arthritis or 
a joint disease due to injury, juvenile chronic 
arthritis ucai and rheumatic fever. These 


Another commonly seen joint disease of 
children is juvenile chronic arthritis ucai 
with six or seven different sub-vaiieties. 
Swelling and pain in the joints of hands and 
legs or sometimes in the back and hips, 
persisting for more than six weeks, are the 
usual symptoms Children with jca show 
signs of fever, loss of appetite and weight 
and growth retardation. Unfortunately, 
many doctors ate not fully aware of this 
disease, in spite of the fact that this is the 
commonest cause of arthritis in children It 
is important to quickly investigate, di¬ 
agnose the exact sub-category and treat the 
disease. Unless it is done quickly, children 
may get deformities of the joints, their 
growth may be stunted and their general 
health may suffer. This category of arthritis 
is often confused with rheumatic fever, 
where besides symptoms like 1 fever, etc 
joint pains may also occur. 

1 read somewhere that rheumatic fever 
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causes heart disease in children. How does 
it differ from jca? 

Rheumatic fever involves joints of the legs 
and hands which get affected one after 
another, but the involvement is fleeting in 
character. Fresh joints get involved while 
those that were painful earlier improve. 
This is how it differs from jca where 
| joint-pain persists in the same joints for 
weeks at a time. 

Several other clinical features and 
pathological investigations also clearly dis¬ 
tinguish JCA from rheumatic fever. 
Those having rheumatic fever require 
life time treatment with penicillin to pre¬ 
vent the major complication — rheumatic 
heart disease. On the other hand, heart 
disease is usually nut associated with other 
forms of arthritis Therefore, unless 
iheumatic fever is confirmed, there should 
not he any woiry about heart diseases 
What about arthritis m adults' What type is 
} it likely *o he? 

Two major, serious and often crippling 
forms of arthritis occur in young adults or 
people in early, middle age. They are 
rheumatoid arthritis and seronegative 
spondarthritis (SSA) syndrome. Besides, 
young persons can also get tuberculosis of 
the joints. 

Rheumatoid arthritis is a crippling disease, 
isn't it 7 

Rheumatoid arthritis is one of the most 
serious and common, chronic systemic 
diseases where joint involvement often 
leads to crippling. The exact frequency or 
\ incidence of this disease m the general 
| population is not known • 

MV own experience indicates that one 
to two per cent of the Indian population 
may he having this disease m some form. 
Fortunately, the serious form is not very 
common The general public considers this 
disease to be the real arthritis. 

How can one recognise it 7 
It comes slowly with aching pains and 
morning stiffness in the small joints of 
fingers, hands, wrists and elbows. Knees 
and ankles are also often involved. Swelling 
of joints is common and the main feature is 
stiffness in the morning. Careful discus¬ 
sions with the patients and a good physical 
examination are sufficient for correct di¬ 
agnosis in the early stages. Blood tests and 
X-rays never show up the disease in the first 


six months or so. Hence, there is no 
substitute for a good old-fashioned doctor 
who listens to the symptoms of the patient 
and examines her carefully 
There arc some specialists who recommend 
special diets to cure arthritis. Do they work? 
Rheumatoid arthritis being the most severe 
of all the arthritis and a disease of unknown 
cause, self-appointed specialists ajre to be 
found galore. Most of the misinformation 
and misunderstandings about the so-called 
“arthritis" is created and dissipated by these 
quacks. They recommend all kinds of food 
restrictions and food fads, useless medi¬ 
cines and, above all, say that there is no 
cute for arthritis. 

Here 1 would like to specifically say that 
the field of arthritis is an intensely clinical 
subject. A barrage of ill-proven investiga¬ 
tions have no place in this speciality. And it 
is NOT a disease of old age. Patients should 
not be influenced by such quacks It is true 
that the exact cause of the disease is not 
known, but the disease is controllable and 
marked relief is obtained in the majority of 
patients. 

The other type of arthritis affecting adults, 
is that very* common 7 
The second type of arthritis affecting young 
persons is actually a group of related 
arthritis. About one per cent ol the Indian 
population probably suffers from it Thaf 
would mean at least seven million persons, 
mostly young men, who are afflicted with 
this disease Genetic oi hereditary factors 
are thought U> be the cause 
What are the symptoms 7 
Pain in the lower back, difficulty in bending 
forward, severe stiffness in the lower back, 
joint involvement mainly below the waist, 
and pam which is worst at night and early 
morning are the typical features of this 
disease Heel pain, an eye disease called 
keratitis which is an inflammation of the 
cornea of the eye. attacks of dysentery, a 
burning sensation during urination, pus or 
blood in urine, a peculiar form of skin 
trouble, and sometimes fever, loss of weight 
and appetite are some of the features of this 
disease. In this disease a complete spectrum 
of severity is seen from the most mild form, 
(persistent heel pain, pain off-and-on in the 
knee, hip or back-pain) to a most severe and 
serious form of the disease called ankylos¬ 
ing spondylitis. The name of this disease is 


seronegative spondarthntis ls.sai syndrome: \ 
A lot of work has been done on this disease * 
at the Ail India Institute of Medical Science*' i 
CAIIMSJ 

That's interesting, what have they found? 

A genetic marker called tissue type (HLA1 . 
B27 is found in a large number of patients 
with this disease. This is the reason why 
mdny of these patients have family mem- ' 
bers (father, uncles, brothers) having simi¬ 
lar diseases or the same disease. It is / 
interesting that women mav have the tissue 
type (HLA) B27 yet they develop only a mild 
form of the disease. The reason for this iSi 
not clear. 

You mentioned one more type of arthritis 
affecting adults... 

Not arthritis, tuberculosis of the joints. 
Usually a single joint or vertebral column 
joints are chronically affected. In addition 
to pain and swelling of a single loint. loss of 
weight and appetite, night sweats and fever 
are present. If not diagnosed soon, the 
disease may cause permanent deformity of 
the joints. It is uncommon in old age. With 
proper care and treatment it is completely 
curable. 

Doctor, what about joint-diseases most - 
commonly seen with advancing age ? 
Osteoarthritis is a joint disease which 
commonly develops with advancing age. 
However, this disease is observed in two 
forms, when it develops in old age and where 
the disease develops secondary to any injury 
in the joint or other infections including 
gonorrheal, streptococcal and staphylococ¬ 
cal invasions 

What secondary injuries can lead to 
osteoarthritis' 

That's an interesting question. Trivial twist¬ 
ing of the knee as a youngster may lead to 
oueoarthritis ol that knee Irom as early an 
age as 30 years. Kxcessive and strenuous 
use of a joint as seen in sportsmen and 
labourers may similarly lead to secondary 
osteoarthritis. Similarly, excessive shaking 
of the head by executives leads to ‘neck 
pain‘ or cervical spondylitis, an another 
form of osteoarthritis characterised by an 
inflammation of a vertebra in the neck 
region. Coolies carrying heavy weights on 
their backs develop osteoarthritis of the 
vertebra! column called the lumbar spondy¬ 
litis or spondylosis. ‘Cracking the knuckles' 
leads to osteoarthritis of small lomts of 
hands. 



Strenuous exercises or unnatural post- 
ures acquired too often and associated with 
weak muscles are probably the commonest 
causes of osteoarthritis. 1 dare say that some 
of the yoga asanas would quicklv lead to 
osteoarthritis in these persons. Thus, sit¬ 
ting cross legged, or squatting as during the 
use of an ‘Indian style' lavatory leads to 
early osteoarthritis starting at df> or 40 
years of age. Few realise as to how much 
weight we exert on our shoulders while 
sleeping on our sides Almost the entire 
weight of oui upper body compresses the 
shoulders. No wonder the shoulder is a 
common site of osteoarthritis. Osteoarthri¬ 
tis acquires diffeient names when it afflicts 
different joints. Thus it is cervical spondylo¬ 
sis when it is in the neck, lumbar spondylo¬ 
sis when in the lower back, and elsewhere it 
remains osteoarthritis of so-and-so joint. 
Most people think that osteoarthritis in¬ 
volves only one nr at the most only a few 
joints. This is not true Generalised, prim¬ 
ary osteoarthritis ic a disease of multiple 
joints and superficially resembles rheuma¬ 
toid arthritis. 

What are the symptoms of osteoarthritis ' J 
The important joints involved include the 
knees, neck, hack, small joints in fingers, 
joint at the floor of the “snuffbox" and 
shoulders. Also, joints involved in past 
injuries are usually a site for osteoarthritis 
at a later time The disease is predominantly 
asymmetiical. joints on both the sides ot 
the body are not involved together or not to 
the same extent Theie is no morning 
stiffness 

The hrst movement atter sitting m a 
particular posture is very painful and a little 
movement “opens up the prints" lYonun 
ent cracking sounds van be heard during 
movement ot the mint, some times so loud 
as to he emhai raising A peculiar feeling of 
heaviness in the punt is also present Some 
times the prints we in to tail to bear the 
body weight, and a patient may complain 
• about “the knee buckling under me". The 
disease is localised to the joints and there 
f is no systemic illness no lever, no weight- 
loss. A simple blood test like k.sk (ervthro 
cyte sedimentation lest) is normal. X rays 
show typical changes and here diagnosis is 
easy and straight forwaid 

Are there some common guide-lines in the 
treatment of all joint diseases' 



The neck collar is usually used for painful 
neck injuries or cervical spondylitis . The 
principle employed is the same as that 
applied in splinting 


Well, biuadly speaking ves. There are three 
aspects to the management of joint- 
diseases. Firstly, the pain, stiffness and 
other related symptoms must be controlled 
Secondly, joint function must be main¬ 
tained and thirdly, the root cause, il known, 
must be eliminated Thus all the print 
diseases which are due to inflammatory 
conditions would require anti-inflam¬ 
matory drugs and not simple pain killers 
Aspirin, is the best known medicine in this 
group. 

Aspirin' l thought it um a simple pain 
kilter . 

It is unfortunately often labelled a simple 
pam killer . This is wrong In addition to its 
pain-killing piopeitv. it has a strong anti¬ 
inflammatory property at higher doses 
Those who cannot tolerate higher doses and 
have monev to buy more expensive drugs, 
can go for fancy aspmn-hke drugs like 
naproxen, etc It used properly aspirin is 
harmless The common misbelief that it 
causes heart diseases can he totally ignored 
Actually, aspirin is extensively used for 
preventing heart attacks 
We were talking about treatment tor 
osteoarthritis 

It is amazing that so many people suffer 
from this disease when the treatment is so 
simple. Basically this disease is caused hv 
weakness of muscles and laxness of tendons 
and ligaments. Therefore. the um Y effective 
treatment of osteoarthritis is proper mus¬ 
cle-tone building exercises. No amount of 
any medicine would affect osteoarthritis. In 
fact in this disease, most of the medicines 
act as simple pain killers. As soon as their 
effect wanes the pain returns 


Why is it that in spite of this simple 
treatment ot muscle tone building exer¬ 
cises far osteaafthritis people keep 
sutfaring' 

The reason is simple Most of them are not 
aware o( the facts. Even il some of Lhem are, 
they do not get proper advice on the type of 
exercises to do Last hut not least, exercise 
for the building of the muscle-tone causes 
exacerbation of pain in the beginning. It 
becomes unbearable and most patients 
discontinue the exercises Over-weight or 
obesity with no will to control it, especially 
in elderly women and habitual wrong 
postures further aggravate the problem. 
But probably the most important ol all 
factors is the wrong idea and negative 
attitude that there ^ nothing which can he 
done about it. so why bother 
You *ay that the pam becomes unbearable 
dining exercise, h then 1 no way to alleviate 
it' 

If the pain gets exacerbated atter exercise 
there is a simple remedy Wiap an ice pack 
(crushed ice wrapped in a towel) aiound the 
joint for W to Ifi minutes, prior to the start 
of exercise and take two tablets ot any 
simple pain Killer like aspirin or paraceta¬ 
mol. This can then he followed by real 
workup exercises mostly ol the isometric 
contraction type Hus simple procedure 
will immediately solve the problem of 
exaggeration of pain on exercise, and Lhe 
problem gets under lull control in thiee-to- 
lour months. No amount of any “magic 
medicine' will ever give lelief in osteoar¬ 
thritis except muscle-tone building ever 
axes Of course, corieu diagnosis is essen¬ 
tial. 

Poes physiotherapy hclp ? 

Fo» keeping the joints in a proper fmict fin¬ 
al condition and the muscle-tone in normal 
condition, intensive physiotherapy is im 
portant. Splinting and simple advice on 
postures is also essential If not done, the 
patient may be “cured" but becomes a 
cripple with delormed joints 
What is splinting' Is it related in any way 
to the collars' and belts' that arthritic 
patients sometimes wear> 

Splinting is a. process by which the bones 
arc hound along pieces ol supportive mate¬ 
rial like strips of wood or metal, encased in 
cloth and padding.'Just as broken bones 
heal best when wrapped m a supportive 
cast, arthritic patients teel some relief when 
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splints are used. The purpose of splinting is 
to help maintain a correct posture The 
collars and belts used bv arthritis patients 
are really sophisticated splints, specially 
designed to correct cervical and lumbai 
spondylitis. 

Doctor, where the root cause of arthritis is 
not known, what tine of treatment is 
usually followed* 

Some empirical foims o! treatment have 
been quite effective The hest known among 
these aie gold-thiols, I) penicillamine and 
chloroquine for rheumatoid aithrihs, some 
drugs like methotrexate for psoriatic arthri¬ 
tis and uildiicme tor ari acute attack 
of a rare disease, gout Recently, D- 
penicillamme and new understanding on 
the old medicine gnid-thml, has revolution¬ 
ised the fherapy of rheumatoid arthritis It 
gives a lie to the commonlv heard phrase 
among the lav-public that theie is no 
treatment for arthritis in scientific medi¬ 
cine . 

I read a news item wheic cortisone has 
proivd to be a magic mre' for arthritis 
What t' ifoui opinion* 

Coiti.sone, a steroid hormone, and its other 
preparations are thought to hung about a 
dramatic ture overnight Patients get high¬ 


ly impressed and want to continue with 
them lor a life lime. But cortisone-tvpe 
drugs do not control the disease but only 
"hide it under the rug’. Patients become 
psychologically dependent on these drugs 
leading to major and serious complications. 
This treatment spoils the case completely 
and makes the patient resistant and reluc¬ 
tant to take the correct treatment Do not 
take oral cortisone preparations for arthritis 
even it prescribed by your doctor However, 
local cortisone injections once in a while 
could he very uselul for some conditions 
Do not rush to the doctor with the latest 
press report’ of a magic cure of arthritis 
Stick to the correct scientific programme of 
management. You will fe^I the benefit in 
tilt- long run 

Is arthritis connected in any way with 
strokes or paralysis’* 

A problem often laced by me lias been the 
misunderstanding among the family mem¬ 
bers of patients that aithntis leads to a 
stroke or paralysis. Due to the severe 
involvement of the joints and pain, some 
patients may he reluctant to move their 
hands or feet and thus become more 
immobile. This is wrongly taken as para- 
lys»s 


And doctor . is there any need for diet' 
restriction m arthritis? . 

Due to our strong social background of / 
traditional indigenous medicine 1 a number ] 
of diet-related fads have become an almost ; 
an integral part of arthritis. None of the , 
common joint diseases have anything to do 1 ; 
with the type of diet. Patients must take a 
normahbalanced, nourishing diet with ade- * 
quate amounts of vitamins and minerals. 

All varieties of food restrictions so widely ; 
‘‘prescribed 1 ' (sometimes even by physicians), / 
have no scientific basis. But, care should be 
taken about calorie-rich food items to < 
prevent overweight. 

As 1 was telling. arthritis is in no way 
related to food habits. But about cultural 
habits one cannot be so sure. Perhaps using 
Indian-stvle toilets dues aggiuvale the dis¬ 
ease but since there are no studies on the 
relationship between Indian cultural habits 
and arthritis, one cannot make a categorical 
statement 

A. N. Malavlya 

Dr. Malaviya is Professor in the Department of 
Medicine, All India Institute of Medical Sciences j 
Delhi i 
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What’s so district about mutton do 
piazza or mutton masala made at a local 
dfhibu or in a road-side c.ile v These and 
[ other dishes have a distinct mcat\ flavour 
but the chemical ifactions involved therein 
are pooily urn lei stood Science tells us that 
flavour is dependent on many variables like 
aridity types •>( chemicals (spues) used, 
their concentration. Looking temperature, 
and the time and degree of moistuie 
present, to name a few That is wh\ the 
same meal coqked by different methods 
(roasting, stewing) tastes different. 

In general, all meats contain two types of 
tissues, muscle fibres and connective tissue. 
Muscle fibres are most concentrated in the 
red portions of the meal. Connective tissue 
comprises the white portion of the meat 
surrounding the muscles. Meat with a high 
proportion of muscle fibre is generally quite 
tender when raw but tends to dehydrate and 
toughen on cooking. Cuts with a high 
connective tissue composition are tende¬ 
rized by cooking but are \ery tough in the 


raw state so both types must he cooked 
accordingly 

Recent research indicates that long time, 
low temperatuic 1*250 K *»? 90 to 120 C) 
cuoking is best, as it prolongs the lifetimes 
of nalmal meat enzymes that break down 
proteins and so assists the tendensmg pro 
cess This is also true of ceitrmi dais (whole 
hdad). which hadilionalU' were cooked on a 
low, simmering flaine for a whole day 
Adequate cooking is essential not only to 
enhance taste hut also to kill the bacteria 
present in the meat 

Marinating, or soaking tough meat m a 
vinegar solution with flavouring agents like 
herbs or masalas before cooking tenderises 
meat further. The acid attacks the coarse 
raw meat fibres, breaking I hem down before 
cooking and allowing the flavourings to 
penetrate. 

Spices are used to enhance the flavour of 
food. They are also used to mask the taste of 
spoiling food that is stilt nutritious, but if 
unspiced would have to be thrown away. 


Some spices are used as preservatives, that 
enable people In preserve meat lot a year or 
mine, without refrigeration Cloves, .for 
example, contain a chemical called eugenol 
'hat inhibits the growth of bacteria Spices 
aie also known to have therapeutic value. 
There are also other fairly complex scientific 
processes that cooks take m their 
stiide. like (ontrollmg the precise amount 
of acidity when making sugar syrups, ha/ 
was, lams and marmalades. Only when the 
correct point is reached iri the boiling of the 
partially inverting sugar and other ingre¬ 
dients, can the cooking process he stopped 
and ttie result allowed to cool into its new 
form. 

When a fruit is cooked, say for jams and 
murambas , there is a marked flavour im¬ 
provement. This is due to proper blending 

of sugars and starches with the acids in the 
fruils. 

David Gunston 

Mr. Gunston is a freelance writer who resides in 
Portsmouth , England 



Nobel laureate Francis Crick and Graeme 
Mitchison unravel the secret of dreams occurring 
during REM sleep in a daring new hypothesis 



‘Suresh Kanekar 
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muscle tone accompanied by darting 
movements of the eyeballs (rapid eye 
movement or REM). The high level 
brain activity in this cycle during the 
second mode (REM sleep) seemed to 
suggest that the closed (but moving) 
eyes were “looking” (or dreaming) 
while the body acted as it paralysed. 
Thus it was in 1953 that Aserinsky and 
Kleitman reported an association be¬ 
tween rapid eye movements (REM) and 
dreaming, a finding which was con¬ 
firmed by subsequent research and ha.s 
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S CIENTISTS have hardly begun 
to understand the stuff dreams 
are made of. Dreams present a 
very elusive and difficult area of 
scientific research. They have been 
studied in their mythological, psycho¬ 
logical. and neurophysiological 
aspects. The three approaches roughly 
represent an historical sequence, at 
least in emphasis, in the study of 
dreams and it is the latest, the 
neurophysiological approach, that is 
likely to answer some of the important 
questions that arise with respect to 
dreaming behaviour. 

The neurophysiologists unearthed 
their first important clue to dreaming 
behaviour while monitoring the elec¬ 
trical activity ol the brain (EEC). Obser¬ 
vers found that the sleeping brain 
displayed two dominant modes—one of 
deep relaxed sleep and the other of 
light sleep where the keg resembled the 
rhythms of drowsy wakefulness except 
that there was a profound reduction of 
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stimulated a vast amount of neurophy¬ 
siological investigation with or without 
theoretical underpinning. We now 
know that periods of kkm sleep alter¬ 
nate with periods of non-RKM sleep 
which has roughly four stages of in¬ 
creasing depth of sleep. ki:m sleep has 
_heen reported for all viviparous mam- 
Jpials so far studied, such as monkeys, 
dogs, cals, rats, elephants, and even 
primitive marsupials like the opossum. 

A human adult may have, during one 
night, 1 '/j to 2 hours of kkm sleep 



spread over several periods. Dreams 
reported during kkm sleep are very 
much more frequent than dreams re¬ 
ported during non-RKM sleep; the 
former dreams arc typically vivid 
hailucinoid. and illogical, while the 
latter have a thought-like character. 
Apparently, most of the dreams during 
KKM sleep fail to reach normal con¬ 
sciousness. One significant observation 
is that newborn human babies have a 
*long time, upto eight hours, of rem 
sleep per day and REM s l eep appears to 
be even more frequent for a foetus in the 


womb, especially in the thud trimester. 
This observation holds for other mam¬ 
mals too. If an animal is deprived of rem 
sleep hut allowed to have non-RKM 
sleep, it will usually compensate by 
having more KKM sleep m subsequent 
sleeping periods. 

What exactly is the function of kkm 
sleep? According to Roffwarg, Muzio. 
and Demenl's theory', kkm sleep pro¬ 
vides the internal stimulation required 
for structural differentiation and 
maturation of the central nervous sys¬ 
tem during foetal and neonatal life when 


brain growth is maximal. Snyder's 
theory proposes that REM sleep first 
evolved in the mammal to serve a 
"sentinel" or vigilance function needed 
for survival from attack by predators. 
The homeostatic theory of Ephron and 
Carrington suggests the existence of a 
homeostatic interplay between REM 
sleep and non-RKM sleep to account for 
the sequential relationship found be* 
tween these two sleep states. (Homeos¬ 
tasis is the tendency of the organism to 
achieve equilibrium between inter¬ 
dependent elements and systems.) * 
According to Berger's oculomotor in¬ 
nervation hypothesis, rem sleep pro¬ 
vides a mechanism tor establishing 
neuromuscular pathways involved in 
voluntary conjugate eye movements. 
However, none of these and other 
theories can satisfactorily account for 
all the available findings on rem sleep. 

Recently, in collaboration with 
Graeme Mitchison. Francis Crick, who 
won the Nobel Prize for discovering the 
structure of the una molecule, has 
come up with an intriguing hypothesis 
regarding the function of REM sleep. 
Crick and Mitchison. in Nature of 14 
July 1983, propose that the function of 
kkm sleep is to eliminate undesirable 
modes of interaction in networks of 
cells in the cerebral cortex. 

Different areas of the cerebral cortex 
are associated with different functions 
such as vision and touch. The neocor- 
tex is evolved only in mammals, apna- 
rently for special, higher functions like 
reasoning and problem-solving. The 
neocortex is richly endowed with neu¬ 
ral interconnections and a vital func¬ 
tion ot these could be to store and 
reproduce associations. An "event", say 
like an evening at the opera, consists of 
thousands of sensations, impressions 
and memories, each of which may he 
represented by the activity of a subset 
of cells in a cell assembly. All the cells 
involved in that "event”, such as the 
evening at the opera with a ladv 
wearing a rose, may form mutual 
synapses. Later the fragrance of a rose 
is enough to trigger off the memories 
of that entire evening. ‘ It is also 
hypothesised that information is not 
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“One should not be encouraged to recall 
one’s dreams because this may help retain 
patterns of thought that need to be 
eliminated... 


concentrated but distributed over in a semi-random manner. These are 
many synapses. A synapse involved in also reinforced and refined through 
the above mentioned rosy aura could learning or experience. This makes us 
be superimposed with information re- “flexible". Otherwise the organism 
garding a cricket match. Such informa- would not be able to profit from novel 
tion is also robust, that is to say, the information. Thus the very process 
addition or removal of a few synapses which allows learning and cortical 
does not affect it. growth may lead to undesirable parasi- 

Crick and Mitchison suggest that tic modes (a little like “wrong" connec- 
because of super-imposition, such net- tions in electric circuitry), 
works of cells could become overloaded How to get rid of these snarls and 
with simultaneous storage of too many “short-circuiting” connections? Crick 
different patterns or associations of and Mitchison suggest that to achieve 
patterns, especially if there is too large that aim the major inputs and outputs 

N EURONS are the basic units of the nervous system. Each neuron consists of a 
cell body and thread-like branches called the dendrites. These pick up the 
• messages and pass them into the cell body from where they are analysed and sent to 
the axon —a single, long terminal—which connects the neuron to the dendrites of 
the next neuron. This connection however is not a physical but a chemical one. A 
' gap called synapse separates the point of contact between one nerve cell and the 
next. 

Inside the neurons are potassium ions while outside its membrane are sodium 
' ions. When an impulse arrives there is an exchange of ions and generation of 
electrical potential which travels down the axon to the synapse. At this junction 
1 neurochemicals such as acetylcholine or noradrenalin are released which bind to the 
receptor sites on the other neuron and thus transmit the message. 

Some of the electrical activity of the neurons can be picked up by electrodes 
attached to the scalp. Despite the amazingly complex activity of the brain, the 
electrical rhythms thus detected are surprisingly simple. 

an overlap among the stored patterns, of the system must be turned off; sleep 

Depending on the exact structure of isolates the system. Then there is 

the net, this overload can precipitate dreaming which involves the activation 

certain patterns of behaviour such as of random connections internally. A 

fantasy, obsession, and hallucination, fallout of such behaviour is that it also 

For instance, when the net produces activates potentially parasitic modes in 

far-fetched or bizarre associations, you the cortical network Rem sleep, as 

have fantasy (wings and horses may theorised by Crick and Mitchison. pro¬ 
combine to give you a Pegasus). We vides 1 he mechanism to damp down the 

may speak ot obsession if the net parasitic modes, 

produces the same or similar state. Dunng REM sleep, the forebrain is 
whatever the input (That is. whatever periodically and widely stimulated by 

the signals, a recurring an image of a the brain stem. The available evidence 

“sexy” female is evoked.) Some nets, suggests that in REM sleep, the brain is 

especially those which feed back on isolated from its normal input and 

themselves, may respond to inapprop- output channels and its intense activity 

riate input signals and cause hallucina- is piomoted by nonspecific signals 

tions. Such modes of activity in cortical from the brain stem. Thus every night 

nets are normally undesirable, and aie vve dream, whether we remember our 

referred to as parasitic modes by Crick dreams or not But if the “parasitic” 

and Mitchison. modes are wiped out how do we recall 

There is some evidence for specificity them in our waking state? For inst- 

in the cortical wiring But the exact ance, if the Pegasus is resurrected and 

locations and the interconnections banished forever in our sleep, why do 

hetw^en the neurons are brought about we remember his flight when we 


awake? The answer simply is: you 
might awake due to physical or psycho¬ 
logical discomfort during a dream and 
thus you come' to remember the 
dream. Otherwise, as Crick and Mitch¬ 
ison suggest, in REM sleep we unlearn 
our unconscious dreams. “We dream in 
order to forget.” 

As Crick and Mitchison very clearly 
admit, their theory is speculative and 
cannot account for all the available 
data. On the other hand, it appears to 
offer a better explanation of the present 
psychological and neurophysiological 
evidence than any other theory of rem 
sleep. Not only does it explain the need 
of rem sleep in adult life, but it also 
accounts for the excessive rem sleep 
during the development of the brain 
before and after birth. The theory is 
also consistent with the bizarre and 
hallucinoid nature of rem dreams. It 
cannot satisfactorily explain as of now 
the effects of rem sleep deprivation. If 
the Crick-Mitchison hypothesis is 
right, such a subject, deprived of his 
tuning process provided by rem sleep, 
should be overwhelmed by the undesir¬ 
able parasitic modes and should even¬ 
tually land up in the lunatic asylum! 
One major problem is that a direct test 
of the theory does not appear to be 
feasible at the current stage of 
neurophysiological research. Indirect 
evidence can of course be gathered and 
the theory will probably stimulate 
some novel approaches to the stud;/ of 
kem sleep and related matters. 

One important and practical conclu¬ 
sion from Crick and Mitchison’s theory 
is that one should not be encouraged to 
try to recall one’s dreams because thir 
may help to retain patterns of though 
which need to be eliminated for a mtte 
effective cortical functioning. Jo in 
Hughlings Jackson, the pioneer fn- 
glish neurologist, had observed; “F nd 
out all about dreams and you will h he 
found out all about insanity.” Crick and 
Mitchison’s hypothesis reveals the 
prophetic aspect of this statement, 
though not in the manner anticipated 
by Jackson □ 

Or. Kanekar is Reader, Department of Applied 
Psychology, m the t'niversity of Bombay. 
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THE PENICILLIN 
PAPERS 

I N Central Asia, the cradle nl civilisation. 

for centuries nature healers tramped 
from one village to the next, selling age-old 
remedies tor skin diseases One ot their 
most famous com or turns was a paste made 
from barley sugar and dried apples. These 
ingredients were chewed by the healer 
himself, mixed with his saliva, and left 
overnight in a damp place. Alter the mix¬ 
ture became covered with a vcllow-gieen 
velvety growth, it was applied to skin sores 
as poultices The growth was none other 
than the mould. /* mtallium. 

The story n! penicillin as a common 
therapeutic tool is a more recent one. It 
began in Britain, in.the laboratory of Sf 
Mary's Hospital. Paddington, in the 1920s.. 

The laboratory was a mess # slrewn with 
burneis. glassware, hall-tilled test tubes, 
cotton plugs and dusty flasks partially filled 
with various coloured solutions, awaiting 
microscopic mspec lion In the midst ot the 
clutter, a bespectacled bacteriologist chat¬ 
ted to his assistant A routine day. in an 
ordinary laboratory, or so it seemed In the 
course ol his inspection ot the myriad 
bacterial colonies op miscellaneous petri 
dishes, the rrsmuhci chalked upon some 
thing unusual on a bacterial culture ol 
Stdi>htjhn oa i. These are generall\ 
pathogenic (disease pioduung) bacteria 
that cause a numhei ol mlecturns mdud 
mg pneumonia hard poisoning and les 
tenng wound', the mlluie plate showed a 
fungal conraminaiii a tiiesonie ocuuvence 
in eviiv laboiatoiv tin cIom-i t Elimination 
it appeal i d (hat the lunga! coloin had 
secret id aiound its edges something’ that 
dissolved tin \illow i lumps ot Stdphyln 
<tUft Tire something turned out to he a 
woudei drug that •evnlutionised medi 
cnii tl.L anlihiotk pemulliii 

On th.ii'. k \ptuolui da\ m I92S wlun 
Aievindei 1 lemmg s. nnped out tin fungus 
into a tesWun* 1 lm subsequent culli\atmn 
he did nnl M'h realise ttie potential ol lies 
discovery ih d.d not even know the name 
ot the fungus i,e had isolated, hut he did 
know that In vv on Ihe hunk ol something 
impni tiint 

Born at l.ochlield in Scotland on 6 
August. 1MI Mexander Fleming was the 
seventh ol eight children Much ol his 
hovhood was spent in the .Scottish High¬ 
lands climbing trees stalking rabbits, plav 

tffl SUhMh lOlhtt, JAM AKV JHM 



Alexander Fleming in his laboratory 

mg tool bah ,md swimming m u*unli\ 
streams II was a time during which he 
learnt ter ii*e his eyes and Ins head and hold 
his tongue, invaluable experience for a 
leseariher Litei he worked as a clerk in a 
shipping company in I oiulon. and took part 
in the Bon War. in South Alina \ legacy 
Irom his uncle enabled him to enroll in 
medical m liool lie graduated at the top ol 
his i lass m l'*M| anil hi ami a l» lln\' <a thi 


Nova I College of Surgeons Later he was 
accepted (as a researcher) hy Almotli 
Wright, an eminent pathologist at St 
Man's Hospital m Paddington He re¬ 
mained there for life 

In J92K, there was no method ol killing 
bacteria except by acids and disinfectants 
which would finish off the patient as well 
When Fleming found that his new discovery 
could kill certain disease-causing organ 




V* ■? 


isms, he thought that it would be of value 
in treating infections. To assess this com¬ 
pound in the laboratory. Fleming invented 
a piece of apparatus—a home-made device 
of which he was very proud. He used it on 
every possible occasion. It consisted of two 
microscope slides, separated by vaselined 
strips of paper to make foui very' thin cells 

r lnto these, he inserted mixtures of human 
defibrinated blood (blood from which the 
protein fibrin has been removed so that it 
cannot dot), a suitable dilution of a broth 
culture of organisms (usually StaphylooK- 
ci ) and dilutions of the substance being 
tested. Alter sealing with wax, the slides 
were incubated overnight at 37"C, to allow 
.surviving organisms to grow into colonies 
which could be counted using a lens. Few 
colonies formed, confirming that the com¬ 
pound secreted by the contaminant mould 
could kill disease-causing bacteria Fle¬ 
ming then grew the mould on different 
liquid media Once the mould had grown to 
maturity, he strained the solution to ohlam 
r a clear fluid. I le found that the fluid lost its 
power to destroy bacteria within a few Jays 
ol its extraction This fluid was tesLed in 
laboratory animals with no ill effects The 
next step was to use it to treat human 
beings for whom it proved to be non-toxic as 
well To confirm the non-toxicity of the 
fungal extract. Fleming extracted the yellow 
I quid Imm the fungal contaminant and 
drank half a glass ot it himself again with 
no harmful effects. This convinced him that 
the tungus needed further investigation 
His colleague Charles La Touche, a special¬ 
ist in the study of" fungi and moulds 
identified the t ontunimant as PemaUtum 
a notatum 

f bince the yellow compound was icadily 
” deactivated, the logical step was to find a 
means of stabilising it lot storage *and 
furthei use Bacteriologists m the twenties 
had a sketchy knowledge of chemistry and 
Fleming was no exception to the rule So 
the concentration ot tlw yellow solution 
was entrusted to a young ophthalmologist 
Fredrick Ridley Working with Stuart Crad¬ 
dock, a tesearth scholar. Ridley proceeded 
to test the solution They evaporated it at a 
low temperature 140'C) fill only a few 
niillilihes of red fluid or sticky mass 
remained To this they added vanous orga¬ 
nic’solvents including alcohol and ether 
/ then measured the amount of pemcil - 
f lin that dissolved in each solvent. Their 
, notes indicate that penicillin readily solu 
bilised in these liquids and there was 
nothing to suggest that its instability was a 
problem. What should have been a third 



St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington—the 
scene of Fleming's discovery _ 


step in the investigation, is the tianslei of 
penicillin to a watery base Had Fleming s 
knowledge ot chemistry been sounder, lie 
would have attempted it Rut he had a hazy 
idea of chemistry, and verv little interest in 
it As a result he failed to repoit the details 
ot Ridley's work He went so far as to state 
in one of his papers, that ‘ it (penicillin) was 
insoluble in ether and diloioform" when 
choloroform was not even tried out 1 
In later tests, penicillin was intravenous¬ 
ly inieded into the blood stream of rabbits, 
to test its action on them It was lapidly 
inactivated soon aft* i the injection This led 
Fleming to dismiss it as nothing more than 
a local agent to treat surlace infections Me 
omitted even the mention of it m a paper he 
published in I I. entitled 'Indications lor 
and the value ol intravenous germicides 
'thus penicillin was consigned to oblivion a 
few years atlei its discnvetv an episode 
which underlines raihrr dronglv the rued 
tor an interdisciplinary approach to suen 
tifii knowledge 


In trie autumn .u hVJ when Alexamli r 
Fleniinj; attained cJchnh statin, lie was 
questioned -is h» whv he Id penicillin 
remain mgieeltd Ini 13 veais aller its 
discovery His reply never varied, he wanted 
to use it to treat milled patients, hut Ins 
clinical colleagues failed to use it on the 
patient-' Keen d fhev did so. all the 
penicillin he possessed had gcneially he 
come inert because of its instability Final¬ 
ly, attempts in Ins own laboratory to 
produce a more concentrated solution lor 
the purpose had failed. 

In the words of Gwyn Macfurlane, Flem¬ 
ing was “a man win* stumble* on a nuggel 
of gold,shows it to a tew irrends and then 


goes olf to look for some tiling else \ H look '1 
Howard Florey. *a man who goes bark to 
the same spot and creates a gold mine,” to 
recognise the value of penicillin and to* ' 
study it further. The most important 
factor in Florev s success as a scientist was 
his sense ol direction in his research. His •' 
flair for choosing lines that led not into 
blind alleys but into widei and wider lidds, * 
has been described as almost uncanny", 
lie was essentially an expcitmcnlalist. 

It is he who invented the ‘Oxford Onit". a 
special measure to assess (he quantity eg 
penicillin in a given solution This unit, 
named alter Ins lahoiatorv in Oxfoid, sim¬ 
plified the study of penicillin considerably.* 
In collaboration with Frnest Boms Chain, a 
German scientist, Florey developed the idea 
ol penicillin as an antibiotic, and gave it to 
the world World Wai II, gave the fight 
against infection top prim ilv. Florev,along 
with Chain, tried to isolate the actual 
antibacterial agent hum the mould studied 
by Fleming Rattier quit klv, they obtained a 
yellow powder from the mouldy hioth that 
contained the agent I he wai lent ingctuv 
to the need lor preparing pmei samples of 
penicillin beveial labmatones in the US 
and Great Britain intensified then research 
in this area. 

In I 1 )*).'!, a young woman was .specially 
employed by the Not them Regional Re 
search Laboratory in I’cona. Illinois She 
had to go round the markets looking lor 
rotten fruit She was tailed 1 Muuldv Mary" 
One day she hi ought back a cantaloup 
melon (ovued with a irniiitkahK produc¬ 
tive mould /V;?/< till tun tbusnqftmm 
Almost all the pcmcillii) use cl tucl.i\ lias 
clt m ended lioin that mil roltur melon 
houehl al llie marki f m Kmi.i ih 1 *>4*4. 
American c lu-noc il pi.ml* «.-uld pn luce 
Oxford Units of pemcilhri tii.it readied 
the Ihoiis.iiifls of iriilhon. m.ol- It-tier 
and mure im Ihod* I*m bulk pioduclion 
welt d. msmI |it in* (Oiii hi ■„ »m,_ ,iii 

iippnitaiit m_dii.il hoist l.ilbei 

d\i ivviiiKi il ashi'Oi i■ , .*i•» -Jim!' *s avil/ 
td mdic.il. 

I Scmmt! I lor- « and C bain aiic 
kniphleii tor the*r vn-d m | f, ii ,md m 
I^ (licv vci i fomf recipient- os (|u- 
Nerlu I l*u/. toi Medicine and l*G\.1- *y\ 
Fciuullm liscll was ah.'.ich Aide i\ nvd 


Gillian Valladares 

4 '/c \ull,hlilTV\ \ tin V Si /»?/■/, 1 * i, u. I- trmn 
tin / mt I**v/»'V nt lii.nihitif 


Anam scientific and 
Technological Applied' 
Research Foundation 


The background 

The aforesaid foundation, which has 
been recognised and approved by the 
Department of Science and Tech¬ 
nology, Government of India. is setting 
up an Institute for research and 
developmental work in renewable 
energy resources, saving of energy 
and rural development such as chea¬ 
per building materials, improved 
agricultural implements etc. 

The position 

The Governing Council is looking 
for a person to head the Institute as 

its Director. The post calls for a 

high degree of ability and experience in 
initiating, planning and co-ordinating 
research and developmental work in 
the areas of primary interest to the 
Institution The Director will be responsi - 
ble for the timely implementation of 
identified projects. 

Qualifications 

A post graduate degree in Applied 
Sciences or Engineering and about 
fifteen years experience in work relating 
to efficient utilisation of energies includ¬ 
ing renewable energy programmes or 
rural development projects. It would be 
preferable if a part of the work experi¬ 
ence is ir Management of research or 
development planning and implemen¬ 
tation of pio*< cts relevant to the objects 
of the foundation. 

Emoluments 

Salary around Rs 50,000/- per 
annum in addition 1o rent free) 
accommodation 

Appiieahons, with bio-data, which 
will bo treatea in strict confidence may 
be sent within 15 days to 

Anam Scientific and Technological 
Applied Research Foundation, 

475, Jubilee Hills Colony, 
Hyderabad-500 034. 


- beautiful! 

Look at it through a 
TELESCOPE.It’s fantastic!! 

The SHARP VISION telescope 
enables you to discover the wonders 
of the Universe yourself. 

With the fine quality of optics used in our 
telescopes, you can see the planets in their 
actual shapes. Like rings around Saturn, bands 
on Jupiter's surface and its four major satellitea 
Venus in its different crescent phases are all 
seen with amazing clarity Hundreds of craters 
on the Moon’s surface are seen in intricate 
detail Star clusters, nebulae and galaxies, 
which are beyond the reach of the unaided eye. 
become distinctly visible 

To suit your requirement, we have two different 



Both models of our telescopes will provide 
years of entertainment and learning 
Both models are equally enioyable on land 
obiects as well 

We also have a telescope optics kit for the 
enthusiasts who wish to build thPir own qiant 
telescope at a nominal cost The kit (optics only) 
is priced at Rs 350/- post paid 
FREE 1 With each model you qet ‘Treasures of 
tne Night Sky 1 our complete guide to star 
watching including general principles of astro¬ 
nomy as a free qift This book is also available 
separately at Rs 14/- post paid 
You will be proud to possess a SHARP VISION 
telescope. And you will thank your ‘stars' you 
bought it! 

Write for complete literature to: 

SHARP VISION SCIENTIFIC CO., 


192, DDA Self Financing Scheme. 
Hauz Khas. New Delhi 110016 
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OF BOSE AND BOWMAN 


M OST people know Archimedes hv lies ecstatic exclamation “Eureka!' Hut did 
you know that Archimedes was also a good defence scientist and that there is 
screw named after him? Similarly. Newton for most of us is associated with the 
falling apple and the law of gravitation. Hut besides inventing the calculus (which 
Leibnitz also did). Isaac Newton was also a pioneer researcher in Optics (and an 
occultist. tooLNatmallv. these giants are immortalised in the annals of science: 
they are named m laws and phenomena that thev were associated with Given 
below are ten examples Can you spot the correct one' Answers on pages 
7 75 


(1) Chandrasekhar Limit 

(A) Limit of the expanding uni¬ 
verse. 

(H) A limit beyond which a star 
suffers internal collapse 

(C) Limit to which a giant star 
would grow 

(2) Bose Particle 

(A) A part of the stigma in 
flowers. 

(B) Smallest particle m the uni¬ 
verse. 

V (C) A type of elementary part'de. 
(2) Newton's Kings 

i\) Kings aiound Saturn 

(B) Intelference fringes formed 
hv thin films 

(G) Oihits of circular motion 

Blackouts 

Ctm/nutetl from p .11 

facilities winch were damaged Today 
this process n lies heavilv on the ex¬ 
perience and ludgement of the en- 
gmeermg personnel and there is only 
/ preliminary work done to suggest ways 
and means to restore the system to 
normal m the minimum time 

Bower networks o! neighbouring 
areas, lor instance, different stales are 
invariably interi ounce ted t.) form a 
grid, the primary purpose hi mg to help 
a neighbour, when it is deficient in 
power generation The consequences of 
such interconnections must be closclv 
examined m the context of shortage of 
power generation almost everywhere in 
the country. Coordination under these 
conditions assumes much greater sig- 
nificance here than in other countries 
where the power position is not so 
critical. There are two schools of 
thought -one favours strong or firm 
interconnections between areas and 


(4) Islet of Langerhans 

(A) Cells in the pancreas produc¬ 
ing insulin. 

(B) Sclera or white portion of the 
eye 

(O An island emerging as a re¬ 
sult of an earthquake. 

(5) Bowman’s Capsule 

(A) A capsule that dissolves in 
human digestive iuiccs. . 

(B) An implantable inert capsule 
for delayed drug delivery 

(C) A part of the kidney responsi¬ 
ble tor filtering blood. 

(6) van der Waals* Force 

(A) Long range forces of attrac¬ 
tion between molecules 

(B) Force needed to separate two 

♦ he other advocates loose linkages 
which can be cul off quickly duung an 
emergency However, both schools 
subset ihe to the philosophy that “when 
a man is drowning his associates must 
jump in to save him 4 ’ upto a point 
where “the diowning man thieatens to 
pull his rescuer under*, at this point, 
each system (aica) must he isolated lor 
individual survival \n interesting pos¬ 
sibility exists of interconnecting state 
finds by dnecl cunent mu links which 
enables ditleient regions to operate at 
different frequencies unlike when the 
system works on AC This technology 
has not yet been tried m India, though 
it is being practised elsewhere. 

The coordinated operation of a large 
power system is quite an involved task 
and requires efficient equipment and 



halves of a sphere. L 

(C) Surface tension at the walls- 
of a container of liquid. 

(7) Van Allen Belt 

(A) Orthopaedic belt to provide 
support 

(H) A girdle of intense ionizing 
radiation. 

(C) The stretch of aluminium 
deposits 

(8) Lissajous Figures 

(A) A statistical series 

(B) A set of irrational numbers 
(O A pattern traced by two su¬ 
perimposed vibrations 

(9) Archimede s* Screw 

tA) An instrument to measure 
density. 

(B) An ancient implement to lift 
water. 

(C) A floating valve 

(10) Petri'dish 

(A) A dish used for evaporation 
and crystallisation. 

(B) Dish used tor bacterial cul¬ 
ture 

(C) Disc like antenna of a radio 
telescope 

equally efficient policy-making and 
operating personnel Bower failures 
can be caused hv malfunction of equip¬ 
ment and or defective operating proce¬ 
dures While the loimer can probably 
he set right technically, the latter is 
more difficult to deal with It calls for 
integrity of all those who are concerned 
with .system operation to enable them 
to assess and impress upon others the 
gravity of the decisions made bv them. 
We are vet to get satisfactory 1 answers 
to mu queries as to why our system 
operates at W I Iz most of the time, and 
as to why our load-shedding relays do 
not swing into action even during 
emergency conditions’ 

l)t \tmt\mdkat c ftofessnr uf /decimal En 
umcetnuj m th l u tuna fuhitcc technical Irish* 
tutc Homhait He ha* a PhD m decimal 
enumevnny from /IT, Kanpur He i\ i o author 
tif a book J'nwi'i System Analysis, Operation and 
Xutnnialuui Un prewi 

d* Sunthankar is a fatuity member m the 
ck'itrkal cnainarinq Jaunt went m the In\h 
lute Hr has been fm h>nq assn, total mill testing 
of elct trii mar Inner y 



OVER- TEMPERATURE ALARM 


T HIS is a solid-state device which gives 
an audio alarm whenever the tempera- 
' ture exceeds a certain fixed limit. The 
1 device can be used to monitor car engine 
; temperature or in any other similar applica¬ 
tion. The device works with 12-volt dc 
1 power supply or with any car having 12-volt 
, battery with positive or negative ground 
system. 

The circuit of the device requires a 
thermistor, two its and a few other compo¬ 
nents. All the components are cheap and 
readily available. The circuit is very simple 
and can be easily attached to the “led 
engine temperature indicator" (Science 
Today, September 1983). 

The thermistor (an abbreviation for 
“thermally sensitive resistor’ 1 ) is primarily a 
resistive element hut is quite different from 
an ordinary resistor. The characteristic of 
. the thermistor is that there is considerable 
reduction in its resistance with a small 
increase in the temperature As a rule of 
thumb, the value of the thermistor drops by 
50 per cent for every 20'C temperature 
increase. 

The thermistor is connected to the 6.2 V 
zener-regulated supply through the 3.9 K 
resistor. This senes network provides the 
voltage divider action. Thus, as the temper¬ 
ature sensed by the thermistor increases, 
the fall in its resistance develops propor¬ 
tionately, increasing the voltage acioss the 
3.9 K resistor 

The first it 74JC is used here as the 
voltage comparator The 1 K preset poten¬ 
tiometer provides adjustable reference vol¬ 


tage against which the voltage developed the potential at the preset terminal of the ic 

across the 3.9 K resistor is compared. 555 from almost zero to more than 2 volts. 

Whenever the temperature sensed by the As the ic 555 is connected as the astable 

thermistor increases there is a drop in multivibrator with a frequency of about 

thermistor resistance and corresponding 1500 Hz, the repetitive high- and low-going 

increase in the voltage drop across the 3.9 K output provided by this stage will drive the 

resistor. This increasing voltage drop will loudspeaker-driving transistor and the 

make the non-inverting input terminal of loudspeaker will produce an audio alarm, 

the ic positive in comparison with its The thermistor can be housed in a ' 
inverting input terminal, and drive the suitable brass housing or probe. Take 

output of the ic to high level. This will raise sufficient care, for the thermistor is very 



-1 

THE HIGH SENSING PART OT VOLrAGE COMPARATOR STAGE Or THE 

LED ENGINE TEMPERATURE "OVER TEMPERATTJHE ALARM" CIRCUIT 

INDICATOR CIRCUIT 


Fig 1 







"The device can be used to monitor car 
engine temperature or in any other similar 
application” 


THERMISTOR 

R 

10K 

1.8K 

15K 

2.7K 

22K 

3.9K 

33K 

5.6K 

47K 

8.2K 


fragile Make sure that both the thermistor 
leads are electrically isolated from the brass 
housing nr probe. 

Normally, the thermistor value is its 
resistance value at room temperature, that 
is, 30"C. The indicator uses the thermistor 
ol 22 K ohms at 3(FC You may use any 
other value from 10 K to 47 K ohms. The 
chart given below indicates the necessary 
change in the value of the 3.9 K resistor to 
suit the thermistor 

Calibration 

When the construction of the device is 
complete, connect it with proper polarity to 
a nc 12 V supply Insert the thermistor in a 
suitable metallic probe and dip it into a 
water bath if the alarm temperature is less 
than 100"C. Use glycerine bath for tempera- 
lures more than 100T hut below 150T The 
Ihermistois are not suitable tor tempera¬ 
tures above 150T. Maintain the tempera¬ 
ture within ±1"C of th desired alarm 
temperature Adjust the 1 K potentiometer 
such that the alarm just starts 

To sense the car engine tempeiahire, the 
thermistor probe can be mounted at a 
suitable place on the engine. You may even 
insert the probe, with proper leak proof 
arrangement, inside the radiator While 
sensing the engine temperature from the 
radiator, the placement ol the piobe is very 
important The probe should be placed very 
dose to the point wheu the radiator 
receives hot water fiom the engine At this 
point one can assume that the water 
temperature is almost equal to the engine 
temperature At all other places on the 
radiator, the temperature will be consider¬ 
ably lower as the function of the radiator is 
to cool down the circulating hot water. 

if you desire to use the over-temperature 
alarm with the “leu engine temperature 
indicator" you can delete some of the 
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8-PIN 8-PIN DUAL IN 

METAL ENVELOPE LINE PLASTIC PACKAGE 


IC 741C 

1 OFFSET NULL 

2 INVERT INPUT 

3 NON-INVERT INPUT 
4-VE 

5 OFFSET NULL 

6 OUTPUT 

7 +VE 

8 (NO CONNECTION) 

common components such as the thermis 
tor, zener diode and preset potentiometer 
This is the reason whv the circuit ol the 
“Over-temperature alarm" (Kig 1) is shown 
in two separate parts The left-hand part can 
he substituted by the “Li:n engine tempera¬ 
ture indicator" circuit Fig 2 shows the 
high .sensing part of the i ED engine temper 
atuie indicator nr nut and how the Ic 
voltage comparator stage ot the “Over¬ 
temperature alarm' is connected to it With 
this arrangement, the alarm will sound 
whenever the red lld lights The entire 
cinuil ot the "mi engine temperature 
indicator" is kept undisturbed, the onlv 
difference being the inverting and rion- 
invertmg inputs of the u 741C are inter¬ 
changed. 

Yon will need: 

Semiconductors. Integrated circuits 
IC 741C—I No . ic 555 1 No.. Transistor, 


IC 555 

1GROUND-VE 

2 TRIGGER 

3 OUTPUT 

4 RESET 

5 CONTROL VOLTAGE 

6 THRESHOLD 

7 DISCHARGE 

8 VCC (+VE) 

si 100 or hi- i. lOON 1 No , Zener diode, 0.2 
V400 mW 1 No , Thermistor 22 K- 1 No 

Capacitors 0 1 nifd polveslu or iciamie 
2 Nos. 

Resistors tall 1 : watt tape) 10 K 7 Nos,, 
4 7 K I No . 1 K 2 Nos . 270 
I No , 270 ohms 2 Nos , 100 ohms - 1 No : 
10 ohms - I No 

Patenhometei 1 K carbon linear or wire 
wound---l No 

(ji/t:lsf\ dha K ohms f>00 m\V miniature 
I No 

Approximate cost ot the above electric 
components in the Bombay rnaiket, Ks SO 
Mist, ic experimenters veroboard. bras;, 
probe for thermistor solder, wnes suitable 
enclosutc. cooling find for si 100 tiansis 
tor. eti 

Anil V. Borkar 




PSSSST! COMPUTER SECRETS 


D O computers whisper (hen scuts'' 
Yes, they do l<» anv one sophisticated 
trough to hear them lever v innipiilir 
onstantly and unintentionally emits i.kIh- 
itiyes which can In decoded with a Jeeue 
lesigned for electronic spying. Thesi wave-* 
ire transmitted Imm pas <*t the uompulii 
ike screen, chassis, xvmng and powi i Inn s 
Cxperls believe that the espionage of this 
Bind could he dune and llieie i- a Jeep 
yoneern existing among security muse imis 
Himputei users, reported in the Yne IniA 
Times 

An engmeei well aapienled with nalmiul 
security matters who declined t>» disclose 
lis identity says. Irilcicepliun is going all 
;he time Theie art people who devote Ilu u 
vorkmg eneigv to trying to lirul out how to 
In this not only with the enemy hut witti 
riendly nations 

Signals emitted limn llu individual mm 
puter* can be bin. ked easdv At Los Almo 
nos National lahoialon. the looms con¬ 
taining Luge mmpuleis .lie lined with 
:opner sheets and ollie** areas v.heie high 
security has to he maintained have been 
[nstdlled with small m dated mmpuler.s 
:oveied by thin metal plates llowevei. 
irotedmn ol computers n complicated h\ 
Plumber ot characteristics ol mrnputei re 
Arlution such as mi leasing licquencx ol 
:dmput<‘T signals wliuli ivqune umie re¬ 


1 ^1 IK existence ol /omhio ic>apses 
.said to be revived hv wikluiaiU has 
been a controversial issue and now a 
I Ian aid botanist, L Wide D.i\i* u>h 
eludes that ‘ Zoiuhiisin exists and is .1 
societal phenomenon that can he e\ 
plained lopnal'x 

Davis inirud 1 .1111.11 ijiu IimiviMi a 
t.ili.iJiei! M <111. J Ik,iJ ol I In- I'm 1 Iii.iI 
h. t > '.In in r-.it an-l'i Mke ii' f faiti 
who Ins 'inn trine loi wars >o 
estaldi l> Mu 1 1 >ith about the pliuimne 
non liolM •», ih.eiii slodieJ Ins i.isesxitv 
close h 1 Mlji hi.n!' 1h.1i o! c lauvius 

Narcisn 1 mm det Lm’d de id 111 1 4 H1 * 
hut ieapi'1 to I ,e a"i Hi I‘IM) and ivu'i* 
niSed I \ ii-oi. tl. in J. 111 i-iiio|e 
Doinon hvlie'ed that .Nam^i wa> 
poisoned h\ hn brmhns huaiisi he 
t refused to go -l-iik* aith then plan ol 
selliftjJ'tLc lan.r. ! nut iimiu a zombie 
potion in 'ii- Ii 1 \ a\ that his 
vital signs could 10 •« he deh cted D,i\Ms s 
analysis of the put mu oht uiud limn the 


lined shielding At the same time the tools 
u.sid hv spies to decode signals ale hecom 
ing better and more widely avaliable as 
semiionJuctors “chips used in Ilk delec- 
I ion process become cheaper and mmc 
s(iphisticaled 

Foi unknown reasons, this kind ol eke 
tioiiu spying is known as ‘leiopesl \ 
computer seumtv expert at the \im\ s 
Maternal Development and Ikaduiess ( urn 
mand said, “The Department ot Defence 
believes llu Tempest piohlem is m< leasing 
Winn von used to handle class'lkd mlm 
mation manually there was no problem 
with automation i( is anothei stem 

The most worrisome problem is that one 
da\ cornpjitei espionage max enlei the 
luismess world In order In overcome this 
piohlem some standards have hem mT up 
loi reducing compute! emissions in 
places that deal with sensitive mioimatioii 
such as banks, stock brokerages and mm 
modi tv nuu kids' savs Philip L llmmas 
head ot «ecimt\ systems at Wang Labor- 
atones. Im \* cording to \nlhoriv u nova 
head lolradiation testing at (."liomniis Im . 
a curnpam m Woburn Mass . that maim 
lac lines products to Nock radio lu*i|ueik\ 
emissions ‘The range over which .1 compu 
lei s signals can be puked up is highly 
1 lassitied and dependent on the lewd o| 
clectiomc pollution 1 m the aiea under 


mabvolenl voodoo pm Ms known a 
hoc01 s 1 wealed that its active ingie 
die ills wvre .1 l.npc New World toad 
tHiibi rn.//mud and one 01 mmc specie-, 
ol pulli'i lish I he toad, acuiichne to 
Dads contains halluciirogens powerful 
aii.a dlu tk s and ilienikals that ..fled 
Ilk heart and nervous syMcm IT11 lish 
loutams .1 diadh nc*\i poison called 

tl tl'idiiluMII 

I he 1 poisons In <1 iead to dillkullv in 
breathing, gl.rso ev d 'iaie and then 
Hiiiil p.iiftilx^1 iiul vet tin im lit.il tai ul 
tic*. aie noi hist Inc iitul • >1 the 
poison ik penJs on llu JoNage loo m.icli 
will kill too i omplcti Iv and lesusi ila- 
tion wit! be irnpossihli Ivyn with the 
correit dov, the hoc or s told Davis, a 
/amihie must he exhumed w thin about 
e'gl.t hums or will he luM, presumably 
to a.sphwialioil 

It is still a mystery how znmhies are 
revived trom their deathlike comas. 
Once a <ornhie is revived, savs Davis, «t is 


surveillance, but 300 lect is not unreason¬ 
able at all 

\ radio wa\e urn he created hv i\erv 
'paik So digital switching in a compute! 
lauses radio signals to spread m all direc¬ 
tions. even hack into the power line When 
ail operatoi pi esses the l' button lor 
example, m an\ other ke\. unique signals 
aie radiated from a word pioccs.ini which 
1 an he easily puked up hv special antennas 
and decoded hx sophisticated tools such as 
spill mm analysis and poweilul compu- 

t C 1 s 

This technique is almost tliulx ve. 11 > old. 
hut it is only in the past lew veals that the 
need for its detencive side has been recog¬ 
nised in the l mted States government, and 
its seumtv agency has instructed computer 
makers to build special computers with 
built-in shields that hlmk radio signals 
Small computer*, can also he coveicd v ith 
metal and the sueen with a thin metal 
mesh The electrually conducive paints 
and otlie> high technology materials have 
become substitute* lor using on the inside 
o| plastic cases ol the computers 

Girish Kunkur 

1/? i\imhia wht*, until tuoitlu was AV/c/e/hc 
\wisltint m X( it \i i Inn n is imu \ssistunt 
Hooks (Whet m ///.■ lit tilth Louth il I if it it r it 
Isnnithiu 



loi ably fed with a paste made n| sweet 
potato and 1 lituni an exliemelv 

hallucinogenic plant, and led away in a 
state of intoxication to work as a slave. 
Naicis.se spent several years a.s a slave in 
a sug.il plantation l.ut zombies do not 
make very good workers After then 
ordeal then senses are so distorted that 
the slightest ettort needs great effort 


When corpses walk... 
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SKY IN JANUARY 1984: 


All planets in the morning sky 


D URING the first two months ot the new 
calendar year, all the nine planets will 
be present in the morning sky and the best 
time to observe them would be about an 


hour and a half hefoie the local sunrise on 
any day of the last week ot lanuary During 
this ytai there will be a total of 27 events ot 
lunar occupations of planets, mostly with 
Satum Uranus and Mars Unfortunately 
only two of them will be seen in India each 
being an occupation of Saturn by the Moon 
on 26 lanuary and 10 lune There will also 
occur a total of thrfee penumbral eclipses of 
the Moon and too central eclipses of the 
Sun during the whole calendar year. 

Mercury will be best seefi in the morning 
sky during the last week of January tiH the 
itthfcfle of the next month, becoming brigh¬ 


ter every day and gaining in phase Venuu is 
now gradually receding from the morning 
sky its apparent brightness is falling and 
the angular sue is decreasing steadily On 


the 27th earls morning Venus wilt be seen 
about a degree north ot Jupiter Mars rises 
every day around the midnight It will move 
to Libra by the end of the month Satum is 
a little ahead ot Mars and will remain in the 
constellation Libra throughout the year 
Jupiter will be seen somewhat below Venus 
till the lattei crosses the former on the 
27th Through a telescope, the rings of 
Satum will be distinctly visible The Moon 
will pass by Mars on $5th. Saturn on 26th, 
Uranus on 28th, Jupiter on 29th Venus on 
30th and Mercuty on 31st 

N. C. RANA 















2*Bose Particle — C m Any member 
of a set of elementary particles having 
integral units of angular momentum 
(spin 0. 1 etc.). These are named after 
Satyendranuth Bose (b. lN94--d. 1974) 
who formulated new Quantum Statis¬ 
tics which describe the behaviour of 
these particles also called as Bosons, 
which obey the Bose- Einstein statis¬ 
tics Bosons include photons, mesons 
or even number of nucleons also the 
recently discovered intermediate vector 
boson (associated with radioactive de¬ 
cay) and the proposed particle graviton 
(associated with gravitation ). 


m Newton's Rings —B: A series of circular bright and dark bands which 
appear about the point of contact between a glass plate and a convex lens, 
which is pressed against it. and illuminated with monochromatic (light of one 
colour) light The rings are due to the interference of light at the thin film or 
air between the glass surfaces These rings were named atter Sir Isaac Newton 
(b. 1H42-- d. 1727) the famous scientist. 
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*1 0 Islet of Langerhans—B: A mass of 
cells in the pancreas secreting insulin. 
X This is named after Paul l,angerhans 
to. b 1847—d. 1888 a German anatomist. 






’•Bowman's Capsule—C: A two layered membranous sac surrounding the 
capillary loops inside a kidney capsule. It constitutes the dosed end of a 
nephron (a functional unit of the kidney). This capsule is named after—Sir 
William Bowman (b. 1816—-d. 1892) surgeon and histologist. 


OcLissajous Figures—C: The dis¬ 
placement pattern traced out by the 
superposition of two vibrations in 
directions at right angles to each other. 
These figures can be constructed 
graphically or they may be obtained on 
the screen of a cathode ray oscillo¬ 
scope. These figures can be used to 
determine the frequency of a vibration. 
These figures were named after Jules 
Antoine Lissajous .(1822-1880) French 
mathematician 


Archimedes’s* Screw—B: A device 
lor raising water by means o! a iota ting 
broad-threaded screw or spirally bent 
tube within an inclined hollow cylin¬ 
der. Archimedes (287 BC—212 BC was 
a Greek mathematician and inventor. 


10 •Petri Dish—B: A shallow glass 
or plastic dish with a loosely fitting 
overlapping cover used for bacterial 
plate cultures and plant and animal 
tissue cultures. Julius Richard Petri Id 
1921) was a German bacteriologist 


U«van der Waals’ Force—A: Weak 
intermolecular and interatomic forces 
that are electrostatic in nature. Some 
molecules have a positive charge al one 
Vnd and a negative charge at the other 
forming a permanent dipole If such 
molecules having permanent dipole 
moments are in random thermal mo¬ 
tion then some of their relative orienta¬ 
tions cause attraction or repulsion. 
These forces are named after Van der 
Waal (b. 1837--d. 1923). 


Halt the Winner 

I N reply to our November quiz readers literally .sent m "mvriudb oi niell i's'! We were" 
both overwhelmed and g) at Hied by their response... imagine going through hundreds 
of entries that list meters ranging from the familiar ulorumtei to exotic sounding 
devices like algesichromometer (which, incidentally, records the lime inquired to 
produce a painful impiesftionJ Even after we closed the competition, entries kept 
comint} in intimately we had no alternative hut to hike the unprecedented step of 
declaring two winners -to f>r V.S. Madgundr from Solapui goes rhe first prize for the 
maximum number of meters- 2% to he precise We have also awarded a special prize to 
Master Abhok Mendoma of Mangalore lor <1 commendable list <u uuUm.n' 


/ «V*n Allen Radiation Belt—B: 

One of the belts of intense ionizing 
radiation in space about the earth 
formed by high-energy charged parti¬ 
cles which are trapped by the 
Geomagnetic field. This belt is named 
after James Alfred Van Allen (b. 1914) 
U.S. physicist. 


Win a Prize 


F OR this month’s quiz we want you to send us as many entries as you can about 
scientists—the laws and phenomena in science that are named alter them. 
Remember to send 1 in a little explanation with each item The ciustng date i., February 
5,1984. 




The stove on the left uses wood for fuel and on the right paddy husk § dried 
leaves and cowdung in dry cake form 


FUEL 

EFFICIENT 

STOVES 

T HE Indian Institute of Science. Banga¬ 
lore, has designed two stoves which may 
provide an answer to fuel shortages in rural 
areas ot the Third World 
One of the stoves uses wood for fuel. Its 
main component is a hollow tube of non- 
combustihle material. Its length is trimmed 
to suit the height of the housewife and its 
diameter is determined by the amount oi 
fuel it is supposed to burn. A number of 
holes are drilled at the base of the tube to 
help draw in air for combustion The lower 
portion of the tube is covered with a grate 
framework to discharge ash and cinders. 

The fuel is ignited with a burning piece of 
charcoal or cowdung introduced at the 
bottom of the stove dong with a few small 
pieces of wood. The stove consumes wood at 
the rate of about 500 grammes per 20 
minutes and attains temperature upto 
1,200 U C. It takes 14 minutes to boil about 
four litres of water and utilises 750 gram¬ 
mes of wood to cook a kilogramme of rice. 
The stove is virtually smokeless even when 
recharged with damp fuel. It was tested over 
a period of six months and was found to 
perform satisfactorily. 

The second stove uses paddy husk, dried 
leaves and cowdung in dry cake form as 
fuel It is made of t i metal sheet fashioned in 
a tubulai form, with small holes at the 
bottom for air flow to aid combustion. Ash 
is removed by stoking The stove is lighted 
using charcoal The stove takes 15 minutes 
to boil four litres ot water. 

Accelerometer and vibration pick-up 


Vibration pick-up 

T HE Indian Space Research Organisation 
iFSROi has developed piezo-electric vibra¬ 
tion pick-ups with charge amplifiers to 
measure vibration and shock encountered 
in rocket motors during static .md flight 


tests These accelerometers, however, can 
also he used for measuring vibration and 
shock encountered in industrial machines, 
machine tools, vehicles and stiuctures. 

These pick-ups are of isolated compres¬ 
sion type. The piezo-electric sensing ele¬ 
ment, when subjected to mechanical stress 
induced by vibration and shock, produces 
an electric output proportionately 

The fSKO has also developed strain gauge 
accelerometers for monitoring the accelera¬ 
tions of rockets during flight These 
accelerometers can also he used to measure 
the accelerations of any moving object. 

The accelerometers use a tapered stain¬ 
less steel cantilever beam with a constant 
strain distribution along the axis of the 
beam and a mass at the end. The beam and 
the mass constitute a spring mass system. 
The damping is provided by a suitable 
damping fluid. The strain gauges and adhe¬ 
sives provide thermal matching and bond¬ 
ing properties. These accelerometers need 
recalibration every six months. 






Analog ifrqage 
analyser developed 


T HE National Remote Sensing Agency 
(NRSA) of Department of Space, Hyder¬ 
abad, has developed an analog image ana¬ 
lyser for analysing black and white 
transparencies. 

H The analyser consists of a light table 
which illuminates the transparency and a 
vidicon camera to view the illuminated 
portion. The camera is provided with hori¬ 
zontal and vertical drive signals, synchro¬ 
nising pulses and other controls. The out¬ 
put video signal of the camera is fed to a 
video processor where it is sliced into eight 
ranges using comparator logic circuits 
(CLC) The output of cijT, after several proces¬ 
ses, is obtained m eight colours correspond¬ 
ing to eight black and white levels. 

The display of colour version of black and 
white transparencies has its uses in the 
analysis of remotely sensed images, biome- 
ydical research and in forensic science. 


Special surface 
effect on leather 


A TEAM of scientists from Central Leath¬ 
er Research Institute (C'L. t) of Madras 
has invented a method of producing special 
surface effects on finished leather surfaces. 
A clearly visible grain effect could be 
produced on finished leathers hy this simple 
and cheap process 

The chemicals required tor this process 
‘ t a weak base and a weak organic acid 
chemical compound is applied on the 
. l esh side of the leather with a brush or an 
ink-filter along pre determined lines* or 
design If a random design is required, the 
chemicals may'he merely sprinkled. On 
applying the chemicals, the phenomenon of 
shrinking starts. Predominant surface 
grains appear and the process is completed 
on drying. 

The drying of the leather takes only a few 
minutes. Once the leather is completely 
dry. it is slightly hand-boarded to remove 
the dried-up chemicals. Stretching is done 
at a later stage. Some of the gram effects 
produced are popcorn effect, quilted and 
pebble design. 

The chemicals can be applied by wooden 
blocks also, as in textile printing, on a 
commercial scale. For this, a stamp pad is 



Light table with vidicon camera above it and the image display screen 


prepared and this is soaked with the che¬ 
mical compound. The wooden block with 
the necessary design is soaked with the 
chemicals and stamped on the leather 
surface. 

The technique is ideally suited for semi- 
chrome gram garment, suede leathers and 
also vegetahle-tanned leathers The thick¬ 
ness of the leather should preferably he 0 7 
to 0.9 mm 

Medicinal garlic 

G ARLIC powder has immense uses not 
only m cooking hut also in medicinal 
preparations because of its carminative, 
anthelmintic and antiseptic properties 

The Central Food Technological Re¬ 
search Institute (CiTKii, Mysore, has worked 
out an improved process for the manufac¬ 
ture of garlic powder. This technique effects 
a considerable saving of time and labour 
and the product has better colour, flavour, 
antibacterial activity and also pharmaceu¬ 
tical value. 

The technique consists of scrubbing of 
the garlic bulbs under mild pressure to 
remove the skin. The cloves are then 
conditioned and dehydrated. The husk is 
removed and the cloves separated. The 


dried cloves are powdered to the desired 
mesh size ^nd packed in air-tight con¬ 
tainers. 


Computerised 
microwave oven 


A N electronic concern based m Seoul, 
South Korea, has developed a micro- 
wave oven controlled by a microprocessor 
which displays power level, temperature, 
cooking time and time of day 
The oven can operate in either a 4-stage 
temperature cooking mode or a 3 *tage 
time cooking mode hy setting the computer 
programme accordingly. The cooking can 
be delaved for up to 11 hours and 59 
minutes hy programming the oven, press¬ 
ing the delay start pad and setting the 
desired delay time. 

The memory entry and recall system 
enables the user to store a recipe in the 
memory of the oven which can he made to 
repeat automatically when needed. The led 
indicators provided show the various stages 
of cooking that have been programmed into 
the oven. In addition, the oven has a 
temperature probe with indicator lamp 
which lights up when the food has reached 
the desired temperature and automatically 
turns off the unit. 








No robot can feel the pounding of blooci in the 
head as I am feeling now... 



ff.'niihniJ' tl ff( hi 11ini-I tj 

appealed for help from the riot police. 

Normally one would have sent such a 
robot straight awav to the scrapeyard. 
For nothing is so dangerous in the 
anuent ruhotk codes (established m 
the pre cision agej as a robot that 
dreams or in anv v av displays irrational 
or m'mtivc hehaviouu 

Whv then did we desist Iron) des 
tiovmg the robots present in the mas¬ 
ter lonlini Minm cn masse' First, be¬ 
cause we dul hnd a table that was 
ciacKed and splintered as though a 
giant sledgi hammer had landed on it. 
The question »s who did it’ It could he 
the guvnnun (who boasts of strange 
powers ac(tmred as a result ot living in 
the open outside the dome) Second, we 
did find marks and bruises on the 
person of the pink master. So the 
robot’s account that the pink master 
Ml no hurt nor harm is suspect (we 
have quarantined the robot con¬ 


cerned). Also, the greenman did not 
seem to be as frightened as the pink 
mastei. who seemed to shake like a 
case ot alpine blues. 

It can t he You all know me. That 
madman Manav Chaudhari should be 
disintegrated, tie is merely spreading 
the canard that I am metallic because 
he wants me to be out ol this post. He 
calls anyone opposed to that mad 
movement of his, “hot" You know 1 
even mnarked what a pretty wife that 
madman had ! I could feel her beauty 
like a pain in th chest, after all these 
years spent in the lonlmess of this 
room. Could a robot have appreciated 
beauty? I feel, therefore I am...l am 
human that is . . 

But what if that mad Manav is right? 
Of course, how dumb of me ... after all 
these years.. No human could have 


) 

surived that dreadful crash... Doe^iiat 
mean the love I still feel for v t dearest 
Sona. for my lovely t’.na, is false? 
Impossible! No roboj/can feel the 
pounding of bloodiffthe head as I am 
feeling now... Oml must be growing 
old now ... shouldn’t have fought with 
that arrogant rapscallion... 

There is only one way left to prove 
him wrong... I must use the cryochisel. 
Let us see where the green switch of, 
the chisel is located... Why are my 
hands trembling thus? Does that hap¬ 
pen to a robot? Ha! Why don’t you 
answer me,you dumb robot? Yes, you 
there at the end of the assembly line! 1 
address, nay, command you to stay 
away from that alarm. I am the boss 
here and I’ll show you that hot human 
blood flows m mv veins not pallid 



The Board of Directors of Bharat Kobo- 
tics is immensely grieved over the 
sudden and untimely end ot that most \ 
illustrous colleague, Chief Aloke 
Andharay. He died of shock. He was our 
first brain-child, neither fully robot nor 
man. His was a mind too valuable to 
lose on the smouldering wreckage of 
the car which was undoubtedly sabot¬ 
aged .... We transplanted his brain 
neural network by neural network to 
prove that man and metal can and 
must indeed live in harmony—inside 
the same frame. That is the only way to 
defy necrosis that must ultimately 
creep upon us... Although we saved his . 
mind, we could not protect : L agairsi * 
the shocking sight that >'as the out¬ 
come of his grisely expef’dnent. As you 
will appreciate, he hirrjfelf could not 
have been warned. For <b do so was to 
risk the very end Mat has finally 
overtaken our brain Ihild... But his 
death will not have bf en in vain if those 
misguided souls fre /1 outside realise at 
last that we mean no harm to humank¬ 
ind...we want humankind to survive 
and it can only surive if it cooperates 
with their cybernetic cousins, the 
robots... good night. □ 

Mr. Chute.* u popular science writer, is Editor 
Snshti Dnyan. a marathi science magazine 
published from Pune 





3IRESH CHANDRA 
SUHA AWARD 


The IndiarTV^atinnal Science Academy 
has awarded th^Jhiesh Chandra Gulia 
Lectureship: 1984rsto Professor B. K. 
Bachhawat. director. mdian Institute of 
Chemical Biology. Calcutta. This is m 
recognition of his pioneering contributions 
to neurochemislry, piotein eneigy malnut 
rition, fiposomes as specific target-oriented 
delivery systems, glvcolipids, glycoproteins 
find lectin in enzyme immunu-assavs 

SWAMI 

PRANAVANAND 
SCIENCE AWARD 

Prolessnr Lcda Mulhetkai, former head 
of the zoology depaitmcnt. I : m\ersitv of 
Poona, has been presented with the first 
Swami l> ranavanand Science Award lor 
Departmental Biology hv the Indian Society 
of Developmental Biologists The award has 
been given in recognition of her pioneering 
y _ 


contributions to teaching and research in 
the areas of early development of the chick, 
teratological studies and environmental 
aspects ot developmental biology. 

S. R. GOWARIKER 

Dr. S. R. Gowariker has been appointed 
duector ol Central Scientific Instruments 
Organisation ((\sioi Chandigarh Karlier. he 
was head of the Technical Physics Division 
ol Bhabha Atomic Research Centre ihaho 
Bombay. 

Dr. Gowariker was concerned with the 
development of neutron counters in mm 
which he joined in 1955. Later as scientific 
officei in its Nuclear Physics Division, he 
was responsible for the design and fabrica¬ 
tion of the electromagnetic isotope separ 
ator built lor the first time m the country 
with major components mdegenouslv de 
veloped He also played a man»r role in 
building the variable energy cyclotron at 


Calcutta. He had the overall responsibility 
of coordinating the various K&n activities of 
ham' before his present appointment 

M. P. DHIR 

Dr M. P Dhir has been appointed 
director ot the Central Road Research 
Institute u KHD. New Delhi. With cRRi since 
1957. he lias been heading its Roads 
Division lor the last 15 years 

Dr. Dhir’s contiibutions include a new 
pavement system for desert areas, evalua¬ 
tion ol granular mixes, improvements in 
bullock cart designs, test-track research 
and rural roads Among Ins consultancy 
assignments, includes (he designing and 
construction of the velodrome for Asiad ’82. 

Associated with several technical com¬ 
mittees of the Indian Roads Congress and 
other institutions, Dr. Dhir is involved in 
the identification of rad needs and thrusts 

m highway engineering 
\ 
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HOW MANY WICKETS 
KAPIL? 



I N \ iccenllv concluded led sales the 
tola! nuinhet ot wickets claimed hv Indi 
an howleis wa^ exactly UMI 

Kapil took the mghesl nunihu ol wuk- 
ils wludi w as a pel led square Bums got 
tlu lead iiunihn d \\>»kcts M.id.in laied 
better Ilian Bums and iht numbii ol 
wickets daimecl hv MaJan. was a!sf* a 
peifc J M|iiare Ravi took .in nianvukki Is.is 
Kapil 

How mam uukels v.en taken In Lath 
how’lei * 

S. X, Bableshwar 

ISnlurmn next month) 

Solution to last month's brain teaser 

THE THREE ANTS'HOLIDAYS 

T opological problems this type can 

he solved with the help ol planar 
giaphs* Shown alongside is the ‘planar 
graph ot a cube revealing all its 12 



edges the mules along whuh the ants 
could travel Starting tmm anv one point, 
one has initially .'I directional options avail¬ 
able. hut having chosen one ol them at the 
next station only 2 are available because 
hack (lacking is not permissible \t I he 
nexl cornel 2 opiums ate oiiu* again 
available, but thcicaltci il all tin 1 lemaining 
points have somehow to be covered in the 
time assigned, there is only one wav of 
doing sii Die total numhei ol ilnsed 
urc nils possible Imm a vert ice hack again 
to itself is therefore 12 Hhat is 
1-1 1 - 1 - 1 ) 

If these paths an marked on the plan.u 
, raph tor mat in thin. sets loru tm each 
direction of shilling as in the aunmpanvmg 
diagram), it will he lound on u>mp,wing 
them that l<»» cure one mute there in one 
more and onlv one more whidi is ioin- 
patihle with it. in the sense that if urn he 
traversed without the ants lonvcigmg on the 
same vert ice a( the same time Such 
compatible mutes have been shown in the 
diagram m tin same row As the third 
partner is always missing in these sets, the 
plan which the ants had in mind lor 
separate holidays is not one whuh can be 
adopted in the manner thev had envisaged 





I N the language o! a iminals diamond* aie 
"tool ice" -colourless hits ol carbon Inal 
can make or hieak lot tunes However 
diamonds come in different colnuts such as 
yellow, red and blue What make" a di¬ 
amond like Hope blue'' II i.s a fascinating 
question which takes us into the h*Mrt or 
coruscating c.ithon 

How does the same inalenal, carbon, 
assume such various hues’ 'Ihe answer is 
simple due to various impunlies \ctnJlv 
it is Ihe electrons lmm these impunties 
which respond vaiiuiislv h* the different 
wavelengths ol light and irnpail manv 
splendomed hues in the gun* 

Thus, m the dlvemv «>t impurities a 
colourless diamond n.av he coloured 1 h\ 
changmg its eletliomc stales, lor inslance. 
by means ol heat garni iu-m\s, and ne.ii 
runs Heat treatment is one ol the inos| 
widelv used technique" to ‘dvi’ diain'-nds 
Neiitu-jis inodiiii ‘niilotm • oh an .a ion 
When radiation ol low penetration is used 
colouration appears Onh m thin sui hue 
areas A diamond trradiaUd with neutions 
turns green On heating in an meil gas 
alniospheie at ihoul MOOT, the colour 
changes to hiowi- and »hen to an atluvnu* 
golden velluw ! pon tin nature m !l e 
impurities present, an irradiated diamond 
mav acquire dilteieiil colours. too thus it 
mav turn hlui'.li reddish or purple Hie 
important coloumnls are traces of iron, 
chromium, nickel titanium 


Diamond is said to be colouile.ss only in 
the chemically puie state The impurities 
impail colour by absorption For inslance 
when while light passes through a ruby it 
emerges depleted of its violef and yellow 
green components Essentially, all ot red is 
transmitted, allov with some blue, giving 
ruby its deep red colour with a slight purple 
cast (Tin basic material of ruby is corun¬ 
dum. an oxide of aluminium with the 
lot mula -\l >() i Pure corundum is colourless 
hut m ruby a brilliant colour results from 
the substitution of a lew per cent of 
aluminium uni- b\ dnonimm ions fti 
-r 4 I) which aie the vital ‘‘impurity' 
lianslornung coiundum into red ruby ) 

Since impurities are not alwav* same, 
vaiialion n| u lout is nut unlikely This is 
so not onh with diamonds but also with 
othei substances, such as comnulum, 
qu.ulz, bervl called allochromatic 

then there aie suhslanas which do not 
change colom .him aie self coloured and 
heme are known as idiochromatic. .Some of 
ill‘in aie j/imlc (_! I ul'0| CulOIDJ and 
pc ridut (*Mg Fe) : SiO.i (upper and iron 
au respectively the colouring elements 
l inqimise Ml .0, 1^0 2l\.O v <IIU>) is 
cinothei idiochromatic substance which 
gets ds cliaiactenstically attractive hue due 
to toppei 

The colour ot llvse substances also can 
vary provided impurities are added to them, 
'lhus if aluminium m turquoise is replaced 


hv iron, a gicui shade results, the 
chaiacleiistic skv bln*- of turquoise is 
caused by the element coppei 

In addition to diamond, beryl and quaitz 
are other common substances whose col¬ 
ours vary depending on the nature n! 
unpuulie.* Mervl (lit ; \l aSiO,),) exists m 
the colourless and the coloured forms- 
prominently green, skv-blue. pink and vel 
low The green colour is due to chromium 
The sky-blue colour and the pink are 
»e.spetlively due In non and lithium 
Quart/ which is crystalline silicon dins* 
ide also exists in colourless and the col 
oured varieties The coloured forms mav 
have purple, yellow, pink colour and others 
Die colour change is due to the impu i!ie- 
present in them 

Although sapphire and uih\ have iduifiuii 
viWal struetuie and properties smli as 
hardness, density ek, tlicv vary m their 
colours Though both are composed of 
aluminium oxide (AljOj. white sapphire is 
colourless hut mhv is ltd The difference is 
due to the lad that while white sapphue 
does not indicate any selective absorption, 
ruby absorbs in the blue region showing red 
colour 

P. C. Bhattacharyya 

V 

Dr Bhattuchciri/a i\ mlh the Vidyasagar Cullegi 
m the M-Patyanch in lies/ Bengal 





Presenting the many facets of 
Best & Crompton 

r.ngineering Services: 

■ Transmission Lines ■ High Voltage Substations 

■ Bus Ducts for Generating Stations ■ Railway 
Electrification ■ Industrial Electrification 

■ 1 lydraulic Engineering ■ Engineering Design 

■ Captive Power Plants ■ New Energy Systems 

■ Fire Protection Systems ■ Materials Handling 

■ Turnkey Power Project Overseas 

Manufacturers: 

■ Pumps — General purpose. Agricultural. , 

Industrial & Chemical ■ Castings ■ Beacon Lifts 

■ Automotive Electrical Equipment ■ Control ’ 
Panels ■ Equipment fot Power Electronics 

■ Carbon Brushes. Process and Cinema Arc Carbons 

■ Tram Lighting Alternators ■ Beacon Weir Pumps 

■ Beacon Rotork Valve Actuator 

Best#crompton 

Best & Crompton Engineering Limited 

29 Rajaji Salai Madras 900001 




























Always room for more! 



Noilnmq heat an Q>bur§t of frolic. 
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Fiom manufacturing electrodes to harnessing solar energy 
systems is a jump few companies con make 

Ar Advani f^rlikon we raise it in our stride 

Thar s becai ise our corporate philosophy is never static It is 
need-based ro meet rne changing needs of industry Which 
means rhar ou r producr range, too is constantly changing 
In accordance with the requirements of industry Beginning 
with electrodes (the widest range in India) and going on ro 
welding equipment ro ememo carbons to electronics ro 
business efficiency systems to computer services ro 
microfilming to heat treatment services and now ro solar 
energy sysrems that will help provide the country with on 
alternate source of energy 


Ar Advom-Oerlikon this is just the beginning The end is 
nowhere in sight 


ADVANI-DERLIKQN LIMITED 

More than just welders to the nation. 

Bijnc^nlurn c Barnrici n Bhubaneswar Li Bombay □ Calcutta n Cochin n 
Delhi u HyderaboJ m Jamshedpur □ Lucknow n Madras i‘l Pune □ 

Raipur □ Vi'nkhafxirna'n 


H. 'iii An liVj 










Why choose 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES? 

because .thus u a. 


The British institutes 

with nearly 50 years' expertise has helped over a million 
ambitious men and women attain success 
in their chosen careers 



Tools and Kits 
supplied for 
Radio Engg and 
Transistor Radio 
Engg courses 


CAPEER ORIENTED DIPLOMA COURSES in BUSINESS MANAGEMENT Industrial Management. Export Management. 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. Sales Management. MARKETING MANAGEMENT Office Management, MATERIALS 
MANAGEMENT, Business Training. Business Letters, Personality Development. Banking. Accountancy Secretaryship, 
JOURNALISM, Commercial Art. GOOD ENGLISH, French, German, Russian. MECHANICAL, Electrical Aeronautical, 
AUTOMOBILE. Architecture, Civil, Chemical, TRANSISTOR RADIO, Radio, Television, TEXTILES, Rubber, PETROLEUM, 
Computer, REFRIGERATION, Industrial Chemistry and Diesol Engg. 

SPECIALISED TRAINING FOR A.M I.E (India), A M I.Mech E. (India). A M 11 
Chem.E , A.M.Ae.S.I., A.S E (London), N.P C Supervisors, l.l.T Entrance. Cert 
A I I.B , D B.M. (I M C ), D.Com (Accounts Si I. Tax), D.Com (9anking), D.Com. 

(Costing), D Com. (Bus Org ), D.Com (Comp Sec.), ACS (Indie). A.I A.M fii 
C.A Entrance Exams. 

* ALSO EXPERT COACHING FOR BANK PROBATIONARY 
OFFICERS' EXAM * BANK CLERICAL EXAM * APTITUDE TEST FOR DBM (IMC) EXAM 


We are officially 
recognised 
training centra 
for Cort.A.I.I.B., 
D Com. (IMC) 
ft D ft.M.(IMC) 
examination!. 


our FREE CAREER GUIDE will help you select 
the right course ACT NOW 

Write today, send coupon, come personally or 
telephone 256755 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

b6 B22, P O. Box 1025, 359, D N Road. Bombay-400 023 


Ask For Our 
Career Guidance 



I THE BRITISH INSTITUTES *>r B?.' » O Bn* 1025 it•# O N Hohci Bombay auu 

I 

I 

1 Please send me a FREE Prospectus in ihe SUBJECT 

2 Name tduration 

I Address 


SPEAK ANY FOREIGN LANGUAGE IN JUST 90 DAYS 
SPANISH RUSSIAN JAPANESE Mothers 

* 

H: ft* 




with the most exciting 

UNGUAPH0NE INSTITUTE , 

(B. I. LANGUAGES INSTITUTE) LANGUAGE COURSES 

you li-fi n yn i iirirlfist.il.ti you hi>.|ni ^ \ inrni-Mum ly —*.| • ,ii ,nn \,\i >i 

in.I rmifii| ( >ritlV will, .in nithi mo i. c .■nt 1 

Rir full details of Fnglish lnii*rm*diatn ft Advanced English, 

Primary Lnqlish liom h Intennedmlp F ench German 
Iniermuriiarn German Russian Japanese Spanish 
Aiahir Persian Chriesr iMrinclann) lliinn.o 
(Contones), Malay, Hindi nt any of tin 
38 lariLjuaijes throu(|li rcmrrls oi cassntu s 
and hooks Also availalile tr-ivH pock*, 
and Medically Speaking' cojrsn 

linguaphoni .iNSTiTUff (B | LANGUAGES INSTITUTE) 

piovides everything you need to learr a language 
Wri’i* rnday send coupon or cornu pm tonally lor Ire* doiailb 10 
UNGUmPHONT INSTITUTE (Oopt 56 b22) 

UCO Bant Building F Ini a Fountain 359 ON Road Bombay 400 02 1 
Demonstration Centres at 

l'J tA Govl PlaioFaM Cakuira 700 069 1J Daryageni, New Delhi-1 i(j 002 1 


IINGUAPHONE institute (8 I LANGUAGES INSTITUTE) 

Gs Tli UCO Bank Building Flora Fountain 359 ON Road. Bombay400 O? 3 

Please St ud mo FRFE details foi 

(specify language) 

Name 

^Address 



A PASSION FOR DRESSING 

could be developed into making 
your own fashionable clothes 

ICS the oldest 
correspondence school 
provides specialised 
courses in 
dressmaking & 
pattern cutting 

Other interesting courses 

Beauty Care ft Ret tonality, 

Intel ior Decoration Oil ft 
Water Colour Painting Fine 
Art. Caitoomng, Commercial 
Art. Shoit Story Writing, 

Free Lanct Journal.sm 
Photography Gardening 
Good English, Advertising 
Private Secretary’s, Public 
Relations, Business Mgi 
Personnel Mgt Maiketmg Mgt 
Hotel ft Catering Mgt etc 

Electronics Architects e 
Plastic Technology 
Radio, Audio ft T V Servicing 
Refrigeration A Airconditioning 
Cotton Carding ft Spinning. 

Instrumentation. Metallurgy 
Ice Cream Technology 

Writ** today %nnd coupon nr < -lrro |i«r r.hil, tor lrp« nidi lu 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

5uil372 UCO Bank Blilq Mui.itrid Chnwr P (J O-j. IHit Bonibny-4U0 i'?3 



. INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCH00IS 

I £•> 02? UCOBaikBMg Huutm«i f ligwr P O B*#x I'll’ Bombay 400')2 I 
Please send me a FREE Prospectus in thr< SUB IFCT 
Name Fduian.'in 

Address 
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COMPUTER CALL[jj] 





aim 


JOB ORIENTED DIPLOMA 
COMPUTER COURSES 


B O.P.S. Invites Applications Fpr Admission * 

For Following Diploma Courses in Computer Programming Systeq^r 

Advanced Computer Programming 


Coboi Programming 


Basic Programming 


Fortran Programming 


Pascal Programming 


Data Base Management 


Word Processing 


Console Operations 


Data Entry Operations 


We have 15 Computers in our laboratories, 
which are exclusively used for practical training 
to our students. 


We have Overseas Recruitment Division, 
registered by the Govt, of India. 

Successful candidates will be short listed for 
possible appointments in big organisations. 

JOIN BOPS BECAUSE BOPS IS THE BEST - 


I CONTACT 

I B.D.P.S. FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


BUREAU OF DATA 
PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


Head Office 
BDPS I rI 

103, Hind Rajasthan Bldg 
Dariasahnb Phalkc Road 
Dadar East 
BOMBAY 400014 
Tol Nil 44847? 
BDPb'ITi 

Krishna Cinema Building 
1st Fluor, Shivap Chowk 

KALYAN 421301 

HOPS . TI 

Abiikar l mem.i Building 
Near Railway Station 
POONA -411001 
BDPS I TI 
Mathu a 
Wowrey L me 
Shiv.ip Road 
NASIK 422 001 
BLIPS 111 
Dhiinwalav Ashi.im 
M.ilviya K(j.vl 
S'tahuliii 
NAGPUR 12 
n n p s i t i 

Dr U,Mi Hidi.mpiumrl 
1 ,1 Hnnr M.illekdi Riian 
Nm ii ( nn Pal Hu» Station 
AMRAVATI 
BPP‘) 1 I I 

rinn.i NiAii'i 

Kajurk.tr Building 
M.iui.in Aad 
AHMEDNAGAR 
BDP i 111 
74 A Wood*- Hoad 
Opp Madrnsa Allam 
MADRAS 600 002 
Tel No H11775 
BDPS in 
No 7 PaitahirariM Pill.u 
Street 
Tt iimn 

TRICHI 620017 



B D P S n I 

Fust Flcmi 

Mh, N.m kri New btruijt 
MADURAI 
0 L) H a III 
ImFIoui RS Huildmq 
111 Rarit|,ii tinwder Srreel 
COIMBATORE 641001 
a D I S I T I 
81 Cherry Hoad 
Opp P W D Offirr 
Near H»»s,<ivr t inr 
R uni.ii.isanivp.jlf > 

SALEM 636007 
Hfr") i T I 
No 1 ' I ,t 1 lour 
South far Street 
Tirune'vt Hi lu»vn 
TIRUNELVELLI 62 7 006 
i r: 

iJn 1 A Henn.dur.il Ho id 
Opp 'jathya Moorthy 
Hospital 

New Ravi Theatre 

ERODE 638009 

BDf'S I T I 

No 1? Cdbi Cnibs Road 

Gandhi Nnqar 

VELLORE 632006 

IT NridLi l 


BL»PS IT' 

No 6 Vk loria Road 
Near Head Post Olfn *. 
TUTICORIN 
‘T Nadi. I 
BDPS I f I 
84 (l.indniy.idi'ial St 
KUMBAKONAM 612 001 
BDPh I TI 

15/ KcimiilLhi Amman Kml 
St 

Oppo >iti Kiindan Theatre 
PONDICHERRY 605 001 
H D PS i I | 

77 5th ( in Hr mi i 
Gandhi N.iriar 
BANGALORt bb0 009 
lei No 76414 
BDPS I I l 
75 ‘Jth Main 3rd Rlnr k 
Jayanagar 

BANGALORE 560 011 

BDPS IT I 

8/1 NaMyana Sashn Hd 
Opp Maliadeswaia 1 r mplo 

MYSORE -5 70 004 


0DPS 111 

Above New Uriyaya Cafe 
Near Snnraj Cirrle 
Railway Station RohlI 
Hubert-.onpot 

KOLARGOLD FIELDS 

r n ps i ri 

Dinkei Building 
Vitiya Naqar 
Mam Road 1 
HUBLI-580 021 
PUPS 111 
Shivnyan 

Oji|i l.inq >i| ( dI legt. 

College Hoad 
BELGAUM 590001 
BDPS it: 

Elha'.tt Building 
Room No 40 3rd Floor 
K S R.i'i truss Ruarl 
MANGALORE 575 001 
U Cl P S I T I 
B a Brahmin Si rent 
Above Arvmd Gun Agencies 
BELIARY - 583 101 
; r i 

4th Moor VollhoBldg 
Near Municipal Garden 

PANJIM-GOA 


I T I 

3rd Fluor Dweraka Bldq 
Near Cine Lata 

MARGAON GOA 
403601 

n i 

Melquindes Building 
Behind Judir lal Court 

VASCO-DA-GAMA - GOA 

i n 

Shankar Huilding 
Below Puornima Lodge 
Ansa Bhalt 
M.'.PUSA GOA 
BDPS 111 
Parvathi Maiidirarn 
Near Dairy Farm 
Pattom 

TRIVANDRUM-695 004 

BDPS IT I 
10415F 

Moidiren Pall.JRnad 
Neni Corjj Bus Stand 
CALICUT *673 001 
BDPS I TI 
18 80 Convent Road 
Nuar Cum vent Junction 
Ernakulam 
COCHIN - 662011 
BDPS I T I 
3id rIOOI 

JJ8 C haridralnk Building 
Office Complex, S D Road 
SECUNDERABAD 500 003 
BDPS I TI 
17 1 734 Sunriappa St 
7nd Floor 

TIRUPATI - 517 501 

BDPS I Tl 

3rd Floor Above Dona Hank 
Opp M S University 
BARODA - 390 005 
BDPS I TI 
C o St Xavier s E nglish 
High School 
Khabmaha 1 . Tatanaqar 
JAMSHEDPUR 
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ADMISSION-NOTICE FOR 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA & UNION STATES- 

\ RECOGNISED DIPLOMAS & DEGREES. 

Applications invited from employed/unemployed Boys & Girls for the following Engineering & Management 
Correspondence Courses 


MANAGEMENT COURSES 


1. GRADUATESHIP COURSES Oh A M I B M Part A & B 

2. A.I.B.M. DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

S. GOVT. OF INDIA COMPANY SECRET ANY EXAMINATION - Inwrmediate & F mal 
«. I.C.W.A. (INDIA) - Intermediate & Final 

5. I.C.M.A. (LONDON) -Part I II III & IV 

6. CHARTERED SECRETARY II ONDONl Part I II & III 

7. CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT (C Al Entrance Intermediate Sr Final 


ENGINEERING COURSES 


1. GRADUATESHIP (B.E): A M 1 E (India) - Studentship Sertion A&B in C'hemiral.C ivil f icrfriral 
f let tronics & Communications Mechanical Metallurgical & Mining Engineering 

2. GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): AM IE It (India) Section A & B Tele Com & Mectronirs 

3. GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): SUfcVFYOR 

4. GR ADU ATESHIP (B.E.): AM Ae S I - AERONAU TIC'AI Studentship SeitwmAitB 

5. GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): A M I M E (INDIA) - Ml CFIANICAL Studentship Set non A & B 

6. GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): C E IU K) In Civil Chemical Llettiomrs Hr Radio F uel I nqq Mamie 
Merhdiucal Pioduction. Naval Architect & Structural F.ngg Part I & II 

7. GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): A M 11 CHEM E (INDIA) - Stu.lentt.htp Seitu.n A&B 

8. GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): II M (INDIA) - Metals Engy Part l Hr II 

9. GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

(ALL THE ABOVE COURSES ARE RECOGNISED BY THE GOVT OF INDIA & ALL INDIAN UNION 
STATES AS EQUIVALENT TO B E OR B Tech EVEN AFTER PASSING ANY OF THE ABOVE 
COURSES. STUDENTS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR ADMISSION TO M E , M Tech 
COURSES OF INDIAN UNIVERSITY) 

10. GRADUATESHIP, AUTOMOBILE: A M I A E Studentship. Section A & B 

11. I.I.T. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 

12. DIPLOMA IN REFRIGERATION AND AIRCONDITIONING 

13. GOVT. AGRICULTURE ENGG. 

14. STATE BOARD OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION Govt tsf Andhta Ptadesh 
[ atnilnadii Kerala Slates - Diplomas in Civil. Mechanical & Electrical Enyg 

15. CITY t GUILDS ELECTRICAL DIPLOMA • C G I A (LONDON) 

16. CITY A GUILDS (LONDON) RADIO A T.V. COURSE 

17. GOVT. OF INDIA RADIO OFFICERS COURSE. C.O.P CLASS IAII 

18. DRAUGHTSMAN - CIVIL A MECHANICAL ENGG. 

19. A.M.LM.L (INDIA) Motor Industry (Diploma in Automobile I nqql 

ADMISSION QUALIFICATIONS: MatiiC'SSC HSC f'UC Intermediate Giaduate D-ploma in any 
Branch or Graduates in Engg 

FACILITIES OFFERED : This is the only Institute in India giving maximum facilities to its students l muted 
Seats. Examination Centres all over India & abroad Fully equipped library highly qualified and experienced staff 
Career Guidance arrangement for practicals. supply of lessons and fiee books etc are some of the spec lal features 

This is one of oldest and ieputed Institutes in India with thousands of Indian and Foteqm students All suhiects are 
taught from the beginning So you start from scratch For full detailed prospectus and Admission form send Rs 1 r > 
for Engineering Courses and Rs 10/ for Management Courses by Money Order or Postal Order or Demand Draft 
to the Principal 

Institute of Correspondence Studies 

Himayat Nagar. Hyderabad 500 029, (INDIA) PHONES 221128, 63407 
BIGGEST AND OLDEST CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE DM INDIA 
RECOGNISED 4r AFFILIATED TO 

The Institution ol Business Management The Institution Ol Motor Industry. The institution ol Automotive bngmee.s 
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AT 

MOLECULAR BIOLOGY UNIT 

TATA INSTITUTE / 
OF 

FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 


If you are a student in the second year M.Sc. or equivalent with a very good 
academic record and a strong interest in doing research in biology, you can 
apply to spend about six weeks next summer working at the Molecular Biology 
Unit of the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research. The areas in which you 
can work will include biochemistry, developmental biology, molecular genetics 
and neurobiology. To be considered, send the following in an envelope 
addressed to The Administrative Officer (Establishment), Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research, Homi Bhabha Road, Bombay 400 005, so as to reach 
him before February 29,1984: 

1. An authenticated copy of your bio-data and academic record. 

2. An autobiographical essay, one or two pages long. 

3. A clear statement of purpose as to why you are interested in coming here 
(this should be in about 250 words). 

4 A choice of dates: indicate a continuous period of six weeks between 1 st 
May and 31 st July 1984 which would suit you (give one or two alternatives, 
because a hostel room may not always be available; if you do not need 
accommodation, say so). 

The envelope should have the words ‘Molecular Biology Summer 
Programme' clearly written on the outside. In addition, request two persons 
who are acquainted with you academically to send letters of recommendation 
in a similarly superscribed envelope directly to the above address, also before 
February 29,1984. Selected candidates will be informed individually. During 
the period of their stay heie. they will be paid a stipend of Rs. 500/- per month, 
return second class rail fare from their place of residence, and, if they want it, 
will be provided hostel accommodation at their own cost (this will work out to 
about Rs. 150/- a month or less). 


r ^ 
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^ LADDER TO junior 

A BRILLIANT CAREER g£|ENCE 

SCIENCE STUDENTS : DIGEST* g 

A Complete guide to various science based exams, viz at 10+2 level, & 
IIT. Engineering Entrance, Medical Entrance, C.P.M.T., N.D.A., etc. g 

SPECIAL FEATURES : g 

□ Informative and educative articles on Maths. Physics, Chemistry e 
and Biology; Science News, Mental Ability Test, Test Yourself, cc 

□ Life History of National and International Scientists. q: 

! ] Readers Queries, Projects. Model Test Papers for various com- ^ ■ 
petitive examinations, JSD penpals. X 

And § 

Various Contests Offer Fabulous Prizes. K 

Also, free gift offer to direct subscribers 


VARMA BROTHERS 

21, Shankar Market. Connaught Circus, Post Box 531 New Delhi-110001 
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| CAREERS/COMPETITION BOOKS Rs P 
GK A Who’s Who 2 50 

Objective Type General Knowledge 

OP Varma 8 00 

General Knowledge, Current Affairs, 

Interviews A Who’s Who O P Varma 10 )G 
Supei Intelligence Tests 

Afiifor Jtuih Singh 1S 00 

Career Opportunities in India 

O P Varma 15 00 

b< If Employment for the Ednuited 

l In»'mpliiyed J S 7 nmar 35 IH) 

Dnrcioiy ol Medical Institutions in India 7 So 
Guide for Admission to Medical 

Coll- gos Miijof J.hJIi Singh 35.00 

Directory of Technological A 

Enginccniig Institutions in India 7 50 

1 I I Mathematics Dr A.M Malhotra 30 00 

('heck Your I Q Sushi! Varma 6 00 

I.Q Made Easy bn Jill Vaima 6 00 

Popular I.Q SuJiil Varma 6 00 

Improve Your I.Q Su\hil Varma m o 00 

lest Yourself Su\hil Varma * 6 00 

Handbook of Mental Ability Tests 10 (Ml 

Sill Development A Better Laving 
I /)/ SK Ray 6.00 

[ Scientific Knowledge OP Varma 1000 

j Pvtiv day Science OP Vaima 6 00 

' Gandhi'* I cachings Shaku Batra 6 00 

l'Sscnii.tls of Constitutional Law 

of India 12-50 

fTTui. SFRVlTKS (IAS ) fc-XAMtNA'riON ! 

Complete Details A Prospectus of Civil 
Services Exam (Preliminary A Main) 6 00 
General Studies (Objective lype) for 
Preliminary Lxam 
O P Varma , Shnktl Batra , 

\ B. Rakhrja A Prabha Aggarwal 35 00 

Varma*? Handbook of English for the 
Civil Services Main Examination 
Shak ti Batra 25.00 


L 7J. GENERAL KNGIJSH 
How to Write Effective English S Batra 
Art of Belter Speaking A Be'to Writing 
Mrs I imla Ojha ami Shak ti Batra 
Humoious Quota 1 ions 
How to Study, to Read and to Make 
Notes Shakti Batra 

Common Errors in English and How 
to Avoid Them 

Varma’s Essays for Higher Secondary, 
Pre-Umveruty A Intermediate 
Exams Shakti Batra 

Varma's College Fssays Shakti Batra 
Varma’s Book of Idioms A Phrases 
Shakti Batra 

Varma*? Composition Book with Applied 
Grammar for Middle A High School 
Classes A S Kama 
Synonyms, Antonyms A Homonyms 
Shakti Batra 

New Pattern General English 

Shakti Batra and Prahha Aggarwal 
Dictionaiy of Prove i hi. Liteid’y 
Gems, IJioms A Ph.ases 
Two Partition Novels S hakn Patra 
1_ LET TER WH1IING ‘_ 

I ,IKK> Letters 
C'ltchy Business Letters 
Modem Business Letters 
Little Lovely Letters 
Modem Letters 
Lo ve Let ters 

_1 KKE POST\ LL A P \( KINGJ) 

tvs ivi/r hud bank 


~| n_ BUSINESS M 4N AG EMENI 

15 00 Practical Business Management 

Personnel Management A Industrial 
7 00 Relation? Harfinder Singh 
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oHNMibtKUMMtiNT 

PROBATIONARY OFFICERS/CLERKS 


“Specialised Training in NSB 
Regular/Correspondence Courseshas proved 
to be the guaranteed way to secure jobs ip" 
Banks as Probationary Officers & Clerks.” 

-says Editor, Citylight, Bombay. 


If you have applied to State Bank of India ( 
or any Nationalised Bank Boards, for 
. PO or Clerical Post,join our Course now. 


Banking: ^ 

A Rewarding Career: 


Nearly 2W0 Probationary Officers'^* 
are recruited every year by Banks 
in India This avenue of direct recruitment 
as Probationary Offu ers in Banks offers a 
promising rarri'i for bright young people 
today Any graduate between 21 and 
28 years can apply for the post The iob 
brings a handsome remuneration, security 
of seruire and ;ob satisfaction The ieork 
content is rich and varied And , after 
nationalisation. Bank jobs have acquired a 
new status bet uuse now the Banks have 
taken upon the,nseh>cs the responsibility 
ot building a better India Today, in our 
Banks, our social ideals find a dynamic 
expression Bank fobs, therefore, offer the 
opportunity and t hullenge to partu quite 
in shaping our inun/ry\ future 


I Our Professional 
Commitment „ * 

We coat h in regular 1 

Courses at Bombay, Pune / 

and by POST At TUITION ^7 JjL 
throughout India for ob/ecfiue^""""" 
and descriptive test of PO exams ' 

All subjects — J) Reasoning (uerbal, logical, 
non uerbal) (?) Quantitative Aptitude 

(3) General Awareness and Current Affairs 

(4) English Comprehension (5) Essays, 
letters, precis writing - are covered exhaus- 
tiuely Specialised practice books on all 
subjects cohering fhousancis of typical 
and actual exam questions are supplied 

in the Course These books are not sold 
to others 


Selection on rtiJl Ai Ufc 
Merit through \ CEy THlk 
Competitive Exams: (5)1 

Win •n uni any u s n* r 

Proba/ionur v OPiO'is ( lerks 
are cU\ lined ii/ inter nils of almost eyery 
three months Ih one Bank or another, 
large number* apply for them and appear 
tor the intensely competitive exams based 
on general intelligent e tests Standards of 
evaluation are most nqorous and impartial 
The pen vntage of s u< t ess is lower than 
0 5% In 1970 80, from a total of 5 J, i lakh 
applicants, 2300 were taken as POs by- 
Banks Therefore, every smqle additional 
mark that you ran get becomes im/wrfanf 
A prouen/y competent, specialised and 
thorough coaching becomes a MUST 


NSB’s Faith in JBOfe 

Specialisation: 

^ SCHOOL OF V&y 

Nufion i/ St hool of Banking, BANKING 
head quartered at Bombay, W 

was founded a few years ago_I 

as a specialised institute providing » 

coaching mainly for BANK RECRUITMENT 
exams —of POs and Clerks 
It has grown rapidly and is now the largest 
pre recruitment training institute in the 
country Our continuous research and 
on-going study of abiecHue and descriptive 
exam question papers have contributed 
to our present pre eminence as the central 
institute for BANK RECRUITMENT 
training 


.Success Earned is rnw 
Success Deserved: Jg| 

\ jSSuii 

We are just a few years old N8B 
but our successes have been silit a 
noted across the country Help and 
recognition have come from everywhere 
and in abundance Tc t after test, 
hundreds of our students jam rhe 20 
Nationalised Banks, State Bank, Associate 
Banks,L/C, GIC, ECGC as Officers 
7 he subjects, syllabus, pattern of tests 
and « xammmy body (NIBM) for all these 
exams are same Naturally lue have a 
single common BRPO course for all 
these exurnb Success oriented students 
join the Course well in advance or the 
test and benefit by our step-by step and 
exhaustive coaching Admissions are 
open round the year but the number c f 
admissions is limited to the numl r- of 
vacancies declared by Banks 

The entire course materials and books 
are supplied on urgent basis in large 
instalments to tho*e whose exams 
are scheduled soon 

JOIN NOW AND PREPARE FOR A 
RICH AND REWARDING CAREER 
For details of vacancies, application 
forms and our special courses, write 
today with Rs ?/ P O or M O to tl n 90 * 




We h0 “ < Lpd Si‘ lC . C f < a nis> 


979 80, from a total of 5 J, i fafch training NsitinnSlI 

s. 2300 were taken as POs bv _ LlUIldl^ dbllUUI 

herefore, every smqle additional QV If | n /J 

1 you can get becomes imporfanf W 1 ^ V 1 

\Iy competent, specialised and lelegram BANKSCHOOL 

coaching becomes o MUST I ml WT m Telephone 466280 

X ^ Ash Lane (Babrekar Mart}), off 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■J Gokhale Road.Dadar, Bombay-400 028. 

the only specialised Bank Recruitment institute in the country. 


Join our BANK RECRUITMENT PROBATIONARY OFFICER COURSE and prepare fully for the 
forthcoming Nationalised Banks and NABARD P.0 Exams. 
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The leather landscape 

A comprehensive survey of the processes that 

transfoim a mere hairy hide mlo leather 
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Also: Test-tube leather 

Purnmerics are the answer to mankind’s 

insatiable demand for leathei. 
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Silicon, which has revolutionized the electronics 
industry, may well bring about a second revolution 
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Welcome to Computerland 


Starling a new series on computers, those 

44 

by S. Arun-Kumar , R. Chan - 


marvellous number-crunchers that promise to 
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transform our work and play 
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The satellite's ‘smart’ two-band camera 

52 

by T. K. Alex and K. K. Kurian 


provides scientists with valuable data and 
pictures of the Indian sub-continent 
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At 8 he wanted 
to be a doctor. 


At 10 he just wants to be able...tosee. 


It was a life lull ot ambition and 
hope ()! secret dreams and a smiling 
future Till one day tragedy struck In 
the form ot a disease that shattered 
his life 

lionc were the days ot pranks and 
play. Smiles and laughter Hopes and 
aspirations Replaced by a hopeless 
terror lew can undeistand The terror 
of becoming blind 

But uuing A iay\ case is not without 
hope Ills blindness is not without cuic 

1 here is a lcrncdy that’s simple, 
doesn't cost anything and is effective 

Only it needs \ou 

A siiupk cornea transplant can rcstoie 
his sight 1 he useless cornea, replaced 
h\ a healths one And (he healths one 
could be soui^ 

Esc iciiiov.il leaves no scai or 
disliguiement and once you've 
pledged to donate, you'll live with the 
gratifying emotion that youi eyes will 
li\e much longci than you And that 
some blind person will see through 
them. 


If your heart goes out to the blind 
during your lifetime, let yc r eyes go 
out to them after death It’s the moss 
precious gift you can give them 

To know more about eye donation, 
and what kinds of blindness can be 
cured, send us the coupon !oi a 
detailed brochure 

Do it today Remember, miracles can't 
cure the blind You “an 


I would like lo know more about eye donation 
cornea grafting Send me a detailed brochure 

(KiikII> lill in (UhC Icitrrx) 


N.imc Mi Ms____ 

Address__ __ 

Sl.u? _ _ _ ____ 

Pirn ode . _____ . 

Apt__ 



JiGHiu 

,~m \ 

1 '- y W»' i 


M\OS L YL Rl SI'ARCH lOCNDAHON 

1 Bahadur Shah Zalar Marg New Delhi 110 002 


Sight. A gift only you can give. 
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WRTHENEVERan Impressive scientific project is launched or com- 
WWpfeted sceptics have questioned its relevance to our social 
conditions. Be it the Rohini or insat-ib roaring into the skies, an 
atomic reactor reaching criticality or a particle accelerator speeding 
charged particles, doubts have been expressed about the country 
affording such an extravaganza. “Where Is the wisdom ", it Is asked, “in 
frittering away valuable resources, financial as well as material, on ‘big’ 
science ”. “What we need ” the critics go on to exhort, “is greater 
attention to problems of immediate nature such as, say, designing a 
more efficient bullock-cart or a stove which consumes less fuel”. The 
support to these viewpoints is usually sought in the argument that ours 
Is a developing nation which cannot bear the burden of expensive 
research unlikely to provide any tangible benefit in the foreseeable 
future. In a recent interview to a Bombay newspaper. Prof. Hamilton 
Smith, the Nobel prize-winning geneticist also forwarded the same 
argument, albeit hesitatingly, when asked whether India should embark 
upon an ambitious programme of research in genetic engineering. 

The presumption is thus gaining ground that this debate between 
‘big’ science and ‘small’ science Is peculiar to a developing nation. A 
report in a recent issue of Nature should dispel this notion. The 
Association of British Science Writers had organised a public meeting to 
discuss the question “Should Britain invest heavily in ‘big’ science?’’ 
Britain hy no yardstick can be considered as a developing country. And 
yet there was heated discussion regarding the relative merits of ‘big’ and 
‘small’ science. 

The proponents of‘big’ science were mainly the astrophysicists and 
nuclear physicists. Prof. Pounds, the astrophysicist, pointed out that 
even though the gigantic physics projects entail large capital expendi¬ 
ture, they provide value for money by enhancing our understanding of 
terrestrial climate as well as the extent of natural resources. Further, 
according to Mm, “astronomy has the capacity to excite and even inspire 
members of the general public with new concepts like black holes and 
gravitational lenses ’’. 

In contrast, those who refuse to keep their heads in the clouds and 
want to plant their feet firmly on the ground like Dr. Colin Humphries, a 
metallurgist, bluntly state that “while truth and knowledge are valuable 
products of ‘big’ science, little science produces Jobs and wealth as 
well". 

Although the basic question which prompted the debate was left 
unresolved, it became abundantly clear that the participants in the 
meeting were chiefly seen to he protecting the interests that they 
represented. There was no objective evaluation from the vantage point of 
a broader perspective. It is often forgotten that there is no cut and dried 
distinction between 'big' and ‘small' science. What is termed as ‘big’ 
science can many a time have a beneficial fallout. On the other hand, 
even ‘small’ science these days does require increasingly sophisticated 
Instrumentation which could reach the level of a national undertaking. 
Time bos come, therefore, to stop these divisive arguments and put up a 
united front to oppose the anti-science league which alone benefits from 
these futile debates. 


EDI1 OR 
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Parapsychology-fact or fraud? 


Dr. Kanekar's article (October 19,St) is 
extremely biased and one-sided and loll of 
false and misleading statements about par¬ 
ticular matteis of expeiimental tad In the 
interest of ohiechvitv and tan ness, this 
article requires a reimndei which would 
provide a rebuttal and present the case for 
parapsychology in a more objective 
manner. 

ihnxttn fn\utuh ttn K KAMAKRISHNA KAt) 

/ItHtlpiifi hn/noif 

r n flrn 
I Mir ham St' l Si 

Congratulations to Pi of Suresh Kanekar 
for a hold and foithiight article on para¬ 
psychology 

However. I do not understand whv he has 
avoided to mention the woild famous duo. 
Peter Herhos and Chroiset, who ate cre¬ 
dited with ania/mg psychic teats like 
telling the past and picsent of an article hy 
simply touching it 

h’ii/litini stunt nihiji ft KATNAKAR 

I thfnduh. !'*» IHU 

I congratulate \ou tor a logical bold and 
mlormative articl»‘ It should be an eve 
opener lor those educated cowards who 
believe in mirac les which totally go against 
the established and known concepts ol 
science Such articles should be published 
in dailv newspapeis too m> Hut more people 
can he educated Superstitions have led the 
masses to believe in things which do not 
exist. The reulls have been 
inactivity and suircndei. only to turthei 
aggi.ivate human sutteimgs 

During inv visit to a do/eu and odd 
Kui opean and Miuan count lies including 
th‘ l I'SSR I tiiund that po\eil\ and Miller - 
ing aie dnccllv proportional to the preva 
lent faith in siipeistitmns and imac*malions 
It is nue that much is hi\ond the leach ol 
todav s science hut it does not mean that we 
should blmdiv Inflow the guess work nt mil 


ancestors It would be nice to know the 
authors scientific ideas about the concept 
of god and the benefits and harm of having 
taith in him 

Si nmt S« lantifH i M>u , t S K KAPOOR 

( i'utrai i’uln a /’apu fu^anh ln\tituh 

( n / HU 

Ih’hm bn _'/s not, 

Being familial with parapsychology and 
the method hy which it is studied, I find the 
writer’s attempts at examining "as objec 
tively as possihle the claims and achieve¬ 
ments of parapsychology from the begin¬ 
ning to the present times’ rather dis¬ 
appointing The article seems to be, at its 
best, a polemical exercise aimed at dis 
enuraging genuine enquiry into phenomt* 
na that challenge the well-established world 
view of contemporary science While 
appiopriatelv bringing to light and doubt 
mg the validity of some ol the early studies, 
attempts at estimating the status ol the field 
today are biased, and the progress made in 
its research-methodology grossly underesti¬ 
mated Also one wonders whether the 
article is aimed at attacking the costing 
evidence (as it should have), or ihe scientist 
has taken upon himsell the responsibility of 
trying to explain the so-called anomalies 
through the logic ot enquiry, science Such 
pseudocriticism carries with it selective 
mention ol weak evidence and failure to 
acknowledge the best evidence and defence 

With regard to the criticism on the 
employed resenrih-meihodnlogv which the 
writei vehemently slates as being the very 
ground lot the reiection ot the phenomena, 
the tact in that the hrsl uihcs of para 
psychological research ale parapswholog- 
r-ls themselves tliev are certainly as well 
ti. lined and as vs ell informed on mailers of 
scientific detail as am other scientists One 
has to nist go tliiough the paiapsvchologk 
at loLiinals to see tor oneself the dispassion 



ate assessments of each others’ works in 
order to appreciate their acumen for ele¬ 
gance in experimental design 

Also, having been a Visiting Fellow at Dr 
J B Rhine’s Institute for Parasychology. 
and having witnessed Ihe continuous flow 
of communication (both documented and 
undocumented) between psi researchers 
and outside scientists and critics, a stage 
has come about an agreement between 
parapsychologists and their Lillies on issues 
related lo methodology and statistics What 
continues (and will continue) to be the 
criterion tor dismissing pst is its a priori 
impossibility or manliest implaus.hility 
Unless and until a revolutionary shift in 
conlempmarv scientific thought takes 
place, there will continue lo he such 
ihetorical reiechon of the evidence 

Besides other misrepresentations ot the 
held, it was disturbing to find the writer 
breezing through with mdiscrimmating 
and tenuous statements about para 
psychologists and their work He asserts 
that “a// (my emphasis) the alleged para 
psychological events m or outside I fie 
laboratory are consequences of either ermr 
or Iraud” 

The article definitely calls lor clarifica¬ 
tion hut lintll then it should he adequate to 
request the leadei to keep an open mind 
and try and get I lie other side ot the story 

I / J .'/('u ( nmt'nwu! SI I ANTI KRISHNA 

I ,itinf. 


A Rose to vitalise today's Indian 
Science 

In ‘T Ion l.nniuritci (November 
you have lelev.mtlv slated Nil l.igdish 
Chandra Bose helped bung about a renaiss 
ance ol mitllvvUial pursuit in our country 
He thus iekindled national pride at a trine 
when it was sadly sagging " 

The test of anv scientific research project 
is its relevance to improving the life styles 
ot the people Thus anv reseaich piogram 
me aimed at contributing to the socio 
economic transformation ot a traditionalist 
societv ii both necessary md desirable 
Regarding the pioposal lor a science city 


in India at the cost ol R.s 125 crores, one 
should not presume that such a ‘centralised 
research facility would put .1 halt to scat 
tered and individual efforts m research 
Innovative ideas emerge from collective a> 
well as individual ellorts 

. >,h.,t loan tor K \NWAR DKV1NI >RA SING! I 

\a, A 

In his article I C Bose the great synth¬ 
esis tNovemhcr 19JU) Ihot M M Mnghc 
wnles From INS'S lo 191 r he was Prole s- 
sor ot Musics m Calcutta University and 
Emeritus Brolcssor lor the next two years' 
(p 201 D Bose mhisaiticle The stiuggle 
to establish science writes ‘But in 1915. 


when Bose retired as Emeritus Brntessoi 
horn Presidency College ’ (p 22) 

’these two arlu les umfuse me whether 
•Sir J.igdish Chandra Bose was a Professor ol 
Physics (later Emeritus Professor) at Pres 
idenev College. Calcutta or at the University 
ol Calcutta According to Acharya Jagdish 
Chandra, A Bengali life-sketch o/'J. C Bose, 
written hy Chandra Kant.i I)attasaMswati 
(Dev Sahitv Kutir. Calcutta. August 1973). 
Sir I C Bose was a Professor (hr.sllv an 
Assistant Protestor) of Physics at the Pres¬ 
idency College Calcutta. When in 1913, his 
term ot professorship at the Presidency 
College ended, it was extended for two years 
more. And in 1915, when this 
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Clba €dgy overrides safety dauseis. 


Doubts are expressed from time to time 
that international companies try out their 
new products on the peoples of the Third 
World. We would like to inform you about 
an example which has recently come to 
our notice. 

]() February. 1983 issue of New Scien¬ 
tist carried an article about Ciba-Geigy 
Company spraying its pesticide. Galecron. 
on six Egyptian children in 1976. A letter 
by D R. Goldsmith of USA. referring to 
this article, was published hi New Scien¬ 
tist dated 10 March, 1983. Ciba-Geigy 
Company of Switzerland stated its posi¬ 
tion in New Scientist of 5 Mav, 1983. 

According to Dr. Goldsmith, the child¬ 
ren of Maharashtra share with the Egyp¬ 
tian teenagers the distinction of being 
sprayed with the Ciba-Geigy pesticides. Me 
has referred to the paper published in 
1979 in the scientific journal, Ecotoxicol - 
ogy and Environmental Safety (Vol. 3. p. 
325) by Dr. R. K. Rao and his colleagues, 
department of Toxicology and Pathology, 
Ciba-Geigy, Bombay and has described 
two trials of the pesticide. Nuvocron-40. 
Trial one consisted of a single aerial 
dousing on five female and twelve male 
volunteers (?). ages ranging from 13 to 57 
years. Trial two consisted of crop-dusting 
21 males aged 22 to 50 years for three 
consecutive days (only 12 men lemained 
to be sprayed for all three days!). Males 
were sprayed shirtless and females wore 
light garments all remained in the cotton 
field for one hour after each dousing. 
Dr. Goldsmith has referred to the trials as 
'pseudo-research' and has raised ethical 
issues involved, like the lack of ‘informed 
consent', the exploitation of children as 
‘volunteers 1 and the unconscionable use of 
humans as test animals 


The letter from Ciba-Geigy Company 
states that the trials mentioned above 
were conducted under the supervision of 
Government officials in June and October 
1975 to obtain the necessary clearance 
under the Insecticides Act ot 1968. The 
Company maintains that teenagers are 
regular members of the rural work-force 
and that the purpose ot the trials was to 
piove that this pesticide does not consti¬ 
tute a hazard to the rural population. 

Based on the Company reports. New 
Scientist (10 February, 1983) has concluded 
that the levels of the pesticides in the farm 
workers in Egypt and Latin America 
regularly exceed the maximum permitted 
for the Company’s own employees. The 
former constantly sutfei from dizziness, 
headaches and diarrhoea. In such cir¬ 
cumstances, the Company has chosen to 
ignore the question raised hy Goldsmith 
about the ‘informed consent 1 —whether 
the consent of the so-called volunteers was 
obtained after informing them about all 
the possible ill-effects of the exposure. 

This pseudo-research carried out m 
1975 calls into question the degree ot the 
sense of social responsibility and scientific 
ethics with which some scientists func¬ 
tion in India Madhyainumhai Marathi 
Vidnyan Sangh demands an explanation 
about this episode fiom the concerned 
Government officials, particularly from 
the Central Insecticides Board, Fandabad 
as cited hv the Company 

DR. MANOHAK BHIDE, 
CAJANAN SMANBHAG 
Alodhyamumtw Moil Secretaries 

'himthi 1 ultuftm 
SunQh 

Hindu c oluny 
Hoinbuy 41MIO11 


teim of extension also ended, he was made 
Emeritus Professor of the college for life 
with full salary Mast probably J C Bose 
was the first Indian Emeritus Piolessor 
I congratulate you and also the auihots 
on publishing the aitides on Bose on the 
occasion of his 125th anniversary 

'*[ ' I 1 / 'i/WW/ii 1 Hr.Uhl SAB1TA DHAR 

« »/ ‘n <nntfuiJ Uui'ltini' Un.M.i 
V "•/.*> \*I f/s • \.r Ininlltf 

fit w ht fait >11 r.s i .Vi/. 

/tut lithiffH/hi Ism mi 

In aid of AIDS 

The article on aids (October I9HJ) was 
admirable In our vast country with innum¬ 
erable gay men. it is necessary that people 
become aware of what the\ are indulging in 
and what the outcome can really be The 
word gay (or homosexual) mav sound 
catchy and diluting hut the reality is 
different Aids is nke a plague spreading 
amiss continents and is being referred lo as 
the “Plague of the 80s" 

In India, because of the existing law’s, 
gays are not willing to leveal then identity 
or get the necessary medical help (as in 
aids) However, those seeking help or 
information regarding this disease, could 
gel in touch with me There are various 
organisations and people abroad willing to 
help gav men m India, so that they do not 
tall prey to the deadly epidemic - aids 

p i* /*.» un ■ AvSHISH 

Creativity in Indian physics 

It is difficult to imagine how creativity 
appearing in spurts, a non casual phenome 
\ non with origins in non-con.scious levels of 
human perception including the intuitive 
level- can be encouraged in universities 
where people with ‘consistently, good 
academic record" are preferred, framed for 
long in memorisation (fit subject matter 
taught m classrooms) and reproduction (of 
the same subiect mattei in examinations) 
processes The i t.c norm 4 , regrettably 
endorse tins conformistic approach, and 
Prol Saraf ’(Viewpoints, June 1983) must 
have gone through these annoying de¬ 
mands himself in various selection commit 
tees as a memher'expert. 

It is a correct observation that the 
talented do not stay on in universities hut 
drift towards research institutions where 
monetary support for investigations comes 
forth rather liberally. If fundamental re- 
* search is to be encouraged and sustained in 
an atmosphere of creativity, it is imperative 
that the present anacnronistic educational 


system he reslmctured without any lurlhei 
vacillation so as to retain the talented in 
higher educational institutions and m a 
larger enniext, m the muntiv itself After 
all, it will he unfair to make demands ol 
creativity from persons who have been 
conlurmed thoroughly right from nappy 
.stage. 

Prof S.nal builds up m an articulate 
manner the story of the evolution ol I In 
‘Indian science managci ’ who lavs out 
resource planning and monetary control of 
research projects, often with lopsided 
priorities owing to a lack ol c Icar perception 
on tfu* individuals part This new breed is 
in fact a direct product ol the absence of 
sustained atademw creative pursuits which 
at one stage the manager turned sc ientist 
yearned for hut could not fulfil because ol 
various (inner) intellectual limitations and 
(outer) power/control attractions True, 
physics itself, as a result of its desertion by 
good potential physicists, became the big¬ 


gest t asu.il!\ It is indeed sail that with inosl 
"I the pronmuig phv'iiists fuming mana¬ 
gers of planning and evaluation program¬ 
mes. and with the accepted imrm ol in built 
mutual hack palling no wmtliwh li seiu- 
Imv cn he done by anv toinpifeiif cigeiuv' 
iridiciduaN nf any ol the prestigious modern 
lestMidi inkiprises at (lie national level 
where large chunks n| uioiiev ale being 
relocated in the nanu ol high-sounding 
developrm nt.il piogiainmcs 

Hit* let oinmendalion ol Prof Saiai tor 
enioiiiageinenf ol a few wild giowlh ven¬ 
turis hv cirativc individuals must be wel¬ 
comed and followed up, and il mi.'.f not be 
ignored even it the lesearihei in a universi¬ 
ty-research institution belongs to the much 
neglected lowermost ‘caste" status wise in 
the hierarchy of positions 
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Probe breaks kidney stones 

A N ULTRASONIC probe has come to 
the rescue of kidney stone patients 
They need not undergo the conventional 
surgery any more to get rid of their 
ailment. 

The new, less invasive surgical proce- 
duic involves puncturing a hole into the 
kidney through outer skin and sendmg 
m the probe. The probe helps to disinte¬ 
grate the stone in the kidney. Gohind 
Ldungani. an Indian urologist attached 
to the New York Hospital, m the US. savs 
the stones are broken by the sound 
waves ol the probe 
Only a seven pet cent risk is involved 
in the new technique which was demon¬ 
strated at a convention of Indian urolog¬ 
ists in Madras recently. The risk is 
because of the delicate nature of kidneys 
which have a large quantity of blood 
around them 

Heavy atoms stripped 

U RANIUM, wlmh plays a major role 
in nuclear energy programmes, is 
also helping scientists verify the predic¬ 
tions ol quantum electrodvnamics Ura¬ 
nium ion with a single electron is 
sought hv phvsiusts to extend measure¬ 
ments of shifts in the electron energy 
levels known as Lamb shifts Large 
enhancements ol Lamb shifts in these 
hydrogen like hut heavier ions are 
expected to Ihmw light on the predic¬ 
tions of the quantum theory 

For the first lime, it li is been possible 
to ohtain a heavy atom stripped oi 
almost all its elu Irons To knock off the 
hist electron from the atom is easier 
than the second, and to remove the 
entire electron cloud is a formidable task 
indeed In tact, for uianium this re¬ 
quited a innihmahon of two powerful 
a* u let atm * 

llcvtdt, a combination of two arc Her¬ 
at ms m Ik'ikclev. California in the US. 
was used by a team id scientists to 
atu'ki.iU utiiii'iim ion'* hi two stages 
in lhr first stage (\nh uianium ion 
reacticd Li per cent of the speed ol light 
and lost tiS ol its electrons as it passed 
through a medium containing oil 
\apoui In the second stage, the ion 
picked up nearly 87 per irnt of the 
velocity ol light and was made to pass 
tluough a thin sheet ot copper. Eighty- 
five : or cent of the ions emerging from 
secoi.J stage .’cre found iu he bale and 15 
pii 11 nt cai ied a single electron each. 


Wanted: Cigarettes with more 
nicotine 

CANCER specialist. Professor Ferdi¬ 
nand Schmidt, writing in a recent 
issue of Medical Tribune suggests that 
the nicotine content of cigarettes should 
he increased. 

He points out that since 1980, sales 
figures for cigarettes have been climbing 
steeply m industrialised nations, despite 
the fact, that the number ot smokers has 
been dropping This means that fewer 
people are smoking more, in spite of the 
widely publicised link between smoking 
and cancer Medical statistics also show 
a rise in the incidence ot cancer, regard¬ 
less of the lower tar and nicotine content 
of newer cigarette brands. 

Schmidt compared the data of 792 
bronchial earner patients (97.3 per cent 
of them smokers) and found that filters 
were useless as a protection against 


ulcers; stomach, intestinal and oral 
cancer and other types of tumours. 
Considering these facts, he concludes 
that smokers depend on a certain intake 
of nicotine. When they don't get it due 
to filters or light tobaccos they compen¬ 
sate by smoking more and inhaling 
deeply Schmidt, therefore, recom¬ 
mends a reduction in the tar, carbon- 
monoxide and other poisonous consti¬ 
tuents of cigarettes, but not nicotine. He 
also suggests the use of natural tobaccos 
in cigarettes because toasted brands 
need to be inhaled deeply. 




Monkey business in space? 

I F YOU think the astronauts want to 
entertain you from space by present¬ 
ing a pantomime show of monkey “hear 
no evil, see no evil, speak no evil" you 
are mistaken It is an innovative way 
adopted by the crew members ot the 
Spacelab i to protest against their 
banishment from the live television 
discussion with President Reagan of the 
US and Chancellor Helmut Kohl of West 
Germany. 

The shuttle management had earlier 
received a detailed script of the discus¬ 
sion from the White House which was 
transmitted to Columbia to ensure the 
crew would know what to say and when 
to say it According to the White House 


edict, only payload specialists Byron 
Lichtenberg, Ulf Merhorld and mission 
commander John Young were to appeal 
in the Spacelab on camera with the 
President This provoked the banished 
crew members Owen Garriott, Robert 
Parker and USAF Major Brewster Shaw 
to stage the monkey scene during a 
television test before the discussion 
started. 

The appeal of the shuttle managers to 
reconsider the language of the script 
(which some Europeans thought 
weighted toward West Germany’s contri¬ 
bution to Spacelab at the expense of the 
other European Space Agency States) 
and the decision to exclude half the crew 
members was rejected. 
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The body made of plastic 


W ATER and Sanitation Decade of the 
United Nations will not be able to 
achieve desired results in the Third 
World unless equal importance is given 
to social factors and hygienic habits of 
people, reports Debora MacKenzie in 
New Scientist (100, 1388, p. 794). 

According to the report, there is a lot 
of mismanagement of various projects at 
higher levels which “can actually in¬ 
crease the incidence of waterborne dis¬ 
eases". One of the examples of misman¬ 
agement cited is of the authorisation by 
the Indian government to build inflow 
pipes months before the accompanying 
drains were ready in Calcutta. The 
resulting puddles became easy sources 
for the spread of malaria and diarrhoea. 
Under another project hundreds of lat¬ 
rines paved with concrete were installed. 
But overcrowding, lack of drainage and 
inadequate training for the use of lat- 


The all plastic car 

IER0 2M4 is the 1984 sports car 
from General Motors. 2m stands for 
2 passengers, mid engine and 4 cylin¬ 
ders. Next year it is going to be 2Mb 
The new car is described as the most 
innovative automobile ever mass pro¬ 
duced in the US. built by the most 
advanced production processes in the 
world. What makes it unique is its 
completely rust proof body, which is 
made of plastic The body is quite tough 
too and is expected to last three times as 
long as its steel counterpart. It is also 
easily replaceable. 

The Piero's horizontal panel hood, 
head lamp doors and roof are all made of 
stiff sheet moulded compound (SMC). 
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rmes helped to promote the disease. 

One of the reasons for this, the report 
says, is that the UN officials do not work 
at the field level but deal only with 
ministries or centralised research sta¬ 
tions. Working at the level of villages 
may help to achieve results more effi¬ 
ciently. 

The situation in Bangladesh is none 
the better where two per cent of children 
below the age of five die of waterborne 
diseases. In its efforts to reach the 


targets of the decade. Bangladesh dug 
more than 500,000 wells and 200,000 
latrines. However, the haste with which 
these projects were carried out has 
caused several problems because the 
engineers did not sufficiently provide for 
their subsequent maintenance. One of 
the lessons learnt, therefore, is to imple¬ 
ment small-scale projects making use of 
cheap technology. This also helps in 
better maintenance of the projects by 
the beneficiaries themselves. 


is totally rust proof 

whereas its more vulnerable vertical 
body parts like front fendeis. doors, are 
made of flexible, scratch and dent resis¬ 
tant, reaction injected moulded (RIM) 
urethane. 

How did the engineers come to build 
the tar in the first place’ The original 
proposal was to build an inexpensive 
two-seat economy car. According to the 
original design the cat began as a 
front-engine, hunt dnvc model But this 
made its nose too long and high So the 
engine was shoved behind the seals. This 
mid-engine configuration gave a much 
higher performance and handling possi¬ 
bilities The idea of a mid-engine race 
car led the engineers to build a racer- 
Iike structural space frame which com¬ 
pleted the protect 


Nothing is impossible for laser 

R ESEARCHERS have demonstrated 
that the intense beam of light from a 
stationary laser can be channelled 
through a needle thin glass fibre to an 
industrial robot more than 20 metres 
awav. enabling the machine to cut, weld, 
and drill 

Initial tests have demonstrated an 
ability to cut intricate patterns in steel, 
titanium, and nickel based alloys The 
fibre optic cable can cam in excess nl 
10,000 Walls of peak power (400 Watts 
average) from the lasei to the workpiece 
A single laser could he 1 led" to several 
rohots working simultaneously at sepa¬ 
rate places. 

At present, fibre nptics Mli\ihle .ahles 
nl glass in quart/) are utilised primarily 
in communications to transmit audio, 
video, diid Jala signals Thev are also 
used in optical devices employed to 
inspect inaccessible locations However, 
attempts to tiansini! high power laser 
light through fibre optic cables have 
met with only limited success because 
their protective covering used to get 
damaged 

This obstacle has now' been overcome 
hy devising a pmpuetarv input cou¬ 
pler"- an optical assembly that down¬ 
sizes" the one-quarter-cm-diameter la* 
er beam to the 1,000 micron (one mic¬ 
ron is one millionth of a metre) size of 
the glass fibre within the cable At the 
output end of the cable, a lens assembly 
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focuses the laser energy onto a tiny spot 
on the workpiece. 

Although, high intensity lasers are 
widely used m industry, they must rely 
on “hard optics"--lenses, prisms, and 
mirrors—to “steer" and deliver their 
energy to the workpiece. Although some 
systems featuie a remotely located laser 
sewing more than one place, they re¬ 
quire great care to set up and maintain. 
Since beam movement is limited to one 
or two axes, the workpiece frequently 
must he rotated This makes it difficult 
to work on parts with complex shapes. 
By cunt last, the new experimental sys¬ 
tem enables a laser beam to be dnetted 
at a workpiece from any direction and 
angle the robot arm can ad neve. 

Moral dilemma 

T O RE right or to he ethical - that's 
(he question Rut according to 
French President Francis Mitterand 
dims need not ictcive lirst pimritx savs 
a report in Witurc (306, b.»0) 

Addressing a committee established to 
look into the ethics of human ex¬ 
perimentation as well as life sciences 
research in general, the President said 
"Give yourself time, time to reflect, lime 
to discuss and time to appraise the 
moral issues". Apparently, the dictum is 
to be right in the long run rather than 
he wrong in a haste 
The committee lias a total of 36 
members ot which J5 are non-tcchmca! 
peisonnel It is expected to meet at least 
ome in every two months The commit¬ 
tee will be assisted by a technical 
subcommittee which includes scientists 
from disciplines other than life sciences 
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Spacelab 1 inside Columbia 


Zero G factories 

HE near zero gravity in space is 
attracting—not matter but material 
scientists. This is evident from the 
number of experiments planned aboard 
spacelab l in material science, as com¬ 
pared to those m other fields Half of the 
experiments on spacelab 1 concern the 
behaviour of materials and their fabrica¬ 
tion in space. 

'1 he gravitational attraction in space is 
only a millionth of its value here on 
ground. Zero gravity means things do 
not tall but remain suspended wherever 
they are. If this were the case on earth, 
we would not he able to build houses, 
and move about, as we do now Our life 
style would be ladically dilfeient 
Whv do material sc lentists find giavitv 
a nuisance' On the ground, three factois 
inlluence maleiial processing - temper 
ature. pressure and gravity Only the 
Iasi cannot be controlled, though it 
complicates considerably material pro¬ 
cessing by inducing convention, 
sedimentation etc The insights we get 
Irom woikmg in a gravity free en¬ 
vironment. promise to revolutionise 
the piocessing technology on earth And 
it may also lead to laige scale production 
in space in orbiting factories 
The European Science Agency’s experi¬ 
ments on spacelab in maleiial studies 
are described as 'totally different and 
muir sophisticated in main respects 
than the vailici ones 

•Many of these experiments aim at 
gamine a heller knowledge about how 


crystals grow and how this process can 
be controlled to yield perfect and pure 
crystals, not possible here when gravity 
interferes. Contamination by the contain¬ 
ers is no lunger a problem as crucible 
tree processing is possible in space. 
Attempts to grow, good and large sili¬ 
con single crystals, single crystals of 
two enzyme proteins and an organic 
metal hv various techniques form a pari 
of the study A metallurgical process 
called directional .solidification will be 
the subject of several studies This 
technique is used on earth to make 
tuihme blades. Scientists would like to 
see how a high temperature eutectic 
alloy would solidify m a thin aluminium 
oxide skin The skin produces a steep 
thermal gradient in the molten material, 
which imparts the solidified state of the 
alloy improved strength Only in space 
can such a film support a dense molten 
mass. Also, scientists, would like to study- 
the mechanism of diffusion in liquid 
metals in gravity free region .is diffusion 
and gravity convection cannot be told 
apart in the laboratory, under noimal 
gravity 

The spaced ih investigations in life 
sciences will include among otlici 
things response of the human body to 
weightlessness, immune response ol 
crew mcmheis heloie. during and aflei 
flight, examination nl the giovvth of 
sunflower seedlings m the ahsiiKC ol 
gr ivitv a stiich (if the cncadun rlivthn s 
of a fungus m an extratemsti ial en- 
vnonment 



Ibis committee will meet more lie- 
queiitly to deliheiate on topics such as 
medical trials of Jrugs or other chemic¬ 
als. use of human embryos and surro¬ 
gate mothers So that the moral aspects 
of the c.cation ot "children of two 
mothers as Professoi Jean Bernard, 
chairman ol the committee, Calls 
them can be resolved One id the tasks of 
the committee is to properly inform the 
media as well as the lay public about all 
the finer and ethical aspects of 
biotechnological developments 


Birth defects: What is the 
solution? 

NEWBORN hahv is a thing ol beau¬ 
ty, hut when birth delects scar the 
child, what can parents do' Birth defects 
occur in lour out ol every 100 live births 
in India, according to i 1 Upudhyaya, 
Head of (he Department of Paediatric 
Suigerv at the All India Institute of 
Medical .Sciences New Delhi This 
nu ails about 150.00(1 Indian infants are 
hoin with malformations and detects 
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every year. The defects range from those 
serious enough to cause death within 48 
hours after birth, to those which are just 
plain embarrassing like cleft lips or 
monstrosities. They may be external 
malformations or internal defects in¬ 
volving the kidneys, heart, lungs or 
other organs. 

Birth defects can result due to genetic 
abnormalities like chromosomal aberra¬ 
tions or because of external influence on 
the developing embryo. What causes 
these abnormalities? Various factors in¬ 
cluding hei editary make up and mutage¬ 
nic agents are responsible. Mutagenic 
agents are factors which cause an altera¬ 
tion in the normal genetic or hereditary 
structure of a living being. They include 
radiation, exposure to chemicals, drugs, 
alcohol consumption, cigarette smoking 
and certain infections like German 
measle which affect the mother during 
pregnancy. The foetus is most vulner¬ 
able during the first two months of 
pregnancy. 


Older mothers and parents with a 
family history of genetic abnormalities 
are more likely to have babies with 
defects. But this does not mean that the 
affliction cannot be detected and cor¬ 
rected. Jt is possible to diagnose certain 
defects before the baby is born by 
amniocentesis and ultra-sound scanning 
of the uterus. In amniocentesis, fluid and 
foetal cells are withdrawn from the 
uterus of pregnant woman. These are 
then tested for abnormalities. Ultra¬ 
sound scanning uses sound wave projec¬ 
tion to test for abnormalities in the 
foetus. This method has the advantage of 
being non-invasive—it does not directly 
interfere with the foetus. For example, 
congenital obstruction in the kidneys 
can be diagnosed by this method and 
surgical correction can be made a few 
weeks after birth to prevent kidney 
damage. If detected early enough many 
birth defects can be treated soon after 
birth and the child could thus get a new 
lease of life. 


Early treatment for birth abnormalities could give a new lease of life to children 



Long live the hip joint 

T HE artificial hip joint that we are 
talking about is essentially a metallic 
ball which moves in a polyethylene 
socket. Since metals and alloys are 
highly prone to corrosion it is really a 
disadvantage to have them housed inside 
the body. 

Corrosion resistance, electrochemical 
behaviour, coefficient of friction, bond¬ 
ing ability are all properties of a solid, 
controlled by a thin slice of surface layer 


whose thickness is just a lew micro 
meters. Metals and alloys are normally 
protected from corrosion by a layer ol 
oxide which foinis on then surface. If 
this oxide film starts wearing off then 
corrosion starts setting in In the hip 
joint (his protective layer gets damaged 
by the continuous rubbing of the ball 
against the socket When this happens 
the body fluids can attack the bare metal 
and undesirable meta! ions can get into 
the body. 

Ion implantation, a technique widely 
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Apparatus used for ion Implantation 

used in the semiconductor industry is 
proving useful in extending the life of 
certain metal and alloy surfaces. This 
technique, as the name implies, consists 
of bombarding the target with selected 
ions. In many cases, it is found that the 
implanted surface has better corrosion 
ic.sistance. 

It is recently reported that material 
scientists from the US. have been able to 
modify significantly, the surface prop¬ 
erties of the alloy used in the artificial 
hip joint through the same technique. 
They claim that the wear rate of the 
treated bqjl-socket joint is 400 to 1,000 
times less than the untreated. So, the 
artificial hip joint now, will last a 
lifetime. 

Star wars aren’t far off 

T HE USE of antimatter beams for 
shielding and extraterrestrial re¬ 
sources as platforms tor ballistic missile 
defence were considered by the Defen¬ 
sive Technologies Study Team headed by 
lames C. Fletcher, former administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration of the US 
Extra terrestrial resources considered 
for use are materials from the moon and 
near-Earth asteroids which could be 
utilised to provide large amounts of 
mass in the Earths orbit for such 
purposes as shields and high inertia 
platformv These could he brought down 
to the Earth’s orbit more easily than 
launch them from the Earth's surface. 

With regard to directed energy con¬ 
cepts. especially those involving particle 
beams, the technology thought of was 
deposition of substantial energy at depth 
in a target. Thus the beams become 
highly lethal. It becomes almost impos¬ 
sible to shield against them. 

Another consideration was of a space- 
based particle accelerator that could 
accelerate antimatter rather than nor¬ 
mal matter. Antimatter, when it in¬ 
teracts with normal matter, the latter is 
annihilated, resulting in a complete 
conversion of matter into energy. 
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Plug into the wall and 
charge off 

T HK next time your car needs fuel try 
plugging it into the side of youi 
house. Or raid the rubbish at the bottom 
of the garden 

Crazy*' Not at all Scientists around 
the world arc constantly coming up with 
new ideas for sources of fuel to replace 
Conventional oil-based petrol for the 
family cat 

Plastic, paper potato peelings, used 
tyres, sugar-beet, artichokes, salad oil, 
sunflower, peanuts and palms .. they are 
all under consideration. 

Even the water of the oceans is a 
hope 

It is all part of the race In save the 
world’s dwindling oil stocks And among 
the respectable runners in that race is a 
car which will be able to run on natural 
gas and will be refuelled bv plugging 
into the household gas supply. The 
around-the-lown cat that uses methane 
or natural gas, will also he adaptable to 
run on ethanoi, methanol or liquid 
petroleum gas 

In Manchester, northern England, the 
university’s Institute of Science and 
Technology, under tire direction of two 
scientists. Noel McAuhffe and Roger 
Benn. is converting garden and dustbin 
rubbish, including plastic, paper, potato 
peelings and textiles into crude oil a( the 
rate of almo.sL three hands a day. 

If you have looked upon used tyres as 
only suitable lot playthings lor children, 
think again 

That is the advice of Ken Griffiths, 
managing director of Leigh Interests in 
Wolverhampton. English midlands in 
the UK 1 le is oveiseeing the world's first 
commercial-scale plant to produce oil. 
solid fuel and strap steel- Irom used 
tyres. 

Me savs "The plant will he at lull 
capacity by 1*184 It aims to produce 
20.001) tons 4)1 high calorific oil .i year 
and there's no sign of the corrosion 
which fuels Irom alternative sources to 
natural oil often produce' 

In Kra/il. they turn out 18 million 
litres of alcohol enough to keep an 
alcohol powered family car going for 
145 million kilometres. Brazil aims to 
have at least 20 per cent of the country’s 
vehicles running oil on alcohol by 1985 
1-ast year, there were some 100.000 
alcohol-powered cars on the road 



The car is fuelled with compressed natuni gas . Compared to an electric car it is 
cheaper to run and has faster acceleration 


A whole tange of alcohols weir envis¬ 
aged as a substitute, opening the way to 
the eventual use of vegetables and veget¬ 
able wastes—the so-called biomass in¬ 
dustries-which were a significant 
energy source in France 

The industry ministry of France said 
that “carboror (France’s name for gaso- 
hol) would he produced by a technique 
using enzyme catalysts on a wide variety 
of vegetable matter Alcoholic fuels can 
be denved fiom substances like coal, 
wood, corn and even artichokes 

The West Germans reckon they have 
done better than anyone bv taking a 
searching look at the Eiko engine wlm h 
is now being tested in a wide variety of 
cars and could be on the European 
market next veai 

The unit, which is miniscule com¬ 
pared with ordinary, bulky oil burning 
engines is leckoned to be 20 per cent 
mote economic than a diesel and does 
not need a conventional cooling system 
or radiatm The power is derived from 
the rape plant, a bright mustard yellow 
crop from who^e oil cattle cake l'* made. 
If cattle cake turns out to be in short 
supply then the unit can burn any other 
kind of vegetable oil. from salad to 
sunflower 

And, talking of sunflower, owners of 
lorries, vans and farm tractors could be 
tunning diesel engine vehicles on it, 
Enough oil can be obtained from the 
suntlowei crop of one field to fuel a 
tractor ploughing ten fields of similar 
size 


John Bockns, head of hydrogen re¬ 
search at the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical Institute, in the IIS, claims 
"an important breakthrough' in the 
perennial search for an alternative fuel 
to oil-- his team has opted for a solar- 
powered process that can extract hyd¬ 
rogen fuel economically from water 
Water is a compound of hydrogen and 
oxygen the tru k is to separate the two 
hv a process known as “electrolysis". 

Until recently, the Texas team had 
only been able to produce between one 
and five per cent of hydiogen from a 
given amount of water But a new 
method meant that 12 or 13 per cent 
could be produced 

Bockns explains* “This could mean 
eventually that hydrogen fuel, which is 
now ton expensive to produce commer¬ 
cially. could become as cheap as oil It 
could do everything now undertaken by 
oil—like running tars, powering factor - 
les. heating homes—except act as a 
lubricant. An aircraft with its lank full of 
hydrogen fuel would be able to launch a 
much greater weight than at present 
because hydrogen itself weighs so little." 

Bockns has agreed that his "fuel from 
water" scheme is for the next genera¬ 
tion. Me points out: "Hut that’s not far 
off What it means is that by early next 
century the US will have conveited to 
hydrogen fuel from its present depend¬ 
ence on imported oil.” 

—Carlton Stuart 

(Asia Features) 
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for you. 
Quickly. 
Effectively. 
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Foreign currency transactions can 
often be frustrating Knotty Long 
Tedious Surely, you don t want to 
get caught m them Neither does your 
family All you want is that your 
money should reach safely home 
money you have worked so hard to 
earn abroad 

Leave your foreign currency 
puzzles to Federal Bank 
we know how to handle them 
Pest Quickly Effectively 
Totally 

After all weve decades of result 
packed banking tradition to guide us 
Every step of the way 
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The case for an integrated, "holistic" biology 


O NE OK the most sinking images of our times is the picture ot 
the Eaith taken from span 1 .1 wondrous patch-coloured 
globe, wreathed in an occasional cloud suspended precariously in 
the vast void, home to millions <«l lifc-foims startling in their 
variety and fecundity 

The C.aia hypothesis emoutages us to regard the entire Earth 
as one vast organism Lewis Thomas, the best-selling author of 
"Lives ot j Cell' and ‘The Medusa and the Snail" has compared 
the whole Earth to a single living cell The writings of Thomas 
point to numerous syinhioses and to that marvellous web of 
' inter relationships hv which life is sustained. Peter Medawar (the 
Nobeli.st) and Jean Medawar s "The late Science", less Ivrical but 
equally stimulating, conveys some of the excitement in the 
wide-ranging perspectives of today’s biology 
At a recent symposium celebrating the 30th anniversary of 
Watson and t rick’s paper on the double helix, “honest Jim’’ 
Watson wondered how any bright young mind could fail to 
plump tor molecular biology as the field of choice The deserved 
success of molecular hiology, genetic engineering and recom¬ 
binant f>NA techniques hit our headlines regularly Nevertheless, 

• in the long run. nature would have to be more than useful 
material for molecular insights and clever manipulations. 
Ecology and, more generally, environmental science is just 
beginning to open up a marvellous awareness ot the intricate 
connections and feedback loops which sustain man, plants, 
animals, microorganisms, soil. air. river, ocean and the Earth’s 
renewable resources In the ocean alone we are faced with one ot 
nur least known and most wondrous mvsteries. 

There might also be other brilliant voung minds whose 
preference might incline to the inter disciplinary neurosciences 
rather than to the mechamcism ot recombinant on a techniques 
or (really the other extreme’) the hietaichic complexities ot 
ecology The whole pattern of evolution can be interpreted— and 
Teilhard de Chardin has done lust this as a thrust towards a 
noosphere and the dominance of a central nervous system which, 
given modern technologies of communication, are drawing us to 
Marshall Mil.uhan s ‘ global village” Mavbe, therefore, the field 
to work in would be the “brain-consciousness” interaction 
It is interesting that Roger Sperry (Nobel Prize, lyfll) is now 
mounting a strong attack on superficial reductionist paradigms 
in biology on scientific grounds Me claims that his split brain 
research and related investigations favoui “mentalism” and 
downward causation the upper levels of consciousness bringing 
about moleculai el tec Is In simple terms, if it is true that drugs 
affect the brain, it is equally true that tire brain can control that 
snewed up body chemistry which makes the drugs necessary 
To Mini thus tar. I have tried to suggest where biology today is 
at: ranging widely over the whole Earth- to the molecular 
mechanisms of all living things and through the neuiosciences 
to the problems m consciousness, medicine and moial values 
Here is one vast, connected panoiama to delve into scientifically 
with the help ol the unliving insights of evolution, molecular 
biophysics and biochemistry, cco!og\ and genetics Thoie is also 
individual morphogenesis and development and foi those 
niatlumaticallv un lined, statistic* applied to developing popula 
turns 

I am not saung that the more specialised study of animals or 
plants or miemhes as separate disciplines is not good or useful 
biolog\ I am saving that an integrated approach is surely at least 
as good, at least as ripccssjrv and at least as true to the richness 
and complexity of today s best biology Against the background of 


the idea of integration, as expressed above, a “Life Science” 
course has been constructed in the University ol Bombay. 

In most countries, at the undergraduate level, biology is 
taught in an integrated fashion (taking in all life forms together, 
under their unifying concepts). Hence, it is a surprise that, 
except in the University of Bombay, there seems to be no serious 
attempt to introduce integrated biology or “Life Science" into 
the undergrauate courses at our Indian Universities. And this 
despite Lhe clear recommendation, more than ten years ago, of a 
Binatinnal Conference on the Teaching of Biology organised by 
our own University C.rants Commission. 


Today biology ranges widely over the 
whole Earth, to the molecular mechan¬ 
isms of all living things, through the 
neurosciences to the problems of con¬ 
sciousness, medicine and moral values 


Actually it is possible to teach botany 01 zoology or 
microbiology in such a wav that integration becomes central. It 
is refreshing to see that some ot the better minds in our best 
university departments are on that kmd of track The universal 
appeal and success of David Attenborough’s Life on Ktirth series 
is an indication of how fascinating animal life can become when 
put into its natural context m a connected way. (But does such 
integration go far enough?) 

Resistance to integration? 

On the other hand, there is little doubt that any integration in 
biology is being resisted in most ot our universities Why this 
should be so' Among the reasons often cited aie. inbuilt distaste 
for change, unwillingness to make the necessary effort to update 
one's teaching, entrenched power-blocs, need to protect one’s 
own field or ensure employment for one’s own students, etc. 
The reasons, could be hurtful and. in any event, they are difficult 
to evaluate I lence I prefer to deal with the resistance on possible 
academic grounds 

Perhaps the most incisive argument against the integrated 
approach is that hv trying to do too much it does little or 
nothing This kmd of argument can best be weighed on the 
relative quality ol the B.Sc students produced The criteria 
should be obiective and applied in an objective way bv individuals 
01 agencies not personally involved. At present, the Life Science 
B.Sc’s ol Bomhav University score comparatively excellent 
grades in the "C. K E Advanced” Examination If the “C..R E is 
rejected tor being a "foreign” test, it still remains an objective, 
outside evaluation of biology m all its aspects We are told that a 
similar examination is being planned for India and can only look 
torward confidently to accepting the challenge of that. 

It hardly helps to say "Life Science has no scope", if the 
unsuitability of an applicant for a given post is automatically 
linked to his having taken a Life Science undergiaduate degree, 
rather than one in Botany or Zoology or Microbiology. There is 
an obvious and unfair vicious circle in such a procedure. Every 
case for a biology post needs to be evaluated objectively 
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OF SCEPTICS AND SCOPES 

Prabha Srinivasen 


W HAT has Mount I’alomar'.s giant telescope in common with the sceptic who 
scoffs at the system’ They share an etymological loot- lireek > keptnnui . 
which means to considei or to look at. Whether you use the telescope to bring I he 
galaxies closer or use an electron microscope to watch the dance of atoms, the 
instruments which give vou these views (or scopes) are extremely important tools 
of science—the very eyes and ears of scientists as it were Given helow are ten of 
these fascinating instruments Tan you guess what they aie used loi' 


Answers on pages 74, 75. 

^(1) Oscilloscope: 

(A) Uniform movement of 
pendulums 

<B) A device to represent electric 
signals. 

(O A submarine periscope that 
resists oscillations 

(2) Ebullioscope: 

(A) Device to measure boiling 
points of solutions 

(Ul Measure lor counting 
particles in an emulsion 

(C) Device for deep examination 
of the eyes 

(3) Spectroscope: 

(A) An ESP meter that "reveals" 
spectres 

(ID Studv of radiation emitted by 
substances 


(C) Three dimensional cinema 

(4) Electroscope: 

(A) Device in electrocution 

<B) A lightning conductor 

(C) Device defecting electric 
charge 

(5) Stroboscope: 

(A) Device used tot study of 
under water plant life 

(B) Machine to record periodic 
motion 

(C) Lights lor discotheques 

(6) Cinemascope: 

(A) A special effect in movies 

(B) A device to protect 35 mm 
film on a large screen 

(C) Device for editing films 


(7) Koniscope: 

(A) Measuies tlu apical angle of a 
cone 

(B) Device used in siibmannes 

(C) A device to check 
atmosphcnc dust pat tides. 

(8) Fluuroscopc: 

(A) Used in flour mills to see 
particle si/e 

(B) Used for X-ray examination of 
patients 

(Cl Used hy aircrafts lor night 
living 

(9) Aerobioscope: 

(A) Used tor purifvmgair tor 
scientific puiposes 

(B) The device used to study the 
wing muM It ol airborne 
buds 

(C) To determine I he bacterial 
content of air 

(10) Laparoscope: 

(A) Used to visualise the 
abdominal Cavitv 

(B) Used foi eailv detection of 
leprosv 

(C) Used to study the lapping of 
waves at high tide 


Holistic" biology 

according to what the individual candidate is expected to do or 
teach that could he to give each one and biology itself a fair 
chance 

Another argument is that integration is better achieved at the 
postgraduate rather than at the undergiadudte level There is 
merit in this view hui those, like ine. who leel that it is better 
first to consider the whole mav also have a good point In our 
approach, the "holistic’, vision is paramount to first synthesise 
the best of today's biology precisely in order to bring (later) a 
variety of ideas from manv angles into the detailed consideration 
ol any part" 

A third argument is that teachers will need to be re-trained 
Yes. ol cuuisc 1 And tht experience ol the fine group of teachers in 
the tuur Bon\bav colleges shows that with patience, persistence 
and goodwill this re training ha» been, by and large, a rca! 
success We enjoy working with each other learning from each 
others strengths and supplying for each other's deficiencies. 
Each of us had earlier specialised with the Botany, Zoology or 
Microbiology streams but it is fun learning to teach “Life 
Science" and student response is good. 

Finally, it could be argued that several types of undergiaduate 
‘Life Science" syllabi could be constructed leading to all kinds of 
> integrated courses of quite diverse quality True enough 1 One has 
to pick, choose and balance the different sub-fields This makes it 
all the more necessary fur academicians and professionals to 


evaluate, in a positive manner, our Bombay I'mcitnh experi 
men! and help us with their encouragement and criticism We 
are open to all good ideas hom am ijuailet 
On the l ( lfh 20th and 21st J.muan. l!Wt, the Lite Science 
students ol St Xavier's College. Bombay, pul up an Exhibition 
(in ttic College) on what they weie studying The leacheiv st 
Xavier's and the other college** helped The undergiaduate 
course*) were the mam Incus but Mime ol Hit* postgraduate 
courses 'Hintcilmicdi Science and the Neurosneiucs! woe also 
described One ol the exhibits pit suited the data Irnm an 
integrated study on the quahl\ ol iKe.m wliter 1 , around Bomhuv, 
funded bv the Nehru Centre Ihis was achieved through the 
combined cltorls of stall and students than tin Departments of 
Lilt- Science (mainly’), chemistrv and (oology assisted bv the 
Cams Laboratnrx tor Intel Disciplinary Rescan, h 
We leel we have begun .soriiething worthwhile bid that have 
still much to learn and far to go All suggestions and criticisms 
trom the- readers on the thoughts expressed in this article will be 
Wdtml\ welcomed 

Father Lancy Pereira 

Fr Pereira i.s the Duel tut of the ( urns Heseanh l.tihorutor y nt the St 
Xaviers College, Bombay ami a member nt the life Science hhulty 
Along with other* he was instrumental m mtroduuna the new Lite 
Science syllabus m the Bombay Cnwersity 
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We’ve stepped in... 


Incorporated m March 1976, 
as the apex body for the 
development of the leather 
industry in India, Bharat 
Leather Corporation aims at 
giving the leather craftsman 
a better deal by upgrading 
technology, rehabilitating 
small units and generating 
employment opportunities- 
factors which will go a long 
way in establishing a 


purposeful and prosperous 
leather industry m the 
country. 

BLC ensures high quality at 
low cost and is marketing 
everything in leather through 
its emporia, Bharat Leather 
Emporium at Delhi and 
Madras and a network of 
franchise showrooms 
throughout the country. 


to perpetuate an 
integrated growth 


leather industry 


0B 




for everything in leather 

BHARAT 
LEATHER 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 

IA Government of India Undertaking) 

Hemkunt House, 6, Rajendra Place 
New Delhi-110008 


and intend stepping forward 
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me Leather Landscape 


K. A. Ramasamy K. S. Jayaraman N. Ramanathair 



I >LL tan your hide,’’ says Aris¬ 
tophanes in his play The Knights 
(424 B.C.). Puns apart, the father 
of Greek tragedy knew what he 
was talking about—tanning is one of 
the main processes which converts 
“raw” hide into “durable” leather. 

Leather making is probably one of 
the earliest arts practised by man. Ice 
Age Man wore animal pelts to protect 
himself from the biting cold and pre¬ 
served specimens of leather from 5000 
years B.C. have been found. 

The leather-making of primitive Man 
was a race between his efforts and the 
destructive forces of nature. Scraping 
the skin with flint knives to free it from 
flesh was probably the only operation 
carried out by the primitive hunters. 
Sun-drying of such skins prevented 
immediate decay but produced hard 
hides (like the bear pelts displayed by 
some of our roadside quacks). To soften 
them, sal) and animal tats were used 
Smoking ^as also employed to prevent 
decay. Gr. dually, however, the ancient 
peoples- iumerians,, Egyptians, Indi¬ 
ans and t hinese. mastered the art of 
tanning; hat is,treating the hide with 
an ageni. which displaces water and 
then joins and coats the collagen fibres 
in the skin to impart resistance to heat 
and decomposition caused by watei and 
microorganisms. The tanner became a 
skilled specialist and the skills were 
passed from father to son 
The leather indu.'-try today may be 
regarded as a bridge between the pro¬ 
duction of the hide as a by-product of 
the food industry and its manufacture 
into shoes, garments and a host of 
other goods lor which it provides a 
basic raw material. 

The production of leather is a long 
complicated* process and certainly not 
one which can be embarked upon 
successfully without specialised skills. 
We can say tanning is not only a 
science but an art. Before one turns to 
tanning, it is necessary to understand 
the histology of hides and skins. (Large 
animals are said to have “hides” while 
smaller animals like the goat, sheep 
and rabbits have “skins”.) 

The hides and skins of mammals can 


he divided into three distinct layers 
depending upon their structure and 
origin. Thev are: 0) the epidermis 
formed hv a thm layer of epidermal 
cells. (2) the dermis or corium consist¬ 
ing of a thick layer of cells, and (3) the 
subcutaneous adipose or flesh layer. In 
tanning, the epidermis and the fleshy 
layer are removed and it is the corium 
which is tanned into leather. 

Sixty to seventy per cent weight of a 
fresh hide is water; while proteins form 
30 to 35 per cent of the hulk; the 
balance is made up of about 2 per cent 
lipids, 0.5 per cent carbohydrates and 
one per cent mineral salts and other 
substances like pigments In a dehy¬ 
drated condition, 90 to 95 per cent of 
the hide is composed of proteins, both 
fibrous and non-fibrous. Of the fibrous 
proteins, the most important is col¬ 


lagen which accounts foi nearly 85 per 
cent of the corium. The non-fibrous 
proteins are albumins (water soluble), 
globulins (soluble in salt solutions) and 
mucins, mucoids or glycoproteins 
(soluble in dilute alkalies). 

Curing and preservation 

The chemical composition of raw 
hide makes it liable to attack by micro¬ 
organisms which decompose or putrefy 
the tissues and eventually render them 
unsuitable lor manufacture of quality 
leather. Cuiing is the name of the 
treatment followed to prevent the 
attack of these organisms Curing must 
not change the condition of the stock 
to such an extent that it cannot be 
brought back to its original fresh 
condition by simple processes like 
washing and soaking. In u well cured 
hide the fibrous stiuctuie must neither 
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Simple drying and salting are the two 
important methods of curing which can 
also be achieved by radiation, freeze 
drying, brine and dry pickling 


be damaged physically of chemically. Nor 
should its inlerfibrillury proteins under¬ 
go any permanent change. Perfectly 
. cured hides can he stored tor a long lime 
> Simple drying and salting are the 
two important methods ot curing Be- 
i sides these, freeze drying, curing by 
‘ radiation, brine curing, curing by pick- 
J ling, diy pickling are also available. 

Pretanning operations 

Soaking-tlu* process before they 
■ are taken for liming- is tarried out to 
soften the hides, to remove the adher¬ 
ing salt, blood, dirt, etc and to produce 
* a light swelling and to bring the hides 
■' to the original condition hy rehydrat¬ 
ing the fibres Fresh and wet salted 
hides and skins can he easily soaked, 
but dry ones require longer time 
Sodium sulphide and sodium hydrox¬ 
ide along with welling agents may he 
used for speeding up soaking Addition 
of bactencides is important to control 
. the growth of micro-organisms 

Liming is the next process, it 
; loosens the hair, swells and plumps the 
fibre structure, separates the individual 
fibre structure and opens the fibrils, 
natural fat is saponified, unwanted 
proteins such :is sweat glands and 
, blood vessels aie removed (as is flesh). 
Liming also helps hating and leads to 
greater reactivity of the skin protein 
Slaked lime, sodium sulphide, sodium 
hydroxide, souium hvdrosulphide, 
arsenic sulphid' 1 . amine salts and even 
en/.vmc pmduils are used in dilterent 
liming processes. M> years ago lime 
alone was used. H is still used lor 
liming hghl leitheis The soaked hides 
Or skins are spread flesh Mik* down on 
the mii' act of (he lime liqunt No skin 
mus! show above the surface ol the 
liquor i»r there will be formation ol 
“lime blast 

Lath day. the skins are hauled. 
Normally bnung takes 10-15 davs I he 
hair ma\ loosen bill this is not always 
the ease Only used lime liquors wlmh 
, contain amim.s ;ul as Jehairmg agents 
: and help in removing the hair. The 
i age-long praihie is to commence the 
' work in a pi' containing used lime 
, liquor io which some lime and sodium 
. sulphide are .iddeil Mtei { \ davs the 
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liquor is drained and a new lime liquor 
is prepared and sometimes this is 
usually strengthened with soda ash 
which increases its swelling and plum¬ 
ping effects. The hides are processed in 
tins liquor for 4 5 davs and taken out 
for unhatring and fleshing. A three-pit 
system having old, medium and fresh 
liquors was also popular earlier. It has 
now been replaced hy short liming 
processes using “sharpening agents” 
like sodium sulphide which increases 
hair-loosening action, plumping, etc. 
This is employed in processes like paint 
liming, drum liming, pit liming 


Del iming 

litlmnm: removes the alkalinity 
lioin the hide eitliei partially or com¬ 
pletely ac voiding to the type of leather 
required. Bv simple washing, the un¬ 
fixed lime is removed The residual 
linu is found mmbmed with collagen 
and some acids like hydrochloric, lac - 
tu. hone or acid salts like sodium 
bisulphite, ammonium sulphate oi 
chloride aie used to remove it Delim 
mg i an be done in pit, paddle or drum 

Bating 

Baling is a step in the puiitication of 
the hide pnoi to tanning "The chemic 
al tailed a hale is used to remove the 
unwanted components consisting of 
protein degration products, epidermis, 
hair and the scud on the surface of the 
skin, in the hair follicles and pores and 
some of the chemically resistant fib¬ 
rous proteins. In old days, bating was 
called puenng and referred to a treat¬ 
ment of the pelts with a warm infusion 


of dog dung (puer) or pigeon guano. 
Hating is mainly due to the enzymic 
action on the pelt. Bating is normally 
done in a lew hours in case of cow hides 
meant for upper leather ot shoes. The 
hard natured goat skins lake much 
longer time. Bating not only loosens 
the collagen structure hut also breaks 
down the fat cells and thereby removes 
natural grease to a certain extent from 
the pelt. The hides are partially delimed 
and the bating is performed in luke¬ 
warm water (J8-4()"C). The practice of 
bating, the amount of hate and the 
time of bating varies with the type of 


raw materials used depending upon the 
final derived product 

The bated skins should be flaccid, 
soft and slippery to the feel and shou.'d 
retain the impression of the thumb 
when pressed It should he possible to 
squeeze air through el fluently bated 
sheep and goat skins The scud, dirt or 
pigment should he loose and be easily 
scraped out ol the gram side ol the 
hated pelt. 

Pickling 

Pickling is a process by which the 
hidcs/skms are treated with salt and 
acid solutions Pickling is usually per¬ 
formed after delimmg and bating oper¬ 
ations. It is an essential prior step to 
mineral tanning (to bring the pelt to an 
acid condition so as to prevent the 
precipitation of insoluble chromium 
salts on the skin). Sulphuric acid and 
common salt are normally used tor 
pickling. Sometimes organic acids are 
also <idded. Pickling is mostly done in 






The entire science of leather 
manufacture is the science of skin 
proteins and their interaction with acids, 
bases, salts and organic and inorganic 
tanning agents 


drums. In general, pickling could also 
he done prioi to vegetable tanning 
This results m a cleaner pelt. Pickli ig 
icn inves stains caused by sulphide and 
iron Pickling is also done to preserve 
the hides tor storage and for export 
Pukled skins will keep indefinitely if 
protected from water and moulds 
Vvhcn allowed to dry out. Lire pickled 
pelt is soft anJ leathery Some preset 
\alive is also added during pickling. 


nmg. In a hide the fibrous collagen 
proteins over bonded chains which can 
he hroken down hy heal or hydrolysis 
into glue or can be strengthened by 
tanning into leather. The entire science 
ot leather manufacture is therefore the 
science of skin proteins and then- 
interaction with acids, bases salts and 
organic and inorganic tanning agents, 
leathers. Synthetic tanning oils like 
sulphoclorinated mineral oils are used 



A zebra being skinned. Leather can be made from all sorts of animals ranging from 
aardvaiks to zebus; cattle . goats and sheep skins account for the bulk of the world’s 
lea the i supply. 


Depickling 

Hy dcpffklmg. the pickle acid is 
removed fui which the pelts are heated 
with mild alkali Depicklmg is essential 
prior to vegetable tanning. 

^ Tanning 

After the pretanning operations, the 
liidcsi'Skins are taken for tanning. All 
soluble protein is removed before tan- 


lor chamois type ol leathers 
Among the mineral tanning agents, 
chrome salts are the most important 
Sodium dichromate is reduced hy 
means of reducing agents which may 
he either organic or inorganic. The 
basic chromium sails are used in one 
hath chrome tanning process. In two 
hath tannage, the pelt is first treated 


with dichromate and acid and then 
reduction is brought about subse¬ 
quently inside the pelt hy hypo. In 
recent years, chrome tanning pioccss 
has been rationalised. The powder tan¬ 
nage or floatless tannage is very widely 
used nowadays. Another improvement 
effected in powder tanning is the self- 
basiling tanning system 

Aluminium tanning is one of the 
oldest methods known hut this is not a 
stable tannage and the hydrothetmal 
stability obtained is very low. The 
leathers are not stable to cold water- 
washing and some of the tixed alumi 
mum salt gets st upped. 

Recently zirconium salts are finding 
wide application in tanning Zirconium 
tannage gives thorough white and well- 
filled leathers with latrly high thermal 
Mability Thy leathers have good butfa 
hilitv and possess good nap tor 
finishing suedes 

Vegetable tanning 

Vegetable tanning consists in treat¬ 
ing the pells with infusions ol barks, 
leaves, fruits, nuts and also roots of 
various plants. These infusions contain 
a characteristic chemical compound, 
phenolic in nature, winch is generally 
termed “tannin' These combine with 
the protemous mailer »»f hide and make 
them resistant to the action n| enzymes 
and water and imparl thermal stability. 
The vegetable tannins me broadly clas¬ 
sified into "pyiogallor l\pe and 
‘i;ihdn»r type Ihesi are astringent in 

chaiacter, they possess tin [wopertyuf 
dehydration and contracting I lie pro¬ 
tein fibres 

In vegetable tanning, the pell is not 
allowtd to mine into mntact with the 
highly conientrated liquors of tanning 
since (he protein lue a ve»\ great 
affinity tor tannins The tannins com¬ 
bine immediately with the protein 
(skint With the high fixation of tannin 
on the surface luvcis of hides further 
penetration is prevented. A drawn grain 
results as a consequence So it is always 
advisable to star' tannage at low con¬ 
centration of tannins In (he modern 
method of vegetable tannage, attempts 
are made hr reduce the time fit' tan- 
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nage. This has been made possible by 
the introduction of “syntans" to quick- 
' en the penetration of tannins and the 
. use of drums for tanning instead of 
f pits. 

Formaldehyde tanning 

Formaldehyde tannage produces a 
white leather which is empty. Normally 
this is used in combination with other 
tanning materials The grain surface of 
a skin becomes rough. The main char 
acteristic of a formaldehyde tanned 
leather is its ability to recover area after 
thermal shrinkage. This tannage is very 
quick because of the low molecular size 
of the tanning agent 
‘ Oil tannage 

Oils like cod oil and sardine oil are 
able to tan because of their chemical 
structure and oxidation products de¬ 
rived. The tanned leather is called 
chamois Irather which possess high 
water absorption, is soft and has a 
cloth-like feel. The hydrothermal sta¬ 
bility of chamois leather is rather poor. 
The tannage consists of treating the 
pelt in fish oil and they are hung up in 
a room of relatively high humidity and 
at a temperature of 45-50“C. The oxida¬ 
tion process evolves heat and as a result 
changes in the fibre structure are 
brought about 
Combination tannage 

A particular tannage may lack an 
important piopvrly which may he the 
strong point of another tannage and 
the combination of the two may impart 
the good qualities of both to the 
leather, minimising the undesirable 
qualities ol eitliei ot the tannages. 


Combination tannage not only influ¬ 
ences the final property of the leather, 
hut also may help in reducing the 
duration of tanning. For example, the 
outstanding characteristics of chrome 
tanned leather is its excellent heat 
resistance, fine grain and internal 
spring. But it lacks in tightness of grain 
and is also rather empty. By retanning 
tull chrome leather with vegetable tan¬ 
nins, the break of the leather and its 
fullness are improved. 

Different surface finishes 

The process of dyeing and finishing 
varies depending upon not only the 
demand of the buyer hut also on the 
method and material of preparation. 
For example, the technology of dyeing 
and finishing of glove leather is entirely 
different from that of shoe upper 
leather. 

Dyeing 

Dyeing is essentially done with three 
obiects in view- dyeing of aniline, 
dveing ot suedes and dveing to be 


followed hy a coat of pigment finish. 
Because no covering coat is given for 
suedes, dyeing is of great importance. 
Similarly aniline uppers which are 
finished without any pigment should 
be dyed to level shades. As leather is 
made of a three dimensional weave of 
fibre bundles, penetration of dye into 
their matrix assumes importance. The 
dyes that are used in leather industry 
are acid dyes, direct dyes, basic dyes 
and premetalhsed dyes. In dyeing opera¬ 
tion, certain auxiliaries are used to 
achieve penetration of dyes, fixation of 
dyes and improvement of bleeding 
fastness in water. Sometimes dyes are 
fixed using cationic dye fixatives. 

Finishing 

Finishing is perhaps the most vital 
part of leather processing as the final 
product is judged by its appearance or 
handle. Whatever laults that have 
occurred during the earlier processing 
can be corrected by finishing.' In 
finishing, there are two basic 
approaches: one involves the use of 
protein finishes followed hy glazing and 
in the other resin finishes are invari¬ 
ably used. While the protein finished 
leather has a natural appearance, ele¬ 
gance, feel etc. the resin finish imparls 
its own characteristic plastic handle to 
leathers. 

Protein finishes 

The basic principle involves in pro¬ 
tein finishing is to apply a coat of some 
hard proteinous material which under 
friction and heat produces a lustrous 
appearance. Casein, egg albumin, 
blood albumin and shellac are some 
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such materials Gelatin is often used in 
^ small quantities for improving the 
gloss of the finish to the leatt er Other 
adjuncts are small quantities of wax 
which help in glaring and thickeners 
like gums mucilages and carboxy- 
methyl cellulose to increase the viscos 
itv of the finishes so that penetration is 
contiolled In addition, dyes are used to 
improve the tonal beauty of the finish 

Resin finish 

Resin finishing is of interest to 
tanners wh< cater to the domestic 
market as well is espoit market Resin 
finishing technique is simpler 
than finishing with nrolem compost 
lions A composition of pigment suit 
able theimoplastic lesin wax emu! 
sion dye solution and water and some¬ 
times a little quantity of ammonia m 
lequircd pticentages is used tor lesin 
finish Generally the practice is to give 
one or two coats ol finish by biush 
followed by 2 i coats of spray Then the 
leathers are dried and plated after 
spraying with a lacquer emulsion or 
casein-formaldehyde Artificial gram or 
cow grain or hair cell grain is usually 
printed after the pad coat For full 
grain leather this is not done, often 
2-3 platings arc done in between the 
*pad and spray coats Polyurethane 
finishes are very popular nowadays 
because they produce results unsurpas¬ 
sed in performance U 


But for the intense cultural taboo 
involved, human skin is like any 
other...Perhaps frailer than the striped 
coat of the tiger or the spotted glory of 
the leopard 



Of scalp* and soitveAirs 


D URING the course of their 
violent past men have some 
timts flayed and tanned the 
skins of fellow human beings 
For grisly as it seems human skin can 
he processed like any other skin 01 
hide’ References to the use of human 
skin abound both m mythology and 
history Apollo is said to have flayed 
Maiswis tor adultery and kepi his skm 
in the citv o* tclina 
As said eailicr hu* for the intense 
cultural taboo involved human skin is 
like anv other pc rhaps frailci than the 
striped magnificence of a tiger skin or 
the spotted glory of the snow leopard s 
coat The process itself is quite simple 
Treated human skins arc taken and put 
in a bath 900 gm of common salt 
some 100 gm of Vclnolo icid J50 gm 
of aluminium salt arc advkd to the 
hath and it is dissolvtd in l hires of 
boiling water Then fht skins are 
handled and left in the hath tni 2i 
hours Thus are human skins tanned' 
In times past such process*d hu 
man skins were used hut never lor 
trading purposes Although theie are 
instances of human skins being used 
for the manufacture of leather goods 
and book binding particularly The 
historian Herodotus wiote that he had 
personally seen objects made out of 
human skins In those days a man who 
possessed the maximum number of 


horse saddles made of human skins 
was considered most valorous Hero¬ 
dotus further wrote that the Persian 
King Cambise (528 522 B C ) had one 
of his coriupt judges executed, his skin 
was peeled off and put on the King s 
couch Dining King Aitiasere's reign 
not only coriupt ludges but also those 
who delivered inequitous judgements 
were similarly punished In his 
Souvenirs In Pierre dt louishanip 
states that a Frenchman by name 
Philip Lgaltt wort pants of material 
made nuf of human skins' 

With the progress of civilisation 
laws wtrt promulgated forbidding the 
defilement of the dead jn any wm 
Hrmcxti in 1945 4b during the his 
I jric trial ol war criminals trt Nurim 
hug episodes Lame to light of heated 
kins hung round in the house of 
Captain KolIi Head n! human Con 
ccnhation Camps at buchcnvvald He 
was prose ailed mil condemned 
\»ticles made out ol human skins 
ha\t hen found only in Libraries 
Museums and Palicis 
Recently an urn ended report m a 
Tamil Weekly stated thal one Basavap 
pa ol Basaxeswara in Karnataka, aged 
35 offered a pan of chap pals made of 
his own skin to a temple in Pakawadi 
neat Basaveswara It is stated that he 
culs his skin in small pieces and made 
these chappals 
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TEST-TUBE LEATHER 


M ANKIND'S demand for 
leather is too great to he 
fulfilled by natural re¬ 
sources; hence many types 
of synthetic leathers are now being 
produced for a variety of applications in 
footwear, upholstery, garments and 
luggage. 

Of these, footwear i> the most 
demanding in terms of >trerigth,durahil- 
ity and flexibility of material Also it 
needs to be endowed with the ability to 
absorb and dissipate moisture during 
use to provide com fori and hygiene. 

Cheap leather substitutes came on 
the scene in the l l J20s--these “oil¬ 
cloths" and "Icathei cloths" were fol 
lowed by the introduction of vinyl- 
coated fahrics in the 1940s. These earlv 
inventions were no match tor leather 
tor they crac ked loo readily when flexed 
and had a short hie Moreover, none of 
them were permeable to air or water 
vapour Since the 1950s newer alterna 
lives with more satisfactory properties 
have been introduced. These can be 
broadly classified into two categories. 
Uoiomerics which try It) reproduce all 
the desiuhle qualities ot natural leath¬ 
er including \\> “hteathability" and 
other ersatz leathers which merely 
reproduce the same visual effects and 
“handli' or lee! as that of natural 
leather These aie mamlv plastic tor 
polymer l mated labtics 

Poromerics 

Hie DuI'mii lo’pmahnn in the l K: 
mttoduced tin In si poiomeric. C »rf.nn 
in the earlv l c, *»i‘s Despite its many 
excel'-’nl prop Mies it was riot cnrn- 
ineicullv siio . ^-lui initially With Mih 
sequent cu \\ lojvicnh it lias now 
gamed mrldwidi linage 

Ltvffu i it sell i-almost entire! 1 , min 
posed oi ilcn»el\ tangled hondles of 
hydrophilic «'v...\i absorbing! protein 
fibres known as i>)Ln»n These limes 
are more tigh!' .e,ailed near tlv upper 
or “gram" siiii.i than on the flesh 
side Tins Mil me gives great 
stiength, togeftur villi permeability to 
water vapour and a . and the ability to 
Ilex without much winkling of the 
gram surface Certain plastic foams 
show similar pn»p»,i-is hut absorb 


moisture less readily, pelts or "non- 
woven" fabrics have good strength 
properties but do not readily accept 
lacquers or finishes to give a good 
aesthetic appearance. 

Corfam had a complex structure, 
comprising a non-woven felt backing 
on to which was laminated a tightly 
woven nylon cloth. The top surface was 
polyurethane foam, which permitted 
the passage of water vapour and would 
accept lacquers and polishes. The felt 
layer was made from a needle punched 
web of polyester fibres, which was 
impregnated with a polyurethane solu¬ 
tion to bind the fibres. The woven 
nvlon fabric was bonded to it with a 
polyurethane adhesive. The 
polyurethane foam was cast on the 
surface, and the desired visual effect 
was applied to the surface by pressure 
lrom a heated plate engraved with the 
desired leather-like grain pattern 
(“plating") A final lacquering opera¬ 
tion gave the desired surface finish 

Commercially successful poromerics 
range from an entirely fibrous material 
(for instance Tanera) to an all foam 
structure (such as Porvair) Tanera is 
produced hy coiurollmg the needle 
punching to give a material with a 
greater degree of entanglement on the 
gram surface than on the reverse side. 
The fibres arc then lightly impregnated 
with a polymer solution which dels as a 
hindei 

l*oivan, on the other hand, remains 
the only poromeric which does not 
contain fihies of any type, dnd v\ is the 
Hi si nommuic to be produced m 
KriLun I! is a leticulated poly 
mediant loam, that is, it has manv 
pmvs whkh mleiconncct throughout 
til* l>.id\ of the material ft is produced 
by dissolving the i hemical constituents 
of the polvorethane, an isocyanate and 
a polyol, mi a suitable solvent (dimethyl 
lormamidc) and dispersing finely pow¬ 
dered salt (sodium chloride) into the 
leaction mixture. The resulting mate¬ 
rial i* then cast in two stages on to a 
moving flexible wire mesh belt. 

The first layer has a coarse texture, 
and the second, finer layer is cast on 
t«»p of it. As the polyurethane 'cures’ or 


sets, the residual solvent is removed 
and the salt is leached out by washing 
in water. This is done by passing the 
continuously cast sheet material over 
rollers which lead it through a series of 
water tanks at controlled temperatures 
to remove the salt. The material is then 
dried and finished hy plating and lac. 
quering in the same way as for Corfam. 

Clarino, a Japanese poromeric, and 
Xylee, from West Germany, are both 
inter mediate in structure between Por- 
vair and Tanera. that is they both use a 
polymer impregnated felt substrate on 
to which is cast a polyurethane foam. 
In the case of Xvlee, careful coagula¬ 
tion of the foam during its formation 
produces the low density reticulated 
structure necessary to give pcrmeabil 
itv to water vapour. 

All these material-, are able to absorb 
moisture and to dissipate it through 
the grain surface, which is particularly 
important in footwear applie d ions 
Only a small amount of poromeric 
material is used in other Ics-; demand¬ 
ing applications, in whkh the cheaper 
coated fabrics aie olten equally 
satisfactory 

How do poromiiks . ohipait 1 with 
lother in performance' Any material 
used as an upper" (the portion above 
the sole) in footwear must have suffi 
cient strength to withstand pulls on the 
last (last is a metal or wooden model 
used by the shoemaker tu mould his 
pioduct from pioussed Icatheri. Tht 
material should also possess a balai\e 
ot plastic and elastic stretch to enable 
the upper to conform !o the shape of 
the foot also of tlu last without becom¬ 
ing progressively loose and shapeless. 
LeaLher has all these qualities liut 
poromeriis have a tearing strength 
well below that ot leather. Humi tensile 
stiength is also low Moreover, leather 
has a more uniform Mrclth at various 
directions than that of poinnierics. 

Leather can be t.isilv “lasted" at 
room temperature Sixty-five per cent 
of the basic shape is “set" when the 
leather is left on the mould or the last 
for three days and allowed to recover 
lor 24 hour.* Under identical condi¬ 
tions, poromeiics show only 30 per 
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CLRI’s leather largesse 


T HE Centra). Leather Research 
Institute, which is one in the 
chain of National Laborator¬ 
ies under the csir. was estab¬ 
lished in the year 1953. The main 
objective of the Institute is to develop 
appropriate technology and transfer it 
to tlie leather industry: also to build 
up technical manpower through 
training programmes. Developing 
know-how for the different sectors of 
the Indian leather, footwear and 
leather goods industries is also one of 
the main goals The task ot transfer of 
technology is extremely complex 
since the mdustiy is age old avid 
exists al different levels, namely, 
village, small middle and large scale 
sectors. 

During the last 30 years of its 
existence, the Institute has had a 
number or major achievements to its 
credit 

Cl Rl has concerned itself with the 
processes ol both traditional and newer 
types of leathers Bag tanned leather 
at the village level and F, l tanned 
leather at small scale level are exam¬ 
ples ut the traditional types ot leath¬ 
ers The modifications made hi bag 
tanning cue such as would retain the 
simplicity ot the technique and the 
chaicutcr ot leather and yet fetch 
better returns to the village tanner. 
While hag tanned leathers were used 
i»nl\ lor making sole chiu us leathers, 
eti. the unproved methods havejbeen 
found to he very suitable for the 
manufacture of football leather cycle 
saddle leathe». belting leather, leather 
goods a tti. 

u.m has devoted cousidetable 
attention to the technology of ? i tan¬ 
ning. In comrast to the tiaditional 
piotc\s< ot long duration using mini¬ 
mum chimirals, iapid tanning tech¬ 
niques have been worked out. New 
and economical tanning processes for 
making E i. tanned goat, sheep, cow 
calf and buff calf skjns have been 
developed based on the use of chemic¬ 
ally modified myrobalan infusion, e r. 
tanning was also introduced in 


regions where it was not practised 
earlier. 

The restrictions imposed on raw 
goat skins made the exporters to go in 
for wet blue chrome leather export 
and CLRi developed the necessary 
technology for the manufacture ol 
wet blue skins and this item soon 
developed into a significant export 
item. 

cun has been engaged in working 
out processes for preparation ot 
finished leather throughout its period 
of functioning. This has assumed 
importance with the switch-over to 
finished leather. Know-how has been 
developed for a wide variety ol 
finished leathers ranging from the 
routine items like uppers to sophisti¬ 
cated and specialty items like gar¬ 
ment leathers, industrial leathers, 
sportsgoods leathers upper leathers, 
softy nappa. aniline and semi-aniline, 
lining, oil seal leather, gas meter 
diaphragm leathers arc repieseriLalive 
examples of the leathers for which 
processes have been worked out hy 
clri The Institute is currently en¬ 
gaged m assessing possibilities ot 
using imported »aw materials lor 
manufacture ot finished leathers tor 
export. Leathers for defence needs 
represent yet another facet ot n.M 
activities. High altitude leathers, an 
pilot's glove leathers arc some ol tlu 
items developed at u Kl for defence 
lhe interior grade Indian raw 
materials have to he upgraded dnd 
this is mainly effected through novel 
iiutho'i$ of finishing to .siinnu 1 the 
value Tie and dye technique, screen 
printing technique, v rohmsh techni¬ 
que novopnnt technique arc some ot 
the techniques developed at * I Kl 
CLRI has given great importance to 
prevention 01 minimising the dc 
tcriuratiun m hides and Mans through 
short-term curing technique using 
zinc chloride as the preservative. It 
has evolved an economical method 
lor purification ol salt used in curing 
which can be used for recuring with 
admixture of antiseptics like sodium 
pentachlorophanate, which will pre¬ 


vent pollution of soil and water by/i] 
salt. 

Cursal—a clri product—a mixture A 
of sodium sulphate and magnesium ^ 
sulphate has been shown to be an : 
effective substitute for khari salt trsh /j 
ditionally used for dry-salting. \ dry- > 
drum curing method has been start- s 
dardised for preparation of both wet 
and dry salted hides. 

Methods and processes have beerf v$j 
evolved for better and rational utilisa¬ 
tion of domestic raw materials. A A 
successful method for graft polymer- 
isatioii on hides and skins without 
destroying their native structure; ^ 
teihnologv for non-tiaditiunal use of 
buftalo hides in piepaiation of 
shrunken gram leathers, surgical in¬ 
struments polishing kathus; proces¬ 
ses for new;er types ol leathers like 
softy nappa. upper and lining, up¬ 
holstery, sportsgoods leathers 01 ! seal 
leathers from conventional sources 
like cow hides have been given to lhe 
industry. Processes lor utilisation of 
exotic species like frog banduoot, 
lizard, turtle, shark, dog skins and 
elephant hides have heeu dim*/.ns 
trated. 

cl.Rl has worked ou# processes fm 
reducing the consumption ut wattle 
in the present practices and replacing 
wholly or partly wattle with mdige* 
nous tanning material* \ number of 
modified tanning extents tuve been 
developed and some ol llu .e nwe 
been lakcn up bv the industry lor 
production (Wattle is an ticuxui which 
supplies tht h<nk used u« launmg ) 

All these process? haw ht.cn dc 
monstruled extensively in » unth 
pai Is of India even m Won U * Hages 
with tunsjili’idhle henetil 10 tbt to¬ 
ners The Extension Area ol urn Mas 
done commendahle work in the u 
sped thiough its Regional LaIipsmu 
C entres in Bombay. Calcutta. HiJIum 
dur. Kanpur and Rajkot. the somhern 
region being served from MaJias It is 
gratifying to note that mck rncr 
chants of raw hides and skins haw 
become finished leather manutiktm 
ers because of cissisranw bv uki 
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■cent of set. They require to he :*et at 
high temperature- 120-inuC. also, 
longer durations are required even for 
Such heat setting. Poromerics are also 
susceptible to surface damage from 
pressure and heat I lowevcr, pororner- 
ics offer several advantages-fl) Abs- 
, ence of ‘‘cracking" (although a slight 
“greying" of the finish may occur if 
they are pulled for) hard) 12) Because 
'poromerics come in uniform sheets 
' they offer a saving in cutting of some 
15 to 2f* per tent. Hides and skins on 


the uthei hand ate augulailv shapid 
Also, because of their uniformity. the\ 
can also he piled ora on top of the 
other and suhieUed fo multiple tuf¬ 
ting (The width vanes and a single 
poromeik mil mj\ yield 12D stj »n.) 

A maior disadvantage of poromeno 
results hum then pom compressibility 
which makes lasting an exacting opera¬ 
tion. Also the stitches may not “bed 
in” quite the same way as thev do on 
leather. Beading or folding can be more 
difficult than it is in leathei Heel 
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Leather-bound hooks (above) continue to 
enchant bibliophiles even today in this age 
of ersatz leather. Right: A leather bag from 
Kashmir Valley hearing the lily motif. 


covering is rume difficult with 
poromerics than with leather. 

Leathei is much superior to the 
poromerics in flex endurance. The 
absence of rigid cementing substance 
and the fact that there are no weak 
points in leather contributes to two of 
its important properties - good resist¬ 
ance to flexing and retention of flexibil¬ 
ity al low temperatures. 

An important difference between 
leather and poromerics is that scuff- 
snag damage is much more difficult to 



repair with poromerics than with leath¬ 
er. In leather, the damage can be easily 
filled in with shoe polish. Not so with 
poromerics. 

Poromerics have a fine break similar 
to that given by good quality leather A 
property important for good “eye 
appeal” after a period of wear is the 
shape of folds or flexing creases that 
occur across the vamp Good leather 
shows nicely rounded folds. The latest 
poromerics also have very good round¬ 
ed folds. 

Many poromerics show the so-called 
“Orange peel effect” when stretched, 
that is, they display an unevenness or 
pitting of the smooth surface. This is 
fine ot the serious shortcomings to he 
overcome. 

Leather is known to transmit water 
vapour not only through fine pores 
between fibres hut through the hyd¬ 
rophilic fibres themselves. The hyd¬ 
rophilic fibres in leather which run 
from grain to flesh ensure that the 
moisture is transported by absorption 
right through. Most poromerics by 
comparison have a hydrophobic fibrous 
structure with large voids in the subs¬ 
trate where moisture is transported by 
simple diffusion; the water vapour per¬ 
meability of poromerics is found to be 
less than that of leathers. The water 
vapour absorption of poromerics is less 
than that of leathers. The rate of 
absorption and desorption of water 
vapour is also observed to be more with 
leather than with poromerics. 

Poromerics are more elastic and 
“bedding in” as could occur in leather 
may not occur. 

Continued on page 65 
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Iodine deficiency can range from thyroid en¬ 
largement to severe damage to the brain and the 
body of the growing child. In India, about 120 



C OMM in please What is your problem' 
Do * toi, I have heen noth mg a swell¬ 
ing in front nt mv neck, which seems to he 
moving up and down when I swallow. 

Did you notin' the swelling hy voursell or 
was it pointed out to vou bv others' 

As a mattei nt tact my husband notued it 
first, a few months ago He tecls that he has 
been noticing some fullness in front of my 
neck ever siikc the dehwrv of nut hahy two 
years ago. 

Let me palpale voui net. k You appear to 
have a goitre 

What does that incurf J 
doit re is a swelling nt the thyroid gland 
whuh it one nt Ihe endocrine glands in (he 
hodv located in front of the neck It has Hie 
shape ol a hutterllv with two lohes loined bv 
a ccntial linn strip The entile gland sits 
like a saddle in limit til the wind pipe 
f in n breathing should he difficult 
Ver\ l.npe goihi s may do that They tnav 
produce huai senes* nt vmu j by pressing 
upon the nerve supply to the vocal cords 
hut m your case the ^/,c ol the goitre is not 
very big Vou need not worn about anv of 
those alarming symptoms 

Hut the swelling of the gland means / 
must have a Laneci Otlh wise, why should 
it grow like that'- 

Ke.o and anxiety ;ue the woisl eneuiie-* ot 
the patient Let me Inst dispel Mint worries 
m thi' n sp* 1 1 tioitiL is common in Aomen 
around pnh»*it\ and pregnancy In certain 
commimitu * it is so common that it it 
considered a -n*n oi IumiHy n women Very 
few yoilits an due In u'lhi’l ol the tllViokl 
gland. * in.lv wi-t.ii I hue is a localised, haul 
nodulai swelling in some pait of the gland, 
we consider the po*.Mbililv ol the cancer In 
your case. \«»u h«'c a diftu.se, moderate- 
sized, uniform cnl.irgunuit of the whole 
gland This type ol .swelling would he most 
unlikely to harbour cancer 

\\ hat vou say is most leassunng hut why 
should I get tins swelling and what should I 



do about it now? I do not even know what 
the thyioid gland is not malty supposed to 
do in m\ hodv 

The thyroid is an importaiit gland in the 
hodv It secretes thyroid hormones which 
control growth development and various 
metabolic functions of the body It picks up 
most of the iodide (a compound containing 
the element iodine)whith is circulating in 
(he blood stream This iodine is an impor¬ 
tant constituent of our diet 
The thvroid gland has to rely on (he 
external environment ‘or the raw material 
(iodine) Irom wliuh it makes the thyroid 
hormones Depending on Hie balance he- 
fween the supply a"d demand tor iodine, 
(lie gland varies in its functions and struc¬ 
ture Consequently, it gets enlarged. 

Like a lac ton' wheie il you do not have 
the taw material, each unit would have to 
enlarge its work eipahihty to meet the 
demands ot the supplv 

Exactly The commonest cause of goitre 
is iodide deficiency There arc certain parts 
of this country* where goitre incidence is 
high. The foolhills of the Himalayas, north¬ 
ern 11 P. and Bihar, Assam and some parts 


of Maharashtra and Gujarat have nearly 50 
per cent of the population with goitres 
According to one estimate neatly 170 mil¬ 
lion persons in these areas are exposed to. 
the risk of getting a goitre A recent study 
shows that nearly three per cent ot the 
offspring in this area show evidence of 
thyroid hormone deficiency 

What would these children suffer turn / 

They would develop into what we call ere 
tins They will be mentally retarded and 
their growth would he stunted The worst 
pait of this tragedy is that it can be 
prevented. It the mother is given adequate 
supplements of iodine in her diet during 
pregnancy or if the child is given thvroid 
hormone supplements as medications soon 
after birth, there would not be anv cretins 
in the endemic areas 

So goitre is a national piohlcm, even a 
nutritional problem to some extent Hut 
whv tan't the population get enough iodine 
m their cf/eP 

Man obtains his necessary dietary intake 
from food and from drinking water The 
iodine content m food and water depends 
critically on its content in the soil, hi the 
endemic zones, the soil and water are 
devoid of iodides Poods which are richest 
in iodine are the sea-foods, while smaller 
amounts of iodine are tound in eggs, meat, 
milk and cereals Iodine content in veget¬ 
ables, fruits and milk depends indirei.tl\ on 
the iodide content ol the soil 

As / am a vegetarian. I have few souues 
of iodine How much do f need to take daily ? 

About 100 to 150 nucrograms of daily 
intake is recommended but at least 50 
micrograms per day may be just sufficient 
to prevent the development of a goitre. A 
survey of some Bombay school children 
between the ages of 10 and 14 years showed, 
that nearly 36 per cent of the children from 
municipal schools had goitres. On the other 
hand, children coming from rich families 
and studying in private schools had a goitre 
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incidence of only six per cent The nutrition 
taken by a large part of our population is 
not good enough to provide the necessary’ 
amounts of iodide 

If I want to Lake more iodine in my diet, 
how do I supplement my diet* 

In Western countries, iodised salt is avail¬ 
able, which can be used in place of common 
cooking salt. In India too there is an 
attempt to make some iodised salt avail¬ 
able in endemic aieas In certain countries, 
where the iodised salt is not available, 
iodised oil injections have been found to be 
highly effective. However, m your case. I 
don't suspect iodine deficiency- 
There may he many other reasons for 
goitres, such as certain genetic defects 
interfering with the synthesis of thyroid 
hormones, the presence ot some unidenti- 
fied factor in the diet producing similar 
interference, and a type of disease known as 
an auto-immi'iie disorder m which the 
body's own defence mechanism turns 
against itself 

What will you advise me to do now' 

I shall like to carry out some investiga¬ 
tions before I decide about vour treatment 
I shall like to take a thyroid scan 
What is that 7 

You will be given a small, sale amount 01 
a radioactive substance which '.s either 
iodine or a chemical behaving like iodine 
This substance goes to the thyroid gland 
and the mapping of its distribution in the 
gland by an electronic instrument pioduces 
an image o< the gland. This image shows 
the functional integrity of the different 
regions of the thyroid gland. Jf there is any 
focal functional defect m your goitre it 
would be visualised m this image. 

Suppose you find a focal defect in one 
part of the thy raid, what would you do' 
In your case 1 don't expect any such 
abnormality as on palpation I don't feel any 
focal nodularity nr difference in the consis¬ 
tency in your gland. If there is a focal 


defect, I would have to consider the possi 
bility of a thvroid cancer. 

If anybody has to have cancer, 1 would say 
that it would be better to have thyroid 
cancer, which in most cases is totally 
curable Another thing that I would like to 
find out about vour goitre is the way your 
thyroid gland functions now 
Why should it he dhnormaP 
Your thyroid gland is enlarged, which 
means that it is trying to cope with extra 
work If there is ineffective hormone pro¬ 
duction. it would mean that, although 
enlarged in size, it does not produce 
enough hormones for vour needs. You 
would then, have symptoms of thyroid 
deficiency The other possibility is that the 
gland is really overworking and oveiproduc¬ 
ing the hormones This would result in 
the symptoms'ol thyroid hormone excess or 
what wt call, a toxic goitre, a sort of being 
intoxicated with an excess of vour own 
thvroid hormones 

Do / hare a deficiency or an ext ess J 
First tell me a few things Have there 
been any changes in vour weight, appetite 
and bowel habits-' 

.Vo Some at alt I don t feel tried ,. 
lethargic or slowed down either 

You don’t seem to have any symptoms of 
thvroid hormone deficiency 

Then. / must he suffering from an excess 
of thyroid hormones 
No I don’t think so In the hyper thyroid 
state, you would lose weight, be nervous 
and anxious, would get palpitations and 
would he losing weight in spite ol a 
ravenous appetite. 

Some patients with ovei active toxic 
goitre develop bulging or protruding 
eyeballs. They also get fine tremors in their 
hands. 

Since there are no symptoms ot thvwid 
hormone excess oi recession, I assume that 
1 have normal thyroid function. 

Yes, I think so. We can confirm this by a 


simple test which involves taking your 
blood sample and estimating the levels of 
thvroid hormones in your blood 
/s that easy* Will it he very’ expensive? 
The levels of thyroid hormones m the 
blood is measured hv a method called 
radioimmunoassay. Bv the same method, ' 
we can also measure the levels of the 
pituitary hormones which exercise a con- , 
trolling influence on the thyroid gland. 

Would that expose me to ladmactivity? 
In radioimmunoassays, a radioactive sub* ' 
stance is mixed with your blood in a test • 
tuhe. but there is no administration of a „ 
ladiuactive substance to the patient. 

There is nothing to he afraid of. There are 
manv thyroid function tests where small 
amounts of radioiodine are used hut in 
trace amounts Most of the radioisotopes do 
not have deleter lous effects In vour case 
(here is no need tor anv of these tests. 
Then what treatment should t take 7 
You seem to have whaf we call a simple 
non-toxic goitre with normal thyroid func¬ 
tion If it is cosmetically not very critical, 
then? is no need to remove surgically small 
and moderate-sized goitres 
But what if the got tie increases* 

I shall call you for an examination every 
three months If I find that your goitre is 
increasing in si/e, von will have to take 
some thyroid hormone tablets 
Then I'll drt thvwid excess' 

No Not with (lie proper dose Synthetic 
thyroid homiones are also available com¬ 
mercially II you take vour normal require¬ 
ments of these hormones hy way of synthe¬ 
tic thvroid pills, vour thvroid would not 
have to woik excessively When it gets 
something reidv made, it does not have to 
work hard In produce it and so starts 
shrinking graduallx 

fhutor. please tell on whaf would you 
have done it I had thyroid ovei activity 
The line of treatment would then have 
h»*en coinpleteK different I could have 
advised removal ot your thyroid In suigerv 
or I could have ablated it hy giving a 
sufficiently high dose ot radioindmr Both 
these methods ere irrexeisihJe anJ the 
oilending thyroid is partly destroyed to curb 
its undesirable oveiactivity In manv cases, 

I lust might use anti-thvroid drugs to 
control tin activitx of the thyroid gland 
And it I have thvwid deficiency, you 
would have recommended oral doses of 
thyroid hormones 
Exactly 

R, I). tanatra 

l)i (tunubu is Head t Radurhon Wcdit inc (ivr/re. 
fiWt . Pare!. Bombay. 
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Nickel 

an essential micronutrient 



Nickel toxicity induces chlorosis resembling that of iron deficiency. 
Picture shows iron deficiency in cotton and safflower 


P LANTS require'about 15 to 20 mineral 
element* for normal growth and for 
completion of their life cycles With the 
identification of a mere ten elements by J 
Sachs in IHbO, the list of elements essential 
for plants has been evet mcieasing Today, 
about 20 of these are experimentally proved 
to be required by a number of crop plants 
Further it was Sachs who had routinely 
.included 0 5 gin oi sodium chloride <N,iU) 
in his nutrient medium, not knowing then 
that sodium and chlorine were needed by 
plants. 

The diMovcnes of additional elements as 
growth factors aie l.ugelv due to the use ot 
well-relmed techniques including the plas¬ 
ma-emission spiel mgr aphy lor analysis of 
salts. These techniques have helped to 
identify many more elements like alumi¬ 
nium. brorflme. cobalt, chromium, iodine, 
silicon, selenium and titanium. Interesting¬ 
ly. the influence n! titanium on chlorophyll 
synthesis was ieiended as early as 191 I and 
it remained in oblivion for mam years 
Most ol these elements function as io 
factors m enzyme reactions, and are gener¬ 
ally if quot'd m amounts as low as 0 OH] per 
cent ot pails per billion, higher amounts 
proving to be toxic 

Nickel is an element consideied to he 
poisonous to plants even at 10 parts per 
million (ppm), highei concentrations ol 150 
ppm stopped the growth of tomato plants 
High amounts of nickel are also known to 
he tn'ii to oats, lettuce and cabbage This 
element is iloseh related to cobalt, both in 
its chemical and physiological properties J( 
readily luinis chelates and thus can eflci 
tieely ieplace othei heavv metals imm the 
physiologically important centres Further 
more, nukel toxicity gives rise to symp 
toms of chldinsis, ulieie there is hlaiuhmg 
of the green paits ol a plant, especially lot 
want ol non 

T he beneficial etlecis of nickel m low 
concentrations were indicated as early as rn 
19 iti, when \V A Roach and C Haiclay 
obtained significant vkI d mu ease lollowing 
nickel >pi«t\s In imps Now. (In expert 
merits dtsudvd hv l)a\kl Kskeu arid his 
colleagues i.V/cme 222, 021) have shown 
that nickel at I nph increased the utilisation 
of minify n h\ a ligiirmrinus plant, soya 
hca!> f(.7u'Oi hum hack ol ibis climenl 
leads to the •li\elopnn*Pt ot loliat lesions 
These have hten •m.tlvsed and lound to 
corttain high amounts ui urea I he activity 
<»f the uiease enzyme vhich bleaks down 
urea is also enhanced he nickel at 10 ppb. 
However, an accumulation o. nickel to 
about b5/ nanograms per gm of seed 


following nickel treatment as shown in the 
present research, raises the question 
whclhei its accumulation in biological 
systems through the food chain could 
create health hazards Selenium, titanium 
and cadmium toxicity to living organisms 
has been well recorded in the Iasi lew years 
In a recent review on the biological 
significance of nickel it is reported that the 
meides Ullantmn and allantoic acid) me the 
maior fmms ol nitrogen translocated trom 
nodulated roots lo the tops ot soyabean 
plant .Mickle is lequiied. therefore, tor 
leguminous plants which transport large 
amounts ot nitrogen horn roots (o tops via 


S Ui'MIhls ot the National lieophvsii.il 
Nesi dub Institute, Ihderahad. Hr* 
Negi and liwan. have hioiighl out an 
interesting correlation between the vanous 
pci iodic itu*s o| galactic motion ot the solar 
system and the reversal periodicities of the 
geomagnetic held i( t cophi/\icol Rescanh 
Utters. Vol. 10, 715) The Earth's magne¬ 
tic field varies in geometry and strength on 


ureidc compounds In (his connection, 
knowledge ol the medlar isms ot ahsoiption 
and sites of accumulation ot nickel m 
different plant parts would he useful in the 
regulation of supply ot nickel to an opti¬ 
mum level to plants. Foliar supply ot 
quantities less than 1 pph may prove to be 
adequate enough tor enhancing urease 
activity and nitrogen utilisation in legumi 
nous crop plants 

S. Kannan 

t)i Kannan heads the Vmeial Hunt .\utntin.i 
Section of th liinlow/ t/nJ \tf multure Pn isum, 
i: i'V ttnmbnu 


all time scales trom 10 to 10 4 years. There 
may be variations on time scales shorter 
than 10 years, but these are completely 
screened oft by the lowermost part of the 
mantle from reaching the surface of the 
Earth. Negi and Tiwari have investigated 
the long-term variations covering a period 
of about 50 to 285 million years. 

The studv uses the world-wide 


Geomagnetic reversals and 
galactic motions of the solar system 
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paleomagnetic data of McElhinny covering 
the period extending back to 570 million 
years. Though this data-set has been analy¬ 
sed earlier, present work is significant 
as the technique of identifying the reversal 
periodicities is more realistic. Earlier stu¬ 
dies had used either the method ol 'fast 
fourier transform’ or the 'maximum entropy’ 
method. In both, the approximating func¬ 
tion is a sinusoid It is known thaL the 
actual reversal time of the Earth's magnetic 
field is much shorter (- a lew thousand 
years) than the time ot reversals 

The authors right Iv argue that this class 
of changes arc more abrupt like the tele¬ 
graph signals and they should he expanded 
in terms of Walsh functions The Walsh 
Spectra exhibited peaks centred around 
285, 114, 64, 47 and 34 million years. To 
check the stationaiy behaviour ot the lever- 
sal sequence, they carried similar spectral 
analysis by dividing the entne series into 
two parts spanning the period (0 to 285 and 
285 to 570 million years). The results 
confirmed the statistical significance of the 
identified peaks 

Earlier m 1969. Crain and his co¬ 
workers have correlated the long time 
reversal peiiodicities with the period of 
revolution of Milky way galaxy. The max¬ 
imum spectral power found for 285 mil¬ 
lion years coincides with the penod of 280 
million years of complete tevolution ul the 


Phonokinetic effect in 

R ECENTLY, an umustic analogue ol 
photoelectric effect has been repoited 
by M. J. Baird and his colleagues (Nature 
304 1983) They have shown that a phonon 
or a sound quantum in liquid helium CHc) 
with energy greater than the binding enei- 
gy of a helium atom, propagates to the free 
suiface where it is eitliei reflected or gives 
all its energy to an atom on the sui face 
This energy is used by the atom, partly to 
overcome the binding forces and the rest is 
carried away as its kinetic energy 

In liquid helium at 2"K, the thermal de 
Broglie wavelength of the atoms is compar¬ 
able with the interatomic distance, im¬ 
plying that it is a quantum liquid. It 
remains so down to the absolute zero of 
temperature. In such cases, one should not 
consider the motion and states of separate 
atoms, but quantum states of the whole 
system of in lei acting atoms. According to 
quantum mechanics, a system of particles 


A remarkable correlation between the 
geomagnetic reversals and the galactic 
motion of the solar system has been 
established from existing data 


solar system around the Milky way galactic 
centre. The gulactnunlric radial motion ot 
the Sun has a 120 million year periodicity 
and this may correspond to the 114 million 
year peaks in the Walsh spec hum Solar 
oscillation in and outside the othital plane 
has a period of about 40 million years 
corresponding to the 47 million year 
periodicity in the reverse process 
Through these associations a remarkable 
correlation between the geomagnetic rever¬ 
sals and the galactic motion of the solar 
system has been broughL out. Negi and 
Tiwari mention that physical mechanism of 
such association is not possible at this 
stage. Fluctuations of the geodynamo in a 
period of 10 7 to 1CT years have been 
predicted, due to the variability of mantle 
convection. It would be an interesting and 
challenging exercise to find now the causal 
link If we believe that the primary driving 
mechanism of the geodynamo is the gravi¬ 
tational energy, one possibility then would 
be lo look for an association through the 
changes in gravitational energy An unifica¬ 
tion of geophysics and astrophysics may 
thus follow in a unique way. 

Bhisham Prasad Singh 

Dr Singh is with the Indian Institute of Geomag 
netism, Colalui, Bombay 


liquid helium 

with aihitrary interactions can be looked 
upon as a set of distinct elementary cxcita 
tions if the excitation energy is low The 
function which i elates the enetgy of these 
excitations to their momentum is called the 
energy spectium or the dispersion curve 
The dispersion curve lor He is shown in the 



Dispersion curve of liquid helium 


figure. At low values of momenta, we see 
long wave length density excitations which 
are obviously the longitudinal sound waves. 
Phonons are the corresponding elementary . 
excitations. The elementary excitations 
whose energies lie near the minimum of the 
dispersion curve are called rotons and do 
not have to be considered here. 

According to Hie authors these two 
factors helped them in demonstrating this ■ 
experiment. Firstly, if liquid helium is 
cooled to a temperature below 0.1 "K, the 
number of thermally excited phonons is so . 
small that scattering from them is negligi-, 
ble. A phonon emitted into this cold liquid 
propagates until it cither spontaneously- 
decays or reaches an interface Its mean free 
path ().) is limited by spontaneous decay 
and is a strong function n! the energy of the 
phonon. However, at energies higher than ' 
9.5"K, the dispersion curve is convex 
upwards and, therefore, the nnimal decay 
involving conservation of energy and 
momentum is no longer possible Hence, 
there is a range of phonons with energy 
between 9.5"K and 14"K which have enough 
energy to dcsoih a surface atom and have a 
long mean free path in the liquid 

Secondly, to show that it involves a single 
phonon excitation and a single atom in a 
one-to-one process requires the measure¬ 
ment ol the energy of the incident phonon 
beam and the kinetic energy ot the liberated 
atom To do this, Ihev have used the 
dependence of group velocities on the 
energy of the phonon and atom which are 
known finrn neutmn scattering experi¬ 
ments in liquid helium. In the cxpenment, 
a pulse ot phonons is miected into the 
liquid by the healer and is collimated into a 
heam directed at the liquid vacuum inter¬ 
lace. Atoms liberated at the sui lace travel 
through the va< uum to a bolometer which 
detects them The time of flight of these 
liberated atoms can be calculated ftom the 
dispersion curve 

The authors have obtained good agree¬ 
ment between the theoij and the expert 
ment The results have also been checked 
by adding lie alums to the pine ‘He. fiom 
which they can inlet liie binding energy tor 
He atom This agrees well with the earlier 
findings Thus, the authors have successful¬ 
ly established a phonokinetic analogue of 
the photoelectric effect. 

S. Kamakrishnan 

Dr Kamakrishnan is with the Nuclear S/rectro- 
scopy Group at the Tata Institute of Fundamen¬ 
tal Kesearch, Bombay 
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Resources for tomorrow 


Spine of The 
Electronics Industry 


N. S. K. Prasad 


H UMAN ingenuity in utilising 
materials available in nature 
to synthesise new ones with 
tailored properties for speci¬ 
fic purposes has pushed civilisation 
from stone age to ‘silicon age’. Silicon 
(silex, silicis mean flint in latin) follows 
Qxygen as the most abundant element 
in the earth's crust, being present to an 
extent of 27.8 per cent. Due to its 
strong affinity for oxygen, silicon readi¬ 
ly forms silicon dioxide or silica. Hence 
it occurs in nature mostly as silica in 


+ 



I sand and quartz, and as a variety o( 
' inorganic silicates. 

Silica is also a major constituent ol 
. gems such as amethyst, carnelian, 

; jasper and onyx On combining with 
' water it nnpaits iridescence to optl. It 
is also found in the leathers ol birds, in 
the ashes of burnt oats, barley, rice 
hulls, and tobacco Keen egg shells and 
skeletons ot marine animals ate com¬ 
posed ol it 

Though flints were the urst imple¬ 
ments used by mankind, silicates in 
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them were processed much later for 
making glass and porcelain. With the 
advance of civilisation, naturally occurr¬ 
ing siliceous material in the form of 
sand, clays, asbestos, mica and vermi- 
culite have found extensive applica¬ 
tions in building construction, and also 
in petroleum, ceramic, chemical and 
other industries. Quartz occurring in 
nature has been used for long for 
stabilising the frequency of radio trans¬ 
mitters and receivers, and more recent¬ 
ly of electronic watches and clocks. 

Synthetic world of silicon 

Silicon which is a dose neighbour of 
carbon emulates that element in many 
respects It forms the same type of 
crystal as diamond though the inter 
atomic forces in silicon are much 
weaker, lake catbon. silicon loo forms 
a diversity of compounds, hut in the 
realm ot inert substances. Silicon, its 
various alloys, cermets or ceramic met¬ 
als, silicates (soluble and insoluble), 
silicon carbide, silicon nitride, silicon 
monoxide and a host of organo-silicon 
compounds have all appeared throwing 
open new avenues for industrial 
development. 

The wide worlu of mIkoii started 
unfolding only in the beginning of the 
century Silicon, when allovcd with 
iron, as silicon steel is extensively used 
m eleclnc motors and transformers. As 
a constituent of silicon-aluminium 
alloys, it has a special use in car 
engines When fused silicon is bonded 
with finely divided ceramic particles, 
we have cermets which are extremely 
resistant to oxidation, possess higher 



thermal conductivities and thermal 
shock resistance than the ceramics. 
Tliev are being used in high tempera¬ 
ture bearings and cutting tools. 

The development of silicon carbide 
fibres has added a new dimension to 
the area of composites suitable for high , 
temperature applications. Also, silicon 
carbide and silicon nitride have found 
numerous uses based on their out¬ 
standing properties such as, hardness, 
chemical inertness and high tempera¬ 
ture stability. 



Francis D'sa 




Silica and Silicates lamps are all made with it. Amorphous used for bottlewashing in dairy, brew- 

Synthetic, vitreous and amorphous silica too finds varied uses, depending ery, and soft drink industries, the less 

silica are three different forms of the on its form and purity. As a pigment stronger ones are used in laundering, 

same substance,silicon dioxide. Synth- and filler in paintings and coatings, as in metal degreasing, to remove oil and 

etic silica or artificial quartz, has an anti-stickmg, anti-static, and anti- grease from floors as well as work 

already replaced natural quartz in soiling agent, as a reinforcing material surfaces. As adhesives, they are used in 

) niany applications. Vitreous silica can in rubber, to improve ink retention of the manufacture of corrugated card- 

he either translucent or transparent, in paper, as a catalyst... the list seems board packaging, heat resistant paints, 

both these forms it is mostly used in never ending. acid resistant cement and as binders in 

scientific and technical equipment. All silicates are built of a fundamen- the manufacture of welding rods. 

Chemical glassware of vitreous siiica tal structural unit (Fig. 1). The soluble The synthetic insoluble mIicjuis are 

are required when high temperature silicates find their largest application as uselul tor Miithcsising zeolites, which 

reactions or UV photochemical reac industrial and household detergents, sene as ion exchangers in watei treat- 

lions and processes are being studied. While the strongly alkaline grades are ment and tor purifying sugai svrups 

Vitreous silica is also useJ as thermo¬ 
couple sheaths and for protecting the 
elements of infrared heaters. The prop¬ 
erties exploited in these applications 
are. the low thermal expansion, good 
refractory qualities, high thermal re¬ 
sistance and ultraviolet transparency 
and the excellent chemical inertness of 
this form of silica. Its good UV trans- 
^ parency is the reason why lenses, 
prisms, solar cell windows, mirror 
blanks for large astronomical tele¬ 
scopes and envelopes for mercury 
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Fig. I The basic unit S1O4 tetrahedron is arranged in various ways to form silicates. 











Fig. 2 A silicon chip on a human finger. A 
nmole controlled toy car will have 
two such chips. 


and juices. These are also used as 
cracking catalysts in the petroleum 
industry and as adsorbents in decol¬ 
ourising tood products and mineral 
oils. 

Organo-silicon compounds in the 
torm of nigamc silicates and silicones 
have phenomenally increased the role 
of silicon in the industry as well as in 
our daily life in the last fifty years. Just 
to give some examples, methyl sili¬ 
cones lind wide ranging applications in 
chemical, electrical, metallurgical, 
food, paper, textile, leather, and several 
othei industries as emulsions, detain¬ 
ers, dielectric fluids etc. Methyl phenyl 
silicones are used as diffusion pump 
fluids in high vacuum technology. Aryl 
silicates are used as heat transtei fluids 
in chemical processing industries. 

Despite such a broad and diverse 
technologic.il base, silicon remained in 
obscurity, until the element hv itsell 
revolutionised modern electronics. 

Silicon rules supreme 

The earliest use of silicon can be 
traced to the days of cat's whisker 
receivers, when a silicon crystal with 
point contacts (rat's whiskers) was 
used in the detection of wireless sig¬ 
nals. The silicon transistor was in¬ 
vented forty four years later, in 1950 
The silicon chip which is mainly re¬ 
sponsible for revolutionising the device 
technology, and for ushering in of the 
silicon age. appeared in 1958. 

Why does silicon rule supreme 
among the semiconducting materials 7 
The importance of silicon as the prim¬ 
ary material for the electronics indus- 



Tbis silicon gas chromatograph, micro- 
machined from a silicon wafer can sit on a 
palm. 


try stems from, the abundance of its 
raw material in nature, the high tem¬ 
perature stability of its devices, the 
possibility of covering it with a stable 
oxide layer which can be removed by 
simple chemical etching processes and 
its adaptability to miniaturisation and 
microminiaturisation. 

In the last two and a half decades 
silicon in the form of devices has been 
playing a dominant role in fields as 
diverse as transportation, medicine, 
engineering communication, domestic 
appliances and also entertainment. 
The importance of silicon as the raw 
material for electronics industry has 
resulted in a phenomenal rise in its 
production (Fig. .1). 

However, (here are other potential 



Fig.3 Polysilicon production in Western 
hemisphere and Japan. 

uses of silicon which are much less 
publicised. The techniques that have 
made miniaturised electronic devices 
possible ate also being employed to 
make compact mechanical devices. The 
mechanical properties of silicon single 
crystal such as its hardness, ability to 
cleave, resistance to stress have proved 


micro machining a reality. A gas chro¬ 
matograph which is so small that it can 
easily fit into a palm is shown in Fig. 2. 

Silicon was first isolated in 1817 by 
the German chemist Berzelius. He re¬ 
duced potassium silicofluoride with 
potassium metal. In 1854, Sainte Claire 
Deville obtained a silicon crystal in a; 
higher degree of purity by crystallising 
it from a solution, in molten alumi¬ 
nium. Since then its extraction and 
purification has become considerably 
important with its growing use for 
alloying, in semiconductor devices, for 
the manufacture of silicones and for 
cermets. 

Ultra-pure silicon 

Commercially, silicon of 98-98 per 
cent purity is obtained by reducing silica 
with coke in an electric furnace, at a 
temperature of 1770 degrees Kelvin. 
This is aptly termed ‘Metallurgic 
Grade' silicon as its major application 
is in the steel and aluminium indus¬ 
tries. The total world production of 
silicon is close to two million tons per 
year. Out of this, metallurgical grade 
amounts to three quarters of a million 
tons. With the increasing demand for 
solar cells the annual requirement of 
metallurgical grade silicon will be sub¬ 
stantially higher by the turn of the 
century. At present the steel and alumi¬ 
nium industries consume 94.5 per 
cent, of this grade. Of the remaining, 5 
per cent is used up by the silicones 
industry leaving a meagre 0.5 per cent 
to satisfy the needs of the semiconduc¬ 
tor industry. The cost of metallurgical 
grade silicon in the global market is US 
$1 to $2 per kg. 

However, the silicon used in the 
semiconductor industry needs to be 
extremely pure. Even minute quanti¬ 
ties of certain impurities can affect 
drastically its electrical properties. The 
limits of tolerability vary depending on 
the impurity. For boron and phosphor¬ 
us the limit is one part per billion. This 
level of contamination is comparable 
with a single small stone present in 10 
tons of rice. The limit for carbon and 
oxygen are 0.5 and 1 to 10 parts per 
million respectively. 

Estimates for the installed produc- 
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“The demand growth is continuing and 
is expected to continue for decades to 
come’ 


tion capacities for semiconductor grade 
silicon are in the range 4000-5000 
metric tons per year excluding the East 
European countries and China. The 
market price of the material which was 
more than 100 US dollars per kg in 
1962 at current dollar value has come 
Idown to almost half the value in 
*1982-83, depending on the tonnage. 
Prom 1976 to 1979 the world annual 
usage of silicon in semiconductor de¬ 
vices more than doubled from US 
$6,000 to US $13,000 million. The 
demand growth is continuing and is 
expected to continue for decades to 
come. 

Semiconductor grade silicon cannot 
be obtained from metallurgical grade 
by physical methods alone. Chemical 
purification therefore, becomes a 
necessity. The technology for obtaining 
y ultra-pure silicon has evolved over 
r 4nany decades and many intricate 
aspects of it are closely guarded secrets. 

Chemical processing of metallurgic¬ 
al grade silicon started with purifica¬ 
tion by leaching, of the powdered 
material with various acids. The silicon 
powder thus obtained was 99.99 per 
cent pure and was essentially used for 
microwave diodes. 

The present method however con¬ 
sists in synthesising a suitable interme¬ 
diate such as silicon tetrachloride, 


trichlorosilane, or monosilane to begin 
with. The intermediate is then purified 
to the desired level and the pure 
intermediate is then converted to 
elemental silicon. 

The purity levels desired in the 
silicon product has necessitated evolu¬ 
tionary changes in the design and 
construction of polysilicon deposition 
reactors. It is also the case with the 
choice of the substrate material used 
for silicon deposition from its interme¬ 
diate. The ultimate success in this 
effort was due to the development of 
silicon slim rods to serve as deposition 
substrates. The substrate could now be 
heated electrically, keeping the silicon 
product out of contact with the reactor 
vessel material, thus minimising con¬ 
tamination. 

Siemens process 

Silicon technology developed in the 
initial stages parallel to that of germa¬ 
nium, the pioneer material of semicon¬ 
ductor technology. But silicon dioxide 
or silica cannot be directly reduced, 
unlike germanium dioxide. When 
metallic reducing agents such as zinc 
are used for reducing silicon tetrach¬ 
loride there are limitations on the 
ultimate purity of the product 
obtained. If instead hydrogen were 
used, the yields are poor. 
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Trichlorosilane + Hydrogen 


Fig. 4 The deposition reactor where polysi- 
licon is produced by the decomposi¬ 
tion of trichlorosilane. 


Fig.S Polysilicon rod from a deposition 
reactor 



Du Pont, USA were the first to try 
out a large scale preparation of high 
purity silicon by zinc reduction pro¬ 
cess. They undertook to produce a 
thousand pounds of pure silicon for 
Bell telephone laboratories in 1952. 
Since the purity of the product was 
only 99.99 percent, they switched over 
to the monosilane route. In this pro¬ 
cess silicon tetrachloride gets con¬ 
verted to monosilane (S|H 4 ), on react¬ 
ing with Lithium Aluminum Hydride. 
This reaction needs to be carried out in 
an ether medium. Unfortunately, an 
explosion at the Du Pont factory 
brought this effort to an end. An* 
accidental fire in the ether medium, 
aggravated by the explosive nature of 
monosilane was the cause of the dis¬ 
aster. 

Then the entire course of silicon 
technology changed. At present ninety- 
nine percent of the global production 
of semiconductor grade silicon is based 
on what is called Siemens Process. This 
process was developed by Siemens. 
West Cermany during 1953-56. 

The process uses as raw mateira) the 
readily available trichlorosilane which 
is a major silicon intermediate for the 
silicone industry. The trichlorosilane is 
synthesised by reacting metallurgical 
grade silicon at 250-300 u C with anhyd¬ 
rous hydrogen chloride gas, condensed 
from vapour phase to liquid phase, 
purified to semiconductor grade by 
distillation and then decomposed to 
elemental silicon by reduction with 
hydrogen at 1000-1100"C on si’icon 
filaments heated electrically in a Sie¬ 
mens type rod reactor (Fig. 4). The 
polysilicon deposited in U-form in such 
a reactor is shown in Fig. 5. The 
highest purity silicon obtained this way 
contains 0.03 and 0 2 parts per billion 
of boron and phosphorus respectively. 
The favourable balancing factors in the 
manufacture, purification, handling 
and chemical reduction of trichlorosi¬ 
lane are responsible for the wide use of 
the Siemens process in spite of its high 
energy consumption relatively low effi¬ 
ciency and large quantities of undesir¬ 
able silicon tetrachloride byproduct. 

Semiconductor devices depend not 
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Semiconductor grade will continue to 
support solar cell technology for some 
more years to come 


only on the purity but also on the 
perfection of silicon crystals. Silicon 
success story owes much to the techni¬ 
ques of growing large and perfect 
single crystals. Czochralski method 
and float zone method are two such 
techniques often used for growing crys¬ 
tals of diameter 15 to 10 cms respec¬ 
tively. Techniques to grow silicon webs 
and ribbons to reduce cost in solar cells 
fabrication are also being developed. 

Solar cells 

The energy crisis of the 1970s trig¬ 
gered by the soaring oil prices forced a 
fresh thinking on alternative energy 
sources. The direct conversion of solar 
energy to electrical energy turned out 
to be a major alternative. Silicon solar 
cell which was already developed essen¬ 
tially for space applications was the 
natural choice. 

The projections made for the global 
energy needs by the I urn of the century 
is almost 20 thousand billion watts. 
Even with a modest aim of generating 5 
percent of this energy with solar cells, 
we need about 2 million tons per year 
of the basic matenal silicon. This is so, 
considering the average solar silicon 
.cell to he 10 per cent efficient. 

The break-even cost of polysilicon 
for effective use in solar cells is esti¬ 
mated to be 14 US dollars per Kg at 
1980 dollar value. This cannot be met 
by the Siemens process However, the 
possibility of developing an intermedi¬ 
ate grade silicon, essentially fur solar 
cell has also been considered. This 
grade will lie between metallurgical 
and semiconductor grades as regards to 
its purity. Apart from the cost and 
efficiency goals, it is important that the 
total energy involved in the production 
process be less and the energy pa\ -back 
time of the cell satisfactory. The 
pay-hacktime is defined as the length of 
time a solar cell must operate in order 
to generate a quantity ot electrical 
energy equivalent to the energy ex¬ 
pended in its making. 

Amorphous silicon 

The growth of silicon device technol¬ 
ogy is marked by miniaturisation and 
microminiaturisation, reducing there- 



Fig.6 Silicon atoms (black} an arranged in 
an irregular fashion In amorphous 
silicon. Hydrogen atoms (white) an 
attached to dangling bonds. 

by active area of silicon used by a single 
component. Solar photovoltaic indus¬ 
try on the other hand needs larger and 
larger active areas. Amorphous silicon, 
used in the solar cell is a material, 
made of silicon alloyed with impurities 
like hydrogen and fluorine (Fig. 6). It 
has no definite crystal structure as its 
atoms are randomly arranged. An 
advantage of amorphous silicon when 
used in solar cells is this: thinner layers 
of it are sufficient for effective photon 
absorption as compared to the much 
thicker layers needed, of crystalline 
silicon. This in effect would reduce 
silicon consumption from 20 Kg/kW by 
a factor of 200 to 300. 

As the properties of amorphous sili¬ 
con are not fully understood it is not 
yet possible to exploit it for power 
generation on a large scale. However, 
solar cells based on this have already 
made their way into calculators and 
other electronic gadgets used indoors. 
The deterioration of amorphous silicon 
solar cells in direct sunlight is a factor 
which has so far restricted its use for 
indoor purposes only. 
A maior application foreseen for amor¬ 
phous silicon is in the drums of photo¬ 
copiers, where currently selenium is 
being used. Other possible uses are in 
opticai sensors, image sensors and as 
image orthicon elements. The theore¬ 
tical (maximum possible from calcula¬ 
tions) efficiency of amorphous silicon 
solar cell is estimated to be 24 per cent. 


Practical efficiencies attained are 6 to 
9.5 per cent, depending on the cell size. 

In the coming years, amorphous 
silicon may bring about revolutionary 
changes in solar cell technology in a 
manner analogous to microelectronics 
in the field of modern electronics. 

Silicon scene in India ' 

Electronics infrastructure in India 
has been growing without an adequate 
base in the vitally important material, 
silicon. Commercially, though Mettur 
Chemicals have embarked on the com¬ 
mercial production of semiconductor 
grade polysilicon, material of the de¬ 
sired quality is yet to be marketed. As 
regards single crystal products, tn- 
house facilities for a limited production 
exist at BEL. Bangalore; Kcil. Hyder¬ 
abad; Bi iel. Bangalore and cel. Sahiba- 
bad. Siltronics. Bangalore and Super 
Semiconductors Ltd, Calcutta have re¬ 
cently set up manufacturing facilities 
for single crystal products, on a com¬ 
mercial basis. With the setting up of 
the Semiconductor Complex Ltd. 
Chandigarh to produce 5 million semi¬ 
conductor circuits both lsi and vlsi. 
and the approval of the National Solar 
Photovoltaic Demonstration (NASPEDi 
programme by the Government with 
an outlay of Rs. 12 crores over 5 years, 
a new picture has emerged. The nasped 
to be implemented by Central Electro¬ 
nics Ltd iced aims at producing 1 
megawatt equivalent of solar photovol¬ 
taic cells per year by 1985-86. The 
solar cell requirement for the nation's 
satellite programme planned by the 
Department of Space are also expected 
to rise. 

Against this background, a proposal 
fur the setting up of a National Silicon 
Facility (NSF) as a centre to be run by 
the Department of Electronics was 
initiated by the Government in Novem¬ 
ber 1981. The task force set up for the 
purpose has submitted its recommen¬ 
dations to the government for the 
setting up of a polysilicon production 
facility to meet the country's silicon 
needs till 1990. 

Dr. Prasad is Head Silicon «£ Stliion l*ruducts 
Section, Uranium Extraction Division, PARC 
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the little giant 

P-600L 

Electronic Recorder from It 
with sie recording points 
in 100 mm chart 


Instrumentation Limited, the acknowledged leader in instrumentation, 
now offer P-600L .Series of Electronic Recorders, Some of its exclusive features are:- 

• Compact electronic multipoint recorder with 100 mm writing width. 

• Three or six dotted records in different colours. 

• Optional alarm or control, state of control indicated by LEDs. 

• Robust 144mm square case. • And it is from IL. 

Now do you need more reasons to decide in favour of P-600 L ? 



Write today for further details to: 


General Manager (Marketing) 

INSTRUMENTATION Instrumentation Limited 


Chiranjiv Tower, 9th floor 
4) Nehru Place, New Delhi 110019 
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WOMEN AND SC6ENC& 



TSS-—THE TAMPON SYNDROME 


Tampons are small, handy 

• and highly absorbent, but 
beware! They can lead to 

• problems. 

f^TMNA had finally done il f Shi* had made 
1 the swimming team' She rushed home, 
i ran to the fridge and gulped down a glass of 
orange juice to soothe her aching throat. 

;'Suddenly a shiver shook her healthy frame 
By nightfall, Tina’s ecstasy had turned to 

* pure misery. Fever clouded her senses while 
diarrhoea and vomiting weakened her still 

' further. By 11 p.m. she was rushed to 
hospital, straight" to the intensive care 
section. Her condition was bad -her hlood 
pressure dropped, her body broke out into 
. an ugly rash It was totally inexplicable 

* What was the matter with this normal, 
.^healthy teenager 9 Soon she became dis- 
' oriented, irritable and screamed in agony at 

the slightest touch. 

. The nurse, while preparing her foi the 
-* emergency room, found a tampon in place 
/and removed it. .Tina slowly began to 
' recover. Within lour days she was out of the 

• intensive caie section, and within a week 
•she was well enough to go home. Two 
weeks later, the skin from the palfns of her 
hands, soles ol her feet, and even her face, 
began to peel off in layers and soon she was 
back to normal Tina was a victim of ‘toxic 
shock syndrome’ 

'loxit shock syndiome or rss. as the 
above disease symptoms are usually known, 
is almost exclusively seen in women during 
their menstiual penod The vast majority of 
the cases occur m women, who use tam¬ 
pons Tampons aie especially designed to 
absorb menstrual blood How They differ 
from samtaiv pads oi napkins in that thev 
can be insetted internally into the vagina 
Since tampons roe a relatively lecent intro 
§ duel ion into tlie market, the question 
naturally anses Is toxic shock syndrome a 
recent phenomenon"? 

' It is dilruull to answer Menstruation is 
M as old as women, in lait, it j!m> occurs in 
’• tyther mammals such as dogs and tats 
l> Through the ages women have tried to 

■ devise wavs ami means ol dealing with the 
!" ■"curse*. which icsliuted their movements 

■ and in certain utilities even isolated them 
£ from the mainstream of life In prehistoric 

* limes, women used b.»ik, leaves and fibres 
£to deal with menstiual (low IVthaps these 
^practices are still prevalent among cettain 
f; trihals in various pails of Uw world In 
/gome traditional societies women used 
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strips of linen and other home-made de¬ 
vices of cotton and fabrics, to collect 
menstrual flow. 

The desire to lead a normal, active life, 
even while menstruating, probably promp¬ 
ted the development of the tampon and 
other internal insertions to collect blood 
flow. Rural women, in certain parts ol 
India, have been using pieces of linen \ 
inserted internally You may ask, about the > 
incidence of tss m these women Though 
tss is unheard of among them, we are aware 
of the high rate of mortality and the high 
incidence of different urinogenita! diseases 
among these women. Their socio-economic 
conditions, combined with the near un¬ 
availability of medical help and the illiteracy 
prevailing in these areas makes the detec¬ 
tion of this disease difficult, if not near 
impossible. 

Tampons were first marketed in the 
1930's Dr Earle Haas developed the hrst 
commercially marketed tampon, a plug ot 
lint, to save his wife the discomfort of 
menstrual pads Since those early days, 
tampons have not remained simple, in¬ 
nocuous wads of compressed cotton. They 
have undergone several changes to improve 
their absorbency and acceptability. The 
newer tampons are made fiom super- 
ahsorhent concoctions of chemicals and 
natural and artificial materials The most 
sophisticated of the latest tampons in the 
West, consist of a sort of a tea-bag filled 
with squares of polyester sponge and super- 
ahsorheut cellulosu particles Recent labor¬ 
atory experiment*- have revealed that 
polyurethane, an important mgiedient lot 



Sanitary pads and tampons. The tampon on the right is enclosed in a plastic container 
—applicator with teeth at its mouth 




super-absorbency used in these tampons, 
has toxic effects on the vaginas of rabbits. 
r The association of tss with the newer 
types of tampons is explained in various 
ways: Tampons create an ideal environment 
for bacteria to proliferate in a warm and 
enclosed vagina. The super-absorbent tam¬ 
pons are left in the vagina for longer periods 
^an other types and so become ideal 
breeding grounds for bacteria. Another 
opinion is that, since they block the vagina, 
toxic blood seeps back into the fallopian 
tubes, peritoneum and then into the gener¬ 
al blood stream. 

What causes toxicity? 

Perhaps the carboxymethyl cellulose, an 
absorbing agent used in these tampons acts 
as a bieedmg agent for the toxic strains of 
Staphylococcus. Staphylococcus aureus is a 
common disease-causing bacterium, that in 
addition to tss, causes food poisoning, 


^dlWlSWlY fed? farind* of ton- 
V/pon* are available In India. Manu¬ 
facturers of ail brands' claim that the 
tampons are soper^bsoifaent, though 
details are not given about the mate¬ 
rials used in them. None of the brands 
make a mention of tss. 

Pix, ‘produced by P.H.Hira 6 Co, 
Bombay has been in the market for 
several years. Its tampons come in two 
sizes: Regular for average to light flow 
and super for medium to heavy blood 
flow. The super ones are just fatter 
plugs of the same material. The con¬ 
tainer-applicators are made of hard¬ 
bound paper. Number per box: 10: 
price Rs. 8. 

Comfit, manufactured by P.S. Pro¬ 
ducts (Pvt) Ltd, Bombay under the 
licence of Christine Hoden, has been 
recently introduced into the Indian 
market. Its size and shape is similar to 
P1X but with a lubricated cardboard 
container-applicator. The leaflet en¬ 
closed even suggests the simultaneous 
use of two tampons during heavy 


bleeding. Number per box 10; price Rs 9 

Ob, manufactured by Johnson & John¬ 
son entered the market in the late 70s. 
The label on the package, claims that 
the ‘‘tampons are made of special 
fibres, which are woven together to 
remain intact. The compressed layers 
of highly absorbent material expand in 
width to give a snug fit". No applicator 
is provided. Number per box: 10: price 
Rs. 12. 

Menes de Paris, manufactured by Cap- 
risons. Bombay, is a relatively recent 
introduction. Each tampon is indi¬ 
vidually sealed and has a lubricated tip 
for easy insertion. No applicator is 
provided. Number per box: 10: price 
Rs. 10.50. 

The Department of Trade, UK, has 
requested the Government's chemistry 
laboratory to analyse all sanitary pro* 
ducts, including tampons. In the West, 
though there is no restriction on the 
sale of ahy tampons, certain brands 
have been banned and on others it is 
written: Tested for TSS. 


festering wounds, boils, abscesses and in¬ 
flammation of bone tissue and bone mar¬ 
row. Also artificial fibres and deodorant 
chemicals used in tampons may trigger 
allergic reactions in the users. The plastic 
teeth of applicators used to push tampons 
into the vagina, may scrape the vagina 
possibly giving rise to open wounds which 
are susceptible to infection. Toxicity may 
also be due to the super-absorbent mate¬ 
rials used in tampons. These materials may 
cause dryness of the vagina, thus making it 
more vulnerable to infection and ulcera 
tion. 

According to Oesmund Bluett, a British 
gynaecologist, the use of tight underwear, 
made of synthetic fihres, seals oil oxygen 
mim the vagina This creates conditions in 
which the potentially harmful bacteria 
develop and tss results. Other researchers 
are of the opinion that the use of oral 
contraceptives, like the pill, results m 
decreased vaginal secretions. This makes 
vaginal cleansing less efficient and ennse 
quently the vagina becomes a breeding 
ground for various types of bacteria, some 
of which may be harmful. Intrautenne 
contraceptive devices like the loop and the 
copper T may also cause internal infec¬ 
tions which flare up when tampons are 
used. Bad quality tampons too. may in¬ 
crease* the users' susceptibility to tss 
Though toxic shock syndrome is associated 
with tampons, tampons themselves do not 
cause tss 

ss —a disease 

tss has been recognised only recently as a 
disease. It was first described in 1978, by 


the Colorado paediatrician James Todd. 
Since then 70 American women have died 
allegedly due to tss. about 800 are reported 
to have suffered serious side effects Pew 
cases have been reported outside the US 
though about a dozen cases have been 
reported in Britain. So far no cases ol iss 
have been recorded in India. 

There could be many reasons lor this 
Though pelvic inflammatory disease and 
disorders of the urogenital tract are quite 
common in our country. their association 
with the use ol tampons has not been 
looked for. Secondly the limitations and 
inadequacy of our health care system makes 
it difficult, it not impossible for doctors to 
locaLe and tend to these cases let alone 
document them. Thirdly, super-ahsorhent 
varieties of tampons are not widely available 
in India and consequently the incidence of 
iss may be low 

Symptoms of tss 

The symptoms of tss are similar to those 
seen in other septic infections caused by the 
bacteria staphylococci. They include the 
onset of fever, vomiting, diarrhoea, rash 
formation, sore throat, cuniunctivili*. 
headache, irritability and muscle pains 
These symptoms are accompanied by ahdo 
mina! tenderness and discomioit A (ew 
weeks after normalcy returns, the skm ol 
the palms, face and soles may peel awav in 
layers (desquamation) In severe cases, low 
blood pressure (hypotension), complica¬ 
tions of the respiratory system and kidney 
failure have been reported. The Center tor 
Disease Control, Atlanta, USA, repotted 52 
cases of tss in 1980 In 51 of these cases, tss 


occurred dui ing menses. Only one woman, 
already had a severe septic infection when 
’iss occurred. Two per cent of the reported 
cases occurred among women who had 
recently given birth or who had both 
abscesses and septic wounds due to staphy¬ 
lococcal infection. Tss is also seen in 
women with a high incidence of S. aureus 
in their vaginas. 

The pathophysiologic basis for T.ss is not 
clear yet. Though tss is caused by the 
bacterium Staphylococcus aureus . the 
oigamsm itself doe* not appear in the Wood 
ot iss patients, only a toxin or poison 
secreted hv the bacterium appeals in the 
blond ol patients suffering from rss It has 
been proposed that this toxin refluxes 
through the upper genital liact. into the 
pelvic cavity and spreads the infection. 
Recent research from New ^ork s Korkr’el 
ler University indicates that only those 
strain', nr .S' aureus which show vital 
infection, are lesponsiMe lot Tss 

This brings us to the question of the 
Indian market. Currently, four varieties of 
tampons ate on sale in India None are of 
the super -absorbent variety Nonetheless, it 
is wne to follow certain basic guidelines 
when using tampons Tampons should he 
changed frequently and pads used at night 
It is advisable to use pads when using 
intrautenne contraceptives. When flow is 
scantv. tampons can be used Tampon use 
should be suspended it anv symptoms of iss 
are noted 

Indu Vijayakar 

Dr. (Mr.\ ) l tjai/kur is a hufesva of Cunaet vlogy 
and Obstetrics at the Grant Medual College. 
Bombay. 
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FUN WITH MATHS 



Repeating 

series 

C ONSTRUCT anv 3 digit or 4-digit num¬ 
ber such that the product of the first 
two digits gives the rest of the number; and 
then multiply the first digit with the last 
digit of the number so formed to obtain the 
second number, and so on After you 
construct a lew numbers in this manner, a 
Surprise is in store tor you. The original 
number you had constructed gets repeated 
in the series Caution' the digit zero is not 
to he used 

Consider the following senes of numbers: 


Case 1 

Case 2 

Case 3 

Case 4 

7321 

2816 

8324 

9436 

177 

6212 

4832 

6954 

717 

2612 

248 

4624 

7749 

224 

8216 

4416 

9763 

428 

6848 

6424 

3927 

8432 

8648 

4624 

7321 

2816 

8864 

4832 



It can he seen that if the first two digits in 
the original number are both odd (as in case 
1) or both even Us in case 2) the first 
number of the senes itself is tepeated But 
if, in the fust 2 digits of the original 
number, one is even and the other odd, 
then a number lower down in the series is 
obtained, anil the series lepeats itself from 
that point onwards Cases 3 and 4 illustrate 
Bus II is found that all these series repeat 
themselves only liom a point where the first 


2 digits of the number concerned are both 
even or both odd. 

Some exceptional numbers like 111. 
5525. and 6636 generate senes composed 
only of themselves. Numbers with more 
tfian three or four digits like 129108. 
12929.219189,21938. and so on. cannot be 
obtained again, but are at once reduced to 
3-digit or 4-digit numbers m the first step 
itself, and the same conditions then apply. 

In actual tact, there are 9 such series 
which repeat themselves as given below: 
1) 111, 111, .. (2) 5525. 5525,... (3) 6636. 
6636... (4) 9981, 199, 919, 9981... (5) 
4416. 6424, 4624. 4416,... <b) 133, 313. 
339. 9327. 7963. 3721, 133,.. (7) 177, 717, 
7749. 9763, 3927. 7321, 177,... (8) 224, 
428. 8432,2816, 6212,2612, 224,... and (9) 
248, 8216, 6848, 8648, 8864, 4832, 248... 

All 3-digit or 4-digit numbers con¬ 
structed in the above manner either can be 
found in these senes themselves, or they 
lead up to one or the other of these 
repeating series. 

Mala Janardhan 

Ms Janardhan is a mathematics graduate from 
the I'nircruty of Bombay 

Interesting properties 
of 13 

T HE number 13. considered inauspicious 
bv many, has a few mathematically 
interesting properties. Some of the mathe¬ 
matical terms like perpendicular, circum¬ 
ference. anlilogaiithm, approximation, in¬ 
determinate and quadrilateral have totally 
13 letters m them The square of 13 and 


Pascal’s Triangle 

O NI- often encounters problems the 
answets to which are contained in the 
problems themselves, and can he drawn 
out if one knows where to look for them. 
The well known Triangle of Pascal shown 
alongside, provides a suitable frame for 
demonst luting how this happens in the 
context of the problem of determining the 
sum of the squarq^of the numbers in any 
given line of the triangle read horizontal¬ 
ly. The answers can always be found at the 
apex of the inverted triangle of which the 
line »n question is the base. 

Examples- 1 +3*+3 +1=20 

r+4'f6‘+4 +1=70 



7 1 

1 8 28 56VQ/S6 28 8 1 

1 9 36 84 12d 126 84 36 9 1 

1 10 45 120 210 252 210 120 45 10 1 


One is tempted to call this the Manchu¬ 
rian Key because the answers all lie in a 
vertical line one below the other as in a 


Chinese text. 

. A. R. Kanga 


Mr. Kanga is a consulting engineer based 
in Bombay . 


when it is taken in reverse, that is 31 are 
169 and 961 which are also in reverse order. 

In the following table three digits which 
add up to 13 are taken. These are then taken 
as a number and squared. When the six 
digits of the square are added together 
taking them as blocks of two digits each, 
the number obtained is 169 which is the 
square of 13. ; 

13 = 8 + 2 + 3; 823' = 67 73 29: 67 + 73 
+ 29 = 169 =- 13 . 

13 = 9 i 2 + 2: 922’ = 85 00 84; 85 f 00 
f 84 = 169 - 13\ 

13 = 3 + 2 + 8: 328 = 10 75 84: 10 + 75 
+ 84 = 169 = ir>-‘ 


D. R. Kaprekar 

Mr. Kaprekar is a retired mathematics scholar 
from IJeolah Camp. Nasik 

All encompassing series 

A METHOD to obtain an all encompas¬ 
sing scries of right angle triangles'* 
(Pythagoras re-visited, SCIENCE TODAY, 
September 1983) is given below. 

Let one of the perpendicular sides be ‘n’ 
units (n being an integer) and the other 
perpendicular side be *x\ the hypotenuse 
being y. It is evident that n-=y- - x\ that 
is, (y+x) (y-x) = n\ 

Resolving into two factors (say p and q, 
p being greater than q), exhausting all the 
possible sets of the two factors and selecting 
those sets where both the factors are odd or 
even and solving the simultaneous equa¬ 
tion? y+x=p and y - s~ q. we get. y-(p-f q)/ 
2 and x--(p—q)'2 

Let us take three examples where the 
perpendicular side is (a) 15 units (b) 16 
units (c) 19 units 

(a) 15’ = 225=225x 1 or 75x3 or 45x5 oi 
25x9 or 15x15. 

Omitting the last set. we have v+x=225 or 
75 or 45 or 25 and y-x=l or 3 or 5 or 9. 
Solving the equations, we have. v-113. 39. 
25 or 17 and x=112, 36. 20 or 8. 

The series are 15—8—17. 15-20—25. 
15-36-39; 15-112-113. 

(b) 16“=256 =256x1; 128x2; 64x4; 32x8 
or 16x16. Omitting the first and last sets 
and solving as above, we have the series 
16-12-20; 16-30-34; 16-63-65. 

(c) 19 =361 =361x1 or 19x19. Omitting 
the last set wc have only one set yielding 
three sides as 19—180—181. 

C. G. Subramaniam 

Mr. Subramaman is a retired principal from 
Hyderabad. 
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tfi the years to come no one 
afford to remain ignor¬ 
ant about computers and 
their working, so profound 
is going to be the impact of 
these machines on man¬ 
kind. We present a stimulat¬ 
ing new series to draw you 
Closer to the machines 


> 

S PEECH provided the first means for 
conveying information from man to 
man. Writing, by introducing a capability of 
storage, helped to record details for poster¬ 
ity and thus added dimensions of accuracy 
and reliability Though remotely located 
persons could now communicate, it was 
printing that made possible wide dissemina 
tion of knowledge in a permanent form 
However, all these revolutions relied only 
Irion passive media The computer is the 
met medium that can not only store 
Information, but also analyse it and make 
decisions The digital computer is, thus, 
pften hailed as the fourth information 
revolution 


Impact of the Computer Revolution 

The capabilities that computers give us 
are virtually boundless Today we live in the 
computer age, and to a major part of 
mankind, the computer is virtually 
omnipresent in everyday life On one hand, 
the monthly telephone bill or a university 
marksheet comes from a computer But it 15 
the same computei which also beats mas 
ters in chess or calculates the value of jt to a 
million | laces Computers hnd applications 
everywhere in video games business ealeu 
lations—most airline reservations arc done 
through computers (and there is talk of 
computerising railway reservations also) 
When Apollo 11 landed on the moon the 
computers had done their job well and 
when Apollo 13 failed they had still been 
programmed to take care of eventualities 
and ensure a safe landing 

Current trends only confirm the expecta 
tion that computers will be used more and 
more Technology is proceeding towards 
greater computer power m more varied 
applications The child of today takes elec¬ 
tricity for granted and expects, say a light 
to go on when he presses a switch This was 
a miracle only a few decades back In the 
same manner it is quite conceivable that 
computers will become a part of our 
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COMPUTERLAND 


S. Arajt-Knmar R. Cfandnsekar R. Ramanujam KamalLodaya Paritoah Pandya 


A «Mt to a Computer Centre 

When we enter the installation, the 
first thing we note is that it is air- 
conditioned (electronic components 
work efficiently only at temperatures 
below 20*C). All around we see sheets 
of paper perforated on either side- 
such continuous stationery is typical 
of computer output. The printers hold 
the paper on the perforated sides and 
automatically advance the paper after 
printing a line 

We go and sit at a user terminal As 
we switch on, a message flashes on the 
screen 

LOGIN PLEASE 

In fact, whatever we try to type on 
the keyboard it insistently asks us to 
“login” Logging in to the computer is 
a process by which one identifies 
oneself to the machine Only after 
checking that an authorised person is 
using the terminal does a computer 
allow anybody to use it For this 
purpose usually each user is given a 


password, which he has to type in at 
the time of logging m. 

Once this is done, the computer 
leaves us free to do what we like—we 
see if some friend is also logged in, 
exchange messages with her, ask for 
the time, create programs, make 
the computer execute them . When 
we are in a soup, we ask for help and 
sometimes detailed guidelines are 
available while sometimes cryptic 
codes appear We look at our 
files—the data and programmes of 
each user are kept in files in the area 
meant for that user We add informa¬ 
tion to files, edit existing ones, delete 
some 

Finally, we 'logout* and the compu¬ 
ter gives details ol how much of each 
resource we have used up on the 
machine We go to the printer station 
and collect the output of some of our 
programs and leave the centre (Each 
installation normally has one or two 
printers and many terminals) 


everyday lives in a not very distant future 
Many sociologists feel that mankind is 
becoming too dependent on computers and 
stories abound in science fiction of compu¬ 
ters that take over the world We often hear 
the question Can crynputers think' 1 ’ We 
will have more to say on this interesting 
subject laUn on in this series tor the 
present, let us dismiss all these notions and 
remind ourselves that the computer is only 


a machine, just like a lathe or a steam 
engine 

The Computer — Conceptual 
A computer is an Information processing 
machine. It takes in some information, 
which is called its input, analyses it and 
produces infoimatinn which we call its 
output Further, it also stores some of the 
information in what is referred to as its 
memory In general, the output of a compu¬ 



ter is determined by its input and its 
memory The part of the computer that 
processes information is called the processor. 

The word information is used here in the 
broadest sense Any meaningful symbol can 
be said to have some information content. 
The input to the computer consists only of 
symbols- some of these are interpreted as 
Instructions and the rest as data The 
processor simply carries out these instruc¬ 
tions on input data (perhaps using memory) 
and produces output results. Both data and 
instructions can be stored in the memory. 

Consider, as an example, a computer that 
has only the number 2 in its memory It 
gets the input ADD 5 TO MEMORY Here 5 
and 2 should be taken as data and ADD as 
instruction As only to be expected the 
processor would find 7 to be the answer and 
give it as output 

It the computer only interprets informa¬ 
tion and processes it, how does it handle 
different types of information' Hovi can the 
same processor manipulate numbers as well 
as say names oi chess moves' In fact all 
input to the computer is coded into one 
standard form in which it is stored and 
analysed and data is output onl> after 
decoding into the original foim 

For example let us code the letters 4 to 
l b\ numbers from l to 26 To answer the 
question 

Which is the tenth letter after J* 
we only need to find the code for J (which 
is 101 add 10 to it and decode the result 20 
to get the answer T 
In digital computers all information is 
coded into numbers We as human beings 
find it convenient to use decimal notation 


Q WflfcT IS THE 10TH LETTER AFTER "J"? 
A: T 
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for numhei.s. whereas cumputer.s use bin¬ 
ary digits, called bits, for representing 
numbers. A hit can have value either 0 or 
/. Since each hit can have two values, n 
bits together can have 2" values and thus 
can represent numbers from ft to 2 ' - 1 To 
give an example, decimal 12 (1 x 10 1 + 3 x 
10 ') would be represented as 1101. i.e. U x 
2' + 1 x 2 : + ft y 2' + 1 x 2 ') in the binary 
system of numbers. Computer memories 
store numbers in terms of bytes, each of 
which is a group of 8 bits, and words, which 
are convenient multiples of bytes. (By the 


way, how would you count upto 1023 on 
your fingers?) 

If information is converted into numbers, 
we would expect that the processing done 
by the computer would be only arithmetic- 
al. This seems disappointing when we 
consider only operations like addition, sub¬ 
traction. multiplication, division etc. But 
we can do more with numbers-—we can 
compare them and say one is greater than, 
or less than, or equal to another. We can 
use and or, not etc, and build complex 
logical conditions and check whether they 
ate true or not. Further, we can build 
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compound operations like 
IF condition is true THEN 

add 2 and 2 
ELSE 

subtract 5 from 10 

which are called conditional instructions, 
or those like 

REPEAT add 5 to x UNTIL jr > 100 which 
are known as repetitive instructions. In 
general, any computer understands a fixed 
set of such instructions. A group of specific 
instructions put together is called a prog¬ 
ram. The form in which they can be put 
together is specified by a programming 
language. 

A program can be compared to a 
recipe. The data may be various ingredients 
like rice, peas etc. The recipe would be a 
sequence of instructions specifying a 
method for cooking, for example-~(add 
water to rice, boil, add peas) etc. The 
process of designing such recipes (prog¬ 
rams) is called programming. Just as we 
follow the recipe and perform these actions ( 
to produce pulao, the computer executes J 
the program on the given data to produce } 
output. And as a cook has a collection of 
tecipes to prepare various delicacies, a 
computer has many programs which ttll it 
what to do and how to do it—these are 
collectively called its software. 

To summarise, a computer can be under¬ 
stood as a machine which accepts programs 
and data as input and executes the prog 
rams on the given data to produce output. 

The Computer — physical 

We now have a conceptual idea of what a 
computer is. The machine itself is built 
using electronic circuitry and mechanical 
devices, which are called its hardware. For 1 
example, a bit is representcjAAty a voltage 
level, LOW indicating ft and HIGH indicat¬ 
ing 1 Changes in data are thus only setting 
various voltages. Computation is carried 
out hv circuits which examine input vol¬ 
tages and set output voltages correspond¬ 
ingly. 

Input is generally given through 
keyboards, teletypes, punched cards, paper 
tapes etc. Output is taken on printers, video 
terminals etc. (See box on page 47 ). 
Memory is normally made of magnetic core 
or Integiated Circuits its This is called 
primary memory. However, to store large 
quantities of data, it is more economical to 
use magnetic tapes and disks; these are 
known as secondary memory. Input/Output 
d/O) and memory devices are collectively 
referred to as peripherals. The processor is 
also made of ics. We will study the inner 
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Peripherals 

Peripherals can be classified as 
Input, Output and Input/Output de¬ 
vices. Input devices like paper-tape 
readers and punched card readers are 
used only to feed information into the 
f computer. Card punches. Paper tape 
^ punches, plotters, line printers, char¬ 
acter printers are examples of output 
devices. Among input/output devices, 
we have magnetic tapes, floppy disket¬ 
tes and hard disks, which are used for 
long-term storage, as well as text and 
graphic terminals, which do not have 
storage capability. 

Card punch/Punched-card reader: Like 
the presence of holes m a bus ticket 
indicates the source and destina¬ 
tion of travel, holes in cards are 
used to transmit information to or 
from the computer 
These cards are thin, stiff and contain 
* 12 rows and 80 columns of hole- 

positions. The presence of one or 
more holes in a column represents 
the code for some character (A 
character is a letter of the alphabet, 
a digit, or a punctuation symbol ) A 
card punch takes in letters or digits 
from the computer and punches 
the corresponding holes on a card. 
A punched-card reader passes this 
card under brushes which sense the 
holes and decode the information 
contained in the card Typically, 
card readers can read about 1,200 
^ cards/minute 

Paper (ape punch/Paper tape reader: 

Paper tapes work on the same 
principle as punched cards. One 
inch wide, long ribbons of paper* 
with holes on them are wound into 
reels. Paper tapes are easv to handle, 
but arc liable to damage 

Line Printer/Character printer: Gener¬ 
ally known as hard-copy, a printed 
output sheet is about 60 lines long, 
each line having 132 print posi¬ 
tions. Line printers print a line at a 
time, having 132 bars or wheels 
consisting of type-faces for all char¬ 
acters, whereas character printers 
have only one such mechanism and 
move horizontally across the line 
> printing one character at a time. Of 
the latter variety, dot-matrix prin¬ 



ters dn not have a special type-face 
for each character, but build each one 
using dots. Printer speeds vary be¬ 
tween 300 to 1,200 lines/mmute. 

Text/Graphic terminals: A terminal is 
a typewriter like keyboard con¬ 
nected to a television-like screen. 
We type in information and see 
results appearing on the screen 
Graphic terminals allow drawings 
also to be shown on the screen or 
input with special 'pens’. 

Magnetic tape drives: These store or 
retrieve information from a 'magne¬ 
tic-tape' just like a cassette recorder 
records or plays music on/from a 
cassette, selectively magnetising 
the tape surface. Magnetic tapes are 
cheap and efficient, since each 2,400 
feel reel of tape contains the 
equivalent of about 50,000 punched 
cards. 

One disadvantage of these tapes is that 
they provide only sequential ac¬ 
cess to information, that is, like 
cassettes, they allow access to infor¬ 
mation only in the order in which it 
was recorded. 

Disk drives: In a record player, one can 
play any piece of music on a record 
by just lowering the needle to the 
desired place. In such direct ac¬ 
cess devices information can be 
accessed in any order, irrespective 
of the order m which it was re 
corded. 

Hard-disk drives: use multiple heads 
and constantly rotating recording 
surfaces. Information is recorded or 
sensed magnetically on these sur¬ 
faces A hard-disk drive with 10 
heads and 20 surfaces can store 
about 200 Megabytes of informa¬ 
tion. (A byte is a group of eight hits, 
a Kilobyte is 1,024 hvtes, and a 
Megabyte is about a million bytes.) 

Floppy diskettes: are small, flexible 
disks about the size of a papad 
(diameter approximately 5" or 8") 
The operation of floppy drives is 
similar to that of hard-disk drives 
An 8”. single-side, single-density 
floppy disk stores about 250 kilo¬ 
bytes of information More easily 
portable, floppies are normally used 
in microcomputers. 



organisation ut a computei in detail later 
on. 

Though three decades ago each computer 
was so huge as to occupy large rooms, today 
they are available in desktop and pocket 
sizes. In a later issue, we will see how this 
evolution has taken place The trend in 
hardware technology seems to he to con¬ 
tinually look for smaller computers with 
greater processing power. 

That raises the question: "How do we 
characterise the processing power of a 
computer The following are important 
parameters 

(i) speed—the number of instructions it 
can execute in a second (typically, any 
computer can do about a million additions * 
in a second). 

(n) memory—the number of bits of 
information that can be stored m primary 
and secondary memories (typically of the 
order of millions of bits). 

(hi) data throughput—the number of 
blocks of data that can be transferred in a 
second between primary and secondary 
memory. 

(iv) word length —the number of bits in a 
word (this affects throughput as well as 
processing speed) 

Usually, the number of peripherals that 
can be connected are also specified for a 
given computer system. 

The way computers have evolved sug¬ 
gests a broad classification of computers 
into mainframes, minicomputers and mic¬ 
rocomputers. There is no precise definition 
characterising each class, hut there aie some 
points of comparison (see box on pg 4b) 

Computer Science 

The discovery of the practically unlimited 
potential that digital computers offer has 
led to extensive scientific study of the 
behaviour of Lhese machines It has gra 
dually emerged as a field of science and 
technology in its own right --nowadays we 
speik of Computer Science, which is the 
formal study nt computer software and 
hardware 

The electronic computer itselt heing 
essentially a post-war phenomenon, Com- 
•puter Science has not yet turned forty. 
However, there is already a wealth of 
interesting material tor study in this area 
In this series we hope to give the reader a 
flavour of the ideas in the field. □ 
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YOUTH FORUM 


RAMANUJAN— 

MATHEMATICIANS' 

MATHEMATICIAN 



Srimvascrn Ramanujan--1887 to 1920 


A natural mathematical 
genius, Ramanujan started 
the tradition of modern 
mathematics in India 

M ASTKR1NC Lonev’s TufSnometr\'*t the 
age of 12. vet living and rediscovering 
the formulae of Carr’s Synopsis of Pure jnd 
Applied Mtithcrnatns dt 15, and identify¬ 
ing number 1729 as an interesting numhei 
(it i$ the smallest number expressible as the 
sum of two cubes in more than two ways, 
1729= l l +12 =9*f 10') when seriously ill 
in bed. are no mean leats Bui to Srinivasa 
Ramanuian it was all like playing with 
friends Numbers were his friends 
A natural mathematical genius. Kamanu 
jan started the modern tradition of mathe¬ 
matics in India which had produced no 
major mathematician during the previous 
eight centuries and. in an environment 
where most intellectual activity was con 
fined to mysticism, sterile reinterpretations 
of old religious philosophies and to fine 
arts The last great Indian mathematician 
before Ramanujan was Bhaskacharya (c 
1114 to 1185). Though there was an air of 
mysticism even about the way Ramanujan 
did his mathematics (he at times claimed 
that solutions had been dictated to him by a 
goddess in dreams and frequently came up 
with major theorems without proof), his 
stupendous achievements gave a major 
impetus to the pursuit of rational intellec¬ 
tual activities in India. 

That Ramanujan should have come up 
with brilliant insights »nto some of the most 
profound pmblems m mathematics, or even 
thought n| these problems, without the 
advantage nt a formal training or the 
stimulus of a living mathematical tradition, 
remains an unexplained enigma This fact 
has, howe\u added lurlhei lustre ro his 
image as a mathematical hen* 

Ramanuian s lire sketch is both tragic 
and funny He was burn in a pom orthodox. 
Brahmin : •rrnl> at Erode, in Madras Pres¬ 
idency on '' bee ember, 1887 His lather 
kept accounts fm a i loth merchant At 
school he immediately leveakd his mboin 
mathematical genius and Ins prodigious 
memory Altu parsing the matriculation 
examination m mo.t in first division. Rama 
nujan obtained the Junior Subrahamanyan 
Scholarship for pursuing a college educa¬ 
tion at the Government College. Kumhako- 
liam. But Ins e'cesMvV po*oi ciipation with 
mathematics led him to neglect other 


subjects He tailed twice in the Intermediate 
examination and lost his scholarship. Rut 
his zeal for mathematics did not diminish 
He continued his studies independently at 
home “jotting down his results m good- 
sized notebooks ’ 

In 1909, he m; ried Janaki Animal, aged 
nine and then he decided (o take up a job. 
11 is (at hr i could hardly afford his education 
Those were the days of utter poverty for 
Ramanuian But ft tends and admirers were 
rnanv and he was given a letter of recom¬ 
mendation to Devan Bahadur Ramachandra 
Rao. the then Colle* tor of Nellore and tire 
President of the Indian Mathematical Socie¬ 
ty The latter immediately recognised 
Ramanujans genius. Thereafter, Ramanu¬ 


jan hegan lo receive a money order o! Rs 
20 /- every month from the Divan But after 
about eight months he refused this amount 
and requested the Divan for a job. In March 
1912, he got a clerical job m the Madras 
Port Trust Here his mathematical abilities 
were immediately recognised by his peers 
and friends His name was recommended to 
the University of Madras for a fellowship 
and thereafter from May 1913, a monthly 
stipend of Rs 75/- was awarded to him. 

Flowering of Ramanujan 

Then started the friendship with Prof. 
G H. Hardy, of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. England, who was one of the best 
pure mathematicians at that time. Ramanu- 
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jan had begun correspondence with Hardy 
on the advice of .some of his friends Hardy's 
discovery* of Ramanujan is an oft-quoted 
story, wherein all characters come out well, 
but two. As C P Snow writes about Hardy 
in Variety of men: "One morning early m 
1913, he found among the letters on his 
breakfast table, a large, untidy envelope 
ctecorated with Indian stamps. When he 
evened it, he found sheets of paper, by no 
means fresh, on which, in a non-English 
holograph, were line alter line of symbols. 
Hardy glanced at them without enthusiasm 
He was by this time, a world famous 
mathematician. . unusually exposed to 
cranks... The script appeared to consist ol 
theorems, most of them wild or fantastic- 
looking, one or two already well known, laid 
out as though they were original There 
were no proofs of any kind I lardy was not 
only bored, but irritated It seemed like a 
curious kind of fraud He put the manu¬ 
script aside, and went on with his day's 
tout me JJ 

+ “But the Indian manuscript nagged him 
in the course of his dailv routine Wild 
theorems Theorems such as he had never 
seen before noi imagined A fraud or 
genius He sent word to Liltlewood . 
Befoie midnight they knew and knew for 
certain, the writer of these manuscripts was 
a man of genius That was as much as they 
could judge, that night " 

It was later that Hardy decided that 
Ramanujan was, in terms of a natural 
mathematical genius, in the class of Gauss 
and Euler However, Hardy was not the first 
mathematician who received Ramanujan's 
manuscripts Two eminent English mathe¬ 
maticians before him had returned them 
without credit 1 

In 1914. Ramanujan „ame to England 
and then bloomed a hiendship, both 
touching and rewarding Hardy taught him 
some formal mathematics, as if he were his 
student- not an easy ta«k, when the stu 
dent is a genius Hardy was always per 
plexed and cautious “What was to be done 
in the way of teaching him modern muthe 
mahcV The limitations of his knowledge 
were as startlingas its piofnundity . Ml his 
results, new or old, right or wrong, had 
been arnved at hy a piocess of mingled 
argument, intuition and induction of which 
he was entirely unable to give a coherent 
account.” During this time, it is probable 
that Hardy learnt more than Ramanujan. 
And together they produced five papers of 
the highest quality. 

According to Hardy. "His friend and 
collaborator Pro f J. E Ldtlewood was a 


much more poweiful mathematician than 
he was and his prote'ge' Ramanujan had 
absolute natural genius, comparable to that 
of the greatest mathematicians ” In A 
Mathematician* Apology he says, "I still say 
to mvself when I am depressed and find 
myself forced to listen to pompous and 
tiresome people, “Well, I have done one 
thing vou could never have done, and that 
is to have collaborated with both Littlewood 
and Ramanujan on something like equal 
terms" 

In nature. Ramanujan was a simple, 
unassuming man, very obedient to his 
mother and loving to his wife. He never 
used to call his wife by her first name but 
used to address her as vcettukari (my 
house) Rs 60 per month was religiously 
paid to his mother during his stay abroad 
Always kind and gentle to his friends, he 
was often sensitive to an extreme, cooking 
on his own m his rooms in England There 
is a funny incident with Prol G C 
Chalteru, former Vice-Chancellor of the 
Rjjasthan University when he was m Eng 
land Ramanuian had invited the Chattel - 
jees and some of his ti lends for dinner in 
his Trinity rooms The dinner was prepared 
by Ramanujan himself with great care 

However, when Ha Chatter jee refused the 
third helping of the soup prepared hy 
Ramanuian, he suddenly disappeared from 
the house He slaved awav for five days 
because, m his own words, “I felt hurl and 
insulted when th«* ladies didn’t take the 
soup I served I went out m despair and did 
not want to come in while they were in the 
house " 

In 1918, the Royal Society elected Rama¬ 
nuian as a Fellow and in the same year 
Trinity also elected him a Fellow. He was 
awarded the distinguished title of FkS (Fel¬ 


low ol the Royal Society) at the age of 31. 
and the study room of Isaac Newton in the 
Royal Society, which was normally kept 
locked, was made available to Ramanujan. 
England showered on him all the honours 
that weie possible, while probably in India 
he would have Ifd an uneventful existence. 

In England. Ramanujan showed interest 
in “what was unexpected, strange and odd; 
he had quite a small library of hooks by 
Circle Squarers and other cranks” says 
Hardy and even published in the Journal of 
the Indian Mathematical Society (1913), an 
article titled ‘Squaring the Circle' 

Though a substantial part of Ramanu¬ 
jan's work is devoted to rediscovery of ideas 
which weie already woiked out oi known, 
many of the mathematical piohlems pul 
forward bv him continue to baffle the 
mathematicians even today Curiously, 
though they have not been proved, they 
have not been disproved either 

Kamanuian's noteworthy contributions 
were his ‘algebraic apptoximahons of loi), 
las thornv of partitions and the allied parts 
of the I hem ics of elliptic functions and 
continued fractions 1 ' The idiosvnciacies ol 
all numbers weie known to him and ‘ every 
positive integer was one of his personal 
friends' 

In spring of 1917, Ramanujan fell ill. 
Apparently, the harsh English climate did 
not suit him well In 1919, he returned to 
India hut soon died of tuberculosis at 
Madras on 26 April 1920 when he was not 
even 33 years old 1 lardy wrote an apprupi i - 
ate epitaph 'Galois died at 23, Akhel at 27, 
Ramanujan at 32. Rieman at 40 I do not 
know an instance of a major mathematical 
advance initiated hy a man past 50“ 

B. S. Mahajan 





EYE OF THE ROHINI 

T. K. Alex 
K. K. Kurian 


R OH1NI-D2 is probably the smal¬ 
lest satellite with a remote sens¬ 
ing payload capable of imaging 
the Earth in two spectral bands. 
The spacecraft weighing 41 kg was 
built at the Indian Space Research 
Organisation’s usro) Satellite Centre at 
Bangalore and was launched by the 
Indian rocket slv:i-I)2 from Sriharikota 
on April 17 last year. The major experi¬ 
ment in this mission is a small camera 
called "Smart Sensor". 

The picture data from a satellite is 
transmitted to ground station in the 
form of electrical pulses (as in the case 
of the Morse code) The rate at which 
these pulses are sent from satellite to 
ground station (called "downward data 
rate") is measured in bits per second. 
The downward data rate for Rohini-02 
spacecraft is 32 kilobits per second. 

Unlike conventional sensors, smart 
sensors have "m-built intelligence" for 


All set for the launch . Left: The satellite 
Rohini-D2 perched atop SLV3-D2 rocket at 
Sriharikota. Below: Close-up of the two- 
band smart sensor camera which is car¬ 
rying out a mqjor part of the Rohini 
mission 



on-board decision-making. They pro¬ 
cess data on-board and transmit only 
useful data. This not only reduces the 
downward data rate, but also helps 
weed out the undesirable data at the 
source. 

Other smart sensors can activate an 
on-board system under favourable con¬ 
ditions without waiting for a ground 
command. For instance, such a camera 
operates only when there is sufficient 
ground illumination and when the 
satellite's "health"—its systems are 
working safely, it stops taking pictures 
if the area is covered by clouds. A 
satellite then does not have to wait for a 
ground command about "what to do 
next". This in essence is the "smart" 
technique where human intervention 
is minimal and actions quick and 
pi ease. 

The advent of these intelligent^' 1 
cameras comes m the wake of advances i 
in solid state technology Microproces¬ 
sor based systems and solid state imag¬ 
ing devices are routinely being used in 
space missions these days and various 
types of smart sensors have been suc¬ 
cessfully tried by National Aeronautics 
Space Administration (NASA) and other 
agencies. The smart sensors are vitally 
important in unmanned space mis¬ 
sions, particularly in the long-iange 
planetary probes and also in small 
satellites like Rohini where weight and 
electrical power lequirements pose se- \ 
verc constraints. 

The smart sensor in Rohmi-D2 sattl- 
lite has two lenses. One allows red light 
which is in the spectral band of 600- 
700 nanometers (nm). The other allows 
infra-red radiation in the spectral band 
of 800-900 nm. Thus the camera is 
capable of taking pictures in two bands. 
But these are not transmitted simul¬ 
taneously. The sensor compares on¬ 
board the two pictures and generates a 
classified picture called the "feature 
picture". The feature picture contains 
only four important ground features 
namely, water, vegetation, bare land 
and cloud/snow. It is this capability of 
the sensor for on-board classification of 
ground features which renders it 
"intelligent". 




The images of the earth from space reveal 
the world-wide interaction of man and his 
environment in a uniquely 
comprehensive way. They provide an 
unrivalled global perspective 



Hie sensor comprises two solid state 
cameras, a horizon crossing sensor and 
a sun sensor. It is a very compact 
arrangement weighing less than 2.4 kg. 
The peak power requirement is 4.5 
Watts. Because of power constraints, 
the camera cannot be operated con¬ 
tinuously. The system is turned on for 
l( minutes and switched off before it 
leaves the visibility of ground station. 
As a safeguard there is also an automa- 
tic.timer switch-off facility which com¬ 
es into play if the switch-off command 
from ground station fails to work. 

Before the camera is turned on, 
certain parameters are checked. Only 
daytime land passes with sufficient 
brightness are selected for operation of 
the camera. But ideal conditions are 

The Rohlnl-D2 satellite. Arrow shows the 
optical head'of the camera projecting from 
Vie bel/y band solar panels. 



not always available. Mission control 
has also to determine that other condi¬ 
tions like the health of the satellite— 
power, temperature, etc—are favour¬ 
able before the payload operation is 
conducted. The satellite orientation 
imd spin rate have also to be checked 
and the necessary corrections are to be 
applied - if needed. 


Rohmi-D2 is a spinning satellite with 
its spin axis perpendicular to the orbit¬ 
al plane (see diagram). The optical axes 
of the cameras are aligned normal to 
the spin axis. As the satellite rotates, 
the field of view (Kovj of the camera 
sweeps the Earth in every spin. The 
horizon crossing sensor generates a 
pulse when the camera is looking at a 


spot 4.5 degrees away from the local 
vertical. This scan-start pulse initiates 
an on-board memory to store data from 
the cameras. At the time of occurrence 
of scan start pulse, the line array will be 
viewing a scene marked A! to A 2% in 
Pig. 3. The signal from the line array is 
sequentially switched and a series of 
analog voltage pulses are obtained. The 
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analog voltage is converted into digital 
signals and stored in the memory. 
Normally, this operation takes two mil¬ 
liseconds (known as integration time of 
the system). By this time, the satellite 
has turned and a new scene, marked as 
B x to B M i, on the diagram, appears for 
imaging. This second line image also is 
stored followed by a third line and so 
forth upto 80 lines. In this way, a 
picture pqks of an area approxirnately 
250 km by 80 km is stored in the- 
memory. The stored image is transmit¬ 
ted to ground station in 4.8 seconds 
and the camera is set ready for taking 
the next picture. The pictures ^ are 
received at the rate of one picture per^ 
spin. These pictures joined together to 
give a contiguous picture of 250 km 
swath width. (A typical picture mosaic 
obtained m 118 ,h orbit of Kuhim-I)2 is 
shown in Fig. 5.) 

Such imaging with a linear array 
detector, (known as the “pushbroonV 1 
technique) is among the simplest ways 
of imaging The sensor is devoid of a 
shutter or any mechanical moving 
system. Except for the spectral filters, 
both the cameras are identical and view 
the same scene. In the normal mode of 
operation, a picture taken by the visible 
camera is transmitted. The infra-red 
channel can be selected by a ground 
command. However, both the camera 
outputs -visible and infra-red—are 
used on-board for comparing and 
generating the fcatuie picture which is 
transmitted along with the normal 
picture This offers several advantages. 
Different ground features reflect sun’s 
radiation differently Foi example 
water 1ms more reflectance in the red 
region than in the infra-red region 
whereas vegetation reflects more in the 
infra-red region than it does in the red 
region The pictures taken in different 
spectral hands can theiefore provide us 
better mdvement about the nature of 
ground k.ilures than can be had from a 
single panchromatic (normal black and 
white) picture, 

A camera on a satellite can collect 
enoimous amount ol data. In smart 
sensors, special electronic circuits are 
provided which can iden’ity useful data 
from data that are ot no relevance to 


p x 

Fig. 3 Scan geometry of the smart sensor 

the mission These sensors will trans¬ 
mit “only useful” data, ignoring the 
irrelevant data like clouds etc. 

The picture data is actually an analog 
electronic signal, with different voltage 
levels as in the case of a television 
signal. These analog voltages are con¬ 
verted into digital signals or bits (m 
pulses of zero or high level) and stored 
m on board electronic memory. Tele¬ 
metered data is received as a senes ot 
“woids". Each word consists ot seven 
bits. Out of these, five hits tell about 
the voltage level coi responding to a 
single picture element (called pixel) 
The other two bits tell about the nature 
til the ground feature Thus, the pic 
ture as well as tlk feature picture arc 
telemetered in *■ single stream of bits, 
suitably coded The data is decoded m 
the ground station to separate the 
•picture and the feature picture using a 
computer. 

The field of view of the camera (the 
look angle) is fixed. As the height 
increases, the area covered by the 
camera look angle also increases. At a 
nominal height of 300 km each picture 
element corresponds to one km, that 


is, the resolution is one km. It the 
height is increased to 1,000 km the 
resolution becomes approximately two 
km The resolution can also vary if the 
satellite is inclined to its normal posi¬ 
tion ttilted case). 

Kohim-D2 has a highly elliptical orbit. 
Its altitude varies from 4,000 km to 860 
km. As a result, the ground resolution 
varies from 0 8 to 1.7 km in tire 
cross track” direction. The resolution 
“along-track” direction again depends 
on the spin rate and the integration 
time selected. Hie normal rate of spur 
is between six rpm and eight rpm. 
However, the satellite can be spun up 
ui down as desired hv suitable ground 
commands 

Single band imagery together with a 
feature picture has a wide range of 
applications in the field of remote 
sensing. The picture gives you the 
details of the area covered such as the 
extent of vegetation inland water 
bodies and cloud coverage over selected 
regions (Fig 4 shows a typical map 
drawn using smart sensor pictures 
showing the area under vegetation in 
South India.) Pictures obtained from 
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Fig. 4 Checking vegetation cover in South India 

Fig. 5 A typical picture mosaic obtained in a single orbit of ftohini-D2 satellite 



identical ground cover passes at diffe¬ 
rent times are useful for studies of 
seasonal variation of ground feature. 
Pictures generated after ground com¬ 
puter processing can provide further 
details like the density of vegetation 
and soil types. 

Another potential use of these pic¬ 
tures is to identify known landmarks 
and use the data for refining satellite 
orbits and altitude data (see diagramh 
This is one of the latest techniques 
used in Earth-looking satellites. This 
goal was successfully accomplished by 
using landmarks (ground control 
points) and the orbit and altitude data« 
are being improved. 

In the very first two months, the 
satellite completed more than 900 
orbits and beamed approximately an 
equal number of picture frames. More 
than 90 per cent of the Indian sub¬ 
continent wa§ covered in these passes. 
The raw pictures obtained in these 
passes are further processed and anno¬ 
tated pictures were generated, with 
geometrical and radiometric correc¬ 
tions. (Fig. 1 and 2 show a set of the 
photographs of different areas of Indian 
territory.) 

Rohmi-[)2 serves as a platform to 
test many new technologies in a single 
flight. The smart sensor technique is 
successfully tested in this flight and all 
the mission goals of the camera system 
have been met The technology of 
remote sensing using solid state detec¬ 
tors has started a new generation of 
sensor systems. The smart sensor m 
Kohini is leading the wav to the de¬ 
velopment of advanced sensor systems 
in the Indian Remote Sensing Satellite 
OKs) to he launched in 1986 which will 
have a capahilit\ to image the country 
with a spatial resolution of better than 
'|0 metres m four spectral bands. H 


T K Me\ is tin fr/iuipaJ Scientist oi Swart 
Sensor h.ipenment in Hohim Satellite fresenthj 
he ts the hnjei t Directw tor the Remote Sensing 
Experiment m the lomt fndo Soviet manned 
spate fhaht 

K /<. Kunan is the (htel Dcsnjner of the 
Camera System and the Fleet! onu s of the Smart 
Sensor Camera . He uas responsible for the 
development of a simitar t amera m Rahim -1)1 
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DARWIN ON 


DARWIN 


W HAT are the origins of knowledge and 
the well-springs of human creativity' 
How did the best of scientists manage to 
make the contributions they did' Can we 
learn from the autobiographies of the great, 
how circumstances and incidents in their 
lives helped them in making their discover¬ 
ies? In the late 1960 s when James Watson 
chronicled his personal view ot how the 
$tructure of deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) 
was discovered, in The Double Helix”, the 
book received extensive notices Prof. 
Gunther Stent in a self-admitted act of 
“derivative, second-order scholarship" re¬ 
viewed half a dozen icviews and noted that if 
one only read those, one woulJ find it 
difficult to say that all the reviewers had 
read the same hook, implying that no two 
persons perceive things exactly alike (Of 
course, this point has been made even by 
moviemakers as in Kashomon (1950) by 
Akira Kurosawa who tried to convey the 
message that our memory regularly plays 
“tricks' on us since different persons in the 
movie viewing the same events recounted 
them differently) Biologists also find that 
the human mind is not just a high fidelity 
recording machine and that between the 
sense reception and storage in the memory, 
there may be a selective destruction of 



Down House (above) the home of Charles Darwin (inset). Wild plants like the Bee Orchid 
(below left), White Bryony (below right) and the Pyramidal Orchid (facing page), which 
grew In abundance at Down House in Kent, provided Darwin with the living proof of his 
contention that species could change by the process of “Natural Selection 





“Charles Darwin and Thomas Henry 
Huxley Autobiographies.” Edited with an 
introduction by Gavin de Beer. Oxford 
University Press 1983, pp. 123, 

Price £2.50 



information In the introduction to Auto¬ 
biographies of Charles Darwin and T.H 
Huxley”, the editor ot the hook Sir Gavin de 
Beer quotes, Hudcy, “Autobiographies are 
essentially works ot fiction, whatever biog¬ 
raphies may be " In spite of this forewarn¬ 
ing. the Autobiographic ^ provide illuminat¬ 
ing sidelights on various aspects of the lives 
of the two great scientists and even include 
lessons m scientific creativity 
So much lias been written about Darwin 
that it is refreshing to read what the man 
has to say about himself and his scientific 
discoveries As his books go, this is a 
relatively slim volume with less than 100 
pages ot his autobiography in it. Even this 
we mav not have had if a German editor had 
not asked him to describe the development 
of his mind and character The outline of 
Darwin's lile is well known Born 1809, he 
received his Bachelor of Arts Degree in 1831 
and was to become a clergyman when he 
was offered the post of an unpaid naturalist 
ahoaid // M. S Bcciij/c. That liteially 
changed the course of Ins life. The five-vear 
voyage around the world brought home to 
him the point that species are not immut¬ 
able as was becoming apparent to him from 
fossil and adaptive evidence But what was 
the mechanism of this change 9 There was a 
pause and after reading “Malthas on Popu¬ 
lation a bright idea came that favourahle 
variations would he preserved and prop¬ 
agated and unfavourable ones eliminated 
According to Sir Gavin, however, Darwin 
already had the idea ol the importance ot 
selection in special ion as is borne out from 
his Post Notebook written at least six 
months before Ins reading of Malthus Thus 
he had either tor gotten about iL or was 
oveici editing Malthus 
In 1812 Darwin prepared the initial 
.35-page abstract ol his theory which was 
then enlarged to 2.3U pages in 1841 In 
I8')h. Lvell advised him In document his 
views lullv He slatted b» do so. hut in 18.58 
he received an ahshaci from Allred Wallace 
proposing an essentially similar rnec hanism 
of natural selection lor spoliation At the 
request ol Lvell and Huokvi. an ex*rad 
from Darwin s essay along with that ot 
Wallace w.i.s published Ac eroding to |)ar 
win, the (wo publications went practical 
unnoticed and the only published comment 
the\ received '\,is from Pud llaughton ol 
Duhbn who -.aid that "all that was new m 
them was false ami what was true was old” 
The moral ot the story was that things had 
to he explained at length Therefore, Darwin 
prcpaied a volume on the Transmutation of 
Species which u is published in 1859 


Darwin must have been pleased with the 
reception the “Origin of Species” received for 
he .states that (ill 187b, m England alone 
16,000 copies of the book were sold. It was 
translated into every major European lan¬ 
guage and an essay appeared in Hebrew 
which claimed that his theory was con¬ 
tained in the Old Testament. 

In concluding his “Origin of Species" 
Darwin anticipated that, “light would be 
thrown on the origin of man and his 
history". In his autobiography, he clarifies 
that this was writLen with the intention of 
of emphasising his views that man and his 
mind were not exempt from the forces of 
evolution and natural selection. And in his 
usual manner, he went about collecting 
evidence and published his “Descent ot 
Man” in 1871 As an aside, it should he 
mentioned that Wallace's views on the 
question of the evolution of the human 
mind were not the same as those of Darwin 
and were somewhat mystical Darwin's 
hook on. the “Expression of the emotions m 
men and animals" was published in 1872 
and this became another charlbuster It 
sold 5,267 copies on the ciav ol its publica 
tion' 

So, what was Darwin's seaet of success? 
Fortunately, here he gave his own opinion 
ot what he considered his strengths and 
weaknesses “I have no great quickness of 
apprehension or wit which is so remarkable 
m some clever men, tor instances Huxley” 
He, however, thought that lie had an 
extensive, although somewhat hazy mem¬ 
ory In tesponse to some critics who said, 
“Oh. he is a good observer but has no power 
of reasoning” he defended himself by saying 
that the ‘Origin ol Species" was one long 
aigument which had successfully convinced 
a number of able men and which also 
established his pnwet of reasoning He also 
claimed for himself a fair share ot common 
sense and invenlion He was a careful 
observer and industrious m collecting facts 
M*»ie than that he professed his love for 
natural science and boundless patience 
when relied mg on any subject Thus, 
Darwin emerges as .•aequLs Monod's quint¬ 
essential man ot science--setting up a 
systematic confrontation between logic and 
experience 

Thomas Huxley s autobiography is even 
more fragmentary and throws little light on 
matters such as the "Battle of Oxford" His 
interests were wide- ranging and by the time 
he was elected Fellow of the Royal College 
of Science at the ago ot 26, his major 
contributions seem to have been on the 
structure of the human hair sheath and on 


the anatomy of the Medusae. His four-year 
voyage on //. A/. S. Rattlesnake which was 
surveying Australian waters was somewhat 
similar to Darwin's Beagle odyssey. Apart 
from his contributions to science, he is best 
known for championing the theory of 
natural selection and defending it from 
attacks particularly those from the clergy. 

In his autobiography, he sets out his vvflf 
contributions, “‘to promote the increase of 
natural knowledge and to forward the 
application of scientific methods of investi¬ 
gation to all the problems of life to the best 
of my ability”. He also advanced the princi¬ 
ple of agnosticism putting evidence and 
reason above belief. 

Huxley subordinated his ambition for 
scientific fame lo the popularisation of 
science, organisation of scientific education 
and above all to fight any clerical opposition 
to evolution and science. Thus, although 
scientifically Huxley may not be ranked 
with Darwin, he emerges as a man who 
devoted his energies to the promotion and V,! 
defence of science and acknowledges this * 
with extraordinary candour and intellectual 
honesty. In his speech when he was 
awarded the Darwm Medal, he said that Ins 
contributions in science were not upto 
those of either Alfred Wallace who was 
awarded the Royal Society's first Darwin 
Medal or of Sir Joseph Hooker, a subsequent 
recipient. So, why was he selected for this 
honour? Huxley himself provided the 
answer: may be as poet John Milton wrote, 
“They also serve who only stand and wait” 
hut in his case this standing and waiting 
aiqu'red a peculiar chaiacter, that of active 
defence against the onslaughts on evolution , 
anJ science. "1 was convinced that It e 
‘Origin ot Species' was a ship laden with 
cargo of rich value, and which, if she weie 
pei mitted to pursue her course would reach 
.i veritable scientific Cnlconda " 

Autobiographical accounts even if pep 
pered with inadvertent fiction are always 
worth more than the critical hiographies for 
the reason that, it is expected that the 
authors would have a greater fee 1 than 
anyone else for their own material and 
contributions To that extent, even though 
the two autobiographies are short, they are 
worthwhile for the look-in they provide into 
the minds of two eminent and dauntless 
Victorians. 

N. K. Notani 

Dr N K. A 'otoni is u fellow of the fndioti* 
National Science Academy and is Head ot 
the Biology and Agriculture Division, Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre. Bombay 
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The mystery of the Monte Carlo lock 


W E last left Inspector Ciaig 
seated comfortably aboard a 
train outward bound from 
Transylvania, relieved at the 
thought of returning home. ’‘Enough 
of these vampires 1 ” he said to himself. 
“I'll be glad to get back to London, 
where things are normal!” 

Little did Craig realise that another 
adventure awaited him before his re- 
turn—an adventure of a very different 
nature from the two already related, 
and one that should appeal to those 
who enjoy combinatorial puzzles. This 
is what happened: 

The inspector decided to stop off in 
Pans to attend to a few matters, and 
when he had finished he look a train 
from Paris to Calais, planning to cross 
the Channel to Dover. But, just as he 
got off at Calais, he was met by a 
French police officer who handed him a 
wire from Monte Carlo, begging him to 
come at once to help solve an “impor¬ 
tant problem”. 

“Oh heavens,” thought Craig, “III 
never get home at this rate!” 

Still, duty was duty, and so Craig 
completely changed his plans, went to 
Monte Carlo, and was met at the 
station by an official named Martinez, 
who promptly took him to one of the 
banks. 

“The problem is this," explained 
Martinez. “We have lost the combina¬ 
tion to our biggest safe and to blow it 
open would be prohibitively 
expensive!" 

“How ever did that happen?” asked 
Craig. 

“The combination is written on only 
one card, and one of the employees 
carelessly let! it inside the sale when he 
locked it’" 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Craig. 
“No one remembers the combination?” 

“Absolutely no one,” sighed Mar¬ 
tinez. 1 And the worst of it is that if the 
wrong combination is used, the lock 
will be jammed permanent Iv. Then 
there will he no recourse left but to 
blow open the safe, which, as I said, 
just isn't feasible—not only because of 
the cost of the medunism but also 
because some extremely valuable and 



highly fiagile materials are stored m 
it.” 

“Now, just a minute 1 ” said Craig, 
“how can it be that you use a lock 
mechanism that can be permanently 
damaged by a wrong combination?” 

“I was very much against purchasing 
the lock,” said Martinez, “but ! was 
overruled by the board of directors. 
They claimed that the mechanism had 
some uniquely valuable features which 
more than compensated for the dis¬ 
advantage of possibly ruining it by 
using the wrong combination.” 

“This is really the most ridiculous 
situation I've ever heard!” said Craig. 

“I heartily agree!” cried Martinez. 
“But what is to be doneV' 


“Frankly, I can’t think of anything,' 
replied Craig, “and 1 certainly cannot 
be of any help, since there are no clues 
I'm very much afraid I have made this 
trip for nothing!” 

“Ah. but there are clues’” said Mai- 
tinez, a little more brightly. “Otherwise 
I would never have put you to the 
trouble of coming here.” 

“Oh?” said Craig. 

“Yes,” said Martinez. “Some time 
ago we had a very interesting though 
rather queer employee, a mathemati¬ 
cian particularly interested in com¬ 
binatorial puzzles. He took a keen 
interest in combination locks and stu¬ 
died the mechanism of this safe with 
great care. He pronounced it the most 
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“Of course it is,” replied McCulloch. 
“My machine is not a random device! It 
operates according to strictly 
deterministic laws. • 


unusual and clever locking mechanism 
he had ever seen. He was constantly 
inventing puzzles, with which he 
amused many of us f and once he wrote, 
a paper listing several properties of the 
locking mechanism, and asserting that 
from these properties we could actually 
deduce a combination that would open 
the safe. He gave this to us as a 
recreational puzzle, but it was far too 
difficult." 

“And where is this paper?” asked 
Craig. “I suppose it is also locked up in 
the safe with the card bearing the 
combination?” 

“Happily, no,” said Martinez, as he 
produced the manuscript from his desk 
drawer. “Fortunately, I kept it in here.” 

Inspector Craig studied the manu¬ 
script carefully. 

“I can see why none of you solved the 
puzzle; it appears extremely difficult! 
Wouldn’t it be easier simply to 
contact the author? Surely he remem¬ 
bers or could reconstruct the combina¬ 
tion, couldn't he?" 

“He worked here under the name of 
■Martin Farkus', but that was probably 
an assumed name.” replied Martinez. 
“No efforts to find him have been 
successful " 

“Mm!” replied Craig, "1 guess the 
only alternative is to try and solve this 
puzzle, but it might take weeks or 
seveial months.” 

' "There is one more thing I must tell 
you,” said Martinez. “It is absolutely 
imperative that the safe be opened by 
June first; it contains some state docu * 
ments that have to he produced on the 
morning of June second. If we cannot 
find the combination by then, we will 
be forced to blow open the safe regard¬ 
less of cost. The document itself won’t 
be hurt by the explosion, since it is in a 
very stout inner safe, as far as possible 
from the door of the outer safe. And as 
for the other items—well, this docu¬ 
ment -comes first! But it would be 
worth quite a sum of money to us not 
to have to resort to that alternative!” 

;T1I see what I can do,” said Craig, 
rising. “I can t promise you anything, 
though of course I’ll do my best.” 


After Craig’s return to London, he at 
first spent a good deal of time on the 
Monte Carlo lock puzzle. Then, since 
he was getting nowhere, he decided 
that it might be best to rest a while 
from the problem and went to visit an 
old friend named Norman McCulloch 
whom he had not seen for years. He 
and McCulloch had been fellow stu¬ 
dents at Oxford, and Craig recalled him 
in those days as a delightful, if some¬ 
what eccentric, chap who was con¬ 
stantly inventing all sorts of curious 


“No." replied McCulloch, “deciding 
to put the number in is not enough; 
you have actually to put the number 
in.” 

“Oh, well, of course!” said Craig. “I 
meant to ask whether once the number 
has been put in, if it is definitely 
determined what number comes out.” 

“Of course it is,” replied McCulloch. 
“My machine is not a random device! It 
operates according to strictly determi¬ 
nistic laws. 

“Let me explain the rules,” he con- 



gadgets. Now, this whole story takes 
place in the days before modern com¬ 
puters were invented, but McCulloch 
had put together a crude mechanical 
computer of a sort. 

“I’ve been having ever so much fun 
with this device,” explained McCulloch. 
“I’ve not yet found any practical use for 
it, but it has some intriguing features.” 
“What does it do'” asked Craig 
“Well,” replied McCulloch, “you put 
a number into the machine, and after a 
while a number comes out of the 
machine ” 

“The same number or a different 
one?” asked Craig 

“That depends on what number you 
put in.” 

“I see,’ replied Craig 
“Now,” continued McCulloch, "the 
machine doesn’t accept all numbers - 
only some. Those which the machine 
accepts, I call acceptable numbers.” 

“That sounds like perfectly logical 
terminology,” said Craig, "hut 1 would 
like to know which numbers are 
acceptable and which are not. Is there a 
definite law concerning this? Also, is 
there a definite law concerning what 
number comes out once you have 
decided what acceptable number to put 
in?” 


tmued. “To begin with, by a number I 
mean a positive whole number; my 
present machine doesn't handle nega¬ 
tive numbers or fractions. A number N 
is written m the usual way as a string of 
the digits 0,1,2,3,4.5.6.7,8,9. However, 
the only numbers my machine handles 
are those in which 0 does not occur; for 
example, numbers like 23 or 5492, but 
not numbers like 502 or 3250607. 
Given two numbers A’. At —now by NM 
I don t mean N times M 1 By NM I mean 
the number obtained by first writing 
the digits of N in the order m which 
they occui, and then following it by the 
digits of M. so. for example, if N is the 
number 53 and M is the number 728 
by NM 1 mean Ihe number 5372S Or if 
N is 4 and M is 39. by NM I mean 439." 

"What a curious operation on num¬ 
bers 1 ’’ exclaimed Craig in surprise. 

*1 know.” replied McCulloch, “but 
this is the operation the machine 
understands best. Anyway, let me ex¬ 
plain to you the rules <>! operation. I say 
that a number X produces a number Y. 
meaning that X is acceptable and that 
when X is put into the machine, Y is 
the number that comes out. The first 
rule is as follows- 

“Rule 1: For any number X, the 
number 2X (that is, 2 followed by X, 
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not 2 times X!) is acceptable, and 2X 
produces X. 

‘Tor example, 253 produces 53; 
27482 produces 7482. 23985 produces 
3985, and so forth. In other words, if I 
put a number 2X into the machine, the 
machine erases the 2 at the beginning 
and what is left the X—comes out." 

“That’s easy enough to understand," 
replied Craig "What are the other 
rules?" 

“There is only one more rule," 
replied McCulloch, "but first let me tell 
you this. For any number X. the 
number X2X plays a particularly prom¬ 
inent role. I call the number X2X the 
associate of the number X. So, for 
example, the associate of 7 is 727; the 
associate ot 594 is 5942594. Now, here 
is the other rule- 


"NuleX- For any numbers X and Y. if 
X produces Y, then 3X produces the 
associate of Y. 

"For example, 27 produces 7, by 
Rule J: therefore 327 produces the asso¬ 
ciate of 7. which is 727. Thus 327 
produces 727 Again, 2586 produces 
586. hence 32586 produces the associ¬ 
ate of 586, winch is 5862586.” 

At this point, McCulloch fed the 
number 32386 into the machine and, 
alter much groaning and squeaking, 
the number 3862586 finally did come 
out. 

"Machine needs a little oiling," com¬ 
mented McCulloch "But lets consider 
another example in two to see if you 
have K lly grasped the rules Suppose l 
put in 3327. what will come out' We 
alrcad\ know that 327 produces 727, so 
3327 products the associate of 727, 
which i: 7272727 What number does 
33327 pioduiL ,J Well, since 3327 pro¬ 
duces 7272727 (a^ we have just just 
seen), then .53 527 pioduces the associ¬ 
ate o I 7272727 which is 
727272727272727 As another exam¬ 
ple. 239 pmcliues 59. 3239 produces 
59259. 332.59pi oduces 59239259259. 
3332:59 produces ; 

592 59259259259259259259 " 

"I set *»aid Craig, "hut the only 
number" you have mentioned so tar 
which seem to produce ' anything are 
numbers beginning with either 2 or 3 


“Machine needs a little oiling,’ 
commented McCulloch 


What about numbers beginning, say, 
with 4?” 

"Oh, the only numbers accepted by 
this machine are those beginning with 

2 or 3, and not even all of those are 
acceptable. I am planning one day to 
build a larger machine which accepts 
more numbers." 

“What numbtrs beginning with 2 or 

3 are not acceptable?" asked Craig 
“Well, 2 alone is not acceptable, 

since it does not come within the scope 
of either Rule 1 or Rule 2, but any 
multidigital number beginning with 2 


which produces itself; when you put N 
into the machine, out comes the very 
same number N. Can you find such a 
number?” 

2 . 

“Very good,” said McCulloch, after 
Craig showed him his solution. “And 
now for another interesting feature of 
this machine; There is a number^N 
which produces its own associate— i -in 
other words, if you put N into the 
machine, the number N2N comes out 
Can you find such a number?” 

Craig found this puzzle more diffi¬ 



is acceptable. No number consisting 
entirely of 3s is acceptable. Also 32 is 
not acceptable, nor is 332. nor any 
string of 3s followed by 2 But for any 
number X, 2X is acceptable; 32X is 
acceptable. 332X and 3332X are accept¬ 
able; and so forth In short, the only 
acceptable numbers are 2X, 32X, 332X, 
3332X, and any string of 3s followed by 
2X. And 2X produces X; 32X produces 
the associate of X, 332X produces the 
associate of the associate of X-- which 
it is convenient to call the double 
associate of X, 3332X produces the 
associate of thi associate of the associ¬ 
ate ot X—this number 1 call the triple 
associate ol X—and so on " 

"I fullv understand," said Craig, "and 
now I would like to know just what are 
the curious features of this machine to 
which you have alluded 7 " 

"Oh,' replied McCulloch, "it leads to 
all sorts ol curious combinatorial puz¬ 
zles—here, let me show you some!" 

1 . 

"To begin with a simple example," said 
McCulloch, "theic is a number N 


cult, but he managed to solve it. Can 
you? 

3. 

“Excellent 1 ” said McCulloch. "But 
there is one thing t would like to know 
how did you go about finding this 
number? Was it just trial and error, or 
did you have some systematic plan 7 
Also, is the number you found the only 
number that produces its own associ¬ 
ate, or are there others?" 

Lraig then explained his method for 
finding the number N in the last 
problem, and also answered McCul¬ 
loch’s question as to whether there 
were other possible solutions. The 
reader should find Craig’s analysis here 
to be of considerable interest, and it 
facilitates, moreover, the solutions of 
several other puzzles of the present 
chapter. 

4. 

"Apropos of my last question,” said 
McCulloch, “how did you solve the first 
problem? Is there more than one num¬ 
ber that produces itself?” 

Craig’s answer is given in the 
solutions. 
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Inspector Craig ultimately did succeed in 
solving the mystery of the Monte Carlo 
lock 
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Solutions 

1 . 

One such number is 323. Since 23 
produces 3 (by Rule 1), then, by Rule 2 t 
323 must produce the associate of 3, 
which is 323—the very same number! 

Are there other such numbers? For 
Craig’s answer, see the solution "to 
ProMem 4. 

2 . 

The number Craig found was 33233. 
Now. any number of the form 332X 
produces the double associate of X. so 
33233 produces the double associate of 
33—that is. the associate of the associ¬ 
ate of 33. Now. the associate of 33 is the 
original number 33233: hence the dou¬ 
ble associate of 33 is the associate of 
33233. Thu* 33233 produces the asso¬ 
ciate of 33233—that is, it produces its 
own associate. 

How was this number found and is 
it the only solution''* Craig gives his 
answers to these questions in the 
solution to the next problem. 

3. 

Here is how Craig found a solution to 
Problem 2 and also settled the question 
of whether or not there are any other 
solutions. I shall give his explanation in 
his own words: 

“My problem was to find a nurr oer N 
that produces N2N. This N must oe one 
of the forms 2X. 32X. 332X. 3332X. etc, 
and I must discover X. Could a number 
of the form 2X work 7 * Clearly not. since 
2X produces X, which is obviously 
shorter (has fewer digits) than the 
associate of 2X. So no numbei of the. 
form 2X could possibly work 

“What about a number ot the form 
32X? It also produces a number which 
is loo short: it produces the associate of 
X, which is obviously shorter than the 
associate of 32X ; 

“What about a number of the lorm 
332X? Well, it produces the double 
associate of X. which is X2X2X2X, 
whereas what is required is to produce 
the associate of 332X, which is 
332X2332X. Now. can X2X2X2X be the 
same number as 332X2332X? What 
about the comparative lengths? Well, 
letting A be the number of digits in X, 
the number X2X2X2X has 4A + 3 digits 


(since there are four Xs and three 2s), 
whereas 332X2332X has 2A 4 7 digits. 
Can 4A + 3 = 2h 4 V Yes, if A -= 2. 
but for no other A. So lengthwise, a 
number of the form 332X may be 
possibility, hut only if A has two digits. 

“Are there any other possibilities? 
What about a number of the form 
3332X? It produces the triple associate 
of X, which is X2X2X2X2X2X2X2X, 
whereas what is required is to produce 
the associate of 3332X, which is 
3332X23332X. Could these numbers be 
the same? Again, letting A be the 
length of X, the number 
X2X2X2X2X2X2X2X has 8A 4 7 digits, 
whereas 3332X23332X has 2A 4 9 
digits. The only solution to the ques¬ 
tion H/i -r 7 = 2h 4 9 is that A - Va. so 
there is no whole number A that will 
make HA + 7 - 7A + 9: therefore no 
number of the lorm 3332X can work 

“What about a number of the form 
33332X? It produces the quadruple 
associate of X, which has a length of 
16A + 15, whereas the associate of X 
has a length of 2A f 11. Of course, for 
any positive integer A, 16A 4 15 is 
larger than 2/i 4- 11, so a number of 
the form 33332X produces something 
too large 

“If we take a number beginning with 
five 3s instead of four, the disparity 
between the lengths of the number it is 
supposed to produce and the number it 
actually produces is even greater, and if 
we take a number beginning with six or 
more 3s, the disparity is greater yet. 
Therefore, we are back to 332X as the 
only possible solution to the problem, 
so X must be a two-digit numher Thu*, 
the desired N must he of the lorm 
332 jb, where a and b are single digits 
to be determined. Now. 332 ah pro¬ 
duces the double associate of ah, which 
is uh2ab2ab2ab. It is (hatred that 
332 ah produces the associate of 332 ab, 
which is 332ah2'A'S2dh. Can these two 
numbers be the same? Let us compare 
them digit by digit: 

ab2ab2ah2ab 

'£}2ab2‘SS2ab 

“Comparing the first digits of each 
number, we see that a must be 3. 
Comparing the second digits, b must 


also be 3 So N = 33233 is a solution, 
and is the only possible solution." 

4. 

“To tell you the truth," said Craig. “I 
solved the first problem by intuition: I 
didn’t find the numher 323 by any 
systematic method. Also, 1 have not yet 
considered whether there is anv other 
number that produces itself. 

“But I don’t think this should be too 
difficult to settle. Let’s see now, could a 
number ot the form 332X work' 4 * It 
would produce the double associate of 
X, which is X2X2X2X. which has a 
length of 4 h 4 3. with h being the 
length of X. But what is required is to 
produce 332X, which has a length of A 
-I- 3. Obviously, 4A 4 3 is greater than 
A 4 3. if A. is a positive number, so 
332X produces a number that is too 
large. What about 3332X or some 
number beginning with four or more 
3s? No, the disparity would he greater 
yet, the only possibility is a number of 
the form 32X (a number of the form 
2Xis clearly no good: it can’t produce 
2X, since it produces X). Now. 32X 
produces X2X. and what is required is 
that it pioduce itself, which is 32X So 
32X must he the same as X2X Letting 
A be the length o! X. 32X has a length 
of h 4-2 and X2X has a length ot 2h4] 
So 2A f 1 - A 4 2: this means that A 
must be 1. So X is a single digit Now. 
for what digit a is it the case that o2a -- 
32tf* Obviously, a must be 3 Hence 
323 is the only solution 

Inspector Craig ultimate l\ did suc¬ 
ceed in solving the mvster\ of th 
Monte Cailo lock Thai lie could do mi 
was a tribute not <»nl\ lo his own 
ingenuity and that pf McUillmh hut 
also lo tiie 1 1 markable logujl and 
mathematical puzzles .irounJ which 
McCulloch had built Ins a ode mecha¬ 
nical compute! 

Lm ended horn I hi L/di/ot the t met' and other 
Itnnuil puzzle s hu Rat/rnond Smulh/an published 
bu Penquin Hooks IVKI I K pntc CJ iff 
(Distributed in India hq Pemjmn Orersea^ f.tdi 

Raymond Smulh/an melted lm Vs at the 
l nuersthj ot Chuaqo and his Ph D at Pm cbm 
I'ruversitu. and i\ cunentlit on the tacultu tit 
U'hman College. \eir )nrk In addition to benh/ 
a Professor of Mathema/ital Loqu he ha\ 
)K‘rformed as a pnrtes tonal maw it tan 
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ELECTRONIC DICE 


T HE device described below uses two 
integrated uicuiK ten transistors. ten 
I Fills and other discrete components You 
can use the device to plav a dice game. 
Every time vou press the pushbutton the 
device will light up one of the ten LLD% 
representing a particular number. The 
circuit operates so fast that nobody can 
predict which 11 n will light Try your luck. 

For ease ol understanding, the entire 
circuit of the device can he subdivided into 
four stages, the first stage being an astable 
mulhvihratm using ic 555 operating at 
about 1 kHz. 

The K 555 used as an astable multivibra¬ 
tor lias its trigger terminal connected 
directly to the threshold terminal 6 Thus, 
to start with, there is no charge over the 0.1 
mid timing capacitor This triggers the 
lower comparator which, through the con¬ 
trol flip flop and inverting amplifier, drives 
the output high and simultaneously makes 
the discharging transistor (J14 non- 
ciinductive This causes the capacitor to 
charge through the IK and 4 7K resistors 
This charges the timing capacitor to -' ird 
Vic level, that is. threshold level of the 
upper comparator This re-sets the flip-flop, 
which in turn drives Ihe output to its 
normal low stale and brings the discharging 
transistor (Jl4 hack to conduction As the 
terminal No 7 of the k is now clamped to 
ground through the discharging transistor, 
the timing capacitor, instead of charging, 
starts discharging through the 4 7K resis¬ 
tor When the voltage across the capacitor 
falls to 1 $ru \cc level, the lower comparator 
gets tnggered and once again • lianges the 
stales of ilk output and discharging transis¬ 


tor. This causes the capacitor to charge 
again. This completes one cycle of opera¬ 
tion and initiates the next. The process 
continues, making about 1000 cycles per 
second 

The ic 4017 is a cmos type of decade 
counter-divider The ic 4017 contains five 
flip-flop stages, plus a few logic gates The 
h is basically used as a decade counter- 
divider*with 10 decoded decimal outpouts 
for input pulses 0 to 9. 

When Vnu press the pushbutton the 
decade counter ic counts the number of 
pulses provided by the preceding astahle 
multivibrator When the pushbutton is 
released, the counter continues counting, 
tor a second or two This delay is purposely 
provided by using the itc delay circuit in Ihe 
"clock inhibit" terminal of the k When the 
delay is over, the counter stops counting 
and the last i.ki> which was lit when the 
delay was over remains lighted 

When the counter counts, you will feel as 
it all the ten u:us are lit Actually the astahle 
multivibrator operating at 1 kHz makes 
each li.ij light successively for about a 


millisecond. The speed being very high for 
our eyes to perceive you will feel as it all the 
ten LfciLis are lit 

The CMOS decade counter/divider If 4017 
by itself is unable to handle current re¬ 
quired to lit the i Kus Thus, ten transistors 
are used to operate ten lkds The ic drives 
the transistors and the transistors drive the 
(.bus This i.Ki) driving circuit forms the 
third stage of the device A 

For simplicity, the circuit shows only 
three transistors driving three lei is The 
LEDs represent decoded decimal outputs 
(lino). 0, 1 and 2 Remaining seven transis¬ 
tors and I.F.os 3 to 9 are not shown You will 
have to repeat the circuit for nun J to 9 

The fourth and the last stage is the power 
supply Simple full wave rectification using 
a hndge rectifier with adequate filter capa¬ 
citor provides about 15V nc supply. 


You will need: 

Semi t (inductors Integrated circuits * 
1 no, 1017—1 no, transistors ncl07 v 
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Continued from page 28 


The poromeric uppers are more dur¬ 
able than leather uppers. But the very 
durability brought in the problem of 
odour. Leather shoes will be discarded 
when they have lost their looks which 
is probably long before hygienic prob¬ 
lems arise. Sanitation of component 

a terials is something to be looked 
? in poromeric shoes which are long 
lasting. 

For wear performance in terms of 
customers’ maintenance, poromerics 
have obvious attraction as a damp doth 
wiping for instant cleaning is a mate¬ 
rial virtue. The leather has a perma¬ 
nent deformation (adjusting to the 
shape of the foot) to a much greater 
extent than poromerics—a most im¬ 
portant property for comfort during 
vear. 



The anatomy of artificial leather (Corfam) 

Scuffing is usually worse on leather 
shoes. But in poromeric shoes, the 
scuffing occurs generally on the inside 
quarter near the heel, where it is not 
very much noticeable in wear. 

Poromerics are usually less affected 
by sweat than some leathers. But 
similar degradation has recently been 
observed in shoes with poromeric up¬ 
pers. 

From the point of view of styling, 
poromerics have both advantages and 
disadvantages when compared to leath¬ 
er. Although the range of colour and 
finishes of poromerics is wide, it is not 


as wide as in leather. But poromerics 
can be cut with greater economy. 
Poromerics can also provide answer to 
the problem of caring for light colours, 
as most of them are easy to clean, and 
mud and other marks can be washed off 
without damaging the appearance of 
the material. However, poromerics lack 
the natural beauty of leather which can 
be merchandised as a symbol of 
genuineness and credibility. Poromer¬ 
ics offer no threat to leathers since they 
lack the characteristic patterns and tex¬ 
ture of the grain. Poromerics simply 
lack the aesthetic and “natural” appeal. . 

□ 

K. A. Rumasamy and Dr K S. Jayaraman are 
scientists at the Central Leather Research Insti¬ 
tute. Madras . Dr N Ramanathan is the 
Director 


equivalent 10 nos.; IKO--10 nos., m 125 
or 1N4002 - 4 nos 

Capacities Electrolytic 500 mfd—25V —1 
no . 100 mfd- 25V— 1 no. 

Ceramic or polyester, 0 1 mfd—2 nos 

Resistors all !/ j Watt type; 10K -11 nos. 
4.7K— 1 no.. IK—12 nos 

Approximate cost of above electronic 
components in Bombay market is its. 125. 


Digital and linear circuits 

D IGITAL integrated circuit can pro- grated 
hably be best explained by con- transisto 




.L/hably be best explained by con¬ 
trasting digital circuits with linear 
circuits. In a linear circuit a con¬ 
tinuous variable input signal gives rise 
to a continuously variable output in a 
desired manner, which is related to the 
input variable by some mathematical 
expression. In a digital circuit the 
input and output signals are assigned 
only two values; a so-called logic zero 
or low state, which is practically zero 
volt and a so-called logic one gr high 
slate, which is often some defined 
positive voltage. The output of a digital 
I circuit element can, in general, 
assume only one of these two levels in 
response to an input or inputs also 
having one ot these two levels. The 
performance of a digital circuit for 
voltages in between these two levels is 
generally not required and thus not 
defined. Digital integrated circuits are 
used in, to name a tew examples, 
digital watches, clocks, tv games, cal¬ 
culators and computers. 

The common types of digital inte- 


Transfbrmer Pri 230V AC Sec 12.6V at 250 
mA 

Misc: ic experimenter's veroboard, push hut 


grated circuit are rtl (resistor- 
transistor logic), iitl (diode-transistor 
logic), ttl (transistor-transistor logic), ■ 
ecl (emitter-couple logic) and cosmos 
or CMOS (complementary-symmetyy 
metal oxide semiconductor). Each of 
these types offers its own particular 
advantages, compared to the other 
types, but all except CMOS, have the 
following common disadvantages: (1) 
high quiescent current, (2) regulated 
power supply requirement, (3) low 
input impedance of the order of a few 
hundred ohms and (4) poor noise 
immunity. 

The cmos digital integrated circuits, 
on the other hand, have the following 
unique properties; (1) negligible quies¬ 
cent current, (2) can be operated from 
a wide range of supply voltage; reg¬ 
ulated power supply not necessary? (3) 
exceptionally high input impedance of 
the order of a million megohms (one 
megohm is equal to 1,600,000 ohms), 
(4) high noise immunity, (5) output 
can virtually swing from zero to full 
positive voltage. 


ton, on/off switch, fuse 500 mA with holder, 
suitable enclosure, solde*. wires, screws, 
etc 

Anil V. Borkar 
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Injectable contraceptives: 


Soon an Injectable con¬ 
traceptive may be intro¬ 
duced in the Indian family 
planning programme. But 
vvhat are its effects on the 
health of the women and 
their children? A discussion 
follows with stress on social 
and ethical issues 

I T IS now well known that an inject¬ 
able contiaceptive has been on trial 
in this Lountrv and that it may soon he 
introduced in the Indian family plan¬ 
ning programme It is equally well 
known that a controversy surrounds 
the use of the mjectables. with two 
sharply opposing camps, one vehe¬ 
mently lor' and the other equally vehe¬ 
mently against' the introduction of the 
miedahie Since a decision on the 
injectable will aftect millions of women 
in India, several groups are deeplv 
concerned over the implications of the 
government's policy regarding mject¬ 
ables It is, therefore, relevant for the 
public at large to he aware ot the 
issues surrounding the mjectables* 
controversy 

In March 198!?. soon after the news 
about suuessiul' trials ot an injectable 
contraceptive was announced hv the 
Indian Council of Medical Research 
uoiiei the Centre for Education and 
Documentation iiri>» m Bombay pub¬ 
lished a I .Vpage booklet titled Inject¬ 
able s Immaculate Contraception' The 
booklet has summed up the issues for 
ihi lay public One pertinent point 
laised m the CLD hooklet is the miect- 
ahie cunenUv on trial in Jndia is 
nnrethi derone enanthate (Net-Enl 
manufactured h\ the West German 
firm, Scln ring, and not enough is 
known about this particular drug. It is 
not an im» stable which is widely used 
in tile world as vet and theie is very 
little available information about its 
short term and long term side-clfects 
and saietv 

The world widt i*»ntioversv has 
mainh sunouuded the iise <»l medrow 





progesterone acetate or Depo Provera 
(DIM by Upjohn, an injectable used on 
about 10 million women in 80 coun¬ 
tries fiver the past 15 years. Since 
miectable contraceptives have some 
general principles in common, it is 
relevant to examine the controversy 
over dp. elements of which are equally 
applicable to other mjectables. This 
relates not only to the scientific criteria 
hut also the factor ot social control' 
which is a key issue in the iniectahles 
controversy, as important in signifi¬ 
cance as the doubts about the side- 
ettects and safety 

Let's have a look at some basic facts 
about dp and Net-En. culled from the 
n.l) booklet. It is an extremely well- 
researched report whose scientific facts 
have been taken from impeccable 
sources like the George Washington 
University's Population Reports , WHO 
publications like World Health . and 
other respected academic journals cov¬ 
ering population issues. 



Injectable contraceptives (ICs) are 
progestogens which are synthetic 
compounds resembling the natural 
female hormone progesterone. They 
prevent pregnancy m four ways: by 
inhibiting ovulation, by changing the 
texture of the cervical mucous so as to 
form a barrier to the invading sperms, 
by making the endometrium (lining of 
the uterus) less suitable for the implan¬ 
tation of a fertilised ovum and by 
decreasing the race of transport of the 
ovum through the fallopian tubes to 
the uterus DP resembles progesterone 
and acts more by preventing ovulation, 
while Norigest (brand name of Nct-En) 
acts by thickening the cervical mucous 
and is structurally similar to testoster¬ 
one (a hormone secreted by the testis). 

dp accounts for 98 per cent of the ics 
used in the world, both in the western 
countries like France. Sweden, West 
Germany and Norway and the develop¬ 
ing countries like Thailand. Bang¬ 
ladesh, Africa and Latin America, dp 
has not been officially sanctioned in 
India, hut it has been used off and on by 
private family-planning workers in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. Net-En, 
however, has been on trial and icmr 
deputy director general. Dr B. N. Saxeria, 
has claimed that after testing on 
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The issues at stake 


Vimal Balasubrahmanyan 


2,600 women at 14 research centres no 
'serious' side-effects have been re¬ 
ported. When CKI> investigators 
approached the Institute for Research 
in Reproduction in Bombay, an icmr 
unit involved in the ongoing trials, for 
more facts on Net-En, they were told 
that no information could be released. 
Th^ example of up is. however, suffi¬ 
ciently relevant to the Indian situation 
because of the possibility of the govern¬ 
ment soon giving the green signal to 
the injectable form of contraception. 

Why an injectable? 

The first question is: why an inject¬ 
able'’ ics are claimed to be as effective 
as the pill in preventing pregnancy. A 
single injection confers contraceptive 
effect for three months. It is easy and 
quick to administer. It cannot be ‘for¬ 
gotten' by the woman like the pill. In 
the eyes of policy makers it thus has an 
attractive ‘cost-benefit ratio' for use in 
a mass programme. It is also claimed 
that the side-eflects of oestrogen, an 
ingredient of the oral pill, are avoided 
by using the injectable There is a catch 
in this in actual practice In many 
instances, oral oestrogen is given 
routinely to DP acceptors as adjunct 
therapy for the heavy bleeding which is 
a frequent side-effect of the injectable 

up has a range of disagreeable side- 
effects- menstrual chaos which begins 
with initial, heavy bleeding followed by 
alienee of periods; intermittent and 
unpredictable bleeding ranging from 
spotting to heavy blood loss, weight 
gain, hair loss, diminished libido, de¬ 
pression and headaches All these "are 
side-effects which cause much distress, 
discomfort and inconvenience to 
women, besides being unacceptable in 
certain socio-culturai mi’ieus with 
taboos associated with menstruation. 
These side-effects are termed by the 
supporters of the injectable as “not 
serious” and “not harmful" This atti¬ 
tude overlooks the fact that these 
side-effects provide strong motivation 
for discontinuation by users as well as 
drop-outs from mass programmes. 

Long-term safety of up is a subject of 
controversy mainly m the matter of 
interpretation of research studies. Stu¬ 


dies on beagle dogs have shown the 
development of breast tumours and 
experiments with rhesus monkeys have 
shown the development of endometrial 
cancer. Opponents of the injectable say 
that both findings are cause for con¬ 
cern which constitute a strong argu¬ 
ment against the use of the injectable. 
Proponents of the injectable say that 
the particular animal studies were ‘in¬ 
appropriate’ and that the findings.are 
not applicable to human beings No 
adequate long-term studies have been 
done on women who have received the 
injectable over a period of time. Such 
studies would he difficult to carry out 
because the countries where it is in 
mass use are also the countries where 
long-term monitoring of acceptors 
would be difficult, given the prevailing 
inadequate health-care network, typic¬ 
al of developing nations. Some studies 
of women on the injectable, report a 
higher incidence of cervical cancer but 
this again is disputed hv the two sides 

Another possible consequence of up- 
use is infertility which also has been 
inadequately researched. Several re¬ 
ports mention a delayed return to 
fertility after discontinuation while 
there are some suggestions of possible 
permanent infertility Because of the 
uncertainty, who recommends that UP 
should only be used by women who 
have completed their families. 

The risk of foetal abnormality has 
also not been completely researched. 
This risk exists when pregnant women 
receive the in lection- a verv distinct 
possibility when the ks are used m 
mass programmes with insufficient 
sciecning of potential acceptors. Also, 
while UP does not seem to depress 
lactation like the oral pill, it is secreted 
m breast milk and the effect on breast¬ 
fed infants has not been adequately 
monitored. Some effects mav surface 
only during the puberty stage of the 
child, as has happened during diethyl- 
stiboestrol administration (a nonsteroid 
oestrogen used therapeutically as a sub¬ 
stitute for natural oestrogenic hor¬ 
mones) which used to be given to 
pregnant women to prevent threatened 
abortion. It was subsequently found to 
cause vaginal cancer in exposed babies 


manv years later after they had grown 
up. 

Who has said that the effects of it's 
on the later development of infants 
exposed in utero are not known. It has 
also said that the research should go on 
regarding the metabolic effects and 
physiological consequences of long¬ 
term use of injectables on carbohydrate 
and lipid metabolism. According to a 
report bv Stephen Minkin (formerly of 
umckki. who has been a vocal opponent 
of dp. the immune responses are 
affected with up use thus increasing 
vulnerability to infection This is a 
serious contraindication for use on 
malnourished women in countries 
where the health care system is grossly 
inadequate. His stand is hased on an 
interpretation of the monkey studies 
which have shown up to he an ‘im¬ 
munosuppressive’ drug, which results 
in lowered host resistance to infection’ 

However. * both the who and the 
International Planned Parenthood 
Federation are m favour of using the 
injectable for contraception, especially, 
in developing countries on the grounds 
that its benefits outweigh its health 
risks. The risks of the injectable are 
seen bv its supporters to he less in 
magnitude than the risks of repeated 
pregnancies which have resulted in the 
prevailing high maternal mortality 
rate. It is argued that other contracep¬ 
tives like the pill and the IUn (in¬ 
trauterine devices) also have side- 
effects and that the mjectahles are ‘the 
best of the bad lot’ 

Controversy over the use of iniect- 
ahles has taken a piquant turn with the 
furore m UK and l\SA thh \ear. regard¬ 
ing the licensing or up in these coun¬ 
tries I »r wide contKueptive use In UK. 
UP is licensed only for limited short¬ 
term use by women whose partners 
have had a vasectomy and are waiting 
for the sperm iount to drop: and hv 
women who have received rubella vac¬ 
cine against German measles and need 
effective contraception for the period 
when the vaccine is potent. However, 
since last year, supporters of UP (which 
includes the Medical establishment of 
UK) have been urging the Health 
ministry to license the drug for long- 
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tcim contraceptive use So far the UK 
Health ministry ha* not allowed long¬ 
term use even though its own Commit¬ 
tee for Safety of Medicines has recom¬ 
mended that it should he allowed for 
use by those for whom all other forms 
of contraception have been unsuitable 
and for those who arc ‘incapable* of 
using othei forms of contraception. 
Interestingly, the UK Health Minister 
last year ruled that the risks outweigh 
the benefits 

In the USA. the Food and Drug 
Administration (ri>\) is reviewing its 
earlier refusal to license DP for con¬ 
traceptive use DP. however, is used for 
treating certain gynaecological dis¬ 
orders and other medical problems, 
including abnormalities m physical 
growth and development, and various 
types of malignancies such as cancer of 
the uterus, breast, kidney, testis and 
bone Thus the drug is not banned as 
such, and there is no provision for 
preventing its use tor contraception. 
Similarly, though not licensed for 
contraception in the UK, doctors are 
free to prescribe it at their own discre¬ 
tion In both countries there have been 
umpteen reports of the ‘selective* and 
‘racist* use of DP on women of the low 
socio-economic group, without their 
full awareness of the risks and frequent¬ 
ly without their informed consent 

Pressures build up 

The pressures on the PDA to officially 
license dp tor contraception comes 
maii.'v from (apart horn the manufac¬ 
turers. Upjohn) the various population 
control aid .igencu ■>. including i said. 
which are at present inhibited by the 
pi>\ stand when they try to promote the 
drug m the ThmJ vVorld The US law 
prohibits cxpoil of products not 
licensed tor u .c at home Further, 
there is natural hesitation among some 
(not all) nt Lhe 'third World govern¬ 
ments to allow tin* use ot a drug not 
acceptable in term* ot safety in the rivh 
nation % Among opponents ol the in¬ 
jectable* are Ralph Nader’s Health 
Research Ciioup and feminist and 
health activists the world over 

Opposition to mjectahles has two 
aspects, the uncomiorLd'le side effects 
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and long-term safety constitute the 
health aspect The other is the poten¬ 
tial for misuse of the injectables 
because of the social control wielded by 
those who administer it. For example, 
it is feared in the West that if it is 
licensed for long-term use it will be 
used mainly on the poor, the disadvan¬ 
taged. the blacks and the ill-informed, 
and when thus used the safety aspect 
and the side-effects may not be adequ¬ 
ately explained to them. 

In the Third World the majority of 
women belong to the Category of poor 
and disadvantaged and thus what is 
seen as the racist and selective use of 
the injectable in the rich nations, 
becomes in the developing world a 
major onslaught on large numbers of 
women This has indeed been the case 
in Thailand There are reports that at 
refugee camps in Cambodia, women 
were olfered chickens and other in¬ 
ducements to accept the miectahle. In 
a mass programme, there is potential 
for indiscriminate use without proper 
screening and without the informed 
consul! of ‘acceptors* in the frenzy to 
meet ‘targets’ and fulfil ‘quotas’. ThN 
issue of social control m which the 
women may become victims, is what 
most worries *ie opponents of the 
miectahle in the Third World. 

Minkin and other critics m the West 
have alleged that scientific studies are 
being manipulated to yield ‘favourable’ 
results and thal most of the studies are 
being done by the supporters of the 
drug and are therefore biased. They 
have also alleged that the findings of 
past studies are not made freely avail¬ 


able and that ‘undesirable* findings are 
being suppressed so that the injectables 
can get a green signal for mass use in 
the Third World. 

And finally, abuse of the injectable is 
of particular concern in countries like 
India where injections are widely equ¬ 
ated with ‘good medicine’. It has been 
argued that women themselves want 
and ask for the injectable and -hat 
many are prepared to suffer both the 
side-effects as well as the long-term 
cancer tisks because they desperately 
want contraception. There is a differ¬ 
ence, however, between women mak¬ 
ing a truly informed choice with full 
knowledge of risks and women asking 
for and getting an injection without 
being told about all the aspects. 

The ‘Campaign against Depo Prove- 
ra’ in UK has documented hundreds of 
examples from all over the world about 
the injectable being foisted on the 
unsuspecting Stephen Minkin has 
documented the tact that the manufac¬ 
turers Upjohn have themselves admit¬ 
ted to paying large amounts as bribes 
to lhe hospital employees and govern¬ 
ment agencies in various countnes so 
as to increase sales of the drug. The 
admission was made at an official 
Congressional deposition. 

Thus it is seen in the controversy 
over injectables that the scientific 
norms on safety are inextricably linked 
with issues of social and economic 
concern In India, the feminist and 
health groups are anxious that the 
public should be fully aware of all the 
issues surrounding injectables If the 
government decides to introduce the 
iniectable in its official family planring 
programme, an informed public will be 
better armed to prevent abuse and 
avoid the tragic happenings which have 
occurred m less vigilant countries. It is 
also the objective of the opponents of 
the miectahle to create a public 
demand for research into safer, accept¬ 
able forms ot contraception which 
carry no health risk and which have no 
inherent potential for abuse. 

Ms Halo s ubrahman uan is a free lance journalist 
writing chiefly on sono-medital and feminist 
issues 
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Leather goods manufacturers and exporters 

Remember your product has to 
meet international standards. 
Make sure your stitching 
does, too. 


Madura Coats now offer you 
a complete range of 
synthetic threads 9 

* Continuous Filament Nylon! 
(Bonded also) 

* Polyester (Staple Spun and 
Continuous Filament) 

* Core Spun (Polyester/ 
Cotton and Nylon/Cotton) 

for quality stitching of 

* Footwear and footwear 
components 

* Sports goods 

* Leather apparel and 
accessories 

* Saddlery and harnesses 

* Travel kit, handbags and 
wallets 

* Belts and watch straps 

* Fancy and small leather 
items 






the thread makers 




For more details, contact 
Thread Advisory Service 

Madura Coats Ltd. 

10/4 Kasturba Road 
Bangalore-560 001 
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Improved green pepper canning 

Philippine solar 
collector 



blow diagram for production of canned green 
pepper 

A I LAM ut NCiL’ntksts led bv M (-upciLtk 
ushnan at the Uij*n>nal Research 
Labniatoiv at Tnvandium has developed an 
improved pioiess toi winning ol given 
peppii Lailiei attempts had tailed due to 
disuilomation nl eoveiinp liquid. ruplui'ng 
hums gelation and sedimentation Tin 
new pio» ess nveicones these pmhlem.s and 
maun nns I In. heshness and c!i«nacteristk 
tasf»- i»f grvui pepper 

I he piiiuss involves selection ol pepper 
at a slightly immature stage which is despiked 
and steeped m chlorine water tor 
.it) miniil«.s Then the hemes are washed 
lhornii;.'lii\ tilled in tans ol required si/es 
to ihi apprupn.ite levels The cans are 
ImalK n!li‘d with hi me containing the 
permi .sihle addilivi t shaiisled sealed and 
pimesscd lm M'quned dm.ition 

Hi* problem oi ihsu» ! »>uiation has been 
solud h uitahb. admdirm the pi I (lied 
ro^to ion ,khwt\) o| llu covering liquid 
Tlii* luptimm* oi In rues gel.ition and 
sedimentation ol starih is prevented by 
adiuslmv Mu heat punching the pioper 
testnic. pihigeiKV and ll.ivoui ol peppu is 
maintained hy wu'etmg it when it ^ at 
optimum matmit\ 



A LOW-COST, simple to operate, highly 
efficient, parabolic cylindrical solar 
concentrator has been designed by Mr. J. G. 
Real of the College of Engineering,fold 
Agroindustrial Technology of the 
Philippines 

The solar concentrator focusses solar 
radiation to heat energy collecting mate¬ 
rials. like copper, steel and bronze tubes of 
high thermal conductivity and produces 
energy in large quantities for boiling water 
and healing fluids. By adjusting the flow 
rates of these fluids, different working 
temperatures can be obtained. It is claimed 
that the device boils water in 2 x h minutes. 

At the centre of the tube, the tempera¬ 
ture can go up to 160°C; this can be 
increased if the tube is coated with black 
sooting material. Without this black cod¬ 
ing, the efficiency of the collector is an 
estimated 21 per cent. 

The device has three mam components* a 
wooden mould frame, parabolically cut and 
loined together to serve as the skeleton ot 
the concentrator, the reflecting sheet, made 
of a rectangular GI sheet covered with a 
plastic-aluminium foil, and a water film 
sealed m between Lo provide a sharp focus, 
and the copper collecting tube of l cm 
diameter and 91 44 cm length, rigidly held 
in the line of focus. 

The solar collector, which can be assem¬ 
bled in 30 minutes, costs about $7. 

Spotting the tippling 
motorist 

R ESEARCHERS in West Germany have 
developed a cheap and portable alcohol 
analyser called Alcomat which determines 
the concentration of alcohol m the breath 
within a few seconds. The unit can be 
operated on a 12 volt automobile battery 
(mobile) or a 220 volt system (stationary). 
The analyser is easy to operate and shows 
the exact result as a digital figure and 
documents the values measured Faulty 
measurements caused by hasty or inter¬ 
rupted breathing and by residual alcohol in 
the mouth are eliminated. 

The measuring method is based on the 
principle of infra-red absorption. It makes 
use of the close relationship between the 
concentration of alcohol in the breatji and 
in the blood. Ethyl alcohol is known to have 
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the property of absorbing infra-red radia¬ 
tion particularly heavily at a wave length of 
3.4 microns. This produces an electric 
signal which corresponds to concentration 
of alcohol. 

Before and during each measurement, a 
microprocessor in the analyser monitors all 
functions of importance thus excluding 
operating errors. In a breath test, the 
correct rendering of a breath sample is also 
continually monitored, and there is a check 
to see whether the air is exhaled deep from 
the lungs. The result of the analysis is 
digitally displayed immediately after the 
sample has been rendered, and is printed 
out as a measuring report giving the date 
and lime. Another important feature of the 
Alcomat is the fact that the quality of the 
analyses made in the police patrol car is the 
same as those produced at the police 
station. This is achieved by compact design 
and battery operation 

The use of the Alcomat will considerably 
help to improve police-motorist relations. 
Both now see an “incorruptible, highly 
preclse ,, reading. The police no longer has a 
“margin of discretion” as with the test 
filters, where it was only possible to analyse 
a lather indistinct colour line As this 
method oi testing is known to produce 
relatively big mistakes, while a measure 
ment using the Alcomat is much more 
accurate, the number of alcohol suspects 
will in future he much smaller than in the 
past. Many innocent motorists, all too 


Innocent motorists no longer need under¬ 
go a blood test 



quickly suspected up to now, need no 
longer undergo a blood test. 

The cost per test will be considerably 
reduced, being determined mainly by the 
mouthpiece alone. 





Turbine-powered 
individual lift device 

W ASP II, a turbine-powered. individual 
lift device which can take off vertically 
and enable a person to fly tor 30 minutes at 
speeds ol 96.5 km/hour, has been developed 
by a U.S. firm The device has been 
successfully flown hy civilian and military 
personnel 

Wasp II is compact and has no wings or 
exposed rotors, allowing the operator to 
reach areas that helicopters and other 
transport devices cannot reach It can also 
land on a 3 7 square metre area The small 
turbofan engine producing thrust in the 
272 kg class is mounted in front of the 
operator and is completely enclosed. Dur¬ 
ing flights, the operator controls the vehicle 
hy leaning in the desired direction The lift 
devbice will accelerate rapidly, move for¬ 
ward, backward, sideways, hover and rotate 
on its axis. 

Mini-hydroelectric 
schemes for villages 

T HE Hydro Systems (Tasmania) Ply <Hsri 
of Australia has developed small hyd¬ 


roelectric schemes suitable for power 
generation in villages, meant particularly 
for South-east Asia and other developing 
countries. The systems generate 50W to 1 
MW of electricity, depending on the needs 
of the particular village. 

One of the hydro systems utfered is the 
hst Crossflow turbine which is claimed to 
produce more kilowatt hours of electricity 
from a known quantity of water than a 
conventional Francis turbine, when aver¬ 
aged over a full year. The Crossflow is 
simple to construct, is self-cleaning and 
suffers no cavitation It is unaffected hy 
altitude and is highly versatile. The efficien¬ 
cy generally exceeds 7b per cent for the 
smaller sizes and 80 per cent for the larger 
diameters. 

The hst hydroschemes are claimed to 
require comparatively little maintenance, 
use no fossil fuel and have a life of over 40 
years. 

Elastomer formulation 
for printer’s rollers 

I SROTIIANE—01, a pnlvurelh.uu* elas¬ 
tomer formulation loi punter's rollers 
has been developed bv the Indian Space 
Research Organisation iisho. from Isropol 
prepnlymer. with a hvdroxl compound such 
as castor oil as cross linking agent and trace 
quantities of organo-tm catalysts Printers 
rolleis made from lsiothane-01 wm tested 
at the Institute of Piloting Technology. 
Madias, and tnund In give good covering 
capacity. withstanding watei and kerosene 
cleaning, they did not absorb nil nr pi inting 
ink It is dmiensinnalK stable with a tensile 
strength of 5 0 kg mi elongation ol 100 
200 pei cent ami Shore \ Hardness 30 "e* 

Mending broken bones 

A N external fixation astern to hold nur¬ 
tured bouts in a leliablv rigid position has 
been developed bv an Israeli unuun It link*, 
various point'' on the. Ii.uhired hone to a 
completeIv ngid metal H si tamed 
outside the atfecld limb the linkages, bv 
pins through the skin ian he installed 
under local anaesthesia and avi»»*| the 
trauma of more exten.ive invasive surgeiv 
After the pins have hern lastened to the 
hone, all necessary adjustments can he 
made externally, to achieve optimum align¬ 
ment By tins svstein, bean' and climber 
some pladei ca-ts. which often cause 
extensive skill irritations, can be elmiin 
ated no small advantage in lint climates 



Subba Rao gets Borlaug award 


The Borlaug award for 
1982 goes to Dr. N. S. 
Subba Rao, head of the 
microbiology division of 
the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute, for his 
contribution to the de¬ 
velopment of agriculture. 
Dr. Subba Ran s work on biological 
fixation of nitrogen and hiofertihser tech¬ 
nology has been recognised the world over 
Me is also known loi fundamental and 



applied leseaith on soil microbiological 
problems related to plant growth 

He has played a kev role in evolving 
effluent strains oi nodule bacteria (rhizo- 
bia) for various leguminous crops and has 
recently developed a new Azospmllum hu»- 
(eitiliser tyr sorghum and millets 
The Borlaug award, instituted by the 
Coromandel Fertilisers Ltd, carries a gold 
medal and Rs 10.000 in cash. 


Krishan Lai 

Dr Krishan Lai. head of the Materials 
Characterization Division of the National 
Physical Laboratory. New Delhi, has been 
eldled a Id low of the Indian National 
Science Academy In association with Dr A 
R luma. Dr Lai and his group have 
developed a number of advanced techniques 
for growing and characterising nearly per¬ 
fect crystals Dr Lai has authored more 
than 30 research papers and has edited a 
book, Synthesis, Crystal Growth and 
Charaitenzation 


D. V. Rege 

Prut D V Rege, who has taken charge as 
Director of the University Department of 


BRAIN TEASER 


The colour of the sticker 

T HERE are lour ti lends A.B.C and I), and 
5 shekel s. 3 red and 2 vellow A.B and C 
are hlmdfolded and made to stand in a row 
by D who slicks a slicker each on their 
backs and hides the lema ning 2 slickers 
When unfolded, A can see the stickers ol B 
and C B can see the sticker of C only, 
whereas ( cannot see any D asks A whether 
he can guess the colour of the sticker on his 
back. Even .*fU r seeing those of B and l\ A 
replies he cannot On asking B he gets the 
same reply Finally. D asks C wherher he 
can tell the colour ol the sticker on his 
back C knows it' 


Chemical Technology, University of Bom¬ 
bay, brings to his job a varied experience 
He did his PhD (Tech) from the University 
of Bombay where he has been a Professor of 
Food Technology for about 15 years, spe¬ 
cializing in nutrition, edible protun and 
microbiology He has guided several stu¬ 
dents for PhD Tech. 

R. A. Mashelkar 

Dr R A Mashelkar. head ol the Chemic¬ 
al Engineering Division. National Chemical 
Laboratory (NCL), Pune, has been elected a 
fellow of the Indian National Science 
Academy, m recognition of his outstand¬ 
ing contribution to pnlvmer science and 
engineering, notably in industrial polymer 
reactor modelling and simulation. The 
polvmei science and engineering activity 
which Dr Mashelkar has initiated at ML has 


led to the establishment of a unique school 
in this aiea in I he country 

Dr. Tomalla Foundation 
Award 

The Dr Tomalla Foundation in Vaduz, 
Liechtenstein, has awarded its first prize for 
outstanding contributions to gravitation 
and cosmology to Dr S Chandrasekhar, 
professor of astrophysics at the University of 
Chicago, and Dr A D Sakharov, member ol 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences 

V. L. Chopra 

Prof V L. Chopra of the Indian Agricul 
tural Research Institute. New Delhi, and 
Secretary-general of the 15th International 
Genetics Congress, has been elected presi 
dent of the International Genetics Federation 


This cartoon published in 
SCIENCE TODAY . January 
1983 . was selected last year 
for the International Exhibi¬ 
tion of Cartoons at Montreal . 
Canada. It was done by Mr. 
Suresh S. Sawant . an artist 
with the Indnyal Comics of 
the Times of India group. 
Mr. Sawant is also the 
creator of the *.Bambaiya ’ 
comic strip. 



What is the colour of the sticker on t s hack'' 

Wilfred D’Costa 

(Solution next month) 

Solution to last month’s brain teaser 

How many wickets Kapil? 

Let x ~ wickets claimed by Kapil = 
wickets claimed b> Ravi, y = wickets 
claimed by Madan. z = wickets claimed by 
Bmny. 

The solution should satisfy the following 
conditions, as stated in the teaser. (1) x > y 
z or 2x > y + z, where x and y are perfect 
squares. (2) x, y and z are greater than 10. 
(3) 2x + y +■ z = 100. 

Since x is a perfect square and greater 
than 10. we have x = 16, 25. 36, 49 64. 


81. . and so on If x - 49, y + z - 100 - 98 
-- 2 which does not satisfy the condition 1. 
Hence, all values such as 49 and above are 
ruled out. If x - lb, y t z — 100 - 32 - 
68 Therefore, 2x y + z which is against 
condition 1 If \ = 25. y+z — 
100-50=50 Hence. 2x -- y 4 z which is 
also against condition l. If x = 36, v + z = 
100- 72-28 So, 2x>y+z. which 
satisfies condition 1 

Since y is a perfect square and y and z are 
greater ihan 10, y = 16, z = 28-16=12. 

(If y=25, then z=3, which is less than 
10, hence ruled out.) 

Hence Kapil, Ravi, Madan ai’d BiViny 
claimed 36.36,16 and 12 wickets respec¬ 
tively. 
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GROW MAN GROW! 

AND LADIES TOO! 

Aw you fid up with boing callod 'Shorty' f 'Little Man’ or ovon 
'Hay you down there'? 

Now tor the first timo in Asm, a complete step-by-step illustrated method that 
shows you how to odd centimetres to your height 
Grow as much as 5 to IB cms. in just 2 short wooks...or poy nothing I 
Presenting the NEW HEIGHT method for growing taller—whether you're young or 
old. men or woman No gadgets or strenuous exercises no ortificiol oids like 
elevator shoos, no opplionces New Height is on ell - new. scientific method besod 



A TORRENT OF TRIBUTES f 
FROhf NEW HEIGHT USERS - V M 

lt l didn't think it was * 

possible to gain height Bui * Jv 
to my dehghr t New Height Lmm 
helped me to keep going 
until I reached Ht$ cm?' 

11 7 he New Height course w 
• r worth us weight m gold f /■?[? 
and •nare t My Itje has M IjM 
»handed since I gamed M 
11 tms. in height ” * ^ 

H H 0 **NEWHEIGHf 


J Whether il be social success 
<M love sports jobs or pleasure 
% w the tall man dlways seems to 
get there first So ait NOW lor 
VRh a new you Tall up rapidly and 
permanently Be Taller NOW 1 
QjBTV Please note that the NEW 
\ HEIGHT COURSE is a BOOK 
\ OF INS rRUCTIONS on how 
lUnuH V \ lo be taller and how to 
y coirpit the posture with 
\tlip help of reitain scicn 
^ \lific*»w erases IT IS NOT 
■ ' AMtOICINLORORUG 


NEW HEIGHT (order 4.pi \ I 1.) M.hlt Hlhil 15 M.lhra Rgiil Boaibiy 400004 

Yes I warn fo be taller Rush NEW MFIGHT lor 10 day fie* 1 home trial If not fully satisfied 

I may upturn everything for immediate refund (less postage and foiwardmg charges ) 

Please tick f^Tappropriate box 
n Send hy Registered Pos: Parrel I am sending Rs 54 by Cheque/Drefi/ 

I P U /M 0 No dt (Payable lo Rsllirarktr Pel Ud ) 

I l Send b'y V P P I piomue lo pay postman Rs 54 on delivery 

Name. . . 

Address. . 

. . Signature .. . 



A WORLD OF INFORMATION FROM 
TWO INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINES 



ELECTRONICS & 

NOW PRINTED IN INDIA BY 

electronics 

A W41.4 I'N ■, i 1 1 A r /A r iNDlj^L 

GRAND OFFER 

TOM INDIAN I MEAT _ __ . 

1Uni SOLDERING GUN WOrtH KS. 66/- 




yours for l/3rd 
Price (Rs. 22) 


T 


If you fill a live* yt*di subscription to POPULAR 
ELECTRONICS INDIA NOW FOR FIVE YEARS 
FROM THE MONTH OF_ _ . _ 


Name _ 

Ackliess 

PmcocL 

Send to 

Manage! Circulation 

POPULAR ELECTRONICS INDIA 

23/154 AZAD NAOAK. JAIPRAKASH ROAD, 

ANDHF.RI (W), BOMBAY 40005K 


am remithuq Rs ISO 00 only 


Rs 150 (lot 5 year subscription) + Kt 22 I'nd price of gun) * Rs 8 00 
(Packaging 4- Posting) 


NO CHEQUES PLEASE 


sriKurK mtuv frhriiahv i«iu 











Continued from page 19 

1* Oscilloscope — B: It is essentially 
a cathode ray tube used to produce 
a visual image of one or more rapidly 
varying electrical quantities. It pro¬ 
duces a visible pattern, which is the 
graphical representation of electrical 
signals hv variation?* ot the position of 
the focussed spot or spots m accord¬ 
ance with these signals 



Ebullioscope—A: An instrument used to measure precisely the absolute 
or differential boiling points of solutions. This term is usually applied to an 
apparatus in which the percentage of alcohol m a mixture is estimated hy an 
observation of the boiling point. y 


Spectroscope— B: A spectro¬ 
scope is a device tor observing the 
sped mm of colours produced hy a 
prism oi a diffraction grating. This is 
now rarely done except in teaching, 
but the basic technique has led to a 
wide variety of devices such as the 
spectrograph, the spectrometer, the 
spectrophotometer and the colori¬ 
meter In spectroscopes and spectio- 
graphs the whole spectrum of light 
radiation is observed at once by the 
eve or on a photograph There are 
both emission and absorption spectra ! 
to he studied, emission spectra con • 
siht ol a senes of bright individual j 
colouis, while absorption spectra arc 
seen against the* complete spectrum 
of colour and look as it individual 
colours aie missing i 


. Electroscope-C: An instrument 
for detecting an electric charge by 
r means of the mechanical forces ex- 
! erted between electrically charged 

1 bodies The gold leaf electroscope is 
one of the most familiar devices used 

2 in schools and colleges. Invented in 

, J787, it consists of two gold leaves on 
a conducting rod used to detect a 
charge. On application of body the 
leaves go apart due to the repulsion 
between like charges 




ij. Stroboscope— B: A stroboscope 
is a lamp winch produces flashes ol 
high intensity light at precise, con- 
tmllahle frequencies, and it is pnmai 
ily used to produce an opfual illusion 
ot slowed or stopped motion This 
illusion is a result of Ihc peisistence 
of vision of lfie eve. u Inch is its ahililv 
to n*tain an image tm a had ion ol .1 
second altc> il has disappeated Stro 
h< scopes hau c. 1 1 1 hrate\I speed ion 
hoi dials and so I lie speed of a 
totaling ohiecl can be accurately 
determined hv adiustinp the frequency 
of the stroke until the ohiect appeals 
st.ihoiiaiv lit which point its speed 
loriespoiuls to the light frequency 
shown on the talihralcd dial. 
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U. Cinemascope-A: The key to the 
Cinemascope wide screen, introduced 
in 1952, is the costly anamorphic 
lens. In making the films, this cylin¬ 
drical lens squeezes the image to half 
the normal width. This width is more 
con&istent with the eye’s normal field 
of Vision than the conventional frame. 


w . Koniscope—C: An instrument 
which indicates the presence of dust 
particles in the atmosphere 


O. Fluoroscope—B: A fluorescent 
screen designed for use with an X-rav 
tube to permit direct visual observa¬ 
tion of X-iay shadow images of ob¬ 
jects interposed between the X-ray 
tuju* and the screen Television can 
also be used to magnify the size of the 
image which can be viewed on a 
monitor screen and recorded on film 
or video tape 

A photograph made from a fluoroscope 
being examined 


Aerobioscope—C: An instru¬ 
ment for the determination of bacte¬ 
rial content of air. This can easily he 
seqn frc pt\ the etymological root of 
the wg&l which is compounded from 

aemiair) and bios (life). 
f 



Doublespeak winner 

W E did not have as many takers lor our December quiz as we had lor Ifu 
Novemhei one Perhaps our readers were busy greeting the Vw 
Year -19S4. the Year of Orwell, which is all Ihe more reason why the) should 
have sent in lots of entries for our competition on Doublespeak. O) jxrhjp.', il is 
too much to expect dissimulation in the field of science Nevertheless, the 
“fork-tongued" Naresh Borkar of Panap. Goa, had the maximum mnnbei (Ho) 
of double entendre words At the end of the evaluation we were all doubled 
up—not in agony but in laughter! 

Win a prize 

F OR this month's quiz, let us evaluate your “scope". Send us as many entr ies 
as you can on scopes as the eyes and ears of science Remember to send us 
brief explanations, too. The closing date for the entries is 5 March 1 ( W4 
Incidentally, while we do wish to thank you toi sending us so many entries on 
meters, we would like you to stick to the stipulated deadime please The enlnes 
keep coming in even now. 











“SAVE ME PLEASE 


P URSUED by unscrupulous “resear¬ 
chers", hunted by mercenary 
poachers, the West African chimpan¬ 
zee is threatened with extinction. 
Not that people aren’t concerned. The 
Convention on International Trade m 
Endangered Species icites) has indeed ban¬ 
ned trade in wild chimpanzees. But the ban 
applies only to member nations not all of 
whom are scrupulous about enforcement 
I-ast November, Japan, a membei of cites, 
used diplomatic privilege to flout the 
embargo and smuggle in 30 wild chimps 
from Sierra Leone Twenty more of the 
hapless apes are tin their way to Tokyo 
When questioned by the cites Secretariate, 
Sierra Leone, a non-member nation, which 
has nevertheless banned the export of the 
apes since 1978/pleaded diplomatic press¬ 
ure from Japan which has still to reply 
Why are the chimps so eagerly sought? 
First the “scientific” reason this great ape, 
widelv used in medical and psychological 
tests, can get hepatitis B without falling ill. 
Hence it has traditionally been used to test 
hepatitis B vaccines There are enough 
chimpanzees in captivity to satisfy the 
needs of biomedical research but they are 
expensive Bv contrast wild chimps are 
appallingly cheap. White hunters can buy 
them in Africa toi a paltry ten dollars per 
head. But it is the method of capture which 
is truly gruesome* poachers say the only 
wav to catch a chimp is to kill the mother 
and get the infant So, for everv young 
ilump caught, one prime adult is 
butchered 

More tragic is the fate of the enslaved 
infants Once exposed, they become c* rriers 
of hepatitis and can infect both wild chim¬ 
panzees and humans Moreover, there is no 
pi actual method of returning them to the 
wild 

Eailiei. the Austrian Consul in Sierra 
Leone tried In circumvent the law by 
ottering to set up a hepatitis “icsearch 
t*u lhty” iri that African State He claimed 
tht Austrian Government s support for this 
dubious deal lor which he produced a tellnw 
Austnan animal Je-der The deal was being 
negotiated for Imniuno. the Austrian multi¬ 
national fnm specialising in vaccines and 
other pn ebuts from live hssue, Because 
Austria agned the nil n accord m 1983, the 
company was no longer free to import wild 
chimps. And d was unwilling to pav the 
price of animals bred in I S centres (which 
supply most of Hit* chimps required tor 
research all over the world) 

Fortunately. C.eza Teleki, Director of 
''Sierra Leone’s first national park Outamha 


Kilimi, advised his Munster of Agriculture 
and Forestry against the proposal and 
alerted international opinion. He found 
there was no way to establish a breeding 
colnnv of the magnitude required by 
Immuno from "just 50 to o() apes m a couple 
of years” Indeed, full production for the 
multinational firm would mean eventual 
eradication of the total population of 2,000 
or so of the wild chimpanzees now in Sierra 
Leone The Internationa! Primate Prntei 
tion League and the World Wildlife Fund 
twwi i immediately took up the case. And it 
was found that the Government of Austria 
did not .support the project But the 
Austrian animal uealer who holds a mono 
polv on wildlife liade in Sierra Leone 
continues to flout the ban and has probably 
shipped the 50 apes meant for the African 
“Research Centre’ to Japan 

In the ensuing fueror, the role of the 
World Health Organisation (WHO), which is 
hackint the research on the hepatitis R 
vaccine, is increasingly being questioned 
(While Immuno claims who support, the 
New York University's Primate Research 


Laboratories, which are collaborating with 
who fur research on primates have 
denounced the plan to start an Immuno ape 
farm in Africa ) The Aga Khan, an inline;i- 
tial member of the wv\r has already wnhen 
to the President ot Siena Leone and \\\ n is 
under pressure to drop the project Accord 
ing to a report in the Sew Si icntist the Aga 
Khan has also written to the Director 
General of WHO about the violation o f th* 
Organisation's own guideline's on I lie v\ 
ploitation of primates h»r biomedical re¬ 
search (the policy savs rare oi endangered 
animals must not he taken tiom the wild 
hut from, “existing, self sustaining breed 
mg colonies 1 ) 

I he crowning irony is that all the slaugh 
ter of apes will have been in vain Thanks to 
recombinant DNA technology. Biogen, a 
Swiss-Americdn firm has already developed 
a vaccine made from the non infective part 
of the hepatitis virus. And it is not apes hut 
human beings who will lace tfic\vaccne in 
clinical trials that are slated to bfrlin Jailv 


this year. 

Vlthal C. NadkUjrni 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS ON CANCER 


I SHALL not be surprised, nay. [ am 
rather anticipating a report which links 
cancer to the use of a tooth-brush over 
a prolonged period. While I have neith¬ 
er the intention nor the capacity to ques- 
tion/ridicule the authenticity of the putative 
report it seems to me that there is a lack of 
a new sense of direction or thinking, not in 
termj of cancer therapy, hut as regards its 
very Vrigin. 

Mankind has been struggling to free itselt 
from diseases But this battle has alwjiys 
been against foreign or alien invaders about 
whom we have gained substantial know¬ 
ledge m the last hundved years. While the 
struggle continues, when it comes to can¬ 
cer. it is always against the self and seldom 
against the invader It will he immedialely 
conceded that, the self is very elusive, most 
difficult to understand philosophically or 
otherwise and is often beyond comprehen¬ 
sion. Few philosophers claim an under 
standing of the self, even lewer scientists 
Indeed, there are none to declare a total 
contprehension of the self Yet, some of the 
best minds of science have evolved the 
concept of sell and there are many who are 
endeavouiing to understand the laws of self 
or the realms of nature 

Cancer is often (he battle against the self 
or at least this is the way we have heen 
given to undeistand it Alternately, can we 
say that on a grand scale of cosmic time 
and function, Mofher Nature engaged in an 
ixpeviment which entails the sacrifice of 
some of its progeny to develop a new entity 
Or should we say that the sell is trying to 


evolve something which it considers essen¬ 
tial to the sustained growth m future (like a 
tissue to carry out some yet unknown 
functions of the future) We shall be mis¬ 
taken to assume that the sell or nature can 
evolve such a system of functions flawlessly 
or that such an experiment can he res 
tricted to a few human generations. The sell 
will need time And the time-frame required 
to complete these projections in the future 
is certainly beyond our conception The self 
wanted to hear and so it directed a part of 
itself to differentiate into the auditory 
svstem. The self wanted to smell and so it 
produced hv differentiation an olfactory 
system The self wanted sight and so it 
developed an opthalmic system The self 
wanted thought so it developed a tissue 
which we have just begun to understand in 
the present century An increase in the 
cranial cavity volume is one instance. Was it 
increasing to accommodate a larger-sized 
brain permitting a large number of func¬ 
tions’ We don’t know How long did this 
take and how manv mistakes must the self 
have committed during the differentiation 
piocess till a reasonably acceptable organ 
was perfected’ Presumably, each mistake 
must have caused the premature demise of 
a large number of the seifs children When 
the self decided to differentiate into a 
functionally astounding organ such as the 
liver or kidney, its primordial appearance 
must have sent death spasms in the then 
existing hody Its development, till it be¬ 
came an acceptable and functional body, 
must have looked like a cancerous growth. 


In its evolutionary eftnrts the self has to 
work stealthily as it were against the 
existing hody. for otherwise, the creature 
will mp the self's experiment in its hud Also 
the young ones have to he spared the ordeal 
of the experimentation for obvious reasons 
Yet the henefit of the experiment has to he 
transmitted to the next generations 
So, perhaps a benign tumour is where 
the self has opened its laboratory to conduct 
a large number of experiments to design 
something for the future. What it is and 
what it shall become certainly demands an 
extraordinary nnnd to visualise In a benign 
tumour, the sell has a laboratory guaran¬ 
teed to last till the natural forces decide to 
terminate the verv housing or the founda¬ 
tion of the laboratory To extend the 
analogy further, malignancy is where, the 
messages or the instructions or the signals 
have really crossed over resulting in the 
premature termination of the housing, 
perhaps much to the chagrin of the self. 
The sell can correct and to some extent it 
docs correct a Jrenign growth hut the 
corrections need exquisite timing So we 
must look into a benign turnout and ask 
questions in a manner the self can under¬ 
stand and reply, and then try to compre¬ 
hend the futuristic experiment of the self 
Perhaps, this could he the hope on which 
we can hase oui understanding of cancer 

M. S. Gore 

Dr Gore /> working m the Hituhemistn/ & Food 
Tei hnoloQU Division of lihahha Atomu Research 
Centre, (/mu Hum frag 


* Monkey business 

C AN you identify a liar (or a 
traitor) with a gadget like the 
he detector or polygraph’ # 
Many people including Amer¬ 
ica's Central Investigation Agency 
(CIA), seem to think so. The CIA is said 
to be cajoling the British Government 
into forcing civil servants with access 
to top secret material to take poly¬ 
graph or lie detector tests The CIAs 
proposal for the pilot scheme on poly¬ 
graphs came following the conviction 
of a translator for espionage. He was 
working at the Government Com¬ 
munications Headquarters (GCHQ) in 
Cheltenham. The GCHQ liases with 
AmeriovS National Security' Agency 
fcnd'AA. 

( jJowever, according to experts, de¬ 


spite its "scientific" aura, the scheme 
is as hare-brained as the medieval 
witch hunts. An American psychiatrist, 
Professor David T. Lykken of the 
University of-Minnesola, says there is 
not a shred of scientific evidence that 
polygraphs can correctly identify peo¬ 
ple who are lying about whether they 
have given away state secrets In the 
US itself the lie detector test is regarded 
as a psychological test which "picks 
out fear lather than deception." 

More seriously. Di. Lykken says 
polygraphs implicate people for the 
crimes they did not commit. Three 
studies in the US found respectively 
that 39 per cent. 49 per cent and 55 per 
cent of the people accused of lying 
were in fact innocent. Dr. Lykken also 
cited another study at the University of 
Pennsylvania that found polygraphs to 


be biased against "highly socialised" or 
very honest people! 

That does not prevent the prolifera¬ 
tion of polygraphers. Only a dozen of 
the 10,000 practising polygraphers are 
trained psychologists; their only 
credential is that they have taken a he 
detector "couise" that lasts from b to 
12 weeks. And incredible as it may 
seem, these polygraphers are allowed 
to judge people with an instrument 
k which has questionable utility 

Dr. Lykken was speaking at a confer¬ 
ence organised by the Society of Civil 
and Public Servants. The society is 
concerned that the scheme will spread 
'to the other parts of the civil service 
and Dr Lykken says entrepreneurs 
plan to set polygraph companies in 
Britain to also screen employees of 
private companies. □ 



SKY IN FEBRUARY 1984s 

Zodiacal light in the evening sIq? 


Nagpur 21 00b 1ST 
As on 15th February 1984 
Magnitude 21° N 
longitude 79 >6 IE 
Sidereal time 6h 25m 44 4s 


A strip of zodiacal light will be best seen 
after an hour and a half past the local 
sunset over the central latitudes of India. A 
narrow column of diffuse light will be seen 
to extend from tht west to the zenith It 
usually lasts for about half an hour. 

Throughout the month, the motion of 
red-looking Mars past Saturn will be a good 
thing to watch. Initially Mars will form a 
triangle with respect to Spica and then it 
will pass by Saturn on l$tn at a yeiy done 
range Metcuiy and Venus wiH remain m 
the morning sky, but their altitudes will 
steadily decline every day Jupiter wtU be 


placed well above Venus. Mercury, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn will appear brighter 
every day while Venus becomes more dull. 
There will be occupations of Saturn and 
Man by the Moon on 22nd and of Uranus on 
24th, but none is going to be visible in 
India. The Moon will pass by Jupiter and 
Venus on the 26th and 29th respectively. Up 
to the end of July, Man and Saturn \nS stay 
almost together and then it wfll,#** by 
Jupiter and than Venu? befo*« 

Sim neat year. 


Ljl 
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FOREMOST IN LEATHER GOODS OF FANCY 

The TANSI range in fancy leather articles 
meets every need 

• Moccasin shoes in different styles and 
shades with light rubber soles — 
manufactured to international standards. 

• Ankle Boots, Safety Boots & Shoes with 
rubber soles for industrial safety. 

• Shoes, Chappals & Sandals in modern 
designs and colours. 

• Wallets, Ladies Hand Bags & Executive 
Brief Cases 

TANSI Leather articles are 
moderately priced—the Quality tops! 

nVAMM 

Tamilnadu Small Industries Corporation Limited 

(A Govt, of Tamilnadu Enterprise) 

No. 1, Whites Road, Madras-600014 
Phone: 82161 Grams: TANSI 
Telex: 41-7496 TNSI 



FIX WITH CEMENTEX 

- A RICO-OPS PRODUCT - 



Like hundreds of Shoe makers, Leather companies, 
Briefcase industries and any one who needs a strong 
fixing material, you are also invited to try Cementex 
(Formulated by Central Leather Research Institute, 
Madras & Patented by National Research Development 
Corporation of India - Patent No. 66298) 

Quality Rubber Bands in assorted sizes ai .d colours. 
Hand Gloves, Canning Gloves, Finger Tips, Jar Seals, 
Creamed Latex etc. are some of our products. 

Rico-Ops Ltd, 

Vizhikithodu P.O., Kanjirapally - Kerala 

(The first rubber industrial Co-operative Society in Kerala) 
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TELL US 


W HAT ib thirst'' What makes you stop 
drinking after you have had your fill? 
Is it because you tell full m your stomach' 
It probably is Hut was there enough time 
for the watci to be ahsorbed from the 
stomach into the bloodstream before you 
felt so'' Probably not Then why did you stop 
drinking' 

Though we know why water is needed for 
oui survival, what causes thirst is, however, 
not fully understood. Only in the past 50 
years it has been possible to measure 
changes in the hodv fluids and investigate 
how brain influences thirst Now we know 
that thirst is controlled hy a combination of 
physiological, behavioural and environmen¬ 
tal factors. It is the brain that sums up the 
situation and the oral sensations such as 
drying of mouth and throat are merely 
associated symptoms. 

It is found that wetting the mouth and 
throat is just not sufficient to put an end to 
thirst It we prevent water from teaching 
the stomach hy some means, so that 
whatever is drunk diains out again, thirst is 
not quenched even it mouth and throat are 
kept continuously wet Thirst is, however, 
satisfied if water reaches the stomach 
bypassing the mouth and throat One 
suicide failure victim had this problem after 
his attempt to slit his throat tailed His 
thirst was eased when fluids were fed 
directly to his stomach 

Thirst can be manipulated by changing 
the volume or the concentration of solutes 
in the body fluids An increase in the 
concentration of the solutes :n the extracel¬ 
lular fluid is found to stimulate thirst The 
osmotically active molecules of the solutes 
m the extracellular fluid, when deprived of 
water draw it from the inside ol the ^.ells. 
causing cellular dehydration Specific cells 
in the brain called osmoreceptors can sense 
this and tnuger thirst There is now direct 
evidente about these thusl unites bung 
.situated in the brain From animal studies 
it is found Miat when minute quantities of 
concentrated s.-lt solutions are mice Lid into 
specific regions m the brain, thirst is 
stimulated It instead w itei isimeiUd, the 
receptors swell, inhibiting thirst t 
Osmoreceptor controlling r»t thirst is a 
type ol ir dative feedback mechanism An 
increase in the concent!ation «»s the solute> 
in the body fluids stimulate** thus* and 
drinking, dilution quenches thirst Hul 
then there is much more to thirst than this 
mechanism alone 

The body tries to man tain an adequate 
volume ot blood to ensure tfi.it oxygen and 
nutrients reach the body tissues in required 




...what makes us feel 


THIRSTY 



amounts Hence it is not surprising that 
changes in the volume of blood can also 
atfect thirst It is found that a reduction in 
the effective volume of blood stimulates 
thirst in animals. This process involves 
relatively large changes and the effect is not 
immediate Keeeptois that sense changes in 
--- 
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Hypothalamus in the brain where the thirst 
control centre is located . 

the volume of blond are located nil tin* walls 
ot the heart When there is an hilt east m 
the blood volume. tin* receptors get stretch 
ed and pass on this information to the hum 
via vagus nerves, inhibiting thirst This 
prnh.ihlv explains why astronauts in space 
drink less Weightlessness increases the 
volume ol blood m their heart and chest, 
the stretch leicptors sensing this as an 
mi rea.se in the total volume of blood. act to 
inhibit thirsl 

Ar* interesting question regarding thirst 
o. does the intake of fluids occur in 
response to the dehydration ot the body or 
do we learn to anticipate such dehydration 
and drink before deficits occur' Examina¬ 




tion ot the drinking patterns m several 
animal species including humans, has 
shown that difference.s in the drinking 
hahits exist Rats, for example, take a large 
percentage of their vvatei intake lust before 
eating This is an example of anticipatory 
drinking But dogs, seem to drink m.nnlv in 
response to osmoreceptor dehydration or a 
decrease in the volume of blood Studies on 
humans have shown that tliev too antici¬ 
pate debuts in the hodv fluids betoie 
drinking Their body fluids do not ulwa\.t 
show changes when thev feel thirsty, a** 
compared In when thev ate not Surpi ising 
lv we humans sum to he belter in 
anticipating thirst than many other spt ucs 
What then pionipts us to drink befoic 
dehydration shows up' Oral sensation 
often associated with thirst could well 
tile lust signal 

Finally what stops us bom drinkim; 
more' Filling ol the stomach could oe ..n 
important lador Cold water is found I* 
accelerate gastric emptying in rats, and it • 
suggested that this might explain its efli 
uenev in quern lung thirst Often we con 
Mime drinks such as collee, tea. etc noi 
hecause ot thirst but for other reasons A- 
long as our kidneys can take <aie of the 
excess water, we can go on having aiu* 
amount of soft drinks as we like If the 
kidneys were to lose control then Hie thirst 
mechanism is vital m ensuring that the 
body maintains its wate^ content and 
composition. \ f 

M*\S. Khan 

hr Khan is with the Division ot Anirna^tudtes 
ot the Central And '/.one • Reseunh hcsUtutc. 
Jodhpui. % 
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Ceramic capacitors from the Keltron supermarket: 


Designed to withstand all climatic 
vicissitude.;* With high insulation 
resistance, low dissipation factor, 
good dielectric strength and operating 
stability In a range oi voltages for both 
temperature compensating and high 
dielectric constant types 

hegd. Office □ Kerala State Electronics* Development Corporation Ltd , Kelfon House. Vellayambalam. Trivandrum G95 001 lei 60621 
elex : 0884-273 KEDC IN Telegram . ELECTRONIC 

branch Offices: □ 102-A Poonam Chambers, Dr Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bombay 400 018 Telephone 893457. 397448 Telex 011- 
' 5139 Telegram : KELTRONBOM □ 75-C Park Street, Calcutta 700 016 Telephone 245654, 213200 Telex 021 2207 Teleqrarn 
THYRISTOR n^udarshan Building, 86. Chamiers Road, Madras 600 018 Telephone 442310 Telex 041-763? Telegram . KELMAD n 
Hemkdnt Triers, 2nd floor, Nehru Place, New Delhi 110 019 Telephone 644692, 648493 Telex 031 3774 Telegram . KELTRON □ 
Centenarv building, 28, M.G. Road, Bangalore 560 001. Telephone 564492. 564528 Telex. 0845 746 Telegram KELTRON □ Syrian 
Church/ .oad, Near Spencer Junction, Trivandrum 695 010. Telephone ■ 60241 Telex 0884-283 Telegram ■ ELECTRONIC □ 3-4-492, First 
»oor, Grarkatpura, Hyderabad 500 027. Telephone 63786 Telegram : KELTRON □ 67, Pritamnagar, Mangaldas Road, Ellis Bridge, 
f’\hmrf3abad 380 006. Telephone: 79867,463664 Telegram: KELTRON. TtiksydKC 1183 










Close-up is for close-ups 

VVuuer 'wnds ;i vid rosy cheeks. The best 
w av in keep mu tlu* cold is to ruddle up 
a little closer. \nd you're* confident because 
you’v c usei 1( 'We up .. 

Transparent, ml ('We-un’s tw n super- 
\vhitoneiNWvevour teeth their w hitest and its 
special mouth u ash keeps your breath its freshest. 

So, smile a close up .-mile and stay confident, 
because after all, ("loso-up is for close-ups. 

A Miinljtv nrnrlunt hv Hindustan Lever 
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Ceramic capacitors from the Keltron supermarket: 


KELTRON 

COMPONENTS 


THE 

ELECTRONICS 

SUPERMARKET 


Designed to withstand all climatic 
vicissitudes With high insulation 
resistance, low dissipation factor, 
good dielectric strength and operating 
stability In a range of voltages for both 
temperature compensating and high 
dielectric constant types 


ted. Office: □ Kerala Stale Electronics Development Corporation Ltd., Keltron House. Vellayambalam, Trivandrum 69S 001. Tet • 60621 
Max: 0884-273 KEDC IN Teloqram ELECTRONIC 

Stench Offices: □ 102-A Poonam Chambers, Dr. Annie Besant Road, Worti, Bombay 400 018. Telephone: 893457,397448 Telex - 011- 
>139 Telegram : KELTRONBOM □ 75 C Park Street, Calcutta 700 016. Telephone : 245654. 213200 Telex . 021-2207 Telegram : \ 
THYRISTOR □ Sudarshan Building, 86. Chamiers Road, Madras 600 018. Telephone - 442310 Telex - 041 7632 Telegram: KELMAD □ \ 
tomkunt Towers, 2nd floor, Nehru Place, New Delhi 110 019. Telephone: 644692,648493 Telex: 031-3774 Telegram: KELTRON □ \ 

Centenary Building, 28, M.G. Road, Bangalore 560 001. Telephone. 564492,564528 Telex. 0845-746 Telegram: KELTRON □ Syrian 
Church Road, Near Spencer Junction, Trivandrum 695 010. Telephone: 60241 Telex: 0884-283 Telegram. ELECTRONIC □ 3-4-492, First 
loor. Barkatpura, Hyderabad 500 027. Telephone : 63786 Telegram : KELTRON □ 67. Pritamnagar, Mangaldas Road, Ellis Bridge, 
Vhmedabad 380 006. Telephone: 79867,463664 Telegram: KELTRON. 

*" A'fftlniirv nt(«frrt:i uv miiuuaiaii ■' 
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DO YOU FORESEE STEADY GROWTH IN YOUR INCOME AND PRESTIGE 
COUPLED WITH REGULAR PROMOTIONS? 

aetTHE BRITISH INSTITUTES prepare you for career advancement 

* Not simply because we are the largest correspondence college in MANAQIMINT i 

the country, not even because we nave successfully helped over BUSINESS management, SiIm Management, MARKETING Mgt., 


i country, not even because we have successfully helped 
a million ambitious men and women in shaping their careers but 
because we have translated our 45 years' expertise into highly 
professional courses which are specially designed to increase your 
productivity and prepare you for higher positions—precisely the 
qualities employers look for. 

Choose your course NOW ! 

D.B.M. (I M.C.), D.COM. (Bui. Ori.), CERT. A.I.I.B., D.COM. (Banking), 
D.COM. (Accounts A 1. Tai). D.COM. (Costing), D.COM. (Comp. Sac,), 
A.C S. (Indli), A.I.A M..C.A.ENTRANCE. A.M.I.E. (India) A.M.I. Mach. E. 
(INDIA),A.M.I.I,CHIN.E.. A.M.Ao.S.I. ,A S.E.(LONDON), N.f S.SUPER¬ 
VISORS andUXENTR AN CE EXAMINATIONS 


Advertising, INDUSTRIAL ADM. PurcKaso Mgt., MatarlaJa^Mgt^ 


Management Accountancy, 
4BNT - 


EXPOS 
BUSINESS 


We are recognised as an official training centra for Cert. A.I 
_P.Com. (I.M.C.) and D.B.M. (I.M.C.) examinations 


I.B. 


ALSO EXPERT COACHING FOR BANK PROBATIONARY OFFICERS' EXAM 
CLERICAL EXAM * APTITUDE TEST FOR DBM (IMC) EXAM 


BANK 


JNTANCT, Banking, Income Tax ■ 
Practice, Company Sacrataryship, Salesmanship, PERSONAL SICRE- ■ 
TARYSHIP. Shorthand (Pitman). GOOD ENGLISH, Collage English, ~ 
BUSINESS LETTERS. BUSINESS TRAINING. German. French, Russian, | 
Fiction Writing. ARTICLE WRITING. Reporting. Stage. Radio A T. V. I 
Writing. Writing for Chlldron.COMMERCIAL ART.PorsonalltyDavolopmant. | 


PIRSONhfsL MGT., Office Mgt., 

MGT. Junior Executive's, MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE'S, 
ADMINISTRATION Alao Executive Secretaryship 

ENGINEERING l 

MECHANICAL ENGG., Mach. Draughtsmanship. CIVIL ENGG., Overseer's 
(Bldgs. A Roads), ARCHITECTURE, Textile Technology. TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURE, Computer Programming IBM 160. AUTOCODER 
PROGRAMMING, Industrial Engg., AUTOMOBILE ENGG., Dlosal Engg., 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING A ELECTRONICS, Elactrlcal Supervision, 
RADIO ENGG., TRANSISTOR ENGINEERING, Television. REFRIGERA¬ 
TION, Chemical Engineering. PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY. Rubbdr 

Technology, INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY _ 

| Tools and Kits supplied for Radio Engg. and Transistor Engg courset | 

Write today, send coupon, come personally or telephone 15*755 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 54/BI7.P.O.Box1025,159. D.N Road,Bombay400021 

IT“"meWtiBh7h?t!tut ES1 



THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

56/BI7, P. O. Box 1025, ISt, D N Road. Bombay 400 021 
Please send ms a FREE Prospectus in the SUBJECT 
Name Education 

Address s 
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NOW! SPEAK ENGLISH 

correctly, fluently 


through 

B.I. 
LANGUAGES 
INSTITUTE 


k fa 



Give a flying start 
Today Each course i 
contains everything 
you need to learn a 
language, to speak 
fluently, to understand 
and to feel perfectly at 
home with native speakers. Each course consists of 
cassettes and books The learnei is introduced to the language 
spoken at normal conversational speed, through short lively 
dialogue encouraged to practice in a written arid oral exercise 
For details of Primary English. Junior English 
Standsrd English. Intermediate A Advanced 
English. French, German. Hindi, era f Comp/at a/ 

Med ice I Ly Speekirg [ Economic. 

Sand coupon coma peiaona'ly o Telephone 2567(16 * 0i 

B.I.LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 

5GM7 UCO Bank Bldg Floia Fountain, 359 D N Road Bombay 400 02J 

Demonstration Cantroa at 
13 1A Govt Flare Fail Calcutta 700 049 

13 Daryaganj Behind tmplcymeni Exchange haw Delhi IIP 002 

rB.TLANGUAGES TNStffliTE . 

iSfr/FW UCO Bank Bldg Flora Fountain 359 D N Road, Bombay 400 073 
j Pl«|pt lend mo i FREE Prosoactua for 
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THE SUCCESS YOU DESERVE 

DEPENDS ON Y0URTRAINING 


ICS Courses are written and 
aditsd by U.K. and U.S.A. experts 
ICS, the world's most experienced 
Correspondence College, offers 
the widest range of courses— 
backed by newest techniques 
and the finest staff 
TAKE THE RIGHT COURSE NOW I 

nsiaisnrroM 

Architectural Drawing A Design, 
Civil Engg., Electronic Engg., Elec¬ 
tronic Instrumentation, Electronic 
Technician's. Electrical Engg . Cotton 
Carding and Spinning, Textile Tech¬ 
nology, Textile Mill Supervisor's, 
Textile Designing, Mechanical Engg . 
Industrial Instrumentation, Refrige¬ 
ration A Air-conditioning. Plastic 
Technology, Radio, Audio 4 T V. Ser 
vicing. Transistor Radio Servicing, 
Automobile Engg., Computer Engg . 
Gas A Electric Welding, Boilrr 
Engg . Civil Draughtsmanship Pulp 
A Paper Manufacture, Plumbing and 
Sanitary Engg, Chemical Engg , 
A.MI.E (India) Exam 



Accounting A Auditing, Cost Accoun- 
tancy.GnodEnglish, Advan cd English, 
French, German, Shorthand. Private 
SrcirtaryS, Public Relations, Store 
Keeping, Computer Programming, 
Business Letters Purchase Officer's, 
Salesmanship C A. Entrance Exam 

Kf.Tzr.wtiicaa 

Business Management, Hotel A Cater- 
mg Mgt, Central Mgt, Industrial 
Mgt, Pvisnnnrl Mgt. Marketing 
Mgt . Catering Management 


Also available Practical Photography, Interim De< oi Jtion, Dress Making, 
Free Lance Journalism Fine Art 


Write today, send coupon, come perionnlly o r tele phot e 2i6/5} 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

S6/DI7 UC.tj Bank Bldg Mutadna Tlmw* f > Ron i9<| Bombay 400 0,3 

a"INTIRNATIONAL™ORRESPONDiNC™5CHOOLr"*™™*""™ , ™"™™""™ , ™™ — 

j S6/DI7 UCO Rank Bldg H*itatnu Cl.nwr PC) Box 1931 Bombay <00023 
| Please send mr a FREE Prospectus m the SUBJECT 
| Name Education 

I Addiest I 

I 
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COMPUTER CALL 



ADMISSION 
NOTIFICATION ^ 


JOB ORIENTED DIPLOMA 
COMPUTER COURSES 


B.O.P.S. Invites Applications For Admission 
For Following Diploma Courses in Computer Programming Systems. 


Head Office 

BDPS ITI 

103, Hind Rajasthan Bldg 

Dadaaaheb Phalke Road 

Dadar East 

BOMBAY-400 014 

Tel No 44842? 

BDPS ITI 

Krishna Cinurna Building 
1st Fluor Shivac Chowk 

KALYAN ■ 421 301 

BDPS ITI 

Alankar Cinema Building 

Nt»d» Railway Station 

POONA 411001 

BDPS ITI 

M.ifhu'ii 

Wciwvfi y I irn? 

ohiv.iji Rn hJ 

N/SIK 422 001 

B HI'S • T i 

Dh 1'iwviitdv AsPidm 

Md 1 yiyj Road 

S>t iIjuMi 

NAGPUR U 

HPi i'll 

Dr ri •nsud i C •iinpuii'Hl 

l 1 1 Fluor M iitfktl* Hu.n' 

Ni'.ir iV'itr.il Bi . Srilmii 

AMRAVATI 

n n e b ■ t . 

1 i *.i N w.i i 
i‘ i ■ hi' Bunding 
M i.o i i Add 

AHMEDNAGAR 

B D PS III 
74 A Woods Himd 
Opp M.uliasd Aliun' 
MADRAS-600 002 
Ti»l No 8112/b 
OOPS IT' 

No / Pjtldhmmd Pil'd! 

SlMJftt 

Inuriur 

TRICHI -620 01/ 


Advanced Computer Programming 


Cobol Programming 


Basic Programming 


Fortran Programming 


Pascal Programming 


Data Base Management 


Word Processing 


Console Operations 


Data Entry Operations 


We have 15 Computers in our laboratories, 
which are exclusively used for practical training 
to our students. 

We have Overseas Recruitment Division, 
registered by the Govt, of India. 

Successful candidates will be short listed for 
possible appointments in big organisations. 

JOIN BDPSBECAUSEBDPSISTHE BEST 
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CONTACT 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS 

BUREAU OF DATA 
PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


BDPS ITI 
Hr*t Tliiur 

246, Nnibkor Now Sr uet 

MADURAI 

HOPS ITI 

1st Floor RS Building 

141 Rdngdi Cuiwder SiiluI 

COIMBATORE-641 001 

BDPS ITI 

HI L^i'< % Rri.id 

Opp P W D Office 

Ni'rir Rf servi L ne 

Kumd'asHnwpdtty 

SALEM 636 007 

BDPS IT, 

No 12 Kl Hour 
South L.ir S(ro*M 
Tirun»*<v ,,l! . I own 
TIRUNELVELLI 627 006 
> 1 I 

No I A Pl'’• inrliir.il r‘ nicl 
Opp S.iUva Mnnrthy 
Hospital 

New R..vi Ihi'dln* 

ERODE-638 009 

PDFS I r t 

No 17, FdSit Cross Ho id 
Gandhi Ndq.ii 

VELLORE -632 006 

T Nadu ) 


BDPS m 

No B Vnt<ilia Rond 

Near Head Post Office 

TUTICORIN 

(T Ndriu | 

HOPS III 
89 GanrlhiyaifirjHi Si 
KUMBAKONAM - 61? 001 
BDPS ITI 

157, Kanidtihi Amman Koi! 
Si 

Opposite Kantian IfuMt'e 

PONDICHERRY - 605 001 

H DF S I T| 

7? *,!h L -n-is, Rodi 
Gandhi Ncigar 
BANGALORE- 560 009 
Ti* 1 No 26414 
BDPS IT, 

71 Mrh Mdin 3rd Block 

l.ivd'irigar 

BANGALORE 560 011 

nnps i ri 

H/3 Nrirgyuna Sdshn Rd 
Ogp Mdh.iue'.wnrd Temple 

MYSORE 570004 


BDPS ITI 

Above New Udyayd C ah 1 
Near Sonrai Circle 
Railway Station Rojd 
RubePsonput 

KOLARGOID FIELDS 

BDPS l T 1 
Dinke’ Building 
Virlyn N.iijdr 
Md'n Road 1 
HUBLi 580 021 
HOPS I ▼ i 
Shivayan 

Op 1 1 l indiaj College 
Lnllfcie Hnari 
BELGAUM - 590 001 
BDPS I Ti 
Bhar.it Pudding 
Hoorn No 40 3rd Floor 
K S H.iO Cross Rndd 
MANGALORE - 575 001 
BDPS ITI 
69 Bi ahmin brroei 
Ahovi* Arvind Gen Aqiuries 
BELLARY-583 101 
ITI 

4th Floor, Vellho Bldg 
Near Municipal Garden 

PANJiM-GOA 


ITI 

3rd Floor, Dwaraka Bldg 
Near Cine Lata 
MARGAON - GOA 
403601 

ITI 

Melquieries Bunding 
Behind Judicial Court 

VASCO-DA-GAMA - GOA 

ITI 

Slienkar Building 
Below Poornima Lorigp 
Ansd Bhdtt 
MAPUSA GOA 
B D P S 'I T I 
Parvathi Manrliram 
Near Dairy Farm 
Paltom 

TRIVANDRUM 695004 

Tel no 86fib1 
BDPS ITI 
1041SE 

Moideen P.jlli Road 
Nrjf Coqj Bus Stand 
CALICUT • 673 001 
BDPS II! 

38 B0, Convunt Road 
Near Convent Junction 
Emakulam 
COCHIN-682011 
BDPS IT I 
3rd Floor 

339 Chiindfrflok Building 
OHire Complex SD Hodii 
SECUNDERABAD - 500 003 
BDPS ITI 
17 3 734 Sunn.ippa St 
7nd f lour 

TIRUPATI 517 501 

BDPS ITI 

3rd Tloor, Above Dona Bank 
Op|> M S University 
BARODA - 390 005 
BDPS I ri 
C o St Xavier's English 
High Si honl 
Khasmalial Tatrjnaqd 
JAMSHEDPUR 


9 m 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA & UNION STATES- 

RECOGNISED DIPLOMAS & DEGREES. 

Applications are invited from employed/unemployed Boys & Girls fot the following Engineering & Management 
Correspondence Courses 


MANAGEMENT COURSES 


1. GRADUATESHIP COURSES Oh A M I B M Part A & B. 

2. A.I.B.M. DIPLOMA IN BUSINESS MANAGE MENT. 

3. GOVT. OF INDIA COMPANY SECRET ANY EXAMINATION - Intermediate h r.nal 

4. I.C.W.A. (INDIA) • Intermediate & Einal. 

5. I.C.M.A. (LONDON) -Part I II III & IV 

4. CHARTERED SECRETARY I LONDON) Parti II & III. 

7. CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 1C A) Entrance Intermediate & Final. 


ENGINEERING COURSES 


1. GRADUATESHIP (B.E): A M I E (India) - Studentship Section A&B in Chemical,Civil Electrical 
Electronics & Communications Mechanical Metallurgical^ Mining Engineering 

2. GRADUATESHIP (B.E.) : A M I E T E (India) Section A Sc B Tele Com St F.lertionic> 

3. GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): SURVEYOR 

4. GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): AM AeS I-AERONAUIICAL Studentship Section AStB. 

5. GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): AM IMF (INDIA) - MECHANICAL Studentship Section A & R. 

6. GRADUATESHIP (B.E.) : C E (U K) In Civil Chemical Electronic s & Radio Tuel Engq Marine 
Mechanical Production Naval Architect & Structural Engg Part I & II. 

7. GRADUATESHIP(B.E.): AMU CHEM F (INDIA) - Studentship Section A&B 

8. GRADUATESHIP(B.E.): II M (INDIA) - MetalsI ngg Part I (4 It. 

9. GRADUATESHIP (B.E.): INDUS TRIAL ENGINEERING- 

(ALL THE ABOVE COURSES ARE RECOGNISED BY THE GOVT OF INDIA & ALL INDIAN UNION 
STATES AS EQUIVALENT TO B E OR B Tech EVEN ArTER PASSING ANY OF THE ABOVE 
COURSES. STUDENTS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR ADMISSION TO M E . M Tech 
COURSES OF INDIAN UNIVERSITY), 

10. GRADUATESHIP. AUTOMOBILE: A M I A E Studentship Section A & B. 

11. I.I.T. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 

12. DIPLOMA IN REFRIGERATION AND AIRCONDITIONING. 

13. GOVT. AGRICULTURE ENGG. 

14. STATE BOARD OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION (.net of Andhra Pradesh 
I .* mlnadu Ketala States - Diplomas in Civil. Mechanical & Electrical Engg 

15. CITY A GUILDS ELECTRICAL DIPLOMA - C G I A (LONDON i 

16. CITY ft GUILDS (LONDON) RADIO ft T.V. COURSE. 

17. GOVT. OF INDIA RADIO OFFICERS COURSE. C.O.P CLASS IAII. 

18. DRAUGHTSMAN - CIVIL A MECHANICAL ENGG. 

19. A.M.I.M.1. (INDIA) Motor Industry (Diploma in Automobile F.nqq) 

ADMISSION QUALIFICATIONS: MatriC'SSC H SC PUC Intermediate Graduate Diploma in any 
Branch or Graduates in Engg 

FACILITIES OFFERED : This is the only Institute in India giving maximum facilities to its students L imited 
Seats. Examination Centres all over India & abroad Fully equipped libraiy highly qualified and experienced staff 
Career Guidance, arrangement for pracncals. supply of lessons and free hooks etc are so~ie of the special features 

This is one of oldest and reputed Institutes tn India with thousands of Indian and Toreqin students All subjects are 
taught from the beginning So you start from scratch For full detailed prospectus and Admission furm send Rs IS 
for Engineenng Courses and Rs 10/ for Management Courses by Money Order 


Wipen Chander' amice(usai miae mimf. mibm. cgiaiuiq (principal| 

INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE STUDIES 

Himayal Nagar. Hyderabad 500 029. (INDIA) PHONES 221128. & 63407 
BIGGEST AND OLDEST CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE DM INDIA 
RECOGNISED fc AKfr ILIATED TO 

The Institution ot Business Management The Institution ol Motor Industry. The Institution ot Automotive Engineers 














There must be a good reason why a vast 
majority of those who take coaching and join 
Banks in India as Probationary Officers 

are NSB students. 


IffigedjJ 
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NATIONAL 

SCHOOL OF BANKING 

Indian Education Society Campus 
Ash Lane (Babrekar Marg) 

Off Gokhale Road, (North) 

Dadar, Bombay 400 028 

Phone 466280 Grams BANKSCHOOL 


Obviously S 

Our un-matched 
Specialisation and Expertise. 

Take, for instance, the results of last year's 
PO exams held throughout the country A 
majority of students who were called for 
interviews for the post of Probationary 
Officers were NSB students 

This is possible only because of NSB’s 
professional commitment in covering 
exhaustively all subjects for objective and 
descriptive tests through specialised 
practice papers and books 

A continuous research in past exams and 
on-gomg programme of preparing typical 
exam questions have also contributed to 
our present prc eminence as the Central 
Institute for Bank Recruitment training in 
India today 

Success-onented students join the NSB 
Courses and benef't immensely from them 
The same opportunity is also open to you 
So enroll now to reap a rich harvest of a 
rewarding career m India's fast growing 
Banking industry 
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IS OUR NEW COKE 
TECHNOLOGY A GENUINE 
BREAKTHROUGH? 

Doubting Thomases are there. To silence them, we reproduce extracts from a report from 
one of the world’s topmost coal preparation experts, a "Distinguished Scientist” awardee, 
Mr. G. G Sarkar, submitted by him to a Central Govt, agency, on the latter's request: 

“It is in the same context, the reported innovation made by Shri L. M. Samanta in 
converting a sub-standard, coking coal or semi-coking coal to good metallurgical coke 
with the use of some additives assumes great significance and can be rightly considered 

as a breakthrough in present-day coking technology in India .he has to be given 

full credit for this timely innovation and also solid support from all quarters including the 

coal industry......to sustain, improve and use this technology commercially for the 

greater benefit of this country.It is presumed to be 1 or zero seam coal of the 

Jharia coalfield, it can be construed as a wrong policy on the part of the coal industry, if the 
report regarding the regular use of this particular coal is being permitted by B.C.C.L. for 

the purposes of steam-raising.The coal survey laboratory of Jharia attached to 

CFRI has proved beyond doubt that there is sizeable reserve of this 1 or zero seam coal 

.If B.C.C.L. could initiate suitable steps to mine this coal and convert the same to 

metallurgical coke by the application of Shri Samanta's technique, special coke of around 
12 percent ash could be easily made with great benefits to the electro-chemical and/or 

electro-metallurgical industries of this country.Only an oily product or 

hydro-carbon compound, when injected on coal, could be responsible for the sudden 
increase in temperature of the coke-ovens by almost tenfold, or cause the leaping 

flames." 

Need we say more? 


Issued in the country's interest by 
Coke Consultancy Company, 




Dhanbad and 19 , >1 uroma Coke 
Manufacturers, Jharia 
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You can answer her prayer. Yes, you. 


A blind child’s prayer Innocent and lo know more about eye donation, 

still full of hope That one day the and what kinds ol blindness can be 

darkness will be lifted from her eyes cured send us the coupon lor a 
Shewill be able to see. detailed brochure 


Young Maya's prayer can be [Jo it today Remember, miracles can't 

answered [here is a remedy that's cure the blind You can 
simple, doesn't cost anything ana is 
effective Only it needs you 


\ simple cornea transplant can restoic 
her sight 1 he useless cornea, replaced 
h\ a healthy one And the healthy one 
could he yours 

I \c removal leaves no seal or 
disfigurement And once you’ve 
pledged to donate, you'll live with the 
gratifying emotion that your eyes will 
ii\c much longer than you Arid that 
some blind person will see through 
them 

II yoni heart goes out to the Mind 
dutiim youi liletime. let youi eyes go 
out to them alter death. It’s the most 
precious gilt \ou can give them 


I would like lo know more about eye donation and 
cornea {rafting. Send me a detailed brochurr. 

(Kindi) fill ill h. nk leilris) 
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MMf S r.Yi RFSFARCH FOUNDATION 

7 Hihadur Shah Zafar Marg Mew Delhi-lin002 


Sight A gift only you can give.' 
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SIR J. C. BOSE 

The articles on Sir J C Bose (November 
1983) are all illuminating. 1 am quoting a 
portion of a letter by J J. Thomson (the 
then Cavendish Prof of Physics, at the 
University of Cambridge, who also later 
became a Nobel Laureate) to his predeces¬ 
sor. Lord Rayleigh (a Nobel Laureate in 
Physics): "1 have had occasion to read 
several of BnscS papers and am of the 
opinion, that he is a very suitable person to 
receive 'entouragemenC if any is going. Hi$ 
experiments are ingenious, and his appar¬ 
atus very' well devised, and it must have 
required great patience and determination 
to make the apparatus work in a climate 
like that of India. The results are very 
interesting and his paper was received with 
great applause at Liverpool.../' 

Bose was then in his late thirties. During 
that period Bose delivered a lecture at the 
Royal Institute. London (now Davy-Faraday 
laboratory). When the lecture was over. 
Bose was given a tremendous applause, and 
Lord Kelvin personal!* approached and 
congratulated Ladv Abala Bose for her 
husband’s brilliant lecture and for the 
experiments he had demonstrated. 

During that European tour in the late 
nineties ol the last century. J. C. Bose also 
delivered lectures at some of the learned 
societies in Paris At one such lecture, 
Swann Yivekananda was present. He was 
much impressed with the Boses, and wrote 
in eloquent terms not nnlv about J. C. Bose 
but also of Ladv Bose, because of her great 
devotion to her hushand and to his needs. 
Through Swarm Vivekananda, the Boses 
had a lasting friendship with Sister Nivedi- 
ta On reading the book. Response in Living 
and Non Living . she in a letter to poet 
I agon n adc (he following remark “The 
hook on Rc'ptmse in Living and Non-Living 
r* now triumphant. 1 want a far greater 
vwrk. such as oulv thi: Indian man of 
st'elire is ca|)*ible ol wnl’iig, on Molecular 
Physics A hook in which that some great 
Indian mind that surveyed all human know¬ 
ledge in ihe e»a o' the Upanish.nls jnd 
ptonminicd it one. shall again survey (he 
vast auumulations ul physical phenomena 
which the l ( )th century has observed and 
collected, and demonstrated to the empiric¬ 
al machine-worshipping, gold seeking 
mind ot the west tlui these also are 
one—appearing as mans" 

Another great friend and well-wisher ol 
J. C. Bose was the poet Tagore. When 
Tagore was awarded the Nobel Prize, Bose 
wrote him a letter. ‘ Friend, I am extremely 
delighted to see you honoured .n the eyes of 
the World" (translation). Bose wrote a book 


and sent a copy to Tagore with the note, “To 
the glaring rays of the Sun, I am sending 
the light of a firefly" (translation). On 
Bose's 70th birthday celebration, Tagore 
composed a poem, which concluded with 
this feeling—“today you are greeted by a 
thousand lamps—here is a lamp from a 
friend of yours. You are glorious, and your 
mother-country has been glorified by you" 

Bose was always neatly dressed, calm and 
to some extent reserved and rarely attended 
public meetings other than on scientific 
subjects of his liking. He did not like to 
move in a crowd. During his walks in the 
garden or when he was travelling by a car, 
he was deeply absorbed in thoughts. Prob¬ 
ably he felt a kinship with nature and its 
surroundings. He had a special intuition for 
recruiting his research collaborators. One 
such a recruit was Copal Chandra Bhat- 
tacharyya, who did not have any formal 
University education, but Jagadish Chandra 
after reading one of his articles, asked him 
to join his laboratory. Bhattacharyya later 
made outstanding contributions to en¬ 
tomology. 

The Bose Research Institute under the 
stewardship of the present director, Prof. S. 
C. Bhattacharyya, an eminent Organic 
Chemist of International repute, has ex¬ 
panded considerably and a new unit has 
been established at the Salt Lake Area, 
much to the delight of J. C. Bose's admirers. 
SriAwbmda Ashram K. MAITRA 

1‘ondit herry bO'WOll 

In a recent publication entitled “The Secret 
Life of Plants", Peter Tompkins and Christ¬ 
opher Bird have given glimpses of startling 
discoveries about the plant world, border¬ 
ing on the mysterious In particular, they 
have given a graphic account of 'The 
Mystery of Plant and Human Aura’. It has 
been stated that Semion Davidovich Kir- 
lian, an electrician and amateur photo¬ 
grapher and his wife, Valentina, discovered 
that they could photographically reproduce 
without lens or camera a strange luminesc¬ 
ence which seemed to issue from all living 
things, but cannot L„ seen by the human 
eye. 

By laying a film or plate in contact with 
an object to be photographed and passing 
through the object an electric current from 
a high frequency spark generator, which 
put out 71,000 to 200,000 electrical pulses 
per second, the Kirlians had come across a 
way of photographing this 'aura'—or some¬ 
thing akin to it. Leaves from plants, sand¬ 
wiched with the film between the electrodes 
of their device, revealed a phantasmagoria 



A photograph of a leaf taken by Bose , 
without the action of light 


ot tiny spots of light. 

Kirlian maintained that the strange ener¬ 
gy in his pictures was caused by ‘changing 
the non-electrical properties of bodies into 
electrical properties which are transferred 
to the film'. Though the initial discovery 
was made sometime in the 1930s, it 
attracted the attention of the scientific 
world m the 1960s. It was brought into the 
limelight m 1968 by Prof. Vladimir In 
yushin, who wrote a book-long scientific 
paper, "The biological essence of the Kirlian 
effect" and attributed the effect to bio- 
luminescence. Since then investigations are 
being increasingly carried out on ‘phantom 
photography’ in various countries. 

The first observation of such an effect 
should be associated with J. C. Bose, for he 
showed the first photograph of a plant leaf 
without light early in this century. In fact, 
he published a paper, “On the continuity of 
effect of light and electric radiation on 
matter", in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, London, in 1901. The behaviour of 
his self-recovering silver coherer was foun/ 
to be somewhat analogous to the phenome¬ 
na of phosphorescence and thermo¬ 
luminescence The following lines from the 
book. The Life and Work ot Sir Jagdish C 
Base, by Patrick Geddes (p. 190-207) may 
be more revealing. 

“At this time (1901) Bose was interested 
m the question of obtaining photographs 
without the action of light. Various radioac¬ 
tive substances were being found whose 
emanations aftected the photographic plate. 
But Bose worked with substances which 
ordinarily were not radioactive. A section of 
a dried stem of a tree exhibits concentric 
markings, due to unequal growth in diffe 
rent seasons. These rings, according to 
Bose (may) emit radioactive particles under 
the action of (electrical) stimulus. He 
enclosed a section of stem in a dark boxt 
with a photographic plate in front of it, but 
not in contact. Outside the box were too 
metallic plates, which were in connection 
with a micro-wave generator (operated by a 





Ford Induction Coil). Under the action of 
this stimulus, the radioactivity (as he be¬ 
lieved) of the wood was evidenced by an 
extremely clear impression of its structure 
given on the photographic plate—this, be it 
remembered, without the intervention of 
light. The accompanying reproduction (fi- 
ftre) is the photograph of a leaf of Bo-tree 
taken by the above method. By taking 
similar photographs, he obtained remark¬ 
able results with various stones and crys¬ 
tals, which revealed characteristic differ 
ences in their composition. A new field was 
opened out for immediate exploration, but 
all this had to be indefinitely postponed on 
account of another field of inquiry, which 
demanded his undivided attention”. 

Would it not then be appropriate to call it 
“Bose” effect rather than “Kirlian effect”? 
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•Human brain gaining weight 

Please refer to the item ‘Human brain 
consumes more energy’ (Science Shapes 
Life, October 1983). The news ends with the 
remark, “one could say that future genera¬ 
tions may have more brains than brawn”. 
According to two British neuropathologists, 
the human brain is getting heavier: “Be¬ 
tween 1860 and 1940, the brain weight of 
men rose from an average of 1,372 to 1,424 
grams, while that of women rose from an 
average of 1,242 to 1,265 grams during the 
same period; in both cases, the increase is 
statistically significant m that the weight 
, and volume are found closely related 
1 Further, the size of the human brain and 
the size of the human skull which encloses 
it have also both gone up' 

No wonder then that the present day # 
children, drawn from any strata of society, * 
appear to be far more intelligent and more 
curious than the ones born a few decades 
ago. 

!"ii, Chaitanya D. VAIDYANATHAN 

*.arodhi Mayor 
fktmhay 100 077 

The Sun also breathes 

1 read with interest “The Sun also breathes” 
by Dr. Alurkar (October 1983, p 57). 
However, Dr. Alurkar does not seem to be 
correct when he says that the lines due to 
magnesium-iodide (Mgl) and titanium 
^iodide (Til) are used to derive information 
about solar oscillations. As far as I am aware 
the absorption or emission lines due to 
these molecules have not yet been observed 
• in the solar spectrum. Further the abund¬ 



ance of iodine atoms and the dissociation 
energies of the two molecules are too low to 
produce lines of detectable strengths In 
fact lines due to iodine atoms are yet to be 
discovered m the solar spectrum. 

Uttar Pradesh State Ohsewaturit K. S INHA 

Manure Prah 
Naindat 263129 


Dr Smha has rightly pointed out that Mgl 
and Til should be read as unionised magne¬ 
sium and titanium and not their iodides I 
regret misleading them in my article. 

^ 4 ^ , S. K. ALURKAR 

Phi/sual Restart h l aborotnry 
\hmcdabad .ISO 009 

Some more on Titanium 

The article “The metal with a future” by Dr 
R. M. Sathe (January 1984) was enlighten¬ 
ing. 1 will like to add the following points: 

(i) Vickers hardness of tungsten carbide is 
2,100 kg/mm J as against the very low 
reported value of 1,300. 

(ii) Vapour phase deposition of titanium 


carbide is carried out on cutting tools for 
machining only and not on discs and 
punches used as wear parts. 

(lii) One of the most important uses of this 
metal is as multiple complex solid solution 
of (Ti-W-Ta-Nb) carbide in cutting tools, 
which is instrumental for improvement in 
productivity, quality and cost reduction. 
There is a substantial consumption of this 
material in the count rv. 

„ ,, . # /l# SURJIT SINGH 

Nttpia C arhnles I Id 
Anklcsivar 
i.uftirat »UML' 

This has reference to my article ‘Titanium - 
the metal with a future' (January 1984). 
You have probably, for want of space, 
omitted the acknowledgement cited at the 
end of the article. I gratefully acknowledge 
the help given by Dr. V. M Karve. Manager 
(Planning & Projects), Indian Rare Earths 
Ltd , and Dr M. Sankar Das, Head. Analy¬ 
tical Chemistry Division, b\rc in the prepa¬ 
ration of this article. 

R. M. SATHE 

Anah/tnal (hmisiry Division 
am ftarhay 




























: IlluiMb lead* to sterility 

C HANDRAPUR district, in Vidarbha, 
Maharashtra, is one of the most 
backward districts in the country. Trib- 
als live in dismal, unsanitary condi¬ 
tions—illiterate, semi-naked, starving, 
’ diseased inhabitants form the bulk of the 
y population. Infectious diseases are ram- 
. pant in the district and those not 
affected by leprosy, tuberculosis or filar* 
iasis feel that something is wrong with 
them. Utter poverty has seen to it that 
the majority cannot even travel to Nag¬ 
pur for free treatment. 

A new angle came up recently in 
Chandrapur, when the doctors from the 
J.J. Hospital, Bombay, visited the dis¬ 
trict. Secondary sterility was found to be 
very common in women and hydrocele 
(accumulation of fluid in the mem¬ 
branes surrounding the testes) in males. 
The oft-repeated official claims of the 
success of the family planning program¬ 
me in the district were immediately 
hushed up as it became apparent that 
filariasis led to sterility and hydrocele. 

Filariasis is caused by thread-like 
worms belonging to the family 
Onchocercidae. Rural filariasis is on the 
increase in Indian rural areas, especially 
where the conditions of humidity and 
temperature are ideal for the breeding of 
mosquitoes. The unsanitary conditions 
associated with inadequate drainage 
facilities support the spread of insect 
vectors, and indirectly the disease. Its 
symptoms vary from an intense itching 
to severe inflammation of the joints, to 
the skin losing its elasticity. Filariasis is 
known to lower the immune response of 
a patient making the victim vulnerable 
to several infectious diseases. In Chan¬ 
drapur district "it has led to a cruel 
method of limiting families”, according 
to Dr H. M. Joshi, of the J. J. Hospital. 

Incidentally, even the doctors attend¬ 
ing the camp at Smdhtwaht and Chimur 
had to undergo anti-filarial therapv first, 
in order to beat the disease 

Red-letter day for India 

I NDIA will take a giant stride ir 
manned space flight when Squadron 
Leader Rakesh Sharma and two other 
Soviet cosmonauts will enter space 
aboard Soyuz T on April 22. The docking 
of the spacecraft with the space station 
Sa|yut-7 which is already in orbit, its 
delinking and return journey have now 
been finalised by the Soviet space scien¬ 
tists 



Sfuerim iMfor JtafaiA Sbmo* ($tcpad from right) gad 1/lffag Comaunder Rmith 
Malbotn (second from kh) with tbe cm* ^ b*ck-ap crw of tb* > 

space fitgM 


After docking Sq. Ldr. Sharma will 
enter Salyut-7 where he will spend seven 
days conducting experiments in biome¬ 
dicine, material sciences and remote 
sensing (SCIENCE TODAY, November 
1983). The biomedical investigation 
sponsored by the Institute of Aerospace 
Medicine in Bangalore, is related to the 
effects of microgravity environment on 
humans. Aspects such as cardio-vascular 
deconditioning, space sickness and dis¬ 
turbance of motor functions will also be 
investigated. 

Wing Commander Ravish Malhotra 
and two other Russian cosmonauts will 
make up the stand-by team. 

Cancer-causing axotitioprine 

T IME and again, side-effects of drugs 
have caused a controversy. Azothiop- 
rine, a drug prescribed for kidney trans¬ 
plant patients during the past ten years, 
may have been responsible for causing 
skin cancer in them, reports a University 
study in Australia. 

A five-year study of400 patients by the 
Department of Surgery, University of 
Sydney, reveals that azothioprine, an 
immuno-suppressive drug prevents the 
body from rejecting the new organ 
(transplanted kidney). The drug affects 
the celK in the upper layers of sfim 
(epidermis). It prevents the normal re¬ 
pair of the cells that counteracts damage 
from sun. Normally, new cells are regen¬ 
erated; however* the drug ^events this, 


and the old cells then mutate, causing 
cancer. 

According to Graham Kelly and Ross 
Sheil who did the study, when the drug 
was brought into use in Sidney in the 
early 1970, immunologists had antici¬ 
pated that one of its side-effects would 
be cancer. But compared to dialysis 
which is a very tedious and expensive 
procedure, this seemed an “insignificant 
risk”. It was therefore suggested that 
patients on this drug would be moni¬ 
tored thoroughly and as soon as cancer 
appears, they would be treated. 

But what was surprising was the high 
incidence of skin tumours. These were 
squamous tumours which mainly arose 
from the epithelial cells. Researchers 
suggested that the development of skin 
cancer in transplant patients has impli¬ 
cations in studying the development of 
other cancers too. 


Third World as nuclear 
dnst-bln? 


I S nuclear industry m the US on a 
decline? It seems so, going by the 
recent reports in the different scientific 
journals—there has not been a sto^e 
new order for a nuclear reactor in the US 
since 1978. Problems feeing the industry. 
have been many since its inception, but* 
now they seem to have become intact* 
able. The proponents of the nuclear 
energy are firming it more and 
difficult to com^KK ft* {‘ 
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d(m toietatr warn (the 
tttdMt plants doubled 
(feting ®w $&* (fed have Mkt 
fetfeMgl bp Mother 80 per cent for 
pltaife ghder obstruction) and the safe 
gtoposal of nutfear wastes The existing 
stnM tgf of the Industry, in order to 
survive the continuing stagnation, is to 
service the existing plants or to sell 
reactor** overseas. 

On ttye questuxi of safe disposal of the 
nuclear waste, the nuclear industry 
seams to have reached an impasse 
Research efforts are continuing to make 
the ‘unsafe’ more and more safe, but 
that not being safe enough, now the 
apptoach seems to have changed Some 
Western countries are thinking of 
dumping the nuclear waste in the Third 
World countries, especially in the vast 
uninhabited tracts of Africa A step in 
this direction seems to have been taken 
with China. < 

China has offered to act as a dust-bin 
for spent radioactive nuclear fuel from 
West German reactors A total of 4 000 
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ttfentt of went feel, under a tang-term 
Centred tasting dll the end of Ms 
century, to proposed to be stored in the 
Goto desert In return, It wilt M paid 
5 j 45 billion US dollars. This proposal has 
yet to meet the approval of (he West 
German Government and US authorisa¬ 
tion, especially if spent fuel rods being 
sent to China, were originally enriched 
to the US. 

China’s plan to be a store-house of 
western nuclear waste Will literally make 
it a plutonium mine, for the latter can 
be extracted from the nuclear waste 
Plutonium u the mam component of a 
nuclear bomb. 

Of course, Chma cannot be consi¬ 
dered as a true representative of the 
Third World and its reasons for the 
import of nuclear waste are entirely 
different from a situation whereby the 
African lands may soon be converted 
into nuclear wastelands 

Now you can extract gold 
more easily 

A NEW process for gold extraction has 
been developed by Norman Haber 
and John Lee of the US Though chemic¬ 
al and technical details of the process 
have not yet been disclosed, Haber 
emphasises that tests on a non- 
carbonaceous ore assaying at 7.09 gm 
per tonne indicate that it can be used to 
recover 95 per cent of the gold in 10 
hours at about $2 per tonne The 
conventional cyanide process by com¬ 
parison gives a 95 per cent recovery in 
six days at a cost of $10 per tonne 
In the cyanide process, a low grade 
gold ore is leached in vats, using a 
solution comprising mainly of sodium 
cyanide The new hydrometallurgical 
process is based on a hitherto unknown 
chemistry for solubilising gold It can be 
used to recover gold from carbonaceous 
ores which are very difficult to process 
with cyanide This process can also be 
successfully used to* extract palladium 
but not silver 

Repository of English to be 
computerised 

AN Ambncan firm to going to com- 
xlkputense the entire Oxford English 
Dictionary <oet» with its 12 volumes, 
five supplement* and a bibliography 
The computerised oeo will be able to 
cope with the cor* tent language 
Neotagtam* 



"// doesn t explain phrases But here are 
24 meanings for 'up * and 36 meanings 
for ‘your* ’ 


could be logged and substantiated with 
proper quotes almost instantly, aftd 
could easily be issued in monthly instal¬ 
ments 

Keeping in mind the need for revision 
and reprinting, the publishers of OED 
have also struck a computer typesetting 
deal which will enable revised dictionary 
to be brought out within two years. 

The target for the first “hard" copy of 
the new electronic oed is the early 
nineties It will* then be "on-line” to 
other computers around the world, im¬ 
mediately available to scholars, trans¬ 
lators reference libraries and so on The 
estimated cost to install the necessary 
equipment for the project in the oeo's 
headquarters in St Giles, Oxford, in the 
UK, is £4 million 

Laser saves sight 

F OR years 11 year old Lisa Finch of 
Worcester in the UK had battled 
against the odds But now the cheery 
youngster has been given a will to live 
For alter a revolutionary operation using 

Use with her best friend 
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ft User beam, Lisa's sight has begun to 
,»irtprove, 

Lisa had t/ouble with her eyes right 
iljpn the start. She was bom cross-eyed 
1 and she had an operation to turn them. 
'This left her short-sighted and she had 
* tp wear glasses. When she was fair years 
old, a mystery illness left her totally 
- blind in her left eye. And at ten the was 
having trouble seeing the blackboard in 
the school, Lisa was seen by 17 doctors 
in all. but no one could actually pinpoint 
the problem. They said she’had tunnel 
vision and that she heeded an operation 
to stitch the retina back in place, as it 
had detached. They would put a gas 
bubble m her eye to keep it in place. After 
the operation Usa could see only a feint 
light. She was almost totally blind and 
the doctors said they couldn’t do any¬ 
thing. 

A few days later Lisa was back at the 
hospital—the blood vessels in her eye 
were broken, The surgeons said that 
they wouldlik* to try using a laser beam 
to heal the blood vessels and that there 
was a slim chance that Lisa’S sight might 
be restored. An eight hour operation and 
a week after, she could see cloudy 
shapes. The nest day she saw bright 
colours and outlines raid by the end of a 
week 30 per cent of her sight had been 
restored. 

Lisa loves reading and writing and 
they are her favourite subjects at school. 
If she uses a magnifying glass or holds a 
book up close, she can see quite well. 

—Carole Russell 
(Alia Features) 

Did plants «volve from 
photosynthetic bacteria? 

A BACTERIUM which probably repre¬ 
sents one of the first steps in the 
evolution of photosynthesis has been 
discovered by Howard Gest and Jeffery L. 
Fdvinger ot Indiana University in the US 
In 1980, Gest proposed a theory, that 
the pigment or light scattering systems 
of photosynthetic bacteria evolved inde¬ 
pendent of the other parts ot the photo- 
synthetic machinery. At some point tn 
the remote past when the Earth’s atmos* 
phere was still oxygen free, the pigment 
systems fused with other systems from 
anaerobic bacteria. Later in evolution, 
green plants modified the photosynthe¬ 
tic system releasing free oxygen which 
made higher life forms possible. 

I t The discovery of the Hetiotmeterium 

%V 
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ehlonim has lent credence to Gest* 
throw,IN* grout dgoarod «ftnfcnt 
roatahfejt unique form of , 

ft ft*)**' 

sMpuronitive to exygro—even minute 
amounts'.of air (fen idil ft farther 
studies are sfiJl to be performed, but 
early findings seem to imheate that tab 
bacterium may repweent Due of the 
earliest Steps in the deeddpmeiit 'of 
photosynthesis. 

Thepeftcemaken 

T HIS year’s noifcinatfaM* for the Nobel 
Peace Prise make Interesting ^read¬ 
ing. A group of women who have spent 
several years camping outside the US Air 
Porce tese in Greenhan Common, Eng¬ 
land, protesting against the deployment 
of nuclear missiles in the UK. figure 
prominently on the list. The nomination 
was submitted by the Swedish Associa¬ 
tion for Peace and Justice. Interestingly, 
the two persons, President Ronald 
Reagan of the US and the British Prime 
Minister, Margaret Thatcher, against 
whose decisions these women are pro¬ 
testing, also an among those nominated 
for the Peace Prise. 

Indira Gandhi's name has been put up 
tor her sustained struggle tor the Third 
World and world peace. The other names 
are those of (he Canadian Prime Minis¬ 
ter Pierre Trudeau and the jailed South 
African leader, Neksib Nabdeka. 
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Suit against toxic 

C HEMICAL warfare is prohibited by 
the 192% Geneva Protocol and the 
1972 Biological and Toxic Weapons Con¬ 
vention. However, the superpowers 
seem to be geared to ail possibilities as is 
evident from a butyl rubber suit and 
mask reportedly issued to Soviet troops 
in Afghanistan. According to the US 
Defence Intelligence Agency, the suit 
provides excellent protection against ‘ 
'Veilow rain’ 1 a deadly Chemical. 

The suit which includes a coat, knee- 
length boots and gloves is found to be 
very hot, heavy and difficult to man¬ 
oeuvre in. A specially treated undergar¬ 
ment should be worn tor complete 
protection against chemical or biologic¬ 
al agents. 

A filtered canister makes Bio math 
vety effective. 'But the small eyepiece* 
restrict side vision and the lack of 
voicemitter (device that transmits voice) 
hinders communication. The suit has 
other uses too, as a rain edit, fiftd 
shelter and floatation bag. 
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mil to used as fn orbiting laboratory 
• wMwuwill cater to comntarcial and 
' llkMtifc ptoptMi a* « Service station 
to rcteir satellites, a building site where 
jNpMpnfi asasmbtd structures too 
Mg to be lofted frpm the Earth and a 
spaceAued.launchtag pad from which 
manfMeMcdibone could set off for the 
Motto aodMart. 

Thg space station will be constructed 
part Ifr part According to present plans, 
its vmiarg will be put into space by 
1992. It will have nearly 900 cubic 
ntetrto of pressurised space in which a 
crew of six to eight will live and work. Its 
core will probably consist of four cylin¬ 
ders, each about 6 metres long and 4 
metres wide, that could be carried m 
successhfc shuttle launches and assem¬ 
bled ip space. Two will be laboratories 
for life sciences and materials proces¬ 
sing, a third will provide living quarters, 
and the fourth will be a detachable cargo 
hold. There will also be a docking hub 
for the shuttle, a power plant fed by half 
an acre of solar panels and unpressu¬ 
rised platforms to mount sensors and 
experiments, The cost estimated for the 
initial station is US SS billion. 

Growing old but not senile 

G OODBYE to the notion that old age 
inevitably entails a steady decline m 
intellectual capacity. East German re¬ 
search shows that intelligence and men¬ 
tal skills can be increased significantly 
by training in old age 
The Max Planck Institute of Education 
at Berlin, gave ‘intelligence training’ to 
250 persons aged from 60 to 80. The 
training programme consisted of five or 
ten hour-long sessions over two to four 
weeks with exercises in memory, induc¬ 
tive thought and problem-solving. 

To assess the effects of training, the 
participants were given three-hour intel¬ 
ligence tests before and after a session. 
There were also follow-up tests after one 
arid six months* to discover how long the 
effects lasted. 

Regardless of the participant's initial 
education, age and sex, the programme 
produced a dear and bating improve¬ 
ment in mental performance of those 
Who underwent intelligence training. 
Paul fialtes, head of the institute, con¬ 
cludes that most ageing people retain 
cither .a latent ability or reserves that 
cap of activated for intelligent accont- 




“Pape, at pour apt you must do some- 
thing to Improve your (nttlllganoe. ” 

Drug! implicated in 
causing deaths 

D RUGS are meant to give comfort 
and save lives. But two anti-arthritis 
and anti-inflammation drugs are strongly 
implicated in causing more than 10,000 
deaths, reports a consumer organisation 
in the US. The drugs phenylbutasone 
(ButazolidJne) and oxyphenbutazone 
(Tanderil) manufactured by the Swiss 
company Ciba-Ceigy, are regularly pre¬ 
scribed by Physicians all over the world 
including India for arthritic problems. 
According to the Public Citizen Health 
Research Group, in the US, it is esti¬ 
mated that about 135 million people 
have already used these drugs. The 
drugs were held responsible for about 
3,100 deaths which occurred in the US 
and 7BOO deaths in other countries 
during the past three decades. Hencd, 
the research group has asked the Secret¬ 
ary of Health and Human Services to 
ban these drugs. 

The drugs phenylbutazone and ox- 
yphenbutasone are known to cause 
aplastic anemia—depression of bone- 
marrow resulting in reduced production 
mainly of red blood cells There is also a 
decrease in the production of white 
blood cells (agranulocytosis) leading to 
increased susceptibility to Infection. 
FuOther, leukemia (blood cancer), gas¬ 
trointestinal bleeding and peptic (sto¬ 
mach) ulceration, or both, are the other 
adverse effects caused by these drugs. 

In spite of unequivocal evidence, 
these drugs seem to be bogged down in a 
controversy. Scientists from Ciba-Geigy 
insist that phenylbdtasone and oxyphen- 
butasone cause severe reactions includ¬ 
ing death. However, the management of 
Ciba-Geigy at New Jersey, disputed the 
number of deaths occuring due to the 
consumption of these drugs. The esti¬ 
mate of deaths was 10 times the number 
known to the company, The Food and 
Drug Administration is also aware of 


However, he does not deity tint phy- , 
Biological deterioration entails a decline, 
in mental abilities in old age. But those 
elderly people who exercise their minds 
regularly can maintain peak perform¬ 
ance In selected Adds, including scien¬ 
tific research. Only a small number of & 
people suffering from definite brain 
disorders are certain to decline In alt 
respects. * 

only 312 deaths though the company 
acknowledged 1,182 deaths since the 
introduction of the drugs. 

Arthritic drugs are not new to the 
public. About 50 to 100 million people 
have been taking phenylbutasone state * 
last 30 yean and about 40 to 80 million 
have used oxyphenbutazone since its 
introduction in 1961. According to an 
arthritis specialist at the US National 
Institute of Health <NIH). “the risks from 
the two drugs do not appear to increase 
with extended um, indicating that users 
who have not had advene reactions 
probably will not have them", But then, 
how does one account for the high death 
rate with the use of these drugs? 

This controversy has caused an inevit¬ 
able drug scare and the secretary of 
Health and Human Services has agreed 
to review the two drugs. 

During the yean 1981-82, the anti¬ 
inflammatory drug, benoxaprofen 
(Opren), for treating arthritis, caused a 
commotion in Bntairi. The drug was 
said to have a unique mechanism of 
action and it claimed to prevent arthritis 
from getting wone. Neither of these 
claims were substantiated. The range of 
known advene reactions extended from 
mild rashes, bleeding in the stomach 
and the intestines to fatal bone-marrow 
damage. 

Benoxaprofen was mostly used by 
patients over 65. Elderly patients with 
"below par" kidneys take a long time to 
eliminate the drug. In such cases, the 
drug concentration in the blood builds 
up, eventually exceeding the therapeutic 
level The accumulated drug in the 
kidney may damage kidney tells and 
hence it affects the excretion pattern. 
This may also lead to hitfier drug levels 
in the liver, saturating liver enzymes. 
The liver, thereby, is also less able to 
metabolise the drug for excretion. 

Though this drug is now banned in 
the US, there are several others which 
have replaced it. 
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Getting down to 



S. Arun-Kumar R. Chandrasekar Kamal Lodaya Paritosh Pandya R. Ramanujam 


T HE evolution of computers was 
outlined in the previous article 
of this series (SCIENCE TODAY, 
March 1984). There is one com¬ 
mon thread running through the his¬ 
tory of computers: the motivation for 
automating computation has always 
come trom one of the following two 
sources. 

□ Accounting or more broadly the 
maintenance and processing of busi¬ 
ness data. This has now acquired the 
name of data processing or DP. The 
term is a misnomer, since all computer 
applications involve the processing of 
data, but we bow to common usage. 
Other terms used in this context are 
BDP (Business DP), CDP (Commercial 
DP) or EDP (Electronic DP). 

□ Mathematical or scientific computa¬ 
tions, that involve the calculation of 
certain quantities that are too difficult 
to obtain manually. We call this Scien¬ 
tific processing and abbreviate it to 
SP. Another, somewhat derogatory, 
term for SP is number-crunching. 

These have been the two traditional 
applications of automated computa¬ 
tion. A more recent development is 
symbol processing, where the emphasis 
is on handling data more complex than 
mere numbers. We shall examine sym¬ 
bol processing m detail later. Presently, 
we concentuti on computer process- 
mg in busmes'. and m icnce 

Data processing 

DP encompasses a wide field, from 
the traditional task of pay lull (printing 
pavslips lor I’mpinwesi to 'ophisticatrd 
forms ot hnaru. tal accounting, sales 
analysis and pn-diii tion planning. The 
forms of DP output most familiar to us 
are electricity and telephone bills, and 
the marksheets issued by the examina¬ 
tion Boards and Universities. 

In DP applications, the central con¬ 
cept is a data file. Each data file is 
composed of records which in turn are 
composed of fields. Figure 1 shows 
records and fields in an employee data 
file for XYZ & Co. Each employee has 


one record describing himself, with 
fields for his name, salary, age, the 
department he is in, etc. The file might 
be stored on punched cards, tape or 
disk. The monthly payroll can be pre¬ 
pared from this data. 

The standard model for DP systems 
is quite simple (see Fig. 2). All data 
pertaining to a company is stored in a 
master file. Every now and then, 
however, some changes will take place 


done in two stages: data entry and data 
validation. Entering a lot of data is a 
non-trivia! operation—think of th? 
number of deposits and withdrawal! 
made by a bank in a single day. It is 
very probable that some mistakes will 
be made however skilled the data entry 
personnel may be. Sometimes, data 
entry may be performed off-line (at a 
different site from the computer) and 
some data may get lost or mutilated in 
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Fig . / Employee records of XYZ & Co Ec - Employs* number Dc- department cods 


in the company. In case of personnel— 
people are recruited, fired or promoted; 
they retire or die. More drastic altera¬ 
tions are also possible: a new depart¬ 
ment is formed or a new pension 
scheme comes into effect. 

As changes take place, the original 
master file gets outdated. It should 
therefore be periodically brought up to 
date. A list of changes to be made also 
called updates, is prepared in a trans¬ 
action file. An update program reads 
each desired change from the transac¬ 
tion file and modifies the master file 
accordingly. The transaction files 
are composed of records and fields, and 
are stored on cards, tape or disk. 
Programming for DP applications 

Let us start with the preparation of 
the tiansaction til<* itself This is 


transit. Punched cards are the time- 
honoured medium for data entry, but 
they are notorious in this respect— 
they get easily bent, torn or misplaced. 

Does it matter if one record in a 
thousand is slightly disturbed? Well, 
imagine your cheque for Rs. 100 is 
entered as Rs. 1,000 by mistake. In 
order to avoid such costly mistakes the 
transaction file has to be validated that 
is, checked to ensure that it faithfully 
represents the original list of updates 
prepared by the company. Business 
data typically involve a very large 
number of records. So manuallly vali¬ 
dating transactions may be virtually 
impossible. Hence, a program is used 
lor (lie validation. 

Even during the initial preparation 
of the master file which is also known 


Fig. 2 The standard DP model 
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as a master file load a data entry and 
validation operation is required The 
transaction validation is just to check 
that no transaction is improper. For 
example, age field should have only a 
two digit number A master validation 
on the other -hand will check across 
transactions as well (The salary of the 
manager should be greater than that ot 
the employees under him) 
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From now on, the master file is 
assumed to be God Associated with the 
master is a set of integrity constraints. 
An example is “All credits and debits 
must add upto zero, ’ which makes 
sense in a financial accounting system. 
When a transaction updates the mas¬ 
ter, the integrity constraints are cherk- 
ed Any transaction that threatens to 
violate these constraints is marked as 
erroneous and the master is not up¬ 
dated. T^his process is known as updat¬ 
ing the master. 

Each update—correct and 
erroneous—is printed out for examina¬ 
tion. Along with these reports, a new 
t file is generated which becomes the 
new master, the second incarnation of 
God, valid until the next update (see 
Fig. 3 ). 


The final phase, in data processing 
achieves what the computer system 
was developed for —report genera¬ 
tion—to produce information regard¬ 
ing the organisation (Fig 4) A whole 
battery of report generating programs 
may be developed to answer queries 
like 

□ What are the salaries of the staff in 
the Accounts department' 

□ Whose salaries have gone up by less 
than 10 per cent m the last five years' 

These reports are to be printed out in 
the format prescribed by the manager 
or whoever wanted the report In the 
case of business forms such as payslips, 
marksheets etc the printing is done on 
specialised stationery. 


DP Personnel 

A DP problem is generally posed by a 
marketing executive The systems 
analyst then examines the data proces¬ 
sing needs of the company and decides 
on what sort of information will be 
required, not only for the present, but 
also in the foreseeable future He/she 
designs the data files on this basis 
what sort of records should be present, 
what each field should mean, how 
should the various records be validated 
and so on Then the system of prog¬ 
rams that operate on the files is speci¬ 
fied, and a schedule for running prog¬ 
rams is prepared 

The actual operation of the programs 
is supervised by operators whereas the 
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I N THE beginning was the seed 
...Then came the plant. Not any 
more. Thanks to the wizardries of 
genetic engineers you can rewrite 
' the DOtanical genesis: 

“In the beginning was the cell, any 
cell from stem, root, anther or leaf not 
J necessarily a seed. From it you can 
j regenerate the entire plant.” So you 
* have coconut palms being grown from 
* a tiny clump of cells in the test-tube, 

1 rice being grown in brackish water by 
^ unconventional methods, newer, super 
varieties of tomatoes grown in frost... 

New crops. New trees. New strains. 
Even rare and superior varieties are all 
. easily available due to the revolutionary 
techniques of “plant tissue culture" 
developed over the last 20 years. As the 
name suggests, pieces of growing tis¬ 
sues of plants are taken, disinfected and 
cultured on a suitable medium. The 
mass of cells multiply and remultiply. 
On altering the conditions, the cells 
‘ begin to reorganise into whole plants, 
exactly resembling the original parent 
plant. These carbon copies together 
constitute a clone. 

How does one proceed? 

When any plant part (shoot tip, 
stem, root, inflorescence, anther, leaf) 
is excised from a living plant it usually 
contains bacteria or fungal spores 
which will grow very rapidly in the 
medium (nutrient solution containing 
minerals, sugars, plant hormones, and 
vitamins). Consequently, before im¬ 
planting of the plant, material on a 
previously prepared culture medium, 
the first step is to fret the medium of 
micro-organisms by sterilisation. Va¬ 
rious media formulations are available, 
however that prepared by Toshio 
Murashige of the University of Califor¬ 
nia, is universally used The medium 
includes various nutrients or chemical 
compounds, as produced and supplied 
by the parent plant. The culture 
medium may either be made semisolid 
by addition ot agar or it can be left as it 
is. When grown on agar many plant 
tissues are known to form a mass of 
“undifferentiated” cells while agitated 

A controlled ttmpmtun mom fdrincubaikn 
of phot cultures (tout) 

A Eucalyptus fomt In Tamil Nadu showing 
fast-growing elite trees 
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TREES which help stop the erosion of topsoil have been 
chopped down wholesale for firewood. Ecologists regard 
this situation as serious but not hopeless. Using plant 
tissue culture barren forests can be reforested with 
millions of trees in no time 



Large number of Eucalyptus ahoota 
developing on medium on subculture 

liquid cultures often produce cell sus¬ 
pensions. Such a mass is called callus. 
At this stage, the callus is a compact 
mass of small similar cells (with dense 
cytoplasm) wherein, no part of the 
plant (trunk, stem, leaf) can be disting¬ 
uished. Plant growth regulators. or 
hormones such as auxins and cytoki- 
nins are added to stimulate the cells to 
divide, forming roots or shoots. It is 
known that the formation of roots is 
stimulated by auxins, one of them, 
being *—naphthalene acetic acid and 
shoots by cytokinms such as kinetin, a 
purine derivative (6—furfurylamino- 
purine). In many cases a 
combination of cytokinins and auxins 
is necessary to produce a large quantity 
of shoots. The crux of plant tissue 
culture research is to look for the best 
combination of nutrients and hor¬ 
mones (a cook-book recipe) by a trial 
and error method to induce shoot 
production and/or root development 



Plantkt of Eucalyptus transferred to the 
pot 

The property of the cells or plant 
tissues to regeneiate shoots, roots or 
whole plantlets in vitro has wide appli¬ 
cation in micropropagation, mutant 
isolation and regeneration of proto¬ 
plasts 

Speeding up tree propagation 

For many years horticulturists have 
maintained the genetic characteristics 



of selected individual plants over suc¬ 
cessive generations by producing new 
plants from cuttings of grafts of the 
superior stock This method is known 
as vegetative propagation which is now 
being used by foresters for the genetic 
improvement of many forest trees. The 
seeds of these trees are produced by 
natural wind pollination and have been 
found to produce stock with improved 
growth rates Also, better results can be 
obtained if the seed is produced by 
controlling the pollination between the 
uperior trees However hand pollina¬ 
tion is a time consuming and labour 
intensive operation, even if it is 
directed only towards making a fair 
amount of superior seed Known 
methods, on the other hand give only a 
small multiplication advantage. A more 
recent form ot vegetative propagation 
called micropropagation using tissue 
culturt has the greatest multiplication 
advantage It is a process of producing 
new plants in large numbers under a 
sterile atmosphere from very small 
pieces of selected plants or tree tissues. 







Plantlet formation by micropropaga¬ 
tion carr follow two separate pathways. 
Plantlets can be produced from the 
shoot tips or other primary explants 
directly. They can also be produced via 
the formation of intermediate callus. 
This process of plantlet formation or 
development of a complete plant is 
known as organogenesis. The second 
pathway involves the formation of the 
so-called somatic embryos or 
embryoids from the callus. These 
embryoids are analogous to the normal 
embryos. However, they contain gene¬ 
tic material from a single parent—they 
are clonal. 

The pieces of plant tissues are cul¬ 
tured and grown on a soil free medium 
where the explants pass through three 
major stages. Stage 1 is the formation 
of multiple shoots. Stage 2, the forma¬ 
tion of roots on the shoots and stage 3 
the hardening of the rooted plantlets to 
withstand their transfer to field. To get 
a culture started, the shoot tip or any 
other actively growing region measur¬ 
ing about 10 mm is implanted on the 
culture medium. When it gets estab¬ 
lished in its new environment it begins 
sending out new shoots. These new 
shoots are separated and transferred to 
fresh media to produce more shoots. 
This multiplication process can be 
repeated every 3 to 4 weeks to produce 
thousands or millions of shoots in a 
year. 

Micropropagation is one aspect of 
tissue culture which is widely used 
commercially. Using this technique, 
Eucalyptus shoot cultures were grown 
in the culture medium containing 
cytokinins. Every sub-culture, pro¬ 
duced about 50 shoots at the end of 
three weeks. The shoots were then 
made to root in the presence of auxins. 
It was estimated that just one shoot tip 
would yield nearly a million plants in a 
year. 

It has been proposed that embryoids 
could possibly be encapsulated and 
then handled as seeds. Laboratories 
around the world are presently attemp¬ 
ting to develop such systems so that 
the procedures for plant production 
and sowing can be mechanised. Such 



Distortion of »n explant before Inocula¬ 
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methods would bypass the necessity of 
time consuming and costly labour in¬ 
tensive operations at different stages. 
At least 50-80 per cent of all direct 
production costs can be attributed to 
technical and skilled labour involved in 
plant collections, sterilisation proce¬ 
dures, and administrative costs. Rapid 
progress is being made in this field and 
one can be optimistic of the economic 
feasibility in the development of prac¬ 
tical systems for mass scale production 
of plantlets from genetically selected 
forest tree species. 

Tissue culture for forestry 

Earlier, tissue culture—investiga¬ 
tors concentrated on herbaceous spe¬ 
cies because these herbs tended to yield 
uncontaminated cultures which gener¬ 
ated plants with relative ease. Woody 
plants have till recently been ignored 
because they are more difficult to 
propagate and were considered recal¬ 
citrant. They present problems for 
isolating uncontaminated cultures and 
of inducing root and shoot differentia¬ 
tion either from callus or tree explants. 
However, the recent successes with 
mature trees of teak, eucalyptus, pop¬ 
lars and pines in India and with seedl¬ 
ings of pines and poplars in other 
countries, have renewed interest in the 
use of tissue culture and have indicated 
the vast potential of its use in forestry. 

Tissue culture techniques have now 
yielded tali majestic trees having a 
faster growth rate for fuel, better wood 
quality for timber or pulp production 


and higher edible products or oil yields. 
However, due to cross-pollination, the 
progeny raised by seeds is not identical 
to the parent. 

In order to produce trees of the same 
kind in large numbers, this technique 
can be well utilised. Plant material 
could be picked up from a large num¬ 
ber of genetically diverse individual 
plants of different desirable genetic 
traits, brought to the laboratory and 
mass multiplied. The plants produced 
can then be remixed in the plantat’ons 
thus reducing the odds whereby the 
whole plantation can be wiped out by 
disease. The potential of such a massive 
multiplication programme could be 
estimated from the impact it could 
have in farm forestry programmes for 
Increasing the fiielwood capacities of 
the plantations. 

Growers may one day buy cultures 
instead of seeds to meet the future crop 
requirement. Studies on the refine¬ 
ments of these techniques are being 
developed so that they can cut the 
present costs to a fraction. T he present 
cost of mass producing seedlings for 
production-forestry from shoot tip cul¬ 
tures is of much concern to researc'iers 
and foresters alike but appears to hold 
the greatest promise for immediate 
application. 

In addition to the use of micropropa¬ 
gation for regeneration of high value 
mature trees selected for specific gene¬ 
tic traits such as wood quality, form, 
growth rate, pest and disease resist¬ 
ance, the method also holds promise 
for cloning genetically improved seedl¬ 
ings produced by controlled pollination 
in seed orchards. The demand for wood 
as a renewable energy source of 
biomass is projected to double by the 
year 2000 both in the developed and 
developing countries. Its use will help 
reduce our dependence on fossil fuel. 

In India 68.5 per cent energy is used 
in the form of firewood in household 
sectors. However, on account of popu¬ 
lation pressures, the demand for fire¬ 
wood has outstripped the natural re¬ 
generation and planting, so much so 
that in some areas though there is food 
to eat, not enough wood Is available to 




cook the same, resulting in depletion of 
the forest cover. One of the alternatives 
is in selection and mass scale replica¬ 
tion of fast growing identified trees. 
Such tree plantation programmes will 
help to increase the overall yields of 
fuel which at present is barely over four 
* dry tons of wood/year to about ten 
times this amount if the tissue culture- 
raised trees from the fast growing stock 
are all identical in growth rates with 
the parent clones. 

Using tissue culture it is possible to 
increase the vigour of tree clones by 
meristem culture for the production of 
disease free clones. The ability to mul¬ 
tiply cells that are free of virtually 
every known disease in tissue culture, 
has eliminated the need for quarantine 
and international shipment. 

More lor 1-term projects where some 
progress has already been achieved is in 
the introduction of new genetic varia¬ 
tion in clonal plants by development of 
techniques for in vitro mutant selec¬ 
tion. Simple selection procedures for 
creating stress conditions within the 
medium can be developed. Plant scien¬ 
tists add chemicals that stimulate 
drought to the cell medium and create 
other hostile stress conditions like 
salinity, alkalinity, disease toxins, etc. 
Surviving cells are then coaxed to 
multiply. By repeating the process 
many, times, cells and plants that 
flourish under these adverse conditions 
can be developed. 

Isolation, culture fusion and re¬ 
generation of somatic hybrid plants By 
fusion of plant protoplasts (cells freed 
of their cell walls by hydrolytic en¬ 
zymes) or by recombinant dna techni¬ 
ques also show tremendous potential. 
Not only can cell fusion produce hyb¬ 
rids that would otherwise be impossible 
but additional agents such as genetic 
material from another plant (that con¬ 
fers certain desirable traits like disease 
resistance) can be introduced into the 
isolated protoplast. This may alter the 
genetic make up of the resulting 
plants. However, once the cells have 
fused, problems in concocting the right 
regenerative and rooting formulae can 
be enormous. 



Hooted plant let of eucalyptus 


The new techniques of somatic hyb¬ 
ridisation or genetic engineering over¬ 
comes sexual barriers and can make 
wide crosses between different plant 
families or kingdoms, possible. These 
techniques are still very elementary, 
but they have advanced sufficiently so 
that one can expect a faster production 
of new plants and varieties. 

Another application of tissue culture 
in forestry would be in its use for 
production of haploid plants from the 
germ cells (pollen grains). Each parent 
is diploid that is. it contains two sets of 
chromosomes. Germ cells are haploid 
having half the number of chromo¬ 
somes. In other words, it contains just 
one set of chromosomes acquired from 
the parent. These haploid germ cells 
develop into a haploid plant. The ha¬ 
ploid embryo is subjected to colchicine 
treatment. Colchicine causes plants to 
double their number of chromosomes. 
The haploid hybrid splits its chromo¬ 
somes and becomes diploid having two 
sets of chromosomes Actually, it is not 
a true diploid but it is a 'di-haploid'. 
This di-haploid is perfectly homozy¬ 
gous or uniform. Isolation of haploid 
cultures would help in a quick produc¬ 
tion of pure lines. 

An increasing awareness that tissue 
culture can also play an important role 
in rapid multiplication and mainte¬ 
nance of sterile plants as an alternative 
to seed storage of germ plasm for 
preservation of the identified elites 
from different locations, is developing. 
Such a conservation strategy would 
reduce the danger of accidental loss of 


invaluable germ plasm and also of tree ] 
species which are gradually becoming 1 
extinct. Several copies of these trees 
can be stored in the laboratoiy and 
used when required in any breeding 
programmes, based on their specific 
adaptability. There is a recently pub¬ 
lished report in the National Academy 
of Sciences of USA on Humanities 
destruction of Tropical forests and the 
necessity for a massive effort for col¬ 
lecting germ plasm in tissue cultures. 

Future prospects 

Barely two decades ago plant tissue* 
culture was just a basic research tool. 
Since the last ten years several com¬ 
mercial laboratories have sprung up 
producing millions of plants by orga¬ 
nogenesis, although cloning of mature 
forest trees has been achieved only 
since the last 5 years. In addition, 
attempts are also being made to pro¬ 
duce somatic hybrids and genetically 
engineered and mutant trees. 
Embryogenesis from forest and other 
plants is still rare and offers many 
problems. The emphasis now rests with 
the process engineers for refinements 
of the technology which is at present 
highly labour intensive to a low cost 
conveyor belt mechanised technology 
for the manufacture and sowing of 
millions of plants. This will reduce the 
present concern over the costs in mass 
production of forest trees required for 
any farm forestry programmes. 

The progress is rapid and we an. on 
the threshold of many more revolu¬ 
tionary changes for mass scale manu¬ 
facture of plants and the creation and 
evolution of an entirely new class of 
plants and trees. As our knowledge of 
plant growth and development gradual¬ 
ly increases we can look forward to 
tissue culture making many more sig¬ 
nificant contributions to plant breed¬ 
ing, agriculture and forestry before the ^ 
turn of the century. U 


Ur Maxarmhm is a scientist m the Hum hemis- 
try Oh iMOrt at the National Chemical Labora¬ 
tory, Pune, where he is working on plant tissue 
culture 
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Shoots arising from protocorms formed 
by shoot-tip o/Cymbldium orchid 

O RCHIDS are the most sophis¬ 
ticated plants of nature. They 
are unique in several ways. 
The structure of their seeds 
and mode of germination is very dis¬ 
tinct from the other flowering plants. 
Further, the commercial varieties of 
orchids do not produce seeds. Those of 
which do, show a great variation in the 
progeny. Also, the conventional 
methods of vegetative propagation of 
orchids are extremely slow. 


It was in 1964 when a French 
Botanist' George Mo-el achieved suc¬ 
cess in growing orchids using aseptic 
cloning or tissue culture technique. 
This revolution in orchid industry 
came through accidentally. While 
attempting to raise virus-free plants of 
Cymbidium by culturing less than a 
millimetre long shoot-tips from in¬ 
fected plants of the orchid, he observed 
that these 'microcuttings' instead of 
developing into leafy shoots ( formed 


spherule—like structures with rhizoids 
at the base. These structures were 
identical to the prptocorms (original 
plantlets) normally formed by embryo 
during seed germination. Each shoot- 
tip produced a clump of about half-a- 
dozen protocorms. If the proliferating 
mass or protocorms, before the forma¬ 
tion of plants, was sliced into 3 to 6 
pieces and placed on fresh medium, 
each one grew and budded off into 4 to 
8 protocorms Within a month’s: 

, * ,- t ;iggffti 




“In the nursery shops, guaranteed pathogen-free plants 
can be bought as novelty items in attractive containers” 


This process of protocorm multiplica' 
tion could be repeated indefinitely. If, 
however, the protocorms were not 
chopped, each one of them developed 
into a plantlet. Morel estimated that 
even if each protocorm gave only four 
new plants in a month, it should be 
possible to raise over four million 
plants in a year starting from a single 
shoot-tip. Appreciative of the great 
potentials of this new technique, the 
commercial orchidologists rapidly 
adopted the aseptic method of cloning 
orchids. The methodology developed by 
Morel has been further refined over the 
years. Practically all economically im¬ 
portant orchids are presently propagat- 
able through tissue culture. Indeed, 
tissue culture is currently the only 
economically feasible method for clon¬ 
al propagation of orchids. All major 
orchid growers the world over, now 
have well established tissue culture 
laboratories. 

Multiplication of other plants 

General interest in aspetic cloning of 
plants arose from the grand success 
with orchids. The exciting break¬ 
through in orchid industry, prompted 
the horticulturists to use this techni¬ 
que for propagating various other 
ornamental and orchard plants. 

During the last two decades the 
development m this field has been so 
impressive that numerous nurseries in 
the developed countries have acquired 
well established tissue culture labor¬ 
atories. They are routinely using the 
aseptic methods for clonal propagation 
of ornamental, fruit and forest species. 
In the USA. plants propagated aseptic- 
ally are sold in the nursery shops as 
guaranteed pathogen-free flants and 
can be bought as novelty items m 
attractive containers. 

In tissue cultures, a piece of stem, 
leaf or root can be induced to form an 
unorganised mass of tissue, called cal¬ 
lus/ By manipulating the relative con¬ 
centrations of growth regulators in the 
medium, the callus may he multiplied 
indefinitely or made to form several 
shoots. Certain plants like citrus, cof¬ 
fee, date, palm, grape, sandalwood and 


many cereals undergo asexual 
embryogenesis. The undifferentiated 
tissue (callus) or pieces of stem or leaf 
differentiates into innumerable asexual 
embryos . These embryos are capable of 
direct plant formation. However, for 
clonal multiplication of an elite plant, 
the direct shoot differentiation from 
the original explant (adventitious 
shoots) is favoured. 

In nature, several plant species, 
(Atrican violet, begonia, blackberry, 
peperomia) are known to strike adven¬ 
titious shoots from root, stem or leaf 
pieces. This potentiality of the plant 
cells is routinely used in conventional 
methods of vegetative propagation. In 
cultures, the number of buds produced 
per unit tissue of such plants can be 
several folds greater than its natural 


Rooted plants of strawberry 



tendency. Pieces of leaves as small ai£ 
few millimetres, which cannot even/! 
survive in nature, would differentiate/ 
into multiple shoots under cultured 
conditions. Each one of the twenty^ 
fragments of a millimetre long shoot* ■' 
tip of grape when cultured, produces '■ 
several shoots. The aseptic multiplica* 
tion of Boston fern involves gentle ■ 
grinding of shoot-tips in a blender and;, 
plating the chopped material in semi* i 
solid medium. Numerous adventitious! 
shoots/plantlets develop in each plate^ 
Several plants (chrysanthemum, gla^i 
diolus. tomato) which normally do nfttt 
form adventitious buds, do so in tissue^ 
cultures under the influence of growth*.' 
regulators. * /■ 

The only plants whose clonal prop** 
agation through adventitious shoot/, 
multiplication is risky are chimeric', 
horticultural species, where a plant* 
organ is mjde up of genetically difftK 
rent cells. For example, in variegated.,' 
pelargoniums, the shoots arising from 
white segments of the leaf are solid 1 
white while those originating from the j 
green segments are pure green. This j 
splitting of chimera is horticultural^ \ 
undesirable. \ 

The method of axillary branching for', 
aseptic multiplication of shoots is most , 
akin lo the conventional methods of ; 
vegetative propagation. The method is / 
based on “Apical Dominance ”, a phe*“ 
nomenon in plants which refers to the . 
suppression of growth of lateral buds 
on a stem by actively growing terminal . 
hud. In 1958, Wickson and Thimann in 
the USA, showed that a lateral bud can 
be stimulated to grow into a branch 
even in the presence of a terminal bud 
hy the exogenous application of cytoki- . 
runs (growth regulators) In cultures, 
due to the continuous availability of 
cytokinm, the axillary buds on the 
original shoot directly develop into 
branches. This precocious release of 
axillary buds Irom apical dominance 
may he repeated several times in the 
same culture, transforming the initial 
explant into a bushy structure. After 4 
to 6 weeks, if the individual shoots are 
excised and planted on fresh medium of 
the same composition, the shoot multi- 
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“The number of shoots increases logarithmically and 
within a year astronomical figures can be arrived at” 



Transplantation 


Diagrammatic summary of steps involved in aseptic 
multiplication of plants 



(At The callus of wheat plant (B) Root differentiation 
(C) Differentiation into shoot buds (D) Rooted plants 
(E) Flowering of plants 
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plication cycle may continue. This 
process may go on indefinitely round 
the year. The method may be initially 
slower (5 to 10 fold multiplication 
every 4 to b weeks) as compared to the 
other aseptic methods of shoot multi¬ 
plication. However, the number of 
shoots increases logarithmically and 
within a year astronomical figures can 
be arrived at According to Boxus from 
Belgium, several million strawberry’ 
plants could be raised through axillary 
branching starting from a single 
mother plant m a year. 

In certain plants, like blueberry, 
feiioa and rhododendron, it is conve¬ 
nient and economical to treat the tiny 
shoots formed m culture as mini- 
cuttings and root them under non- 
sterile conditions m the glasshouse. 
For in vivo rooting or the aseptic shoots 
their basal cut end is dipped in a 
standard rooting powder t commercial¬ 
ly available) or an auxin in talc and 
planted in a potting mix (M pumice 
and peat). Scientists at the laboratory 
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of Horticultural Science, Belgium are 
routinely using this method in com¬ 
mercial micropropagation of several 
ornamental plants ( Begonia , Cordyline , 
Dieffenhachia , Dracaena , Ficus , 
Spathiphyllum, Manihot ) with up to 
100 per cent success rate. However, in 
vivo rooting is not applicable to all 
species that have been micropropa- 
gated as their unrooted shoots do not 
survive transplantation. In such cases 
individual shoots measuring about one 
centimetre in length are excised from 
proliferating shoot cultures and trans¬ 
ferred to another culture medium con¬ 
taining an auxin for in vitro rooting. 

Transfer of plants out o r culture 

Plants grown in cultures are very 
delicate and require special handling. 
Due to very high humidity (almost 100 
per cent relative humidity) inside the 
culture vials the leaves of these plants 
do not acquire the usual protective 
surface layer, the cuticle. Consequent¬ 
ly. these plants are extremely suscepti¬ 


ble to moisture stress. As a rule, the 
plants transferred out of culture are 
initially maintained under high humid¬ 
ity (90 to 100 per cent) by keeping them 
under intermittent mist or covering 
them with clear, transparent plastic. 
Small holes are punched in the plastic 
cover for air circulation. Partial defolia¬ 
tion of plantlels and application of 
antitranspirants (substances prevent¬ 
ing the loss of water from aerial parts of 
the plant), such as acropol (1 per cent 
v/v) have also been used to reduce the 
loss of water from the plants. After 10 
to 15 days under high humidity the 
plants are transferred to greenhouse 
bench and maintained in shade for 
another 4 to 6 weeks. They are then 
ready to be shifted to normal green¬ 
house conditions or transferred to the 
field. 

Applications of micropropagation 

Micropropagation holds special sig¬ 
nificance in situations where the stock 
material is extremely limited and it 
requires rapid bulking up. In order to 







establish a reasonable sized stock from 
the material m hand, conventional 
methods may take several years. This 
period can be significantly reduced by 
efficient micropropagation techniques. 
Countries such as Australia and New 
Zealand even permit direct importation 
(without going through quarantine) of 
plant material in aseptic cultures 
which can be used as ready nucleus 
stock for aseptic multiplication. Rapid 
bulking up of plant material is also 
required in breeding programmes 
where generally there is just one plant 
with a set of specific desired characters. 
Micropropagation seems ideal for safe 
and rapid multiplication of such valu¬ 
able genotypes. 

In cases cited above, micropropaga¬ 
tion may be required only m the initial 
stages of ‘explosive multiplication 1 to 
build up a few thousand plants. Subse¬ 
quently, the conventional and semi- 
conventional techniques of propaga¬ 
tion may become more feasible than 
the aseptic techniques which may 
prove unnecessarily expensive. Howev¬ 
er, for ornamental annuals and many 
perennial woody cultivars, plants or 
cut-flowers are in large demand, 
almost throughout the year. For these 
cultivars, tissue culture methods have 
proved profitable for their continual 
propagation. The popularity of microp¬ 
ropagation overseas has reached a stage 
that ready made media mixes for speci¬ 
fic crops have become available in the 
market as dry powders. 

Vegetative propagation is extremely 
important in dioecious species (plants 
with the two sexes distributed on 
separate individuals) where seed prog¬ 
eny yields both male and female plants 
with equal frequencies. However, 
plants of any one of the sexes are more 
desirable commercially. For example, 
in Asparagus officinalis male plants are 
more valuable than the female plants 
but their clonal propagation by stem 
cuttings has not been possible so far. A 
micropropagation method developed 
for this crop starting from spears is 
now proving extremely valuable. In 
Carica papaya (papaya), another dioe¬ 
cious crop plant, only a few male plants 


“India with its vast and varied flora is in a unique, 
position to exploit this technique” 


are adequate to pollinate a compara¬ 
tively large number of female plants. 
However, their seed progeny comprises 
of almost equal number of male and 
female plants which are indistinguish¬ 
able until flowering. This results in 
considerable economic losses in terms 
of land utilisation. A solution to pre¬ 
vent such losses is to clonally prop¬ 
agate established elite female plants. 
Recently in vitro propagation of this 
fruit crop has been successfully 
achieved by Litz and Conover in the 
USA (Agricultural Research and Educa¬ 
tion Center, University of Florida), and 
Pandey in India (Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute, Delhi). 

Aseptic storage of germplasm 

Aseptic culture of plant tissues and 
organs is also a potentially valuable 
technique for storing germplasm safely 
and economically. The primitive culti¬ 
vars and wild relatives of crop plants 
constitute a pool of genetic diversity 
which is invaluable to future breeding 
programmes. Clonal material of these 
plants is traditionally maintained in 
nurseries or fields which is extremely 
expensive and runs the risk of the 
material being lost as a lesult of 
environmental hazards. However, in 
cultures, relatively little space is 
needed for the preservation of a large 
number of clonally multiplied plants. 
Also, the plants are maintained free 
from pests, pathogens and viruses. 
Normally the cultures are to be divided 
after a growth period of 4 to 6 weeks 
and transferred to fresh medium (sub¬ 
culture). Storing of cultures at lower 
temperatures ll to 9’C) cuts down the 
labour and cost of in vitro mainte¬ 
nance. Strawberry plants stored for 6 
years at 4°C without a subculture were 
fully viable. At low temperatures, the 
metabolism of the plant is slowed down 
considerably, thus, reducing the need 
of replenishing the medium. Theoretic¬ 
ally, the plants can be stored indefinite¬ 
ly if their metabolism can be complete¬ 
ly stopped. This is being approached by 
preserving small shoot-tips and 
embryos at the super low temperatures 
(-196°C) of liquid nitrogen. Numerous 
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workers have shown that cultured 
plant cells and organs do not lose their 
viability and capability to produce 
plants (totipotentiality), when freeze- 
preserved at the temperature of liquid 
nitrogen. Prairie Regional Laboratory, 
NRC, Canada, was able to maintain' 
shoot-tips of strawberry and pea at 
- 196“C for two years which on recul¬ 
turing grew into full plants. Attempts 
are being made to develop simplified' 
routine procedures for freeze preserva-' 
tion of cell lines and organs. At the,; 
International Potato Centre in Peru, '! 
shoot-tip culture is being used to' 
maintain a part of the germplasni 
collection. 

The method of aseptic multiplication 
of plants is no more an academic 
exercise. In the Western world it has 
already reached the industry and is 
becoming increasingly popular due to 
its multifarous advantages. The impact 
of these* developments is 
already felt in India and several Gov¬ 
ernment institutions are engaged in 
developing methods for the propaga¬ 
tion of indigenous crop plants. Notable 
among these research centres are 
Bhabha Atomic Research Centre (Bom¬ 
bay), Indian Agricultural Research In¬ 
stitute (IAR1), (Delhi), Indian Institute 
of Science (Bangalore), National Bota¬ 
nical Research Institute (Lucknow), 
and National Chemical Laboratory 
(Pune). India with its vast and varied 
flora is in a unique position to exploit 
this technique of in vitro propagation 
to its economic advantages, by microp- 
ropagating a variety of orchids and 
other ornamental plants commercially. 

The Department of Environment, 
Government of India is seriously con¬ 
sidering application of aseptic methods 
for the multiplication and conservation 
of endangered economically important 
plant species of India. 

Vibha Dhawan is involved in developing aseptic 
methods ot propagation for indigenous tree 
species for her Ph D programme. 

Dr. Rhojwani is a research associate m the U.G.C 
Centre of Advanced Study m llotany, University 
of Delhi. He has been working in the field of 
plant tissue culture since 1964. 
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What does the future 
'have in store 
for our children? 

& fTHHE THEME selected for the World Health Day, 1984, 
jft I is Children's Health— Tomorrow’s Wealth. Each year 
I since 1950, an important issue of public health has 

I A been highlighted by the World Health Organisation 
"(WHO) to mark the World Health Day, 7 April, the date when 
■ the who's constitution came into force in 1948. The theme 
i is an apt choice for it is high time that we seriously 
i re-examine our health-care model and start giving to our 
; children and their health the attention that they deserve. 
; 'Any nation which neglects them does so at its own peril. 
To address ourselves to this problem is a difficult task, 
more so in India and in other Third World countries which 
face problems of overpopulation and poverty and the 
; consequent malnutrition and child abuse. Often children 
! have to work to support their families or look after their 
younger brothers and sisters. These children form a 
• significant proportion of our population, all living below the 
‘ poverty line. 

£ In India, the infant mortality rate (for children up to one 
y year) has ranged between 120 and 130 per thousand for the 
last 30 years. Pregnancy and child birth is not always a 
happy event. The mortality rates of the newborns (from the 
first day of being born to a one month baby) in the rural 
! areas where 80 per cent of children are born, is 76 per 1000; 

. in urban areas it is 34.7 per 1,000. Mortality during the first 
* four weeks of life constitutes more than 50 to 60 per cent of 
■} the total infant mortality. It is also known that almost 30 
per cent of infants born are low birth weight’ babies and 
these infants contribute to over 60 per cent of infant deaths. 

' A new born’s weight at birth is a legacy for its health in 
i infancy and childhood. 

These figures speak for themselves. The state of the 
: health and care of children is dismal indeed. And a similar 
’ situation is known to prevail in several other underde¬ 
veloped countries which today constitute two-thirds of the 
, world population. The main reasons for this child wastage 
are poor nutrition and anaemia of the mother, especially 
t during pregnancy, failure to protect the mother and the 
newborn against tetanus (a bacterial disease marked by 
; tonic spasm of voluntary muscles), and other infectious 
; diseases, poor care at dehvcrv and m the postnatal period, 
j poor nutritiun of the child and a failure to prevent 
v infections after birth. 

Theie are ilose interlinks between the mother, child, 
J society and social development. Hence, the focus on 
* child-health is not to be viewed m isolation- -it is a 
< development! issue for a nation, in fact, for the whole 
world The input lor child health is to be viewed in the 
• context of an improved social development. 

Care at all levels 

Care of a babv start * much before it is born or even 
before it is conceived Tlu. mother must he physically and 
mentally mature to hear the baby and the accompanying 
• responsibilities of tending it well. The babies, two or three, 
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should be well spaced out with an ideal gap of two to three 
years between the children. This time period enables the 
mother to regain her lost strength and the children can 
more or less grow together and be company for each other. 
Needless to say, a mother should be well cared for during 
pregnancy, she must be on a well-balanced, nutritious diet, 
with special attention to avoiding anaemia, so common 
among Indian mothers. Active but not overstrained, an 
expectant mother should include occasional rest m her 
daily routine. Of course, this is far from true in many cases 
in India. Even today, there are numerous instances of 
young girls aged five or so, or even newborns being married 
off and bearing children immediately after puberty. They 
often work 12 hours a day. in fields, factories or at 
construction sites, with little time to look after their babies, 
born or unborn. All this happens in spite of the laws 
forbidding child marriage, etc. 

The foundations for adult health are laid in childhood 
and adolescence. Any damage to the foetus antenatally or 
during delivery or postnatally may lead to a mentally or 
physically damaged baby. A child once born should he well 
cared for and its physical needs satisfied. It should be 
adequately protected from different infectious diseases. All 
over ihe world there are frequent cases of child abuse and 
neglect. 

In India, the problems are mainly of malnutrition and 
infectious diseases. Of the infections, diarrhoea) diseases 
and respiratory intections, including tuberculosis, are the 
rrun culprits The term ‘nutritionally battered child’ is used 
for victims of severe kwashiorkar (a tropical disease due to 
insufficient proteins in the diet), xerophthalmia (vitamin A 
deficiency) and rickets. These diseases pose serious prob¬ 
lems as they cause permanent disabilities or deformities in 
children. About 40,000 children go blind each year due to 
xerophthalmia. The role of emotional neglect in the 
etiology of kwashiorkar is also worth considering, since it 
starts with failure to breasWeed and later intensifies with 
unsatisfactory weaning. 






of a solution of potable water containing sugar and sail in 
2:1 proportion will also prevent dehydration. 

Other infectious diseases like diphtheria, poliomyelitis, 
measles, tuberculosis and whooping cough (pertussis) 
which kill or maim children can be prevented by an effective 
immunisation programme. This brings into focus the 
necessity of a well-geared primary health care system in a 
community. Unfortunately, many Indian mothers are still 
ignorant about the beneficence of immunisation. More 
seriously, adequate immunisation facilities are often not 
available to many children in villages. Here mention must 
be made of the National Expanded Programme on Immun¬ 
isation <EPi) undertaken by the Government of Tunisia, 
Africa. The achievements are noteworthy—since its incep¬ 
tion in 1978, over 80 per cent of the children have received 
BCG and 60 per cent have received the full dose of both 
DPT, (diphtheria, pertussis and tetanus) and polio immun¬ 
isations in 1979. Statistics reveal that the EPI is already 
making an impact on mortality and morbidity among the 
young population in Tunisia. 


Psychological development 

For the overall healthy development of a child, we 
should not overlook its psychological and social needs. 
Ix)ve, understanding and encouragement stimulate the 
healthy development of a child. This process starts right at 
birth when the molhei breast-feeds her hahv. Breast 
feeding, of course has an added advantage ot conferring 
immunity to the bah 1 against infectious diseases, as the 
mother's antibodies are passed on to the baby through its 
milk. The practice of separation of the baby from its mother 
immediately after birth, supposedly to give rest to the 
mother and to protect the baby bom infections, is also 
being questioned more and more by experts from the 
viewpoint of the psychological development of the baby. 
These quarters advocate close interaction between the 
mother and the baby right from its birth. 

Play is also essential for normal development and is a 
basic right of every child, whatever its social or economic 
status may be. Fostering of play is the latest approach being 

on page 76 
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Introducing the S/40 
DeskTop Computer. 
To know how good it is, 
take a look at Its roots. 



When someone announces a new 
computer the best thing to do is to take a 
good look at who's doing the announcing 
Check their background 
Chock their facilities 
Check their e<ponence 
Check their philosophy 
In fact this Is exactly what 
companies like Asian Paints. Sandoz 
Blow Piast and many others did 
before placing orders for their large 
computer systems 

And they selected I DM 
IDM ] 

The Compcinv with the exporienc c 
know how and a notional custornei support 
network to back the range of computers i' 
makos ond markets 

In other words the company thats 
commited to making computers work for 
you 

This is the company that s now 
introducing a now Pesk lop Computer 


Th* IDM S/40 


An independent foaiu'e pai ked smqlr 
user system 


i * Can be linked to a larger systnrn 
Human engineered with a Swivel A Tilt 
semen to suit ynui convenience 
Has a variety of applications software for 
you to use the system -fferlively 
Can ho used very effectively ns a Wora 
Processor 

lor small organisations l-or Branches 
ana Oepols of loige oraamsations rur 
Professionals like lawyers Poe lor. 
Consultants and Accountants l"c Chief 
l-xerutivos who need up to date 
information at their fingertips 

In st tort never hos a c umputor 
offered so much to so many tor st liMie 

for more di tails please canlai t your 
nearest II *M office at Bomtxiy I cl ?G?M2G 

\ Delhi lei J7Qb 11 < alcullci lei 444841 
Madras Toi 8V381 Ahmedubud 
Tei 4fi(Jri8n Bangalore 
^ or write lu 


I INTERNATIONAL DATA 
f MANAGEMENT PVT LTD., 

Cafed f\ t j| Sir M Vns-.irii: Rixid 
Hi trnr-av 40H [\lj 


Anyone can sell you a computer. 
We give you solutions, v 


!LX: C.i 


Coiircci IDM 711 
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P. K. Iyengar is BARC director 


- 1"\R. P. K. IYENGAR 

JL/has been appointed 
Director of the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre 
^ J in Bombay. Till now the 
director of the Physics 
- A and Chemical Groups of 
the Centre, he succeeds 
'^B Dr. Raja Ramanna, who 
BLJSBI earlier took over as the 
Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
Acknowledged as one of the leading 
nuclear physicists, Dr. Iyengar started his 
research career in 1952 in the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research and later moved 
to the barc (both institutes at that time 
being under the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion* Incidentally, he was l)r Ramanna s 
lirst student for Pli D, which he obtained 
from Bombay University 
Dr lyengai had played a crucial role in 
designing the Purmma (Plutonium Reactor 
lor Ncutronu Investigations in Multiplying 


Assemblies) reactor in 1972, a forerunner of 
the Pulsed Fast Breeder Test Reactor now 
reaching completion at Kalpakkam, Mad¬ 
ras, and later in the atomic device exploded 
in Pokhran in 1974. His work on neutron 
scattering is widely known, and several of 
the innovations he made in neutron scatter¬ 
ing techniques are now used all over the 
world. 

Dr. Iyengar received the Shanti Swarup 
Bhatnagar Award for research in physical 
sciences in 1971. 

Hari Om Ashram awards 

The following are the recipients of the 
Hari Om Ashram Dr. Vikram Sarabhai 
Research awards for J983: 

Dr. S. K. Gupta of the Physical Research 
Laboratory, Ahmedabad, and Mr. S M Rao‘ 
of t{ie Bhabha Atomic Research Centre. 
Tromhay. share the pnze for research in 
atmospheric physics and hydrology. The 
other award winners are Prof. Biswanath 
Chatterji of the Indian Institute of Technol¬ 


ogy, Kharagpur, for research in electronics 
and telecommunications, and Mr P. S. 
Goel of the isko Satellite Centre, Bangalore. 

The awards, endowed bv the I lari Om 
Ashram. Nadiad. are made bi-annually for 
work in electronics and telecommunica¬ 
tion, planetary and space sciences, atmos¬ 
pheric physics and hydrology and systems 
analysis and management problems. 

Kalinga Prize 

Dr. Osaldo Frota-Passoa from Brazil and 
Prof. Abdullah al-Muti Sharafuddin from 
Bangla Desh have been awarded the Kalinga 
Pnze for science writing for 1982 and 1983, 
respectively 

M. N. Parikh 

Dr. Mahendra N. Parikh, honorary pro¬ 
fessor ot obstetrics and gynaecology at the 
Seth Ci. S. Medical College. Bombay, has 
been elected president n| the Federation of 
Obstetric and Gynaecological Societies of 
India for 1984-85 


THE BEST DVM IN THE WORLD 
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/\ n. \ This is the only DVM in the world which is supplied 

I / \ —. / N. \ with a comprehensive 5 years warranty. 

__— Dttail s V \ Following features have placed AUTOCAL Model at the 

r f0 p,g^_Confa£U_ sr J top of all other DVMS 

-- ^ Complete calibration from the Front Panel 
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216. Regal Industrial Estate ^ Sensibly designed computing facilities 

■ Achaiya DondeMarg, ir DC Sr True RMS AC voltage and current plus resistance. 

Sewree, Bombay 400 015 -jr SI (t 71 digit display 

Cable TRONIX Bombay 400 015. ★ 10 nanovolts and 0 05 PPM resolution. 

_ , + Fully programmable with IEEE BUS 

_Telex 1171071 -ELEN-IN | ^ f . /v£ Y£A/{S WARRANTY. 
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ENTER RNA - THE NEW ENZYME 


M OST biological reactions occur at the 
body temperature of 37 C or nearab 
wits In order for the reactions to occur 
efficiently, they need to be catalysed right 7 
Right. And these catalysts are called en¬ 
zymes, right 7 Right And all these enzymes 
are proteins, right 7 Well not so right any 
longer r That rna (ribonucleic acid) can act 
as a biological catalyst has now been 
reported by Dr S Altman and his group at 
the Department of Biology. Yale University, 
Connecticut. USA in two papers ( Science, 
1 23 285 and Cell 35 849) With this 
demonstration of the intrinsic 'enzymatic' 
activity of RNA. the dogma that only 
proteins can catalyse biological reactions in 
the cell has to be discarded 
When a cell biosynthesises a protein, tfie 
message is first transcribed from the 
genome as a messenger rna which reaches 
the ribosome, the site where the actual 
protein synthesis occurs Besides this speci¬ 
fic transfer rna (t rna) molecules are also 
transcribed from the gene The role of each 
t-RNA molecule is to couple with a specific 
amino acid and transport it to the nbosom- 
al site At the ribosome, appropriate align¬ 
ment of each of these ammo acid carrying 
t-RNA occurs by triplet base-pairing (the 
codon-anticodon recognition) with the 
messenger rna sequence, and the ammo 
acids that are coupled to each t rna are 
sequentially aligned, peptide bond forma¬ 
tion occurs and the protein chain is thereby 
Synthesised 

All these t-RNA molecules are first trans 
cribed from the genome as larger precur¬ 
sors that are later enzymatically processed, 
i.e, a part of the molecule is chopped off. to 
produce mature t rna molecules that are 
functionally active Thi- processing of the 
precursor t rna is catalysed by the subst¬ 
ance termed rbonuclease P, which contains 
five times rna to protein by weight It is this 
reaction that Dr Altman had been studying 
for about ten years, and during this study 
the suspicion grew that the rna component 
of ribonuclease P might be the catalyst tor 
the processing reaction In their consum 
mate paper that appeared in Ceil Altman 
and coworkers have fractionated ribonuc- 
Icase P and isolated its rna and protein 
components The* established that the 
isolated rna indeed catalyses the reaction 
while the pure protein component does not 
In another experiment, they isolated 
ribonuclease P from two microbial sources, 
E coh and B subtihs and fractionated 
them into their rna and protein qompo- 
/nentft, and then recombined them as mixed 
or heterogenous complexes, i e E coh rna 


+ B, subtilis protein, and vice versa Such 
heterogenously constituted ribonuclease P 
particles were seen to catalyse t-RNA precur¬ 
sor processing as well, particularly at high 
concentrations (0 06 molar) of added mag¬ 
nesium ions During this experiment, it was 
discovered that at high magnesium concen¬ 
trations, just the RtyA component alone 
would catalyse the reaction! 

But does the catalytic activity arise really 
due to rna alone or due to some protein 
contamination 7 This nagging doubt was set 
at rest in the Science paper, where the 
authors prepared the rna by in vitro trans¬ 
cription of the corresponding genome and 
studied its processing efficiency towards the 
precursor of tyrosine t-RNA This not only 
obviated the possibility of protein contami¬ 
nation but also showed the inherent cataly¬ 
tic ability of the transcribed rna molecule, 
establishing thereby that biological cataly¬ 
sis can occur by rna as well. 

As often happens in science, once the 
mental barrier about a dogma is broken, 
rationalisations and extensions of the dis 
covery and the idea abound Will other 
instances of catalysis by rna be found 7 The 
likely candidates appear to be the protein- 
rna complexes of the ribosome itself, the 
ribonucleoprotein <rnp) particles in the 
nucleus, cytoplasm, the rnp particle that 
recognises the "signal" sequences in pro¬ 
teins that have to be transported from the 
ribosome to the cellular exterior, and 
several small rnas whose roles are at 
present unclear There is also a Russian 
report of an RNA-containmg enzyme that 
modifies the sugar amylose If this were to 
be an inherently rna catalysed reaction, it 
would be the first example of an rna 
catalysing a reaction on a non-RNA subs¬ 
trate And of course, could rna have played a 


catalytic role during biological evolution 
and thus save us the paradox of which came 
first, protein or nucleic acid 7 
What might cause the catalytic property 
of rna 7 Interestingly, this might be related 
to the highly flexible and "globular-type" 
chain architecture that rna can adopt in 
solution. Such a folded form would be able 
to provide crevices and pockets, namely * 
binding and catalytic surfaces with approp¬ 
riately juxtaposed charged phosphate 
groups, reminiscent of protein catalytic 
surfaces The requirement of magnesium 
ions in the catalytic activity of rna is m 
accord with this structure-function idea 
and also suggests that even small rna 
sequences, natural or chemically synthe¬ 
sised, might be catalylically active in salt- 
containing media the added salt might 
reorganise the secondary and tertiary struc¬ 
ture of the rna into appropriate and specific 
forms suitable for binding and catalysis 
Such a flexibility does not appear to be 
possible, at least at first glance in the 
double helical molecules of dna which tend 
to be rodlike and not so flexible, and thus 
rather prosaic in this context However, 
some polysaccharides and lipopolysacchar- 
ides might turn out to be catalytically 
interesting, particularly since polysacchar¬ 
ides of the cell surface do have 'binding and 
recognition' sites But would some of them 
have catalytic sites, particularly those con¬ 
taining ionic and polar groups such as 
sulphate or amide 7 Do not be surprised if 
somebody shows soon enough that polysac¬ 
charides are biocatalysts too 

D. Balasubramanian 

Professor Balasubramanian ts with the Centre 
for Cellular and Molecular Biology m Campus, 
Hyderabad 500 007 


Inter-dependence among plant species 


M OST plant species m natural vegeta 
tion as well as under cultivation aie 
infected with fungi that grow in and around 
the roots Such fungi are known as mycor¬ 
rhiza a name derived from the Greek words 
for fungus and root These associations are 
widely accepted as a part of normal plant 
growth and also regarded as beneficial for 
plants m obtaining nutrients from soil, 
especially in poor soils In the most com¬ 
mon type of mycorrhiza, the fungal fila¬ 
ments grow between the root cells and 
produce specialised, bush-like, branched 
structures known as arbuscules inside the 


cells They also produce vesicules outside 
the cells This group of mycorrhiza are 
known as vesicular-arbuscular mycorrhiza 
In plant communities such mycorrhiza 
make underground connections between 
the neighbouring plants of the same, as well 
as different species It has been reported 
previously that such mycorrhizal connec¬ 
tions provide a channel for inter-plant 
transfer of carbon and phosphorus. Howev¬ 
er, experimental evidences were not 
equivocal, and the observations could also 
be attributed to leakage into soil from 
'donor' roots and subsequent uptake by the 
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Closely Intertwined roots of Plantago (PR) 
and Featuca (FR). They art distinguished oh 
the basis of their size, PR roots being more 
robust than those of FR 


roots of 'receiver 1 plants. Now Dr. R. 
Francis and D. J. Read of the University of 
Sheffield ( Nature , 307 53) clearly demons¬ 
trate the movement of carbon between the 
'donor 1 and 'receiver 1 plant species through 
the mycorrhizal connections. They further 
show that the magnitude of transfer follows 
the well known 'source-sink 1 relationship. 

The Sheffield botanists have demons¬ 
trated this by using a radioisotope of carbon 
( ,4 C). A dicotjPlantago lanceolate and a 
grass species Festuca ovinia respectively, 
were used as the 'donor' and 'receiver* 
plants. The two species were grown 
together in partially sterilised sand under 
two different experimental conditions. In 
one set there was no mycorrhiza while the 
other was inoculated with mycorrhiza. Six 
weeks- later when the mycorrhiza was well 
established in the inoculated set, shoots of 
the Plantago (donor) plants were exposed to 
l4 C0 2 for two days in both sets. Roots were 
carefully separated from soil and examined. 
The roots of the two species used are 
distinct and can be easily identified by ttfeir 
thickness. 

In both sets, roots of the two species were 
seen in close physical contact. Later auto¬ 
radiographs (images produced on X-ray 
films by radioactive material were pre 
pared from the. same samples. As expected, 
roots of the 'donor 1 species produced dark 
images in both sets. There was no trace of 
,4 C in the roots of Festuca from the 
non-mycorrhizal set, indicating thereby 
that though the roots of the two species 
were in close contact, there was no uptake 
of carbon. In the set inoculated with 
iqycorrhiza, roots of both the 'donor 1 as 
Well as the 'receiver* species showed the 
presence of ,4 C. They also show ,4 C in the 
inycoithteaJ connections between the roots 



Computing with photons! 


Roots of Plantago and Festuca In a specific 
(a) and field (b) Inoculum system. Root 
hairs and the Interconnecting endophyte 
mycelium (EM) form close interconnections 

of the two species. 

The authors have also quantitatively 
estimated the amount of U C in the 'receiver 1 
species by scintillation counting (a sensi¬ 
tive, quantitative method of estimating the 
amount of radioactivity). Further, the 're¬ 
ceiver' plants were partially or fully shaded 
to reduce their own photosynthesis (carbon 
fixation). In mycorrhizal plants, a signifi¬ 
cantly higher amount of radioactivity was 
detected in the roots of the 'receiver 1 plant 
in comparison to the non-mycorrhizal 
plants. The amount of ,4 C was further 
enhanced in 'receiver 1 plants grown in 
reduced light or m the dark. The 'receiver 1 
plants showed 0.1 per cent of the labelled 
carbon of the 'donor 1 species. 

The results reported establish that plants 
m natural vegetation connected to each 
other by underground mycorrhizal connec¬ 
tions are inter-dependent for carbon assimi¬ 
lates. And, the inter-plant movement of 
carbon is governed by the differences 
caused by illumination. As the authors 
point out, long term studies are needed to 
obtain quantitative estimates of the carbon 
assimilates actually transferred during the 
life-span. It is implied that mycorrhizal 
infection in the early growth may be an 
advantage but at later stages they could be a 
drain on plants’ carbon resources. The 
paper shows the complexity of the relation¬ 
ships between plants in a community and 
by analogy in the mixed cropping practised 
in many parts of the world. The paper also 
illustrates how relatively simple experi¬ 
ments can provide new, useful information 
when the right kind of questions are asked. 

C« R. Bhatla 

Dr. Bhatia heads the Mutation Breeding Section 
of the Biology and Agriculture Division , BARC, 


A COMPUTER, based on light signals 
rather than on electric currents may 
well become a reality in the near future. 
What is even more exciting is the possibility • 
that the optical counterpart of the electro¬ 
nic computer will be a thousand times 
faster. 

The crucial component of a digital com- 7 
puter is the switch that can represent the.' 
values of 0 (off) and 1 (on), and the speed of 
a computer is limited partly by the switch* >( 
ing time or the time it takes to go from one \ 
state to another. In an electronic computer, f 
transistors are the switches and the fastest, ■ 
transistor now in use can flip in about a'$ 
billionth of a second (nanosecond). f 
The optical analogue of an electrode . 
transistor, called transphasor, is a relatively , 
new concept in computer technology. This 2 
optical switch is, in fact, a combination of a' -j 
semiconducting crystal and two laser ,1 
beams. The off and on states of this device. j 
correspond to a sharp loss or gain in the 
intensity of the light transmitted by the ] 
crystal. Interestingly, the optical switch i$ \ 
found to flip in about a picosecond—a c 
thousand times faster than the transistor. ',] 
The optical switch is essentially a Fabry- 
Perot interferometer, having an optically 
bistable material in the cavity (the refratf* ' 
tive index of such a material varies with the 1 
intensity of light falling on it). The two laser 
beams are focused on the front end of the • 
interferometer. One of them is strong and • 
unvarying whereas the other is weaker and 
can be modulated. Due to the steepness in. 
the transmission curve even small changes 
in the probe can result in large changes in 
the transmitted intensity. 

Prof. S. D. Smith of Heriot-Watt Univer¬ 
sity, Edinburgh, who has done pioneering 
work in the areas of optical bistability and 
optical logic gates, says, however, that only \ 
general statements can be made about the 
form an optical computer may take ( Nature 
307 315). Apart from its inherent speed the 
optical computer may offer other advan- „ 
tages *oo, for example, in communication 
with light beams where thousands of chan- | 
nels can he carried without interference. 

The first European conference to be 
hosted by the Royal Society on 21 and 22 | 
March, to discuss exclusively optical bista- " 
bility and photonic logic will probably tell 
us how close we are to an optical computer. . 

Indira Murthy 4 

Dr. Murthy is on the editorial staff of SCIENCE ’ 
TODAY. 
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And down went'my umie/Solland started a worm farm 
e.e. cummings 
A obody Loses all the Time 


T HE ‘ worm farm" that cummmg.x 
celebrates is no poetic fantasy of 
failure. Woim fatming is a lucra¬ 
tive business All over the world, 
researchers are rediscovering the vir¬ 
tues of the worm, both as the tradition¬ 
al “friend of the farmer" and as a 
valuable source of meat—nut just for 
animals hut for humans, too* 
Welcome the worm. Move over pig. 
It's the latest entrant in mankind's 
menagerie of domestic animals. Worms 
are valued as waste-processors. They 
convert unpleasant animal slurries into 
compost and are themselves a rich 
source of protein. Putling worms to 
work, makes sound sense in these 
“Limits to Earth", ecology-conscious 
days. We shall examine the non- 
controveisial use of W'»rms first 
Researchers all over the world have 
only recently begun to rediscover the 
earthworm's role in soil fertility. They 
have found that introducing ear¬ 
thworms into the soil can boost crop 
yields. Wheat yields can double, grass 
yields quadruple and cotton yields mul¬ 
tiply fivefold 

Soils without earthworms usually 
become dense and compact, thus dis¬ 
couraging plant growth But soils iicli 
in earthworms remain loose, giving the 
soil a mm h better capacity to retain an 
and watei (earthworms introduced 
into a test plot for a month increased 
the rate at which the soil could absoib 
water h\ .MM per cent) The ear¬ 
thworm’s lonslant burrowing, mixing 
and digesting turn organic waste into 
fertiliser and garbage intu soil nut¬ 
rients. 


The excrement or “castings' of ear- 
> thwoims. which consists largely or 
' digested soil and particles ol organic 
t matter, is more chemically neutral 
than the surrounding soil So by con 
\ suming soil, processing it. and excrel- 
. ing the remainder as castings, suffi- 
cient numbers of earthworms help 
+ keep a field closer to the neutral pH 
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range. Soil that is excessively acidic or 
alkaline can inhibit the growth of 
vegetation--and micro-flora 

Earthworms also transport minerals 
and subsoil compounds from deep m 
the soil, where they can languish 
beyond the reach of shallow root sys¬ 
tems, to an area near the soil's surface. 
During the process the eaithworms 
often transform these compounds into 
nutrients that plants can use much 
more readily. Chemical analvsis of 
earthworm castings shows that they 
can contain upto two times as much 
available phosphorus and eleven times 
as much available potassium as the 
surrounding soil. 

The passage of soil through the 
earthworm's gullet also greatly prom¬ 
otes bacterial growth. In particular, 
actinomycetes, bacteria that create 
humus, thrive in the presence of ear¬ 
thworms The actinomycetes contents 
in the castings is six to seven times 
greater than in the original soil 

Through their constant burrowing, 
mixing and digesting, earthworms sig¬ 
nificantly improve the composition of 
the soil. It is ohserved that only after 
three days of earthworm action, test 
soilheds had over 50 m h larger aggie- 
gates—clumps ol silt, clav and sand 
particle -which lorm in the ear** 
thwmm’s gut; the<e aggregates au* tffr 
essential component of productive soil 
which iemam> well aerated and resists 
erosion 

The improved soil structures 
brought about by earthworms help 
plants develop longer and more penet¬ 
rating roots Dr J A Van Rhee, a 
Dutch researcher, has found that in 
orchards "trees that had earthworms 
placed around them g»ew heavier root 
systems than did tree in soils without 
worms". 

Because of the earthworm’s abihtv to 
create fertile soil, naturally productive 
areas are often found to teem with 
earthworms. Dr. Heiberg a researcher 



at the New York State College of 
Forestry writes that "in good Inrest 
mull between 2.5 and 5 million ear- 1 
thworms uie found pei hectare 
weighing about one ton. their castings 
may amount to 37 tons per hectare per 
year. There is no doubt, that ear 
thworms, are the most beneficial amm 
als in lorestrv" Dr. Zrazhevskn, a 
Soviet forestry researcher, has repotted 
that earthworms m forest soil increase 
the growth of 2-year oak seedlings by 
26 per cent and of gteen ash seedlings 
bv 37 pei cent. 

When organic wastes from human 
consumption ^re mixed with sewer \ 
sludge and artimal manure, the ear¬ 
thworms can really get down to work 
In (Hjhfc .California experiment, 8,300 kg 
of Biodegradable refuse (alter removal 
by hand of 820 kg of nonhiodegradable 
refuse), composed to materials ranging 
from phone directories to grass clip 
pings, were 50 per cent consumed in 38 
days and 80 per cent consumed m 68 
days. 

Today over 90,000 earthworm ran¬ 
chers are raising and selling eai¬ 
thworms in the United States. 
Thousands of families are profiting 
from the environmentally beneficial 
activities of improving soil, breaking 
down wastes, producing valuable cast¬ 
ings. and increasing the total biomass 
of earthworms capable ot working for 
humankind. 








































Recently several large scale applica¬ 
tions of earthworm composting have 
begun operating in the United Stales, 


t Canada and Japan as a supplement to 
solid-waste processing systems 
The first commercial annelidic or 
earthworm consumption facility was 
established in Canada in 1970 and is 
currently processing about 75 tons per 
week of biodegradable lel'use. There are 
now in Japan four such annelidic 
consumption facilities processing ah- 
out 10 tons per day principally for 
specialised manufacturing wastes. 

Dr. Caddie. President of North 
American Bait Farm is so convinced 
about its economics and potential lor 
considerable growth in the future that 
his company has begun developing an 
earthworm-composting plant that 
could process refuse for a city ot uptu a 
million people, lie mentions. 

“A 200-ton-per-dav facility would 
require less than 100 acres of land to 
operate (land which would never fill 
up, as in conventional land 'ill opera¬ 
tions) and (such) a facility could he 
established far less than $5,00,000 
including land, equipment and starting 
stock of earthworms. Since the ear¬ 
thworms do virtually all of the work of 
continually turning and aerating the 
refuse, the only energy consumed m 
laying down the refuse, originally and 
picking up the castings, and in provid¬ 
ing perimeter lighting for the worm 
rows." 


Now consider the worm in its most 
controversial role: as man’s meat. 
Woims. whether eaten as wonton soup 
or vermicelli (pun intended) are dou¬ 
bly repugnant to those brought up in 
centuries-old vegetarian traditions. 
Even those accustomed to such exotic 
non-vegetarian fare as sturgeon eggs 
(caviar) and birds’ nest soup turn green 
at the thought of worms for breakfast, 
lunch or dinner. 

But promoters of worm meat ask 
with impeccable logic: if you can eat a 
pig, whv not a worm’ After all the 
birds, both early and late ones, have 
been doing it for years. But opponents 
sav men are not birds. Neither are 
women (whatever Eric Partridge's Die - 
tionary of Slang mav tell you). And 
therehv hangs a tale. 

Before we turn to the arguments for 
including worms on our menu we must 
realise that sheer expediency and 
reason alone are unlikely to clinch the 
issue. Were that so, much of the 
world's food shortages could easily be 
overcome, so vast is the variety of food 
forms available to man. From the tiny 
one-celled algae and bacteria to crea¬ 
tures like cockroaches, locusts and 
gargantuan whales, all is grist to man's 
null But as food forecasters and food 
technologists point out. what is avail¬ 
able (and good for you) is not always 
eaten. 

A “vegetarian” example lllustiates 
this point better mankind has an 
estimated X0.0U0 species of edible 
plants at its command. But we have 
historically used no more than 3.000 
for food Furthermore, 95 per cent of 
all calories arid proteins consumed 
come from just 30 species. 

This concentration on so few 
varieties is both unwise and dangerous, 
wain some botanists However, the 
“problems” of substituting say, an avo¬ 
cado with amaranth, are insignificant 
when compared to the prohlem of 
replacing hamburgers with wormhur- 
gers. The cultural prejudices involved 
are considerable (some experts sav. 
insurmountable). 

Despite all the squeamishness, 
however, several contests for recipes 


using earthworms have been held in 
Canada and the US. Indeed the Philip¬ 
pine Earthworm Centre “strongly re¬ 
commends" spaghetti a la worms and 
wonton (dumplings) made up from 
worm mince. “Even if you don’t eat the I 
worms there is still money in them, j 
Don’t let the opportunity wriggle out of : 
your hand," says Wenceslao Winsons j 
Tan, owner of the only earthworm ■ 
farm, “Wormery World,” in San Juan, * 
Manila. Tan’s work with worms is : 
attracting a lot of attention from far-" 
mers and importers particularly from *, 
Japan, Thailand and Cuba. . j 

More important, worm meat htfv' 
higher levels of “essential amino v 
acids" - protein building blocks which 
the bodies of some animals (including 
man) cannot make themselves and so 
must get from their diet. Two examples 
will suffice: the amount of arginine in 
worm meat .proteins is double that of 
peanut protein's and three times the 
percentage in anchovies. Similarly, 
tryptophane comprises 4.41 per cent of 
earthworm protein, making it four 
times as plentiful as m blood meal 
protein and seven times as much in 
protein from beef liver. 

Millions of worms sleep soundly in 
4.000 boxes measuring 2 ft by lVj ft in 
Tan’s dimly-lit warehouse from where 
he wants to saturate the Philippines 
with the creatures. A ready-made kit 
consisting of certified (oh yes') prime 
red earthworm breeders plus the know¬ 
how to technology is sold at P750 (less 
than US $100) to anyone who warts to 
raise earthworms for livestock con¬ 
sumption or foi export. 

Tan claims he has no strings 
attached in departing with his own 
hard-earned technology except that he 
requires the breeders to sell the prop¬ 
agated worms hack to him to market 
overseas. The problem is that no one 
wants to sell to him because Filipino 
farmers and livestock raisers have disc¬ 
overed earthwoims can be a useful 
product, they can use themselves. 

Apart trom being used as feed for 
fish, hogs, poultry or dogs and cats, 
worms are still used as medicines and 
fertilisers. They are also useful m waste 
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Sons of the soil 

I N th6 search for a fortune from worms, India is not far behind. At a Biotechnology 
Department at Ambarnath. Bombay, work continues on various aspects of 
earthworm farming sfich as the development of efficient earthworm strains, their 
genotype environment and on utilising them as “live tractors”, fertiliser, and on 
feeding trials to fishes and ducks. In fine, the best method of using the worms. There are 
four earthworm boxes of 1.2 x .75 x .35 mt filled Up with a mixture of dry grass weeds* 
compost, cow dung and soil in 10 : 20 : 30 : 40 proportion. Cultures of earthworm 
procured from local sources are inoculated. To accelerate growth horse gram powder is 
sprinkled at 50 gms peir week. To prevent the escape of tiny worms the box is lined with 
Waste polythene sheets. So. far two strains have been l tourid suitable to our environment 
the red worm Lumbricus rubellus and the manure worrii Helodrilus foetida. In each of 
these culture bank more than 10,000 earthworms are constantly at their work. Our 
experiments prove that they double in number every four-five days. Experiments also 
proved that foliage of leucdena plantations increasedat least one and half times in a plot 
“fertilized” with handful of earthworms at the base of each plant, relative to a control 
Plot. ' , ' ■’ ' 

Therefore* earthworms are introduced now’in various plots to optimise the 
biomass growth. Their introduction in the compost'Bin faulted in the acceleration of 
composting process too. 

Trials also continue on using earthworms as feed, for monoculture as well as 
polyculture systems of Tilapia and Carps with respect to control. Likewise their addition 
at 15 per cent level in ducks 1 diet everyday was found beneficial in egg laying capacity. 

There wps 25 per cent weight increase of THapla in a monoculture system by 
adding earthworm meal at 40 per cent level relative to Control batch in 4 months period. 
Experiments on the polyculture system of Carps and Tilapias at 20-40 per cent level of 
earthworm meal continue in the plastic pool apd pohd with respect to control. 

All these studies will reveal the. important dab which are later to be translated on a 
fairly large scale for our energy plantations prqgrartune. S.G. 


.* composting since they eat virtually any 
\ organic garbage And the Japanese have 
thought of a tvpuallv lapanc.se wav to 
f use them - they put them in hot sake. 
*• allowing them t«> seucle a milky liquid 
; and then dunk the potent hit*w. They 
. consider it as an aphrodisiac additive to 
*' sake- - their ud wine 
* - Vernikullure came to 'Ian a decade 
\ ago by acudclit. I le was asked and later 
pestered hy the Japanese, to supply 
them with worms lm tish and hails, lie 
guessed woims were all there for the 
picking or rather lot digging in the 
garden plot, lie dug and dug and dug 
f and to his utter amazement found no 
■ earthworms of mmmeicial quantities 
for export. 

Me then took to study earthworm 
pretty seriously and I mm interest it 
‘ betaine hohhv and theieafter wav of 
livelihood 

Dried worms contain 70 per cent 
crude piotein. higher than that of 
" fish-meal (ti.VM. meat .»nd bone-meal 
(50%). or soyabean Or’o) It has a 
gross energy of 3.900 4,Ihf) calories 
.per kilo In Taiwm. ducks fed on 
earthworms lay 30 per cent more eggs 
And in Philippines. Tan discovered that 
^earthworms can have grea* potential to 
improve mushroom cultivation and as 
anti-lever antibiotics 

Alter becoming convinced of the 
profit potential. Tail launched his ear¬ 
thworm business three wars ago. 
nevertheless since the idea ot raising 
earthworm-* was repugnant to most 
people, he also organised the Ear- 
thworm Growers Association to prom 
ote the idea 

The impact fit vermiculture is huge 
Earthworms douhle then numbers ev 
cry tou> to five davs With very little 
investment the small enhepieiitui 
could earn uplo. 15.000 Its year 

In the package of technology, the 
Philippine Eaithwoim Cenhe distn 
biltes, the wnim raiser gel-* a box of 
breedei with spci i.d leimented breed¬ 
ings made or sawdust nee husks and 
w rice bran. \ pamphlet Mow to raise 
1 earthworm is disMihuUd with each kit 
and Tan stresses he does not demand 
f royalties m obligations 

i * 
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The only catch is that the novice 
breeder must sell his produce to him 
for export. 

Now the demand for domestic con¬ 
sumption among Filippine farmers has 
giown so rapidly that Tan is still not 
ready for export business. The home¬ 
grown earthworms are now increasing¬ 
ly being used to feed bullfrogs, cocks, 
fish, shrimps and eels. 

The spin oft is vermi-compostmg. 
Since the earthworms feed on anything 
organic there is hardly any costs in¬ 
volved in raising them 

According to Ihe National Taiwan 
University. 20 million earthworms can 
handle SO tonnes ot pulp sludge daily. 
I* tank Cai inudy. an Am- rican authority 
nn vermiculture claims that de¬ 
compiling hv earthworms is done in 
sewn weeks compared lo seven years if 
dumped m sanitarv landfill. Thereafter 
the castings of the earthworms are 
used as fertiliser. They are. in fact, 
hetter than any organic fertiliser, cur¬ 
rently available in terms of crop yield. A 


University of Oregon study has shown 
that earthworms castings are compara¬ 
ble to some chemical fertilisers. It is 
estimated that 1.000 tonnes ot organic 
waste can be converted into 300 tons of 
organic fertiliser. Ramon Magsaysay 
Award-winner Phon Sang Sing Keo of 
Thailand, has gone into earthworm 
breeding from worms supplied by the 
Philippine Earthworm Centre. 

List year Tan sent five kg on request 
to Cuban President Fidel Castro re¬ 
portedly for vermi-culture Meanwhile, 
he tries to interest the unadventuious 
to sample the goodness of earthworms. 
Me willingly serves you a meal ot 
earthworms disguised as won ton. 
Sp.ighetti or a kind of pretzel. For 
gourmets many hotels in Philippines 
feature two delicac»es:Vermihurger and 
Vermiloaf. I lappv worming) 

Sudhir Ghatnekar 


Or Ghatnekar /.% a btotechnohyist stationed m 
Bombay. 



It’s a great new feeling. 


Tve lost 19 kilos." 

Taheer Aboobaker. 


Tve lost 27 kilos.” 

Satish Goel. 
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Today Satisn Goel 
and Taheer Aboobaker 
have discovered a 
whole new part of 
themselves "Before.we 
used to stick out like 
sore thumbs Fat 
hulking over bloated 
slobs But now this is 
not so Nothing had 
worked until wo tried the 
Shen Louise 
Programme 

Yes, their Nutritional 
Programme’s designed 
to take full account of 
your food likes and 
dislikes So it fits into 
your lifestyle real easy 
You lose upto 
450 grams a day with 
thenelp of the best 
dietary and nutritional 
information available 
lake it from us There s 
no cxfirose No drugs 
No hormone injections 
No gadget. And rio 
gimmicks Just 
scientifically supervised 
treatment that s been 
tested and approved 
What s even better, 
is that this is no short 
term remedy You re not 
only Mught now to lo-iO 
weight but also how to 
keer^ t otf 

The Shen Louise 
comprehensive 
programme and da'ly 


counselling make you 
slirn and keep you that 
way 

And one more thing 
If we sound like an ad 
for the Sheri Louise 
Programme, it s 
intentional We owe 
them our new life " 


I Call now for an 
I appointment on: 
l JUHU CENTER: 

> Tel: 575060/573898. 
■ NARIMAN POINT: 

' Tel: 225167/223147 
J 237019 

i or between 9 a.m. 

I and 7 p.m. 



uYoumc 


Slimming Center, 

Krishna Kunj 
30, V L Mei ltd Hoad 
J V P D Lc hemi* Juh * 
BOMBAY- 400 049 
Showroom No 10. 
Ground tloor Tuisian- 
Chambers Nariman Pom! 
BOMBAY- 400 0L»1 

Affiliates: 

U.S.A. Europe 
& Middle Eest. 


Opening Soon in Delhi, 
Bangalore & Ahmedabad. 



I 3 1ft - I 
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STOP—YOU DON’T NEED 
THAT VITAMIN PILL 


Hello, what brings you here today? 
Doctor , / have been feeling dull and listless 
«for some time And % though l do not know 
much about vitamins, 1 was thinking of 
taking vitamin tablets to pep me up. Can 
you please tell me something about vita¬ 
mins? 

'Vitamins are naturally occurring chemicals 
' present in minute amounts m virtually 
. every item of our diet Yet. deprived of these 
tiny amounts, thousands of biochemical 
processes in cells all over the body would 
grind to a halt In fact, a person absolutely 
starved of vitamins cannot live long. No 
wonder pioneering scientists called these 


by spongy gums that bleed at the slightest 
trauma and bleeding trom other sites in the 
body as well. 

Is it true that vitamin C prevents the 
common cold? 

A number of medical authorities, including 
the internationally acclaimed Nobel laure¬ 
ate Dr Linus Pauling — who, incidentally, 
pioneered the use of vitamin C m treating 
the common cold — believe that the 
vitamin does prevent the ailment. However, 
this claim is controversial. Dr Pauling 
recommends as much as a few grams of 
vitamin C, and some experts say that the 
chronic use of such large doses of vitamin C 



substances ‘vital amines’, from which the 
modern-day term a> vitamins' is coined! 
What 'vital'functions do vitamins perform? 
While all vitamins are necessary for the 
normal growth ot the body, each is respon¬ 
sible for the smooth functioning of a 
specific tissue or an organ in the body. 
Thus, vitamin A is required by the eyes to 
manufacture rhodopsin, a chemical needed 
for good vision. Lack of vitamin A causes 
xerophthalmia (drying of eyes), flight blind¬ 
ness, and finally, total blindness. Vitamin D, 
together with calcium, is necessary for the 
growth of healthy teeth and bones. Rickets, 
a disease caused by vitamin D deficiency in 
growing children, is characterised by sof¬ 
tened, deformed bones and teeth Vitamin K 
is essential for the normal clotting of blood 
that occurs when a vessel is damaged, and 
without it, the tiniest injury can lead to 
severe bleeding. 

And, what about the ft complex vitamins? 
Of the B complex vitamins. B1 (thiamine) 
helps produce the energy needed for the 
daily wear and tear of cells, especially those 
in the heart, nerves and brain Heart 
failure, nerve and brain damage occur in 
beri-heri. a disease caused by thiamine 
deficiency Two other B vitamins, B9 (folic 
acid) and BI2 (cobalamin) are used mainly 
by the bone marrow to produce ted blood 
cells. Their dtficiencv leads to a disease 
called megaloblastic anemia, in which the 
normal dumb-hell shaped red blood cells 
become large, pale spheres incapable of 
transporting enough oxygen from lungs to 
tissues. 

Doctor, what »ibnut the miracle cures of 
vitamin O 


may be harmful At any rate, the many cold 
‘remedies’ flooding the market contain at 
the most, a few hundred milligrams of 
vitamin C and are of dubious value. Of 
course, the final word on vitamin C and the 
common cold has still to be said. Till then, 
the cliche “If you treat a common cold, it 
lasts for a week; if you don’t do anything for 
it. it lasts seven days*” still holds true. 
What must we do to get enough of each 
vitamin? 

Intake of a mixed diet is the best way of 
providing your body with adequate amounts 
of all the vitamins Green leafy vegetables, 
extremely rich in vitamin A, contain almost 
every vitamin except D. Other vegetables 
such as carrots and pumpkins, as well as 
fruits like mangoes, jackfruit and papayas 
can also give you a lot of vitamin A. For B 
vitamins, especially thiamine, cereals, 
pulses, nuts and oilseeds are the best. For 
vitamins A and D. there is nothing better 
than fish liver oil. Meat and eggs too 
provide large amounts of both these vita¬ 
mins Milk is a good source of A, B and D, as 
well as C, hut most of the C is destroyed by 
boiling To get enough of vitamin C. vou 
must eat plenty of fruit* like oranges, 
pineapples, guavas and amla Lime and 
tomato juice too have large amounts of 
vitamin C 

Is food our only source of vitamins? 
Strange as it may seem, food is not the only 
means of obtaining vitamins. This is espe¬ 
cially true of vitamins D. K and B12, which 
arc mainly found in foous of animal origin 
The ultra violet lays of sunlight act on a 
chemical already present in the outer 
layer of the skin, and transform it into 


fact, were it not for the body’s own sources 
of production, pure vegetarians might have 
suffered from a deficiency of these vitamins! 
Is it true that processing reduces the 
vitamin levels in foods? 

Yes. For instance, foodgrains like wheat 
consist of an outer vitamin-rich part, the 
germ and bran, and an innermost starch¬ 
laden core, the endosperm. Milling sepa¬ 
rates the bran and germ from the endos¬ 
perm. While the nutritious bran and germ 
are usually converted into feeds for lives¬ 
tock or simply thrown away, the endosperm 
is processed into white wheat flour (maida). 
White breed made from this maida is 
relatively poor in vitamin B. So are foods 
made from rava, another kind of wheat 
flour consisting almost entirely of the 
vitamin-pooi endosperm Milled rice also 
loses much of its vitamin B during proces¬ 
sing. 

What is the effect of parboiling on the 
vitamin content of rice? 

Parboiling is an old Indian method of 
processing rice that preserves most of its 
vitamin content. Paddy is first soaked in 
water, steamed and then dried It is then 
either milled or pounded at home before 
consumption. During the parboiling pro¬ 
cess, B vitamins from the outer layers of the 
gram get concentrated in the endosperm 
and subsequent milling does not affect it 
Thus parboiled milled rice is a richer source 
of vitamin B than raw milled rice. 

Can washing and cooking adversely affect 
the vitamin content of foods? 

Yes positively. For instance, many Indian 
housewives wash and cook rice in water, 
which is then thrown away. This water is 


Vitamin C is needed by the body to prepare vitamin D. Certain micro-organisms that 


rich in B vitamins. Home pounded or 


a substance that plugs tiny ‘holes’ in the 
walls of blood vessels It also binds together 
cells in various tissues Scurvy, a disease 
known since ancient times, is caused bv a 


live harmlessly in our intestines themselves 
produce vitamin K and B12. Though the 
amounts produced are tiny, they are quite 
sufficient to fulfil the body’s needs once 


milled parboiled rice is not drained of its 
vitamin content to the same extent by 
cooking in this manner. Pressure cookers 
too minimise the vitamin loss. Otherwise, 


severe lack of this vitamin and is manifested they are absorbed into the bloodstream, in as much as 20 to 50 per cent of thiamine 
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may be lost in the cooking water. A lot of 
vitamin C can also be lost m this way. 

Secondly, addition of other substances 
may be harmful. For example, addition of 
cooking soda to legumes (dal, white cha- 
nas) to improve their flavour, actually 
destroys much of their vitamin B value. 
Vitamins A and D are not affected by such 
I cooking practices, but excessive frying or 
roasting may lead to their reduction on 
many foods 

Are fermentation and germination good 
cooking practices* 

Yes Fermentation of dough, yet another 
Indian custom used in the preparation of 
foods like idlis, dhoklas and dosas, actually 
increases the content of B and C vitamins m 
these food items, (iermmation too has a 
similar effect and dishes prepared from 
germinated pulses, such as usal, etc. are 
rich in these vitamins 
Can the vitamin loss from foods be mini- 
mised* 

Of course The longer a loodstut! is heated, 
and the larger the amount of water it is 
boiled in. the greater is the loss of H and C 
vitamins from it Therefore, to prevent this, 
all vou have to do is use as little water as 
possible in cooking, and trv and avoid direct 
contact between the food and cooking 
water. Steam cooking, commonly used for 
foods like idlis. easily achieves this. Press¬ 
ure cooking too helps in the same wav To 
best preserve the vitamin content of veget¬ 
ables, they should be washed, peeled it 
necessary, cut into a few large pieces and 
then immediately added to boiling water 
Prolonged boiling must be avoided to 
prevent loss of B and C vitamins Prolonged 
cooking ol loods of animal origin, also 
reduces their A and D content 
Do we need lo take utamm tablets to 
correct th/s toss from food processing* 
Absolutely not The loss of vitamins 
through processing is usually more than 
compensated for by the quantity and \anety 
of foodstuffs we consume In fact, so 
widcspiead is the distribution ol \itanuns in 
all natural foods, and so microscopic our 
daily requirements that no one eating 
sufficient amounts ot a well-balanced diet 
can suffer from a vitamin deficiency 
Then why is vitamin deficiency so common 
among Indians* 

Obviously, poverty, which forces many to 
consume less than adequate amounts of 
food, is an important reason More impor¬ 
tant. however, are ignorance and faulty food 
habits. For instance, thousands of Indian 
children are not weaned at around three to 
six months ot age, as they should be. but are 


Think hard before popping a vitamin capsule into yout 
mouth. You don’t need it if you are on a well balanced 
diet 


breast-fed for a prolonged period of time. 
Breast-milk alone will not do for these 
growing infants. They are thus not given 
solid foods till they are much older, and this 
can set the stage for protein, calorie and 
vitamin deficiency. 

Older children are just not given enough 
nutritious foodstuffs, like green leafy veget¬ 
ables and fruits. Many ignorant parents are 
lured by the tall claims made by a variety ol 
food powders and drinks, and feed their 
children with these products which they 
cannot really afford. Expensive Tonics' are 
no good either because they contain too 
minute amounts of nutrients to help mal¬ 
nourished persons 

Does vitamin deficiency resuit only from 
inadequate food intake? 

No. Occasionally, faulty absorption or faulty 
utilisation by the hody itself mav give rise to 


min deficiency, especially of A. D and K. 
These vitamins require bile for their ahsorp- 
tion and any defect that prevents sufficient 
quantities of bile from entering the intes¬ 
tine will seriously interfere with their 
uptake by the body. The liver also helps to 
convert many vitamins into a form suitable 
for use by different tissues of the body. 
Therefore a person suffering from a liver 
disease mav develop a vitamin deficiency m 
spite of eating sufficient amounts ot food. 
So only persons suffering from such condi¬ 
tions need to take extra doses of vitamins? 
Exactly, and that too under a doctor's 
supervision and it the basic cause responsi¬ 
ble cannot be corrected. For thousands of 
others who consume pioper diets, vitamin 
preparations are a sheer waste of money. 
That's because all B vitamins, as well as C, 
are soluble in water Therefore, after your 



vitamin imbalance, winch is termed a 
conditioned vitamin deficiency For exam¬ 
ple, in diarrhoeas and diseases caused hy 
damage to the delicate inner lining of the 
gut. absorption ot almost alt nutrients, 
including vitamins, is aflecled. Certain 
drugs, too mav cause such a vitamin 
deficiency Piolonged oral use ot antibiotics 
destroys the micro-organisms in the intes¬ 
tines. cutting otl the vitamins they supply 
Or. excessive consumption hy the body 
itself, as in fevers, may sef the stage foi 
deficiency of certain vitamins. 

Diseases nf the liver ard hiliarv system 
can also produce such a conditioned vita¬ 


body's miniscule quota ol thes.- vitamins is 
fahsmhed. the excess is simplv voided in the 
urine So its no use popping in pills 
containing H). lit), occasionally even 50, 
times more vitamin B than you actuallv 
need Ynui nmnev quit^ literally, goes 
down the dum' 

Do .4 and f) supplements also get /lushed 
out ot the body in this manner* 

No, unlike the B and C vitamins, excess 
amounts fit vitamins A. D and K cannot he 
excreted via the urine They can only he 
eliminated through the bile, and thence, 

on page 15 
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Amniocentesis probes into the privacy of the womb and 
reveals genetic diseases and the sex of the baby 


T HE prenatal clinic was crowded with 
mothers-to-be, young as well as not so 
.'young. Anxiety was writ large on Sumitra. 

- aged 36. who was a mother of a mentally 
! retarded (Mongol! child It would be horrilv- 
Mng to bear another Mongol baby. She was 
completely aware that with advancing age. 

* the chances of her having a normal bahy 
' decreased considerably. But, a normal hahy 
she must have. However, the fear of having 
an abnormal or a deformed child was 
uppermost in her mind and hence the visit 
{ to the clinic. 

, Sumitra will now have to undergo 
'amniocentesis’ in order to know whether 
the child she is carrying is perfectly normal. 

Amita had been to the doctor for a 
■prenatal check-up helore. But, this was 
different This was her fourth child, the 
other three being girls. A great tension built 
Up inside her She remembered the doctoi * 

■ comforting remarks about i!ie whole proce¬ 
dure being painless The doctor was iiist 
going to collect some fluid from hei four- 
month pregnant tummy and let her know 
the sex of the commg child within a few 
days What if again she got a hjhy gu I * 
The above two instances bring out the 
different approaches being adopted by peo¬ 
ple in the use of this technique Amniocen¬ 
tesis is proving to be a powerful technique 
in the hands of scientists for the detection 
of genetic abnormalities in the unborn 
babies. It is anothei story altogether that the 
parents especially in India are using this 
technique for the determination of the sex 
Of the baby This practice should he discour¬ 
aged as it can he misused too hy the people 
In the male'dominated (Indian) society, 
where the desire for a male child is lathei 
comical, if not hvstencal, and there is a 
premium for a male child, the technique 
may be used to abort female foetuses in an 
unresponsihle manner. This does not only 
go against the medical ethics hut can also 
have serious societal implications of dras¬ 
tically upsetting the natural male-female 
ratio. 

Sex determination 

But. how is the sia oi the loetus detei 
mined m the first place' S^\ o( a < hi>d is 
determined at the moment of conception bv 
a chromosomal mechanism Each cell ot 
the human body has ih chromosomes. 
These chromosomes occm in pars and we 
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Sample removal of the amniotic fluid 

have 2d pans ui these, 22 pans are 
similar in both man and woman. Only one 
pair is different These aie known as the 
“sex chromosomes ’ The woman has a 
matching pair of sex chromosomes. XX. In 
the man. one of the pair is homologous to 
the X chmmosome hut the other, the Y 
chromosomes quite dittcienl m shape, size 
and its genetic constitution Therefore, the 
sex chromosomes in a man Can he denoted 
hy XY and in the woman as XX 

A fertilised egg may develop into a male 
nr female dtpending on whether its chro¬ 
mosomal i urisf itutinn is XX or \Y The .sex 
of fin individual is thus determined by the 
chromosome contributed hv the male part¬ 
ner In othei woids. it is the father who is 


solely responsible for the sex of the child. 
[Mothers-m-law and husbands to take 
note. | 

According to a convention universally 
followed by cytogenecists, chromosomes 
are studied by them in groups according to 
their length and the position of the centro¬ 
mere (the constricted region at which the , 
chromosomes are held together). The + 
groups of chromosomes are then desig- ’ 
nated hy letters and the individual pairs 
identified hy numbers 1 to 22 plus XX or 
XY This array of chromosomes is known as 
(he “karyotype", and all living species, 
plants or animals, exhibit a variable 
karyotvpo Normally, the karvotype remains 
constant in an organism. However, changes 
can occur m the number or the arrange¬ 
ment of the chromosomes, upsetting the 
normal karyotypic pattern These changes 
are reflected in the overall genetic make-up 
of an individual An individual can have 
certain abnormalities associated with these 
chromosomal changes But. a normal 
karyotvpc does not exclude an abnormality 
of the loetus. 

Let us have a look at some of these 
abnormalities The cells in the females have 
a dark-staining body known as the 'sex- 
chromatin' or ‘Barr body’ m the nuclear 
membrane Barr-hody is absent or infre¬ 
quent in cells of males Certain men who 
have sex-chromatin ot are scx-chrcpatm 
positive are known to have podrly developed 
testes and have a female bodv-huilrf; They 
show Klinefelter’s syndrome Chromosome 
studies show that these men have 47 
chromosomes instead of 46. and have three 
sex chromosomes. XXY Similarly, women 
show Turner’s syndrome when they arc 
sex chiomatin negative and have poorly 
developed gonads and wehhcd neck These 
women have 45 chromosomes with only 
one sex chromosome, X Mongolism in 


Arrangement of chromosomes according to their shape and size in normal pfale 
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Chorion Biopsy 

P RENATAL diagnosis is carried out 
during the second trimester of pre¬ 
gnancy. This is the critical time when 
the risk to the woman who faces abor¬ 
tion heightens. Recently, an extra¬ 
ordinary procedure for testing the foetus 
in the initial 12 weeks, or in the first 
trimester was tried out. The technique is 
known as 'chorion biopsy'. It consists of 
collection of a small fragment of 
tissue (biopsy) from the trophoblast, the 
outermost layer of the chorion which 
surrounds the amniotic envelope that 
encloses the foetus. This tissue is not a 
part of the foetus, but is derived 
from the fertilised egg and is therefore 
genetically identical to it. The biopsy is 
done by inserting a catheter guided by 


an ultra-sound scan, through the cervix, 
into the uterus. The biopsy material 
thus consists of a part of chorion from 
which tiny thread-like protections (villi) 
protrude. The scientists then examined 
the l>n\ directly in these pi meet ions, 
thereby diagnosing every genetic condi¬ 
tion. 

The chorion biopsy technique has 
mainly two advantages over the 
amniocentesis technique. Firstly, the 
detection or diagnosis can be made as 
early as 12 weeks and secondly, the 
biopsy does not involve the puncture ot 
the amnion as in the case ot amniocen¬ 
tesis. However, the safety and accuracy 
of the technique is yet to be assessed. 
But. should it prove reliable and safe, it 
will revolutionise prenatal diagnosis. 

P. R. S. 


children is also another form of chromo¬ 
somal disorder. Mongols have 47 chromo¬ 
somes, the extra one being number 21. 
Besides these numerical abnormali¬ 
ties of the chromosomes, there arc various 
structuial abnormalities involving deletions 
of a chromosome segment or its transloca¬ 
tion to the same or different chromosomes, 
as in the case of Mongol children. 

These abnormalities are detected once 

► the child is bom. However, the parents and 
the society can escape the trauma of 
looking after these abnormal or physiolo* 
gically deficient individuals, if somehow thi 
diagnosis can he predicted at an early stage!' 
This is now possible with amniocentesis.' 

Amniocentesis 

In India, genetic counselling as a folk 
pracLice has existed for centuries. However, 
prenatal diagnosis has begun to revolutio¬ 
nise genetic counselling. Amniocentesis is 
one of the he.sl methods to diagnose the 
chromosomal disorders, besides indicating 
whether the foetus is a ‘he or a ‘she’. From 
Creek wolds meaning “puncture" and 
« “amnion" (the sac enclosing the foetus 
within the uterus), amniocentesis has 
emerged as a boon to the c specting parents 
The procedure consists of inserting a 
sharp three-inch needle attached in a 
syringe, through the ahdominal wall into 
the uterus and removing a small amount of 
the amniotic fluid Usually amniocentesis is 
earned out following ultrasonography or 
echo sounding" which locates the placenta 
by means of sound waves. 

The collected amniotic fluid mainly con¬ 
sists of unne and cells sloughed off from 
skin, respiratory and urinary tracts of the 
foetus. This fluid is then centrifuged or 
spmned to settle the foetal cells which are 
then seeded into the flat surface flasks of 
culture medium where they are allowed to 

> grow for about two weeks. .The cultured 
cells are processed further for karyotyping 
and enzyme assays. In this way. before the 
birth of a baby, its cytogenetic profile, 


including its sex (XX or XV) is determined. 

Understandably, this technique has found 
great use in the detection of at least sixty 
"inborn errors of metabolism", or genetic 
abnormalities due to certain enzyme de¬ 
ficiencies, besides diagnosing chromosomal 
disorders. The cells in the fluid are tested to 
diagnose Down's syndrome (mental retar¬ 
dation), and galactosemia (inability 'to 
metabolise sugar) Also, high levels of 
alphafetoprotein (Am m the amniotic fluid 
would mean that the foetus may be afflicted 
with malformations, like anencephaly and 
spina bifida or neural tube defects like 
Tay-Sachs disease. This akp is manufactured 
in the liver of the foetus which is then 
passed into the amniotic fluid when the 
foetus urinates. 



A Mongol chiid 


The technique works well in experienced 
hands and is reasonably safe. There is, of 
course, a slight risk of inducing spon¬ 
taneous abortion (1 in 100). Injuries to the 
foetus, for example, needle punctures, is 
more common. About four to six foetal 
injuries among 200 women have been 
reported. Also, British studies have revealed 
a small risk of congenital orthopaedic 
defects like club-fool and premature birth, 
occasionally with foetal respiratory prob¬ 
lems. These risks, perhaps, occur in one or 
two cases out of 200. 

To he safe, the doctors remove the 
amniotic fluid around 14 weeks of pregnan¬ 


cy after the last menstiual period. The tests 
take another two weeks. If any abnormality 
is noticed, the termination of pregnancy is 
suggested to the parents. The removal of 
the fluid later than 14 weeks is not advisable 
as the movements of the foetus start by 
around 10 weeks. At this point, thei- 
apeutic abortion hecomes more psycholo¬ 
gically distressing for the molhet —she has 
started 'feeling life 1 within her. At the same 
time the test cannot be undertaken before 
14 weeks ot pregnancy since then the 
quantity of amiuolic fluid bathing the 
incompletely formed baby, is inadequate tor 
the test to he carried out. 

The decision to terminate pregnancy, in 
case of an abnormal baby, depends on 
several factors like the age of the mother 
and the numher of children she has. 
Perhaps, an elderly couple in forties with 
‘no issue' vef. may still go ahead with (he 
baby, which may not be true for a voung 
couple The mental make-up of the couple 
is another important factor to take into 
consideration 

C.enetic counsellors generally sug¬ 
gest prenatal diagnosis fur mothers of 
advanced age (over d. r > to 40 years) oi lor 
patents carrying chromosomal transloca¬ 
tions or foi mothers who have been expos \l 
to radiation during the early stage of 
pregnancy The question si ill remains as lo 
who should he olined aiuniocentesis If 
must not he done to satisfy mere curiosity 
Amniocentesis must he done with some end 
in view That end is the abortion of the 
would he deformed child Although one 
cannot deny that termination of pregnancy 
is taking a human life, a defective foetus 
mav end up as an unwanted child and a 
burden to society 

Parul R. Sheth 

Dr (Mrs) Sheth is on the edihmal stuff of 
vu.ui. kui\) She was formerly with the Insti¬ 
tute for Resean h in Reproduction y 
ilombatj. 



FUSION RESEARCH 
IN INDIA 

P.K.Kaw P. I. John 


I NDIAN efforts m high temperature 
plasma research have been nil, 
except for a brief foray into toroidal 
pinch studies at the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research (TIFR), Bom¬ 
bay, during 1956-68. Reflecting the 
declining fortunes of fusion research 
over the world, this programme was 
terminated in 1968. Dr. Vikram 
Sarabhai picked up the threads again 
when he. with his characteristic vision, 
decided to start a plasma research 
programme at the Physical Research 
Laboratory (PRL) in Ahmedabad. Thus 
the early 1970s saw the birth of a 
systematic programme of theoretical 
and experimental studies in plasma 
physics at the PRL. Around this time, 
the Bhahha Atomic Research Centre 
(BARC), Bombay, also initiated work 
on plasma studies based on lasers 
The PRL studies have addressed a 
variety ol basic phenomena in a wide 
range of parameter space. One of the 
significant discoverus dealt with the 
behaviour of rarefied electron clouds in 
a magnttk mirror. This expenment 
revealed that the intial uniform distri¬ 
bution o! electrons, in their orbit 
around ti e magnetic lines of force, 
very soun formed clumps due to the 
fast lov» of p.ulicles from some regions 
of ihe orbit from the trap. Ir. another 
experiment to understand the interac¬ 
tion of last plasma streams with clouds 
of neutral gas-simulation in the 
laboratory ol the situation m spac« j 
when a comet encounters the wind o; 
solar plasma -it was found that large 
electric hc!d c develop in the region 
separating the plasma from the gas, 
and this electric field then heats elec¬ 
trons to temperatures of the order »f a 
million degrees centigrade. Other ex¬ 
periments were performed to study the 
interaction between plasma and beams 


of electrons carrying billions of watts of 
power. These experiments have helped 
understand how the energy in the 
beam is used in heating the plasma. 

A turning point for high temperature 
plasma research in the country came 
when the Department of Science and 
Technology identified plasma physics 
as a high priority area in the Sixth Plan 
projections and proposed to intensify 
research in this area. A programme on 
the study of magnetically confined hot 
plasmas has been initiated at Ahmeda¬ 
bad. A major element of the program¬ 
me is the construction of a low-field 
high-volume tokamak and the investiga¬ 
tion of certain unexplored areas of 
tokamak physics. For example, it is 
well known that the conventional toka¬ 
mak discharges— those which are 
directed towards fusion studies—oper¬ 
ate only in a very limited parameter 
space. Accessibility of this parameter 
space is largely determined by the 
start-up phase of a tokamak discharge 
and a variety of external parameters 
such as injection of neutral gas and 
plasma wall interaction. All these are 
still poorly understood For example, 
one still lacks a quantitative under¬ 
standing of plasma production *.nJ 
sustainment by a variety of energy 
sources. The experiments planned will 
exclusively seek answers to these ques¬ 
tions. 

Another aiea ol research is the 
so-called unconventional modes of 
tokamak operation. *.s an example, 
recent results indicate -hat a tokamak 
in which a substantia, part of the 
'proidal current is carried by high 
energy electrons tends to have better 
energy confinement nroperties. These 
regimes which are of basic interest in 

continued on p. 44 
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L;wttl build “Adttya”, a tpk*? 

..successful and wp&r 

to date. Ad|ty*w# 

* reproduce some of the reaction^ that . 

;. occur at the Sun's core. Under control-* 

. led bbovaitcNfy conditions, a temperature - 
Of 5-10 million degrees Wilt be reached**. 

’ ' ^Tbe Gpvetnnient of India in its Sixth/ 
Ffve^Year Plan has declared fusion te $ 

4 "high priority" research area, and.. 
therefore will fund fusion at a'tevel weH 

* enough to enable India to "leap-frog^ 
into the future. So far, only a few of tnjT 

' most advanced Western countries have 
’ .undertaken fusion research. 

The Government's investment in fu- 
. efon on a large scale is a new phenome¬ 
non in India. However, plasma physics 
(the physics of extremely high tempera¬ 
tures) research is not completely new to 
India. Dr: Vikram Sarabhai had en- 
wskmed the importance of plasma phy- 
' sics in the sixties. He considered plasma 
physics to be an integral component of 
any space science programme and set 
out to create a nucleus of plasma 
physicists at the Physical Research 
1 Laboratory <pru On his invitation, sev- *■ 
era! young scientists, including Predhi- 
man Kaw, working at Princeton Univer¬ 
sity. USA, joined the prl Just four 
months after the group's initiation, 
Sarabhai died. Without his backing, 
support for fusion became uncertain. 
The group lost some of its members, 
including Kaw. and plasma physics in 
pRl continued on a shoe-string budget. 

While the Indian plasma physics effort 
was diffused, exciting developments 
were underway in the international fu¬ 
sion scene. The mid and late seventies 
were landmark years in the history of 
fusion. The Alcator-C Tokamak at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
demonstrated that it was possible to 
confine very high density plasma of a 
relatively pure grade and it established 
empirical scaling laws which augered 
well for reactor-size devices. This suc¬ 
cess was followed by the Princeton Large 
Torus device achieving very high tem¬ 
peratures by the injection of high energy’ 
neutral particles. These spectacular and 
complementary achievements were 
widely acclaimed. 

Kaw, Swadesii Mahajan and A., Sen. 
Indian plasma physicists abroad, were 
caught up in the excitement of the, 
'times. They frequently met to discuss 
the initiation of a largescale fusion. < 
. programme in India. They contacted, : 

, dthftr scientists and discovered that their?’ \* 
project generated a lot of interest a$t 
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..'folfes^fibW 
ftteton physics,, 
la a mature fuiH in wl 
gfesoveries have become more. ^. 
than the rule. Almost am $ 

» «, ;tfrey bet, ha* been*' 1 
This leaves pockets 
**, in which*!** 

_ . . the ro* can 'tatpeH . 

Ifonffinbuttons. , 5l 

'the -team, there Is optitrfsm f 


organisational ; 

_ mtne. Thflt.de-' 
l. their ptdject; at mi‘ 

I ffoop.of sctetittett fhar* 

. ^ WU they t^ouW " 

. ,tit^anautenombus , 

■hS#.*' 3: ■? . -v. - ... - 

'thKetuMe ofgovemnwnt to 1979 ■ 
reqkftM that the initial prppoial 'he" 
rwubmktei PW*D. tat, theniMrwitar 
tif the to, wrote to Prof. 

Menon, then Secretaryin the DefcsrtnieMt 1 
of' Science'., and Technology- men. |h> •; 
support of the Plasma Physics Program-. ■ 
me ittf) proposal. Prof. Menon was 
encouraging, but urged the group not to . 
ypmmlt themselves to the narrow goal 
.of obtaining nuclear fusion. He sug¬ 
gested that they broaden their base to 
include basic plasma physics research. A 
scientific committee was established to 
study the amended proposal. A national 
consensus was reached that the ppp 
would, complement the activities of the 
Atomic Energy Commission <aeo. While 
the ppp was to pioneer magnetic fusion, 
the ABC was to conduct inertial fusion 
activities. 

The proposal made by the plasma 
physics team was attractive to planner* 
.because it provided a new model for 
(scientific expansion. The project was 
'unusual in that the initiative came from 
'physicists. And it complied with the 
polity directives of the dst • 
hi the design of Adilya, ppp scientists * 
have to work within the constraints of 
Indian technology. The goai 
' b to study plasmas at extremely high 
temperatures and basic physics prop¬ 
erties of the device. The realisation of 
suqh goats demands sophisticated en- . 
gineering such as high vacuum power 
Systems, high magnetic fields and large 
currents for very short periods of time, 
and mechanical support structure* that 
. cap sustain the accompanying stresses. 
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.been'I 
who are'' 

Many ... T ._ 

wished to' acquhtkhe 
well-paid positifl*»1 
them scientific 

offered which ,wlll c ^ ___ 

dUparities^So Jar,,tbe PPflteasucceeded 
in bringitig bade ftvfc scientists. 

Or. Kaw expiafh* that ^Scientifically 
the programme is ’cjurlkngiiuf and 
attractive for those Veturfung horn the 
US "because pressures cBffier consider¬ 
ably in the US and lndi*. .In the US, 
plasma physicists most further a certain 
parameter apace. Here' we .have a very 
broad mandate—to generate a program¬ 
me which does basic.physics with high 
temperature mafpietically confined plas¬ 
ma.' Our emphasis will be on basic 
plasma physics issues which have not yet 
been resolved’ 1 . 

. The major experimental effort in plas¬ 
ma ptysics in the US is conducted in 
large national Laboratories. Plasma 
physicists ammeter tremendous politic¬ 
al pressure to demortstrate the Viability 
of fusion, they mutt rely en Congress to 
renew Ifhetr-ftmtiacts. and Cotigress Is. 
by tite iflture fof .the poJitic*l,proc*», 
tiw .^ ii flfrfc nfc jl .. ,'Tl^.fSetime* 

ofrojote^gsome 


fttitidtefttaftt Meanwhile* plans far> ‘1*1 
underway. TheGovefri- v 
has donated theprog- 
imjtot p astes of land in Bhat on the. ; 
£*rtdhiriagar Highway. The campus is to, VI 
* JW fybyl9S5. ' A' 1 

vrSHfoctheadvept ofIhew. twoothef ■ 
tatifuftap haopb undgrteton to do; for* 
sfort,;«Stearch. 'The .Saha Institutei&fcju 
HvMfite Physics in Catdutteii biuldjhgr 71 
totomak wjft ; Japanese Arpir ^ 

cdHfboratten^uMch tepteMMM--. 
on fine in 1SWI* .Th^ jteKC Wtt) irate 
intertial fusion programme .afrrth^D 
tre for Advanced Technologies befoj$tet 
up at Indore* 



fog known to date; fusion is almbst ml 
unaffordable technology* even 
ern standards. «Research is underWtyto 
make fusion, technologically vtaM*. 
Alternative concepts are being explored 
to produce fusion energy more' econo* * 
rnicaDy. it is certainly valid to question IT 
India 1 should invest in fusion research*' 
The answer is complex, for it critically 
depends on developments in an area of . 
science which still has many unknowns*:' 
So far, as India's science budget reveals, , 
we have opted for high technology, 
despite costs. Therefore, investing in 
plasma physics is not inconsistent with 
our scientific policy. 

Undoubtedly there are some benefits 
to be obtained by investing in fusion 
research. First and foremost, if fusion 
proves to be technologically viable. Indip 
will be in a position to reap its benefits. 
The field is interdisciplinary in charac¬ 
ter; therefore consolidating work m this 
area may contribute towards building a ' 
framework for applied science research 
in India. Furthermore, by working 
closely with Indian engineers in the 
building of their sophisticated devices, 
the frontiers of technology are being 
pushed forward. If the planners can 
capitalise on these developments imagi¬ 
natively, there is scope for “spin-offs'* 
from fasten. 

Jaal StiUman 

' JaatSiWman works for foe Vikram Sarabhat 
u DtMagrnmt Communication aw- 
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The beta device, completed in December 1983, will form a magnetic cage with the help of 
very high energy electron beams injected into a toroidal magnetic field 


undci standing tokamak physics have 
been left out in the cold because of the 
fact that most of the tokamak experi¬ 
ments aie directed towards higher 
temperature, better nt values, etc. 
Apart from the tokamak experiment, 
the programme also plans to study 
some alternative magnetic confine¬ 
ment schemes. Compact torus forma 
tion with high curtcnts excited in a 
plasma by an intense beam of spiralling 
electrons is one such experiment. In 
another, electron beams would he in¬ 
jected into a small toroidal device and 
the resulting magnetic configuration 
would be used to ttap and coniine 
plasmas. 

Scientific groups at Ihe BARC are 
also planning high density plasma ex¬ 
periments using lasers and intense 
particle beams as drivers A four-beam 
short-wave length (l.Ofi microns) laser 
which will deposit a terrawatt power on 
a D-T lilled glass microballoon target is 
proposed to be huilt to undertake 
investigations in laser plasma interac 
tion. compression and >elated studies 
Plasma tempcratuie upto o million 
degrees and a neution production ol 
10 per pulse is expected ['article beam 
somces h*»th electron and light ions 
in the kilitioulc energy lange -are also 
proposed i«a development. Devices Im 
production oi high density pinch plus 
mas aie being designed lor operation 
with a r nn> hloioule energy storage 
bank lor *'\\k umenls in neutron 
radiographs and on studies on the 
effect of fusion leadoi environments 
on various materials Preliminary stu¬ 
dies on using ‘lu* tusion neutron hursts 
from then devices lor breeding fissile 
fuel from thorium aie also planned. 


Many perspectives are possible on 
fusion research. As a field of physics, it 
has expanded the horizons of our 
understanding of matter at extreme 
temperatures As a technology, it has 
motivated remarkable developments m 
new materials, strange magnetic con¬ 
figurations. and intense particle and 
radiation sources As a future energy 
source, it holds unlimited promise 

The most relevant and valid perspec¬ 
tive is that fusion plasma physics is still 
at a stage where its pursuit can hold 
the promise of fundamental know¬ 
ledge Being one of the simplest many- 
body systems, a plasma can make rich 
contributions to the physics of co¬ 
operative phenomena, nonlinear and 
stochastic processes, thermodynamic 
and statistical mechanics of irrevers¬ 
ible’ systems, etc The understanding ol 
the evolution ol collective plasma mod¬ 
es which extract various forms ol free 
encigy and grow into saturated non¬ 
linear .stales (which may be either 
turbulent or coherent) is ciuujI to a 
cleater peiception of various basic plas 
ma phenomena The concept of ‘soil- 
tons’, j strongly mteiaclmg nonlnuai 
entity which had its birth in the field of 
nonlmear equations applicable to plas¬ 
mas. has invaded all areas of physics 
(elementary particle theory, physics of 
maoomolecules, * did state physics, to 
name a tew) Studies ot plasma turhu 
lence form part of a quest that physi¬ 
cists have been pursuing to understand 
the origin of stochasticity m determi¬ 
nistic systems. 

The unique feature of the research in 
high temperature plasmas is that even 
these basic studies would demand plas¬ 


mas of large size and high parameter 
range. This requirement comes simply 
because of the necessity to avoid wall 
and collisional effects characteristic of 
small, low-temperature devices. This is 
in fact a blessing since the investment 
in building such devices for basic 
studies will spur the development f uf 
diagnostics and other fusion technolo¬ 
gies and can be of great value for the 
future. 

The long-term perspective must take 
into account the reality of international 
competitiveness when fusion enters the 
realm of an economically viable energy 
technology Past experience in interna¬ 
tional cooperation in other areas of 
technology- -nuclear power, space, 
electronics, to name a few—teach us 
that without the development of in- 
digeneous expertise, we stand nowhere 
in the adaption of such technologies. 
Fusion energy technology is not e:.v 
peeled to he an exception to this It is 
not unreasonable to expect that the 
post-breakeven devices will enter the 
shadowy regime whete access to infor¬ 
mation will be either restricted or will 
have a high price-tag. The building of 
such devices is not too far in the future, 
if currently available projections on 
fusion research programmes is any 
guide If we are now ten years behind in 
essentially physics-oriented devices, 
what is the gap going to be in tech¬ 
nology? 

Drawing up a programme which 
combines both the scientific and tech¬ 
nological facets of fusion research and 
which reflects a national commitment 
to make up for the lost years must have 
national priority. 

hr bunr /s three tm nt the Plasma Phym 
hrmpummc. \hmedubad Earlier, he inis ut the 
h true ton Plasma Physu s Laboratory / s| 
horn l lf b7 to I'M? except for Ihe pet uni 1911-75 
uhen he uas a fatuity member at the Physit at 
Research Laboratory \hmedabad He J f il his 
Phh at 111 Delhi m Ihtrk 

Dt lohn ts a J'rnfessnt in the Pkisma Physics 
Programme / turn 1972 to 7WC J . ie was tnlh the 
Physical Rescan h Laboratory Ahmetlabad. He 
obtained his PhD horn Abut rh l ntretsily in 

Ihe tirst part nt this article appeared last 
month 
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THE QUALITY OF EQUALITY 

Prabha Srinhrasen 


O NE usually associates the word isotope with the clicking of the Geiger counter 
and not with the famous battle cry of the revolutionaries—equality, liberty 
and fraternity! However, egalite is related isotopy (radio-active or otherwise). For 
both revolve around the concept of equality: the root iso in Greek means equal 
and it occurs widely in scientific nomenclature. By the same token, isolate does 
not mean “equally late"! It is in fact derived from island and insulation. Given 
below are ten examples. Can you spot the equalite they represent?” Answers on 


Pages 72, 73. 

Al) Isotropic: 

* (A) Regions in the same climatic 

zone. 

(B) Having identical properties in 
all directions. 

(C) Pressures applied equally on 
all sides. 

(2) Isotonic: 

(A) Equally potent tonics. 

(B) Regimen producing uniform 
muscle tone. 

(C) Solutions of same osmotic 
pressure. 

(3) Isoclinic: 

(A) Special ward for isolation of 
patients with a contagious dis¬ 
ease. 

(B) Two points with identical de¬ 


gree of sterility. 

(C) Equal values of magnetic dip. 

(4) Isosceles: 

(A) A triangle with all sides equal. 

(B) A triangle with all angles 
equal. 

(C) A triangle with two sides 
equal. 

(5) Isoban 

(A) Used in gymnastics. 

(B) A line connecting points of 
equal pressure on a meteoro¬ 
logical chart. 

(C) Bar selling health drinks. 

(6) Isodose: 

(A) Two points receiving equal 
radiation. 

(B) Stereochemically inert drugs. 


(C) Different medications in the 
same dose. 

(7) Isechromatic: 

(A) Cell with all chromosomes of 
equal length. 

(B) Of same colour. 

(C) Alloys of equal concentration 
of chromuim. 

(8) Isomers: 

(A) Of equivalent oceanic lati¬ 
tudes. 

(B) Chemical twins. 

(C) A substance in forms of 
varying atomic weights. 

(9) Isothermal: 

(A) Malfunctioning in heating 
coils. 

(B) Without any change in heat. 

(C) Isolated from temperature dif¬ 
ferentials. 

(10) sometric: 

(A) Fragments derived from the 
same meteorite. 

(B) Of equal measure. 

(C) Of standard length. 



CONSULTING ROOM 

^ from page 39 

the stools, over a prolonged period of time. 
In fact, for those on normal diets, especially 
children, extra large doses of these vitamins 
may prove harmful by accumulating in the 
body. Or these, A and D are most dangerous, 
il you take too much of them, as they can 
cause diseases called ‘hypervitaminoses? 
What happens in 'hypervitaminoses 
Very high doses of vitamin A can lead to 
hair loss, cracked lips, loss of weight, 
enlargement of the liver and bone and joint 
pains Excess vitamin D can denude your 
bones of calcium leading to dangerously 
high levels of this mineral in the blood and 
causing irreparable harm to the kidneys and 
other vital organs Of course, si.ch toxic 
effects are seen only when extremely large 
doses of vitamins A and I) are consumed 
over a long period of time. Even so, no 
healthy person should take extra vitamin A 
if he eats enough yellow and green veget¬ 
ables and fruits. Similarly, no one having a 
normal diet and getting adequate exposure 
to sunshine should take more vitamin D. 

# Besides curing diseases caused by their 
deficiency , do vitamins have any other use? 
Certainly. They are drugs too and can be 
used in the treatment of certain other 
diseases as well, (besides vitamin A in night 


blindness, thiamine in ben-beri, vitamin C 
in scurvy and vitamin D in rickets). These 
include vitamin C in a disease called 
methemoglobinaemia (in'which haemoglo¬ 
bin, the red coloured pigment of blood is 
replaced by an abnormal brown substance), 
vitamin D in some diseases of the parathyr-, 
old gland, and vitamin K in certain coagula¬ 
tion problems. 

But swallowing synthetic vitamins m 
order to correct perfectly natural phenome¬ 
na like 'mental strain' and 'tiredness', or to 
bring about 'increased growth' and 'extra 
energy' makes no sense. It is a dangerous 
half-truth to believe that if some thing is 
good, the more the better. 

What about megavitamin therapy? Is it any 
good? 

In the wake of Dr. Linus Pauling’s boost for 
vitamin C, a large number of medical 
scientists, as well as pharmaceutical com¬ 
panies, jumped onto the megavitamin 
bandwagon, claiming that very large doses 
of vitamins (mainly the water soluble ones) 
could be a panacea for a number of ailments 
ranging from cancer to hypercholester¬ 
olemia. These too are very controversial 
claims, not supported by repeated ex¬ 
perimental study. In fact, a recent report m 


a prestigious American medical lournal 
described how one such megavitamin reg¬ 
ime actually led to damaged nerves. There¬ 
fore, until rigorous scientific study of 
megavitamin therapy is carried out, it is 
safest not be subscribe to them 
Many doctors routinely prescribe multivi¬ 
tamin preparations together with antibio¬ 
tics . Is this really necessary > 

No. unless the drug used is a broad 
spectrum antibiotic and is prescribed for a 
long period of time. Or, unless the patient 
cannot be relied upon to partake of his 
usual balanced diet during the illness. 

Shivanand S. Karkal 

Dr Karkal is attached to the Department of 
Medicine at the G S Medical College and K.E M. 
Hospital\ Parel, Bombay 







LEAD POLLUTION FROM AUTO EXHAUSTS 


R. N. Khandekar 


N O other chemical pollutant has 
accumulated in human beings 
to an average level so close to 
the threshold ot potential 
poisoning as lead. And it is the children 
who are at maximum risk. 

Though the battery industry is the 
biggest single user of lead (SCIENCE 
TODAY. June 1982). it is petrol-fuelled 
vehicles which contribute more than 
90 per cent of the lead in the air in 
urban areas. Much interest has. there¬ 
fore, recently been focussed on lead 
from automobile exhausts and there is 
general concern whether or not the 
levels of lead found in the environment 
today are safe. 

The problem will now get worse as 
the octane number of petrol was raised 
from 83 to 87 in last September. For, 
most of this extra octanes will be 
obtained through the use of lead anti¬ 
knocks. For instance, the use ot 87 
octane petrol will add about 12 per cent 
more lead to the air in Bombay 
and will increase the blood lead level of 
the Bombay population by 8 to 10 per 
cent within a short time. (Tetraethyl 
lead or tetramethyl lead is added to 
petrol as antiknock agent to increase 
its resistance to detonation or knock in 
spark-ignited engines; the octane num¬ 
ber is a rating that indicates the 
tendency to knock.) 

With the present rate of increase in 
the number of cars, 450 to 510 tonnes 
of lead will be released into the atmos¬ 
phere in Bombay by the end of this 
dtcade, compared to 250 tonnes in 
1979-80 and 300 tonnes last year. The 
uptake ot lead from the atmosphere 
will consequently increase and the 
aveugc blood lead level of Bombay 
residents is likely to go up from 16 to 
18 imcrogrammes per 100 ml to 26 to 
32 nncrogrammes per 100 ml of blond. 
This is an average value, which means 
an upper level ot 64 microgrammes 
(assuming a log normal distribution), 
that is. nearly half the population in 
Bombay will exceed the tolerable blood 
lead level of 30 microgrammes per 100 
ml. This suggests that immediate 
efforts have to be made to reduce the 
atmospheric lead level to avoid exces¬ 


sive exposure of the general population 
of Greater Bombay to lead. 

In fact, the trend m all major cities 
in the world has been to reduce the 
lead in petrol while in India it has been 
increased. Japan, Canada aH the USA 
have introduced lead-free petrol. In 
Tokyo, blood lead levels have fallen by 
70 per cent since 1967 when lead-free 
petrol was introduced. In the USA, a 
fall in petrol lead of 55 per cent was 
accompanied by a fall in blood level of 
30 per cent (in children 40 per cent). 
The following table gives a few repre¬ 
sentative trend of blood lead levels: 


rogrammes per 100 ml of blood by the 
European Economic Community as 
tolerable levels of lead in blood. Howev¬ 
er, toxic effects are now being found at 
much lower levels, and the most recent 
evidence by Dr. Needleman of the USA 
suggests that they may be close to op 
perhaps even below the current back* 
ground levels. Until low-level lead tox¬ 
icity, incorporating ‘unpolluted’ con¬ 
trol group, can be studied, the recom¬ 
mendation of a committee of the US 
National Academy of Science that a 
serious effort should be made to reduce 
the base line level (15 to 20 microg¬ 


1967 1981 


Japan 

21.0 microgrammes/100 ml 

6.0 microgrammes/100 ml 

Israel 

15.0 ., 

8.2 ,. 

USA 



(Baltimore 



City) 

18.0 

7.5 

Yugoslavia 

15 0 

9.2 „ 


Whatever alternative explanations 
are offered to account for these 
changes, they appear somewhat 
strained when set against the more 
obvious conclusion that petrol is the 
main source of lead in human beings. 

Lead is potentially toxic. It can affect 
brain function, the nervous system and 
the kidneys. In the eaily stages, lead 
poisoning causes several non-specific 
symptoms--irritability, headache, loss 
ot appetite, tiredness, etc. It uncheck¬ 
ed, it can lead to loss ot muscle power, 
colic, psychological disturbances, per¬ 
manent impairment of the central ner¬ 
vous systems and disease of the kidney 
Children up to 5 years are particularly 
vulnerable because of their develop¬ 
mental state Laboratory data have 
shown that mental development jn 
children can be aitected even at low 
lead concentrations 

The problem is, there is really no 
evidence for a threshold at which lead 
begins to have toxic effects, though, for 
practical purposes, some standards 
have been set —15 to 20 microgram- 
mes per 100 ml of blood by the US 
National Science Academy and 30 mic¬ 


rammes per 100 ml of blood) of expo¬ 
sure to lead for the general population 
should be carefully considered in every 
industrialised country. 

To understand the magnitude of the 
problem, a study of atmospheric lead 
pollution was undertaken in Bombay 
sometime ago. The study covered 
sources of lead in the atmosphere, 
levels of lead in different zones and ir 
surface soil, lead intake from air, water, 
food and cigarette smoke and the 
concentration of lead in blood and 
teeth in the Bombay population. Most 
of the sites studied showed a significant 
correlation between airborne lead and 
vehicular traffic, suggesting that auto¬ 
mobile exhaust emission is the mam 
source of airborne lead in Bombay. 

Atmospheric lead concentrations 
were high (500-590 nanogrammes per 
cubic metre) at Fort. Phule Market and 
King’s Circle where the traffic density 
is high; lower (320-385 nanogrammes) 
at Worli. Byculla and Pare! which are 
industrial-cum-residential areas and 
the lowest (82-85 nanogrammes) at' 
Trombay and Deonar which are sub¬ 
urban areas with low traffic. Compared 



The use of higher octane petrol from last September will 
increase atmospheric lead and, consequently, raise blood 
lead levels in the urban population; nearly half the 
Bombay population, for instance, will exceed the tolerable 
blood lead level by the end of the decade 

3.3-4.7 micrometres in diameter; at 
Matheran. there was only one size 
group—0.43 to 0.65 microgramme. 
Apparently, burning of leaded petrol is 
a possible source of the smaller parti¬ 
cles. and deposits of exhaust material 
and resuspension of lead dust settled 
on the street are the likely sources of 
the larger particles. 

To know this size distribution is 
important. For, on this depends how 
much of the lead particles one inhales 
reaches the lungs. Normally, the larger 
particles (larger than 5 micrometres in 
diameter) are trapped in the 
nosopharyngeal region while the smal¬ 
ler particles penetrate deep into the 
lungs and hence can enter the blood 
stream. About 70 per cent of the lead 
particles observed in the Bombay study 
was in the smaller, respirable size. The 
smaller particles also remain in the air 
for long and may be carried far away 
while the larger particles settle and get 
deposited near the source of emis¬ 
sion—on streets and land nearby. Leafy 
to these, Matheran. a hill station 50 km when the traffic density of petrol- portion of vegetables close to highways 

east of Bombay where no motor vehi- driven vehicles is high. may. therefore, have a higher lead 

cles are allowed inside the town, had The lead particles were found to be concentration, half of which could, of 
only a concentration of 16 nanogram- distributed in two size groups—one m course, be removed by washing 

mes per cubic metre. Most of the lead the size range of 0.43-0.65 mic- Indeed lead concentrations in sur- 

particles are produced during daytime rometres and another in the range face soil in Bombay have been increas- 



Lead in petrol vs lead in blood 


A RECENT United Nations Environ- 
nenf Programme iUnKIM .survey on 
blood lead reveals some interesting data 
on blond lead levels and exposuie to lead 
from petrol Mexico, for instance, lias 
the highest concentration of lead in 
petrol (0 9 g per litre) among the 
countries surveyed; Mexico City has also 
an extremely heavy automobile traffic. 
The City residents have higher blood 
lead levels *22.5 microgrammes per 100 
ml of blood) than many other cities. The 
population groups studied in Beijing and 
Tokyo showed lower blood lead levels. 
Tokyo, like Mexico City, is a large city 
with heavy traffic but almost all petrol 
used is unleaded. Beijing has a low 
automobile traffic and. besides, about 75 
per cent of the petrol used is unleaded. 
The other countries studied have inter¬ 
mediate concentrations of lead in petrol 


and also intermediate hiood lead levels 


(UNKP, J981 
table. 

survey), as shown in the 

Country 

Blood lead 

Lead content 

concentration 

g/litre 

(median value) 


Belgium 

1f>() 

0 84 

(Brussels) 

(microgramme: 

s 0 45 


per 100 ml) 

(since 1 1,76) 

China 

b.4 

75% unleaded 

(Beijing) 


petrol 

India 

Ahmedabad 

13.8 

0.57(1.10.72) 

Bangalore 

179 

0.64(1.10.83) 

Calcutta 

10.7 


Israel 

(Jerusalem) 

8.2 


Japan 

•(Tokyo) 

6.0 

Lead-free 


Mexico 

(Mexico city) 22.5 0.9 

Peru 

(Lima) 9.6 - 

Sweden 

(Stockholm) 7.2 

Another study in the US in 1980 
showed that traffic policemen and auto¬ 
mobile tunnel employees in Cincinnati. 
Los Angeles and Boston had a much 
higher exposure to atmospheric lead 
and, consequently, higher blood lead 
levels. For instance, while urban US 
citizens in general had an average expo¬ 
sure of 1 rmcrogramme per cubic metre 
and a mean blood levei of 21 microgram- 
mes per 100 ml, policemen and auto¬ 
mobile tunnel employees mentioned 
above had an exposure of 3.8 to b.3 
microgramrnes and a blood lead level of 
30 to 31 microgramrnes per 100 ml. 

R.N.K. 
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ing. Soil samples collected from the 
Aarey area in 1960 and 1976 showed 
that the lead concentration had in¬ 
creased from 13.6 microgrammes to 41 
microgrammes per gramme of soil over 
these years—an annual average ip- 
crease of 1.3 microgramme per gram¬ 
me of soil. Figure 2 shows the estima¬ 
tion of the increasing trend of lead in 
surface soil in Bombay along with the 
number of vehicles and petrol con¬ 
sumption. It may, therefore, be in¬ 
teresting to study if school playgrounds 
near major roads with heavy vehicular 
traffic have higher concentrations of 
lead. For, school children who dirty 
their hands with the soil while playing 
may then be ingesting more lead be¬ 
cause of their careless habits. 

Considering also the lead intake 
from food, water, air and cigarette 
smoke (see Table 2), an average per¬ 
son in Bombay absorbs a total of 29.5 
to 47.5 microgrammes of lead a day; a 
non-smoker living in downtown Bom¬ 
bay absorbs about 33 microgrammes of 
lead per day, about 75 per cent of that 
coming from food, 15 per cent from air 
and 10 per cent from water, 

But what is important is the amount 
of Icjd that gets into the blood. To 
assess this, blood samples from indi¬ 
viduals who had no known industrial 
exposure to lead weie analysed (using a 
very sensitive technique—differential 
pulse anodic stripping voltammetry). 
The blood lead levels in Bombay resi¬ 
dents varied from 9.6 to 37.3 microg- 
rammej per 100 ml of blood, with an 
average value of 17.7 microgrammcs 
per 100 ml: men had a higher average 
(16.4 microgrammes) than women 
(16 9 microgrammes). Compare this 
with the average blood lead of 12.1 
microgrammes per 100 ml for a small 
group of Pune residents, and a still 
lower value of 9.4 microgrammes for 
children in a 'clean area' in Bombay— 
Anushakti Nagar in Deonar with negli¬ 
gible traffic. Compare these also with 
average blood lead concentration of 
only 5 microgrammes per 100 ml in 
children from an unpolluted area in 
Papua, New Guinea, and 3 microgram¬ 
mes for a Nepalese population from the 


Table 1. Airborne concentrations of 
lead In different zones of Greater 
Bombay during 1979-80 


Location 

Lead in nanogram¬ 
mes per cu metre 

Deonar 

82 

Trombay 

85 

King’s Circle 

520 

Parel 

337 

Byculla 

384 

Worli 

326 

Phule Market 

591 

Fort 

550 

Matheran 

16 


Himalayan foothills. These concentra¬ 
tions of 3 to 5 microgrammes have, 
therefore, to be considered as ‘base 
lines’. 

While the blood lead level reflects 
the exposure to lead over the preceding 
few weeks or months, it doesn't indi¬ 
cate if a person had been exposed to 
lead more intensely in the past; a more 
meaningful index in such cases would 
be the lead content in tissue such as 
teeth, where it accumulates over long 
periods The teeth lead content in the 
Bombay adult residents studied ranged 
from 4.3 to 82.5 microgrammes per 
gramme of tooth, with an average value 
of 15.5 microgrammes. In childien, in 
the age group 7-12 years, the teeth lead 
content measured an average of 5.2 
microgrammes per gramme of tooth 


In the USA, during a nationwide 
survey for childhood lead poisoning, 
Dr. Needleman and his coworkers used 
dentine lead content as a marker of 
previous exposure to lead and they 
found that children with high dentine 
lead performed significantly lower on 
IQ tests than those with a low teeth 
lead content. 

Towards low-lead petrol 

Because automobile sources contri¬ 
bute over 90 per cent of the lead in the 
urban atmosphere, most regulations 
for reducing the atmospheric lead 
levels are directed at the automobile 
tail pipes—installation of pollution 
control devices in old cars, design of 
new cars that burn lead-free (or low 
leaded) fuel, etc. Though several de¬ 
vices have been developed to trap 
particulate matter from exhaust gases 
in old cars, they have not been popular 
for various reasons. The thrust has, 
therefore, been towards reducing the 
use of low-lead or lead-free petrol. 

The constant efforts by engine desig¬ 
ners to have more powerful and effi¬ 
cient petrol engines have lead to the 
increase ot the compression ratio from 
4:1 in the 1920’s to as high as 11:1 in 
modern engines. Earlier engines had 
low compression ratios mainly because 
of the low octane numbers of the petrol 
that was available those days. The 
development of new refining techni¬ 
ques and more significantly the discov¬ 
ery of lead antiknocks for economically 





Laboratory data show that mental 
development in children can be affected 
even at low lead concentrations 



Table 2. Avenge daljy uptake of lead 

Substance 

Daily lead 
intake 

Average microgra- 
daily intake mmes/day 

Fraction 

absorbed 

% 

Daily lead 
uptake 
microgra¬ 
mmes 

Normal 

range 

microgra¬ 

mmes 

Food 

— 

245 

8-10 

24 

20-30 

1 Water 
* 

3.5 litres 

42 

8-10 

4 

3-5 

City air 

15-20 cu m 

10 

50 

5 

3-6 

Suburban air 

15-20 cu m 

2 

50 

1 

0.5-1.5 

Cigarette smoke 

10 

8 

50 

4 

3-5 


increasing the octane number of motor 
spirits have been mainly responsible for 
this progress. The modern well- 
balanced gasolinesof high octane num¬ 
bers are produced by a judicious choice 
of refining techniques and the addition 
of small quantities of lead antiknocks. 
It is possible to produce totally lead- 
free petrol of the required octane 
number by the addition of aromatic or 
alefinic fractions but the cost of such 
fuel will be higher. 

In India, much of the petrol sold till 
last year had the octane number (RON) 


83. though a small quantity of 93 RON 
petrol was available in some big cities 
to cater to the imported high com¬ 
pression ratio cars. While public con¬ 
cern about air pollution caused by 
automobile vehicles is being increas¬ 
ingly expressed in our country, not 
much work has so far been done to 
establish the actual magnitude of the 
problem and the degree of control that 
is required at least with regard to lead 
antiknocks. This problem has become 
more sensitive since September 1983 
when the octane number was boosted 


from 83 to 87 (the lead level in petrol 
will go up from 0.54 g/litre to 0.62 
g/litre). 

Indian cars are powered by low 
compression ratio engines resulting in 
poor fuel economy. It has been shown 
that 83 ron petrol gives knock-free 
operation to only about 40 per cent of 
Indian cars. If the octane number is 
raised to 87, and the compression ratio 
ofjndian cars is raised by one unit, the 
fuel economy of cars is estimated to 
improve by about 7 per cent. However, 
the atmospheric lead level is likely to 
go up by about 12 per cent, increasing 
blood lead levels of the Bombay popula¬ 
tion by 8 to 10 per cent within a short 
time. The future levels could be esti¬ 
mated with the help of a mathematical 
model which relates the total lead 
exposure and blood lead levels in the 
adult population. 

During 1960-70 the number of auto¬ 
vehicles in Greater Bombay increased 
by 60 per cent and during 1970-80 by 
100 per cent. If one assumes the same 
rate of increase to continue, there will 
be 4.5 lakh cars in Greater Bombay at 
the end of this decade, consuming 
about 750,000 kilo litres of petrol. 
Thus, in 1990, automobile exhausts 
would release 450-500 tonnes (for 87 
run! into the atmosphere compared to 
250 tonnes in 1979-80. The average 
atmospheric lead concentrations at 
Fort, Phule Market and King's Circle 
areas would be in the range of 1.2—1.5 
microgrammes per cubic metre, and a 
higher fraction of this will he in the 
smaller respirable size. This will cer¬ 
tainly affect the blood lead content. 
This would call for continuous moni¬ 
toring of the blood lead in Bombay 
residents by health authorities, parti¬ 
cularly in childicn. It would help to use 
exhaust traps and also grim’ trees to 
trap the lead particles in vehicular 
traffic zones and near schools. 

Dr Khandekat is with the Air 'lomformq 
Section ol the Hhabha Atomic Kesearrh Centre, 
ftombay. He obtained his PhD innn liombay 
l mrersi/y m MM for his study at atmospheric 
lead pollution m Hombay. Ills main mteie.sts are 
the development and use of trace element 
analysis techniques in environmental studies 
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WHEN YOU WANT 
FINER WELD CONTROL, 
GET THE FINEST 
WELDING EQUIPMENT. 

The new, improved Advani-Oerlikon welding equipment range 
combines greater welding productivity with higher weld control accuracy. 


The new range of welding equipment from 
Advani-Oerlikon incorporates the very latest 
circuitry for truly accurate weld control 
Embodied m designs conforming to 
the latest national and 
international standards Brought 


ipact, it i 

better manoeuvrability than ever before 
All this, backed by Advam-Oerlikon's 
unmatched expertise And the kind of 
experience that's perfected over three 
decades of leadership in welding 



ADORMIQ MG/MAG Welding 
Outfits 

Standard range from 150 to 600A 
capacity, incorporating the lates' 
electronic circuitry, thyristor drive', for wire 
feed, automatic choke for arc stability and 
defect-free welds Designed for automatic 
and semi-automatic welding 
Excellent ’short-arc ’and ’spray arc 
transfers 


ADORARC Welding Rectifiers 

A whole range from 200 to 1200A capacity 
for manual arc welding and 
automatic'semi-automatic welding 
processes With facility for remote control 
Built m. safeguard, against fan failures, 
overload etc Latest control circuitry 
ensures greater efficiency as we>i as 
smooth stable and spattcr-fiee welds 
Gives deep penetration Distortion is 
minimum 


ADOR SUBARC Scml-and 
Fully-Automatlc Submerged Arc 
Welding Outfits 

Trolley-mounted welding heads with DC 
dnves and electronic controllers ensure 
high productivity, quality, reliability and 
high metal deposition rates Voltmeter and 
ammeter mounted on the control panel so 
that the welder can set the parameters 
from the welding station itself 


ADORTIG TIG Control Outfits 

Standard range consisting of live outfits for 
AC DC and AC/DC welding using any 
manual metal arc welding power source 
having OCV between 40-90V 
Constructional designs, both in single 
housing and on trolley, for greater mobility 
Easy to operate and service Special 
features include pre-and post-flow of gas. 
TIG spot welding facility Compatible for 
use with most power sources 


PlUft ... Ador Midget Welders. ROCKETARC 
Air-Cooled/Oil-Cooled Weldinq Transformers, Motor 
Generator Welding Power Sources Engine Driven DC 


Arc Welders. Plasma Arc Cutting-cum-TlG Welding 
Outfit*; Microplasma Arc Welding Equipment, Solid 
State Pulsed TIG Wo'dmg Equipment, Resistance 


Welders, LPG Cylinder Welding Outfus and a variety ol 
welding aids from Columns and Booms to Rotators 
and Positioners 
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ADVANI-OERLIKON LIMITED 

N«w Options, 


Bangalore n Samoa □ Bnubanaawai O Bombay 
Calcutta □CocnmODalhi □ Hydarabad □ Jamahadpiir 
LucVnaw □ Madras □ Puna D RNjpiir Q WMfehapatnam 
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Ashok Jain Award for 

NATIONAL AWARENESS ADVERTISING 


CREATE AN OUTSTANDING PUBLIC EDUCATION 
CAMPAIGN AND WIN AN AWARD. AN AWARD 
THAT CAN ENSURE YOUR CAMPAIGN REACHES 
THE ENTIRE NATION. 


To encourage senous. effective public service 
advertising and to ensure that such campaigns 
reach a wide, national audience. The Times of 
Inda Group announces the institution of the 
Ashok Jain Awards for National Awareness 
Advertising 

The Award will be given every year, to the 
best pnnt media advertising campaigns, one 
each for English and Hindi, created to promote 
greater awareness of important social issues 
and public causes. To be assessed by a 
distinguished jury of people from different 
walks of life 

Anyone can apply for the Award Companies, 
advertising agencies, professional designers and 
copywriters, public service bodies themselves, 
and even individuals Any person or institution 
creating a powerful public information 
campaign that can pducate. inform, laspine or 
motivate people will be eligible for the Awards 
The campaigns may or may not have been 
published in the media They may or may r>nt 
be commercially sponsored 

To support the causes being campaigned for. 
we will also ensure that the campaigns reach 
their taraet audience all over the country By 
offering free space to the awardwmning 
campaigns in some of the best media options 
available in the land In general and special 
interest magazines like The Illustrated Weekly 
of India. Dharmayug. Filmfare. Femina. Science 
Today. Varna. Madhun. Dinaman. Sanka Parag 
and Khel Bharti In daily newspapers like The ' 
Tims of India Navbharat Times.The bconomu 


Times and Maharashtra Times In their several 
editions, with a reach that is truly national 
Speaking to an audience that is informed, 
interested and responsive 

The Awards carry citations in recognition of 
creative excellence Also cash pnzes will be 
offered for thematic brilliance, inspired copy- 
writing, design and layout These cash awards 
are intended to recognise the achievements of 
those individuals whose professional skill or 
amateur yearnings have infused soul into 
their creations 

In good time, an anthology is intended for 
publication, which will carry some of the best 
campaigns submitted, including those which 
may not have won awards 

All campaigns in Hindi and English 
promoting important social causes will be 
eligible for the Awards These could be in areas 
relating to ’nation buildinq. education, health 
and medical awareness, environment, law and 
civil rights art and culture, family welfare, 
rural development, civic issues, consumer 
protection, the rights of women, advancement 
of backward communities, national integration, 
moral values, discipline, energy conservation, 
promoting secularism, helping the handicapped 
and the disabled 

Any issue, big or small, specific or 
broadbased. national or even local, can win if 
the jury finds that the campaign has achieved 
high standards of excellence and is judged to 
be relevant at this juncture of the nation s 
progress 



ESTAtLISHED 


For more details write before May 15. 1984 to the Publishing Director. Br.NNE.TT. COLEMAN ft CO LIU. Di Dadahhov Nanroji Rojd 
Bombay 400001 and we will send you a brochure about the Awards and the entry forms 




AMAZING NUMERIC KEYBOARD 


A LMOST all the numeric keyboards are 
arranged in the format shown in Pig 1 
Discarding zero, this formation exhibits 
interesting patterns when added vertically, 
horizontally and diagonally m rows and 
columns in single or grouped together. In 
order to identify rows and columns in their 
appropriate directions, each one is assigned 
with an identification letter. Rows from left 
to right are identified as a, b and c, and rows 
from right to left arc a, b and c. Similarly 
columns from bottom to top aie labelled x, 
y and z and top to bottom are x, y and z. 
Examples of row/column identification:- 
a=123; a-321 x=741; x=147 

b=45b, b-654 y=852, y=258 

c=789, c=987 z=963; z=369 

ah= 123456; cb=789654 
xy=741258. yz=258369 
and so on 

]) Taking rows and columns in single, 

1. a+c-b+h 1123+789=456+456=912) 

2. x+z=y+y (741 4- 963 = 852 + 852 = 
1704) 

3. a4 c=b+b (321+987=654 + 654= 1308) 
4 x+z-y+y (147+369-258+258--516) 

5. (a+c)+(a+c)=(x+*/+fx+z) 

-2(b+b) 

-=2(y+y) 

=2220 

6. b+b=y+y (456 + 654) = (852 + 258) = 
1110 

2) Taking rows in group of two, 

l.ah+cb=ba+bc (123456 + 789456 = 
456123 + 456789) 

2. ab+cb=ba f be (321654 + 987654 = 
654321 4 654987) 


3. xy+zy=yx+yz (741852 + 963852 = 
852741 + 852963) 

4. xy+^y=yx+yz 

(147258+369258=258147+258369) 
Combining the above four results we get, 

5. (ab+cb)+(ab+cb)=(ba+bc)+(ba+bc) 

=(xy+zy) + (xy+*y) 
=(yx+yz)+(yx+yz) 

=2222220 

3) Again taking rows and columns in group 
of two, 

1. ab+db=ba+bc 2. ab+ch=ba+bc 
3. xy+?y=yx+ yz 4. xy+zy=yx+yz 
Combining the above four results we get, 

5. (ab + cb) + (ab + cb) = (ba + be) + (ba 
+ be) 

=(xy+j$y)+(xy+zy) 

=(yx+yz)+(yx+yz) 

=2222220 

Results of 2 5 and 3.5 are identical. 

4) Rotating the columns hy one position to 
forma new arrangement as shown in Fig. 2, 
and re-labelling columns and rows as indi¬ 
cated, we can develop identical results. 

1. ab + cb = ba + be (312645 + 978645 = 
645312 + 645978) 

2. ab + cb = be + ba (213546 + 879546 = 
546879 + 546213) 

3. ab + cb = ba + be (312546 + 978546 = 
645213 + 645879) 

4. ab + cb = ba + be (213645 + 879645 = 
546312 + 546978) 

Combining the above four results we get, 

5. (ab+cb) + (ab+cb)=(ba+bc)+(bc+ba) 

=(ab+cb)+(abj+rh) 

=(ba+bc)+(ba+bc) 

=2334382 

z x y z 
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Now consider columns. 

(xy+zy)-(yx+yz)=(xy+^y) -(yx+yz) 

= (xy+zyMyx+yz) 

- (xy+zy)-(yx+yz) 

= 332667 

5) Rotate again the columns by one more 
position and re-label rows and columns as 
indicated in Fig. 3. 

1. ab+cb=ba+hc 2 ab+cb=ba+bc ‘ 

3. ab+cb=ba+bc 4. ah+cb=ba-fbc 

Combining the four results, 

5. (ab+bc)+(ab+cb)=(ba+bc)+(ba+bc) 
-*(ab+cb)+(abfcb) 
=(ba+bc)+(bd+bc) 
—2060058 

Obtaining similar results from column 
additions. 

(yx+yz)-(xy+zy)=(yx+yz)-(xy4 zy) 

= (yxfyz)--(xy+zy) 

= (yx**-yz)-(xv+zy) 
=332667 

6) Rotate the rows by one position from the 
original format and label columns and rows 
as indicated in Fig 4 

Performing column additions, 

1. xy+zy=vxfyz 2 xy+ay=yx+yz 
3. xy+zy=yx+yz 4 xy+zv=yx+yz 
Combining the above. 

5. (xv+zy) + (xy+zy) = (yx + yz)+(yx+yzl 
"(xy + zy) f (xy+zv) 
= (yx+vz) ♦ (yx+yz) 

= 1735734 

Obtaining similar results from row addi¬ 
tions, 

(ba+bc)-(ab +ib)=(bc+ba)-(ab +cb) 

= (bc+ba)-(ab+cb) 
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T HE ymt $m India of 1818. The 
Marsfhas tad fallen to British forces 
led by Mount Stuart Eiphinstone. The 
natives on the whole welcomed the 
Company’s nxfe, because they were we¬ 
ary of a decayed and disintegrated social 

( life. 

The most Potable change that took 
place with the new rule was in the field 
of education. When Macaulay’s Minute 
on education was made public in 1835 it 
was dear that western education, if 
imported, would strike roots in India. 
The new educational policy led to the 
introduction of English language and 
development of science and technology 
A spirit of enquiry and learning was 
revived 

It is against this background that one 
has to view the life and work of Professor 
Keru Lakshuman Chhatre, one of the 
outstanding men of science in his day 
. Nineteenth March, 1984, marks the 
^ centenary of the passing away of this 
extraordinary astronomer and mathe¬ 
matician 

Bom in a poor family, at Walkeshwar, 
in 1824, the son of a bhikshu, Professor 
Chhatre inherited no fortunes His life 
was a story of grit and courage, who 
preserved a child's curiosity to the very 
end It was this compulsive urge to know 
the Vhy’ and 'how' of things that made 
him stand head and shoulders above his 
contemporaries 

In Professor Chhatre we had the rare 
combination of intellect and imagina¬ 
tion All his life he wa? attracted to the 
profound secrets of science Though he 


FORGOTTEN 
MAN OF 
SCIENCE 


retired as a Professor of Mathematics 
from Deccan college in Pune in 1879, he 
remained a student of science through¬ 
out his life 

Professor Chhatre absorbed the best 
of both worlds, training a naturally 
contemplative mind in the scientific 
methods of the West Along with his 
endowments, he had the capacity' for 
hard work which fetched him the post of 
an assistant at Bombav Observatory in 
1840 He soon became an authority on 
the theoretical and practical aspects of 
astronomy 

in 1851 he joined the Poona College, 
precursor of Deccan College, as an 
Assistant Professor For two years he 
worked as a Principal in an English 
school at Ahmednagar After a short 
stint at Poona Training College as super¬ 
intendent. and at Eiphinstone as Profes¬ 
sor of Mathematics, he began his long 
association with Deccan College. He was 
the acting principal of the college from 
1875 to 1876 On his retirement as 
Professor of Mathematics the Govern¬ 
ment at the time accorded him a pen¬ 
sion of Rs 5,000 per year, a rare honour 
in those days He was also presented 
with a silver medal and the title of Rao 
Bahadur in recognition of his achieve¬ 
ments 

His contributions to science include 
his efforts to solve the difficulties in¬ 
volved in the inequalities ot the moon s 
motion Like Laplace and Jeans, he too 
had his own theory with regai d to the 
origin of the Earth which he illustrated 
with diagrams 



Professor Keru Lakshumsn Chhatre 

Professor Chhatre took keen interest 
in the theory of hyper space, a domain 
almost exclusively frequented by scien¬ 
tific fiction writers He was also the first 
Indian astronomer to relate the appear¬ 
ance of sun-spots and years of scarcity 
and femme 'He will be known to the 
future generations in the Deccan as the 
Aryabhatta of modem time" said the 
Times of India (20 March. 1884) paying 
tributes to this great man He was aptly 
called so for his capacity to inter-relate 
and organise different aspects of know¬ 
ledge. 

Professor Chhatre has written three 
books in Marathi Grahasadhananchi 
Koshtake'i I860). ’Tithichmtamani \and 
'Panchanga Sadhana Koshtake* 0861). 
He has been instrumental in reforming 
the Hindu calendar He has translated 
English mathematical works into 
Marathi and written text books on Phy¬ 
sics and mathematics He suggested 
graded teaching of mathematics and 
wrote his books "for anyone interested 
in learning" He was one of the earliest 
persons to develop Marathi scientific 
terminology Simplicity, lucidity and 
clarity differentiated his books from 
others 

The Times of India 
Reference Service 


-(bc+ba) (ahfcb) 
-998001 

7) Rotate again through one more row and 
rt label as shown in hg 5 Performing 
column additions 

1 x\ + '> v\+v/ 2 xy-try vxtyz 

i xy+/y=vx+v7 4 xv*zv-v\4y/ 

Combining the foui results 
5 (xv+/\)+txy+zy) -(\x4 v/H (vx+yz) 
-(xy+ 7y)+ixv+/yl 
(vx4 \z) t (y\ + yy) 
-70870b 

Obtaining similar results from row addi 
tions 

(ab+cb)- (ba+k)=(cb+ab)Hbc+ha) 

* =(cb+ab)-(bc+ba) 

~(cb+ab)- (bc+ba) 
=998001 

Rotate rows and columns through one 


position from the originu format and 
re label a* shown in 1 ig h and m | ig 7 
Ptiinimmg iddiliuns ind subnotions is 
timed out 4j> in pii\iou i isis usidl nl 
rows 99S001 lLiuIt ut columns > >2887 
9) 2 > M dm t< rm dion 

f ou*’ in nunrbi r 2 2 mdm i« muhons 
,.an k dm loped ironi the nrigiml format 
of ktAhoaid i his is Mown m Hp S tod 

1 Considering I i* S < i) »nd <l>) 

(yy-4y/| (x\ i z\) (2 I k52 

+ ibl2) 

2 Considering (a) and te) 

(ab i-cb) — (ba4 hc)N521 f 4187 = 125 4 
+ 7854) 

J Considering (c) and (d) 

(xy + zy) - (y/+y\) 1/458 ^-9658 = 
859648547) 

4 Considering (b) and (d) 


(ah + ch) the + ba) <12*6 198 >6 

652 \ +6559) 

5 combining tin ilovi dimed results 
(yx i“V/) Mxy f-A r ) <x\ I a) f \v/ i v\) 

(ib 4-eb l * «ah * thi 
<ba + kM bi * b i) 

22 29 

(oniputmc li rgon ilh nth malm in a 
repelling pdftrn 
i) <598br r >12*» 45 Cb *78 i) 
li) ( 1">2 i 4 9i8(>) 

hxploiing I hi se inf resting pittuns »nd 
then results is worth n efloit Rtsults ot 
matrix lniin«itron ifttr rm ind eolumn 
shifts arc left to readers 

George Varkey 

/ leuUnunt t < mnuindtr Ctiny < l ttkiy is in tht 
Indian \ui y mi «? 1971 Hi has ht c n au ard* d by 
\attonal Afc start h Ik i thpim nl ( uiparati m fat 
Meritorious hinntiun in \uyit t 
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“The Salamander is the mythical beast of the Greeks... 
the creature that defies death and decay,” Anil said to 
Medha. He was trembling with excitement... 


f SQUABBLES among Suigeons", 
screamed the headline. The 
fc news spread like wild fire. Nev- 
‘er before had a tumor been 
promoted over the head of Ins senior in 
the Department of Surgery at one of 
Bombay's well-known hospitals— 
where promotions, so far, had been 
strictly on the basis of seniority. 

The newspapers lost no opportunity 
to highlight the “supersession". And 
column after column was devoted to 
the controversy. Some praised the pro¬ 
digy, Dr. Anil Vishwas. Some welcomed 
his elevation as a progressive decision. 
For in our country too many old people 
occupy too many positions for too long. 
What are the talented juniors to do? 
Wait in the queue till the elders either 
retire or die? Dr. Vishwas was regarded 
as a medical wizard of India, lie had a 
string of degrees after his name. But 
his rival Dr. Bhujbal, too, had those 
degrees. In fact, not so long ago, 
Bhujbal had taught Vishwas. But the 
pro-Vishwas elements countered that 
in almost all professions, particularly 
in medicine, degrees had a very limited 
value. They seldom described real ta¬ 
lent. But it was to his credit that at the 
age of 36, Dr. Vishwas was appointed as 
the Personal Surgeon to the President 
of India. It was an unprecedented 
honour. Also, the first-ever lung trans¬ 
plant operation had been pet formed 
under his guidance, it was done in New 
York simply because the sophisticated 
equipment necessary for the operation 
wasn't available in India An article 
praising that epic operation had de¬ 
scribed Dr Vishwas as “the suigeon 
who amputates the hands of Yama" 
But the “Bov Wonder' - had his de¬ 
tractors They characterised his promo¬ 
tion as improper and contemptible 
They had no comments on Vishwas's 
abilities, which thev grudgingly ack¬ 
nowledged But they pointed out that 
Dr. Bluiihai was no less qualified. Being 
senior in age -Hhuihal was 52—his 
experience should have been consi¬ 
dered foi the post Alter all. experience 
was a vital factor in medicine. Moreov¬ 
er. they pointed out, it would have been 
befitting that Bhuihal he promoted 


towards the end of an illustrious 
career. For he had barely six years 
before he retired. The post would then 
have surely gone to Dr. Vishwas. And as 
far as the well-publicised lung trans¬ 
plant operation went, the pro-Bhujbal 
newspapers pointed out that it could 
well have been done by Bhujbal him¬ 
self, (but for the unfortunate bereave¬ 
ment in his family which prevented 
him from going). They also pointed out 
that the original article describing the 
method, which fetched the US invita¬ 
tion, had been published in the Indian 
Medical Journal under the joint names 
of Bhujbal and Vishwas. 

Outwardly the two protagonists gave 
no indication of their feelings. Even 
Medha, Vishwas's wife and herself a 
practising physician, was also unable to 
fathom her husband’s mind. Whenever 
she broached the topic of promotion he 
would side track the issue. Invariably 
he would laugh saying. "Medha. as far 
as 1 can see. you are the better 
surgeon... belter than both of us..." 

And Medha was puzzled. 

"...You have performed an absolutely 
bloodless surgery. You have created a 
place for yourself in my heart—without 
opening it! It’s a real miracle!” 

She would smile and look fondly at 
her husband. When her eyes sparkled, 
it was difficult to say whether they 
reflected pride or a sense of fulfilment 
at her husband's gallant tribute or 
wonder at his skilful parrying. 

The controversy gradually subsided. 
The newspapers took some other con¬ 
tentious bones to chew. But an uneasy 
silence prevailed in the Department of 
Surgery at the hospital. 

And then that terrible accident took 
place I )r Vishwas's survival was really 
quite miraculous. 

He had been walking along a foot¬ 
path in the congested area ot tiirgaum 
and suddenly a portion of the balcony 
collapsed directly over turn. He fell 
unconscious As had luck would have 
it. a large chunk ot l<ci\ which was 
precariously hanging, fell on his out¬ 
stretched right hand, crushing those 
shapely, sensitive fingers completely! 

Dr. Vishwas was rushed to the Hos¬ 


pital. Medha and Dr. Bhujbal were 
called in. The injuries on his head were 
deep but not serious. Fortunately there 
was no damage to the brain. Only 
suturing was needed. 

But his hand was a tragic mess: The 
concrete block which had fallen on Dr. 
Vishwas's hand was full of rusty iron 
skewers. And the fingers were pulped 
under the enormous impact. Anil had 
lost a lot of blood. And there was every 
possibility of gangrene creeping in. 

There was only one remedy: Amputa¬ 
tion. 

The situation was so grave that it 
brooked no further delay. Dr. Bhujbal 
explained all the possible complications 
of the case to Medha. After all. Mrs. 
Vishwas too, was a physician. She 
fought hack her tears as she signed the 
form permitting surgerv. 

And that afternoon. Dr. Anil Vish-*t 
was, M.S., F.R.C.S., Padma Bhushan, 
lost four fingers of his right hand... 

When Dr. Vishwa$'came to his own 
the next day. Dr. Bhujbal was near his 
bed. He explained the whole situation 
to him. Medha who held her husband's 
left hand, winced in pain as he clen¬ 
ched it involuntarily. 

“I am so sorry Dr. Vishwas, but I am 
sure, even without the fingers you can 
still give us your valuable advice." Dr. 
Bhujbal was saving. Dr. Vishwas was 
gazing at the ceiling. His face was 
completely emotionless. His eyes wer? 
blank. How much of-what Dr Bhujbal 
was saying came out of sincere griet 
and how much Out of sadistic pleasure? 
he wondered. 

After the accident, although the 
management of the Hospital retained 
Dr. Vishwas as the Head ot the Depait- 
ment of Surgery, he resigned on Ins 
own. “You can’t leach swimming by 
standing on the banks of a river. A 
suigeon who cannot operate has no 
right to teach", he wrote in his letter of 
resignation 

Naturally, his resignation attracted 
wide publicity in the newspapers. They, 
spared no words in praising his sincer¬ 
ity. But that was the last thing written 
about Dr. Vishwas. He went out of 
limelight and was soon totally for- 
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The adventures of the first infrared astronomical 
satellite (IRAS) which is providing breathtaking views 
of the universe never seen before..* dust clouds, 
brand new comets and asteroids, ringed stars and 
baby suns tucked away in dark, unexpected quarters 

of the galaxy 


IRAS IN 
WONDERLAND 

VlthalC. Nadkaml 


‘7 wonder how many miles I’ve fallen by this time?" 
she said aloud. “I must be getting somewhere near 
the centre of the earth.. " 

—Lewis Carroll 

Alices Adventures m Wonderland 

A JOURNEY to the centre of the Earth is the stuff 
science fiction is made of So is the journey to the 
centre of our galaxy at least as of today But that 
space odyssey seems less improbable than a journey 
to our roots For thanks to the Infrared Astronomical 
Satellite iiras) we at least know what the heart of the 
galaxy looks like an iridescent slash of gas and dust lit by 
unseen suns, etched across the mysterious purple of the 
cosmos (See picture above right) 

Its one of the most remarkable pictures ever 
produced a view doubly precious For it is obtained not bv 
visible light but bv waimth by mttared radiation to which 
human eyes are blind The Earth s atmosphere compounds 
our blindness Water vapour blocks all but a few select 
photons ot the infrared signals from space Says pioneer 
rocket astionomer Herbert Friedman The air above us 
makes life livable and comfortable but it blinds the 
astronomer ti all but a very limited view of the universe It 
seems particularly frustrating that radiation that had 
travelled billions ot light vears could be lost in the last 
thousandth of a light second, barelv a hundred miles from 
completing its journey to Earth 

Infrared observations are extremely valuable to the 
astronomer For unlike starlight, infrared waves can pass 
virtually unimpeded by dust m the interstellar medium. 
Moreover, many types of astronomical objects radiate a 










large fraction of their total luminosity in the infrared 
region. This is particularly true of bodies with low 
temperatures. For everything in the universe, be it a dust 
mote or giant gas cloud (or even the universe itself) which 
bears even the slightest heat, even if it is only a few 
degrees above absolute zero, radiates some infrared waves. 
This non-luminous matter of the universe includes 
asteroids, planets, protostars, interstellar molecules and 
interstellar dust grains. Says Mitchell Waldrop in Science: 
"This ‘cold’ component of matter is probably at least as 
important in the universe as the luminous stars: indeed, 
during the last decade infrared astronomy has become one 
of the most active subdisciplines in the field. Unfortunate¬ 
ly (as said earlier), infrared photons are strongly absorbed 
in the earth’s atmosphere.’’ Moreover, there is the 
problem of thermal emission from the atmosphere and the 
telescope itself. This heat noise readily drowns the faint IR 
emanations from space. 

The galactic centre of the Milky Way (above) as viewed by the 
Infrared Astronomical Satellite (IRAS). The bulges and blobs 
an giant clouds of gas heated by nearly stars . Left: IRAS 
discovered this comet, IRAS-Arakl-Alcock , within 5 million 
kilometns of die Earth . The false colour Image, detected at a 
wavelength of 25 microns, clearly shows the shrouds of 
particles around the con . Far left: A unique pictun of die 
constellation Orion, probably the lint view of the endn 
formation 
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The solution: ira.i . .1 .satellite tele¬ 
scope chilled with liquid helium to 
detect fajnt emanations of heat or 
infrared radiation from the universe. 

By all accounts iras was a technolo¬ 
gical triumph. Its telescope was chilled 
to below 10 "K to control its own 
internal heat emissions. To maximise 
sensitivity, its focal plane instrumenta¬ 
tion was cooled to —2.5' , K and the data 
it gathered in its 10 -month “successful 
odyssey" is bound to keep an army of 
scientists busy for several years. The 
findings will sharpen our sights and 
may even revolutionise our thinking 
about the universe. 

The portrait ot the universe thus 
revealed is cold and dusty. But only to 
the trained eye. In the false colours of 
the computer palette, a cold-cored 
comet found by IRAS (see previous page) 
looks as colourful as an Easter egg (or a 
red hot fireball)! 

Through the “cold" eye of iras is 
evoked a vision ot wonderland, of vistas 
unseen before by human eyes—dust m 
myriad incarnations—curls, wisps, 
spumes, knots and awesome cirrus 
clouds scattered in the chill depths of 
interstellar space: dusty cocoons 
warmed from within by whole hives of 
nascent stars; new comets and aster¬ 
oids rushing pell-mell through a dust- 
spattered solar system: mysterious 
galaxy-like “objects" radiating 101 ) per 
cent as much heat as light; and above 
all rings, rings of dust and debris 
around stars other than our own Sun 
No other finding has.excited public 
imagination as much as this, could 
these rings coalesce into future worlds 
(as ours did once upon a time ) 7 

llias 1 . observed all this from its 900- 
km near-polar orbit, sate from the heal 
interference of the atmosphere below 
The Sibil million satellite, a joint 
venture ot the Cnited States, the 
Netherlands and United Kingdom, was 
launched on 26 lanuary. 1983 to com¬ 
plete the first all-skv survey at the 
infrared wavelengths between 8 and 
119 microns. 

When work began on the ikas) in the 
mid-seventies the challenges faced, 
technological and financial, were enor¬ 


mous. NASA started the project in 1974 
inspired by a short-lived cryogenically 
cooled satellite launched by the Air 
Force. It had the state-of-the-art exper¬ 
tise in key areas like infrared detectors. 
But it was beginning to feel the pinch 
of the costly space shuttle development 
programme. 

Enter nivr. the Netherlands aeros¬ 
pace agency. Flush with oil money 
following the 1973-1974 oil embargo 
(Netherlands' refineries process most 
of Europe's imported oil), the Dutch 
Government was planning an infrared 
satellite (as a sequel to a small cosmic- 
ray/ultraviolet observatory known as 
the Astronomical Netherlands Satel¬ 
lite). A collaboration was inevitable. 
Within a year a joint working group 
began the conceptual designs. 

The British joined shortly thereafter. 
The final shares were as follows: Bri¬ 
tain. a 10% partner, built the IRAS 
ground station (at Chilton. South of 
Oxford) from which they would operate 
the satellite and collect its data once it 
was in orbit. The Dutch. 40% partners, 
made the spacecraft with its associated 
systems of communications, pointing 
and power. The Americans, 50% part¬ 
ners. built the telescope, the detectors, 
the cryogenic system, the launch vehicle 
and the scientific data ptocessmg. 

"The programme faced problems 
that were just continuous." savs Pro¬ 
ject Manager Gerald Smith of the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory. “For a time we 
thought there'd be no end to it." After 
iwo years of delay, ihas (described as 
one of the most frustrating and difficult 
projects ever attempted) was finally 
launched into polar orbit from the 
Vandenburg Air Force Base in Califor¬ 
nia by a McDonnell Douglas Delta 3910 
launch vehicle. 


Once in space, at an altitude of 900 
km, the satellite began to perform 
flawlessly. One week after launch, on 1 
February, 1983, the satellite ejected its 
telescope aperture cover, exposed its 
helium-chilled sensors to the sky and 
began taking data at the rate of 700 
million bits per day... 

The heart of the satellite is the 
telescope ff/9.6 Ritchey-Chretien de¬ 
sign with beryllium mirrors and a 4 
57-cm aperture). The telescope focuses 
the incoming infrared radiation on an 
array of 62 solid-state chips which 
produce an electrical signal in response 
to heat. These infrared detectors, each 
a rectangle less than a centimetre 
across, observe radiations ranging from 
eight to 119 microns. (The band width 
from 8.5-15 microns is observed by 15 
silicon-arsenide chips; the 19-30 mic¬ 
ron range by 16 silicon-antimonide 
chips. Of the 31 germanium-gallium 
detectors, 16 scan in the 40-80 micron 
range while 15 detectors are designed 
to survey the 83-119 micron spectral 
range.) 

“These four infrared wave lengths 
correspond to temperatures between 
the freezing point of water and about 
20 degrees Celsius above absolute 
zero—the very temperature range in 
which lie planets,asteroids and instellar 
dust clouds (or 'cribs') where baby stars 
are born." says Gerry Neugebauer of 
Caltech, Leader of the .ikas Science 
team. “(So sensitive is the cold eye of 
iras) that it can see the heat of a dust 
motetwo miles away, or of a baseball 
across the continent." 

The irasi mission can be viewed as a 
sort of Dewar's* dream come true: it's 1 


* After Sir James Dewar, Scottish inventor of a 
double-walled thermos “flask". 
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The most celebrated discovery of IRAS concerns 
the so-called ring of Vega—the first known 
example of a star other than the Sun 
orbited by solid particles. 


the largest thermos bottle ever to fly! 
The doughnut-shaped tank which sur¬ 
rounds the telescope was filled at 
launch with 72 kg. of superfluid 
helium. “This is the first time helium 
has been used in a satellite experiment 
resulting in by far the lowest tempera¬ 
ture of operation of any instrument in 
space.’’ says the report by the iras team 
in Nature. 

The superfluid helium was indeed 
the lifeblood of the mission. It boiled 
off into space through a porous stain¬ 
less steel plug. (2.4 cm diameter) on 
the top of the tank. In the process the 
vaporised gas chilled the liquid helium 
and carried off the heat from the 
container and the focal plane into 
space. According to original estimates, 
the helium supply was expected to be 
Exhausted by six months. However, it 
fasted for ten months by which lime 95 
per cent of the sky had been scanned at 
least four times and 72 per cent had 
been surveyed six times. 

Scientists who were hoping that the 
helium would last till 4 January were 
surprised when on 21 November, the 
supply of superfluid helium fell from 
standard rate of flow to zero in a matter 
of seconds. Until the very last minute 
the telescope was operating normally. 
As the helium dregs boiled off, the 
remaining fluid spread in a thinner and 
ihinner coating that still cooled the 
telescope. As Discover put it." iras was 
good to the very last drop"! 

After the cryogen was depleted, the 
focal plane temperature began to in¬ 
crease at a rate of about two-tenths of a 
degree centigrade per hour. As the 
detectors began to go blind, ptoiect 
engineers tried to continue to collect 
data with the remaining detectors until 
the temperature' rose to -260°C. "By 
then, however, the science goals had 
been accomplished,” says Charles A. 
Beichman. member of the IRAS Scien¬ 
ce team. “It will be a frustrating 
footnote that we didn't actually get 
everything (about 5 per cent of the sky 
remained to be surveyed when the 
helium was exhausted), but we have 
certainly gained more than we could 
, -have hoped for before the launch." 


Barely one per cent of the data 
collected by IRAS has so far been 
analysed. It reveals view of the universe 
that is startlingly different from the 
one shown by visible light. 

For one thing, it is a far dustier and 
enormously more fecund place. “In 
fact, the satellite uncovered so much 
dust and debris, the cumulative mess 
may force astronomers to recalibrate 
cosmological distances," says Frank 
Low of the University of Arizona. "Esti¬ 
mated distances to certain heavenly 
bodies are based in part on their 
brightness: The dimmer they are the 
farther they are assumed to be. But if 
considerable dimming is caused by 
heretofore invisible dust, these objects 
are probably much closer.” 

On the very first day of its operation, 
IRAS detected about 4,000 infrared 
sources. This is approximately equal to 
the number of sources known in the 
entire sky before the satellite's launch. 

By end of mission the “cold eye” of 
the satellite had pinpointed over 
2,00,000 infrared objects in space. “It 
had discovered t and made detailed 
observation of five previously unknown 
comets, four new asteroids, and an 
enigmatic comet-like object apparently 
the source of orbiting debris that 
causes the yearly Gemimd meteor 
shower on Earth. When iras made a 
broad sweep of the solar system to 
estimate the total number of asteroids, 
it counted about 20,000, some four 
times the number previously de¬ 
scribed,” reports Michael Gold in Sci- 
ence-84. iras also discovered a band of 
dust around the Sun between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter. 

The most celebrated discovery of 
IRAS concerns the so-called ring of 
Vega—the first known example of a 
star other than the Sun orbited by solid 
particles. Also called Alpha Lyrae. Vega. 
60 times more luminous than the Sun, 
is 26 light years away from the Earth in 
the Milky Way galaxy It is one of the 
most studied stars in the sky hut it was 
only during an .iras sighting that two 
American astronomers. George Au- 
mann of JPL and Fred Gillette of Kitt 
Peak National Observatory, noticed 


that Vega was unusually bright in the 
infrared region. The “bump" its radia¬ 
tion was producing on the charts at 
Chilton was “too fat” for its size. The 
astronomers deduced that the extra 
heat was coming from a ring of pebbly 
material some 80 astronomical units 
(Earth-Sun distances). By contrast the 
solar system of the Sun is 40 astrono¬ 
mical units. 

Aumann and Gillette determined that 
the particles must be larger than cos¬ 
mic dust grains, of size 1 mm and more 
(even tens of kilometres). Anything 
smaller would have been drawn back 
into the star by gravity. The discovery 
of the ring was verified by a team of 
astronomers from Texas University 
who used an infrared telescope aboard 
a Lockheed aircraft (NASA’s Gerard P. 
Kuiper Airborne Observatory). 

The question that excited layman 
and editorial writers alike was: could a 
planetary system be born out of this 
ring of dust and debris? It seemed 
unlikely. For calculations showed- that 
Vega would reach the end of its “main 
sequence" lifetime before a planetary 
system could evolve (assuming the 
existence of conditions suitable for 
such evolution). 

Some months later, scientists 
announced that a second star. 
Fomalhaut. the brightest star in the 
constellation of Southern Fish. Piscis 
Auslrinus, was also apparently sur¬ 
rounded by an orbiting collection of 
dust and debris. Fomalhaut is twelve 
times more luminous than the Sun and 
one-fifth as bright as Vega. With a 
lower surface temperature than Vega 
(8.800 K compared with 9,600 K). 
Fomalhaut should have a lunger life¬ 
time. although IRAS astronomers are 
as yet unable to provide numbers, 
according to a report in Nature. The 
star, which is 22 light years from 
Earth, has a dust shell about 100 
astronomical units. 

Excited by these findings, scientists 
began a search for stars that were too 
bright for their actual size. Out of the 
9,000 stars examined, Gillette has short- 

Contmued on page 69 
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G REEN emerald, bluish-green 
aquamarine, rosy Vorobyevite, 
yellowish green beryl, wine col¬ 
oured heliodor, crystal clear 
phenakite, delicate blue euclase, 
chameleon -1 ike chrysoberyl—from 
times immemorial the stones have 
complemented the beauty of women, 
enhanced the splendour of kings. Wars 
have been fought over these coveted 
stones which have always been eagerly 
sought by sovereigns and subjects 
alike. In the world of tomorrow too 
these gems are going to be precious. 
Hut for a different reason. For they 
constitute the ore of a very important 
metal— beryllium. Although one of the 
lightest metals, beryllium is a 
heavyweight when it comes to its 
utility. 

This metal of the future has a very 
illustrious past. More than 2.000 years 
ago, Queen Cleopatra is said to have 
owned large emerald mines in the 
lifeless Nubeati Jesert. The Roman 
Emperior Nt r<> too had a penchant foi 
the green gem and loved watching the 
gladiators fight through a large emer¬ 
ald crystal. 

However, the element beryllium it- 
seft was discovered m 1797 by Vauquel- 
lin. In French, the element was refer-, 


A METAL 
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red to as glueinuim (Gl), because of the 
sweetish taste of many of its com¬ 
pounds. Later Wohler and Bussy in 
1828, produced metallic beryllium in 
the form of impure powder by reducing 
beryllium chloride with metallic potas¬ 
sium. They named the new metal 
beryllium (Be) which was officially 
recognised in 1957. During the 
nineteenth century numerous other 
investigators contributed to the de¬ 
velopment of chemistry of beryllium. 
Of particular interest is the work of 
French scientist, Lebeau. who in 1899, 
obtained small hexagonal crystals of 
beryllium by electrolysis of sodium 
beryllium fluoride and later prepared 
beryllium-copper alloy by direct reduc¬ 
tion of beryllium oxide with carbon in 
the presence of copper. Commercial 
development of beryllium in United 
States was begun in 1916 when first 
significant beryllium metal ingot was 
produced. In 1932 beryllium copper 
master alloy was made available com¬ 
mercially. 

But the element was still unknown 
until the late 18th century. Many 
scientists had attempted analysis of 
beryl, however no one could detect the 
metal contained in it. It looked like the 
element was hiding behind the back of 


aluminium and its compounds—its 
properties were strikingly similar to 
those of aluminium. But there were 
also differences. The French chemists 
Nicolas Louis Vauquellin was the first , 
to notice the essential differences. He 
reported on 15 February. 1789,that 
beryl and emerald contained a new 
“earth” different in properties from 
alumina—aluminium oxide. He per¬ 
sisted with the efforts and ultimately 
identified the new element eight years 
later. 

Among the thirty odd recognised 
minerals containing beryllium, only 
three are significant, beryllium (2Beo. 
AI 2 O 3 . 6Si 0 2 ), phenacite ( 2 BeO. Si0 2 ) 
and bertrandite, (4BeO. 2Si0 2 . H 2 0). 

Of these beryllium, a complex beryl¬ 
lium aluminium silicate containing ’ 
about 11-13 per cent BeO is commer¬ 
cially important. 

The metal is widely distributed and 
estimated to be about 0.001 per cent of 
earth crust. India, Brazil, Argentina, 
Canada, United States, Congo, South 
Africa, Uganda and USSR are principal 
producers of beryl ore. Low grade 
bertrandite ( 0.6 to 0.9% BeO) is now 
also being processed in USA. Hand 
picking is the only commercial method 
for concentration of this ore and there¬ 
fore is limited to large crystals of beryl. 
Gigantic crystals of beryl occur natu¬ 
rally. They may weigh tens, hundreds 
or even thousands of kilograms. One of 
the biggest crystals known is nearly 9' 
metres long. 

Beryllium metal is commercially 
produced entirely by the reduction of V 




beryllium fluoride by metal magne¬ 
sium. For obtaining beryllium with 
higher purity (used salt electrolysis of 
beryllium chloride is a preferred route. 

Magnesium reduction of beryllium 
fluoride is carried out in a graphite 
lined furnace at approximately 900°C 
using excess of beryllium fluoride. At 
this temperature the reduction pro¬ 
duct, beryllium, is in the form of 
powder intimately mixed with the slag. 
In order to consolidate the metal pow¬ 
der, the temperature of the reduction 
charge is rapidly raised to about 1400"C 
and it is poured into a graphite receiver 
mould. This is then wet-ball-milled to 
obtain beryllium metal in the form of 
pebbles. 

In the electrolytic reduction method, 
the process is carried out in a nickel 
crucible, which acts as the cathode 
while a high density graphite rod 
placed in the molten metal mixture 
acts as an anode. The beryllium metal 
gets deposited on the crucible walls in 
the form of flakes. 

Both the processes yield acceptable 
products, however, the metal is con¬ 
taminated either with slag or electro¬ 
lyte salt. It is therefore not suitable for 
direct production of powder and is 
further purified by vacuum induction 
melting. The metal thus obtained is 96 
to 99.5 per cent pure. 

Beryllium metal with its melting 
point of 1283°C should present no 
problems to melt or cast. However, the 
cast beryllium metal exhibits essential¬ 
ly no ductility at room temperature. In 
order to overcome this problem powder 
metallurgical techniques are adopted 
to produce fine grained material. The 
vacuum melted beryllium metal ingot 
is converted to powder form by mecha¬ 
nical attritioning. It is then consoli¬ 
dated to near theoretical densities by a 
variety of techniques. Among these the 
vacuum hot pressing is the most com¬ 
monly applied technique. Most beryl¬ 
lium parts produced today are 
.machined from vacuum hot-pressed 
blocks. 

Beryllium with an atomic number 4 
and an atomic weight 9.013 (chemical 
scale) lies in the first short period of 


the Periodic Table. It heads Group IIA 
which includes magnesium, calcium, 
strontium, barium and radium. 
However, it is much closer to alumi¬ 
nium by nature of its chemical prop¬ 
erties. Like aluminium, beryllium 
forms a protective oxide skin and its 
stability in air, even at red heat is due 
to this protective oxide layer. Nitrogen 
attacks beryllium at temperatures 
above 900°C forming beryllium nitride. 
Beryllium reacts readily with sulphur¬ 
ic, hydrochloric and dilute nitric acid. 
Alkaline solutions react with beryllium 
with evolution of hydrogen gas. 

The similarity between Be & A1 
caused quite a bit of trouble to the 
author of the periodic table Mendeleev. 
Because of this similarity in the middle 
of the 19th century beryllium was 
considered to be a trivalent metal with 
an atomic weight of 13.5 and conse¬ 
quently should have occupied in the 
table a place between carbon and nit¬ 
rogen. This introduced obvious confu¬ 
sion in the regular change of properties 
of elements and cast a shadow of doubt 


on the validity of the periodic law. 
Mendeleev, however, was convinced of 
his law and hence placed beryllium in 
the second group with an atomic weight 
of 9. Later Swedish chemists N'llson and 
Peterson found this to be correct, 
Beryllium can form polymeric com¬ 
pounds as well as a class of covalent 
compounds which show remarkable 
thermal stability. Some can be distilled 
at temperatures above 300°C at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure without decomposi¬ 
tion. Example of these compounds 
include the basic beryllium carboxy- 
lates, Be*0 (RC0 2 ) 6 and neutral che¬ 
late compounds of beryllium such as 
the well-known beryllium acetylace- 
tonate which is volatile, melts at 108°C 
and boils undecomposed at 270"C. Be¬ 
ryllium alkyls prepared by reacting 
Grignard reagents with beryllium chlor¬ 
ide, have been shown by X-ray diffrac¬ 
tion studies that they form a polymeric 
chain in which each beryllium atom is 
attached tetrahedrally to four carbon 
atoms and each carbon atom to two 
beryllium atoms. The structure of solid 
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'Birth” of Beryllium 


-There in two processes for obtaining 
ifcom Beryl:- . 

! (voces*; This involves the sln- 
[Of beryl ore with sodium siiicof- 
Hxj sodium carbonate at about 
’.In, an Improved process sodium 
t^ubridelsiudd instead of sodium 
fluoride- jNn- sintering « agents 
& of 

apd the water leach liquor is 
tadstivehr purer. Thus beryllium hydrox- 
focipitritedtiy sodium hydroxide 
additional purification step. 
. htot,protest: lit this process the 
_ fOteMSgivefi the thermal treatment 
destroy #1 original structure because 
■actmy nature. This is done 
•heating ft to molten state 
lahd quenching In water or by 
‘ alkaline sarth ?*r¬ 




Among the two processes, the flubri^d^J 
process is simpler in operation aud its* - d 
capital intensive. *" 

Beryllium halide intermediates: Thf" .-fa 
beryllium hydroxide produced by:Ooe ot;M 
the above methods >t|F converted 
anhydrous beryllium fluoride ,-oj: ehlm&M 
ide tor metal production'. For the 
duetjonofanhydrou* beryllium flue 
the beryllhtm hydroxide is dissolved' 
ammonium bifluoride to product !., 
arfuiwnlum beryllium fluoride. The dour " 
Me fluoride is purified by - standard 1 
precipitation procedures and then is 
crystallised. The crystals are thermally 
decomposed at 800°C to obtain xnhyd- ■ 
rous beryllium fluoride. Beryllium ■ 
chloride is produced by the chlorination 
of beryllium oxide and Carbon mixture at 
lOOtffC. Beryllium chloride dlstills away' 

■7 further puriffejM* t<*&^laflon 
‘ .oul SOmC in a strew n of hy dr ogstt/. 
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Beryllium has high fatigue resistance 
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dimethylberyllium is that of an elec¬ 
tron deficient compound:- 

It is of analytical importance that 
beryllium does not react strongly with 
the universal complexing agent 
ethylenediamine telraacetic acid 
(EDTA). In the analysis of beryllium 
using selective pH many interfering 
metal ions are chelated by EDTA while 
beryllium is precipitated as hydroxide 
or beryllium ammonium phosphate. 

Properties and uses 

The uses of beryllium mainly stem 
from its nuclear and thermal prop¬ 
erties. It is an excellent reflector of 
neutrons, returning them to the in¬ 
sides of an atomic reactor. The leakage 
of neutrons is thus prevented. Coupled 
with its high radiation resistance this 
property makes beryllium a darling of 
the nuclear engineers. Although its 
large scale use in power reactor has 
waned due to the helium embrittle¬ 
ment problem, it is still being used as a 
reflector material in research and fast 
reactors Beryllium by virtue of its light 
weight is a potential material for com¬ 
pact reactors required for spacecrafts 
submarines or ships. When beryllium 
atoms are bombarded with alpha parti¬ 
cles from radium, the nucleus yields a 
profusion of neutrons. It is, therefore, 
used as a source of neutrons for the 
start of nuclear reactors and in classi¬ 
fied weapon programmes. 

Beryllium is strong, stronger than 


structural steel. Besides, it has an 
exceptionally high melting point com¬ 
pared to Magnesium or Aluminium. 
This, along with its high thermal 
conductivity, high specific heat as well 
as resistance to heat makes it possible 
to use beryllium compounds as a 
heat-sink material especially in light 
weight, high performance aircraft 
brakes and missile re-entry vehicles. 
The metal is also used for making 
rocket engine nozzles, switch gear 
components, etc. 

Parts made from beryllium are cap¬ 
able of maintaining high precision and 
stability of dimensions. This makes it 
an ideal material for precision naviga¬ 
tional aides for aircraft, spacecrafts, 
missiles and submarines. Beryllium is 
also considered an important material 
for space optics. Along with other 
properties of beryllium its ability to 
accept optical polish are very important 
considerations in both scanning mir¬ 
rors and large mirror components of 
satellite optical systems. 

Because of its propr’ties beryllium is 
an ideal choice as a structural material 
in the aerospace programme. Theore¬ 
tical weight saving that can he achieved 
by using beryllium may range for 30 to 
more than 60 per cent depending upon 
the structural material. 

Beryllium possesses an excellent re¬ 
sistance to metal fatigue and corrosion. 
It can also retain its elasticity over a 
wide range of temperatures. While 


automobile springs made of ordinary 
carbon steel break after 800-850,000 
impacts, beryllium springs can with- ^ 
stand 14 million impacts without any 
signs of wear-and-tear. 

Most metals tend to absorb X-rays 
and hence can best be considered 
translucent. But beryllium is transpa¬ 
rent to X-rays and transmits them 
some 17 times more efficiently than 
aluminium. Hence it is increasingly 
used for the construction of windows 
for X-ray tubes 

Beryllium oxide is used in the manu¬ 
facture of high-temperature refractory 
material and high quality electrical 
porcelains such as aircraft spark plugs 
and ultra high frequency radar insula¬ 
tors. It also finds use in electrical and 
electronic fields. Graphite crucibles arc 
coated with beryllium oxide to avoid 
contamination of melted alloys with 
carbon. Beryllium oxide crucibles are 
used where exceptionally high purity 
and reactive metals are being melted. 

Beryllium metal powder has one of 
the highest heat of reaction of any 
element; it may he mixed with oxidiz¬ 
ers and binders in liquids, solid and 
hybrid type of high-energy propellants. 
Solid propellant motors containing fuel 
mixtures of beryllium have been made. 
Promising applications ol beryllium are. 
in high speed process machinery for 
stiffening other metals or plastics in 
composites and as cryogenic conductor 
for transmission of electrical energy. 
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One of the most exotic future applica¬ 
tion of beryllium is for making im¬ 
plantable light weight artificial heart, 
driven by a thermionic generator. 

Cu-Be alloys have unique character¬ 
istic that lead to a variety of applica¬ 
tions. The most important are high 
'electrical and thermal conductivity and 
the ability to be precipitation hardened 
to high tensile strength. The important 
Cu-Be alloy is one which contains 
about 2% beryllium and 0.25% cobalt. 
The alloy is ductile and when heat 
treated attains great strength. 

Toxicity 

Recently, some of the ailments of 
those working with beryllium have 



been specifically attributed to contact 
with beryllium and its compounds. The 
term ‘berylliosis’ is used for this. Acute 
berylliosis causes irritation of the re¬ 
spiratory tract with pneumonitis. The 
symptoms for chronic berylliosis are 
less clearly defined; they usually in¬ 
volve loss of weight and appetite. 



coughing, weakness etc. However, safe 
procedures have been developed to 
protect those working with beryllium 
so that its toxicity need no longer affect 
the workers and hinder manufacture 
and fabrication. 

The Indian scene 
India is among the few countries 
having fairly large deposits of the 
mineral beryl. Definite demands for 
beryllium metal and its alloys and 
other beryllium compounds have been 
identified in the country’s programme 
in space science, nuclear engineering, 
electronics and other allied branches. 

Considering the raw material re¬ 
sources and potential demand for be¬ 
ryllium products, research and de¬ 
velopment programme was undertaken 
several years ago at the Bhabha Atomic 
Research CentrV with a view towards 
creating a base for the production and 
fabrication of beryllium metal and be¬ 
ryllium copper alloys. Investigations 
have also been carried out on the 
sintering of beryl ore with sodium 
silicofluoride at the National Metallur¬ 
gical laboratory and on the prepara¬ 
tion of beryllium metal by the elec¬ 
trolysis ot beryllium chloride at Insti¬ 
tute of Science, Bangalore 

Fluoride process for ore processing 
was chosen over the sulphate process, 
for its techno-economic advantages. 
Magnesium reduction of beryllium 
fluoride was adopted as the process 
capable of producing beryllium metal 
and copper-beryllium master alloys. In 
a special laboratory set up with all 
recommended safely measures, exten¬ 
sive investigation aimed at optimising 
the process parameters of each step of 
the process were carried out. These 
formed the basis ol a pilot plant which 
has now been set up at Vashi. New 
Bombay to produce vacuum hot press 
ed beryllium blocks and coppei-2/ 
beryllium alloy ingot for catering to the 
immediate domestic need. The beryl¬ 
lium piograinme in India is poised for 
stuuU growth ’! 
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How to beat the heat? The orbital height of 900 km and inclination of 99 " coupled with *he 
Earth'* equitoriat bulge lead to an IRAS orbitalpncesiion of 1° day f . Thus the satellite alw*vs 
keeps in the twilight between sunlit and darkened portion of the Earth . Also by pointing U.e 
satellite radially away from the Earth the cold telescope is more easily shielded from the heat 
loads of the Sun and Earth while ptoviding a natural scanning motion across the entire sky in 
about six months 


listed about 50 candidates for deeper 
study. 

Dutch astronomers who studied the 
i IRAS data, lound three partial slid Is of 
? material around the hoary star Be- 
telgeuse. Also known as Alpha Ononis, 
this star is nearing its end as a red 
supergiant According to Harm Hab- 
ing, an astronomer from Huygens 
Laboratory in the Netherlands, the 
shells were formed during the stellar 
blow-ups and collapses that Be- 
telgeuse witnessed during the last 
1,00.000 years Parts of the shells were 
lost due to interstellar diag exerted bv 
cosmic dust and gas Incidentally, the 
name Betclgem* is probably derived 
from an Arabic plua.se meaning "the 
Giant's (Orion's) shoulder . 

In the dark teaches of interstellar 
space. IRAS also revealed laige collec¬ 
tions ol giaphitic dust. Called cirrus, 
clouds because of their resemblance to 
the wispy, high-altitude clouds on 
Earth, these were desenbed as "a new 
component in the galaxy, not suspected 
before” by IRAS Science Team Chief 
Neugebauer. Because graphite absorbs 
heat more readily than ordinary’ silicate 
dust (of which the inner planets are 
made), these cirrus clouds were found 
to be quite warm—some 35 degrees 
Celsius above absolute zero. 

Heat also was the tell-tale sign of 
* small clouds of dust that hid within 
their hearts baby stars. These so called 
Bok Globules which dot the Milky Way 
were earlier thought to be too punv and 
cold to sire stars. But the sensitive 


“eye” of iras did respond to the stirring 
warmth of nascent stars within them. 
Many of these stellar nurseries, dense 
masses of gas and dust, are normally 
invisible against blackness of space. 
But brightness in the infrared region 
gives them away. IRAS found signs of 
star formation in one-third of the small 
dark, clouds previously thought to be 
dormant! 

An important example of the new 
nurseries is a small cloud called Bar¬ 
nard 5. IRAS found in it four new 
sun-like stars. One of them was rough¬ 
ly of one solar mass. Newborn stars 
previously reported have all been furth¬ 
er away than Barnard 5 or much, mucli 
larger than the Sun. Says Thomas 
Soifer from the California Institute of 
Technology: "Although to some extent 
we are seeing what we expected to find, 
we are seeing lots of new regions of star 
formation within our own galaxy, in 
eluding some we only suspected he 
fore.” 

Our Milky Way galaxy generates 
about one new star a year and gives out 
equal amounts of infrared heat and 
visible optical energy. But IRAS found 
that our nearest neighbour (and simi¬ 
lar) Andromeda galaxy puts out only 
three per cent of its energy as infrared 
radiation. Infrared luminosity is usual¬ 
ly a good indicator of the rate of star 
formation. Thus our galaxy is obviously 
more fecund than Andromeda. But the 
question Soifer asks is: "Why do appa¬ 
rently similar galaxies have different ir 
rates?” 


IRAS IN WONDERLAND 

Continued from page 63 


Indeed, iras detected galaxies that 
put out ten or even 50 times as much 
heat as light. Is it because they are 
spawning new stars at an enurmous 
rate? According to Soifer, some of these 
prodigious emitters appeared skewed 
and had peculiar shapes, indicating 
that they have been affected by neigh¬ 
bouring galactic gravitational pulls. 
That in turn could have set off an inner 
collapse leading lo a frenzy of star 
formation in the mass being com¬ 
pacted. 

More intriguing weie mysterious 
galaxy-like objects that apparently had 
the temperatures of galaxies but 
seemed to be radiating more than 100 
per cent as much infrared as optical 
energy "But the IRAS has no way of 
determining how far beyond the solar 
system these uRidentified objects are,” 
reports Discover . "They could he com¬ 
mon little dwarf galaxies, very 
close., that wouldn't amount to a hill of 
beans, or they could he very distant 
galaxies." 

This only illustrates the point that 
the infrared sky is unexpectedly more 
complicated. "On a given day, the IRAS 
detector array would generate 100.000 
detections per day," says John Dux- 
bury, Coordinator of the data proces¬ 
sing effort from ij*l And only 20 per 
cent are real, stationary sources you 
want to retain.” As said earlier any¬ 
thing can cause a blip in the detec 
tors stray moonlight, giant gas 
clouds, errant satellites, even dust 
motes knocked orf horn the iras solar 
panels hy micro meteorites' It is prob¬ 
lem described as an ‘embarrassment of 
riches" (which, incidentally, required 
J00-man years of software development 
at the processing faculty) 

For all that nightmarish ’ amount 
of data generated by IRAS, the astro¬ 
nomers are only hungry for more NASA 
is planning a more powerful infrared 
telescope the Shuttle Infrared Tele¬ 
scope Facility (SiRTD, which will he 
flown m the 1990s. However, you will 
still he hearing a lot from the canned 
tapes of the IRAS over the next several 
years... □ 



YOUTHFORUM 


BECAUSE MATHS IS FUN 



A section of the participants of the “Maths Olympiad-84 99 held at the Indian Institute of Technology , Bombay, in February 


O LYMPIC games, summer and winter, 
are held every four years. The disabled 
have their own Olympics. There are also 
chess Olympiads. But are you aware of a 
'Maths Olympiad? 

“The Mathematical olympiad” has 
evolved from the Eotvos competitions, the 
first of which was held in J894 by the 
Mathematical and Physical Society of Hun¬ 
gary in honour of its founder and president, 
the physicist Baron Lorand Eotvos (SCIEN¬ 
CE TODAY, January 1980, p. 55). These 
contests, with a slightly different name, are 
held every year and the first place in the 
24th Internationa] Mathematics Olympiad 
held in Pans recently was won by a six-man 
team from the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. The team was followed by the US, 
Hungary, the USSR and Romania. What 
about India's participation? 

For a country which so proudly talks 
about its contribution to the development 
of the mathematics in ancient times, we are 
nowhere near the international scene. Even 
at the national level, there are no concerted 
efforts made so far to hold such an event. 
Only at a regional level, the Mathematics 
Association of the Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology (IIT), Bombay, conducts “Maths 
Olympiad". Why does mathematics elicit 
such a lukewarm response in our country? 

This may be the result of a wrong but 
popular notion that mathematics is a dry 
and dull subject that racks the brain rather 
than stimulate it One of the objectives of 
the IIT Maths Olympiad is to set right this 
wrong thinking and to cultivate interest for 
the subject among youngsters. 

Surprisingly, the event has received over¬ 
whelming response and over the years the 
number ot participants have increased sub¬ 
stantially. In 1979. when the Olympiad was 
held foi the first time, 425 students partici¬ 
pated. This year, when the contest was held 
at IIT, Bombay, in February, there were 
more than 1,000 participants. Clearly, the 
youngsters ate interested in mathematics 
and are eager to make their presence felt at 


international levels. Thus, to some extent, 
the objective of organising the event has 
been achieved. 

The "Maths Olympiad" also aims at 
discovering mathematical talents among 
students in and around Bombay. The thrust 
of the test is to assess how fast and 
accurately a participant is able to apply the 
basic principles of mathematics to the 
problems given. The problems are chosen 
from basic calculus, algebra, geometry, set 
theory and elementary ptobability theory 

The test consists of 50 objective type 
questions with multiple choice answers to 
be solved in 90 minutes. There is a scheme 
of negative marking for wrong answers. 
This is to discourage the tendency of 
illogical guess work. A right answer carries 
two marks, a wrong answer one negative 
mark and the unanswered question carries 
zero mark. With the consent of the organis¬ 
ers, we reproduce here the 12 most in¬ 
teresting questions from the recent Olym¬ 
piad. We have avoided the multiple choices 
to enable you to arrive at a correct answer 
using the correct method. Try and solve the 
questions and see where you stand. Answers 
with necessary hints are given on the next 
page in reverse. 

1. There are 11 numbers. The average of 
the first six is 70 and the last six is 80, 


while the average of the first five is 80 
and that of last five is 76. What is the 
average of all numbers? 

2. A circular fort of diameter 6 km has two 
gates only. One in the north and the 
other in the south. A great Oak tree is 
standing 2 km north of the north gate. 
What distance must be covered by a 
soldier walking east from the south gate 
to see the Oak tree, without obstruc¬ 
tion? 

3. A vessel contains a mixture of wine and 
water. Had there been a gallon more of 
wine and a gallon less of water, the ratio 
of wine to water would have been 7:8; 
but had there been a gallon more of 
water and a gallon less of wine, this 
would have been 2:3. What was the 
original mixture in gallons? 

4. Mr. G. Mohan lives in a bungalow with 
his cousin and 4 servants A. B, C and D. 
One day he finds that a sum of Rs 
100,000 is missing from his locker. 
After considering the situation he con¬ 
cludes: 1. If A is a thief, then B must 
also be one. 2. It is not possible that 
both B and D are responsible for 
stealing the amount 3. If D is not 
responsible for the theft then C must be 
the thief. 4. If his cousin is not a thuf, 
then either A or C must be 5 He is 


Looking for a solution ... 











Answers: 


1. The sixth number is counted twice if we 
add sums of first six and last six, while the 
sixth number is excluded if we add sums of 
first five and last five. Therefore, if all the 
sums are added then all the eleven num¬ 
bers are counted twice. 


Hume dVfVdMt 1 

(6 - 7 0 1 + <6 y 80) > (5'80) + IW6) 
2 ? 

- 76 36 


2. / ACF and AAED are similar 


Therefore, 


l(DE) l(AD) 8 


? 2 


'I(CF) l(AF) 4 
Therefore, l(DE) 2I(CF)~2<3 
- 6 km 



3. Let the original ratio of wine . water be 
x ■ y 

f x f 1 7 , x- 1 2 

Therefore,-; _and —: 

y 1 8 y M 3 

After solving we get x+y = 30 gallons. 

4. There are five statements. If we read in 
reverse order the thief can be identified He 
is convinced C cannot be the thief. There¬ 
fore, either A or his cousin may be thief. As 
C is not a thief D is responsible. Hence B 
cannot be responsible As B is not respon¬ 
sible, A cannot be the thief. From this it can 
be concluded that his cousin and D are 
responsible for the theft 

5. AAPQ and /.ABC are similar As 

Therefore A 

MAP) i /Area of APQ ./T 
l(AB)~ V Area of ABC " V 2 
Therefore, 

MAP) 1 
l(AP)4l(PB)“y2 
Therefore, 

MAP) 1 B C 

MPB) s y2"r ' 2 + 1 ( d,v,dendo) - 

6. Let the ratio of unequal arms be x ■ y and 
the sugar weighed be Wi kg when 1 kg is 
placed in left pan. Therefore, lxx=Wiy, 
therefore, W, -- x y Let the sugar weighed be 
W ? kg when 1 kg is placed in right pan. 



Therefore, W 2 xx-1*y, therefore, W 7 -y/x. 
The total weight W=W t i-W 7 --^-•-jf-x'+y 

xy“ 

As x*4y'>2xy, sime x^y, the weight of 
sugar will be greater than 2 kg 

7. The total number of people taking milk is 
13 and 2 take only milk Therefore, 11 take 
milk with tea or coffee or both The sum of 
numbers of people taking (tea and milk) 
and feoffee and milk) include the group of 
people taking all three Theiefore, 
104 6 11*5 people take all the three. 

8 There are 20 multiples of 5 which when 
multiplied by an even number would pro¬ 
duce at least one zero each Of these 4 
multiples are o' 25 namely, (25,50,75,100) 
when multiplied bv 4,8,12 (any of 4n type) 
would produce an additional zero Thus 
there will be 24 zeroes at the end of the 
product of first 100 integers. 

9 Foui men stay in first 2 1 -16 rooms and 5 
men stay in first 2 h - 32* rooms that i& the 
fifth man stays in any one room numbered 
17th to 32nd Hence the probability that the 
27th room is unoccupied will be 15.-16 

10 Let there be p pigs, s sheep and c cows 
Therefore, pi-sic-20 and 5p+3s-*-17c-198. 
Eliminate p to get 6c-s=49 As all are 
integers greater than zeio, c cannot bp less 
than 9 Put c~9. therefore, s -5 and P- 6 
(also c cannot be greater than 9 as p J s 4c 
- 20 ). 

11 Let the distance AC be 'S' covered in t 
sec. Therefore AB-25 is covered in 3t sec 
Therefore. 2(ut + 1*2 at')- u(3t) *-1'2a(3t)', 
therefore, at - -p'Tju, putting this value in the 
equation V--u43 at, we get u- 7V 

12 Let the reduction in speeds K/n, 
therefore, (24-20)*K/4. therefore, K^2. 

Reduction in speed cannot be more than 
24 mph 
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Therefore, *n cannot be greater than 12, 
therefore, n =143 
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ml m Isotropic: B: Equivalence of 
properties of a material in all direc¬ 
tions. An isotropic material will trans¬ 
mit elastic waves at the same velocity 
independent of direction. Isotropic 
minerals—those crystallising in the 
isotropic system—will transmit light 
at the same velocity in all directions. 
The condition of isotrophy is con¬ 
trasted with anisotrophy, in which 
preferred directions of wave transmis¬ 
sion do exist (iso+ Gk. tropos- turn) 


• Isotonic: C: 41) Having the 
same tonicity. (2) Having the same 
osmotic pressure on opposite sides of 
a membrane, said of solutions, espe¬ 
cially blood or plasma: distinguished 
from hypertonic also iso-osmotic, de¬ 
noting a muscle which contracts 
against a small but uniform tension 
or the curve of such a contraction. (3) 
Music pertaining to, characterised by 
or having equal tones (Gk. iso - 
tonous '- having equal accent or 
tones). 

3 m Isoclinic: C: Corresponding to 
equal values of magnetic dip. Isoclimc 
line (Geophy). A line connecting 
points on the earth’s surface which 
have the same magnetic dip. Also 
known as isoclinal (solid state). A line 
joining points in a plate at which the 
principal stresses have parallel direc¬ 
tion 
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An Isobar chart of the world 

3• Isobar: B: (1) A line connecting 
points at equal pressure, such as that 
which appears on a meteorological 
chart. The pressures on such a chart [* 
are not observed pressures but are 
corrected for elevation i.e. to sea 
level. (2) One of two or more nuc- 

3m Iaodose: A: A curve drawn on a 
chart of an object, connecting points 
receiving equal doses of radiation 
(dosis: gift or give). 

3m Isomers: B: The laws of 
chemical bonding sometimes permits 
a given set of atoms to be combined in 
more than one way, so that two or 
more substances may exist that have 
identical chemical composition but 
different atomic arrangements. Such 
substances are called isomers and the 
phenomenon is known as isomerism. 
The term was derived in 1830 by a 
Swedish chemist Jous Jacob Berze- 
liurs, probably from the Greek words 
isos ( same ) and meros ( part). 




leides which have the same mass 
number but which differ in atomic 
number (Gk. isobars of equal weight 
as Iso - baros - weight). 

7m Isochromatic: B: Pertaining to 
lines connecting points of the same 
colour. Pertaining to a variation of 
certain quantities related to light 
(such as density of the medium 
through which the colour or 
wavelength of the light is held con¬ 
stant). 



Isomen of bltycloalkanea H 


JX 



sides of equal length (isoskeles • equal 


legged L iso. equal + skelos : leg). 
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Muscle-making magic at work: 
Isometric exercises 


•Jo Ixothermxl: B: (1) Having the 
same temperature (2) Designating a 
layer of atmosphere lying above the 
region of convection also called stra¬ 
tospheric (3) of or pertaining to an 
isotherm. Isothermal processes are 
those conducted without any temper¬ 
ature change. (Gk.therme • heat). 


10 • Isometric: B: Of equal mea¬ 
sure, without change of shape (draw¬ 
ing) with plane of projection at equal 
angles to three principal axes of 
object depicted. (Physiology of mus¬ 
cle action), devoloping tension while 
muscle is prevented from contract¬ 
ing, isometrics system of physical 
exercises in which muscles are caused 
to act against each other or against a 
fixed object (Gk. isometria as 
isometry). , 
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nternational Quality Oscilloscope 
for the Servicing Professionals! 


The lr .-45 Oscilloscope weighs fust 
3 4 Kg and easily fits into a tool hnx jr 
briefcase. It measures only 33 
rms And has the capability needed for 
on site service of much of today s 
complex equipment This versatile ultra 
portable sr ope h.-is a 1 l i MH/ 
bandwidth d mV/div sensitive and 
0 ’? US div t HlihMterl sweep rale 
IVK k(»d iri an all aluminum rase 

I hr* IP 45 cMn hr used in j /"lie 
assortment uf auplic at'o^s F oi 
example n' tu'mr some ■ ■ of P.oiniir f V 
rer eiv/erh VCR s washim rt,nr hi:u r , 
sewin') mat Mines,eti, II r an Me ir.ni rr,r 
servient) and instdllmn th- ■ comclr^ 
nkrlmnic controls of ■'•cp'r MMs 
nifi' ■ ‘ ''■cjpt■ Display f < Tmi'Mls 
Cash Registers, Xrrr>\ mj'-hmrc rind 
micro computers Modem qaranes ran 
use it tu: semi iry nf f. loctmmr ignition 
Systems and impelled dashboard, 
instruments Modern tor-1 rooms i an 
use? it lot seivmny and maintenance nl 
numerical controls of millmq mur-hines 
lathes etc 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

OSCILLOSCOPES 
'IF 333 100 MHz 16KV 

'IF.-136 SOMH/ 1 ?. KV 
ir 109 3SMH/ 10 KV 
’IF b* 1*. MU/ PUAI 1RMJ 
'll 16 IS MM/ WIlHt/HINlf 0 
' IF A.J 1 S MM 7 SINOl I 1RAU 
IF -4MS 1 *1 Mli: [M!A, 7 UAH 

SWEEP GENERATORS 
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n-spt.iv Ainli'i Tv# AV i M 
SIGNAL SOURCES 
H f Spot r 'I’cvji v 
' Audio Pi i r k 11 * ■ rlfjr . 

F unr liC'U .pm r :! u and FMwrrSujjphf 

' Marketer r >> m . vuly I hrrii.^h rfTEmm 
A Govt of Mahaiushtra Undertaking 
' Yt t to hi int.n Jut ed 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTRONICS 
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IDEAS AND INVENTIONS 


Folded 

T HE disadvantage of fluorescent tube- 
lights is that their straight tubes, exter¬ 
nal starters and bulky, current-stabilizing 
ballasts make them suitable only for wall or 
ceiling fixtures 01 late, manufacturers have 
been putting out slimmer tube-lights 
having a lower power consumption. 

However, even more compact tubes with 
folded or round shapes, which can be 
screwed into lamp sockets, like bulbs, 
are being developed by manufacturers in 
Europe and Japan. The fluorescent lampscuse 
high-cffiuency. rare-earth phosphors 
(Phosphors are chemicals that absorb 
radiant light of a given wavelength and 
re-radiate at longer wavelengths, in con¬ 
ventional tube lights, mercury is vaporized 
to give off short-wave ultraviolet light 
which on striking the phosphor-coated 
tube is converted into visible light). The 
new phosphors enable more light to be 
produced from the small diameter tubes 
than is possible with the less efficient, 'cool’ 
phosphors in the standard larger tubes, 
electronics has replaced the bulky control 
gear and reduced power drain. 


fluorescents are coming 



This compact fluorescent 
has an integral starter and 
ballast plus a screw base. 
The tube is double-folded for 
a longer discharge path. The 
sealed outer globe has vents 
at top to keep the inner tube 
near optimum temperature 


The new compact fluorescents use folded 
or specially contoured tubes to ensure a 
long discharge path within the confines of a 
small space. For peak efficiency, the glass 
temperature must be around 40"C. To 
ensure this, cooling zones have been cre¬ 
ated in some of the models by means of tube 


joints and bends One model, the Miser 
Maxi-Light, even dispenses with phosphors, 
light is produced via an arc discharge stiuck 
through metal halide vapours inside a 
quartz tube. The 55-watt Miser Maxi-Light 
gives 2250 lumens- - about as much as a 
150-watt incandescent lamp 


Hybrid micro circuits for space 
applications 

YBR1L) micro circuits (HMCa) have been 
developed by the Central Electronics 
Engineering Institute. Pilani, using thick 
film technology. A . hmc is a small, encap 
sulated module containing an electronic 
circuit on a substrate Units have been 
supplied to the isiu) Satellite Centre. Banga¬ 


lore for use m SRiiss-I, the next Indian 
satellite to he launched in 1984 85 from 
Sriharikota 

The thick film technology consists m 
screen-printing conductor and resistor inks 
on to a flat ceramic substrate to form the 
basis of an electronic circuit These inks 
when fired become an integral part of the 
geometry to give a desired resistance value 




and tolerance. Furthei circuit elements, 
active and passive, may then be added to 
complete I he circuit Semi-conductor chips 
are mounted directly on the substiate and 
wire-bonded to the conductor. These semi¬ 
conductor devices may be simple diodes or 
usi chips. Alternatively, miniature packaged 
components can be soldered or epoxied to 
the substrate. 

Helicopter sans noise 

A BRITISH prototype for a high-stealth 
photo-reconnaissance plane is designed 
to olfer the slow flight of a helicopter 
without the noise. It can’t quite hover, hue 
it can fly at 80 kmph and operate from short 
strips Called the Optica, its wasp-like waist 
enables air to be drawn into a large, 
shrouded pusher-propeller. 

Medicine bottle that remembers 

A N American engineer, Bart Zoltan, has 
invented a medicine bottle that records 
the date and time when it was opened last. 
Quite handy for those patients who are 
forgetful or too ill to remember, cap. as it is 
called, is expected to be on the market this 
year 






Oscilloscope with automatic 
time range 

O SCILLOSCOPES are universal measur¬ 
ing devices which have become indis¬ 
pensable in both analog and digital applica¬ 
tions. A dual-channel oscilloscope with new 
automatic time range feature ist the latest 
^ddition to the family. It has a front panel 
with colour coded sections permitting swift, 
error-free operation so that even inexperi¬ 
enced users can handle it efficiently. 

The oscilloscope contains an automatical¬ 
ly focussing picture tube producing clear 
sharp images, by means of which the 
measuring signals are displayed on an 8 x 
10 cm screen. The screen surface is suffi¬ 
ciently large and bright for the finest details 
to be recognised even with the highest 
resolution. In both channels the user can 
produce “static images” as both signals can 
be triggered independently of each other. 

In addition to the standard time base, a 
second delayed time base is available with 
which any non-expanded part of a signal 
can also be displayed in an expanded form 
This second time base can be triggered 
separately and produces a static image even 
with non-correlating signal components. 

The new oscilloscope is suitable for use in 
all measuring and test stations m research 
and development and also in commission¬ 
ing, service and repair of all kinds of 
electronic equipment. It is a compact unit, 
and includes electric protection against 
operating errors. Its low weight of 9.6 kg 
makes it easy to carry it to different 
locations. 

Parboiled rice sans odour 

T HE new pressure parboiling technique 
of preparing parboiled rice (sel<t) of¬ 
fered by the Central Food Technological 
Research Institute icftrii, Mysore, saves 
time and cost, and has higher turnover than 
existing techniques It also does away with 
the bad odour associated with parboiled 
nee. 

The method consists in merely wetting 
the paddy, followed by steaming at a 
pressure of about 1.08 kg/sq cm. The 
resulting parboiled rice is gelatinized only 
partially and has a small ‘white belly' in the 
centre, which is needed for reasonably 
quick cooking and for reducing discolora¬ 
tion. Complete gelatmization must be 
avoided in pressure parboiling. 

4 The process is a modification of the 
technique originally developed by the Paddy 
Processing Research Centre, Tiruvarur 
(Tamil Nadu), which involved soaking the 



The dual-channel oscilloscope, incorporat¬ 
ing a new automatic time-range feature 
with which measuring signals can be 
represented with a resolution from 1.5 to 5 
periods 

paddy for about 30 minutes in cold water 
and then steaming at 2.16 kg/sq cm for 15 
to 30 minutes. 

Both the hot-soak and the pressure 
parboiling methods have overcome the bad 
odour of parboiled rice produced by the 
traditional method which involved soak¬ 
ing 20 to 50 tonnes of paddy in water in 
underground cement tanks either at room 
temperature or around 40"C for three to 
four days or 1.5 days, respectively, followed 
by open steaming in 150 to 700 kg lots for 
three to eight minutes each. 


Khoa-making equipment 

A N easy-to-operate, fuel-efficient equip¬ 
ment to ensure khna of uniform quality 
has been developed by the Engineering 
Division of the National Dairy Research 
Institute. Mangalore. 

Khoa is an important mgiedient of Indi¬ 
an sweets, prepared by evaporating water 
from milk until the total solids have 
increased from 70 to 75 per tent in small, 
shallow, round-bottomed iron pans placed 
over a brick fire, the milk is stirred 
constantly until it becomes viscous. 

The equipment consists of a stationary, 
mild steel jacketted drum with inside rotat¬ 
ing blades and a foam column at the top of 
the drum to accumulate the raised loam 
during boiling The blade is in contact with 
the inside surface of the drum and is rotated 
manually One kilogram of milk can be 
converted into khua in 7 5 minutes 


Recording rainfall at remote sites 

E VEN an instrument so essentially sim¬ 
ple as the rain gauge has been trans¬ 
formed by the application of microeleclro 
nics. The Digital Recording Rain Gauge 
announced by a British firm allows water- 
supply authorities, river and drainage 
boards and national weather services to 
record rainfall accurately at remote sites 
where frequent visits are impossible. 


One version of the instrument has a 
built-in electronic memory which can re¬ 
cord the total daily rainfall each day for 
more than three months. Another version 
can record the exact times of day at which 
rain fell, again over a period of several 
months. Alternatively, the pulses produced 
by the instrument are suitable for automa¬ 
tic transmission by radio or telephone link 
to the headquarters of water-control au¬ 
thorities, giving them immediate informa¬ 
tion about heavy rainfall and providing 
advance warning of flood danger 
The upper, funnel section of the gauge 
(shown removed in the photograph) col¬ 
lects rain falling through an aperture of 
precisely 400 cnV, and channels it via 
flow-moderating device to a ‘tipping- 
bucket' mechanism below. Rain flows into 
the upper half of the divided bucket until, 
when this is full, the mechanism tilts like a 
see-saw, discharging the collected water 
and allowing the other half to begin filling. 
The alternate filling and discharging con¬ 
tinue so long as rain is falling, and at each 
tilt a magnet closes the contacts of a 
reed-switch, which emits a pulse. Each 
pulse can represent 0.2 mm m 0 5 mm of 
rainfall 



This electronic rain-gauge can operate for 
more than three months unattended 


The base of the gauge can contain a 
battery-powered and weatherproof electro¬ 
nic memory This counts the pulses for 
each day. and every 24 hours records the 
total and starts a new count When the 
gauge is eventually visited, the daily totals 
are displayed m turn on a digital liquid- 
crystal counter, which is then zeroed lor 
re-use 

Alternatively, the firm offers a wealh- 
erprool on-site data logger. This records the 
time of every pulse in a removable solid 
state memory module. Every few months 
the module is exchanged and the recorded 
information can be printed out by com¬ 
puter. r 
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trial out as a part at preventive me.iMires for certain 
psychological afflictions, li'nlortunalclv. Kiris plav less than 
ho\s in all classes ol society as tliev liave to heat the 
additional responsibilities of either working or looking after 
the younger members of the familv These are also the 
leasons why thev dwcontmue then education and drop out 
from schools at an earlv age 

SigmliCiintlv. the Democratic Peoples Republic of 
Kntea aciouls the highest priorih to health care and 
well-being of its most precious possession, the children At 
all levels the allempts aie to see that the children grow well 
and tegularlv in total liannony with the environment 
We have a long wav to go in piovidmg health lor all our 
children. All the investments m child health ultimately 
leads to irnpiovid social development, pioductivitv and 
better i|ualitv ol Ine Improved cduc at ion health and social 
status at women m general is an issue fundamental to the 
health ol children and societv 

l losclv infer related to this issue w the concept of 
etiualilv l«M all A basic level of health care is the right of all 
piopk and not only nr the privileged few or for flic urban 
populate u The leceirt emphasis on high leclmologv and 
hi" hospital ,cl ups m contrast t«» near 01 complete absence 
nl puman Inalth caw svslem in seveial ol 0111 villages and 
l.niuti places, and even m our cities is proving to be 
(.ilasiioph I cl s ij^e it now .it least the high tech. 
I'eLrn model which we haw adopted is not for us We 
nri'i build a slump pnmarv health care svslem to still our 
null ire eel« with eiealei emphaM on preventive and 
ed'U.itlxe nuasmes 

In nauliMoii a child s health is it>, legitimate right 
I hi sc aw the rights which the i\ loimalh recognised m 
I" > l » and "hie h ha-e been latilied Iv all I \ members The 
i■ *ii»iie‘V w iiiiig and awluous But there s no wa\ out, loi our 
lulm ■ depends on it 

Simin Irani 

/»■ hit"t i >} •/ I'l’iIhit’K ' nt at the Cr S ^lednal 

( m/ ; i a •enf the !\ ! V fbwitnl /'a/i / fbunKa/ She h i mi ain't/m 

M'teml ii - i and »'■ p'ni { . w m / •unutn/th/u Mid JOi nnatnloiw and in o 
A'.vri./1“ nuniKi thi Vo/i.i.Wfu/V hnuw at India 


If your ward 

Has passed or studying in Intermediate 
or 

Has passed or studying in Matric 
Inspire him to Appear in 

National Talent Search 
Examination 

& 

Advise him to Prepare from 

UPKAR GUIDE 

By 

Dr. Lai and Jain 

1. National Talent Search Exam Class X 

English Version Hindi Version 

35/' 35/- 

2. National Talent Search Exam Class XI & XII 

Arts Group 40/- 40,- 

Science Group 30/- 30/ 


The Book will definitely pave the 
way of success Because 


It me ludes eveiy aspect of the Syllabus meant for this 
examination le Mental and Educational Ability Test, 
Physics, Chemistiy Biology. Economics, Civics, 
Geography, History, Mathematics etc 

Previous years solved Papers are also given 

Ask anv tKHikbf'llc'i in voui town or write to ns on tin 1 address 
given In'low 

Upkar Prakashan 

?/11 A, Swadeshi Bima Nagar, AGRA - 282 002 
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Colgate's 
trusted formula works 
to give you clean, 
fresh breath... 
strong, healthy teeth 
every time you brush. 


Here's how: 


BIB 


Odour- and decay-causing bacteria 
grow in food particles trapped 
between your teeth 

■■■■■■ Colgate's unique active foam 
° reaches deep to remove dangerous 

hJ T Total food particles and bacteria 

Result Fresh breath confidence, 

[ | ] J j protection against decay, 

Li-t-t i strong healthy teeth 

Remember to brush with Colgate Dental Cieam 
after every meal* Stop bad breath fight tooth decay 


You'll love its fresh minty taste! 






SKY CHART 



SKY IN APRIL 
Mars becomes retrograde 

T HE Earth \* now gradually approaching On 5 
Mais. In their respective orbits, thev are begin 


1 Mais. In their respective orbits, thev are 
now moving side by side. Since the speed of 
the Earth is (always) taster than that of 
Man>, and the urbit of Mars lies beyond that 
of the Earth. Mars would now appear 
trailing backward (westward) 'in the *ky. 
This retrogadc motion of Mats occurs once 
every two years. At the beginning oi 
the current veai. Mars was seen slightly 
north of the st.ir Spied in Virgo. Since then 
it has been advancing forward (eastward), 
and becoming ever brighter. On lit March, 
it jptos seen between Libra and Scorpius, 
sttttung us the most bright object around. 
1U forward motion is now coming to a halt. 


On 5 April, it will become retrograde and 
begin to step hack towards Spied. This will 
continue till 20 June, whenceafter it re¬ 
sumes its forward motion for another two 
years 

Saturn, now in its brightest phase (looks 
as bright <t* Rtgel in Orion) and to be seen 
m Libra somewhere between Mars and 
Spied, is also in retrograde. Jupiter will also 
become retrograde by the end of the month. 
In tact, if you see a planet rising in the east 
just before of after the local sunset, you 
must be sure that the planet is in retrograde 
motion, very bright in appearance* and 
bigger in size than u$o&l. This should be the 
most favourable time for observing them, as 


Nagpur 21.00 H (1ST)* 15:4.1964 
Latitude -■ 213' N Longitude * 7W E 
Sidereal Tima - lOh. 22m. 18.6s. 

they spend the whole night with (lie 
observer. 

IJke the outer planets, the inner ones., 
Mercury and Venus, also become retrograde 
when they come closest to the Earth. 
Mercury is now present in the evening sky. 
only a few degrees to the left of Aries, apd 
can edsilv he spotted with the naked eye 
during the first week of April. It will then 
become retrograde on 12 April, and leave 
the evening sky because of its westward, 
motion. It will soon overtake'the Su ij on 22' 
April,and come closest to the fiarjtli on April 
25. It reappears in the morning du*k $W 
the first week of May , . 
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150 Short courses 
in the following 
technical disciplines 



SHORT COURSES ' 
FOR, ,\ 
ENGINEERS 
AND SCIENTIST! 
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SEMINARS FOR AML -* MAY ^ 

\ * * 

* ^tarEnergy Applications \ t\ 

* instrument Selection 

* Basic Electronics for Sdew^W' 

* Refractories Their ApptfcJmtyM 

% <eramit and Glasses for 

* Minicomputers, hBcrocm#^^ y Rfo) \ 

Controllers for WocefS Qwtfoj * ■ ■ \ v >. 

* Patent law for i fr riH j afr ^ || 

* A Practical Approach to^^'O^tservatioil ^ jyfl 

* Miciowave Technology Aspirations 

for Industry A 

* Basic financing and $ 

\ Scientists and Technic*) ^ , f 'j 

' * Biotechnology: M 

* Finding and Licensing N*wp««focts •* \»| 

and Terhnology * 
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The Centre is dedicated to 
the provision of continuing 
education courses fora broad 
spectrum of professionals. 
The courses emphasize the 
PRACIICAL Aspects of sci¬ 
ence and engineering with 
only that theoretical develop¬ 
ment necessary to foster the 
understanding of new con¬ 
cepts. 

The Centre’s practical ly-onen- 
ted courses are taught by 
renowned practicing profe¬ 
ssionals from industry, aca- 


' x' e 

dgnila and consulting orga- " M ’m 
hlsations. They am carefully •« 
Selected for their expertise in 
specific technical field*, for 4 
their current practical know¬ 
ledge and for their didatic 
ability. 

The CENTRE schedules Its 
cdurseS at it* Academic 
Centre at 5, Lindsay Street 
(1st Floor) Cateutta-ftOQBr*, 

West Bengal in addition 
coprse* are also offered in 
oom st ni endy located places/ 
'0Kt^|e tb* country. 


1. Analytical Chemistry (AC) 

2 Architectural Engineering(AE) 

3 Automotive Enginee ring (All) 

4 Biochemistry (BC) 

5 Ceramir/Glass Technology (CC) 

6 Chemical/Process Engineering (CP^ 

7 Civil/Construction Engineering (CE) 

8 Clinical Lab Technology (CL) 

9 Coal Technology (CT) 

10 Cosmetic/Chem Specialities (CS) 

11 Cost Engineering (CO) 

12 Elec Power Util Engineering (PE) 

13. Electronics Engineering (EL) 

14. Energy Technology (ET) 

15. Environmental Technology (EV) 

16 Food Technology (FD) 

17 Industrial Engineering (It) 

18 Industrial Safety (SE) 

19 Iron/Steel Technology (IS) 

20. Manufacturing Engineering (CM) 

21 Laboratory Instrumentation. (LZ) 

22 Mechanical Design Engineering (ML) 
23. Medical Science (MD) 

24 Metal Forming/MFC (MTj 

25 Metallurgy (MN) 

26 Non ■ Util - Power Engineering (NP) 

27 Offshore Technology (OT) 

28 Organic Chemistry (OC) 

29 Packaging Technology (PK) 

JO Paints & Coating Tec hnolog\ (PC) 

31 Paper & Pulp Tec hnology iPP) 

32 Petroleum lec hnologv (PT) 

33 Pharmacc-Hiticril lerhnolog\ f PH j 

34 Plant E ngmeer ing (PI j 

35 Plastic s Tec hnology (PI) 

36 Process Instrumentation (IZ) 

37 PuiC hasing (Pin 

38 Sales and Marketing (SM; 

39 Technical Management (IM, 

40 Textiles (IX) 


THE CENTRE FOR PROFESSIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 

Div of Technology & Research 
Associates 

5, Lindsay Street (1st Floor) 
Calc utta - 700 087. 







TELL US 


■■■ why people 


S OME objects float in wain while other* 
sink Whether a hndv including the 
human body—will float m sink depends on 
its specific gravity Spmlic giavity is the 
ratio of the density ol the hndv to that ol 
water. The specific gravity of human body is 
found to vary between 0 *) and 1 05. In fresh 
water, a person has to have a specific gravity 
less than 0 9N7 r » to he able to float. When 
we inhale and till our lungs with air the 
specific giavilv ol the hndv decreases and it 
increases when we exhale 
In a sludv of hundred males. (<. High- 
more ct jJ found that only 16 per cent were 
constitutionally non floaters and would 
sink even w th their lungs full nt air Among 
hoys onlv 7 such smkeis were present in a 
sample of 1040. The ability to float v\as 
found to he maximum in the range oI 10 to 
13 year* 

Why is drowning so commonplace il the 
maiority of people can float.' The reason is 
simple, people panic and start breathing 
frantically and swallow water along with air 
Once the lungs are partially tilled with 
water, two things can happen First, the 
specilic gravity 1 ot the body may increase 
sufficiently to make the person sink 
Second, even it the person manages to float 
the capacity o! the alveoli in the lungs to 
exchange raihnn dioxide tor ah could he 
drastically reduced resulting m suffocation 
All this can happen so quickly that on an 
average it takes onlv 40 seconds lor u peison 
to drown 

Another hazard, fortunately not preva¬ 
lent m our seas is the danger of hypother¬ 
mia. when the hndv gefs cold. Hndv heat is 


Shaded regions are the parts of the body 
that lose heat readily in cold water 




lost twenty times faster in water than in an 
of the same temperature. The heat loss is 
mostly from the sides ot the chest, the head 
and neck, and the groin where the legs join 
the trunk. As the body gets colder, the 
hlood vessels to the extremities constrict to 
prevent further loss or heat and to keep the 
vital organs like the heart, hiain and the 
lungs warm. The skin, muscles and gut can 
survive for over an houi without hlood 
circulation hut the brain will get damaged 
irieversihlv lust alter tour minutes Once 
the hodv temperature goes down to 29 4 to 
32 2 degrees centigrade (the normal tem- 

Heat-Escape-Lessening-Posturv iheip) to 
conserve body heat 



perature is 37.2 degrees centigrade), it can 
lose its ability to warm itself without 
external help Below 29.4 degrees centig¬ 
rade the heart stops beating, but prior to 
this the peison loses judgement and coordi¬ 
nation and will inhale water. And the cause 
of death will be wrongly attributed to 
drowning. 

Wrong methods of first aid mav actually 
kill the hypothermia victim rather than 
revive him. Vigorous rubbing of the limbs 
or the application of hot water bottles will 
lead to what is known as afterdrop -the 
cooler blood from the extremities is 
pumped back through the heart decteasing 
only briefly the temperature of the heart, 
hut causing heart failure. This happens 
if the temperature falls below 30 degrees 
centigrade. Making the victim breathe 
warm air (40 degrees centigrade) saturated 
with water vapour to raise the body temper¬ 
ature is a good method of reviving The next 
best method is to put him m a hot bath 
(42 2 degrees centigrade;, although henx 
too lies the risk of an afterdrop. 

Swimming m cold water can lead to rapid 
cooling of the body, due to the increased 
flow of body heat into the surroundings 
Then the best way for a swimmer to 
conserve hodv heat is to resort to 
I leal-Escape-Lessening-PosLure. holding 
the arms tightly against the chest, with the 
thighs raised and pressed together and the 
legs crossed. 

The body in this position will not be 
stable, however. The body weight acts 
downward through the centre ot gravity and 
the upward thrust of the water is through 
the centre of buoyancy. 

Since these two forces do not act along a 
line the body tends to rotate in the forwarc 
direction The new 1 position of equilibrium 
has the head down and the legs up. A lift 
jacket will avoid this awkward situation and 
will help keep the body erect 

Finally, we are asked not to swim after a 
meal. This is because hlood is diverted to 
(he stomach alter the meal, to aid digestion. 
If the heart is weak or the swimming too 
vigorous, blood supply to the stomach gets 
shut down since more oxygen is demanded 
by the exercising muscles Since the sto¬ 
mach must contract when it has food in it, 
it will continue to contract until its muscles 
run out of oxygen, and the person will 
sutler abdominal cramps and drown. 

B. F. Chhapgg ) 

Or. 8 F Chhapqar is Scientific Officer fof 
Aquatic Radioactivity Studies at the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre. Bombay. 
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Remember the ancient Egyptians and How is it possible that nobody's ever heard 
their fabulous wealth?Even today the of this incredible formula? Don’t worry, 
tombs of the Pharoahs yield spectacular lots of people have. Only they’ve kept silent 
quantities of gold, silver, diamonds and about it for obvious reasons King Artaxerxes 
other precious stones How did they > of Egypt used this formula to attain the 
ever amass these incredible riches? pinnacle of power. Much later. Napoleon 


The answer is contained in this / 
startlingly powerful 200-page secret / 
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YOU ANYTHING YOU WANT IN LIFE! ?■■■-: 

Money, fame success. happiness* 
love power they're all yours for the 
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a flood of riches into your life... j 

how to read, control and dominate 

other people s thoughts. ^ 
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and control your 

own destiny how to j 

heat people through the^C ralf!|H§0 
power of psychic energy 
and rid yourself of illnesses in an 

amazingly short time how to^^w| 
understand the seven periodicals 
movements of your 'life cycle' and take ^ 
full advantage of them all these as well 
as many other closely guarded ancient 
secrets hitherto kepi under a veil of 
silence and superstition can now be yours 1 


' pinnacle of power. Much later. Napoleon 
_ did the same 

\ Today. Rockefeller. Onassis. Jean Paul 
J Getty. Howard Hughes-all tremendously 
\? successful people who started out very 
poor in life - they are just a few of the 
r..v>v people who have used the power of 
this formula with staggering results 
NOW YOU CAN TOO' This is the 
chance you’ve been waiting fori This 
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BANK RECRUITMENT 

PROBATIONARY OFFICERS/CLERKS 


“Specialised Training in NSB 
Regular/Correspondence Courses has proved 
to be the guaranteed way to secure jobs in 
Banks as Probationary Officers & Clerks.” 

.says Editor, Citylight, Bombay. 


if you have applied to State Bank of India s 
or any Nationalised Bank Boards, for 
PO or Clerical Post Join our Course now. 
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Banking: TffliOur Professional Success Earned is wm 

A Rewarding Career*,' L/J Commitment Success Deserved: JjlijSI 


Banking: TE 

A Rewarding Careen ’ 

Neatly 2500 Probationary Officers^9 
are recruited every year by Banks 
in India This avenue of direct recruitment 
as Probafmnary Officers in Banks offers a 
promising career for bright young people 
today Any graduate between 21 and 
28 year s can apply for the post The job 
brings a handsome remuneration , serurifv 
of serum* and job satisfaction The work 
content is rich and varied And, after 
nationalisation. Bank robs have acquired a 
new status because now the Banks have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of building a better India Today in our 
Banks, our social ideals find a dynanm 
expression Bank tubs, therefore, offer the 
opportunity and challenge to participate 
tr j haptnp our < ountry's future 
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Merit through ^ ‘ffink 
Competitive Exams: lOf M 

When i in inil ii at r 

Proburiotiiin Offiicis Clerks 
• ire d i'i niifj uf mft'ii'iiJs <>l almost e\je r V 
three months by one Bank or another, 
large numbers apph for them and appear 
for the intensely i ompehtrve exams based 
on general intelligent e tests Standards of 
evaluation are mast nqorous and impartial 
The penentaqc of success is lower than 
0 5'A In 1*) *) $n tram a total of b : j lakh 
applicants J.WO were taken as POs by 
Banks Tne»eton\ every single additional 
mark that you con get becomes important 
A provenlyi ompetent, s pv* i absed and 
thorough coaching becomes o MUST 


We coach in regular fA 

Courses at Bombay, Pune ) 

and by POSTAl TUITION ^7 JJL 
throughout India for objective^*"” 7 
and descriptive test of PO exams ‘ 

All sublet ts- I) Reasoning (verbal, logical, 
non verbal) (2) Quantitative Aptitude 

(3) General Awarpness and Current Affairs 

(4) English Comprehension (5) Essays, 
letters, precis-writing are covered exhau s- 
hvely Specialised practice books on all 
subjects covering thousands of typical 
and actual exam questions are supplied 

in the Course These books are not sold 
to ui/iers 


NSB’s Faith in JIHeM 
Specialisation: j-ss| Br M> 

SCHOOL OF Ijfy 

Notional Sc bool of Banking, BANKING WP 
head quartered at Bombay za=L W 

was founded a few years ago _1 

as a spec lahsed institute providing ZTZ —> 
coaching mainly for BANK RECRUITMENT 
exams of POs and Clerks 
It has groLvn rapidly and is now the largest 
pre recruitment training institute in the 
< ountry Our continuous research and 
on going study ofobiei tiue and descriptive 
exam question papers have contributed 
to our present pre eminence as the central 
institute for BANK RECRUITMENT 
training 


Success Earned is 
Success Deserved: 

\ ^CTWtBIW 

IVc? are just a few years oldjk k^wSa NAbwk 
but our successes have been 
noted across the country Help ond 
recognition have come from everywhere 
and in abundance Te t after test, 
hundreds of our students join the 20 
Nationalised Banks. State Bank, Associate 
Banks. LIC. GIC . ECGC as Officers 
The subjects, syllabus, pattern of tests 
and exammmq body (NIBM) for all these 
exams are same Naturally we have a 
single common BRPO course for all 
these exams Success oriented students 
join the Course well in advance of the 
test and benefit by our step by step and 
exhaustive coaching Admissions are 
open round the year but the numh « r rf 
admissions is limited to the num 1 <■ • of 
vacancies declared by Banks 

The entire course materials and books 
are supplied on urgent basis in large 
instalments to those whose exams 
are scheduled soon 

JOIN NOW AND PREPARE FOR A 
RICH AND REWARDING CAREER 
For details of vacancies, application 
forms and our special courses, write 
today with Rs 2,-PO or M O to 
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the only specialised Bank Recruitment institute in the country. 


Our Specialised Books available on M O (no VPP) 

1) Shorn uts in Numei ical Ability Rs 20 - 

2) Test n» Reasoning-Made Simple Rs 20' 

3) hngiish Language Made Simple Rs 20 

4) Cle r ic-il Aptitude-Made Simple Rs 15 - 


5) Quantitative Aptitude Qt-Bank I Rs 40 - 

6) Quantitative Aptitudo-Hints Part II Rs 25 - 

7) Logical Reasoning-Made Simple Rs 60 - 
8i General Knowledge-Made Simple Rs 30 - 
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FEEDBACK 


INTEGRATED 

BIOLOGY 

This is with reference to the viewpoints on 
Integrated Biology', by Kev. I^ancy Pereira 
(February. 1984). 

1 am not one o! those teaching in any of 
the ‘best university departments’ nor am I 
(as a consequence 7 ) perhaps one of the 
‘better minds' as correlated by Rev. Pereira. 
This may be the reason why my mind works 
in a direction contrary to what the author 
has written in support of integrated Biolo¬ 
gy 1 and the expei iment that is in progress at 
the Bombay University. Rev. Pereira has 
analysed all aspects of the possible critic¬ 
isms that are likely to be advanced against 
an integrated course in biology. His intro¬ 
duction to the writeup is superb and well 
illustrated to show how the world is at 
present io be viewed as a single 'organism' 
floating in the immensity of space (and 
there could be many more such ‘organisms 1 
at various levels ol ‘organisation’ distri¬ 
buted widely throughout the universe). 

While it may be true that biology is 
heading towards a kind of integrated 
holistic approach, we must not forget that 
this is not altogether a novel approach. This 
is exactly the way early naturalists, such as 
the ancient Greek philosophers, viewed 
nature and tried to understand it. What is 
happening today is simply a return to the 
ancient w iv ol learning, though with grea 
ter insights as to what a living system is. It. 
in the 3rd century BC, only a handful of 
philosophers could contemplate holistically 
about life on the Earth, today, a similar 
understanding nf the living world is ex¬ 
pected from s.'mes ol students who pass out 



tion papers [or two sections of questions in 
the same paper]—one m integrated biology 
and another in traditional biology (Botany. 
Zoology or Microbiology) and see the per¬ 
formance of each student. Even the courses 
offered in biology departments at the va¬ 
rious centres of learning could be in two 
streams: one with an integrated holistic 
approach and the other with a traditional 
emphasis. 

D.E. P.JEYASINGH 

Madras Christian Catleqe, 

Madras SOOtm 


I disagree with the views of Lancy Pereira 
(February 1984) on introduction of an 
Integrated Biology at university level. He is 
not aware of the Central Board of Secondary 
Education syllabus. The so called “Inte¬ 
grated Biology" is already being taught to 
the students of standards X. XI and XII in 
sufficient detail. Every sub-biological 
branch—evolution, molecular biophysics, 
bio-chemistry. biology, genetics, etc is dealt 
with, in this course. The only difference is 
that the course is spread over three years. 

I feel that the Universities are right in 
offering specialisations in particular sub- 
biological fields, when there is so much 
burgeoning knowledge, with more being 
added continuously. 

SHIV NATH 

Hititnder Saqar 
Dvhradun, 

I’P 24M 001 


from our universities that offer an inte¬ 
grated approach to biology. But the ques¬ 
tion is. do they really acquire such a broad 
understanding of the living world? 

Study of an organism starts with a study 
of its parts. It is only after mastering the 
aspects of all its parts that one understands 
the whole organism in the right perspec¬ 
tive. When one teaches plant science, for 
instance, one has to begin with the parts of 
a seed plant. Only later the student is 
gradually introduced to different types of 
plants, etc. Similarly, a detailed study of 
biology under separate headings such as 
Botany. Zoology and Microbiology has its 
own advantages as the % students come to 
understand the diversity of life on this 
planet. Rev. Pereira has rightly said [to 
quote] "....I am not saying that a more 
specialised study of animals or plants or 
microbes as separate disciplines is not good 
or useful biology.. ". 

While it is true that at certain levels of 
learning an integrated approach mav be¬ 
come necessary, it need not replace a 
detailed study of plants, animals and mic¬ 
robes. While some of the centres of learning 
in the country could experiment with 
integrated biology courses (as is being done 
at the Bombay University), other centres 
could and should continue somewhat in the 
traditional style, teaching biology under 
separate disciplines of Botany. Zoology and 
Microbiology, though there still could be 
more interaction between these disciplines 
in certain borderline areas. 

Regaiding high scoring in competitive 
exams by students of integrated biology 
courses, perhaps in such exams the ques¬ 
tions are set by persons who are biased 
towaids such an integrated approach to. 
biology It may be a good experiment to 
offer in such competitive exams two ques- 


OhI Those printer's devils 

An errm has ^rept in on page 65. para I. 
line 7 ot mv artulc Uaylight robbers' 
(March 1984) It should read with a little 
expertise, the bin s mav hv sprayed with an 
insecticide", and not the uiains. a* men 
tioned in the article. 
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. J. TAMHANKAR. 


In scientifically speaking (March 1984). 
the answer for dressing 1 is not appropriate. 
By definition. ‘The process of removal of 
gangue. that is, unwanted impurities from 
the ore is technically termed as ore- 
dressing or concentration of ore and not as 
turning ores into pure metal.’ 

c ntmhatwe S. VUAYARAGHAVAN 

Kerala 


In our article on Marine Minerals (March 
1984) an error has crept in our reporting 
two figures. On page 57, column 3, under 
Chemicals and metals from sea water the 
figures 222 and 530 should read as 356 and 
1352 respectively. 

R. A. NAGLE 

Cranium Extraction Division. 

BANC Bombay 
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Titanium—the metal with a 
^future 

Thd article 'The metal with a future - 
Titanium' (January 1984) by Dr R M 
Sathe deserves congratulations The last 
sentence nt the article, 'And in case our 
resources get exhausted we can always 
import it trom the moon’, probably reflects 
author's deep anxiety about the future 
availability of titanium-hearmg raw mate¬ 
rials. 

In the text. Dr. Sathe has rightly men¬ 
tioned ilr.ienite and rutile as the two most 
important minerals of titanium which are 
available in Kerala, Tamil Nadu, and Orissa, 
► especially the llmenites. 

It is pertinent to mention that India has 
vast deposits of bauxites taluminium- 
hcarmg ores used in the production of 
aluminium metal) and Indian bauxites are 
characteristically high in titama (TiO l .) con¬ 
tent. With the current estimated reserves of 
Indian bauxites placed at more than 1.350 
million tonnes, the contained titama may 
correspond to nearly 135 million tonnes, 
that is, more than the titama contained in 
the combined reserves of ilmenite and 
rutile 

Finely giound bauxite ore is treated with 
caustic soda to dissolve alumina, leaving a 
i solid residue called ‘bauxite residue’ or red 
) mud' typically containing Fed).35%, \\ d), 
23%, TiOj 17% and Sit) . >%. besides minute 
quantities of vanadium and gallium For 
every tonne of processed bauxite 0 3 to*0 4 
tonnes nt red mud are produced Over the 
years, we have accumulated millions of 
tonnes of red mud. Huge quantities of red 
mud will he generated by the giant MALCO 
plant, at Coimbatore, when it goes on 
stieam This material is a waste product and 
is presently leff behind m ponds occupying 
large land areas This causes serious en¬ 
vironmental pollution problems, besides 
the loss of metal values contained m it 

Red mud is a potential source of tita¬ 
nium. especially because the original baux¬ 
ite has undetgone costly physical and 
i chemical treatments and the extremely fine 
r powdery material is ideal for further physi¬ 
co-chemical operations to recover titanium. 
Development of such a technology is a 
challenging task but well within the realms 
of a possibility. Add to this minute quanti¬ 


ties of rare and strategic metals like vana¬ 
dium and gallium, which also can be 
recovered simultaneously as a bonus to give 
an overall economic benefit in the extrac¬ 
tion ot the all-important titanium from 
Indian bauxites. 

Recovery of titanium (along with other 
important constituents of red mud) thus 
will not onlv enormously enhance the 
quantitative potential ol the metal with a 
future' hut will conserve the nnneial wealth 
of the countiv on one hand and solve the 
environmental pollution problem caused hy 
the indiscriminate disposal of red mud For 
many manv wars to come we may not have 
to make a trip to the Moon, at least for 
titanium 

B. R. SANT 

( *»//? h lutf hi • 

I read with interest the article Titanium' 
the metal with a future". (January 1^84) 
Titanium as pointed out. has diverse appli¬ 
cations I wish to point out a new applica¬ 
tion of a titanium alloy in the field ot 
orthodontics to perform tooth movements. 
Titanium at temperatures above 1,625'K 
rearranges into a body icntied cubic lattice, 
called the beta phase The beta structure 
can be maintained at loom temperature bv 
the addition of elements like molybdenum 
or columbiuni. Such alloys called the beta 
stabilised titaniums have unique properties. 


A composition alloy of 11% molybde¬ 
num. 6% zirconium and 4% tin with 
beta titanium in the form of a wire has the 
following physical propeities: Modulus of 
elasticity ■=■ 9. iOO.UO psi Yield 
strength -170.000 psi, YS»L ratio--1 8x 
10 (stainless sic cl — 1 1 \ Jo ) 

This wire has been found lo have near 
ideal properties in performing tooth move¬ 
ments The wire has excellent torrnability, 
high spring hack and is weldable These 
fultil mod nt Ihe critcna of woes fur use ill 
orthodontic appliances For a comparable 
section of steel wire, the beta titanium wire 
delivers fmu limes gieatei fmee N.tinol 
wires.Lhuugh lhe\ compare well.lack torrna- 
hilitv 

Roth beta titanium and mtmol wires arc 
expensive Orthodontists import the wire 
tor use. and Indian uistoins lew 320% 
duly thus taking the costs to sMI higher 
values This takes it out of reach of the 
average prac titioricr since lour to six units 
or wiic are required pet patient India 
having vast resources of titanium, should 
shed its lethaigv and heenme a leading 
manufacturer of titanium spnngi. anti sta¬ 
bilised titaniums This pioducf has great 
potential both at home arid abroad 


K. JYOTHINURA KUMAR 

tKyuttnwnt «/ urtfuntuntiy , 

V*di\ u{ ( nitvu*’ I'll tint!i<iw 
kerult i. 
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10 Halley's comet 
<&sappoint viewers? 

Vtt TILL the return of Halley's comet in 
Tf 1985-86 be a most spectacular 
astronomical event 7 It appears we are in 
for a disappointment What will the 
! comet look like 7 Surveying the situa 
tion, lan Halliday of the Herzberg Insti¬ 
tute of Astrophysics in Ottawa, Canada, 
lays the comet will not look good (The 
Journal of the Royal Astronomical Socie¬ 
ty of Canada) 

The appearance of the comet in 1910 
was so spectacular that, photographed 
by the largest telescopes of the time, it 
became a kind of astronomical allegovy 
Soon after the comet s closest approach 
to the Sun, it had a bright coma (the 

n us and dusty clouds that envelop 
udeus of a comet) and a luminous 
double tail extending across a fourth of 
the sky (SCIENCE TODAY, September 
1983, p J5) According to Halliday, 
however, the geometry of the comet's 
orbit on it s 1985-86 passage will be the 
least favourable of its 29 previously 
recorded passages Halleys comet fol¬ 
lows an elongated elliptical orbit in¬ 
clined at an angle of 18 degrees to the 
plane of the ecliptic (the principal plane 
of the orbits of the planet) A comet is at 
its brightest and displays its fullest range 
of activity near the perihelion (the point 
m its orbit where it is closest to the 
Sun) When Halleys comet reaches 
perihelion on February 9, 1986, the 
Earth will be on the opposite side of the 
Sun from it indeed the comet the Sun 
and the Earth will be nearly aligned 
Trom *hi Lartli the comet will appear 
less than five degrees north of the Sun 
and some distance to the west As a 
result it will rise less than an hour 
before the Sun m a region of bright 
twilight 

The comet will come closest to the 
Earth on 27 November 1985 soon after 
tt passes above the plane of the ecliptic 
on its way toward the Sun, and on 11 
April 1986 about a month after it passes 
below the plane of the ecliptic on its way 
out of the inner solar system In neither 
case will it be particularly close to the 
Earth and in both cases it will be more 
than one astronomical unit (the distance 
< from the Earth to the Sun) from the 
i Sun At these solar distances, the comet 
is not likely to give rise to the expected 
spectacular celestial display However 


since the Halley's comet is the only 
short'penod comet that reliably displays 
a full range of cometary activity and that 
has a well worked-out orbit, it is possible 
for scientists to plan scientific missions 
In advance, this is more than a compen¬ 
sation for the disappointing, less glo¬ 
rious, appearance of the comet 

—C. Ube«oi 

Gosh Is neither a sheep 
nor a j{oat 

H EY» What sort of an animal is this 
4 gosh 7 Take a close look at the 
photograph below Ir you think its a goat 
then you are wrong And, nor is it a 
sheep 

British scientists have manipu¬ 
lated the cells of embryos and produced 
these sheep-goat chimeras The animals 
combine the characters of both sheep 
and goats (For details please see page 18) 
Not many animals survived nor all the 
survivors produced by the embryo man¬ 
ipulation technique, had chimenc char 
acters But the technique has for the 
first time produced viable offspring be¬ 
tween two different mammalian species, 
sheep (Ovis ones) and goat (Copra 
htreus) Rat chimeras (Mm mrnculm- 
Mus caroh) only had been produced 
formerly 



Sheep~goat chimera 


The technique opens up exciting vis 
tas of producing offspring between very 
different animal species Even the en¬ 
dangered species might be helped by 
creating suitable conditions for the 
embryos The latter can be reared safely 
in a host mother of another type 
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Prof. Abdus Salem 

Third World Academy 


A Third World Academy’ has been 
launched at last. Prof Abdus Salam, 
the Pakistani Nobel-laureate and a 
physicist, is its first president Prof 
Salam is known for his concern for the 
directions of the Third World science 
and a champion of the Third World 
scientists “The Academy’ says Salam, 
“will be happy to advise governments 
and other bodies’* on matters concern¬ 
ing science, development and tech¬ 
nology 

To begin with, the Academy has 25 
full fellows (two Nobel prize-winners) 
who are existing members of the presti 
gious academies and 14 associate fel 
lows The latter are from developing 
countries but working in the West The 
functions of the Academy will be to 
support “good men" m developing coun¬ 
tries, to publish a scientific newsletter 
about third world science and to prom¬ 
ote scientific “South-South’ collabora¬ 
tion 


Unisexual lizards 

Y OU may not believe it but some of 
the communities of whiptail lizards 
(genus Cnemidophorus) in the south 
western US and northern Mexico consist 
of entirely females This is an example o» 
unisexual lizards which produce their 
young without fertilising their eggs A 
hint of their possible existence was first 
given by a Russian zoologist Ilya 
Darevsky, in 1958 This has now been 
experimentally proved reports ^Charles 
Cole, the curator in the department of 
herpetology at the American Museum of 
Natural history. New York, USA 
The experiment was carried out in the 
lab by raising the first generation 
females m the absence of males These 
were then watched until they reached 
sexual maturity and produced a second 
generation in the continued absence of 
Gonthwerf on page 14 
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xpmtfsmt in print, 
‘leader lfokesh Sharma 
; tym fep**p$cetacm Yuri Malyshev 
'../a^lpeoiMidy Sjbrekalov, would be back 
... wRh£lts. with a wealth of information. 

Ii^dufoand Russian scientists will be 
7f busy?* analysing and interpreting the 
data^otographs collected in the course 
O? t|e fiifct Indo-Soviet space Right 
whitin' lasted for eight days. Perhaps, the 
‘ tuHifopact of this space research will be 
'known only after months (If not years), 
when the hundreds and thousands of 
photographs and charts have been analy¬ 
sed. Remarkably, five minutes of space 
probes or remote sensing of the Earth 
with muttispectraJ special cameras do as 
much work as two years of aerial photo¬ 
graphy by 50 aircrafts and 80 years of 
prospecting by geologists. This is just 
one instance of the manifold powers of 
space research and our scientists are 
definetely going to be busy decoding the 
results of our maiden, manned space 
venture. 

On 3 April 1984, the transport space¬ 
craft of the SoyUz-T series, Soyuz-T-11, - 
launched the international crew of cos¬ 
monauts into the near-Earth orbit. On 5 
April, it successfully docked with the 
orbital station Salyut-7, where a rigor¬ 
ous schedule of studies were carried out 
by "the cosmonauts. The Salyut-7 was 
launched on 19 April, 1982, and since 
then it has served as a docking and an 
experimental station. It has hosted two 
long-duration expeditions lasting 211 
(the longest in space) and 150 days and 
two visiting expeditions. Decades of 
research and experimentation have led 
Soviet scientists to evolve a three- 
vehicle system for the exploration of 
space. This consists of the orbital labora¬ 
tory,Salyut-7. a vehicle of the Spyux-T 
series to take the cosmonauts to and fro 
and a ferry cargo craft, of the Progress 
senes. The latter brought to Salyut over 
one tonne of fuel and iOO other odd 
items for the recent Indo-Soviet space 
trip. 

, The space laboratory Salyut-7 orbits 
%be Earths every 90 minutes at an 
'altitude of 280 km. Its two cylinders are 
divided into four functional sections: 
l>. equipment working., .rest and tran&i- 

craft* a*c dhcked 

Ji.i t "''Ft 




with it.. The living compartment has a 
bedtattn arid a kitchen .with a dining 
table "with damns for crockery. A 
psychological 'trick* is used to give the 
illusion Of a door and a ceiling (there 
being no floor or top in space). Also, it is 
possible to replace systems that are worn 
out, to take the orbital complex to 
higher orbits, to replenish the fuel in 
orbit and to turn or stabilise the craft, at 
will. 

Several new features are incorporated 
in the Soyuz-T-11 space-craft. Though 
belonging to the Soyuz-T series, it is a 
totally new generation space-craft built 
on the modular principle. The new 
orientation system makes it possible to 
locate the Sun, the stars and the Earth 
at a great speed and to automatically 
orient itself accordingly. It can even fly 
past the Salyut station and choose a 
free-docking joint. A micro-climate, of 
pressure 780 mm/Hg and temperature 
21*C, is maintained in the space-craft. 

The Indo-Soviet space flight has far 
reaching implications, scientifically and 
politically. Several Indian organisations, 
the Indian Space Research Organisation, 
the Institute of Air Medicine run by the 
1 Indian Air Force, the Department of 
Meteorology and the Post and Telegraph 
will be greatly benefited by the results of 
the space flight. But the many dividends 
will be greatly multiplied in future. 

The cosmonauts made 628 passes over 
India. Pictures from the space-craft will 
enable experts to track the hurricanes, 
demarcate flooded areas, monitor the 
growth and denudation of forest areas, 
watch crops, predict their yields and 
even the diseases which might affect 
them, provide continuous data on 
$oow-melting and river flow, the onset 
of the monsoon, etc. Even the different 
types of trees will be identified in dense 
and difficult-of- access forests: 

Remote sensing experiments are ex¬ 
pected to reveal mineral-, oil- and gas¬ 
bearing sites. In the field of material 
science, the results arc expected to find 
applications in the production of semi* 
. ^^d^ m^erialsi super-pure crys- 
ifttar cells and in the development 
*ids for cardiovascular and 


vestibular disorders. Past experiments j 
had revealed that several valuable tawV'i 
materials and minerals are produced 
space in conditions of weightlesshe^ 


and deep vacuum. Already 
stronger than even high-quality 
and as light as wood, has beenproduc^jjh 
in space. Special mono-crystals used fo 
semi-conductors, transistors electro*®, 
accoustics, high-frequency technology, ;; 
optics, etc have already been produced^ 
in. the zero-gravity environment of** 
space. v Ki 

On the biomedical front, experiments ^ 
were planned to study the effects of the 
microgravity environment existing in 
space on humans. Studies on cardio¬ 
vascular. deconditioning, space sickness'; 
and disturbance of motor functions were .. 
carried out, along with measures for 
counter the same. Effects of certatti. '; 
yogic asanas on problems typical of ' 
space travel (like Increased blood flow in ' 
the head resulting in heavy and swollen 
heads, headache, giddiness, ossifica¬ 
tion of bony tissues, etc) formed a part of 
studies in space. The results will indicate 
the success or tailure of the yogic asanas 
in overcoming space maladies. The yogic 
excercises performed evevy ten minutes, 
by Rakesh Sharma were Pranayama, . 
Stithikarana, Vyayama and the asanas 
Padahasta. Parimitra Trikona and Ustra. 
The experiments in biomedical sciences' 1 
will further enhance our knowledge 
concerning the cosmonauts 1 psychic 
conditions, their capacity for decision¬ 
making, and the different ways to 
achieve self-control in space. 

In short, this space flight heralds a 
new era for India, with wide and impor¬ 
tant implications in all walks of life— 
meteorology, geology, agriculture, 
medicine, physical science, etc. At pre¬ 
sent, about 1,200 research, design and 
production organisations of the USSR 
use space information. According to 
calculations, the use of this data 
amounts to a saving of 500 to 600 
million roubles per year. India is special¬ 
ly suited to exploit this space-based 
information, in view of its agricultural . 
economy and its dependance on mon- , 
soons. Let's march ahead. 
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K ifoh they did after scientists 
Initial difficulties of maintain- 
In favourable conditions in 

iteace of unfsexuahty in verte¬ 
xes tome fundamental ques- 
ut how and why it happens, 
hat has been observed is that 
: unisexual lizards exist there 
Hr Men, in recent geologic time, a 
jjgMfting of climatic conditions and 
changes of plant communities, So the 
j experts suggest that some time hi the 
pet the grassland species of whipttii 
interbred with the desert Species, pro¬ 
ducing hybrids. As in the case with mept 
Jjftterspeciflc hybrids, the initial crosses 
prbbably included both males and 
Annies, most of them sterile. At the 
tome time the hybrids prahaWy cofh- 
gated successfully wfth die nAn-Mrid* 
tii the mixed desert-grassland habitats. 
TV first-generation hybrid rhales would 
wt disappeared eventually, hut any 
females capable of duplicating chromo- 
homes in their ova would have perpetu¬ 
ated their kind. > 
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Now the bUnd can bp 
telephone operators 

T HERE is good news Cor the Mind and 
the partially sighted. A new Braille 
manual, which can be read by both the 
blind and the sighted, increases their 
chances of getting employed in tele¬ 
phone switchboard jobs. A blind oper¬ 
ator terminal converts the visual dis¬ 
plays of the answering position into 
Braille, a system of raised dots which 
can be interpreted by touch. 

The texts are composed of raised dots 
impressed into special thick, soft paper; 
-the blind person reads them by feeling 
them with his fingertips. The very same 
text is printed in conventional form on 
At same page for the sighted instructor. 
j9Mh trainees and instructors can thus 
w fcjBB the subject matter at the same 

new manual is being developed in 
ifrtft Germany. 


NtiftRMDfc TOtttV MAY-'VWU 


0«t^eh etf—• hard one to 


I N nature, a delicate balance betwben 
3fc«rt life forms is constantly main¬ 
tained. Any imbalances can have dis¬ 
astrous ecological and environmental 
effects and can even endanger the very 
aurrival of some life forms. 

This 1$ beautifully brought about in t 
recent study undertaken by Richard 0. 
Bates, a behavioral ecologist from the 
US. Perplexed by the observation of the 
very existence of ostriches in hyenas end 
lien infested regions, Estes wondered 
whether the predatory habits of hyenas 
Influenced the evolution of the site, 
shape and thickness of ostrich eggs. 

During his experimental observations, 
he found a spotted hyena lying beside 
ostrich eggs carrying toothmarks of the 
hyena. To his surprise, the eggs were 
intact. He, then offered one of these eggs 
to about a dozen different hyenas. In 
spite of hyenas hawing sharp strong 
teeth and jaws that can bite through 
bones, they were unable to break operl 
the egg. Thejaws of hyena seemed to be 
short to get S grip on the egg. However, 
at tineas, hyenas are capable of des¬ 
troying'the entire set of eggsty rolling 
and crushing them with their forefeet. 

Curiosity led Estes to test whether 
lions could eat ostrich eggs. An ostrich 
egg was placed near a group of four 
lionesses. Amongst them, an elderly 
lioness picked up the egg and settled 
down trying to open it up. She pro¬ 
ceeded to pip it with one canine and 
scoop up the contents greedily with the 
tongue. 


The second eggwasfiaced in front of 

ki_-i _■ _. 


¥ Wm iNaVtiftM «wmd 
ttmamai fjiefedt 


it far Mmttime (tee gfe M} evwftirity 


It ti'worift mentioning hen that the 
tttrkheflfs am the hugest eggs that too 
laid by aqy Uvtig bird. Bach egg is dbptit 
six inches long and weighs over a kg. 
The egg fa as good as a stone. 



"Ostrich eggs for breakfast, and I'm 
always late for work' ” 


Dio ecologist, even after this ex¬ 
perimentation wondered as to whldi 
predators could and did eat ostrich eggs. 
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folfimtefatir&r ever... 


'4jnlfBN|ED9ft young paysiosts-are 
fl|Mriftlr«bridi««tiw Lawrence 
fjrorihttt National Laboratory in CaH- 
<femto *»the (AM gpnfcafkm nuclear 
lyNmur. (tat in wmm to dotrov 
’foCftWW A) this category ore 
A«f»f wr me NncmNw weapons, 
and,natty often wbkh tot seem. 
■ SdefRfetsim otto working on develop- 
fogtol Invisfole protective shield to 
prated the US against a possible Soviet 
nuclear ntflxif 

In- the first feneration of nuclear 
weapons came atom bombs, the second 
generation consisted of hydrogen bombs 
and the third generation falls into the 
‘star-war' category. 

In its latest move, the US find a new 
antitotellite weapon (AMD in space in 
January this year. This highly sophisti¬ 
cated asst was launched from under¬ 


neath the wing of an ordinary F-15 
fighter aircraft This space-based defence 
. system can destroy missiles in spice. 
I The test was immediately denounced by 
the American scientists, who consider 
this move a prelude to a dangerous new 
phase in the arms Issue. Prominent 
American citizens who have criticised 
this test include Jerome Weisner, a 


former presidential science advisor, 
Hans Bethe, a physicist from Cornell 
University, Franklin Long, former asso¬ 
ciate director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency and Herbert Sco- 
viiie, former deputy director of cu The 
nest step in the ‘star-war’ game is to 
install a space station. This move is 
being watched with increasing trepida¬ 
tion by the people. 

These developments make one won¬ 
der whether we are damned to live in 
fear for ever. The development of thud 
generation mi dear weapons by the su¬ 
perpowers, bodes ill for peace and the 
very existence of the world. So serious 


are the threats of a possible nuclear war, 
that different strategies are being work¬ 
ed out, some to prevent, some to avert 
and some even to fight it out. At the 
same time, a deep realisation is dawning 
cm increasing numbers about the futility 
of a nuclear war—no One is safe, least of 
all (he survivors. 

It’s only the ‘fools and madmen' who 
fttpk that a nuclear war can be ‘con¬ 
tained’, stopped before the World's dead- 

5yK"*«* SftUt 2S£ 
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Carl Sagan, a David Duncan Professor of 
astronomy and space sdenbes and Direc¬ 
tor of fira Laboratory for Planetary 
studies at ComeU University, in the U$, 
brings out In a masterly wsy the hope¬ 
lessness of a nuclear explosion, both 
‘contained’ and die on* involving an 
outright huckur war in any part of the 
world. Sagan’s article of a ’nuclear 
winter’ was based on a study conducted 
by 24 US scientists, all at Cornell. It has 
found near-universal confirmation and 
support, even from scientists in the 
USSR. 

In Sagan’s words, “Some of what 1 am 
about to describe is horrifying. I know, 
because it horrifies me... there are 
severe and previously unanticipated 
global consequences of nuclear war— 
subfreezing temperatures in a twilight— 
radioactive gloom lasting for months or 
longer... There is little question that our 
global civilisation would be destroyed. 
The human population would be re¬ 
duced to prehistoric levels or less... And 
there seems to be a real possibility of the 
extinction of the human species”. 

As the war hysteria increases with 
deployment of more and more sophisti¬ 
cated weapons In the different parts of 
the world, them is a serious concern and 
some activism in the West, manifested 
in different ways. A new genre of war 
movies has been produced and in this 
category The Day After’, has generated a 
spontaneous wave of anti-nuclear senti¬ 
ments. 

The Carnegie Corporation has started 
a new programme devoting five to seven 
million dollars per annum to involve 
more professional scientists in the pre¬ 
vention of a nuclear war. This program¬ 
me, is intended to promote the sharing 
of information among weapon experts, 
political and behavioral scientists, policy 
analysts, both in and outside the govern¬ 
ment As it is, several ulmfiits hove 
been aqtimty fawotrod, awcftienhUy, in 



the nuclear arms issue, Nfevthty wMbfj, 
paid same amount for whto titty 
doing in their spare time, to reduce 1 
rifts of a nuclear war. 

Strong peace movements oi «4 

in aH parts of the world. These are i 
pronounced in the UK and West fieri ^ 
many where the Cruise and Pershing If £ 
missiles have been recently installed byu 
the US. Peace protesters in the UK hare * 
even been nominated for the 1984 Nob*) 
Peace Pjiae. The people of these two ‘ 
countries are pressurising their respec¬ 
tive governments increasingly and ques¬ 
tioning their governments' decision to* 
put the security of their countries In the ' 
hand* of the US. hato countries do not 
want to be caught midfire between the 
superpowers. Nor do they want Europe 
to be the hot-bed of a cold war. The 
memories of the Second World War are 
still haunting many. A more indepen¬ 
dent and a pragmatic defence policy |s 
advocated by a large number of people. 
The USSR seems to have convinced 
titan of its relatively peaceful inten¬ 
tions. The people argue that the image 
of USSR as an enemy No. 1 of western ■ 
Europe is greatly exaggerated to create 
an ideological polarisation and to sent 
the interests of the US. 

Peace efforts fat India 

A nascent peace movement has , 
started in India too, though very slowly. 
Leading physicians of the country have 
issued a public statement and expressed 
fears about the possibility of a nuclear 
war. They have proposed the formation 
of an Indian doctors’ organisation to 
mobilise public opinion against the con¬ 
sequences of such a war. The other 
prominent anti-nuclear movement is 
the Movement m India for Nuclear 
Disarmament (MMD) with its base in 
Bombay. 

—B. S.Mahajan 
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Science and technology in Indian culture 


H ISTORIES o! science and technology whidi have so 
far been written do no! adequateK represent the 
interaction o \ science and technology with culture, 
social values and philosophical ideas on the one 
hand and the economic sh net ure and economic develop 
ment in any given social system on the other Fuither. they 
are highly Kurocentrit and leave out the development of 
science and technology of non-European cultures and the 
latter's contribution to the woild stream of knowledge and 
technological development. 

Since the Second World War. Prol Joseph Needham’s 
contributions to the understanding of the science civilisa¬ 
tion of China and the studies in history of science and 
technology in Japan have brought out the extent o! 
development ot science and technology in these two 
countries. Recently, work on science and technology in the 
Islamic culture area has brought loitli the iichness ot 
contributions made during the medieval period. 

Somehow, the development of science and technology 
in Iidla throughout her history has not been adequately 
represented. In the absence of the scientific and technolo¬ 
gical component, there has been an incomplete understand 
ing ot India's culture and civilisation and their contribution 
to the enrichment ot world cultuie. Further, the introduc¬ 
tion of science hv 111* British in India is considered to be the 
beginning of science and technology in India and there is 
much dependence on the literature pioduced in the l T K and 
the USA on the historical and social perception ot science. 

In order to develop a proper historical perspective and 
bring to sharp locus the development ot science and 
technology in India and their telalions with society, hei 
culture, social values, philosophy and economic develop¬ 
ment. the National Institute ot Science. Technology and 
Development Studies (a constituent ot the Council ot 
Scientific and Industrial Research) in New Delhi has 
initiated a significant ellort and is organising a maim 
programme under the title. 'Science and technology m 
Indian cultuie The programme is divided into the 
following 

Science and technology in ancient India (from the 
earliest times to the beginning ol \D l!^th century) 1 This 
will 1 1 ace the development ol science and scientific thought 
in India in Ihe peiMVitiw ol tin histoiv ol global mkiiu 1 
with llu aw.iitness ol the complex mlenoiini chons ( >f 
science with soual oigamsation. technology ciattloiv and 
heliel system the last as embodied in magic folklore, 

• religion, philosophy and Hirisprudcike The purpose is not 
only to disietn comparable contributions ol Indian xuen- 
: lists with coiitemporan scientists in othei civilisation hut 
, also to seek answcis to the tullowmg queries What did 
scientists in India contribute to the mainstream o| world 
science' What did Indian scientists receive fiom this 
mamstieam" When and whv did Indian scientists lad to be 
* enriched by the scientific activities in other civilisations 
; with which India had relations through trade, commerce. 


pohtu al and religious missions? Other factors which caused 
the decline of science in India will also be studied. There is 
also a project to studv in depth the Indian tradition of 
maritime activities, navigation and nautical sciences in 
ancient and medieval periods. 

Science and technology in medieval India (AD 1200- 
IK(Mi): In this theme, particular interest is being taken as 
regards the impact of Central and West Asian science on the \ 
Indian sub-continent. In addition to the development of 1 
science and technology, which was part of the Indian 
tradition, scientific ideas have percolated to the Indian 
society through Araho-Persian scholarship. It is believed 
that this scholarship became a part ot the Indian culture. 
How lai this process has been successful will be investi¬ 
gated. The hulk of the historical literature for this period 
dealing with scientific and technological work is available in 


In the absence of the scientific and 
technological component, there has 
been an incomplete understanding of 
India's culture and civilisation and 
their contribution to the enrichment of 
world culture 


Arabic. Persian and Sanskrit. A few important texts have 
been selected for critical examination. The history of this 
period will be reconstructed to highlight the interaction 
between the development of science and technology in the 
Veil iou.s sectors of society. It will include the studv of science 
and technologx sublet t wise as well as interdisciplinary 
developments over different periods in medieval India. 
Finally, it will draw a synoptic view of the development of 
science and technology ax a component of Uie cultural 
system As a part of this study, an effort is also being made 
In study the mtioduction ol Indian science and its impact 
on Arabic scientific literature. 

Science and the Indian response in the colonial era: 
The introduction ol western science and technologies m 
India specifically with reference to imperial motives ar.d 
needs in being studied While the establishment of various 
suenlilk surveys and explorations and the introduction of 
steam navigation, electric telegraph and railways, etc had 
some positive effects, it helped the British ir. creating an 
impression that Indian science and educational traditions 
were backward an<| gave rise to socio-psychological tension 
in the Indian mind. Here the objective is to analyse the way 
in which Indians reacted to the introduction of western 
science during the British rule, and to assess the impact it 
had on the emergence of scientific institutions, technolo¬ 
gical projects and industrial development. This study will be 1 
spread over two phases covering the East India Company 
(1965-1857) and the Raj (1858-1946). 



Science and technology in post-independent India: The 
evolution of science policy in India is being subjected to an 
in-depth study. There has been a major effort to try to put 
together the information on science and technology de¬ 
velopment in India since independence. Considerable work 
has already been done particularly with regard to the 
evolution of science policy as seen from the speeches and 
policy statements on science and technology of Jawaharlal 
Nfehru and Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 


The INSTADS is initiating a major 
programme to study science 
and technology in 
Indian culture 


*ln this programme, the main thrust is being given to 
the development of research capabilities for achieving the 
take-off stage for developing research themes and studies. 

> Presently, there are two main difficulties m the develop¬ 
ment of research capabilities. First, there are only a few 
scholars in the country who have the required expertise in 
the study of history of science and technology. The young 
historians are not much attracted to this field as it is not a 
traditional area of research. Two eminent historians, one 
conversant with the ancient period and the other with the 
medieval period, have been appointed as guest scientists to 
develop capabilities among young scholars. Second, the 
scholars are required to have a fresh look at the historical 
development of science and technology in India. Also, there 
are constraints as to the access to the basic sources for 
evidence. Access to such resources are to be developed 
I through translation from classical languages and sufficient 
* bibliographical work. Sources in Sanskrit, Persian and 
Arabic are being developed through translation of selected 
texts in English, Hindi and Urdu. 

In addition, for the work on the History of science and 
technology in the Indian culture, a ‘National Archives for 
Science and Technology' is being built at the institute. It is 
intended to locate, identify and retrieve science and 
technology information contained in the hitherto unex¬ 
ploited archival sources of the country and keep them at 
one place so a& to make them available to scientists and 
technologists who would like to work on the development of 
science and technology in India as well as to planners, 
policy-makers, administrators, scientists and technologists 
through appropriate reference media. 


A. Rahman 


A confident tract poatura shows a •uaeasslul parson, 
bad mala or ftmala. Research has proud that a tall 
poatura Is more appealing to the opposite sax. Are yo u 
being denied the good things of IWe |ust because of a poor 
poatura? Don\ despair, whatever be your age and 
whatever be your present state, hare Is good news for you. 


No gadgets or 
strenuous exercise, 
no artificial aids like 
elevator shoos,, no 
appliances. 

New Height is an all 
new. scientific method 
based on an exclusive 
Swiss principle which 
reactivates the whole 
body. 

New Height is 
remarkably affective 
for both, men and 
women - has bean 
proved in thousands 
of cases all over 
Europe Now spend 
only a few minutes 
each day following 
the step-by-step 
instructions In 2 
short weeks, measure 
your height. You will 
find it has increased 
perhaps by as much 
as 16 full centimetres. And 
remember, if you do not 
obtain satisfactory results, 
we'll refund your money 
immediately, no 
questions asked. 


FAILURE TO SUCCESS IN 
JUST 14 DAYS 


A Failure 

Drooping 

heed 

Weak 
shoufdors 
and ~ 
constant 
ochos 

SunkonyS 
chost ' 
Flabby 
toggingS 
abdomen 


Lethargic 


A Success 

Radiant 

_ took oi 

haabh 
Dynamic 
'T^^broad 
\ shoutdars 

Attractive 

sHhouatta 

- Tout 

dooponod 




Efionfott 

movement 

WoH 

_ developed 

tog mutetoo 

Wott arched 


A TORRENT OF TRIBUTES 
FROM NEW HEIGHT USERS: 

"l didn’t think it wes possibto to goin 
height But to my delight Now Height 
helped mo to keep going until I toothed 
tBScms'SRK 

“The New Height course is worth 
its weight in gold end more My Lite hot 
changed since / gained 
19 ems m height ’’ RH 


ROB “The New Height course n 
BOTH its weight in gold end mor< 
MIN changed since / gomed 
£Hp 11 ems in height “ RH 

lWOMCN 

1 pimm iwia that tha NEW HEIGHT 
PROGRAMME i« a BOOK OF 
^7 INSTRUCTIONS on how to bo 
\ / tailor and Sow to corraci your 
/ poatura with tha halp 

of eartam aciantific 
aaarciM IT IS NOT X 
MEDICINE OR DRUG 




f MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


/ NSW HEIGHT, 

Mahta Mahal. 1 S. Mathow Road. Bombay 400 004 
y Plaaaaacnd mo tha Now Haight lundaratandthaiHlam 
f not fully aauafiad with tho raiuiia, I may raturn tha 
programme within 14 days lor an immadiata rafuntf IbM 
handling S forwarding chargaa) 

PImbo tick Ortpproprlata boa 
Q Sand by V P P l promioa to pay tha poatmon Ra 54/« 
on Salivary 

□ Sand by Rogd Poll Paroal I am pncloaing Ra *4/ • 
by Draft/I P 0 /M 0 No . * 

(Pavabla to Bullworkar Pvt Lid.) 


Dr. Rahman is Director of the National Institute of Science, Technology 
and Development Studies . Hew Delhi. 



GOSH! IT’S 
NEITHER A 
SHEEP NOR A 
GOAT 

T AKIv a iIom; look at the animals in the 
photographs here Are they goats or 
sheep? Well, neither vet both. They are. in 
fact, -sheep goat chimeras with characteris¬ 
tics of both these animals. The one on the 
left has mixed fleece, horns of a goat, hut 
twisted like a sheep's, and blood with red 
cells of both sheep and goat, it behaves like 
a male goat hut has proved infertile in 
natural matings with female goats. The 
animals on the right are sheep-goat 
chimera (standing) and its sheep twin 
(sitting). The chimera has hairv bands and 
patches on the neck and trunk, characters 
tic of goat ban. Othenvi.se the pattern of 
pigmentation in it is not different from that 
seen in its sheep twin 

These weird animals aie the results 01 
techniques of manipulation ot embryos and 
then subsequent implantations in female 
memheis ot goal and sheep 
In l l M). I Kossant and \V I. Krels 
reported the production ol rodent chimeras 
of Mu> rnuscii/dv Vi/.s carol i Hitherto, this 
has been the onlv published woik where 
viable mammalian chimeras weie produced 
bv these techniques The two mice species 
were clinch related, though not normalh 
interbreeding Kvperiments with higher 
animals with ven dilteient genetic consti 
tutinn* (like the domestic sheep -Ons 
Jn- TO and ‘he domestic goal. t'apia 
h{tcus L’n= hiii which Jo nut cioss and 
pioduce Mahlc oltspnng hid tailed 
Two lecenl reports one Imm (lie l K and 
the othei Imm l.ermam. published 
togetlici in Wit me 1307. (i.U and h.17). 
seem t" he (lie Mi'*! siucesslul attempts at 
pioducine. infeispec itu chmieias Now the 
possilVitw oi pmdiuing oiupnng between 
di\» is» annuals, like v i c»»w and .i horse oi a 
zebu .mu! .i dct'i -a ,i sheep and a g«utl do 
not s. mi K'MiiiU 

Ihoiiph the dewlopnicMit ol emhrvos in 
dillerciit oi gam ans van in detail tliev tall 
into a hioad r -tti ip tin leitihscd ovum ol 
an animal soon stall. dividing in a charac 
teiistu manner loiii eight- niuti celled 
stage and then a '*ilid spiiue ol cells, called 
the morula is mimed \\w ceils nintinue to 
divide, a cavilc inmis giving use to the 
hlastula. a single celi-iaveu J hollow spheic 



Continued cell divisions lead to gastrulation 
and to subsequent evolution of the three 
tissue layers—ectoderm, mesoderm and 
endoderm. Later these three layers attain 
the structural and functional specialisation 
of the adult stage. 

The team of scientists at the arc Institute 
of Animal Physiology, Cambridge, UK. 
carried Kit three senes ol experiments on 
the embryos of goat and sheep. In the first 
and second series, single blastomeres or 
individual cells from 4-cell and 8-cell goat 
embryos were combined with blastomeres 
from similarly developed sheep embryos. 
These composite embryos were embedded 
in agai which held them closely together and 
then transteried to sheep oviducts for tour 
oi five davs Prom there Ihev were flushed 
out once again and examined for further 
development. Those embryos which de¬ 
veloped into normally organised masses of 
cells were then transferred to the original 
females (sheep nr goat) from which the 
blastomeres weie taken. 

Ih the next expenment. the inner cell 
mass and the polar nutritive cells from 
da\-b goat embryonic mass (blastocysts) 
were inserted into dav-S sheep blastocysts. 
Reciprocal emhrvo-monipuldtions were also 
made These eel! masses were then tiansfer- 
red to sheep or goat recipients. 

Diffeient embryonic cell-combinations 
gave vai lahle degrees of sheep-goat clnmer- 
ism In shoit. sheep-goat blastomeres 
toi med composite cell-masses which were 
viable and gave rise to oflspnng winch were 
sheep-gnat chimeras Also, a goat foetus 
imild develop to full turn in sheep and vice 
vtisa The high abortion rate or the low 
degree ot chimensm encountered in some 
instances is attuhuted nv the authois to a 
reaction of the recipient females against 
certain components of the chimeric 
cmhrui luither, the authors also claim 
that it is possible to completely neutialise 
imcompatihilitv. the tendency to ielect 
toieign tissue, between two diflerent animal 
species This can he achieved by construct¬ 
ing tht chimenc emhrvo such that, the 
growing emhyomc mass' surrounding nut¬ 
ritional layer (trophectoderm) is made up 
entirely of cells belonging to the same 


* 



species as the recipients * 

The fact that the cell constitution of a 
chimeric embryo is of great importance in 
achieving full-term pregnancy in inters- 
pecies crosses, has been further demons¬ 
trated and confirmed by S. M.Jilmann and 
B. Meinecke of Institute fur Tierzucht 
Haustiergenetik der Justus-Liebig- 
Umversitat. Giessen, and Amhulatorische 
und Geburtshifliche Vetennarkhnik der 
Justus-Liebig-Universitat Giessen. Ger-. 
many, in the second publication in the 
same issue of Nature. Interspecific chimenc 
embryos (sheep blastomeres of the 4-cell 
stage with two goat blastomeres of the 
8-cell stage or two sheep blastomeres of the 
eaily 8-cell stage with two goat blastomeres 
ot the late 8-cell stage) were transferred to 
an intermediate recipient and then again 
recovered and transferred to sheep reci¬ 
pients when they had reached the hlastocyte 
stage. Only three of the total of 15 reci¬ 
pients gave birth to two sheep and one 
goat-lamb- one of the sheep-iambs was 
still-born. Chimenc features could not be 
seen in the offspring. Cvtological and diffe¬ 
ient blood and protein tests also did net 
indicate chinierism of the offspring 
These experiments indicate that during 
embryo development a strong protective 
mechanism operates which normally pre¬ 
vents its ejection. In turn, this same 
mechanism rejects any foreign mass. 
However, embryo manipulation and its 
implantation can successfully overcome 
this harrier hy proper design of the 
embryonic cell-mass to be implanted The 
lecognitiun of a chimeric or a foreign 
embryo by the recipient can be prevented bv 
choosing the right type of cells to construct 
the chimeric embryo The outer cells or 
those on the surface of the embryo which 
come in direct contact with the female 
recipient should belong to the species into 
which the embryo has been transferred. 

The findings of this research will help in 
better understanding of the basic mechan¬ 
isms involved in tissue rejection and other 
allied phenomena like species-barrier, etc. 
They may also help in producing new types 
of animals with sets of desirable characters. 

B. S. Mah*jan 
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Yoghurt reassessed 

M ANY people complain of diarrhoea and 
crampy abdominal pains on drinking 
milk. Once this was attributed to milk 
allergy. However, since the last 30 years it is 
known that this is not due to milk allergy 
tout due to poor digestion of lactose, a sugar 
Found in milk. Normally, lactose is digested 
by an enzyme, lactase, produced by intes¬ 
tinal cells. Lactase hydrolyses lactose to 
glucose and galactose In the absence of 
lactase, lactose is not hydrolysed and te- 
mains in the lumen of the intestine where it 
acts osmotically to retain water. This reten¬ 
tion and subsequent fermentation produces 
variable bloating, cramping, borborygmi 
and diarrhoea. The fear of crampy-pam and 
diarrhoea stops many adults from taking 
enough milk leading to protein deficiency 
and subsequent malnutrition This is parti 
cularly true in populations which are vege- 
^ tarian or which do not have enough to eat 
and drink. 

Majorit\ of children have enough lactase 
for the digestion of ingested milk Usually, 
normal humans may become lacta.se- 
deficient by the first or second decade of 
their lives and hence lactose (milk) intoler¬ 
ance is more common in adults than in 
children. This normal decline in lactase 
activity is determined by an autosomal 
recessive mechanism and is not influenced 
by dietary lactose. Lactase deficiency is seen 
more commonly where people are already 
affected with a syndrome (tropical sprue), 
characterised by impaired absorption of 
food, water and minerals by the small 
intestine, or where the population is com¬ 
monly affected with ententis (inflammation 
of the intestinal tract), giardiasis (a type of 
diarrhoea), cystic fibrosis of pancreas, 
ulcerative colitis and other bacterial infec¬ 
tions of the small intestine. Significantly, as 
many as 35 per cent (nearly one-third) of 
the normal Indian population is affected 
with lactase deficiency 
Curd and butter-milk use is common in 
Indian households and in south-east Asia. 
Only recently their use has increased in 
Western countries where very few can think 
of making curds at home, especially when 
several flavours of it are availahle in food 
stores. For the treatment of Sangrahani 
(tropical sprue, characterised by flatulence 
^and diarrhoea), yoghurt and butter-milk 
T were advocated as early as 2,500 years ago 
in the Charak-Smhita. A recent report 
(New England Journal of Medicine 310 84) 


What was advocated 2,500 years ago in Charak Sanhita 
is being said today about curds 


confirms better absorption of lactose in 
lactase-deficlent populations—they 
absorbed lactose in yoghurt better than 
lactose in milk. 

The above report will definitely delight 
the yoghurt-lovers. Ingestion of 18 grams of 
lactose in yoghurt resulted in only about 
one-third as much hydrogen excretion as a 
similar load of lactose in milk or water. This 
indicates a much better absorption of 
lactose in yoghurt. The enhanced absorp¬ 
tion of lactose in yoghurt appeared to result 
(rom the inlraintestinal digestion of lactose 
by lactase released from the yoghurt organ¬ 
isms. This auto-digesting feature makes 
yoghurt by lactase-deficient populations and 
lactase deficient persons This may also 
explain the widespread consumption of 
yogurt by lactase-deficient populations and 
in the West many adults who are not of 
northern European origin are lacta.se- 
deficient 

A large number ol Indians are vegetarians 
with a low dietary intake of protein. These 
vegetarians could improve their tolerance 
of milk and intake of milk-protein by 
reverting back to yoghurt and butter-milk 
which Charak Sanhita advocated 2,500 
years ago. 

B. D. Pimparkar 

Dr Pimparkai is a Honorary Physician and 
Cas/rnenterobyist at thv C S Mednat Colley? 
and the KEM Hospital. Parel Bombay 


Carbon isotope in 
natural radioactivity 

T HOSE ot US who believe that alpha is the 
heaviest parlu’c emitted duimg natural 
radioactivity ate in for a hig surpiise. H I 
Rose and C A Jones. .Scientists from the 
University of Oxlord. UK. report I Nature 307 
245) that lhev have verv good 
reasons to conclude that an occasional 
carbon-14 nucleus is also emitted as a Jeca\ 
product from rudium-223 tKa 223). nor 
mally believed to he an alpha emitter This 
bizarre event, however, is so laie that only 
one was observed for as many as 1.000 
million alpha emissions. 

Prodded bv a sixth— oi fourteenth 
sense, the scientists set out to look for 
abnormalities in the decay ol Ra-223. In an 


observation that Listed over several months, 
thev were indeed able to identity the 
emission of a particle much heavier than 
alpha. Separating such events fiom a pile- 
up ot alpha pulses was not an easy loh. 
Using techniques familial in nuclear ex¬ 
perimentation. thev were ahle to reject 
events due (o pile-up. provided the indi¬ 
vidual alphas in the event weie separated by 
ovei 100 nanoseconds And the charge was 
identified unambiguously with a solid-state 
countci telescope 

Leaving aside experiments, does the 
theory ot radioactive decav accommodate 
such unusual decay schemes' What are the 
chances (or a particle like carbon-14 to 
form in the nucleus and subsequent!* 
escape from it*' Quantum mechanics fells us 
that an alpha particle tunnels through the 
nuclear harrier 

Rose and Jones have applied such theore¬ 
tical cnnsideiatioMs to mteipret their 
observed ratio ol 8 5 ± 2 3 /» In carhon 
nuclei per alpha particle and inter "the 
emission ol carbon 14 from Ka 223 virtual 
Iv selects itself out as the explanation ol our 
data " They believe that similar bv pass 
decays must he occuiring in other nuclides 
ol this region as well, more likely leading to 
the doubly magic nuc leus Uh-20N and its 
neighbourhood 

Right now the question is whether simi¬ 
lar studies will show up more such exotic 
decays, howevei lew and lar between thev 
may he What practical uses such decav 
modes could he put into will he the next 
question Will this pi ovule a means ot 
dating geological samples remains to he 
seen 

Radiocarhon dating methods using car¬ 
bon 14. now widely used ‘oi .irch.ieologic.il 
samples is based on measuring the concen¬ 
tration ol tarhon 1) in uigamc remains 
such as hail hmie wood l-Il Will this new 
mode of decay entail anothei unm (ujri for 
the initial concentration ot c.nhon ii lor 
'•>me ol the samples used in i.idio cJihnn 
dating' It seems unlikely as m.inium is 
present in such low levels .is one part per 
million in rocks and one pail pei billion m 
the sea water l 23*> trnnr which Ka 223 
originates lornis onl\ a small traction ( 7 
per centl of it \dded t.» this is !|i.- f ,ml\ m 
the event itself which has escaped addition 
for over ninety years since natuial radiouc 
tivify has been known 

Indira Murthy 

Dr. Vuithy is on the editor nil 'tuff uf Si// .r / 
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How has the theory of general relativity 
fared in the seventy years since it was 
propounded? 


; 



I N 1915, Albert Einstein proposed 
the general theory of relativity. The 
theory was the outcome of intense 
thinking on the part of its creator 
on problems of space, time, motion and 
gravitation. It is unusual for a physical 
theory to be born this way. Generally, a 
theory is born when experiments and 
observations show up some unex¬ 
plained phenomena. Newton's law of 
gravitation (which general relativity 
was meant to supplant), for instance, 
came out of efforts to explain the 
observed motions of planets and the 
Moon. The electromagnetic theory 
took shape through constant interac¬ 
tions of theory and experiments. Even 
ideas on the special theory of relativity 
(Einstein’s first major achievement of a 
decade earlier) were 4 in the air' since 
the days of the Michelson-Morley ex¬ 
periment. But there were no such 
challenges which motivated general 
relativity. 

Theories born in such isolation from 
the observational situation often turn 
out to be sterile and are soon forgotten. 
This year, general relativity enters its 
seventieth year. How has the theory 
fared in this interval which has seen 
dramatic advances in science on all 
fronts? What is left of it if we subtract 
away all the charisma and mystique 
built round it in Einstein's life time? To 
what extent has the theory contributed 
to the growth of theoretical physics at 
the fundamental level? And then the 
'bread and butter question': ‘how has 
the theory stood up to observational 
tests?' Let us try to answer these 
questions from the modern standpoint 
But first, what is relativity all about? 

in 1686-87, Isaac Newton published 
his famous treatise. Principia (The long 
title translates to Mathematical Prma 
pies ot Natural Philosophy ). This work 
laid solid foundations for physics - 
foundations that survived for two cen¬ 
turies. Of the several aspects that 
Newton covered, the two fundamental 
ones, the laws of motion and the law of 
gravitation, are of concern here 
The laws of motion describe how and 
why things move. Newton's laws tell us 
that all bodies in the universe possess 


the property ol inertia because of which 
they resist any externally imposed 
changes ot their state. Thus a body will 
continue to be in a state of rest or of 
uniform speed in a straight line if no 
external lorce acts on it. And if such a 
force does act on it. the resulting 
change of state is measured by the 
acceleration of the body. This accelera¬ 
tion, for a given external force, is large 
for a body of small inertia and small for 
a body of large inertia. You can lift a cat 


and move it around, but any force you 
exert cannot budge an elephant which 
has far greater inertia than the cat. 

Now acceleration is the rate of 
change of velocity while velocity is the 
rate of change of position of the body. 
Naturally, to quantify these notions, 
Newton needed the concept of space 
and time. After spending an agonising 
time over these basic issues, Newton 
finally arrived at the concept of abso¬ 
lute space and absolute time. The idea 
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of absolute time is visualised by im¬ 
agining a unique clock of nature which 
}? serves as the timekeeping device for all 
| events and all observers. Likewise, 
| absolute space provides the backdrop 
| against which all velocities and acceler- 
l aliens are measured. These laws of 
t motions worked well and thereby gen- 
f erated confidence, bordering on total 
\ faith, in the Newtonian system. What 
; was forgotten was the fact that in the 
last analysis the Newtonian laws were 
, based on concepts of spacetime that 
were assumptions, not absolute truths. 

It was these assumptions that Ein¬ 
stein challenged when he proposed the 
special theory of relativity in 1905. 
Einstein argued that in concrete terms 
there was no unique backdrop that 
could serve as absolute space and so, in 
- principle, all observers with uniform 
■'velocities relative to each other were 
equivalent in status. 


He made a distinction between two 
types of observers: the inertial ones on 
whom no external force acts and the 
rest, non-inertial ones. Observers of 
the former category should, according 
to Einstein, have the same formal 
physical description of the universe 
The basic laws governing the electro- 
magnetic phenomena do exhibit this 
feature, for example—provided we are 
twilling to give up the Newtonian con¬ 
cepts of absolute space and time. 

I For a person, who is standing on a 
platform, the express train appears to 
move very fast as it rushes through the 
station. However, the same train, when 
viewed by a motor car driver moving 
along a parallel road, does not appear 
to move so fast; the observed speed of 
the train in the two cases is different. 
In the case of light, however, the same 
speed is measured by all observers even 
though they are moving relative to one 
another. This required a new rule of 
addition of velocities. Special relativity, 
in fact, provided the new rules on how 
spacetime measurements are to be 
made. And these rules required giving 
$p the notions of absolute space and 
time. The resulting changes in the laws 
of motion were stated by Einstein in 
the 1905 paper and out of these 



Isaac Newton 


Albert Einstein 


emerged the famous general relation 
E = me" between energy and mass. 

So much for special relativity. Where 
does general relativity come in? The 
general theory provided an alternative 
to the law of gravitation. According to 
Newton, gravitation is a property ot 
nature that generates a force of attrac¬ 
tion between any two material bodies. 
It is this force that drives the planets 
round the Sun and the satellites round 
the planets. Had there been no force of 
attraction between the Earth and the 
Sun, the Earth would have continued 
on a straight path with uniform speed 
as per Newton's first law of motion, 
instead of following an elliptical orbit. 

Einstein’s way of looking at the 
phemenon of gravitation was radically 
different. Einstein noted that since 



Fig . 1 According to Newton , gravitation is 
a property of nature that generates a force 
of attraction between any two material 
bodies . It is this force that drives the 
pianets round the Sun; had there been no 
force of attraction between the Earth and 
the Sun, the Earth would have continued 
on a straight path with uniform speed. 
According to Einstein, however, the Earth 
is not going round the Sun because of any 
“force” of attraction between them but 
because the spacetime round the Sun is 
curved (see opposite page). Einstein calcu¬ 
lated that the geometry round the Sun is so 
different from that of Euclid that planetary 
motion Indeed is “straightline motion with 
uniform speed” 


gravity as an interaction operates be¬ 
tween all material bodies, there is no 
part of space that is free from it. Nor 
can gravity be “switched off’m a given 
region, as electricity can be. This 
omnipresence of gravity can be under¬ 
stood if it is linked to another omnipre¬ 
sent physical entity: space and time. 
Einstein achieved tins link by means-of 
geometry. 

Geometry as a subject deals with the 
measurements of spatial distances and 
angles. At school we learn Euclid’s 
geometry not just because it is the 
simplest geometry but also because it 
has practical applications in everyday 
life. But there are other geometries, 
which do not follow Euclid's basic 
postulates. Theorems based on these 
non-Euclidean geometries can be quite 
different from those we are familiar 
with. For example, the theorem that 
the three angles of a triangle add up to 
180" does not hold in non-Euclidean 
geometries. 

Using these non-Euclidean geomet¬ 
ries, Einstein proposed the hypothesis 
of “curved .spacetime’’ that holds the 
key to general relativity. The basic idea 
can be illustrated with the Sun-Earth 
example. Why do planets go round the 
Sun in elliptical orbits? Not, according 
to Einstein, because of any “force” of 
attraction between them, but because 
the spacetime round the Sun is curved 
(p. 20) New rules of geometry apply 
h~re. The criterion of deciding “what is 
a straight lme > ” of Cf>ur.se depends on 
what geometry we use. Einstein calcu 
lated that the geometry around the Sun 
is so different from that of Euclid’s that 
planetary motion indeed is “straight- 
line motion with uniform speed” 
according to the new geometry* To 
anyone looking at Fig. 1 this statement 
will appear incredible. But it happens 
to be correct. So general relativity 
“eliminated” gravity as a force but 
instead argued that the effects of grav¬ 
ity are manifested through the non- 





Euclidean geometry of space and time. 
This world-view sepal ales general re¬ 
lativity from Newton s law ol gravita¬ 
tion by a gap that is far wider than the 
gap that separated special relativity 
from the Newtonian notions of abso¬ 
lute space and time 

Tests for general relativity 

The piogie.ss of theoretical physics 
has hv and large been gradual with a 
few glaring exceptions. The exceptions 
are highlighted by the discontinuous 
changes of concepts which suddenly 
magnifv the physicist s vision. I can 
enumeidte these exceptions since they 
an- so tew* the laws of motions and 
giavitdtinn hv Newton (11)87), the uni¬ 
fication ol electricity and magnetism 
into electromagnetic theory hv Maxwell 
(J8M). the birth of quantum theory in 
1900, the origin of special relativity in 
1905 and that of general relativity m 
191:1 

Even so. the jump ol concepts from 
1905 to 1915 was drastic. Although in 
general relativity Einsttin used the 
concepts ot unved space and time, a 
concept that was known m abstract 
form to nineteenth century mathema¬ 
ticians like Gauss, Lohati hevsky, 
Bolyai and Riemann, Einstein's origin¬ 
ality lay in Ins appreciation that among 
all natural forces gravity was somewhat 
special and therefore needed a special 
treatment. Ills equations ot general 
relativity giv ,j a quantitative descrip 
tion ot irow the elements ol non 
Euclidean geometry rf space and time 
aie related to the distribution ot matter 
and energy in it 

We diMtissed how the plauctarv Ira 
lei lories are regarded by general 
relativity Fig. 2 illustrates the same 
concepts tor a light ray. Suppose vvi 
lake I he palh ot a light ray as de.se rrh 
mg a straight line In Fig 2(a) a 
straight line is drawn, t iccnrdmg la the 
rules «*/ h.uehd's geometry, near a 
massive ohje« t. In Fig 2(b), a straight 
line is drawn according to the rules ol 
non-Euchdean geometry 1 that Ein¬ 
stein’s equations prescribe. It does not 
look ‘straight’ to us since we are 
accustomed to Euclid's geometry. 

22 SflKOTK TnnAY MAV lu *A 
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Fig. 2(a) The path of a tight ray (dhcrihing a straight tine) near a massive object, drawn 
according to the rules of Euclid's geometry. In Fig. 2(b), a straight line is drawn 
according to the rules of non-Euclidean geometry that relativity prescribes; a light ray is 
bent as it passes close to the Sun 


Clearly, the situation can. in princi¬ 
ple, he tested. It the light rays from a 
remote star can be seen grazing the 
surface of the Sun, we can decide by 
looking at the star’s image which of the 
two cases actually holds in practice. Ol 
course, to be able to see a star near the 
Sun. the Sun must he totally covered, 
or we need a total solar eclipse for 
observations 

How would such an experiment be 
performed'' Suppose astronomers 
observe the position of a star con¬ 
tinuously as the solar disc crosses its 
line ol sight When the ray from the 
star grazes the solar disc, it would he 
bent md tire star's image on the 
photographic plate should show a 
marked displacement. From such a 
shift m the stellar position we can 
estimate the net bending of the ray. 

This important fact was appreciated 
by the English astronomer Sir Arthur 


Stanley Eddington who was primarily 
responsible for organising such an < 
experiment during the total solar , 
eclipse of 1919. The observations taken 1 *; 
at Sobral in Brazil and Principe in the, 
Gulf of Guinea did confirm the picure 
2(b) And with it Einstein became a 1 
celebrity. 

In retrospect, judged by modern 
standards of observational accuracy, 
the 1919 result was far from decisive. 
There were many observational uncer¬ 
tainties in the actual measurements 
which made the result inconclusive. 
One major uncertainty was whether 
the bending was produced by the re¬ 
fraction of the ray while passing 
through the hot corona that surrounds 
the visible solar disc, or was it really 
due to the Einstein effect. Despite 
many observations after 1919. the re¬ 
sult remained inconclusive during Ein¬ 
stein's life time. 
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However, studies using microwaves 
conclusively demonstrated in 1975 the 
correctness- of the prediction made by 
general relativity. Microwaves from the 
quasar 3C 279 were observed and were 
found to bend (as .measured by the shift 
in the quasar’s location) by the amount 
^predicted by general relativity. And the 
'uncertainty of microwaves being bent 
by refraction is very small. 

General relativity, in fact, offers very 
few observations that can be tested. 
What are the other possible tests, 
besides the 'bending* of light? Several 
decades of observations had shown 
even in the last century that the orbit 
of Mercury is not exactly elliptical as 
first found by Kepler by observations 
and as later explained by Newton using 
his law of gravitation. As shown in Pig. 
3, the orbit as a whole slowly rotates in 
space. This is seen from the fact that 
the direction from the Sun to the point 
of closest approach (called the perihe¬ 
lion) slowly rotates in the same sense 
that the planet goes round the Sun. 
This phenomenon is called the advance 
of the perihelion of Mercury and its 
rate is estimated to be about 575 arc 
second per century. Why does it 
happen? 

An arc second is an angular measure 
equalling 3600th part of a degree. The 
rate of perihelion advance for Mercury 
is therefore quite small (it is much 
smaller for other planets). Small 
though it is, it was large enough to 
worry astronomers in the last century 
like Le Verrier who postulated a* new 
planet, which he named Vulcan, even 
closer to the Sun than Mercury. Such a 
planet presumably disturbed Mercury's 
orbit but the planet was not found. 
(This trick of postulating a new planet 
to explain the discrepancies in the orbit 
of an existing planet nad worked ear¬ 
lier; in 1846, both Adams and Le 
Verrier had deduced the existence of 
Neptune from studies of the orbit of 
Uranus.) 

Now the fact is, Mercury’s orbit is 
• also disturbed by other planets like 
Venus, Earth and Jupiter and their 
combined effect is to push the perihe¬ 
lion by about 532 arc sec per century. 


Thus Newtonian gravity accounts for 
more than 9214 per cent of the 
observed effect. It was the unaccounted 
7(4 per cent that was nagging astro¬ 
nomers like Le Verrier. General relativ¬ 
ity clearly predicted that the Sun’s 
effect alone should advance the perihe¬ 
lion of Mercury by 43 arc sec per 
century. Thus it fills the gap almost 
exactly. Indeed this agreement has 
been one of the feathers in the cap of 
general relativity. 

I have always felt that this agreement 
between theory and observations is too 
close for comfort. There are at least two 
reasons for looking at the result more 
closely. First, if the Sun were not 
exactly spherical but were oblate like 
the Earth (that is. flattened at the poles 


due to rotation), then its gravitational 
force on Mercury is slightly modified. 
This small difference would contribute 
to the observed perihelion advance. 
Second, how accurate is the 
nineteenth-century theoretical value of 
532 arc sec per century for the effects 
of other planets on Mercury’s orbit? 
With highly accurate computer prog¬ 
rammes now available and the im¬ 
proved estimates of values of planetary 
masses and distances, we should 
recheck this. 

Recently my colleague N. C. Rana 
and I undertook such a computation. 
We had the advantage of a recently 
developed highly accurate computer 
programme by Svernc Aarseth at Cam¬ 
bridge. This programme computes how 







a system consisting of many massive 
bodies evolves as the bodies move in 
one another’s gravitational attraction. 
Thus we were able to apply the prog¬ 
ramme to investigate how the other 
planets influence the motion of Mer¬ 
cury. To our surprise, we found that 
the value is actually somewhat lower— 
530 arc sec per century. Thus the 
unaccounted balance does not match 
what is predicted by general relativity 
but leaves a gap of about 2 arc sec per 
century. This, we feel, could be due to 
the solar oblateness. Whether we are 
right or wrong, the above example 
illustrates the need for taking a fresh 
look at well-established old calcula¬ 
tions using new techniques. 

Another test of general relativity 
which has become possible through 
modern technology is the expected 
delay in a round trip radar signal when 
its path goes close to the surface of the 
Sun. Fig. 4 illustrates the experiment 
undertaken in 1975 with the help of 
Mariner spacecraft. As with the bend¬ 
ing of light, the expected time delay of 
around 200 microsecond (1 microse¬ 
cond = millionth part of a second) for 
microwave radar signals from the 
Earth to be reflected back from the 
spacecraft has been observed within 3 
per cent errors limits. Thus another 
prediction of general relativity has been 
vindicated. 

The bending ol light, the advance of 
the perihelion of Mercury and the delay 
in radar signal echoes are the three 
tests which quantitatively substantiate 
the general theory ol relativity. Is this 
evidence sufficient to geneiatc confi¬ 
dence in the theory? I will return to 
this question later. 

After Einstein 

The charisma ot Einstein and the 
awe in which he was held during his 
lifetime are typified by the following 
verse. 

To Einstein, luir <md violin, 
we give our final nod. 

Though understood by iust two folks, 
himself—and sometime—Cod! 

In the early days of general relativity it 
was said that only three scientists 
understood the theory. The number 3 



Fig. 4 The path of the microwave radar 
signal as It passes close to the Sun. The 
return of the signal to the Earth after 
reflection from the spacecraft Is delayed 
fractionally 


has no special significance and it could 
as well be 2.6 or 10, depending on who 
tells the anecdote. It reflects, however, 
the mystique that had developed 
around the theory, which set it apart 
on a high pedestal." 

The situation changed dramatically 
in the two decades that followed Ein¬ 
stein's death in 1955. Rival theories 
grew up while the general theory itself 
was probed for new insights into the 
phenomenon of gravitation. The Brans- 
Dicke theory, the Hoyle-Narlikar 
theory and Dirac's theory are examples 
of alternative approaches to gravity. 
The inevitability of spacetime singular¬ 
ity, where the known laws of physics 
break down, the nature of gravitational 
radiation, black hole physics and the 
positive mass theorem are results to 
come out of general relativity m the 
post-Einstein era. Let us look at these 
post-Einstein developments briefly. 

That rival theori.s for gravity should 
spring up is certainly a healthy aspect 
of current developments. Of these 
theories, the Brans-Dicke theory 
offered the strongest challenge to ex¬ 
perimental techniques to distinguish 
between it and general relativity. The 
various tests in the solar system de¬ 
scribed earlier arose in response to this 
challenge and their verdict has been in 
favoui of general relativity. 


Both the Brans-Dicke and the Hoyle- 
Narlikar theories came out of attempts 
to incorporate Mach’s principle in a 
theory of gravity—a principle that Ein¬ 
stein once regarded highly. Mach had 
argued that the inertia of matter 
(which we discussed in the context of ^ 
Newton's laws of motion) is not just an ' 
intrinsic property of matter but that it ' 
owes its origin to the largescale struc¬ 
ture of the universe as well (see box on 
p. 23). It was his failure to incorporate 
this principle into general relativity 
that eventually led Einstein to disillu¬ 
sionment with Mach’s ideas. To those 
physicists who value Mach’s ideas, the 
general theory of relativity will inevit¬ 
ably appear an incomplete theory. 

Dirac's theory arose out of the mys¬ 
tery of the so-called large dimension¬ 
less numbers in physics. Why should 
numbers as large as 10*’ appear when 
the microscopic properties of the uni¬ 
verse are compared to its largescale 
properties? 

Although general relativity was the 
first to produce viable models of the uni¬ 
verse. this question remained un¬ 
answered. Dirac's theory atteinpts to 
explain it and out of such attempts 
emerges the result that the gravitation¬ 
al constant G is not really constant but 
should change with time. 

Some models of the universe in the 
Brans-Dicke and Hoyle-Narlikar 
theories also make such a prediction. 
The estimated rate is small, of the 
order of a few parts in hundred billion 
per year. Atomic clocks coupled with 
astronomical observations of the Moon 
and the planets can in principle detect 
so small a variation. According to these 
theories, for example, there is small 
but detectable change in the period of 
the Moon's orbit around the Earth. Van 
Flandern of the U.S. Naval Research 
Observatory in Washington D.C. had 
claimed on the basis of his measure¬ 
ments of the Moon's positions as re¬ 
cently as in 1981 that G does appear to 
decrease with time at a rate of the 
above order. However, more recently, 
in October 1983, a detailed analysis of 
range measurements from the Deep 
Space Network in the USA to the Viking 
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Lander on Mars led to the conclusion 
that G-variation, if at all present, must 
be considerably smaller than this pre¬ 
dicted rate (no more than few parts in a 
thousand billion). 

General relativity takes it for granted 
that G is a fixed constant of nature. A 
jkfixed G would therefore support gener¬ 
al relativity, while a variable C would 
destory it. Can such an important 
measurement be performed in the 
laboratory free from astronomical 
ambiguities? Present day technology 
does hold out such a hope, but to 
translate it into reality requires high 
levels of experimental sophistication. 
The gravity experiments undertaken by 
K. Cowsik at the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research in Bombay are 
expected to achieve this. 

Although each of these theoretical 
developments in the post-Einstein 
period ranks as a major achievement in 
theoretical physics, they have all high¬ 
lighted the complex and, in some cases, 
highly intractable nature of general 
relativity. This present awareness may 
appear deceptively similar to the early 
reputation of general relativity as a 
“difficult theory". Deceptively, for in 
the second decade of this century 
physicists found general relativity diffi¬ 
cult because they did not understand it 
while in the present times they find it 
difficult because they do understand it. 

For example, the work of the late 
1960's leads one to the conclusion that 
spacetime singularity is an inescapable 
feature of general relativity (see box 
above). A singularity in this context 
means a break-down of the laws of 
geometry of space and time including 
measurements of spatial distances and 
time intervals, which are so inherently 
essential for. description of gravity. 
What should one make of a theory 
which leads inevitably to a break-down 
of its own fundamental postulate? 

U/ilike electromagnetic radiation 
which led to a much better understand¬ 
ing of electromagnetic phenomena, 
gravitational radiation has only led to 
r an awareness of how complex the 
phenomenon is in general relativity. 
Take a simple example in electro¬ 


magnetic theory. When a wireless 
transmitter is switched on. it emits 
electromagnetic waves. These vgaves 
continue to be emitted until the trans¬ 
mitter is switched off—after which 
there are no more waves. Not so in 
gravity! Experts in gravity have still to 
produce a mathematical description of 
what is meant by the switching on and 
off of a transmitter of gravity waves. 
The mathematical solution which 
works for the electromagnetic trans¬ 
mitter does not give a clue to the 
answer in the case of gravity waves. 

For the last two decades, black holes 
have been a popular field of research in 
general relativity. A black hole is an 
object which is so highly compressed 
that even light is gravitationally pulled 
back from its surface. In other words, 
such an object will be invisible. Its 
presence could nevertheless be de¬ 
duced from the strong gravitational 
pull it exerts on its surroundings. Do 
black holes exist in the universe? The 
answer is “yes" if you are to be guided 
by conjectures and mathematical extra¬ 
polations of what is known and 
observed, and "no” if you are asked to 
produce concrete evidence. Elegant 
and beautiful though it is, much of the 
work on fundamental properties of 
black holes refers to areas which have 
neither been tested by observation nor 
are likely to be tested in the foreseeable 
future. 

Two factors have contributed to 
make the general theory so dnikull to 
handle. And, ironically, both are consi¬ 
dered its merits also. One is the proper¬ 
ty of gravity that it is a manifestation of 
spacetime geometry. Thus when situa¬ 
tions of changing gravity are encoun¬ 
tered, one does not know whether to 
look at it purely as a state of changing 
spacetime geometry or identify part of 
the effect as that of a changing gravita¬ 
tional force. For example, one expects 
two stars going round each other in a 
binary system to radiate gravitational 


waves. Normally one visualises a wave \ 
as travelling in space. But how does '•} 
one characterise a wave that is also a ! 
manifestation of the changing nature '. 
of space itself? 

The binary problem is useful in‘ ■ 
illustrating the second difficulty also. ’ 
The two-body problem which is thfc 
basis of Newton's inverse square law of y 
gravitation has not yet been solved ’ 
rigorously in relativity. Approximate 
solutions exist for describing binary 
systems hut these do not help in telling 
us how gravitational effects vary when , 
two highly compact stars (or black ‘ 
holes) go round each other in closely 
bound orbits. The reason is that Ein¬ 
stein’s equations are what mathemati¬ 
cians call non-linear: the gravitational 
effects of a two-body system cannot be 
obtained by simply adding up the 
effects that each of the two bodies 
would produce in isolation. 

Finally we come to Einstein's unful¬ 
filled dream—the goal of a unified 
theory. Einstein strongly believed in 
unifying all basic forces of physics, 
although when he put forth the general 
theory of relativity only two—gravita¬ 
tional and electromagnetic—were 
known. So it was not surprising that he 
should proceed to unify the two within 
the framework of non-Euclidean 
geometries for space and time. 

That he did not succeed could be due 
to several reasons whose correctness or 
otherwise will be established only when 
unification finally succeeds. Partly he 
failed because he was attempting uni¬ 
fication at the classical level when, as Is 
now realised, most of fundamental 
physics manifests itself at the quantum 
level. In particular, quantum electrody¬ 
namics, the weak and the strong in¬ 
teractions, are revealing new facets of 
nature at the microscopic scale only. 
Einstein's attempts were at the macros¬ 
copic level where these facets are 
smeared out of existence. Current 

Continued on p. 62 
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SCIENTIFICALLY SPEAKING 
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HEAD. DEFER and RESPOND 


Vidya Dhar 

T HE suffix “re” usually connotes repetition. “Re” is also favoured hy 
reference assistants and researchers (as an avatar of the Latin res which 
signifies a thing or the matter being referred to). However, in science re 
can also have more than these two connotations, as you can see from the 
appended list of ten words. /Reflect on th^m, read, refer if necessary and res¬ 
pond to us! Answers on page 75. 


(1) Regeneration: 

(A) Renewal synthesis of a gene 

(B) Replacement of an severely 
injured tissue 

(C) The later generation 

(2) Regression: 

(A) Motion m reverse 

(B) Psychological aversion to 
aggression 

(C) Mean expectation of one vari¬ 
able relative to other. 

(3) Renal: 

(A) Pertaining to anal aperture 

(B) Pertaining to kidney 

(C) Pertaining to alimentary canal. 


(4) Reagln: 

(A) An intermediate in the synth¬ 
esis of alcohol 

(B) An antibody responsible for 
allergic manifestation 

(C) A harmone responsible for 
the ageing process 

(5) Realgar: 

(A) Natural Agar 

(B) A substance secreted by algae 

(C) A mineral ore 

(6) Relaxin: 

(A) A hormone found in the 
serum of pregnant female 

(B) A laxative of plant origin 


(C) A doped impurity which re¬ 
lieves structural stress 

(7) Reamer: 

(A) An instrument to count 
reams of paper 

(B) An instrument to measure 
nonhomogeneity in glass 

(C) A tool used to shape a hole 

(8) Recessive: 

(A) A soft pliable material 

(Bl a gene allele wqhich is not ' 
expressed 

(C) A polymeric molecule which 
undergoes repeated scission 

(9) Rectilinear: 

(A) Resulting from the perimeter 
of a rectangle 

(B) Pertaining to muscles lining 
the rectum 

(C) Consisting of or bounded by 
lines 

(10) Refractory: 

(A) Resistant to a treatment or 
stimulus 

(B) Congenial to repeated frac¬ 
tionation 

(C) Capable of causing refraction 
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THIN FILM 
ETCHANTS 


Tranbeno offer ri line of wet chemical, state-of-the-art 
semiconductor tlunfilm etchants featuring selective' 
photo resist rnnip,itibilny A specific selective 
etchant is derailed for ovui 20 metallic and dielectric 
sputtered or v.h uijiii deposited lilms employed in 
microelectronics Applications include resistor 
and lesistor-conductor networks for microwave and 
micro electrons nicmts Areas of photo*fabrication 
include gold, nickel and aluminium and bonding 
pads m semiconductor integrated circuit technology 
Ti.msenc Co Inc .ilso offm purified Negative 
Photoresist 

For Further Details Please Contact 
Represented in India by 

ELECTRONIC ENTERPRISES 

Mi ad I'liJ.'Mnal I -i. A. linn w „„ 

hfw<n« (»<iu luv 4H1 iM»i 
( Nhli< THtJN'Y fl.iinl.,, liLiif-iq 
foie* 1 • ’in;i El Eft ft 


Transene Co Inc. 
Rowley, Mass 01969 
USA 
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OSCILLIOSCOPE 
CALIBRATOR 303 



A 1 khz trapuoidal wavatorm la uaad 
match the scopes input ranges. Tha tl 
fast rise output is suitsbls for 10 it t 


+ Precision Amplitude Calibration 
<0.26%) 

* Precision Tims Msrksrs (0.01%) 
» Risatims'Bandwidth Chocks 

★ Battory/Malns 

« Dimensions; 21 a 10 a 10 cm 

calibration ef V Inputs Calibrated steps 
markers are crystal controlled and tha 


D.C.MICROVOLT NULL 
DETECTOR 202 



* 40 nV Noise 

* 10 Ranges V V 200 V FSD 

* lOG'LIN Operation 

* Fast Response 

* Calibrated Zero Offset 


A unique feature at tha 202 ie its high input reuistance with oitrsme Input 
ovarload. a g Rin-_ 10 M i» with±. 10 V input ovartoad-avsn on the/* y ranges. 
At balanea Ria > 100 M \> Stability. 404iV HR. 1/4 V MTH. Measuring 
accuracy. 1% 


For Further Dntnils Rinnan Contact 
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ELECTRONIC ENTERPRISES 

?lb Renal Industrial Emni. Arnarya UnndaMarg 
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Sawrae rtambav 400 01 fi 
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I Capacitors from the Keltron supermarket: 


KELTRON 

COMPONENTS 


THE 

ELECTRONICS 

SUPERMARKET 


Made at the biggest plant in all Asia 
In collaboration with Sprague, the 
world s best name in the field Result 
smaller sizes Low dissipation lighter 
controls for tipple current factors 
Greater tolerances A range from 
0 47 Mfd to 10000 Mfd and upto 

_ 500 Volts LCSO approval 

Regd Ottice □ Kerala State Electronics Development Corporation l Id , Keltron Hou^e Vellavarribcilam T nwnd'uin 695 001 Telephone 
6062T Telex 0884 273 KEDC IN Telegram ELECTRONIC 

Branch Otfices □ 102 A, PoonamChambers. Dr AnnieBesant Rond Woili. Bombay 4U0 018 telephone rtM34s/, 3S744b Telex <>11- 
5139 Telegram KELTRONBOM □ 45-C, Park Street, Calcutta 700 016 Telephone 246654 213200 Telex 021-2207 leleqram 
f'HYRISTORDAB/8. Community Centre. 2nd Floor, Satdariung Eric 1 iv<e New Delhi- 1 10 016 Telephone Gt>21 1 '3 662104 Telex U31- 
5774 Telegram KELT RON □ Sudarshan Building 86. Chamiers Road, Madras 600018 Telephone 442310 Telex041 7632 Teieyr.im 
KELMADDCentenaryBuildMg.28.MG Road, Bangalore-560001 Telephone 564492 564528 telex 0845 746 Telegram KH TRON 
□ 24/263, Syrian Church Road Trivandrum-695010 Telephone 60241 Telex 0884 283 Telegram LLECTfiONlCG 1-4 492. Firat Floor, 
Barkatpura, Hyderabad-500 027 Telephone 63786 Telegram KELTRON □ 67 Pritamnagar. Mangaldas Hoad, Ellis Bridge Ahmedahad- 
380 006. Telephone 79867 Telegram KELTRON 
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CONSULTING ROOM 


ULCERS: The pain in the gut 


G OOD morning. MalWi Come* in Now. 

what bring* von here 1 ’ 

Doctor , / have tin « pain m the pit ot mv 
stomach (pointing tn top ivntul poition of 
his belly) for (he la*l lour tn six week* In the 
beginning, it used tit subside tor a few hours 
when I ate something. hut lately the relief 
has become shot t-lived I/so. the intensity 
of the pain has mu eased Sometimes I wake 
up in the middle nt the night and have to 
drink ti gla s* ot milk hetoie ! can go to bed 
again I was hoping that the pain would 
subside on its own. and now my family 
physician has advised me to consult you 
before it is /oo late 

Well, it i* good that you have come now 
First tell me something more about vour 
pain Can you remember anything special 
which might have triggered the present 
problem'' 

Conic to think ot it. thctc were many things 
on my mind tor the last few months. Our 
company is passing through difficult times 
I was working ovcitime My meals had 
become irregular, and my smoking and 
coffee intake had •. msiderablv increased. 
Just before this pain started. I had come 
down with severe flu ft was treated bv my 
family physician with aspirin and some 
other tablets Hut I cannot really ascribe my 
pain to anything in particular. 

Do you have any other trouble, besides the 
pain' Any vomiting' Have vou noticed any 
change in the colour of your stools 5 Have 
you fell anv hall like structure moving in¬ 
side vour abdomen' Du vou feel any pain in 
your hack or right shouldei' 

/ do not think I have any one nt those 

symptoms Hut, sometimes I do get sour 

ei uc tat ions which icavc a burning sensation 

in the nvdtmc ot mv chest 

Have vou undeigone any investigations 

hetoie' 

bio not tin this pain 

What treatment have you taken during last 

four weeks' 

I have been tenth mediating myself l have 
been taking antaud tablets whcnewi the 
disLomhnt was intolerable 
Did vou haw a similar piohlem he I ore 5 
Yes. dth bn I luce years ago when I was on 
a busmens tom I had a similar problem. It 
lasted tin about tom to six weeks At that 
time, I had consulted a doctor who hdd told 
me that I was suffering from an ulcer m my 
stomach He had put me on milk diet and 
antacids and advised me to cut down on my 
drinks and cigarettes lo be truthful, f 
followed his advu c tor some time hut when 
J felt well I could nut adhere to these 


iest net ions. Hut, I have done reasonably 
well during the past three years. Except for 
occassional discomfort, particularly after a 
hca\y meal, there was no problem. That too 
used to promptly respond to antacids after a 
few days But this time it has been a 
diffcient stow. 

Will you please remove your coat and 
shoes 5 I would like to take your weight. 
Your colour looks fine. Your pulse and 
hlood pressure are also fine. Now let me 
have a look at your tummy. Can you point 
lo where you feel the pain? Is it tender here? 
Yes . it does hurt. 

Thank you. You can dress up. Let me 
explain your problem to you I think your 
ulcer has recurred. There is nothing to 
worry about it. It is very common for peptic 
ulcers to recur because it is not easy to alter 
either your personality or your habits. I am 
very hopeful that we shall be able to control 
your problem by medical means and with 
your active co-operation we might be able 
to prevent its recurrence. But first I will like 
to get some tests done 
What are these . doctor? 

The tirst is a measurement of haemoglobin 
and a stool examination tor occult blood 
to exclude any hlood loss from the ulcer. 
The second is a good radiological examina¬ 
tion with barium meal to identify the site 
and size of the ulcer. If the latter is 
inconclusive, I may have to get a gastro- 



duodenoscopy done to be sure about the 
diagnosis as well as to confirm at a later 
date that the ulcer has healed. 

What is this gastroduo. . ? 

It is a procedure of visualising the inside of 
the stomach and duodenum with a instru¬ 
ment, like a telescope. For this, you will 
have to swallow a flexible tube which is 
approximately as wide as your thumb. The 
procedure can be easily done by spraying in 
anaesthetic in your throat. It is safe and 
takes only a short time. You can return to 
your home after the procedure is finished. 
But doctor, what is this peptic ulcer? 

Any ulcer (just like a wound on the skin) on 
the inner lining of stomach and duodenum 
(or at lower end of the food-pipe) which is 
bathed with an acid and pepsin (contents of 
the stomach secretion), is known as a peptic 
ulcer. Usually a peptic ulcer is single and 
chronic. It occurs either in the stomach 
(gastvic ulcer) or in the duodenum 
(duodenal ulcer) But ulcers may also bej 
acute and multiple, superficial abrasions ofj 
the stomach. Although, both gastric and 
duodenal ulcers are labelled as peptic 
ulcers, the clinical course, outcome and 
specific therapy differs for the two kinds of 
ulcers. 

How are these ulcers produced? 

I wish I could tell you the cause of this 
disease, but unfortunately, modern medi¬ 
cine still does not know all the answers. All 



X-ray showing duodenal ulcer (left). Ulcer 
of the stomach is seen on the right. The 
epithelium lining of the stomach has been 
eaten away by the ulcer 
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Ulcer formation crosses all socio-economic and occupa¬ 
tional harriers. But for its formation, the presence of 
an acid and pepsin is essential 




that we can say is that there are some 
predisposing or precipitating factors. Rut 
then .the information that is available is 
quite useful to prevent the recurrence of 
ulcers. The control of these factors also 
helps in the healing of ulcers 
helps in the healing of ulcers. 

Although peptic ulcer is often quoted to 

I bc a classical example of psychosomatic 
{disease, it has been reported to cross all 
.socio-economic and occupational harriers. 
The presence of acid and pepsin seems to be 
essential, but why all individuals do not 
develop peptic ulcer may he related to 
mucosal resistance A variety of stimuli may 
stimulate gastric acidity. These include 
certain neural stimuli such as sight, smell 
or thought of food < through the same 
mechanism anxiety and stress may enhance 
gastric secretion), as well as chemical 
stimuli including certain food items such as 
tea, coffee, alcohol, tobacco, etc Cigarette 
smoking is an important contributory fac¬ 
tor in the causation of duodenal ulcer A 
number of drugs, particularly aspirin (and 
other anti-inflammatory agents) and corti- 
costeroids are notorious lor producing 
ulceration. In certain diseased stales also, 
the incidence of peptic ulcer is high 
Thank you, doctor. I am prepared to do a* 
you say. hut 1 must pet back to woik as early 
as possible . 

O K . then here is your prescription. It 
staits with a list of don’ts 

(1) No tea. no coffee, no alcohol, (3) no 
peppers, red, green or black. (3) no smok 
ing, no tobacco, and preferably no pan 
masald either. (t) no hurry, worry or curry.’ 
and (5) no aspinn. etc particularly on an 
empty stomach 

If you follow all these don’ts then you can 
eat anything you like. You do not have to 
take milk and milk alone. The meals mgsl 
be frequent (preferably at two hour inter¬ 
vals to begin with—they can he spaced at a 
later date), they should be small and bland 
Cor this, you do not have to stay at home 
You can lake some milk, biscuits, sand 
wiches and ripe fruits with you you can eat 
chapatis nr rice- and can also take baked or 
boiled meat, etc And you have to take only 
one medicine. It is an antacid If is prefer¬ 
able to use it in a liquid form Bui you must 
take it in the quantity prescribed and 
remember that you should take it one hour 
after meals. 

This diet and drugs must be religiously 
f followed for six weeks, even if vour symp¬ 
toms disappear in few days 
Why have I to take the prescribed quantitv 





Normal stomach wall 
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Acute ulcer 





Chronic ulcer 



Perforation 


A stomach ulcer forms when the strongly acidic gastric juice. produced by the 
gastric glands. erodes the stomach lining. An acute ulcer forms when the 
epithelium lining is destroyed. Left unchecked, even the muscle layer may be eaten 
away causing chronic ulcer. Eventually, the ulcer may perforate the stomach wall 


of medicine after meals only? 

The mainstay of our therapeutic approach is 
to neutralise the acid production by the 
stomach. The (ood itself acts as an antacid 
in the beginning, but later more acid is 
produced in response to it. If is’ for this 
reason that wc prescribe antacids one hour 
after meals and also advise frequent meals 
The exact amount of antacid required 
varies for pei^on to person and brand to 
biand ol the antacid, hut it has to he 
sufficient enough to keep the pi I (a mea¬ 
sure of acidity) inside the stomach above 
3 5 all the time. 

Hut doe s this large amount ol antacid cause 
any side eitetts oi toxu elicits 
Properly chosen antacids aie almost free 
horn any side effect The most common 
ptohlern with antacids is that m some they 
may produce either diarrhoea or constipa 
lion However, this can he lonlrolled hv 
changing the antacids Soda hi-c.irh and 
calcium carbonate air not recommended 
lor long term use Regarding infrequent 
side effects, one must remember that all 
drugs are double edged weapons Ilowevei. 
judicious use (where benefits are more than 
nsk.i) undci < lose medical supervision vn 
tualiy eliminates all risks 
Isn't there anything better and quicker J 
Of course, there are other medicines hut I 
do not think that they are either heller or 
quicker A carefully chosen antaud in 
adequate dosage may heal 80 per cent of the 
ulcers in four to six weeks time 


Suppose, 1 do not get better with this 
treatment, what else can be done 7 
There has been one dramatic development 
in the treatment of peptic ulcer and that is 
Ihe discovery of a new drug called cimeti- 
dme. It is a very effective drug and can be 
useful even where antacids have failed. The 
dietary precautions have to be similar with 
cimetidine as with antacids and cimctidine 
also takes four to six weeks to heal the 
ulcer. Its success rate is also about 80 per 
cent. Even though it is a good drug, it is not 
necessary to use it in all the cases 
Can ulcers be surgically cured? 

In my opinion the role of surgery should be 
limited to complications or where medical 
treatment has completely failed 
What are these compilations which may 
require surgery* 

Theie art two major complications of peptic 
ulcer One is bleeding from the ulcer, 
resulting m vomiting nl blood (haematemc- 
sis) or passage ol black-tarry stools (male 
na) The second maior complication is that 
of perforation The ulcer may also penetrate 
locally or produce an obstruction to the 
emptying of the stomuch 
Thank you doctor You have realty removed 
.dl my doubts 

S. S. Aganval 

Dr \ganral is a Header m Medn me at the lima 
George s Medn ai College and G M Hospitals, 
Lutknotv, l\P 
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No other counter can give you this much 
data manipulation and flexibility: | 

Airborne Particle Counting, Liquidborne 
Particle Counting Powder Sizing 

★ Choice of Minimum Sensitivity : 

Air 0.3, Liquid 2 0 
Powder 40 micron 

★ Choice of Plow Raf.e 1 0 CFM, 

0.1 CFM or 0 01 CFM 

★ Automatic Calibration & Self¬ 
diagnostic Capability 

★ Versatile Alarm & Data Formats 

★ Standard Computer Interface 

The World leader m particle 
contamination technology now 
brings you a totally new counter. 

One with more senser flexibility 
and more capability to manipulate 
data than ever before 



Mac/ROYCO 

4101 System is ideally suited for INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 
monitoring environment in ' 

★ Semiconductor Makers 

★ Aerospace ★ Pharmaceutical Labs. 

★ Research ★ Filter Testing 

★ Industrial Applications 

★ Powder Sizing 


This mocroprocessor-based, six- 
channel counter functions with 
either of two sensors, each sensor 
offering you a different combination 
of sensitivity and flow rate so that 
you can choose measurement 
parameters that meet the 
requirements of your particular 
application. 
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JLeBbB flashtubes 

OUTSTANDING 
_PERFORMANCE— 


FOR 


Xenon flashtubes dc krypton arc lamps and short arc dr mercury lamps 
are available from E G & G in a wide variety of configurations and 
envelope materials Tubes are available in linear bulb type, helical U 
shape coaxial and air or liquid cooled desiqns with a wide range of 
bore ar d an length sizes All Imeai tube types can he supplied with 
water cooled designs Changes in arc length and mechanical 
configurations are all available upon request 

FLASH TUBES POWER SUPPLIES : F G b G designs and 
manufactures power supplies These power supplies are produced 
piimanly for OEM applit ations and desiqnt’d pet custoiWr requirements 
CERAMIC - METAL THYRATRONS r G ft G s Thyratrons are high 
voltage hiqh current switch tubes whu h tan operate at frequenciesupto 
KHz Utilizing coramir metal < onstrui tion the tubes feature small 
i/r .nul extended life and .ire qualified to MIL spec ifu Litions 

Also riv 'il.ihle from fc G fcf G are Photo Diodes Detect! s/Amplifiers, 
spark Gaps .Tugger Modules, Photometers Spectre? Radiometers Standard 
CalihratHd Lamps and Stroposcopes 
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Don't let 
your gums 
lose their grip 
on your teeth! 


Only Forhan’s has 

an exclusive astringent that strengthens gums. 

And teeth last longer, when your 
gums are stronger. 

71 Tl 71 Dr R J. Pot ban, an eminent Amei lean 

dentist put an exclusive astringent 
-fl/lPN ‘"to h.s toothpaste 

/ -11/ V ^ 1 An ingredient that acts directl) on 

_ _ _ the gums, and actually tightens them 

* 2 Making them strong, and giving 

them a better gr ip on vour teeth 
3 I hus giving teeth a tunic i foundation, 
and a longer hie 


As fortiagy 

The toothpaste created by a dentist 




jj-the toothpaste created by adendst. 
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NIMAL's extraordinary sense of smell. 
Ihcii unaccountable instinct tor find¬ 
ing dilutions and their ability to see 
he invisible and hear the inaudible 


have long been at the foius of reaserch 
An animal's capacity to orientate itself is 
still poorly understood, and has been re¬ 
garded as an enigmatic "sixth sense". 
Investigations into what these capacities are 
involve a wide range of biological problems 
from the simplest chemical reactions to the 
most complicated phenomena, such as 
natural sonars (active and non-active), 
polaroids. solar compasses, and the sophis¬ 
ticated "choreographic " communications 
that have been discovered among bees. Of 
special importance among these problems 
is chemical communication, that is, ex¬ 
change of information via odours. 

It is well-known that animals depend on 
their sense of smell to trai k down and chase 
prey, to find a mate, to distinguish between 
strangers and members of their own spe¬ 
cies. and to be informed of the presence of 
danger. But how do odours contribute to 
communication. 1 ' Does their communica¬ 
tion system luve a parallel in human 
language’ 1 ' Is that true that information 
exchange among animals is in some Wdv 
similar to speech in humans*' And are there 
grounds to hclieve that animals have a 
language of their own" 


A language of odours 

According to the Soviet linguist Prof Yu. 
Stepanov, the question as to whether an 
animal language exists and in what way it 
would manliest itself, should not he posed 
that way. it is rather that the ver> instinc¬ 
tive behaviour of animals is a land of 
language based on a lower order of know¬ 
ledge. Amongst the gamut ot language or 
language-like phenomena, it is nothing hut 
a “language of low degree" 

Yet, some twenty years ago. this 
approach would have seemed umealistic. 


Nature has lavishly endowed all creatures with a variety ? 

of ways of communicating: gesture cues, sound cues and 
scent cues, the latter apparently being dominant in the 
majority of species 


Today, extensive studies on the behavioral 
mechanisms in insects, fish, birds, bats, 
rats, and whales have deepened our insights 
into the possible ways animals communi¬ 
cate with each other, and new dimensions 
have opened up. Until recently, only two 
types of signals were studied: optical sig¬ 
nals, that is. those perceived by the organs 
of vision and acoustic signals, those per¬ 
ceived by the oigans of hearing. Today the 
chemical signals as perceived by the olfac¬ 
tory and gustatory organs are at the focus of 
attention too. As a rule* animal-secreted 
odorous substances propagate over fairly 
large distances, are active in the dark, and 
can persist even after the sender disappears. 
This renders them superior to the signals of 
the first two groups. 

The information encoded in chemical 
cues and perceived by the olfactory organs 
is frequently decisively important for many 
behavioral acts. Evolutionarily, this kind of 
communication is the most ancient signall¬ 
ing system which is found in all living 
organisms (chemical signalling has also 
been discovered in bacteria, algae, fungi, 
and the higher plants). 

It is not known exactly when living 
organisms first came to detect odours 
(molecules of special chemical com¬ 
pounds). It appears to have occurred many 
thousands of years before aquatic dwellers 
abandoned the oceans. Swimming in the 
primeval ooze of the Archean seas which 
covered the Earth at that time, they must 
have been able to respond in some way to 
water-dissolved chemical substances, to 
search foi edible compounds, to 
escape from hazardous agents Biological 
evolution saw increased sophistication and 
specialisation of this chemoreception as it 
came to play a decisive role in all animal 
behaviour 

An interesting concept about the role of 
olfaction in evolution has been advanced by 
the Canadian scientist R. Wright, who is 
known lor his long experience m the field. 
In his hook, The Science ot Smells, he 
writes. "II the function of Lhe brain is to 
regulate the activities of the organism on 
the basis of inform, lion received, it almost 
looks ds though intelligence had its begin¬ 
ning ds an apparatus for handling olfactory 
signals from the chemicals which bathed 
our first progenitors in the primeval ooze." 

Specialists believe that of the vast 
amount of information received by human 
sense organs from the outside, olfaction 
accounts for no more than one per cent. In 
animal interactions the olfactory organs 
frequently play a dominant role. In contrast 


to man. many animals take decisions exclu¬ 
sively on the basis of odour. Their scent 
memory is even more developed and their 
sensitivity and selectivity to particular 
odour components of animal secretions are 
just short of fantastic. 

Relationships in the animal kingdom are 
impossible without information exchange 
between individuals. However, the transfer; 
of information, and naturally it is reception 
by the individual to which it is addressed, 
cannot be accomplished without known 
interactions, that is, signals of different 
ranks and complexities between the reci¬ 
pients. Nature has lavishly endowed all 
creatures with a variety of ways of com¬ 
municating: gesture cues, sound cues, and 
scent cues, the latter apparently being 
dominant in the msqority of species. 

The outside world is literally filled with 
odours, which are signals: thousands of 
challenges, warnings, promises, and orders 
are being communicated every second. The 
olfactory communication channel operates 
without interruption. 

First discovery 

The first chemical communication agent 
to be described was bombycol. This compa¬ 
ratively simple organic compound—an un¬ 
saturated aliphatic alcohol with 16 carbon 
atoms—is used (in very low concentrations) 
by the females of Chinese silkworms to 
attract males and was extracted and subse¬ 
quently synthesised 24 years ago by A 
Butenandt, a Nobel Prize winner at the Max 
Planck Institute. Munich. 

Actually, that was the first "word” to be 
deciphered in the language of scents and 
the /start of dictionary of odours. Today over 
200 insect pheromones are known. Pine ; 
filaments of scent bind together members 
of the same species of butterflies, beetles,, 
flies, dragonflies, ladybugs. mosquitoes ... 
in (act every creeping and flying member o f 
the invertebrates. They respond to a scent 
cue even if the sender is a few kilometies off 
and the pheromone concentration is mi¬ 
nute . dhou t 1 0' ' s gm/cc of 
air (millions of times lower than the 
concentrations detectable by the analytical 
instruments used in chemistry). Today, the 
insect dictionary available is not very volu¬ 
minous but it does consist of a few chemical 
words which, in most cases, are used very 
effectively. 

Information exchange between mam¬ 
mals, animals with more developed nervous 
systems, is organised differently. For them 
a chemical cue is not a command but a 
piece of information to be assessed in a 








HOW AHIMALS 
COMMUNICATE 


given situation. The more advanced the 
nervous system, the more complex and 
flexible the animal’s behaviour. 

In the Laboratory of Morphology and 
Ecology of the Highei Vertebrates, IEAME, 
intensive research is under way on house 
mice. Norway rats, wild boar, mink and 
other animals. 

The studies are being conducted in a 
number of directions. The scientists are 
interested in: firstly, the sources of pher¬ 
omones; secondly, the structure of the 
chemical compounds concerned; thirdly, 
the biosynthesis of pheromones; and four¬ 
thly, the responses of animals to chemical 
cues. Last but not least comes the fifth 
direction—the most obscure but un¬ 
doubtedly promising avenue of studying the 
development of techniques of animal man¬ 
agement 

One very acute problem is whether the 
technical and intellectual resources now 
available will be sufficient to decipher, in 
the near future, the language of an animal 
species. Researchers are confident, howev¬ 
er, that simple phrases like “we are of one 
blood ', “I am a female in cstrus ", “danger '. 
•Til kill you’ 1 , etc, will be translated very 
soon from the animal language into 
human. 



Hut what are pheromones’ 

Their most common feature is that they 
are biologically-active substances. In small 
doses (fractions ot a milligram) they consid¬ 
erably influence an organism s vital proces¬ 
ses, whilst the typical biulogically-active 
substances, such as hormones, neurome- 
dialors. narcotics. and poisons, affect an 
animal's metabolic processes from the in¬ 
side and in a largely nonspecies-specific 
way: signalling substances which stimulate 
the external specialised chemoreceptur sys¬ 
tem to modify in a species-specific way an 
organism's behaviour, physiological and 
emotional state. 

A pheromone is a set of substance: /or in 
the simplest Case a single substance) among 
the numerous components released bv an 
organism into Ihc environment Provided 
certain eternal conditions are met and the 
inner slate of fhe animal is appropriate, 
odorifcrout agents can modify its behavior¬ 
al ard phvsiologua! responses They are 
received via externa) c hernoreceptors, pri¬ 
marily the olfactory system, (hough the 
gustalorv receptors can he involved, too. 

Pheromones, which are species-specific 
agents, m some cases may have an inter- 
spec ics effect when animals from one spe¬ 
cies obtain information about an individual 
belonging to another species Behavioral 
responses to pheromones may he both 
inherited and acquired through experience 
and learning Responses may van’ depends 
ing on the situation and the individual 
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i characteristics of signal-receivers. 

Communication of chemical cues is 
Vb&ted on the contact of the olfactory surface 
£tylth pheromones. The latter appears to 
l^rigger off certain biochemical and phy- 
rjliological processes and their inter-action 
^with the receptor system can be regarded as 
/• an informational intei-action. 
ft The cue is transmitted by substances 
;'r,Which the animal secretes either on its body 
; ( surface or on some other surface. The cue 
\ \ itself consists of volatile substances in an 
^ evaporated state, the receiver is an olfactory 
; .organ, and channel “noise” consists of the 
^irrelevant, volatile substances in the en- 
.> vironment. 

Volatile mixture 

What is a secreted mixture of volatile 
compounds? It is nothing but a message 
/.being sent without a particular address. 

. Its chemical composition encodes certain 
information but the information's import¬ 
ance is determined by its relevance to the 
species’ survival (information such as spe¬ 
cies, sex, individuality, sex maturity, estrus. 

; etc). Every individual component or a 
•combination of components in the mes¬ 
sage. and also the relative and/or absolute 
contents may serve as code elements. 
Information about physiological changes of 
:• an individual may possibly be contained in 
, the sweat or urine, since the excretion 
products of a system quickly respond to 
internal and external disturbances. Corres¬ 
pondingly, slow-changing or unchanging 
- information is communicated by excretions 
from the inertial system, e.g.. those from 
the sebaceous glands. As soon as cue 
substances reach a receiver's sense organs, 
the recipient gets a sort of shock—informa¬ 
tion transferred via nerve impulses to the 
brain. When the information nas been 
received the individual instantly re¬ 
orientates its behaviour, making it ready to 
escape or attack, defend itself or meet the 
' stranger amicably. The nature and source of 
the cues received account for the complex 
patterns of inter-action that occur between 
the numerous members of the animal 
’ kingdom. 

Our experiments have demonstrated the 
decisive role scents have tor the behaviour 
of house mice. When a male house mouse 
encounters a strange male in its territory, 
he flies into a rage, and starts chasing the 
Intruder in order to kill him. If however. 

‘ the newcomer has spent time in the host's 
scent environment prior to the encounter, 
the host remains quite peaceful. Take 
\ another example, if a female is approached 
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by a strange male when the host is absent, 
the latter batters his mate on returning, 
and remains furious until the strange scent 
fades away. 

It has been found that the physiological 
and emotional state of the mice is changed 
by the effect of a particular scent or 
pheromone. 

However, before an account of our ex¬ 
periments is given, let us turn to the 
structure and nature of pheromones. 

The chemical composition of the secre¬ 
tions of only one per cent of the 4,014 
mammalian species ever described have 
been investigated. In addition, the complete 
composition, qualitative or quantitative is 
unavailable for even one specific skin gland. 

The outer surface of a mammal’s skin is 
known to be covered with a thin fatty layer 
formed largely by the secretion of nonspeci¬ 
fic sebaceous and sweat glands. The com¬ 
position of “wool fat” has been studied m 
detail only for sheep. Besides the nonspeci¬ 
fic sebaceous and sweat glands all mammals 
have a number of different gland types and 
their odoriferous secretions can accumulate 
both on their surface and in the skin fosse 
and recesses. Normally, secretion is &t a 
maximum during the breeding period, 
occasionally being as much as several 
grams per individual. 

Specific skin glands are classified accord¬ 
ing to their position and secretion type. 
Thus Artiodactyla reindeer for example, 
have well-developed interdigital, prepucial. 
tarsal, audal and preohital glands 
while Carnivora have well-developed anal 
and sole glands and some rodents have 
midventrai. lateral, sole glands, glands in 
the corners of the mouth, etc. 

An examination of a mammal’s skin 
surface shows that different areas contri¬ 
bute unequally to chemical secretion. In 
addition, the animal's metabolic products, 
containing largely nonvolatile components, 
are subiect. when passed into the environ¬ 
ment, to the impact of physico-chemical 
factors such as moisture, oxygen, ozone and 
radiation. Some additional components 
appear to he due to microorganism activity 
in specific skin glands. As they are accumu¬ 
lating in skin recesses and heated by the 
animal’s warmth, its secretions promote 
the growth of certain microorganism spe¬ 
cies which process high-molecular subst¬ 
ances to yield molecular odoriferous com¬ 
pounds including semiologically-relevant 
ones. (Semiology, branch of linguistics 
concerned with signs and symbolsI. 

4 A mammal’s specific skin-gland secre¬ 
tions are composed of a very diverse variety 


of substances. Waxes and glycerols, plasmo- 
logens and free fatty acids (including low 
molecular weight ones), macrocyclic alco¬ 
hols and ketones, and nitrogen and sulphur- 
containing compounds—this list of che¬ 
mical constituents of a secretion is far from 
complete. 

What is a pheromone like? Let us tvy to 
describe it. First, it is a combination of J 
members of certain classes of organic 
compounds, though their structure cannot 
always be fully determined even using 
sophisticated techniques. Secondly, it is an 
odoriferous substance (about 20 per cent of 
the three million organic compounds 
known are odours). A pheromone must 
reach, in an appropriate concentration of 
the order of 10 111 gram per millilitre an 
olfactory surface to stimulate olfactory 
cells. This can only be achieved by a small 
proportion of the known organic com¬ 
pounds, i.e., those with molecular weights 
not greater than 300-400 and which nor¬ 
mally do not have more than a single polar 
group, e.g.. hydroxy (OH), carboxy (COOH), 
amino group (NHj) etc. Presumably, it is 
the polar groups that account for an odour's 
distinctness. 

As to the nonvolatile compounds (pro¬ 
teins, nucleic acids, carbohydrates), these 
are believed to be perceived by another 
olfactory organ (Jacobson’s organ), which is 
quite small in man. 

The search for particular compounds m 
an animal’s secretions seems to be of no 
absolute importance since the problem of 
analysing pheromones, of “olfactory im¬ 
ages”, is rather similar to analysing a visual 
image. 

Thus, the chemical composition of a 
secretion appears to be species or subspe¬ 
cies-specific. Every organism is characte¬ 
rised by a unique odour and its individuality 
is accounted for by one specific gland's 
secretion, e.g., the inguinal gland in the 
rabbit or the tarsal gland in the black-tailed 
deer. The gland's secretion is an animal’s 
visiting card. It has been demonstrated 
experimentally that the pheromone mem¬ 
ory in the house mouse is strong enough to 
retain information about dozens of mem¬ 
bers of its own species. The following 
interesting fact has been discovered. If 
some animals are related they may carry a 
“family” pheromone which ensures recog¬ 
nition of family members. This is illustrated 
by the scent-marking act in a great-gerbil 
colony during which young animals pass 
occasionally under the belly of the domi¬ 
nant individual to lubricate themselves with 
his ventral gland’s secretion in order to 


acquire the same familial odour. 

It has been noted that a trap into which a 
wolf or a fox has been caught is avoided 
long afterwards by other animals. The 
reason is that captives leave a warning 
scent-mark saying “danger”. This danger 
pheromone has also been recorded among 
rodents and some deer. 

Currently, research attention has been 
r/ocused on a possible relationship between 
an animal's scent and its social status, but 
the respective pheromones have not yet 
been discovered. Interestingly, the weight 
of specific glands in wild rabbits is strictly 
correlated to social rank, the higher the 
hierarchical status of a rabbit, the larger and 
more active its glands. Can an individual 
substance induce some definite behaviour? 
Apparently, it is very easy to isolate a 
substance from the available set of species- 
indentifying compounds (acid, base, or 
neutral) which can elicit a definite be¬ 
havioral response. However, the data we 
have obtained at IEAME have revealed that 
animals do not respond behaviorally to a 
single chemical, rather it is a definite set of 
compounds that is informative. 

Story of Soviet experiments 

Knowledge of the qualitative and quanti¬ 
tative composition of the volatile compo¬ 
nents in mammalian secretions provided a 
basis for further research into chemical 
communication in order to elucidate the 
properties of those chemicals which convey 
constant or variable information about an 
animal. 

In order to reveal significant differences 
in the chemical composition between sing¬ 
le-type and different-type glands belonging 
to individuals of the same or different 
species, the same analysis techniques 
should be used. Strangely, this rule is not 
always observed. We have investigated the 
overall composition of the major secretion 
components (in natural concentrations, 
i.e., without accumulation) of the specific 
and nonspecific skin-glands in 30 mamma¬ 
lian species. We employed thin-layer tool 
for detecting the overall compositional 
differences when making comparative stu¬ 
dies of complex chemical mixtures. Mem¬ 
bers of five orders were used as subjects, 
these being: Insectivora (desman), Laho- 
morpha (blue hare, Cape hare), Rodentia 
(beaver, water vole, great gerbil, Mongolian 
gerbil), Carnivora (American mink, sable, 
glutton, otter), and Artiodactyla (wild boar, 
axis deer, red deer, manchurian wappiti, 
roe deer, elk r saiga, rein-deer, Thompson’s 
gazelle. Grant's gazelle, impala, Button's 



kob antelope, canna, goitred gazelle. Mon¬ 
golian gazelle, Pamir argali). The skin- 
gland secretions in different mammalian 
species were found to contain carbohy¬ 
drates and numerous monofunctional and 
polyfunctional compounds. Each species 
(and occasionally, subspecies) is characte¬ 
rised by a specific set of component groups 
in the skin-gland secretions. Two subst¬ 
ances common to all the species in our 
study are apparently cholesterol and 
monoesters, their concentrations in rela¬ 
tion to other substance depending on the 
species. It follows that the overall chemical 
composition alone is a marker of a mamma¬ 
lian species even in the absence of data on 
the individual components of skin-gland 
secretions. 

A study of the anal-gland secretion com¬ 
ponents that characterise'mark Mustelidue 
species was performed using gas chroma¬ 
tography. In contrast to thin-layer chroma¬ 
tography, this technique reveals the indi¬ 
vidual’s composition of a complex, mix¬ 
ture's volatile components. By using indi¬ 
vidual component analysis, comparative 
studies of the mixtures made using gas 
chromatography provide reliable indices of 
the qualitative and quantitative similarities 
in composition. We analysed the individual 
composition of the vapours over anal-gland 
secretions for the following eight Mustelids' 
American mink, European mink, sable, 
weasel, European polecat, vormela peie- 
gusna. badger, and honey-badgei. 

In some mammalian species, the pre¬ 
sence or intense activity of certain skm- 
glands serves as a sex marker. Thus the 
midventral gland in the great gerbil is well 
developed m males and poorly developed in 
females, occasionally not being present at 
all. If females are injected with the male 
sex-hormone, testosterone, their midven- 
tial glands greatly increase in size and they 
begin to secrete like males. Interestingly, 
the overall composition of the midventral 
gland secretion in females is identical to 
that in males as was demonstrated by 
thin-layer chromatography. 

An analysis of the volatile components m 
the secretion of the desman caudal-gland 
has revealed odours with an agreeable 
perfume The chemicals lesponsible for this 
perfume are ketones, which account for a 
considerable portion of these secretions. On 
the basis of data we have obtained we can 
suggest a simple technique to determine 
the sex of a desman. The six ketones of the 
caudal-gland can be assayed using an S- 
index to total their quantitative differences. 
For females, S has been found to be within 


the range of 65-70, and for males S 1, it has 
proved possible to determine sex by caudal- 
gland secretion even when the secretion has 
been stored under normal conditions in a 
sealed vessel for over three years. 

The scent of the caudal-gland secretions 
from a sex-mature and an immature des« 
man individual can be easily distinguished 
by the human nose. The musk scent so 
characteristic of mature males and females 
is absent in sex-immature animals and this 
agrees with the evidence of comparative 
chromatography. Immature desman secre¬ 
tions contain none of the compounds that », 
have the characteristic musk scent that,. 
man can detect so readily. This indicates 
that their presence in a desman's caudal-, 
gland secretion is a marker of its sexual 
maturity. Similar results have been 
obtained for the midventral-gland secretion 
of a great gerbil. 

Studies of the pheromone that can elicit 
aggressive behaviour in dominant house 
mouse males are very important. The urine 
of a strange house mouse male was applied 
to a subordinate conspecific male familiar 
to the community's dominant male. The act 
invariably elicited a highly-aggressive re¬ 
sponse on the part of the dominant male. 
The aggressive response was likewise in¬ 
duced, though^ to a lesser extent, when the 
bases isolated from the urine, or a mixture 
of only two of them (diethylamine and 
dimethylamine) were used. The addition to 
the latter of a mixture of synthetic aliphatic 
amines -triethylamine, isohutylamine, 
trethutylamine (0.1 per cent aqueous solu¬ 
tion of each compound)—augmented the 
aggressive behaviour. It is noteworthy that 
separate treatment with each of the above 
substances brought on no aggressive be¬ 
haviour What can he inferred from the 
above experiments? Firstly, the isolated 
pheromone for house mouse aggressive 
behaviour has a complex structure that 
includes several compounds. A theoretical 
analysis reveals that an aggressive reponse 
is induced by a mixture containing at least 
three olfactory cues signifying species 
r ronspetifu "i, six ("male"), individual 
V un-familiai"). 

Out follow-up experiments with house 
mice demonstrated that recognition of 
cnnspecifics requires the presence of three 
larger groups of substances; acids, bases 
and neutral compounds. Separately cind in 
pairs, these component groups, fail to 
ensure individual conspecific identification. 
This is however achieved when one of the 
acids and one of the bases is used in 
combination with a neutral urine compo- 
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No monkey business, Ms! With greeter 
- knowledge of chemical communication, 
'modem man is getting a wiser and a 
. different Insight into the animal kingdom 

nent. The conclusion is supported ex¬ 
perimentally: house mouse males demons¬ 
trated conspecific recognition for an 
aqueous mixture of isobutylamine, acetic 
acid, and neutral urine components. 

In a series of Norway rat experiments (the 
same principle of conspecific recognition by 
a known set of excreted odoriferous subst¬ 
ances was tested), our object was to find out 
whether the species-encoding principle 
applys to other rodents. We have found that 
conspecific cues in Norway rats are trans¬ 
mitted via both neutral compounds and 
mixtures of acids and bases. Separately 
' neither acids nor bases communicate the 
' necessary information. At least two of the 
| mixtures under study, propionic acid- 
butylamme and acetic acid-butylamine. 

1 have been found to serve as conspecific 
! markers. In addition (pairs of bases such as 
isobutylamine and diethylamine, in com¬ 
bination with acetic, propionic, or isovaler- 
1 ic acids, have proved 1 to be semtologically- 
4 irrelevant with tespect to species identifica- 
j tion. Thus, apparently the simplest (two- 
component) species marker mixture was 
| the first one we obtained experimentally. 

Let us ask now what happens if at least 
j one of the components of the chemical 
: communication system is disturbed, For 
* instance, suppose the chemoreceptor func¬ 


tion is temporarily handicapped.If preg¬ 
nant female mice are injected intranasally 
with zinc sulphate to deprive them tempor¬ 
arily of their sense of smell, mothers devour 
their new-born young, or at least, neglect 
them. Interestingly, the experimental 
animals proved unable to construct normal- 
shaped nests. This shows what chemical 
disturbances of the chemical communica¬ 
tion system can lead to. 

Practical applications 
What are practical applications of all 
these findings? Is the research in this field 


Bovine bliss! A command of the language 
of odours will be a valuable tool In reducing 
aggressiveness in animal groups such as 
the one shown at right 

really necessary? 

The distinguished Soviet physicist P. 
Kapitsa once said that no scientific know¬ 
ledge can remain unapplied, in one way or 
another it will find application and yield 
practical results, even though it is hard to 
foresee when this will occur and how. 

The studies of insect pheromones in the 
1960s not only yielded some interesting 
results, they also paved the way for pher¬ 
omone research in mammals. In recent 
years, interests in chemical communication 
between animals has increased for several 
reasons. One of them is that the intensive 
pesticide impact on the environment 
undertaken for pest control, has brought 
about unexpected complications. New spe¬ 
cific pesticide-free methods of plant protec¬ 
tion are needed. These can be based on 
chemical cues for these techniques make it 
possible to selectively manage pest be¬ 
haviour without affecting their metabol¬ 
isms directly. 

The nature of animal interaction, for 
example, stress, neighbourly co-existence, 
permanent enmity, etc., has been shown to 
determine the fate of offspring and their 
numbers. The knowledge of the scent code 
which is the chemical language of animals 
will not only make it possible to increase 
and maintain numbers of useful species but 
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A good command of the odour language is 
required to control rats, the ancient plague of 
mankind 


\ 




hunters have preferred artificial bait* and 
the use of pheromones could be very 
effective 

The industrialisation of farming has 
brought with it a number of problems 
associated with the management of anim- 
als physiological states and behaviour A 
command of the language of odours will be 
a valuable tool m helping to reduce aggres* 
siveness in animal groups to accelerate sex 
ma(urit\ and svnchromse estrus and estate 
lish its dates 

The language of odours calls for turthef 
studies since animal behaviour is very 




X, 


While thousands of tons of pesticides are 
distributed oxer huge cultivated areas void 
tile pheromone compounds are not poiso 
nous and not detrimental to the environ 
ment In addition, they are needed for plant 
treatment only in small quantities and low 
concentrations 

A good command of the odour language 
is required to control rodents, the ancient 
plague of mankind Norway rats, house 
mice, voles, gerbils, and many other spe¬ 
cies, are known to destroy and damage large 
amounts of foodstuffs. They are reservoirs 
of diseases, hazardous to man and his 


livestock and destroy his buildings and 
various other materials Despite incessant 
control rat numbers are currently csti 
mated at about seven billion Their fecundi 
ty is enormous in a single year one couple 
is capable given favourable conditions, of 
producing up to 15 thousand offspring The 
use of natural chemical cues is one of the 
principally new and promising trends in 
controlling this perfectly-adapted synan 
thropous animal 

Pheromones can also play an important 
role in fur hunting, which requires animals 
to concentrate at a pre-set site For years. 


iompkx rtstanhers fait numuous proh ! 
U ms It appeals that \vc n\ id a difltrcnt and 
wiser insight into the animal kingdom 
Modern man Hie Homo sap/tris /us baomt' 
industrial man Homo faber and is divorced 
from nature He looks down on Natures 
other creatures through the magnifying 
glass of hi* knowledge hut is this approach 
justified 11 

We must be mistaken for animals should 
not be judged from a human standpoint In 
their world, more ancient than the world of 
man, animals are perfect creatures with 
their own range of perceptions and perhaps 
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feelings, which are beyond human beings or 
which humans lost long ago. Animals live 
In a world of odours: and odours constitute 
their language. 

We should work to understand this 
language to gain from animals’ evolution- 
old experience all that may he of use to us. □ 
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kdogicat Society, a Vice-President of the UN¬ 
ESCO International Programme "Man and the 
Biosphere" 

E. Zinkevich, Cand. Sc, (Chem.) is a senior 
researcher and the head of the research team on 
chemical communication of animats at the 
Severtsov Institute of Evolutionary Animal Mor¬ 
phology and Ecology of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences 


The gnat sings and the bee dances 


Vasant S. Sahaarabuddhe 
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; could learn modesty from the 
f rat. honesty ftom the aht. chas¬ 
tity from the dove and good 
manners from the cock," says 
the Babylonian Talmud. Implicit in it is the 
belief that hut for the "gulf of language” 
separating them, men and beasts are alike. 


Indeed, King Solomon of Babylon was said 
to possess a magical ring which could 
bridge this gulf This wonderful gem told 
the wearer all he desired to know including 
the language nt Imds and hees... 

However, fables apart, we have yet to 
decipher the vowels and consonants of 
"animal language”. But we do know their 
ways of communication methods, because 
we are familiar with their signals and can 


recognise their effects. With techniques 
such as recording, spectral analysis and 
multiple reproducing scientists have 
obtained some insight into the fascinating 
problem of how animals communicate. 

Vocal signals emitted by animals are as 
widespread and varied as the senders them¬ 
selves. Some are role-calls signals, others 
sound the alarm, a third type announces 
that a nesting area has been taken, some 
recognise and attract their sexual partners. 
For example, when a predator is perched in 
a tree, the "mobbing” of small birds is a 
definite warning: "Leave our property at 
once." Other expressions are no doubt 
carriers of meanings such as "Come here,” 
"Help me to build a nest" or even, "Fly 


straight ahead for 200 metres, about 30 
degrees to the left of sun to find a blooming 
clover." Analysis of these signals, decipher¬ 
ing their "meaning" is the essence of our 
investigation. 

Though sound signals are superior to 
many other type of signal, some creatures, 
especially those like insects which lack 
vocal organs, resort to some auxiliaiy 
means to express their emotions. Beak 
clicking, for instance, is very common. The 
typical sound of Hudson Owl is a loud 
clicking of the beak. The sounds emitted by 
storks are the result of the same technique. 
Some birds beat their wings. The wood¬ 
pecker delights his lady by beating his 
wings on dry tree trunks, with a speed of 
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forty beats a minute Many birds emit 
sounds when moving The cry we hear of 
the snipe is due to the vibration of the 
retrices, special quills on its tail The fearful 
“singing” of the gnat is not produced 
through its mouth, but by the motion of its 
wings, which vibrate between 500 and 600 
times a minute The honey-bee beats its 
wings 440 times a second while the ordin¬ 
ary housefly vibrates its wings 220 times a 
second In case of grasshoppers, crickets 
and cicadas, length and rhythm play a 
major role Many ants and crabs beat 
messages on the ground with their post¬ 
erior ends or limbs Among fish, some 
species rub their branchial plates together 
to make sounds The carp grits its phary¬ 
ngeal teeth The percoids make sounds with 
their swimming bladders by contracting 
special muscles that make the walls of the 
bladder vibrate These optical signals con¬ 
sist of body movements as well as colour 
changes and a time patterns Consider for 
instance the chameleon This lizards com 
munication by colour” can be identified 
only after extensive recording of colour 
change and a study of the situations is 
which they occur 

Then we have communication with the 
help of self-luminescence, a common prac¬ 
tice amongst insects which include 
sprmgtails, lantern flies, dick beatles, the 
larvae of certain flies and, of course 
fire-flies and their larvae the glow worms 
We certainly know that this language of 
luminescence helps the male to find a mate 

The flash signals are species specific 
There is no chance either, for confusion or 
mistakes as it would spell death to the male 
To avoid this, a highly sophisticated system 
of signalling has bepn developed Males 
flying above send rhythmic short flashes at 
regular intervals After a decorous interval 
the female on the ground flashes a short 
response The male glows again with a turn 
towards his would be companion The 
female responds once more with a flash and 
the exchange of signals is repealed usually 
five to ten times The male then dives 
straight towards the female and the two 
mate Human collectors, aware of this 
system, often do their collecting at night 
and send out the female s own message by 
artificial flash light 

Insects are also able to recognise ultra 
violet as a separate colour in most flower 
blossoms Many birds sing m the ultrasonic 
sound range which is inaudible to human 
ears Some nocturnal animals make wide 
use of ultrasounds or echoes as much as 
other sound signals The technique is 



mainly used to locate objects, especially 
food Among the nocturnal creatures the 
guacharo and the bat are the two classic 
examples using ultrasonic sound The 
guacharo emits short sounds in a frequency 
range of 7000 cycles per second and it is 
perceivable by human ears Bats locate food 
with sounds of low frequency and intensity 
of upto 150,000 cycles a second Many bats 
send their signals not by mouth but 
through their nostrils Perhaps the most 
baffling problem about bats is how they 
“discriminate” between one another s 
sounds Despite loud “noises” or “jam¬ 
ming”, they detect their target perfectly 
Man's inability to directly sense these' ultra 
sounds is indeed a hindrance in the study 
of communication Research is on the 
march and now it is possible to convert 
inaudible sonar signals into audible clicks 
Communication among the dolphins is 
even more perplexing Experiments show 
that dolphins actively inform one another 
about their surroundings or establish com¬ 
munication between each other as and 
when they wish If this is true, then the 
signal communication system of dolphins is 
much closer to human speech than that of 
any other animal Colour form movement 
and time pattern are the component parts 
of optical signals, while frequency interval, 
wave-length, modulation purity of tone 
etc are the characteristics of sound signals 
The question arises How do animals detect 
parlRiilar signals of his own spei its and how 
do animals know exactly what a signal 
means? Do they learn the meaning of each 
element before they understand the whole' 
Or are these abilities inborn'* 
Experiments show that tht ability to sing 
is an inborn reaction but the bird must 
hear at least once before the voice of its own 
kind \ chaffinch raised in isolation will not 
emit the typical chaffinch song When 
exposed to various songs during the learn 
ing period it will select and karn the 
proper chaffinch song Birds usually know 
innately when to sing but not what 
Secondly, the meaning of each vocalisation 
its role as a signal is passed along for the 
most part genetically only extremely intel 
ligent animals ravens parrots and jac 
daws for example are capable of using 
learned trails appropriately as signals Par 


rots whose vocal cords are the most similar 
to those of human beings can be taught to 
utter words and whole phrases in any 
language and to use them in keeping with 
the situation but without self- 
understanding Hence a pet parrot says 
Good night before going to bed , even 
though there is nobody to listen 

What a parrot seems to be able to do is far 
beyond a chimpanzee, that is, talk like a 
man Latest studies carried out at Mast 
Planck Institute of Psychiatry in Munich on 
newly born squirrel monkeys (Sumiri 
sciureus) have shown that these animals* 
whole sound repertoire is inborn Thgy 
develop all their calls without ever having 
heard them from others Thus, their leanv 
ing has equally been programmed gene¬ 
tically All animals are unable to subject 
their vocal apparatus to the control of their 
will That which any given species is 
congenitally able to do and learn is prede¬ 
termined 

Now, the question remains Can animals 
really converse? Can they communicate 
information it their own will? Can they put 
a name to something? Can animals lie to 
one another? These are the characteristics 
of a highly developed communication sys¬ 
tem , and man boasts that they belong only 
to his own form of language The fact is, all 
these characteristics can be found among 
lower animals as well 

Each black bird composes its own song, 
each has a particular song with which it 
attracts its mate The Asiatic shama thrush 
and the raven have individual specific voc¬ 
alisation bees communicate distance and 
direction of food sources to others in the 
hive by a so called hee dance and 
thrushes ravens and black birds upon 
finding an appetising titbit some time emit 
a warning cry to send their rivals under 
cover so as to enjoy alone their find Thus 
bees symbolise crows converse black birds 
lie parrots distinguish 

As said at the beginning our aim is not to 
communicate with animals but to under¬ 
stand /iow they communicate among them¬ 
selves Much of the modern research In 
communication systems centres on this 
problem Much can be learnt from various 
members of the animal kingdom and new 
and enlightening surprises still await, if 
physicists and engineers organise appropri¬ 
ate experiments □ 


Prof \asant S ahasrabuddhe taught tint engg 
suhjet ts at polytechnics He has urttten ow 
dozen science books 
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Plumhism usually affects the poor, since 
their food is often cooked in tinned utensils. 

Zinc is another metal from which con¬ 
tainers are made for storing water or milk. 
This is a dangerous practise which has led 
to chronic zinc poisoning. Acute poisoning 
may also occur after consuming food 
cooked in zinc-lined vessels, such as 
galvanised iron vessels. This occurs because 
zinc is soluble in the weak acids of foods. 
And if consumed, gives rise to symptoms 
such as dizziness, colic, diarrhoea, tight¬ 
ness in the throat and convulsions. 


P OP into any shop or a departmental 
store, catering to kill hen nmN and 
you will encounter u dazzling array 
of utensils. Vou might be in a 
^dilemma when making vour pick and re 
|lurn home empty handed, disappointed. 
;\'But that need not be the case lady, arm 
jj;'yourself with the laical into on these pots 
<'pnd pans of glass and brass. No more 
* nagging thoughts on the safety of different 
;materials will plague you. 

>■ Since the dawn of civilisation, different 
types of materials - metals, glass, wood. 

\ ceramics—have been used for storing, pre- 
i serving, distributing, cooking and serving 
various forms of food. They may he grains. 
Sugar, pickles, condiments, dairy products. 

' .meat or fish. Advances m technology have 
‘ resulted in newer materials, like plastics. 

invading our hearth. And. hence the house- 
I wife has to select the right type of container 
' or utensil or kitchenware, keeping in mind 
Y her budget and the durability and safety of 
; the container. 

Metals have been in use since time 
immemorial for making different types of 
1 utensils, boxes, plates, ornaments and 
' weapons. Gold, one of the first metals to 
have been discovered, was popular with 
kings and emperors who gave it great 
importance as a status symbol. They often 
had gold utensils for their daily use. Gold is 
. an attractive selection for a container. 

because of its lustre and stability to ert- 
. vironmental conditions like hejt, cold. 

' wind and humiditv. However, because it is a 
rare, expensive metal, its use is limited to 
making ornaments, to a few medical uses 
and as an international monetary unit. 
Copper has been used by man since the 
stone age For centuries, copper was the 
only metal used tor making utensils, vessels 
and kitchenware such as plates glasses, 
spoons and serving dishes Later, the alloys 
of coppei. namely hron/e and brass winch 
are hardei and mote durable than copper 
. were developed. Man then started using 
these alloys to laslimn ion tame* is and 
articles tor household use. Pure copper is 
. not poisonous, hut its alloys with other 
metals, mav have toxic ettects especially it 
consumed in the tine powdery state. All 
copper salts ha\i toxic effects Lo varying 
degrees. 

G'hecand huttvi are sometimes stoied m 
brass or copper vessels lined on the inside 
t with tin. It the tin lining fkal,v) contains 
lead as an impuntv. it forms u poisonous 
salt, the oleate of lead which can lead to 
chronic lead poisoning (plumbum). (See 
; Science Today. June, 1W3, | age 43). 
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Silver and copper have been associated 
not only with ornament-making but are 
also considered as auspicious metals, re¬ 
quired tor religious ceremonies. Silver has 
heen used in the manu 1 . cture of utensils for 
safe storage and serving of food. Silver 
utensils are safe to use and only the salt 
silver nitrate is of toxicological significance. 
Tin containers and utensils are still used by 
the food industry for storing dry food and 
do not create any toxic problems. Food 
prepared in tin utensils have a "tinny" taste 
due to small amounts of iron dissolved from 
the iron base of the can. Traces of iron and 
tin are harmless, though the presence of 


lead as an impurity in tin cannot he 
disregarded. 

Food cooked in utensils made of alumi¬ 
nium, enamel, glass or stainless steel are 
not injurious to health. When water or food 
with a low acid content is boiled in an 
aluminium utensil, the aluminium utensil 
darkens due to the formation of a greyish- 
black metallic oxide, leached either from 
the aluminium metal or from the iron salts 
present in water or food. Subsequently, 
when acidic foods are cooked in the same 
vessel, the oxides are dissolved by the acid 
present and the utensil regains its fchine 









once again Aluminium utensils are not 
harmful. 

Containers made nt ordinary clay, china 
day. enamel and glass also form a part of 
our utility kitchenware. Housewives favour 
them tor serving eatables and water. There 
are varieties of glassware which can with¬ 
stand cooking heat and hence can be used 
for cooking food too Ctensils made of 
silicates are easily washable and have a 
dean appearance. Besides, the food, cooked 
or served in these utensils, is safe They are 
dangerous only if one gets cut hv then 
fragments or when the latter are ingested 
Howevei. their use is restricted because ot 
their fragility and the recurring expenditure 
for replacements. In many families, stain 
less steel utensils have replaced glasswaie 
because ot economic reasons Food cooked 
and served in stainless steel ware is safe and 
the utensils have a clean look and are easy 
to maintain. 

Plastics make inroads 

The introduction of plastics has revolu¬ 
tionised our concepts of container facilities. 
Plastic items have become an essential part 
of our daily life. Polythene bags, utensils, 
kitchenware, buckets, cups, combs, bas¬ 


kets, toys, brushes, and a variety of useful 
household items and yarn are made,from 
plastics. They are a boon to the housewife 
who can now discard rusty-looking tin 
containers for attractive coloured, clean 
plastic ones. Plastic by virtue of its durabil¬ 
ity, cleanliness, attractive appearance and 
safety has replaced many other materials 
from which containers were made. 

Currently, attention is focused on the 
safety of using plastics not because there is 
any evidence of danger in the daily use of 
the many items, but we are still unfamiliar 
with many of the ingredients that go into 
plastic production. The resin bases of some 


The choke is wide but let it be wise 


plastics are made by polymerisation of a 
monomer or the co-polymerisation of two 
monomers or from natural polymers. Tox¬ 
icologists are concerned with the leaching 
of free monomers, the extractable compo¬ 
nent. The danger of extractable monomers 
causing harm, is especially of concern with 
regard to plastics intended for the manufac¬ 
ture of containers or for accessories for 
medical preparations, such as blood, saline' 
and giucosahne storage and for fabricating 
infusion sets, etc. It is for these reason. 1 , that 
rigid toxicity tests are laid down in pharma- 
enpoeas and by legulalnry bodies for eva¬ 
luating the suitability nl plastics intended 
lor fabrication of containers and accessories 
for medical preparations. Also the safety ot 
catalysts, emulsifiers, and antioxidants 
combined with the resin base are assessed. 

The safety of plastics used for packaging, 
distributing and storing foods is difficult to 
assess. When plastics come in contact with 
certain types oi food, some of their compo¬ 
nents may leach out into the food. These 
plastic-components, contaminate the food. 
Testing of this aspect is cumbersome. It is 
done by using solvents with which the 
particular plastic comes in contact, such as 
sodium chloride, acetic acid, sodium bicar¬ 
bonate, vegetable oils and alcohol. The food 
samples are then quantitatively analysed.. 
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Tinning of utensils 



Plastic containers in which dry, non- 
oily food like sugar, flour and pulses, etc, 
are stored are not generally contaminated 
by their components except if the plastics 
are abraded or broken. 

Plastics also contain catalysts, plasticis¬ 
ers. emulsifiers and antioxidants which are 
combined with the resin base for achieving 
the finished product. In many countries the 
use of additives in food grade plastics is 
controlled by legislations. In India, the 
relevant law under the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act No. 37. 1954 with amend¬ 
ments upto 1968 covers items such as 
utensils, packaging materials and also plas¬ 
tics (Section 21, 1954 Act). It recommends 
that plastics must conform to the national 
specifications of either the USA. UK. France 
or West Germany. 

A type of kitchenware which is popular 
abroad and among affluent house¬ 
wives in India today, are non-stick utensils 
sold under different brand names— Nirlvp, 
Trupti , Westmark. etc. These utensils are 
coated with a thermoplastic resin such as 
teflon (a polymer of tetrafluoroethylene). 
Many uteiuils like frying pans, fiat griddles, 
saucepans, toasters, and tawas are coated 
with teflon ipolvtetrafiuoroethvlene) as a 
non-stick mating, as it is mure thernioM- 
ahk than most plastics Teflon coated 
kitchenware is not dangciuus while cook¬ 
ing, as the maximum temperature lor 
conking different types of foods in these 
utensils ranges between 130 to 200 C. well 
below the decomposition temperature ol 
teflon. Only above 250'C. teflon slowly starts 
decomposing to release pyrolysis fumes 
which ate toxic. BuL these high tempera¬ 
tures are attained in industries and not 
duting domestic cooking, even if pro¬ 
longed Precautions should he taken not to 
overheat the utensils to temperatures ex¬ 
ceeding 200"C (4U0"F) and not to allow 
empty utensils to remain on the fire for a 


long time. The coatings are prone to 
damage if scrubbed with hard materials and 
harsh detergents during cleaning or if sharp 
instruments are used for turning and lift¬ 
ing. Spatulas with smooth finished edges, 
such as wooden spatulas can he used for 
stirring or turning and lifting the food 
items. The utensils should be cleaned with 
cloth or a sponge dipped in hot soapy water 
to prevent damage to the coating. 

Many types of materials ranging from 
metals such as gold, copper, tin, alumi¬ 
nium, zinc to glass, enamel, china and 
plastic have all been used at some time or 
the other as utensils or containers in our 
homes. But. the selection of the right type 
of utensil oi container for household pur 
poses will depend on what it is to be used 
for. Utensils made of stainless steel, alumi¬ 


nium, glass, china and enamel are safe for 
use as cooking utensils, for storing potable 
water and for serving food and beverages. 
Utensils made of brass, copper and bronze 
should be limited to cooking non-acid foods 
and as containers for drinking water. Plastic 
utensils can be safely used for storing and 
serving all kinds of foods, beverages and 
watei. Ordinary clay pots are used for 
cooking food ip villages. They are safe but 
easily breakable and so more durable mate¬ 
rials such as aluminium and stainless steel 
are fast replacing them. 

V. Ramakrlshna Rao 

Dr. Ramakrtshna Rao, an Assistant Director, is 
unth the Department of Toxicology. Haffkine 
Institute , Parel, Bombay. 
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Hmowtom for tomorrow 


THE 

POWERFUL 

METAL 



T. K. S. Murthy 

U RANIUM occupied the last place 
in the periodic table until the 
late 1930's and was relatively 
unknown with hardly any in¬ 
dustrial or economic importance. It 
had the highest atomic weight <238) 
and atomic number (92), then known. 
Nobody could have even imagined at 
the time, that uranium was to be an 
important source of energy and a 
material for deadly explosives thus, 
assuming strategic importance precise¬ 
ly due to its heavy nucleus. 

Uranium was discovered in 1789 by 
Klaproth while studying the mineral 
pitchblende. The element derived its 
name from the planet Uranus, then 
newly discovered. Almost half a century 
elapsed before the metal could be 
extracted from its ore by Peligot, the 
founder of the chemistry of uranium. 

For a long time uranium and its 
compounds were to remain scientific 
curiosities without any industrial use. 
Later, the characteristic bnght green¬ 
ish-yellow colour of uranium com¬ 
pounds led to their use as colouring 
matter in glass and porcelain. 

It was also known that some ura¬ 
nium compounds glowed with a strik¬ 
ing greenish yellow fluorescence when 
exposed to sunlight, which persisted 
for a while even after the compound 
was removed from sunlight. It was 
while studying this property that Bec- 
querel. a French scientist discovered 
accidentally, the phenomenon of 
radioactivity (radioactivity is the man¬ 
ifestation of the instability of an atomic 
nucleus. An unstable nucleus has a 
tendency to attain stability by disinteg¬ 
rating into another nucleus—also ral- 



Beta unnotlle 

led nuclear transmutation—emitting 
simultaneously radiations of the type 
alpha, beta and gamma). 

It was soon established that the 
uranium nucleus undergoes successive 
nuclear transmutations to end up final¬ 
ly as the stable element lead. However, 
a mass of uranium takes billions of 
years for breaking up and getting 
transmuted to other elements, in con¬ 
trast to some other nuclei which decay 
in a matter of seconds or even less. 

The observation by Marie and Pierre 
Curie that uranium bearing minerals 
showed much greater levels of radioac¬ 
tivity than equivalent amounts of puri- 



Chakolite 

fied uranium led to the important 
discovery, by Marie Curie, of a new 
element radium, in those minerals. 
This was to be followed by the discovery 
of a few more radioactive elements in 
the same minerals. 

An understanding of natural radioac¬ 
tivity was quickly followed by artificial 
radioactivity. This phenomenon was 
based on rendering the normally stable 
nucleus unstable by bombarding it 
with small positively charged particles 
like alpha particles and protons, and 
even uncharged particles like neutrons. 

Neutron was also discovered around 
this time (1932) and the neutrons 
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hearing no electric charge proved to he 
more successful in bringing about nuc¬ 
lear transformations than the alpha 
particles. 

Nuclear fission 

Otto Hahn and Lise Meitner of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Germany 
were bombarding a number of metals 
with neutrons in the late 1930 s. When 
uranium was the target they had great 
difficulty in interpreting their results 
by the known facts. A big surprise 
awaited the scientific world when at 
last an explanation came through. TJiey 
had succeeded, quite unexpectedly, in 
breaking the uranium nucleus into two 
almost equal parts. This phenomenon 
was called nuclear fission by Lise Meit¬ 
ner and Otto Frisch. 

The fission was accompanied by the 
liberation of considerable energy and 
also more neutrons. The neutrons li¬ 
berated in turn could split more nuclei, 
setting up a chain reaction, ft soon 
became obvious that a controlled chain 
reaction could provide a steady supply 
of energy (a nuclear energy machine or 
a power reactor), whereas an uncon¬ 
trolled chain reaction would lead to 
explosion .and destruction (nuclear ex¬ 
plosives). 
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z When uranium is exposed to neut- 
| rons, in addition to fission a nuclear 
I reaction leading to the formation of 
| new elements such as neptunium and 
5j plutonium can also occur. Further 
l nuclear reactions using these as targets 
led to a number of new man-made 
elements, namely the transuranic ele¬ 
ments. Thus, uranium is unique in 
being responsible for a number of 
epoch-making discoveries like radioac¬ 
tivity, radium, nuclear fission and 
transuranic elements. 

Uranium in nature 

Uranium, surprisingly, is more 
abundant in Earth's crust than many 
familiar elements, like gold, silver, 
mercury and even tin. Like iron, it 
exists m nature as an oxide occurring 
m various mineral combinations with 
silicon, nickel, cohalt, vanadium and 
other elements. It is present in varying 
concentration in most rocks and soils. 
Sea water carries uranium, though in 
very lew concentration—three parts of 
uranium in a billion parts of water. 
Some uranium minerals are characte¬ 
rised by bright colours, chalcolite 
kasolite, alpha uranntilc being a few 
Before the dawn of nuclear era rich 
uianium ore deposits of Belgian Congo 
(Zaire). Joschimstahl (Poland) and 
Blind River (Canada) were mined only 
for the sake of radium. The situation 
changed dramatically after the discovr 
ery of nuclear fission. Prospecting for 
uranium minerals was intensified the 
world over and large quantities of 
low-grade ore are found in many coun¬ 
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tries. Spectacular progress has been 
made in the technology of mining and! 
winning uranium in the past three 
decades. Presently, any ore hearing 1.6 
kg or more of uranium per ton is 
considered economic. 

Exploring for uranium minerals 

The search for uranium involves 
many disciplines of science and en¬ 
gineering. The areas favourable for 
uranium existence, based on geological 
factors, are first identified by the 
geologists. Further narrowing down of 
prospective areas is done with air borne 
radiation counters 

After the promising areas are thus 
marked out prospectors go there on 
foot for a closer examination of rocks, 
soil and water. If the findings are 
encouraging further exploration is car¬ 
ried out hy drilling to obtain under¬ 
ground core samples for analyst, to 
determine uranium concentration and 
distribution. 

Mining of uranium ore is essentially 
similar to the mining of any non- 
radioactive minerals like those of cop¬ 
per and zinc. However, due to the 
radioactivity associated with uranium 
and the release of minute amounts ol 
radioactive gases like radon in the 
mine, special precautions are needed 
for providing powerful ventilation in 
the mine. If necessary, respirators are 
used hv the underground mine 
workers. 

From ore to 'yellow cake' 

Typically 1,000 kg of ore must b« 
mined to obtain I kg uf uranium oxide 
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Uranium oxide undergoes complex metallurgical 
operations before it is ready to be used as a nuclear fuel 


(U 3 0„). It becomes necessary, there¬ 
fore, ‘to separate a small amount of 
uranium from a large amount of waste 
materials. A series of elegant chemical¬ 
processing steps are employed to 
achieve this, which can only be out¬ 
lined here. 

In the uranium mill the process 
' begins with crushing and grinding the 
ore to a fine powder. It is then mixed 
with water and made into a slurry. 
Sulphuric acid and an oxidant like 
manganese dioxide are then added. The 
conditions in this process called 
'leaching' are so adjusted that the 
uranium minerals dissolve preferen¬ 
tially along with a very small amount of 
the impurities present. The uranium 
bearing solution is then separated from 
the bulk of the solid by filtration. 

Because of the small fraction of 
uranium oxide removed from each ton 
of ore, the uranium mill produces far 
more waste than the desired product. 
The solid waste contains some of the 
radioactive products like radium, 
which were present originally in the 
ore. The waste is chemically treated to 
immobilise the radioactive and other 
impurities and is pumped to specially 
prepared huge settling lakes. The solid 
settles down. Only water carrying per¬ 
missible level of impurities is allowed 
to enter the natural water course. 

One of the special processes for 
concentrating and purifying uranium 
from leach solutions is the 'Ion- 
Exchange Process’. Here the solution is 
passed through a series of columns 
packed with small beads of a special 
ion-exchange resin. Uranium is selec¬ 
tively retained on the resin while most 
of the impurities pass out. When the 
bed is saturated with uranium, that is 
when it cannot take up any more 
uranium, the solution flow is cut off 
and a solution of common salt in a 
small amount is passed through. Ura¬ 
nium which is now displaced from the 
resin, is in a somewhat purified and 
concentrated form in the salt solution. 
By adding ammonia or magnesium 
oxide uranium is precipitated as a 
yellow solid which is recovered by 
filtration and dried. This is called 

Jf <fr > iE 1 Mrr mruv u*v imi. 
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Enriched uranium 

VTATURAL uranhnr consists of a mix- 
ef isotopes IP" and IP",but the 
Isotope that undergoes fission 
' and liberates energy forms only a small 
fraction, about .7 per cent of it. The rest, 
that 'll neatly 99.3 per cent of It is IP. - 
Some reactors (which use ordinary wa¬ 
ter aa moderator and coolant) are de¬ 
signed to work on fuel with increased 
u M content, upto 3 to 4 per cent The 
process of increasing the concentration 
of IF" to a higher level is called ‘isotopic 
enrichment' or simply ‘enrichment’. 

Several processes exist for this pur¬ 
pose, gaseous diffusion being the main 
large scale technique employed, firstly, 
the yellow cake (uranium dioxide) is 


‘Yellow cake' and about 70 per cent of it 
is uranium oxide. 

Reactor fuel 

The yellow cake produced in the 
uranium mills is impure. For use in 
nuclear industry uranium oxide has to 
be of a high degree of purity. Some 
impurities like boron and cadmium 
should be brought down to less than 
one part in a million parts of uranium. 
This chemical processing and conver¬ 
sion of the uranium into a form 
suitable for making reactor fuel is 
carried out in a refinery. A special 
technique called ‘liquid-liquid extrac¬ 
tion’ or 'solvent extraction’ is univer¬ 
sally employed for this purpose. 

The yellow cake is first dissolved in 
nitric acid, yielding an impure ura¬ 
nium nitrate. A liquid organic chemical 
called trihutyl phosphate' (TBP) is 
then added to it. TBP is not miscible 
with the solution, but on intimate 
mixing it selectively extracts uranium 
nitrate leaving the impurities in the 
aqueous (water) solution. 

Atter allowing the two layers 
(aqueous and organic) to settle, the 
TBP layer, containing pure uranium 
nitrate is separated. When this, again, 
is mixed with water, uranium is trans¬ 
ferred to the water layer and the TBP is 


converted to uraoiqrn hetoftforidk;:'; 
(UFt) chcpticaHy. this «Oi^ouhd >t : . 
then converted ipte gaseous form ang ‘ 1 
pumped through special porous di- ; 
ipfrngmt which contain twice about *,'r 
millionth '«f a cm, indiiotieter. 'jjfocr , 
molecules of the g&bcaring the lighter * 
Isotope diffuse a Httle foster than those 
bearing the heavier one, the gas that 
passes through Is slightly enriched in 
U"\ This process' is to be repeated a . 
thousand times before the required level' 
of concentration (3 to 4 per cent) Is •' 
realised. Enrichment over 95 per cent . 
(required In 'nuclear explosives) is also 
possible by a much more elaborate 
gaseous diffusion process. For fuel fabri¬ 
cation the enriched hexafluoride needs 
to be reconverted to uranium dioxide. 

T.K.S.M. 


ready for re-use Purified uranium in 
the aqueous solution is precipitated 
with ammonia to obtain solid ammo¬ 
nium diuranate (ADU). This, on heat¬ 
ing in an atmosphere of hydrogen is 
converted into uranium dioxide (UO a ), 
which is used as fuel in nuclear power 
reactors. Uranium dioxide is further 
processed to obtain the metal for some 
applications. 

Uranium fuel cycle 

Uranium oxide undergoes complex 
metallurgical operations before it is 
ready to be used as a nuclear fuel. In 
brief—oxide powder is pressed into 
cylindrical shapes and ‘fired’ to obtain 
high density pellets, about 1 cm. ip 
diameter and 2 cm. long. Each one of 
the pellets is equivalent to nearly a ton 
of coal in terms of energy produced. 
There may be several millions of these 
in the heart of a nuclear reactor, also 
called the core. 

The pellets are packed and sealed in 
thin walled tubes made of a special 
alloy called 'zircaloy'. The tubes are 
then made into bundles which can be 
loaded into reactor vessel. These being 
only mildly radioactive can be handled 
without special protection. 

In the reactor the main reaction 
occurring is the fissioning of uranium 
nuclei (see box above). 




U‘ -l- neutron (slow) -— ". — 

— 1 > fission products -I- enetgv 

The neutrons released can sustain 
the chain reaction provided thev are 
slowed down and this requires the use 
of a moderator along with the fuel. 

There are many reactor designs but 
the most common fuel-moderator 
1 combinations used are 

i) natural uranium (fuel) and heavy 
water (moderator and coolant) 
ii) enriched uranium (fuel) and ordin¬ 


ary water (moderator and cooler). 

The second important reaction in 
the reactor is the conversion ol U ' to 
neptunium and plutonium. The by¬ 
product plutonium is of special interest 
as it is a fissionable material and hence 
can serve as a nuclear fuel. 

U* M ‘ + neutron- > V m - > 

neptunium-plutonium 

After the fuel bundles have spent a 
specified amount of time in the reactor 
vessel, they are removed and chemical¬ 
ly reprocessed. The aim of this opera- 


iM.ii called reprocessing ol fuel' is to 
* ^ recover the plutonium that is pro 
duced so that it can be used in adv¬ 
anced tvpe of reactors and nuclear 
explosives 

separate the highly radioactive hs- 
sior products and prepare them tor sale 
disposal. A build up lission products 
not onlv increases the radiation level 
hut also leads to excessive absorption of 
neutrons lesulting in loss ot elfkiencv. 

recover depleted uranium for 
storage 


Continued on page 5-1 
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Pm close to finis... reaching the end of my 
rope. Can't bear it for long... See \iyou can 
find a way out 


That’s the only reason, cross my 
heart. Otherwise wouldn’t let even my 
breath betray me. No, Sir! Bound as I 
am by the oath taken under the Official 
Secrets Act—Military Secret at that. 
Cor Blimeyl it’s a razor-edge walk if 
there was one. That's bloody danger- 
► ous. Explosive! No, No. Better keep my 
| trap shut! Mum’s the word! 

Oh no! Not to worry. Wouldn't do 
anything rash, like jumping off this 
cliff here! But it’s not easy. This 
constant impotent thought! This ina¬ 
bility to sire a solution! Feel as if my 
head will crack any minute now. Like 
an overheated field gun. To hell with 
the Official Secrets Act. Stuff it up 
yours! Must blurt it all out. For my 
sake. For Sadashiv’s sake! 

What’s that? Oh yes! Haven't told 
you who this bloody chap Sadashiv is. 
Have I? See what I mean. This is what 
happens. Can’t think straight for a 
minute. But with you that wouldn’t do. 
For you I should begin at beginning. 
Dot my i's and cross my t's. Can't leave 
out even the minutest details. Lest you 
are as confused as the next chap. Or 
worse. 

Let me introduce myself first. I am 
Lieutenant Colonel Arvind Jamkhed- 
kar, AMC. That's right. Army Medical 
Corps. Yes. I am a physician. From the 
Army. 

Sorry? Did you say—? You are right. 
Normally we medicos don't get to go 
beyond a Captain or a Major. But 1 saw 
action during the Bangladesh War. And 
Lordy what a piece of action that was! 
Deployed our surgical unit bloody effi¬ 
ciently. That helped. And also the later 
stint on deputation at the Medical Wing 
of NASA. Higher training in military 
medicine. I took that opportunity to 
spend some time training under 
Michael DeBakey in nearby Houston. 
You got it! The very same Michael 
DeBakey—the world famous heart 
transplant surgeon. Even on return I 
kept up my research in that line, in 
addition to the routine coughs and 
colds and cuts and bruises. That's got 
me half a dozen fairly decent papers in 
the International Journal of Military 
Medicine. 


What? Oh, don't go old man! You 
have a right to wonder if I am on a first 
person singular trip. Vain sort of yak¬ 
king about myself. But believe me, I've 
got to fill you in on all these details. It’s 
got its own purpose. 

But about that later. Was telling you 
about how it all began. Still remember 
that day. Bright as noon. Large as life. 
Great day. It was Lali’s birthday. Lali— 
Lalita—you know, the better half. 

Oh no! You won't! You won’t go 
about calling on her even to confirm 
what I’m telling you, will you? For she 
hasn't the foggiest. The army grinds it 
into us. Got to keep such secrets‘even 
from one’s near and dear ones. 

So it was Lali’s birthday. 1 never 
forget it. Had taken the day off as usual. 
We were going to dine out. May be 
throw in a movie later. And, the 
shopping, of course. A saree, or a dress. 
Something like that. I agree the prog¬ 
ramme’s no great shakes. But breaks 
the monotony of a chap’s routine. 

Well, we were all ready to charge off 
when who should call? The Comman¬ 
dant. 1 was needed back at the garrison. 
Immediately. 

Was Lali hopping mad? I couldn’t 
meet her eyes. White as a sheet she 
was. but breathing fire, man. Ah Lali! 
Blast this army life! Well, Lali, too 
knows the score by now. 

I left on the double and presented 
myself to the Commandant. Saluted 
him smartly. 

Now the Commandant, there’s a 
good man. A first-class soul if there was 
one. 

"Sorry, Doctor," he said. “Sorry to 
disrupt your programme. But it's none 
ot my doing. Intelligence HQ want you. 
It's urgent." 

For God's sake. What have I to do 
with intelligence? 

Why? Why that smirk? Oh! Touche! 
Well played! 

I meant Army Intelligence though. 
For that matter the Army Intelligence 
doesn't have much to do with intelli¬ 
gence either. But that’s beside the 
point. 

1 was ready. Had to be. Said so to the 
Brigadier. 


“O.K. Shall leave by the evening.’’ 

Thought I could still manage the 
lunch and the movie leaving the shop¬ 
ping to Lali. I get bored amid all these 
heaps of sarees anyway. But the Briga¬ 
dier brought me down to earth. 

"Sorry again. It’s an sos. The big 
bird's waiting outside rearing to fly off. 
Leave right here. I’ll do the explaining 
to Lalita baby. Don’t waste any time. 
Get cracking.” 

“Yes Sir!" And that was that. No 
questions asked. I saluted him again ' 
and ran to the chopper whirling its 
blades like a mixie gone mad. 

‘ It didn't take all of an hour and a- 
quarter to reach the intelligence HQ. 
But even during that short hop I got 
half a dozen radio messages asking me 
to hurry. The jeep at the helipad had its 
engine running even as we touched 
down. 

Five minutes later I was inside the 
hq. The Intelligence Chief was bloody 
anxious. I could tell. He cut out the 
malarkey about salutes and literally 
dragged me by the arm to the operation 
theatre. He let me see for myself. 
Didn’t say a word. Didn't have to. 

It was a job for me and me alone, I 
could see. Well, not the details but I got 
a glimmer of the idea... 

A bloke was lying on the table. A 
good physique but battered. What 
ghoulish woundsi Looked as if he’d lost 
a lot of blood. And the fractures! The 
femur dangling at a crazy angle... The 
cardioscope was attached. But the 
fluorescent spot was marching in a 
straight line. As if it too had donned an 
uniform. It was straight like a prig’s 
walk. The bird had flown the coop. You 
know what I mean? Indication that the 
heart had bid bye-bye. The EEC was 
connected too. That signal was fairly 
healthy. So the brain was still on... But 
it looked dicey... 

For a couple of minutes nobody 
uttered a word. As if everyone was 
afraid that even the slightest sounc 
might cause the EEC signal to stop 

Then the Chief cleared his throat: 
“Well Doctor! What do you make of it?’ 

I didn't reply. What could I say? Rathei 
busied myself playing around with l 
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borrowed stethoscope. Hashed some 
light in his eyes. The brain, too* 
seemed on its way out. 

It was the Chief again who broke the 
silence: 

“Doctor, meet our physician. Amar- 
jeet Singh." The tall, athletic Sikh 
saluted stiffly. He was a Captain. 

“Captain," I offered my hand, 
j “Doctor. Anfarieet here says that 
i even it the patient s heart is not re* 
! sponding, his brain is still showing 
\ signs of normal function. So he can’t 
be considered to have died. Do you 
agree’" 

“Yes Sir. When the heart transplants 
first got going in the late 'sixties some 
of these legal and ethical complications 
had arisen. A lot of arguments were 
bandied about then. And the upshot 
was that as long as the brain shows 
signs of normal functions a man’s not 
to be considered dead, at least not 
clinically dead.'' 

“OK. ok. Doctor," the Chief cut me 
short somewhat impatiently “We all 
agree that this patient here is not yet 
dead. Hi is alive. Jolly good! Can you 
^'revive him fully'His brain's still nku\ 
r Onlv the heart’s gone Can you MiUh 
a one orr Replace it I mean M very thing 
^should K hunky dnrv then. That s uh\ 
i'Jwe called von C.ive him a transplant 
c| “A transplant! To him! Now" In tk 


c 


u |name ot Heaven, I couldnt believe mv 
Njears. "Rut, hut. 

'But what. Dovtor" 


t: 


A l 

“But. Ih»wn that possible'' 

5 “Why not' Wh.it n \nur problem'' 
j “The sultry in no! ,i simple one 
| ( Need j lot ol prcp.n.itiun heloto wu gt- 
on on. A heart lung nuclimt Then . 
ccryostat. Need a laige npoialmg team 
^le patient loo has to he ie,idled m , 
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number of ways. Quite a few injections 
have to be given." 

“Amarjeet will take care of that." 

“But the main thing—the donor 
heart. Where are you going to find one? 
And even if you do get one—it's got to 
be tested thoroughly. Tissue typing has 
to be performed. Like the blood groups, 
we got to match histocompatibility 
groups. Otherwise the recipient body 
throws it out. rejects the grafted heart 
later on." 

"That's it! Even if the rejection takes 
place, that will come later. Won't it? 
Even if you can bring him back to life 
for a few days that'd he enough" 

"But—but—where'd you get such a 
heart?" 

"I'll get it! I'll get it! The search is 
on. And if that fails we'll have a 
volunteer." 

"You can't be serious?" 1 raised my 
voice, "You mean—you—you will kill a 



God's good man, a living man? Just to 
get at his heart?” 

Well you know how I am. All these 
years in the army have not still dulled 
my sensitivities. 

"Ohl Cut out that sentimental mush, 
will you!" The Chief shot back. ‘Til 
have to order you." 

"Please Sir, try to understand. Even 
if you get all that in readiness, there's 
no hope that the operation will suc¬ 
ceed. The patient’s condition is hope¬ 
less. I doubt if the patient will come 
round even if the operation is suc¬ 
cessful." 

“Doctor, I'll be blunt with you. It is 
highly imperative that this chap here 
be revived and be able to talk. We just 
need an hour or two. That's all. Give 
him just that much life with your 
transplant" 

"But?why? What's the hurry 5 ’ 

"None of your business.” 

The Chief blew his top. He was livid 
with rage. Then he steadied himself 
and continued in a calmer lone: “Doc¬ 
tor. this is an intelligence unit. Wc 
work here on a need-to-know basis. All 
that I can tell you is that the man's in 
possession of a top secret, strategically 
crucial inlormation. Now. give me your 
final verdict." 

My mouth had gone dry. i tried in 
vain to moisten my lips. Approached 
the patient again and started examin¬ 
ing him carefully Better to do that 
than talk I thought. Looked through all 
the records of the previous hour. 
Thumbed through the cardiogram 
charts. Concentrated on the EEC. 
traces. Calculated and recalculated. All 
that frenetic activity gave me a dull 
ache behind my ears. But the conclu¬ 
sion was unchanged. If at all, the 
chances were growing slimmer by the 
minute. I shook my head in despair. 

"Sorry Sir. I’ll operate if you order 
me to do so. But the chances are very 
slim. So slim that you won't get the 
information you so badly need. On top 
of it you’d lose a healthy, sound volun¬ 
teer. i leave the decision to you Sir." 

The Chief collapsed in the nearby 
chair. “Oh no, Doctor! Please, I was 
banking on you. All your experience, 


vour special training, your...” 

“Yes Sir. All that’s there! But... but 
I'm not Cod 1 ” 

is there no way out then?" 

“Excuse me Sir. I’m fully aware that 
1 do not figure into your need-to-know 
list. But if you can explain it all-' 
Perhaps 1 might find a solution After 
all 1 too belong to the armv I know its 
discipline. I too can keep secrets. It..." 

So critical must have been the situa¬ 
tion that the Chief broke his resolve 
That’s why he decided to tell me all. 
Wish he hadn't gone so soft then This 
entire predicamant wouldn’t he staring 
us m the face now 

The Chief began: 

“Doctor, this young man Captain 
Sadashiv Cokhale lie was—is was 
my best operator " 

The Chief was all at sea with his 
tenses 

“I had sent him on a special missi m, 
a most dangerous one To get behind 
the enemy lines and get their war 
plans. They aim to launch a pieemptive 
strike But our supersonic fighters aie 
yet to arrive. We need to buy time. I am 
sure that the outcome of the war 
hinges on this initial skirmish That's 
why we need all this information. 
Moreover, were we to confront the 
enemy with aich hard evidence of their 
war plans then we could score over 
them on the diplomatic front and win 
the battle there Maybe we cun avert 
the war altogether. Sadashiv- our code 
name for him was Bhausaheh. (a/ter 
the Peshwa)—was on this sensitive 
mission, lie had come out on top and 
even given us a radio message of 
‘Thumbs up’ He had started on his 
way back and we were eageily waiting 
for him. Possibly at the last minute his 
cover got blown He was thrown across 
the border in this condition. Thev 
thought he was dead, I am sure Even 
we gave up on turn while bringing him 
here. His heartbeat was faint, baiely audible 
ble. Now, even that has stopped It’s a 
grievous loss. 1 genuinely liked that 
boy. But more vital is this information 
which he’s managed to carry in his 
head. That won’t he available. Worst of 
all the enemy’s been alerted. They 


might advance their plans. There's no 
way we can send a replacement. Its a 
total fiasco, this mission. And if we lose 
the war on account of that...” 

The Chief choked on his words He 
was overcome with emotion. 

For a while there was total silence. 
You could have literally heard the 
proverbial pin drop 

It was just that moment I am 
positive. It was just that moment when 
the thought first hit me. 1 got a lolt as if 
a land mine had exploded under my 
leet i tried to push the thought away 
But the possibilities, the challenge, the 
sheer opportunity it offered excited me. 

“Sir,” I asked, “is it possible that 
Sadashiv kept a record of this 
information somewhere' In code 
perhaps!” 

"impossible. Unthinkable. Nobody 
could commit such a blunder. Not 
certainly Sadashiv. That information 
he kept to himself, safe in his head.” 

“In that cast. Sir, I have an idea 
See what you think of it. It it works, 
you'll have your information. 
Sada.duv s martyrdom would not he in 
vain I'll certainly need the volunteer 
you promised hut we won’t have to 
sacrifice him." 

"Co ahead Spell it out. (Jinck Don't 
heat around the bush " 

“But let me warn you Sir This 
schemes out of this world. A shot in 
the dark Then* is no guarantee that it 
will woik Still..,." 

“Let me decide that Shoot, man. 
shoot r 

“Sn, although I am a surgeon, a 
heait transplant expert, my first love is. 
has always been, neurophysiology I 
hive kept'paLC in that directum. Do a 
spot of research from time to time.’ 

“Come to the point rny dear fellow. 
Co on 

Sir. a ihap called McConnel ton- 
ducted an interesting experiment on 
tape worms. And Ungar, a Hungarian 
immigrant scientist extrapolated it to 
rodents Mice to be precise. And mice 
and men are pretty Jose physiological¬ 
ly. That's whv the results from these 
mice experiments can almost always be 
extended to us Homo sapiens . 


“tXou> it's common knowledge that 
mice normally prefer darkness. They 
shun light. The house rat for example. 
You rarely see him anywhere during 
daytime. At nightfall its a different 
story. He 's king then. Starts scurrying 
around. During the dag they hide away 
out of sight in some dark crevices . 
some underground holes. Well Ungar 
hod built hts experiment around this 
characterise . 

He built a special cage that was 
divided into two halves. One was 
brightly lit while the other was kept in 
total darkness. He housed some mice * 
m this cage. Food and water were kept 
m the bright half. Hut the mice wanted 
no part of that. They would raid the 
bright half, grab a mouthful and scam- 
per over to the dark side. So Ungar 
improvised his cage by connecting a 
lire electric cjrc uit to the dark side. So 
that the moment a mouse stepped into 
that side he would receive a jolt. Sot 
sufficient to maime or kill him . mind 
you. Hut enough to scare him, to make 
him hurry hack to the bright side. This 
went on toi a while. Till the micb 
learnt a lesson They developed a fear 
ot darkness. They began to prefer the 
bright side even when the electric 
circuit was turned oft' In fait to make 
sure. I ngar sink hed the food over to 
the dark side Hut the mice would take 
it away to the bright side' 

(hue he became r ertam that the 
memory ot this tear for darkness was 
firmly implanted m their brams. (’ngar 
moved on to the next stage ot the 
experiment . If that time the si icntists 
had hypothesised that long term mem¬ 
ory resides m a particular part of the 
brain and is stored m a chemical 
form m the molecules of the nucleic 
and K\.\ ( ngar killed the mice which 
he had trained to tear daikness, dis¬ 
sected out their brains. extracted the 
\ tmm the memory-containing por¬ 
tions and injected it into fresh, un-' 
trained mice. To his .satisfaction he 
found these new mice also beginning 
to display a fear ot darkness. The 
hypothesis that memory resides in 
RNA was thus substantiated. Xaturally 
more experiments were performed , are 
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being performed with the theory gam¬ 
ing considerable ground. " 

“Thank you, Doctor for educating 
me." The Chiefs words were positively 
dripping with sarcasm. “But pray tell 
me what has all this got to do with the 
problem on hand?" 

“I was coming to that, Sir. That's 
why I asked you a while ago about the 
possibility of Sadashiv having main¬ 
tained a record of his information 
somewhere. Since that is nonexistent, 
Sadashiv must have retained its mem¬ 
ory in the same form that these mice 
did. So, now if I were to extract the 
RNA from the memory retaining part of 
his brain and inject it into another 
bloke he should be able to translate 
that chemical language into one that 
we can easily follow. Like the tape 
recorder which records music on a tape 
into a sort of magnetic score. And the 
cassette faithfully reproduces the ori¬ 
ginal music whichever recorder we 
choose to replay it. But you need a 
fresh brain, a volunteer. Now you know 
why..." 

“Bravo! Bravo!" The Chief crushed 
me in his arms in his excitement. 
“Brilliant, Doctor, brilliant." 

“Hold on f Hold on," I tried to put the 
damper on his enthusiasm. “Might 
have sounded simple while I was relat¬ 
ing it. But it's going to be a mighty 
risky experiment. Can't guarantee its 
success. Nobody's ever done it. Nobody 
in his senses ever would perform one. 1 
wouldn’t either. Because there are a 
good many restrictions on human ex¬ 
perimentation and rightly so. I shall be 
branded a criminal for-indutging into 
such an experiment. But you don't care 
much for such ethical niceties. And 
keep it all under the hat. That's why am 
offering to do it. Nonetheless should 
warn you of its consequences." 

“I assume full responsibility. Just 
you go ahead. Only let me know what 
you need." 

“I will. The volunteer has to be 
young. Hale and hearty. Better if he is 
] single. So won’t have to face his wife if 
i anything should gc wrong." 
j The memory of Lab's birthday must 
I have been lurking m some dark corners 
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of my mind. 

We didn't waste much time thereaf¬ 
ter. I had total command. Though the 
post operative health of the patient was 
of no concern in this case, the opera¬ 
tion had still to be carried out with the 
same degree of care, the same degree of 
skill. 

Well, Boy, did we sail along merrily? 
You bet. In the name of Heaven, getting 
out the RNA from Sadashiv's brain was 
no problem at all. The volunteer 
the Chief produced—Vishwanath 
Karande—was a strapping young man, 
a stallion. I had insisted that he had the 
same mother tongue as the dear de¬ 
parted Sadashiv. Didn’t want any mix¬ 
ing of hngos to cause any more snafus. 
Injected him with the RNA extracted 
from Sadashiv's brain. A day later the 
first faint sirens of its effect were heard. 
We let another couple of days go by and 
then sat down with a tape recorder. 
While I tested his physiological func¬ 
tions the Chief started his interroga¬ 
tion. He asked him straight questions, 
leading questions, tricky ones to test 
his veracity, asked for passwords only 
Sadashiv was privy to In short he 
ensured that the message Vishwanath 
was replaying was the real potato. It 
was a day with 26 hours. We were all 
exhausted when it ended hut on top of 
the world. 

Our experiment had come out a 
corker. Exceeded all our expectations. 
The Chief got all that he needed And 
that gave the required edge to our 
diplomatic offensive. We averted the 
war. But you have read all that in the 
press, old chap. 

My own personal exhilaration would 
he beyond you unless you happen to he 
a scientist. 

The Chief congratulated me heartily 
Promised a recommendation for the 
rvsM and a promotion lo full Colonel 
next year 

It was a full week since 1 had left 
home in a hurry. Lali must have 
worried herself sick. The Chief had no 
hesitation now in letting me go. Vish- 
wanath too appeared in good shape. 

So the prodigal returned home. 
Lab's birthday celebration went on for 


a full week. 

A month must have lapsed in be¬ 
tween. Time flies. I was again sum¬ 
moned by the Chief. Vishwanath's con¬ 
dition must have taken a turn for the 
worse. I thought. Maybe an adverse or 
allergic reaction. Didn’t lose any time 
reaching the HQ. Even before the Chief 
could say anything I enquired about 
Vishwanath. 

‘ Well, he is allright," said the Chief 
tersely and threw a letter across to me. 

1 opened it. The thin slanted script 
on rose paper betrayed a feminine 
hand. The signature at the end. "Parva- 
ti", confirmed it. Couldn't make any¬ 
thing out of it So I looked at the Chief 
with a quizzical expression. 

“Sadashiv's wife," the Chief replied 
but that didn’t answer my questions. 

And the letter only complicated mat¬ 
ters. Parvati had one long bitter plaint. 
What had the HQ done to her husband*' 
She demanded. He had undergone a 
sea change. He was her husband 
alright. But looked different. Acted 
different. Even the physique was diffe¬ 
rent. So the army must have cast some 
kind of spell on him. And she wanted to 
know! 

That had me bowled over. Sadashiv 
was dead and gone. Saw to his crema¬ 
tion myself. Who was this Johnny then 
trying to take advantage of the poor 
girl' 

“Didn't you inform her of Sadashiv's 
death*" 

"We did. That's why I smell a rat 
here. Could be an enemy agent you 
know " 

“But I can't get this Parvati. She 
admits that this bloke is different from 
Sadashiv in more ways than one. How 
is she convinced then that he is 
Sadashiv and not an imposter'" 

“That knocks me out too Maybe the 
psychological tension has been too 
much for the girl. She has finally come 
unhinged. That's why called you. Let's 
go pay her a visit. Shall we?" 

“Right ho Sir." 

It was Parvati who answered our 
knock. The moment we introduced 
ourselves she let us have an earful. 
Even the enemy flak would be milder. 


But how can I convince Parvati? It would 
psyche her out! Play havoc with her emotions! 
How could I tell her... 


“What have you done to him Sirs?" 
she appealed. “When he left here he 
was so happy, so healthy, so consider¬ 
ate. And now, he is different. It's not 
just his face, or physique or—or—can't 
explain it. But he has changed. Radic¬ 
ally." 

“That’s it. He is not Sadashiv, my 
dear.” The Chief tried his best PR 
accent. “Sadashiv laid his life for the 
country. Died a hero's death. I am sorry 
to...” 

“No! No! He is alive and well. Having 
a nap over there." 

“But you admit that he—the one 
over there—doesn't look like Sadashiv 
Doesn't act like him. Then—how— 
wouldn't he be an imposter, dear?" 

“No Sir. I am sure it’s him all right. 
How else would he know all the details 
of his life, our life, his childhood. 
And—And— ’’ she hesitated. But with a 
renewed determination and a defiant 
look said: 

“—and even the shared intimacies 
that only the two of us would know.” 

The bounder was a real rascal No 
doubt. We asked her to wake him The 
Chief readied his gun. 

That moment he stepped into the 
room 


You could have knocked us down 
with a leather then. 

It was Vishwanath. 

"You, you scoundrel—" I cut the 
Chief short. For it had dawned on me, 
what must have happened Somehow I 
pacified Parvati. Yes. the Chief too and 
dragged him‘out. But I asked Vish¬ 
wanath to accompany us A brief chat 
with him was all I needed. My hunch 
had proved right. 

We left him there and started back. 

As the jeep accelerated 1 asked the 
Chief “Why didn't you tell me when I 
asked you about Vishwanath" 

“Said he is all right, didn’t P You 
saw it for yourself. I readily sanctioned 
his leave once our basic mission was 
accomplished. How was I to know that 
the blighter would come !iere v Take the 
girl for a ride?' 

"It’s not his fault Sir. Don’t you see 
what has happened? The memory of all 
the knowledge Sadashiv had acquired 
during his life time was stored m his 
brain. The information we were seek¬ 
ing was but a tiny miniscule part of 
that. But we extracted all the RNA and 
when Vishwanath was injected with it 
the whole memory got transplanted. 
That’s the reason he genuinely believes 


that he is Sadashiv. Its able to convince; 
Parvati of that. And then his own. 
memory. That's intact and has got 1 
entangled with the transplanted one.- 
It's one big mess. Like a tape on which: 
something is recorded without totally^ 
erasing what was there in the first! 
place. Like a doubly exposed film." j 

I was able to explain it all to the 
Chief. But how can I convince Parvati} 
It would psyche her out! Play havoc 
with her emotions? How could I tell 
her that her husband was used as a 
guinea pig? And then she is not alone 
There’s Vishwanath. He is all confuse! 
now. Wouldn't it get worse if I am b 
tell him all? Don't want to be respond 
ble for so messing up two lives! 

Ah lordy! Ail these years in the arm^j 
have not dulled my sensitivities. 

Now you know! Ever since that dagj 
we are caught in this maze. Me and the 
Chief. Particularly me. Can't thinlj 
straight any longer. Have been spend¬ 
ing sleepless nights. Sadashiv's ghosj 
has been haunting me. See if you cal] 
find a way out. 

Drop me a line when you do. 

Just address it to Colonel Jamkhed- 
kar. Army Medical Corps, New Delhi: 

d 


AWARDS AND APPOINTMENTS 


PROF. SIDDIQI ELECTED FRS 


P ROF Ohaid Siddiqi was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society on !5 March v 19K4 
His maim contributions are m the fields ot 
microbial molecular genetics and the gene¬ 
tics of chemosensoiy perception in Dro¬ 
sophila. 

Plot Siddiqi mined the Ta!a Institute ol 
Fundamental Research 1TIFR1 . Bombay in 
1%2 and set up the Molecular Biology Unit 
in the Physics (acuity of the Institute, the 
first research group of its kind in India He 
was a visiting professor of biology at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(1*970-71) and was also a Sherman Fairchild 
Distinguished Scholar at the California 
Institute of Technology (1980-81). In 1976. 
he won the Bhatnagar Pure in Biological 
Sciences instituted by the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. Prof. 



Siddiqi is viee-presidcnt of the Indiaj 
Academy of Sciences and a Fellow of thj 
Indian National Science Academy. He 
also a member of the Cabinet's Scieni 
Advisory Committee On Republic Day thi 
veai he received national recognition ft 
his contribution to Indian science, in tl 
101 m of the Padma Bhushan 

Prof Siddiqi is one of the early discovei 
ers of suppressors of 'nonsense mutations’ 
phenomenon which led to the elucidati 
of stop signals in the genetic code. His woi 
has also thrown light on the transfer 
recombination of dna in bacteria. His 
recent studies are concerned with undei 
standing the mechanisms of smell and tasl 
and the role of genes in the organisation 
the nervous system. 
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Countries like India have modest resources 
and comparable power programme 


Continued from page 47 

Uranium resources of the world 
1 Because of the global interest in 
jjnuiium resources there are a number 
$ organisations which periodically 
^tblish information on world uranium 
Sources. The International Atomic 
Bnergy Agency (iaka) is one of them. 
Iccording to their recent estimates, 
Jhe total uranium resources of the 
vorld stand at about 5.000,000 tons, 
rlowever, the distribution among diffe¬ 
rent countries is uneven. Australia, 
frazil, Canada, Namibia, Niger, South 
Ifrica, the United States of America 
ind Prance account for about 85 per 
sent of the world resources. 

The domestic resources and internal 
lemand for uranium form a complex 
pattern. Countries like USA and France 
rave relatively large uranium resources 
o meet possible demands. Countries 
ike UK, West Germany and Japan have 
arge nuclear power programmes but 
practically no domestic uranium re- 
ources and are therefore dependent on 
mports. Countries like Canada. Au- 
tralia. South Africa, Niger and Nami¬ 
bia have great potential for uranium 
iut insignificant nuclear programmes 
ind hence are essentially exporters. 



Unconventional sources of uranium 


I N addition to the ores which can be 
processed for recovering 'yellow cake!, 
several other sources of prospective 
utility have been identified and investi¬ 
gated. For example, phosphate rock 
which is a raw material for production of 
phosphoric acid and phosphate fertiliz¬ 
ers contains a small amount of uranium 
about 0.1 kg per ton. Several processes are 
now being advocated for producing ura¬ 
nium. as a by-product, from this'sourGe. 

Sea water contains minute concentra¬ 
tion of uranium (about 1 gm in 300 tons 
of water) but the total uranium present 


in the ocean is 4,000,000,000 tons, it is a 
challenge to the technologist to exploit 
this vast reserve of low concentration. 
Active research is on 4 in some countries 
like Japan and West Germany to evolve 
processes for recovery. However, all 
these efforts have yet to come to a state 
of economic feasibility. 

These and some other unconventional 
sources of this type may prove valuable 
to some countries not endowed with 
liberal ore reserves. 

T.K.S.M. 


Countries like India have modest re¬ 
sources and comparable power prog¬ 
rammes. 

The uranium industry has grown 
dramatically in 30 years from virtually 
no production in the 1950s to around 
40,000 tons of uranium m the-1980s. 
At present the principal industrial use 
of uranium is as fuel in nuclear reac¬ 
tors. The other principal use is as a 
base raw material for the production of 
explosive devices. Because of this dual 
role the production, marketing and use 
of uranium have been and continue to 
be subjected to Government control 
and intervention. 

The position of uianium resources 
and production given above does not 
include statistics from the communist 
world. 

Status in India 

In India all matters pertaining to 
uranium and nuclear energy come 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart¬ 
ment of Atomic Energy. The Atomic 
Minerals Division (Hyderabad) is en¬ 
trusted with the responsibility of pros¬ 
pecting for uranium minerals and 
establishing the ore reserves. Accord¬ 
ing to the recent iaka report, the total 
uranium resources of India are in the 
range of 60,000 tons. Most of the 
proved deposits are in the Singbhum 
area of Bihar. Uranium Corporation of 
India Ltd., (UCIL) is operating a ura¬ 
nium mine and a mill at Jaduguda, a 


place about 40 km from Tatanagar, 
producing ‘ydlow cake*. Further refin¬ 
ing of this product is done in Trombay 
and at the Nuclear Fuel Complex <nfq, 
Hyderabad. At Trombay, uranium met¬ 
al is produced and converted into fuel 
elements for use in the research reac¬ 
tors located at barc At nfc\ uranium 
oxide, both natural and isotopically 
enriched (frogi UF 6 received from the 
US and presently from France) is pro¬ 
duced and fuel bundle suitable for the 
operating power reactors at Tarapur, 
Kota and Kalpakkam assembled. Re¬ 
processing facilities are available at 
present at Trombay and Tarapur. Addi¬ 
tional facilities for producing uranium 
concentrates, nuclear fuel and repro¬ 
cessing are planned to meet increasing 
demand as the nuclear programme of 
the country expands. Thus, India is self 
sufficient in natural uranium, but for 
the present enriched uranium required 
only for the reactors at Tarapur is 
procured from abroad. 

The Uranium industry encompasses 
a number of operations starting with 
exploration, going through mining, 
milling, refining, isotopic enrichment, 
fuel fabrication and finally reproces¬ 
sing. India is one of the few countries 
in the world where the technological 
base for almost all branches of this 
industry is firmly established. □ 

Mr. Murthy is Head, Uranium extraction Divi¬ 
sion. Rhabha Atomic Research Centre, Bombay. 
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THERE IS UNEMPLOYMENT 
AHEAD FOR ENGINEERS 


A RE you planning to go in fur engineer¬ 
ing.' Job prospects tor engineers aie 
going to be pretty bleak .soon. There is 
already a surfeit of engineers in the conven¬ 
tional areas like civil. meihamcjl and 
electrical. And thanks to the recent rash of 
engineering colleges, particularly in the 
South, the situation is going to be even 
worse. 

There is an unwarranted growth in 
technical educational facilities, particularly 
in traditional courses like civil, mechanical 
and electrical. About 25.01)0 to 27,000 
engineers and technologists turn out from 
our colleges every year, while there are jobs 
only for 15.000 to 17.000 Thus there will 
be 21,000 unemployed engineers and tech¬ 
nologists by the end of next year (when the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan ends). The situation is 
likely to worsen during 1985-90 (the 
Seventh Plan period) when the 29 engineer¬ 
ing colleges set up in Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh m the late 1970s by private agen¬ 
cies start turning out graduates m full 
swing. These colleges are, of course, not 
recognised by the All-India Board of Tech¬ 
nical Education. 

In 1977, a Special Committee repotted 
that the annual admission capacity of 
25,000 for the first degree engineering 
course approved by the All-India Council for 
Technical Education! is more or less adequ¬ 
ate to meet the likely requirement of 
engineers even upto 1987. The committee 
had also recommended that the technical 
institutions alicadv existing should he able 
to expand their facilities and that there is no 
need to start any new institution at least for 
the next ten years. Despite this report, there 
has been an indiscriminate giowth in the 
number of colleges, ai J soon there will he 
too numv engineering gi.ulu.iles jiound 
This will in turn frustrate them, and will 
force them either to work on low salaries or 
remain unemployed It is time the govern¬ 
ment reviewed the situation 
As lor tin turn out o: graduates in 
various Hr, uk ho ot eni'ineeniig. In and 
large, disciplines like nu-i lunu.ii!, decimal 
and telecommunications electronics have 
grown well Juiing tlu 15 vears from 1971 
to 198b 'lelei'iminunicdtion.i and electro¬ 
nics is, of cnu‘M. the laslest glowing area 
(400 per unti lollowed H\ textile and 
architectural engine*.imp ll r »b per cent 
each). The numhei n| graduates in the rest 
of the branches will uuuase Irorn I Ob per 
cent to 148 per cent duung this penud. 

All these statistics are important if you 
realise that science and tedmdogy play a 
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very decisive role in economic develop¬ 
ment. And to utilise the available equip¬ 
ment and knowledge well, it is-essential to 
train and develop manpower in a way that it 
helps exploit science and technology in 
boosting agricultural, industrial and even 
defence production efficiently. To ensure 
the trained personnel are effectively inter¬ 
woven with the projects of national develop¬ 
ment, it is also necessary to assess these 
qualified technical manpower in terms of 
their availability, demand, educational faci¬ 
lities, and hence check any imbalance. 

Let us, therefore, take a wide overview of 
the present and future position of first 
degree engineers/technologists in terms of 
their intake, outturn, stock, employment 
and unemployment during 1970-71 to 


in the late 1970s which had a favourable 
impact on the outturn in the 1980s. The 
data have been analysed keeping in view 
these two periods. 

Table 1 shows the trend in the growth of 
engineering facilities in terms of number of 
institutions, their intake and outturn dur¬ 
ing 1970-71 to 1980-81. During 1970-71 to 
1975-76, there was no increase in th^ 
number of institutions and the outturn fell 
by 23 per cent, while In later years (1975-76 
to 1980-81) there was an increase in the 
number of institutions (24 per cent), the 
outturn (36 per cent), and intake (47 per 
cent). This means there will be a rapid 
growth in the outturn of engineers and 
technologists in 1984-85 and thereafter 
when the 29 institutions newly set up 



1985-8b 1Vd.nu.al education in India in 
the pad .35 years has been organised and 
expanded, as per recommendations made by 
various technical cc* nmittees, which has 
resulted in a surge of institutions, and 
hence in the intake and outturn of graduate 
engineers and technologists. 

In the history of engineering education, 
two periods can be clearly identified: (i) 
when admissions were restricted in the late 
1960s following a nation-wide economic 
recession and this had an inverse impact on 
the outturn of engineers in the early 1970s, 
and (ii) when new colleges started opening 


around 1978-79 will start producing new 
graduates. The total outturn is expected to 
be of the tune of 25 to 27 thousand in 
1984-85 and may rise to around 27 to 29 
thousand in subsequent years. 

Region-wise, the southern region has 
taken a lead in the growth of technical 
educational facilities after 1975-76. Out of 
the 31 colleges set up during 1975-76 to 
1980-81. 29 alone are in this region—20 in 
Karnataka and 9 in Andhra Pradesh. These 
institutions have been set up by the non¬ 
government agencies. They also charge 
capitation fee for admissions, and are not 






« 



recognised by the All-India Council for 
Technical Education. As a result, there was 
a more than 100 per cent increase in the 
intake of first degree engineers and tech¬ 
nologists in the southern region, in con¬ 
trast to 21 per cent in the western region. 
15 per cent in the northern region and a fall 
of about 12 per cent in the eastern region. 
9ft the case of the outturn of the engineers/ 
technologists, however, the highest growth 
has been in the western region (83 per cent) 
and the lowest in the northern region (5 per 
cent). In the southern and eastern regions, 
it has been about 47 per cent and 32 per 
cent, respectively. 


Tabic 1 

Years 

No. of 
colleges 

Intake 

Outturn 

1970-71 

130 

17,492 

17,442 

1975-76 

130 

21,491 

13,496 

1980-81 

161 

31.496 

18,381 


How were the engineers distributed 
among the various branches during 1970- 
71 to 1980-81? Mechanical (29%). civil 
(24%), electrical (20%), and chemical (6%), 
were the major disciplines to which tele¬ 
communications/electronics (8%) has lately 
been added. Together, they accounted for 
more than 85 to 90 percent of the total 
outturn of graduate engineers and tech¬ 
nologists during the period. Except tele¬ 
communications/electronics, chemical and 
'other', all the specialities showed a de¬ 
crease in their outturn during 1970-71 to 
1975-76, while not a single branch of 
engineering/technology has shown a fall in 
its outturn during the period 1975-76 to 
1980-81. During these latter five years, the 
highest growth was in civil engineering 
(45%) followed by mechanical engineering 
(43%), telecommunications/electromcs 
(42%), architecture (42%), and electrical 
engineering (36%); this indicates that work 
in these areas had expanded considerably in 
the country dur|ng the late 1970s. The 
lowest growth was in chemical engineering 
(9%), which is otherwise considered impor¬ 
tant for the development of the various 
industries like medicines, pharmaceuticals, 
fertilizers, cement, etc, and in textile en¬ 
gineering (12%). 

Is there any mis-match in the supply and 
demand of engineers? What is our total 
* stock of engineers and technologists? Let us 
start with 1971 as the base year. While there 
were a total of 1.50,200 engineers and 
technologists in the country in 1971, it 


increased to 2,70,200 in 1981 and is esti¬ 
mated to be 3,37,300 in 1986. This means a 
total increase of 125 per cent since 1971, 
and an annual increase of 8 per cent. 
Speciality-wise, the number of telecom¬ 
munications/electronics engineers by 400 

Table 2: Estimates of stock of economical¬ 
ly active and unemployed engineers and 
technologists (In thousands) 



1981 

1986 

Stock 

270.2 

337.3 

Economically active 
population (labour force 
stock) 

235.1 

293.5 

Unemployed 

16.7* 

(16.9) 

20.8* 
(20 8) 

Employed 

218.4 

272.7 


Additional employment 54 3 

(1981-86) 


Replacement needs 24.3 

(1981-86) 

Job opportunities 78.6 

(1981-86) 


•Worked out on the basis of unemployment 
rates provided by the Planning 
Commission in the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
Document. Table 13 9, p. 220. 

Figures within brackets represent the 
number of unemployed graduate 
engineers and technologists based on 
registration data of the Live Register of the 
Employment Exchanges (dec&t. New 
Delhi) after applying the correction factor. 


pet cent followed by textile and and 
architecture (156%) 

The highest growth, of about 179 per 
cent, in the stock of engineers has occurred 
in the southern region. This growth has 
occurred largely during 1981-86 because of 
the opening ot 29 new engineering colleges 
in this region during 1976-80. Karnataka, 
says a study conducted hy the Indian 
Institute of Management, Bangalore, "has 
almost set a world record hy establishing 
the largest number ot engineering colleges 
within the shortest period". The growth in 
the western and northern regions was 133 
per cent and 126 per cent, respectively. On 
the othei hand, the eastern region shows 
only a moderate growth of about 60 per 
cent. 

Information on the employment position 
of engineers is not tcaddy available for the 
last decaJe. and m> we cannot work out the 
correct figures lor this decade. However, 
using various estimates of unemployment 
among graduate engineers and using data 
fr im employment ext hunges. one could say 
there were 16.Tun to 16,900 unemployed 
engineers and technologists in the country 
in 1081, and 20.800 engineers would be 
unemployed in 1986 1 

On tin next page is a list ot engineering 
colleges in the country 
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R. G. Varshney 
B. L. Agarwal 

The authors are working as Joint Chief and Chief 
(Research), respectively, m the Institute of 
Applied Mantmver Research, New Delhi . The 
views expressed here are those of the authors 
and not necessarily those of the organisation to 
which they belong. 





THERE IS UNEMPLOYMENT 
AHEAD FOR ENGINEERS 


A Kg you planning to go in for engineer¬ 
ing? Job prospect* lor engineers are 
going to be pretty bleak soon There is 
already a surfeit uf engineers in the conven¬ 
tional areas like civil, mcihamcdl and 
electrical. And thanks to the recent rash of 
engineering colleges, particularly in the 
South, the situation is going to be even 
worse. 

There is an unwarranted growth in 
technical educational facilities, particularly 
in traditional courses like civil, mechanical 
and electrical About 25.000 to 27,000 
engineers and technologists turn out from 
our colleges eveiv vear, while there are lobs 
only for 15,000 to 17.000 Thus there will 
be 21.000 unemployed engineers and tech¬ 
nologists by the end of next year (when the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan ends). The situation is 
likely to worsen during 1985-90 (the 
Seventh Plan period) when the 29 engineer¬ 
ing colleges set up in Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh in the late 1970s by private agen¬ 
cies start turning out graduates in full 
swing. These colleges are, of course, not 
recognised by the All-India Board of Tech¬ 
nical Education. 

In 1977, a Special Committee reported 
that the annual admission capacity uf 
25.000 (or the first degree engineering 
course approved bv the All-India Council for 
Technical KducationI is more or less adequ¬ 
ate to meet the hkelv requirement of 
engineers even upto 1987. The committee 
had also recommended that the technical 
institutions alieadv existing should be able 
to expand their facilities and that there is no 
need to start any new institution <it least for 
the next ten vear* Despite this report, there 
has been an indiscriminate giowth in the 
number ot colleges, and soon then* will he 
too marv engineering gtailuJc' around 
This will m turn Must rate (hem. and will 
force them either to work on low salat les or 
remain unemployed It is time the govern¬ 
ment reviewed the uf nation 

As tor the turn <>ut giaJuaics in 
various hi,indies m engineering k and 
large. disciplines like mcch.miidl. electrical 
and telecommunications electronics have 
grown well duimg the 15 vcjis tinm 1**71 
to I98h 'telecommunications and electro¬ 
nics is of com si. the fastest growing area 
<400 pel cent) irilluwcd hv textile and 
architectural engineering i!5h per cent 
eachl The number ol graduates in the rest 
of the branches will increase trom 1«)6 per 
cent to 148 per cent during this period. 

All these statistics are important it you 
realise that science and techne 'ogy piay a 


very decisive role in economic develop¬ 
ment. And to utilise the available equip¬ 
ment and knowledge well, it is-essential to 
train and develop manpower in a way that it 
helps exploit science and technology in 
boosting agricultural, industrial and even 
defence production efficiently. To ensure 
the trained personnel are effectively inter¬ 
woven with the projects of national develop¬ 
ment, it is also necessary to assess these 
qualified technical manpower in terms of 
their availability, demand, educational faci¬ 
lities, and hence check any imbalance. 

Let us, therefore, take a wide overview of 
the present and future position of first 
degree engineers/technologists in terms of 
their intake, outturn, stock, employment 
and unemployment during 1970-71 to 


1985 80. Technical education in India in 
the past 55 yeais has been organised and 
expanded, as per recommendations made by 
various technical committees, which has 
resulted m a surge of institutions, and 
hence in the intake and outturn of graduate 
engineers and technologists. 

In the history of engineering education, 
two periods can be clearly identified; (i) 
when admissions were restricted in the late 
1960s following a nation-wide economic 
recession and this had an inverse impact on 
the outturn of engineers in the early 1970s, 
and (zil when new colleges started opening 


in the late 1970s which had a favourable 
impact on the outturn in the 1980s. The 
data have been analysed keeping in view 
these two periods. 

Table 1 shows the trend in the growth of 
engineering facilities in terms of number of 
institutions, their intake and outturn dur¬ 
ing 1970-71 to 1980-81. During 1970-71 to 
1975-76, there was no increase in thcT 
number of institutions and the outturn fell 
by 23 per cent, while in later years (1975-76 
to 1980-81) there was an increase in the 
number of institutions (24 per cent), the 
outturn (36 per cent), and intake (47 per 
cent). This means there will be a rapid 
growth in the outturn of engineers and 
technologists in 1984-85 and thereafter 
when the 29 institutions newly set up 


around 1978-79 will start producing new 
graduates. The total outturn is expected to 
be of the tune of 25 to 27 thousand in 
1984-85 and may rise to around 27 to 29 
thousand in subsequent years. 

Region-wise, the southern region has 
taken a lead in the growth of technical 
educational facilities after 1975-76. Out of 
the 31 colleges set up during 1975-76 to 
1980-81,29 alone are in this region—20 in 
Karnataka and 9 in Andhra Pradesh. These 
institutions have been set up by the non¬ 
government agencies. They also charge 
capitation fee for admissions, and are not 
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recognised by the AIMndia Council for 
Technical Education. As a result, there was 
a more than 100 per cent increase in the 
intake of first degree engineers and tech¬ 
nologists in the southern region, in con¬ 
trast to 21 per cent in the western region, 
15 per cent in the northern region and a fall 

« f about 12 per cent in the eastern region. 
i the case of the outturn of the engineers/ 
technologists, however, the highest growth 
has been in the western region (83 per cent) 
and the lowest in the northern region (5 per 
cent). In the southern and eastern regions, 
it has been about 47 per cent and 32 per 
cent, respectively. 


Table 1 


Years 

No. of 
colleges 

Intake 

Outturn 

1970-71 

130 

17,492 

17.442 

1975-76 

130 

21,491 

13,496 

1980-81 

161 

31,496 

18.381 


How were the engineers distributed 
among the various branches during 1970 
71 to 1980-81? Mechanical (29%), civil 
(24%), electrical (20%), and chemical (6%), 
were the major disciplines tc which tele¬ 
communications/electronics (8%) has lately 
been added. Together, they accounted for 
more than 85 to 90 percent of the total 
outturn of graduate engineers and tech¬ 
nologists during the period. Except tele¬ 
communications/electronics, chemical and 
‘other', all the specialities showed a de¬ 
crease in their outturn during 1970-71 to 
1975-76, while not a single branch of 
engineering/technology has shown a fall in 
its outturn during the period 1975-76 to 
1980-81. During these latter five years, the 
highest growth was in civil engineering 
(45%) followed by mechanical engineering 
(43%), telecommunications/electronics 
(42%), architecture (42%), and electrical 
engineering (36%); this indicates that work 
in these areas had expanded considerably in 
the country during the late 1970s. The 
lowest growth was in chemical engineering 
(9%), which is otherwise considered impor¬ 
tant for the development of the various 
industries like medicines, pharmaceuticals, 
fertilizers, cement, etc, and in textile en¬ 
gineering (12%). 

Is there any mis-match in the supply and 
demand of engineers? What is our total 
^ stock of engineers and technologists? Let us 
start with 1971 as the base year. While there 
were a total of 1,50,200 engineers and 
technologists in the country in 1971, it 


increased to 2,70,200 in 1981 and is esti¬ 
mated to be 3,37.300 in 1986. This means a 
total increase of 125 per cent since 1971, 
and an annual increase of 8 per cent. 
Speciality-wise, the number of telecom¬ 
munications/electronics engineers by 400 

Table 2: Estimates of stock of economical¬ 
ly active and unemployed engineers and 
technologists (in thousands) 



1981 

1986 

Stock 

270.2 

337.3 

Economically active 
population (labour force 
stock) 

235.1 

293.5 

Unemployed 

16.7* 

(16.9) 

20.8* 

(20.8) 

Employed 

218 4 

272.7 

Additional employment 
(1981-86) 

54.3 

Replacement needs 
(1981-86) 

24.3 

Job opportunities 
(1981-86) 

78.6 


'Worked out on the basis of unemployment 
rates provided by the Planning 
Commission in the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
Document, Table 13.9, p. 220. 

Figures within brackets represent the 
number of unemployed graduate 
engineers and technologists based on 
registration data of the Live Register of the 
Employment Exchanges (deg&t. New 
Delhi) after applying the correction factor. 


per cent followed by textile and and 
architectuie <l5b%> 

The highest growth, of about 179 per 
cent, in the stock of engineers has occurred 
in the southern region. This growth has 
occurred largely during 1981-86 because of 
the opening of 29 new engineering colleges 
m this region during 1976-80 Karnataka, 
says a study conducted by the Indian 
Institute of Management, Bangalore, “has 
almost set a world record by establishing 
the largest number of engineering colleges 
within the shortest period”. The growth in 
the western and northern regions was 133 
per cent and 126 per cent, respectively. On 
the other hand, the eastern region shows 
only a moderate growth of about 60 per 
cent. 

Information on the employment position 
of engineers is not readily available for the 
last decade, and so we cannot work out the 
coirect figures loi this decade. However, 
using various estimates ui unemployment 
among graduate tnginceis and using data 
from employment exchanges one could say 
there were Jb70<* to lt>,4nt) unemployed 
engineers and technologies in the country 
in 1981 and Jo M)0 engineers would be 
un mploved in l l *86 

On (he next (v-ne is a list of engineering 
colleges m the umntry 
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ENGINEERING COLLEGES IN INDIA 


Technical Institutions offering degree and equivalent engineering and technology courses 

HS-Higher secondary. CBSE-Central Board of Secondary Education, PUC-Pre-university course, PE * Pre-engineering, Inters Intermediate, 
I.Sc- Intermediate science. JEE-Joint Entrance Exam, PD-Pre-degree, P-prof- Pre-professional) 


Institution and affiliation Type of Duration of Qualification 

institution course 
(years) 



1 

2 

3 

4 


NORTHERN REGION 

Delhi 




1 

Indian Institute of Technology, 

Central govt 

5 

FIS or 


New Delhi 



equivalent 

2 

Delhi College of Engineering, Delhi State govt 

4 

10+2 of 


Delhi University 



CBSE 

3 

School of Planning £ Architecture. 

Central 

5 

10+2 of 


New Delhi 



CBSE 

4 

Dept of Technology. Jamia Millia 


4 

Diploma in 


Rural Instt. Delhi 

Jammu £ Kashmir 



civil engg 

5 

Regional Engineering College, 

Central £ State 5 

PUC 


Srinagar Kashmir Univ. 

Chandigarh 



HS 

6 

Chandigarh College of Architecture, State 

5 


Chandigarh Punjab Univ. 




7 

Punjab Engg College. Chandigarh 

University 

4’/» 

Production 


Punjab Univ. 


4 

engg. 

Other 

courses. 

8 

Dept of Chemical Engg £ 
Technology. Chandigarh 

Punjab Univ 

Haryana 

University 

4 

PE orequiv 

HS/PUC 

9 

Regional Engg College, Kurukshetra Central £ State 5 


Kurukshetra Univ. 




0 

Technological Inst of Textile, 
Bhiwani 

Maharshi Dayanand Univ. 

Punjab 

Non-govt 

4 

PE 

1 

Guru Nanak Engg College, 
Ludhiana 

Punjab Univ 

Non-govt 

4 

PE/F Sc 

2 

Thapar College of Engg £ 
Technology. Patiala 

Punjabi Univ. 

Non-govt 

4 

PE 

.3 

College of Agricultural Engg. 

University 

4 

PE 


Ludhiana 

Punjab Agri. Univ 

Rgjasthan 


5 

PUC 

4 

Malviya Regional Engg College. 

Central £ State 5 

HS 


Jaipur 

Rajasthan Univ 




5 

Birla Inst ot Technology & Science, Autonomous 

5 

10+2 of 


Pilam 



CBSE 

6 

M.B.M- Engg College, Jodhpur 
Univ.of Jodhpur 

University 

5 

I IS 

7 

College of Technology £ Agri Engg. University 

5 

Secondary or 


Udaipur 

Udaipur Univ. 

Uttar Pradesh 



equiv 

S 

Indian Institute of 1 e< hnologv, 
Kanpur 

Autonomous 

5 

1st yr Inter 

9 

National Sugar Inst, Kanpur 

Central 

2Vj 

BScoradeg. 



(Sugar Uch.) 

in Engg 




V/2 

Mech./elect. 


(Sugar engg.) engg 

1 B.sc with 
(Industrial experience 
fermentation in distillation 
£ alcohol orAMSI » 




tech.) 


(Sugar tech.) 

20 

Madan Mohan Malviya Engg 
College, Gorakhpur 

Gorakhpur Univ. 

State 

4 

Inter 

21 

B.B. Technological Inst, Kanpur 

State 

4 

I.Sc. 


Kanpur Univ. 


3 

B.Sc. 

22 

Govt. Central Textile Inst. Kanpur 
Kanpur Univ. 

State 

4 

I.Sc. 

23 

Motilal Nehru Regional Engg 

Central £ State 4 

I.Sc 


College, Allahabad 

Univ. of Allahabad 




24 

University of Roorkee, Roorkee 

University 

5 

Inter 

25 

Institute of Technology, Banaras 
Hindu University, Banaras 

University 

5 

B Tech Engg 

26 

Zakir Husain College of Engg £ 

University 

5 

B.Sc Engg 


Technology, Aligarh 



after PUC 


Aligarh Muslim University 


3t* 

Dip. in 

appropriate 

branch 

27 

Pant College of Technology 

University 

4 

B Tech, after 


Pant Nagar. U.P. Agricultural Univ. 



I.Sc 

28 

Allahabad Agricultural Inst, 
Allahabad, Allahabad Univ. 

Non-govt 

4 

Intermediate 

29 

D.E.I. Engg College. Dayalbagh, 
Agra 

Agra Umv. 

Non-govt 

4 

I.Sc. 

30 

Kamla Nehru Inst, of Science £ 
Technology. Sultanpur 

Awadh Univ. 

Non-govt 

4 

I.Sc, 

31 

Dept of Electronics £ 
Communication, J.K. Inst, of 

University 

3 

B.Sc. 


Applied Physics £ Technology. 
Allahabad, Allahabad Univ. 



HS(+2) JEE. 


EASTERN 

West Bengal 



1 

n 

32 

Indian Institute of Technology, 
Kharagpur 

Autonomous 

5 

HS(+2) 

33 

Regional Engg College, Durgapur 

Central £ State 4 

IV 


Burdwan Univ. 




34 

Faculty of Engg £ Technology, 

University 

4 

HS(+2) 


Jadavpur. Calcutta 


(engg. 


Jadavpur Univ.* 


courses) 




4 Vi 




Architecture) 




3 

B.Sc. (Hons) 



Technical course 




4 

Diploma 



(Part-time 

holders 



degree courses) 

35 

Bengal Engg College, Sibpore. 
Howrah 

Calcutta Umv. 

State 

4 


36 

Jalpaiguri Govt Engg College, 
Jalpaiguri 

North Bengal Univ. 

State 

4 


37 

Dept, of Applied Chemistry, 

University 

3 

B.Sc. (Hons 


University College of Technology. in chemlstiy) 

Calcutta Univ. 


_ ftfi 


CPICMTP TAHAV UAV IOWA 


38 Dept, of Applied Physics, University 
College of Technology, 

Calcutta Univ. 

39 Inst, of Radio Physics & Electronics. 
University College of Tech. 

Calcutta Univ. 

40 College of Textile Technology, 

, Serampore (Hooghly) 

A Calcutta Univ. 

4} College of Textile Technology, 
Berhampore (Murshidabad) f 
Calcutta Univ. 

42 College of Leather Technology, 
Calcutta 

Calcutta Univ. 

43 College of Ceramic Technology. 
Calcutta 

Calcutta Univ. 

44 Bihar Institute of Technology, 

Sindn 

Ranchi Univ. 

45 Bihar College of Engg., Patna 1 
Patna Univ. 


46 Muzaffarpur Inst, of Technology, 
Muzaffarpur 

Bihar Univ. 

47 Bhagalpur College of Engg, 
Bhagalpur 

18 Regional Inst, of Technology, 
Jamshedpur 
Ranchi University. 

49 Birla Institute of Technology, 
Mesra. Ranchi 

Ranchi Univ. 

50 Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad 
Deemed University 


University 4 


Central & State 4 


Autonomous 4 


Orissa 

51 Regional Engg College, Rourkela 
Sambalpur Univ. 

52 University College of Engg. Burla, 
Sambalpur Univ. 

Assam 

53 Assam Engg College, Gauhati 
Gauhati Univ. 

54 JorhatEngg College, Jorhat 
Dibrugarh Univ 

55 Regional Engg College, Silchar 
Gauhati Univ. 

Tripura 

56 Tripura Engg College, Barjala 
Calcutta Univ. 

WESTERN 

57 Indian Instt of Technology, Powai, 
y Bombay 

58 Vlsvesvaraya Regional College of 
Engg, Nagpur 

59 College of Engg, Gadge Nagar, 


Central 
& State 


University 4 


Cential & State 4 


Autonomous 4 


B.Sc. (Hons) 
in physics 

B.Sc (Hons) 
in phy or 
maths 
HS 
JEE 


(Architecture) 

4 HS 


Amravati 
Nagpur Univ> 

60 College of Engg, Osmanpura, 
Aurangabad 
Marathwada Univ. 

61 College of Engg, Karad 
Shivqi Univ- 

62 College of Engg, Pune 
Pune Univ. 


63 Dept, of Chemical Technology, 
Bombay 
Bombay Univ. 


University 


I.Sc 

JEE for 50% 
seats. 50% 
seats for 
students, 
Patna Univ 
l.Sc 


I.Sc. 

JEE 

I.Sc. Ad. test 
for Bihar 
students 
I.Sc. 

Ent exam 

H.S. PUC 
Ent. exam. 
BSc (geology 
and maths) 
PUC 
JEE for 
Orissa 
students 
I.Sc 

Enl exam 


64 Laxmmarayan Inst, of Technology. University 
Nagpur 
Nagpur Univ. 


| 65 Sir JlJ. College of Architecture. 

Dr. D. N. Road, Bombay 
I Bombay Univ. 

66 Sardar Patel College of Engg, 
Andhen, Bombay 
Bombay Univ. 

67 Victoria Jubilee Tech. Institute, 

| Matunga, Bombay Univ. 

! 68 Walchand College of Engg. 

| Vishram Bag, Sangli 

| Shivaji Univ. 

Gujarat 

69 Birla Vishwakarma Mahavidyalaya, 
POVallabh Vidyanagar, Kaira Distt 
Sardar Patel Univ. 

70 Faculty of Technology and Engg., 
M. S. University, Baroda. 

M. S Univ. 


University 


Non-govt 


Non-govt 

Non-govt 


Non-govt 


University 


71 L. D. College of Engg, Navrangpura, State 
Ahmedabad 
l Gujarat Univ. 


4 Pre-prof, 

HS/l.Sc 
4 Pre-prof 

3 

(Degree in B.Sc. wil 

instrumenta- chem, pi 
tion f maths,# 

automatic 
control) 

4 \'i 4 

(Sandwich 

course) 

4 HS 


10 

semesters 


BSc. (cl 
phy/m4 
HS& 
aptitude 


HS/l.Sc! 


(Architecture) 


(Sandwich \ 

course) * 

3 H Si (Maths i 

(post B Si with 551 

pliv Deg in marks) 

Elect > 

3 B.Sc (p; 
(Text cliem ) 55% ma 

4 Diploma 

(Part-time 2yrsexf 

degree { 

course) 

4 F.Y.B.S* 

(Engg (55%) 7 

tourses) j 

4 Jfnd dal 

(part-time with 2 y< 


F.Y.B.S* 
(55%) ? 

Jfnd dat' 
with 2 y< 


deg. courses) exp. 
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72 Lukdhirji Engg College, Morvi. 

State 

A 

HS 1 

\ Saurashtra Univ 

73 S. V. Regional College of Engg & 

Central &. 

4 HS 

K.Y. B.Sc 

i Technology, Surat 

South Gujarat Umv 

State 

74 Dharmasinh Desai Inst of 
Technology, Nadiad 

Gujarat Umv 

Non govt 

4 

IIS 

75 School of Arc hitecture, 
Navrangpura, Ahmcdahad 
r Gujarat Umv 

Madhya Pradesh 


5V» 

HS 

IS Maulana Azad College of 
Technology, Bhopal 

Bhopal Umv 

Autonomous 

5 

HS 

7 Govt. Engg College, Bilaspur 
Ravishankar Umv 

State 

5 

HS 

f 8 Govt. Engg College, Jahalpur 

Umv. of Jabalpur 

State 

5 

4 

(Part time) 

HS 

Diploma 

(55%) 

*9 Govt. Engg College, Rewa 

Awadesh Pratap Umv 

State 

5 

HS 

10 Govt. College of Kngg & 

Technology. Raipur 

Ravishankar Umv. 

State 

5 

HS 

11 Govt. Engg College, Ujjain 

Vikram Umv 

Stale 

5 

IIS 

2 ShriG.S Inst of Technology & 

Non-govt 

5 

HS 

Science, Indore 


4 

Diploma 

Indore Umv 


Part-time 

course 

(50%) 

3 MadhaVlnbt. of Tech. & Science, 
Gwalior 

Jiwaji Umv. 

Non-govt 

5 

HS 

4 Samrat Ashok Technological Inst., 
Vidisha Bhopal Umv 

Goa, Daman and Diu 

Non-govt 

5 

HS 

5 Goa College of Engg, Fermagudi, 
Goa 

Bombay Umv. 

SOUTHERN 

Andhra Pradesh 

State 

4 

Pie-prof/ 
HS 

6 College ot F.ngg. Kakinada, 
Hyderabad 

University 

4 

Inter 

Jawaharlal Nehru Tech Umv 


4 

(Part time) 

Diploma 

7 College uf Engg, Anantapur 
Jawahaildl Nehru Tec h Umv 

University 

4 

4 

(Part-time) 

Inter 

Diploma 

1 College of Fine Arts & Architecture. University 
Hyderabad 

^ Jawaharlal Nehru Tech Umv 

5 

Intel, 

SSC'merit 

1 Nagarjunasagar Engg College, 

Univeisitv 

4 

PUC 

Hyderabad. Jawaharlal Nehru Tech 

Umv 

4 (pari tunc) Diploma 

) Umv. College of Engg. Hyderabad 
Osmania Umv 

University 

4 

Inter or 
equiv 

1 Umv. College of Tech, 1 Iydcrahad 
Osmania Umv 

University 

4 

Inter 

f College of Engg, Waltair 

Andhra Umv. 


4 PUC/HSC/ 

Inter 

4 (Part-time) Diploma 

Andhra Umv. College of Science & 


4 

PUC/HSC/ 


Tech, Waltair Inter 

Andhra Umv 


94 Sri Venkateshwara Univ College of 
Engg, Tirupati 

S. V. Umv. 

n 

4 

Inter 

95 Sidhartha Engg College, VijayawadaNon-govt 
Nagarjuna Univ. 

4 

Inter 

96 Chaitanya Bharathi Inst, of 
Technology, Hyderabad 

Osmania Umv. 

Non-govt 

4 

Inter f 

97 N. B. K. R. Inst of Science & 
Techn.. Vidyanagar 

Sri Venkateshwara Univ- 


4 

Inter 

98 Sagi Ramakrishnan Raju Engg 
College, Bhimavaram 

Andhra Umv. 


4 

Inter 

99 K. S. R. Memorial Engg College, 
Cuddapah 

S V. Umv 

Non-govt 

4 

Inter 

100 College of Engg, Machilipatnam 
Andhra Univ 

» 

4 

Inter 

101 Kakatiya Inst, of Tech. & Science, 
Warangal 

Kakatiya Univ. 


4 

Inter 

102 Sultan-ul-ulnom Education 
Society’s College of Engg & 
Technology, Hyderabad 

Osmania Umv 


4 

Inter 

103 Gandhi Inst of Tech. & 

Management, Visakhapatnam 
Andhra Umv 


4 

Inter 

104 Regional Engg College, Warangal 
Kakatiya Umv 

Karnataka 

Autonomous 

4 

4 

Inter 

Diploma 
(2 yrs exp) 

105 Govt. B. I) T College of Engg, 
Davangere 

Mysore Umv 

Govt 

4 

2-year PUC 

I0€* Govt Sri Krishnarajendra Silver 
Jubilee Tech Inst, Bangalore 
Bangalore Univ 

Govt 

4 


107 University Visvesvarya College of 
Engg, Bangalore 

Bangalore Univ 

University 

4 

" 

108 R M S. College ol Engg, Bangalore Non-govt 
Bangalore Univ 

4 

4 

Diploma 

109 National Inst of Engg, Mysore 
Mysore Umv 

■■ 

(Part-time^ yrs elC[ 
4 2 -year PM 

110 B V B College of Engg & 
Technology, Huhli 

Karnataka Umv 


4 

•9 

11 1 Mampal Inst of Tech. Mampal, 
UJupi 

Mangalore Univ 


4 


112 11 K.E. Society Engg College, 
Gulbarga 

Karnataka Univ 

Non-govt 

4 

M 

113 Malnad College r.f Engg, Hassan 
Mysore Umv 

99 

4 

19 

114 PE.S College of Engg, Mandya 
Mysore Univ 

9* 

4 

1 9 

115 M. S. Ramaiah Inst, of Technology 
Bangalore 

Bangalore Univ. 

99 

4 

99 


r* 





16 R.V. College of Engg, Bangalore, 

Bangalore Univ. 

17 Sri Siddaganga Inst, of Technology. 

Tumkur 

Bangalore Univ. 

118 Sri Jayachamarajendra College of 
Engg, Mysore 

#lysore Univ. 

119 Rasavtshwar Engg College. Bagalkot 
Karnataka Univ. 

120 Dayananda Sagar College of Engg.Non-govt 
Bangalore 

Bangalore Univ. 

121 Bangalore Inst of Tech. Bangalore 
Bangalore Univ. 

122 Islamiah Inst of Tech, Bangalore 
Bangalore Univ 

12.1 Baouji Inst, of Engg & Technology. 
Davangere 
Mysore Univ 

124 Sri Dharmasthala Manjunathesh- 
wara College ot Engg & Tech. 

Dharwad 

I Karnataka Univ. 

Chousia College of Engg. 

Ramanagram 
Bangalore Univ. 

126 Adi Chunchanagiri Inst of Technol¬ 
ogy. Chikmagalur 

Mysore Univ 

127 K.L E Society's Engg College. 

Bel gaum 

Karnataka Univ. 

128 H.K E. Society's Engg College.Non-govt 
Raichur 

Karnataka Univ 

129 Karnatak law Society's Engg Col¬ 
lege. Belgdum 

Karnataka Univ. 

Jawaharlal Nehru National College 
of Engg, Shimoga 
Mysore Univ. 

121 Guru Nanak Dev Engg College. 

Bidar 

Gulbarga Univ. 

1.12 Anjuman Engg College. Bhatkal 
Karnataka Univ. 

133 Sri Siddhartha Inst of Technology. 

Tumkur Dist. 

Bangalore Univ 

114 Khaja Banda Nawaz College of Engg, 
Gulbarga 

Gulbarga Univ 

115 B.L.D.E. Association's College of 
Engg & Tech, Bijapur 
Karnataka Univ. 

U6 Murugharajendra Inst, of Technolo¬ 
gy, Chitradurga 
Mysore Univ. 

137 Vijayanagar Engg College, Bellary 

138 Rural Technical Education Society 
v Engg College, Hulhoti 

Karnataka Univ. 

139 S.T.J.E. Engg College. Rane Bennur 
Karnataka Unw. 

140 Indian Inst, of Science, 

Bangalore 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

• 4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


141 Karnataka Regional Engg. College, 
Suralhkal, Mangalore 

Kerala 

142 College of Engg, Trivandrum Govt 
Kerala Univ. 

143 Govt. Engg College, Tnchur 
Calicut Univ. 


of Engg, Quilon,Non-govt 
Palghat, 


144 T K M. College 
Kerala (7m> 

145 NS.S College of Engg, 

Calicut Univ. 

146 Mar Athanasius College of Engg, 
Kothamangalam Kerala Univ. 

147 Regional Engg College. Calicut, Autonomous 
Calicut Univ 

Tamil Nadu 

148 Govt College of Tech. Coimbatore Govt. 
Madras Univ 

149 Govt. College of Engg, Salem 
Madras Univ. 

150 A.C. College of Engg and 

Technology, Karaikudi w 

Madurai Kamaraj Univ. 

151 A.C College of Tech, Madras University 
Anna Univ. 

152 Faculty of Engg & Technology, 

Annamalai Nagar 

Annamalai Univ. 

153 Department of Tech 
Annamalai Nagar Annamalai Univ. 

154 College of Engg, Madras ^ ' 

Anna Umv. 

(P 

155 Madras Inst, of Tech, Madras 
Anna Univ 

156 School of Architecture and Plan¬ 
ning. Madras Anna Univ 

157 P S.C College of Tech, Coimbatore Non-govt 
Madras Univ. 


158 Coimbatore Inst of Tech. 

Coimha tore 
Madras Univ 

159 1 luagarajar College ot Engg, 

Madurai 

Madurai Kamaraj Univ 

160 Indian Inst, ot Tech, Madras Autonomous 5 
16! Regional Engg College,, Trichy. 


2 -year PUC | 
PD 

Dip with 2 3 
PD 

Dip. with 
yrs exp. 

PD 
PD 
PD 

4 PD 

4 PUC/HS 

3V* (part-time) Dip (3 


4(part-time) 

4 

4 

(Part-time) 

4 

4 

4 


4 

HS/PUC 

3V* 

Dip with 1 

(Part-time) 

3 yrs exp. 

4 

HS/P 

3 Vt 

Dip with 3] 

(Part-time) 

exp. 

4 

HS/PUC 

4 

HS/PUC (6 

3Vfe 

Dip with 3) 

(Part-time) 

exp. 

4 

PUC/HS 

4 

HS/PUC (6 

3 V* 

Dip with; 

larttime) 

exp. 

3 

B Sc (609i 

5 

HS/PUC 

maths 

4 

HS/PUC 

3V* 

I.TM/DT 

(Part time) 

3 yrs exp3 

3 yrs 

DME/D 

3 yrs «P 

5 

HS/PTC/PU& 

3VS* 

Dip with 3 >1; 

(Part-time) 

exp. Sf 

4 

HS/PUC/PTV, ’ 

3V* 

Dip with 3 

(Part-time) 

exp. 1 

5 

puc/hs .yj 

4 

HS/PUC 

3V4 

Dip with 3 y^j 

(art-time) 

exp. 


The list excludes two special institutions in West Bengal conducting courses 
in jute technology and marine engineering and three special institutions in 
Maharashtra conducting diploma courses equivalent to degree in G.D. 
Architecture for want of information. 


Autonomous 3 


Knd Class 
B.Sc. 






TWO CHEERS 
FOR CHER AL 
RELATIVITY 

Continued from p. 25 

attempts at grand unification aim at unifying three of the 
four basic forces of nature, leaving apart (ironically) the 
i force of gravity. For it is realised that gravity as presented 
^ through general relativity does not quite fit into the present 
\ scheme of unification. The present attempts at unification 
t are nevertheless indirect tributes to Einstein's vision: for he 

* embarked upon his unification work at a time when all 
I other leading physicists were sceptical. 

f Two alternatives are thought of to remedy the situa¬ 
tion. One is to construct a quantum theory of gravity, a task 
that is-immensely difficult. The difficulty lies both in 
? relativity and in quantum theory. Quantum theory de- 
; scribes the properties of nature at a very small (microsco- 
, pic) level. Just as matter looks continuous and unbroken at 
the “everyday" macroscopic levfcl but is in fact made of 
t discrete particles like atoms and molecules, so it is with the 
' general description of physics. For example, electromagne¬ 
tic radiation appears to be a continuous flow of waves at the 
l macroscopic level, but at the microscopic level it is also 
made of particles of light called “photons". Likewise 

* physicists believe that gravitational radiation is made of 
“gravitons"—particles like photons. But remember, accord- 

j ing to general relativity, gravity is a manifestation of 
spacetime geometry. So how do we stretch a geometrical 
; meaning to the “graviton"? Does it imply that the spacetime 
structure is not continuous but is discrete? These questions 
are conceptually hard to answer. Just as at the classical level 
, gravitational radiation proved to be much more complex m 

* nature than electomagnetic radiation, so has quantum 
gravity turned out to be much more intractable than 

t quantum electrodynamics But it is essential to quantise the 
general theory of relativity if gravity is to be united with 
other forces of nature. 

* Perhaps the difficulties of this path have prompted 
some physicists to take another route of supergravity. This 
is a new approach to gravity somewhat akin to the particle 
physicists’ way of looking at basic interactions. It is too 

I early to say whether this path will lead us to the desired 
goal. 

To sum up then, we may judge the performance of 
general relativity to date on three cnteria: (1) Did the 
< theory introduce a dramatic input of new ideas into 
fundamental physics? (2) Has it passed all the possible 
experimental tests to date* (3) Has it interacted with other 
.branches ot physics to stimulate further advances? To me 
the answer is “ves" on the first two counts but “no” on the 
- last. 

1 I can therefore raise only two cheers for general 
relativity today 
i 

Prof. Narhkar, who head* the Then rein at Adrophi/src. Croup at the 
' Tata Institute of Fundamental Research. Hamh-iy) ts President ot the 

* Indian Association tor Ceneial Relativity and C, tantalum UHKi Ml 
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1 Td bring life back to these vacant eyes 



just send this back to us. 


r: 


The blind don't need 
sympathy. They need sight. 

And since you can read this, 
you can give a blind person 
the gift of sight. It will be 
the most precious gift he 
or she will evci receive. 
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I would like to know more about eve donation and 
cornea grafting Send me a detailed brochure 
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TIMES EYE RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
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emotion that your eyes will 
li\c much longer than you. 
And that some blind person 
will see through them 

II voui heait goes out to the 
blind during your lifetime, 
let your eyes go out to 
them altei death. 

It's the most precious gilt 
> ou can give them. 

I o know more about eye 


All it takes to restore 
sight is a cornea transplant. 

The useless cornea replaced 

by a healthy one. And the Sjgjli, A gift Ollly yOtl C8D §1V6. donation, and what kinds 
healthy one could by yours. ol blindness can be cured. 

Eye removal leaves no scar or disfigurement, send us the coupon lor a detailed brochure. 

And once you’ve pledged to donate. Do it today, Remember, miracles can’t 
you'll live with the gratifying cure the blind.You can. 
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“To fight CANCER we will have 


N otwithstanding the artifi¬ 
cial boundaries that man cre¬ 
ates between him and his 
neighbour, there are certain 
afflictions which threaten mankind as a 
1 whole. Cancer is one such danger 
; confronting all of us. It is equally true, 
however, that there are organisations 
which transcend the divisive barriers 
' and launch crusades against such 
threats. The International Association 
!• for Research in Cancer iiarc). with 
• its headquarters at Lyons, Prance, is 
one such organisation dedicated to 
! fight this scourge. If there is one 
i' individual who personifies this sense of 
dedication, this spirit of the crusade 
against cancer, then he is Lorenzo 
, Tomatis. Prof. Tomatis has been with 
the iarc ever since its inception and 
i today he is its Director-General. 

Prof. Tomatis is diminutive only in 
his physical stature but a giant by way 
of his scientific contributions. For a 
* Frenchman, he is uncharacteristically 
quiet, not given to any significant 
gesturing. His voice is soft, almost 
velvety. But that velvet acquires a hard 
■ steel lining when it comes to the 
subject of smoking. His hands suddenly 
become tellingly expressive—as if he 
cannot find adequately strong words to 
condemn this treacherous, deplorable 
habit of man responsible for inviting 
cancer. As a matter of fact, that is the 
theme he singularly projects: that man 
unwisely and irresponsibly subjects 
i himself t) unnecessary insults that 
provide the toe-hold for cancer. He has, 
therefore, made it his life mission to 
identify, and uncover all such factors 
; responsible for promoting malignant 
growth which man himself in his 
wayward, errant manner lets loose. Be 
they in the form of an environmental 
pollutant, or a drug which does more 
harm than good, or a food item which 
i might well he left alone or a food habit 
which should be broken. Prof. Tomatis 
i has vowed to present man with weigh¬ 
ty, incontrovertible evidence about 
! their effects. Research in the aetiology 
, of cancer according to him. should 
1 gain priority over treatment-modali¬ 
ties, for prevention is better than cure. 
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Prof. Tomatis was in India recently 
to inaugurate a symposium on Cancer 
Research and almost evangelically pre¬ 
sented his massive evidence. Science 
Today took this opportunity to inter¬ 
view him and pose questions that you 
always wanted to ask yourself. 

Do you think that the level of financial 
investments in cancer research , either 
at the International Association for 
Research in Cancer , ( lAfiC ), at Lyons , 
France or worldwide is adequate? 

No. The amount of money spent is not 
enough, although I must confess that 
the absolute amount might appear as a 
decent one. I will give you an example. 
When the iarc was founded in 1965 in 
five countries namely, France, Italy, 
FRG, UK and USA, it was decided that 
0.1 per cent of the respective country's 
defence expenditure will be allocated to 
cancer research. If that percentage 
were to be maintained, we should have 
had 200 million dollars from the US 
alone, whereas what is being spent is 
roughly 150 thousand dollars. If this 
sum appears fairly large, I would like to 


remind you that the lost earnings due 
to people dying from cancer was of the 
order of 40 billion dollars in 1983. Add 
to this the expenses on medical care, 
which is also of the same order. In¬ 
terestingly, two companies in the US 
selling tobacco, spend on their adver* 
tising as much money as the National?* 
Cancer Institute, Maryland, USA. does 
on cancer research. 

If enough money is not made available 
then surely cancer research must be 
affected? 

Certainly. Now we do not have money 
to hire new people and younger talent 
or to extend our activities, which is 
absolutely essential. 

Do you think that the cancer incidence 
in general is increasing? 

Yes, absolutely so. It is not galloping 
away but the incidence is certainly 
increasing. 

Does it mean that more people are 
dying of cancer today than before? 
No. I am not saying that persons 
having cancer have high mortality. I 
am talking of absolute numbers 
affected by cancer. Today, because ther¬ 
apeutic regimen has improved we are 
able to cure more and more people. 
Is it not good enough then? 

No. Certainly not. There is no room for 
complacency, we must reduce mortal¬ 
ity. I would give one instance. Smoking 
is very much on the increase, leading 
to lung cancer and many deaths—even 
in developing countries, where cancer 
incidence was low in earlier days. 
Cancer is considered a geriatric dis¬ 
ease, mostly affecting old people . Is it 
true? 

Yes. 

Why is it so? 

Weil, firstly there is an increase in life 
expectancy. Secondly, there is a drastic 
reduction of deaths at earlier age due to 
other diseases and risk factors. More 
importantly, there is a great expansion 
of risk factors which have proliferated 
due to extensive industrialisation, and 
continuous exposure to these factors 
(certain chemicals at home or in indus¬ 
tries or excessive smoking for a long 
period of time) can result in cancer in 
the old age. 
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\o control our environment” 


Would you then consider cuncer as a 
cultural disease or a disease due to 
particular life-style? 

It depends on what you call life¬ 
style-smoking, drinking, eating, 
working? If some of these activities, for 
instance, smoking, increase the risk, it 
a disease of the life-style. Socio¬ 
economic status also plays a role in 
causing cancer. 

Like permissive living considered to he 
responsible for diseases , like ams> 

Yes, the analogy is apt to the extent 
that cancer can be considered a disease 
due to life-style. 

Is there any indication that there is a 
greater incidence of cancer in other 
age groups . also? 

Not in a blanket manner. But for 
certain types of cancer, the incidence is 
increasing. For example, breast cancer 
i and melanoma are increasingly found 
in younger age groups. 

Melanoma is more of a problem in 
European countries and northern lati¬ 
tudes. What about tropical and sub¬ 
tropical countries? 

There too it is increasing. 

You have talked about the importance 
of aetiology of cancer , especially iden¬ 
tifying chemicals which might cause 
cancer. Since it is not possible to do 
anything about these chemicals like 
removing their toxicity . what purpose 
is sewed by identifying more and more 
chemicals? 

A good question. For example, it is true 
that vinyl chloride which was identified 
a* a chemical carcinogen, has not been, 
abandoned in industrial use, nor has its 
production been suspended; hut its 
identification as a chemical carcinogen 
has certainly helped to reduce the risks 
associated with its use. Previously, 
large amounts were left lying around 
without any precautions. Now* mea¬ 
sures are taken to reduce the risk-level 
which in turn increases the productiv¬ 
ity also. And at the consumer end 
where the exposure is at a very low 
level, assessment of the risk can be 
undertaken and that is very important. 
r What's the role of nutrition in cancer 
incidence? I am asking this question 
particularly m view of protein-calorie 


malnutrition in India . 

It is a very difficult question. Deficiency 
of certain micronutrients is known to 
enhance the carcinogenic risk factor 
Also, indirectly too cancer-risk is en¬ 
hanced. For example, melanoma re¬ 
duces immune defences which may 
also contribute to increase cancer inci¬ 
dence. 

The recent discovery of oncogenes has 
given a feeling to the lay public that 
cancer is hereditary. Would you agree 
to this? 



Prof\ Tomatis with Dr . Phondke 


No. On a hereditary basis, the cancer 
incidence are indeed rare. To get 
cancer, two elements are necessary—a 
carcinogen and an individual. What an 
oncogene indicates is only an innate 
susceptibility of the individual. 

Does it mean that both oncogenes and 
certain promoters (cancer-inducing 
agents) should act in cohesion to give 
rise to cancer? 

That's right If an oncogene is present, 
its activation would he more facile and 
then cancer will he caused. But an 
oncogene h> itself does not indicate 
what factors can give rise to cancer 
A great deal of cancer research is 
earned out m animals And, a consid¬ 
erable section of people feel that this is 
unnecessary and the animals are need¬ 
lessly being tortured for experimenta¬ 
tion. Would you agree? 

Well, you should view this aspect in 
totality from the angle of all the uses of 
animals tor research purposes. Only 10 
per cent of these animals are used for 
biological research and cancer research 


“■Prof. Tomatis 

utilises only a fraction of these. I agree 
that the major use of animals is not in 
constructive research—it is for cosme¬ 
tic research where the animals are 
tortured, etc. In contrast, in cancer 
research the animals are maintained in 
good condition. The advances in diffe¬ 
rent scientific disciplines further re¬ 
duce their use to the absolute mini¬ 
mum. For example, more and more 
cell lines and prokaryotic systems are 
used for screening chemicals. One 
should not forget that human ex¬ 
perimentation is even worse and the 
use of animals, of course, should be on 
a very selective basis and to the mini¬ 
mum extent—all for a better human 
life 

In the management of cancer , what 
priorities would you set for the future? 
As you know, right from the beginning 
a multi-pronged strategy has been em¬ 
ployed to tacklf the cancer problem. 
And this should continue. Laboratories 
have been set up to study its aetiology, 
epidemiology, chemotherapy and im¬ 
munology. Attempts have been made to 
quantify the risks of various carcinoge¬ 
nic agents, including certain dietary 
habits and identify individual suscepti¬ 
bilities. Now, the stress is on using 
monoclonal antibodies for the fight 
against cancer. 

Since cancer is t onsidered as a disease 
of the old, t ertain sections new alt the 
money and research effort as mis¬ 
directed and going waste. Would you 
comment on this' 

This sort of thinking is really unfortun¬ 
ate and sad It's a different thing that 
governments {ion t want to spend in¬ 
creasing amounts on earner research 
an ' heme the vesearch returns are 
hound to he diminished But that does 
not lustily the thinking that senior 
utizens are a drain on society. It is 
tantamount to saving that these same 
people will be happy if the different 
governments can fund cancer research 
to kill the old at 71. The primary aim of 
all medical research programmes 
should he health preservation and 
keeping the old people healthy so that 
they can prove themselves to be useful 
members of society. □ 
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BUILDING UP AN IMAGE 

S. Arun-Kumar R. Chandrasekhar Kamal Lodaya Paritosh Pandya R. Ramanujam 



T HE computer, we know, proces¬ 
ses numbers but it can be made 
to process data in other forms as 
well; for example, letters, words 
or any other symbols. For this, the 
computer has to be taught to recognise 
the symbols which implies that sym¬ 
bols have to be encoded into numeric 
form. Once it is done we can work 
directly with symbols themselves. Such 
symbol processing is the basis of all 
modern applications of the computer. 

Symbol processing 

A good example of symbol proces¬ 
sing, with a wide range of applicability, 
is the manipulation of polynomials 
occurring in algebraic calculations. 

Almost always a problem is stated in 
terms of variables--say, xand y. Let us 
suppose it is required to multiply two 
polynomials expressed in terms of 
these. The multiplication can be per¬ 
formed using simple rules of algebra 
and numerical values can be assigned 
to the unknown quantities in the end 
to get the final answer. 

Consider the simple multiplication 
given below, with x = 6. 

(x 4 3) (v - 3) = x 1 + 3x 1 - 3 x - 9 
- x - 9 - 36 - 9 = 27 

Why go thiough this convoluted 
series of operations'* Why not simply 
substitute the values and perform the 
operations on the numbers them¬ 
selves''* 

(.v 4 3) (a 3) - (6 4- 3) (6 - 3) - 27 

There aie many advantages of doing 
algebraic manipulations before plug¬ 
ging m the numerical values, especially 
when the calculations are lengthy 

Algehuu toimulae appear in a wide 
variety nl siUution:* For example, x 
and y could represent current and 
voltage in an electrical problem or time 
and distance in a mechanical problem. 
Simplifications of the formulae with a 
set of rules could yield a simplified 
form, applicable m cithci case Fre 
quently this results m the saving ot 
computer time. 


Fig. I Symbol processing shells 

The essential steps in symbol proces¬ 
sing consist of: 

□ Recognising the fundamental en¬ 
tities and the operations to be carried 
over them 

LJ Representing the new symbols in 
terms of those already available on the 
computer 

□ Piogramming the operations on 
each new symbol in terms of the 
operations already . mailable 

U Programming the application in 
terms of the new symbols and their 
operations 

In the above example the fundamen¬ 
tal entity involved is the polynomial. 
How do we represent this in the 
computer/ Before we answer this, note 
that the same polynomial can be repre¬ 
sented in various ways. 


Ox' + x> - 9, 3 x* - 2jr + (-9), ;r - 9 
4- 3x — 3x, (x 4- 3) (a— 3) 

We can adopt a standard form, 1x4 
Ox - 9 for this polynomial 

We then represent it by a listing 
of numbers |], 0, 9|. Similarly, (5, -i, 
2, -3, OJ can stand for Sx 4 - x* 4 2a 2 — 
3x. The reader will probably enjoy 
handling the problem of more than one 
variable (Hint: encode the variables as 
well) 

Then we have to decide how to input 
the polynomials and what sort of an 
output we want. That is, the represen¬ 
tation has to be not only machine— 
readable but also human—perceivable. 

After this, we programme the addi¬ 
tion, subtraction and multiplication of 
polynomials in terms of our lists of 
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The computer has become more widely accessible, 
making symbol processing meaningful for many more 
purposes 


numbers. In fact, more operations have 
to be included if found necessary. 

We have built successfully, a sort of 
shell around the computer. Now we 
can pretend that the computer under¬ 
stands polynomials. Our further appli¬ 
cations can be planned starting with 
4'nis assumption. 

- There is no reason why another shell 
cannot be built over this one! Figure 1 
demonstrates one such hierarchy of 
shells developed in the early sixties for 
the benefit of electrical engineers, in¬ 
terested in designing circuits. Using 
the top level capability, the engineer 
could ask questions like: 

What is the current across the SK 
resistor if a lptF capacitor is addded m 
parallel to the 10V source? 

Of course, that can't he asked in 
plain English, hut in a language spe¬ 
cially designed for the program. A 
more complicated, hut still routine, 
query would he: 

Find the optimum value ot an in¬ 
ductance at a given point in a network. 

This is a typical computer applica¬ 
tion for an expert, since it requires 
highly specific knowledge about the 
problem-solving domain. We will look 
at other such expert systems a little 
later. 

Word processor 

The above example was somewhat 
mathematical m nature. In fact, early 
symbol processing applications on the 
computer were for the benefit of 
mathematicians and scientists. In re¬ 
cent years, however, the computer has 
become more widely accessible, mak¬ 
ing symbol processing meaningful for 
many more purposes. 

As we have pointed out m an earlier 
article, the deyelopment of writing 
permitted the storage of information in 
the form of text (printing made it more 
permanent). For almost any transac¬ 
tion, we keep a written record. Moreov¬ 
er. most of our heritage is enshrined in 
the form of texts, be it prose or poetry, 
in English or in Sanskrit. Can the 
* computer be made to process text? 
What are the operations that can be 
performed on text? Consider the very 


You see, I had decided—rightly or 
wrongly—to grow a moustache, and this 
had cut Jeeves to ttie quick. He couldn't 
stick the thing at arty price, and I had 
been living ever since in an atmosphere 
of bally disapproval till I was jolly well 
fed up with it. What I mean is. While 
there's no doubt that in certain matters 
of dress Jeeves's judgement is absolutely 
sound and should be followed, i* seemed 
to me that it was getting a bit too thick if 
he was going to edit my face as well as 
my costume. 

Fig. 2 Text before justification 

process of preparing a neat write-up 
(maybe an office memo or a Ph.L). 
thesis). We start with a draft and 
invariably make changes and correc¬ 
tions before getting it in the final form. 
To program this application, writing 
means inputting it into the computer, 
and reading means asking the compu¬ 
ter for a display. Rut correction means 
changing the text Typical corrections 
are of the type: 

□ Spelling mistakes. 

□ Inserting, replacing and removing 
words. 

□ Moving sentences (even paragraphs) 
around. 

A text is a lust of sentences, a 
sentence us a list of words, a word is a 
list of characters, and characters can be 
encoded into numeric form. We can 
also have higher subdivisions like para¬ 
graphs or chapters The operations 
required over each ot these symbols are 
insertion and removal (replacement is 
just a removal followed by an inser¬ 
tion). 

fn prat tice. it is not so easy to handle 
these units (is punctuation part of a 
word, for trample?). So text editors 
- the programs which cater to such 
manipulation— normally have opera¬ 
tions i>n chjr.Kters.i lines and pages 
They also make it possible to quickly 
browse through the material to search 
for a particular portion of the text, with 
the help of a special command. 

The “neat write-up' is printed by 
another program, called a text format¬ 
ter. Consider the text shown in Figure 


You see. I had decided—rightly or\i 
wrongly—to grow a moustache, and this - 
had cut Jeeves to the quick. He couldn't ’ 
stick the thing at any price, and 1 had' 
been living ever since in an atmosphere, 
of bally disapproval till I was jolly well '; 
fed up with it. What I mean is. Whflenj 
there's no douht that in certain th lattffW 
of dress Jeeves's judgement is absolutely^ 
sound and should be followed, it seemed'?* 
to me that it was getting a bit too thickif/ 
he was going to edit my face as wdl u\ 
my costume. 


Fig. 3 Text after justification 

2, which is roughly as a typist would 
enter it. It can. however, be neatly 
aligned to look like Figure 3. Most 
people would agree that the laiter looks 
much,better It is. in fact, ideal for the 
multi-column format of a newspaper or 
magazine Such alignment, called Jus¬ 
tification, has traditionally been per¬ 
formed by a typesetter , but a computer 
program can do it as well. 

Jt is slightly tricky to define the rules 
for justification, especially if hyphena¬ 
tion is also, to he performed. The rules 
tend to be somewhat adhoc. and de¬ 
pend upon the taste of the typesetter. 
When is some justification good? When 
is one hyphenation uglier than 
another? These are difficult things to 
make one understand and more so with 
a computer 1 One possible solution is to 
say that I he total amount or blank 
space in a paragraph must he as evenly 
distributed as possihle. Once such rules 
are stated, a program can perform the 
layout as well as an expert typesetter. 

For mat! im* can be done for output 
to a typewriter oi a phototvpesetter in 
a p"ii!m>.; pies-. I he program will vary, 
since tin press allows much greater 
flexibility than the typewriter, the most 
notki.ihle being the availability of Sev¬ 
ern! touts nl lvpe 

Word processors are computers that 
have sin h programs to manipulate 
text One can give a simple command, 
lor example, to format a story in three 
3 inch columns with a page size of 50 
lines \ttempts are also being made to 
automate the proper placement of fi¬ 
gures in a text. 
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Experimenters wanted a plot of their results, social 
scientists, maps and managers, bar charts 



Fig . 4 Image enhancement of a satellite picture 


Processing pictures 

As the use of computer spread, it 
became evident that numbers (and 
text) were not always the most desir¬ 
able form ot output. Experimenters 
wanted a plot ot their results, social 
scientists, maps and managers, bar 
chaits. FV example, an astrophysicist 
would prefer a graph showing regions 
with a high concentration of hydrogen 
to a huge mass ot numbers trom which 
he has to pick out the relevant points 

Computer graphics developed pre¬ 
cisely to fulfil this need initialK with 
the help ot plotters, and gradually 
moving on to today's colour video 
terminals But giaphics is nut merely a 
matter of aJdirig new hardware The 
representation and manipulation of pic¬ 
tures in terms ot existing computer 
symbols is a maior headache. In order 
that the visual ri presentation be laith- 
ful to the original, the displav must 
have a high icsolution (more dots pei 
unit area) \ scicentul ul data works 


out to tens and thousands of dots, and 
continually updating—sometimes even 
displaying—this data requires a lot of 
computing power. 

In image processing the computer is 
used to transform a picture into a more 
comprehensible one One of the popu¬ 
lar techniques is to remove grey tones, 
converting grey to black or white 
depending on the surrounding context. 
This increases the contrast, making the 
picture much sharper (Fig. 4). Another 
technique is to accentuate certain parts 
of the picture with (false) colours For 
example, the astrophysicist may want 
particular regions of the galaxy marked 
out in red 

Although it seems to be the most 
natural thing for us to look at a picture 
and recognise the various shapes and 
shades in it, a tremendous amount of 
processing by the eye and the brain is 
involved in this. 

Pattern recognition tackles this 
problem and is put to as varied applica¬ 
tions as reading cheques, medical di¬ 


agnosis from radiographs and analysis 
of nuclear bubble chamber pictures. 

Process control 

A minicomputer or a microprocessor 
can be made an integral part of an 
instrument to make the instrument 
more powerful and also versatile. Fof 
example, a microcomputer lied to a 
measuring instrument can take mea¬ 
surements automatically according to a 
prescribed schedule, correct for errors 
in the measuring device, process the 
information obtained and finally dis¬ 
play them on a screen or print them 
out. By making changes in the prog¬ 
ram. the same instrument can be used 
for altogether different types of mea¬ 
surements. With the low price of mic¬ 
roprocessors — 8 bit chips are placed 
below $10—there is no reason for not 
using them. 

Such considerations have led to the 
use of computers in process control. 
The fundamental quantity in these 
applications is an event. This being 
somewhat a novel concept, we illus¬ 
trate with an example. Consider the 
operation of an automatic lift. The litt 
has to manage calls to it by people trom 
various floors as well as from passen¬ 
gers inside the lift, and in accordance 
with its current direction of movement 
decide the correct order in which to 
take the calls. Another detail to be 
taken care of is the opening and closing 
of doors 

Everv time someone interacts with 
the lift, an event takes place and is 
recorded The lift's future operation is 
based on these events Some events 
may require real time action: for exam¬ 
ple. pressing the emergency stop 
button should result m an immediate 
halt and opening of doors (and also 
ring an alarm) Such event-based ac¬ 
tion is typical of process control appli¬ 
cations. 

It might seem that this would hardly 
require a computer. But suppose you 
have more than one lift, and all the lifts 
are required to operate in the most 
energy-efficient manner! This vividly 
demonstrates the flexibility underlying 
a programmed controller—it can tqck- 
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We are living through an information revolution that 
will have far reaching consequences on our lives 



Fig . 5 Operation of two lifts—microprocessor controlled 


le new situations and can be made as 
sophisticated as required. 

(Surprisingly enough, computer sci¬ 
ence has benefited from lifts as well. 
The "elevator algorithm'' is also used to 
operate many disk heads that are read¬ 
ing and writing on a disk.) 

The Information revolution 

We have looked at computers from 
two different angles: their historical^ 


development and their various applica¬ 
tions. It is now appropriate to look at 
them in a more global context. 

It is almost always the case that a 
new invention is built for a specific 
purpose at an enormous cost, and only 
a specialist can use it. Rut if the 
invention is truly versatile, its use 
spreads and it becomes general- 
purpose, cheap and easy to use. The 
clock, for instance, was originally de¬ 


veloped for sailors and navigators. But 
the convenience of knowing the time of 
day accurately was so attractive that it 
was soon catering to more general use. 
The electric motor is another outstand¬ 
ing example. 

The same is the story with the 
computer. At first, it moved from being 
a research tool to a developmental one. 
The next step, of course, was produc¬ 
tion . but that required the tool to be 
economical. The development of the 
microcomputer, and more so, of the 
microprocessor made such economy- 
possible. 

Today personal computers (or PCs as 
they are popularly called) are making 
their presence felt in almost all areas of 
life—business, science, education and 
home. 

Most of the home computers, 
though being ujed mainly for recrea¬ 
tional purposes, could also serve as 
word processors, educational aids and 
personal accounting tools. Their more 
novel applications include electronic 
mail and information directories. 

PCs are a new phenomenon, and it is 
somewhat premature to judge their 
impact yet. But one thing is quite 
certain* we are living through an infor¬ 
mation revolution that will have far- 
reaching consequences on our lives. 

□ 

The authors are 1 isitina Si ten fists at the Nation - 
al L en/rc hr Suffu ur cpei vlnpment and Comput¬ 
ing Techniques <X(St)Cll Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Heseanh, Bombay 


AGATHA CRUMM 


CiH'rfsry Kimj f-aalurrs ftmrl.rdlp Irn 
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PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT? 
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ii) Electronic Data Processing 

iii) Refrigeration & Air : Conditioning 

iv) Automobile Engineering v) City & Guilds (London) 


MANAGEMENT 



GRADUAttSHIP COURSES 


i) Institution of Business Management... A M I.B.M. 
n) Institute of Chartered Accountants...A C A. fl) 
hi) Institute of Cost & Works AccountantsJ.C.W A (I) 
iv) Company Secretary... A C S (I) 


gb) DIPLOMA COURSES 


i) Business Management 

ii) Sales £* Marketing 

iii) Personnel & Industrial Relations 

iv) Management & Financial Control 

v) Research & Technology 

vi) Export-Import Management 

vii) Purchase & Materials Management 


■facilities 


• Qualified & Experienced Staff 

• Fully Equipped Laboratory 

• Wide range of Library Books 

• Model Answers 

• Career Guidance e Placement Service 
Detailed prospectus available at Rs. 10/- for 
Engineering Courses and Rs. 5/- for Science & 
Management Courses from The Director. 


The Centre For Professional Advancement, 

Div of Technology And Research Associates, 

5. Lindsay Street, Calcutta700087. 


ADMISSION NOTIFICATION FOR 
I. T I. COURSES CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR THE BELOW MENTIONED COURSES 
FROM ALL OVER INDIA AND ABROAD. 

FITTER / TURNER / WELDER / ELECTRICIAN / 

AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC / AIRCONDITION / TELEVISION 

0. M. E. / D. *C. E... / D. E. E. / A. M. I. E. / A. M. I. Mech. E / A. M. I. M. 

COMPUTER COURSES COBOL / BASIC / FORTRON / PASCAL. 


ALL INDIA LEVEL EXAMINATIONS 


FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS AND APPLICATIONS SEND Rs. 5/- M. 0. 

[ FOR FOREIGNERS Rs. IS. M. 0.) DIRECT CLASSES ARE CONDUCTED WITH HOSTEL FACILITIES 


INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY INSTITUTE 


S. P. P. BUILDINGS. HIGH ROAD. TIRUNELVELI 627001 

TAMIL NADU. 
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Agrawal Classes 

announces the commencement 
of admission for its Correspondence Course 

for the I.I.T. JEE 1985 





n 





3 * 1 ® 


R S. Sundaresh * 

N Anand 

G Ramesh* 

S Sudarshan 

Atri Indiresan 

NitaGoyal* 

Madras 

Madras 

Chandigarh 

Madras 

Madras 

Bhilai 

Flint In INDIA 

Second In INDIA 

Third in INDIA 

Fourth In INDIA 

Fifth In INDIA 

Sixth In INDIA 


Let our past results be a measure 

of our future success I 

At the I.I.T. JEE 1983 

53°<> of all the candidates 

selected had undergone out coaching' 

79 out of the first All India 100 Ranks were 
bagged by our students! 

14 of them shown here within the first 15 ! 

We are proud of our students Indeed. 






Amitabh Agrawal Sumit Ganguly 

New Delhi Bhopal 

Seventh In INDIA Eighth In INDIA 






G Ramalingam 
Madras 

Ninth In INDIA 


Dinesh Verma • Sandeep Singhal * Ashish Gupta AmitS Singhi MT Raghunath 

Dhanbad Kanpur Allahabad Bombay Madras 

Tenth In INDIA Eleventh In INDIA Twelfth In INDIA Thirteenth In INDIA Fifteenth In INDIA 


* Students who topped the South, North (D),West. East and North (K) zones respectively 


Admissions for the 1985 course have started. 
Requests must be accompanied by a 
xerox copy of the Std x (Board) marksheet. 

, r or the 1986 course write to us in January 1985 


Agrawal Classes 

L—JCorrespondence Division 

202, Prasad Chambers, Bombay 400 004. 
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YOU TOO CAN DO IT 


> 

t 

RINGING TONE SYNTHESISER 



A T the Broadway theatre. New York, in 
the US, on? of the prestigious ‘Tonv 
Awards 1 was bagged by an electronics en¬ 
gineer who programmed computerised 
light-effects for a famous plav ‘Amadeus' 
This shows that stage craft has now been 
developed into a very sophisticated techni¬ 
que where modern tools such as microp¬ 
rocessors and computers have made their 
impact. 

In many modern plays, the telephone has 
become a common feature on the stage. 
The amateur as well as professional perfor¬ 
mers usually depend on the electrical or 
mechanical bell for creating the effect of 
incoming calls on the stage Apart from the 
fact that this method fails to create an 
impression of the authentic sound of the 
telephone bell, the little lapse on the part of 
the technician handling the bell can lead to 
an embarrassing situation such as. for 
example, the continuous ringing of the bell 
even after the hand-set of the telephone is 
lifted. The circuit described here enables 
one to create the genuine effect of the 
telephone ringing as well as helps avoid any 
possible lapses. The set-up can also he 
useful in television and cine-studios 

Circuit and its operation 

The step-down transformer has two 
secondaiy windings, one for 60-80V \c 
supply for the bcll-coil. and the other for 
12V full-wave rectified hi supply (shown in 
Fig. 1) The 1C j is a voltage regulalot and 
provides +5V supplv to K’i and 1C_> The 
+ 12V supply is used tor relavs KLj and RLi 
Fig. 2 indicate'* the timing cycle for the 
ring-tone m a telephone This evcie is 

rss! i 


generated m the urunt by using dual 
timeis ICj and ICj. which provide tour 
timer-hluiks for generating (ime delays T,. 
T». Ti and T x In a given configuration of R v 


PR, and C x . these time delays aie governed 
hv the equation, T x =-l»2N L\ (K x *■ PR,) 
where T„. l\ are expressed in nanoseconds 
and picotarads. respectively, while R„ and 
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PR* arc in kilo-ohms. The time delays T| 
and T 2 are realised in 1C,, and Ti and T 4 in 
IC 2 . Timer-blocks for time delays T] to T 4 . 
can be designated as ti to t 4 respectively. 
The output of t| drives the trigger input of 
t 2 , the output of which drives, in turn, the 
trigger input of l 1a This continues till the 
Icmp is completed by triggering the input of 
ti\y the output of t 4 . The telephone bell 
rings during delays T| and T, only. Hence, 
the outputs of t| and t i3 are OK ed by using 
two diodes, which energise relay RL| via Q,. 
In this condition, if KL-jh contacts are also 
closed the 60-80V ac will be connected to 
the bell-coil during T| and Tj. This can.be 
done by pressing the push button (p» 
situated oft the stage) which latches KL» via 
RL>h, provided that ns contacts are closed 
(that is. the hand-set is on the cradle). Once 
the relay RL. is latched, the telephone bell 
starts ringing as dictated hy the sequence- 
generator, through RL ia contacts. The 
/ringing tone sequence continues till the 
^hand set is lifted (that is. ins contacts are 
opened and RL> unlatched) The setting of 
the time delays T,. T>, T i and T, in a cycle 
can be done by presetting the potentio 
meters PH,, PRj. PR, and PR 4 respectively 
as desired However, the optimum values 
for these time delays are given in Pig 2 


BRAIN TEASER 


Who keeps the 
lovebirds? 

A BUILDINO has six apaitments. They 
are numbered from one to six with the 
odd numbers lying on the southern side of 
the central passage. Mr. Pathak lives in one 
of the apartments and manages the build¬ 
ing. Pets are not allowed, however, five of 
the six families are allowed to keep birds 
From the information given below can you 
deduce each family’s apartment number 
and the type of bird owned by each family? 

1) There are no birds aooss Herdias 

2) One family keeps a canary. 

3) The lovebirds live between the parrot and 
Bendres. 

4) The parakeet lives across the bluejay and 
immediately next to the Watals. 

5) The Anejas and the Watals live across 
each other. 

t\ Mr. Desai lives on the southern side of 
the building and does not keep a bird. 
7) Mr. Herdia iwes to the east of Mr. Watal. 

C» V* Joahi 


The authentic sounding of the telephone bell on 
the stage can avoid embarrassing situations such 
as, continuous ringing even after the hand-set of 


the telephone is lifted 

Occasionally, the accidental misplace¬ 
ment of the hand-set on the cradle, after 
receiving a call by an actor on the stage, can 
leave the ns contacts open and can create a 
problem in latching the sequence-generator 



in the subsequent operation through I’d To 
circumvent such accidental situations an 
additional faulity in the latching circuit is 
incorporated. In case ot such an accident, 
PH is held (bv an operator) m the ‘pressed’ 
position and the unlatching circuit is bypas¬ 
sed. However, in such a case one has to be 
very prompt in releasing ph instantaneously 
when the hand set is lifted by a character on 
the stage, otherwise, the telephone hell will 
continue to ring even after the hand-set is 
lifted. 

The cost of the components (excluding 



Solution to March teaser 


The colour of the sticker 

Let the total number of posters be 4N. As 
is evident from the prohlem, each son 
received N posters, and also that N leaves 
remainders 3. 4. > and 7 when divided hy 
11, 17. 27 and 32 respectively. 

It is convenin' to use the congruence 
notation, which m brief is 
A B B (mod C), that is, A leaves remainder B 
when divided by C 
Hence. 

N*3 (mod 11), 

N*4 (mod 17), 

N=5 (mod 27) and 
N*7 (mod 32). 


the telephone instrument) works out to be 
approximately Rs. 170. The telephone in¬ 
strument can be purchased in an old 
market. 

You will need: 

Transformer: Pri. 230V ac; Sec. 1-60-80V 
ac; 500 mA, Sec. 2-9.0-9V, 500 mA 
Semiconductors: IC 1( IC 2 -74123; JCj-7805; 
Q,-CL 100; D]-D 4 -1N40003. 

Capacitors. C, & C 3 -47 F, 12V; C 2 -10 F, 
12V, CY100 F. 12V: C v 100 F, 16V; C 6 -1000 
F. 16V: C 7 O .33 F, 12V; C H -0.1 F, 12V. 
Preset-pots: PR, & PR r 10K, Va W; PR 2 -1K. 
V 4 W: PR 4 -22K, Va W. 

Resistors R,. R r 15K. V A W; R 2 R 4 -33K, Va 
W. K S -2.2K. 4 W 

Relays. RL,-DC 12V. 1 C/O. RLjp-DC 12V, 2 
C/O. 

Misc: PB-Push button, push to close; SW|- 
Toggle switch, spst 2A, 250V; F r Fuse, 1A, 
with Holder; Telephone instrument, with 
standard bell-coil (1.1K resistance), and a 
set of change-over contacts operated by 
hand-set. * 

Vlnay B. Patankar 
M. W. Pandit 

Mr Patankar is an engineer from Hyderabad\ 
l)> Pandit is a Scientist with the Centre hr 
(ellular and Molecular Biology . Hyderabad. 


Upon using the popular high-school 
‘Chinese Remainder Theorem', we have 

N317.27.32a-t-11.27.32b+11.17.32c+ 
ll.17.27d (mod 11 17.27.32).. (I) 
where the natural numbers a. b. c and d are 
determined from the following congru¬ 
ences: 

17.27.32a®3 (mod 11). 11 27.32h®4 (mod 
17) 

11.17 32c*5 (mod 27). 11.J7 27JS7 (mod 
32) 

A simple check on these four congruences 
will reveal, a-1, b--4. c-13, and d=31. 
Substituting these values in (I), we get 
N—17 27.32.1- 1 -11 27 32 4 + 11 17.32.13 + 
11 17.27.31 
(mod 11 17 27 32) 

*14688-138016+77792 +156519 (mod 

161568) 

*125447 (mod 161568) 

Since 4N is less than 10 lakhs, we have 
N=125447 

Hence, the total number of posters is 4N 
=4.125447- 501788. □ 



SMP 



ULTRA-PURE ELECTRONIC 
GRADE MATERIALS 

Special Materials Plant, Nuclear Fuel Complex 

Hyderabad 


The Special Materials Plant went into 

Antimony 

99.999% 

operation in 1972. It produces a number 

Arsenic 

99.999% 

of electronic grade ultrapure materials 

Bismuth 

99.999% 

listed along side which are being 

Cadmium 

99 999% 

supplied regularly to some of the leading 

Gold 

99.999% 

component manufacturers in the country. 

Gold potassium cyanide 


Besides supplying to the indigenous 

(68% gold) 

99.994-% 

consumers, SMP has exported high 

Indium 

99.999% 

purity indium to West Germany. The 

Lead 

99.999% 

value of the materials supplied to the 

Magnesium shots 

99.99% 

Indian electronics industry so far runs 

Selenium 

99.999% 

into a few crores of Rupees. 

Silver 

• 99.999% 


Tellurium 

99.999% 


Tin 

99.999% 


Zinc 

99.999% 


Potassium Tantalum fluoride 

99.9% 


Tantalum pentoxide 

99.9% 

Trade enquiries to - 

Manager, 

Tantalum powder 

Capacitor grade, 
metallurgical gr. 

Special Materials Plant, 

Tantalum sheet, rod.wire, heater, 

Nuclear Fuel Complex, 

shields, crucible and other 

As per order 

Moula All, 

fabricated shapes 


Hyderabad-500 762 [AP], 

Sodium Iodide 

Optical grade 

Phone No. 852350 Ext. 247 

Niobium pentoxide 

99.9% 

Telex No. 155 304 

Zirconium & Titanium metai 


CABLE: “NUCFUEL” HYD 

powder and hydride 

Micron size 


N 
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Continued from page 28 


A m Regeneration —B: It is the de¬ 
velopment of a tissue or a part of a 
living body to replace a similar struc¬ 
ture that has been damaged or des¬ 
troyed. 

a A conspicuous degree of regenera¬ 
tion is possible in some of the simpler 
animals, including sponges, coelen- 
terates, and wot ms. When cut into 
pieces, the fragments undergo a reor¬ 
ganisation of their materials to form 
complete individuals of smaller sizes 
Salamanders, which closely resem¬ 
ble the lizards, are capable of replac¬ 
ing their tails after loosing it to their 
enemies. (See the science fiction 
story “The Salamander Factor" in 
SCIENCE TODAY. April 1984.) 


iAm Realgar— C‘ A mineral of Arse¬ 
nic mainly in the form of a sulphide. 
A red to orange mineral crystallising 
in the monoclinic system, having a 
resinous lustre and found in short, 
vertical, striated crystals; specific 
gravity is 3.48, and hardness is 1.5-2 
on Mohs scale. Also known as red 
arsenic, red orpiment, and sandarc. 


o# Relaxin— A: A hormone found 
in the serum of humans and certain 
other animals during pregnancy, 
probably acting with progesterone 
and oestrogen, it causes relaxation of 
pelvic ligaments 


£ m Regression —O Given two random variables, regression functions as the 
measure of the mean expectation of one relative to the other. Suppose a variate 
y is distributed in some form at each of several values o( x. then a functional 
relation y=f(x), is said to he a regression equation of y on x The graphical 
profile of this relationship determined from the experimental data is called the 
line of regression In psychology, regression refers to a mental state or a 
response to a difficult and unpleasant situation in a way no longer appropriate 
to the age and social status of the individual concerned. 


*Am Renal—B: An adjective refer' 
ring to kidney; for example the renal 
corpuscle is a structural unit of the 
kidney The renal artery is a branch ot 
the abdominal or ventral arterv sup¬ 
plying blood to the Kidneys in verte¬ 
brates. The word is derived Irom the „ 
Latin renes meaning kidneys, where¬ 
as the prefix re in some of the words 
featured refers to again, return or 
back. 


7 9 Reamer —1\ A tool used to 
enlaige, shape, smooth or otherwise 
finish a hole 

Two-lipped twist and straight fluted 
drills are satisfactory' agents tor origi¬ 
nating holes, hut if a cored hole is to 
he limshed or it drilled hole is to be 
enlarged, two lips do not provide 
sufficient support fo» the hodv o! the 
drill and an 11 regular. ni»n-cvlindrical 
hole will result For this reamers have 
to he used. 


9 m Rectilinear -C: Consisting of or 
bounded by lines. 


10. Refractory -A. Refers to 
heat-resistant properties of materials 
which resist change of shape, weight 
or physical properties at high temper¬ 
atures. These refractory materials 
chiefly used are Ineday. silica, kaolin, 
diaspoie, alumina and silica carbide. 

The term also generally describes 
resistance to n paitieular treatment. 


The Winner 

W E asked vou to show us the full scope 
of your knowledge of 'scopes? for ourv 
quiz of March 1984. And we got quite V 
scenario of scopes—though admittedly 
not as large as the response to our request 
on meters' We hope Joy M. P. of Elanooft 
Kerala will he overjoyed at being declared; 
winner with his meticulous compilation^ 
He deserves special congratulations for h$ 
had also sent a sizable essay on meters. 


Win a prize! 

F UR this months quiz, tost find the 
odd man out Irnrn among the ten 
terms given bv us Then we would like you ’ 
to give us detailed explanations on Che 
tollowing six Kirns' Resonance. Recom¬ 
binant, Repot, Rehowi Reihucle and 
Kedocumia Send us \0111 entiles hv 5 
JuK 1981 Mapp\ AVseaHlimg' 


r§m Reagin —B. An antibody which 
occurs in human atopic allergy such 
as hay fever and asthma and which 
readily sensitises the skin. When an 
antigen reacts with a specific antibody 
bound to mast cells, it leads to 
degranulation of the mast cells and 
release of vascoactive amines. These 
antibodies are termed reagins. 


8 m Recessive B A gene that is not cxpiesscd whin llietc is a dominant 
allele present 

In homo/.vgous conditions, that is when both Ihe alleles present are similar 
and recessive, then it is expressed. A very lamous example ot a ret essive gene is 
the one responsible foi causing haemophilia It is .1 sex linked character and is 
located on the x-chromosomes In the female both the sex chromosomes are x, 
the other allele being dominant, this remains unexpressed So the woman is 
only a carrier. In males it is expressed because theie is no dominant partner to 
suppress it 





\bu only live mice...do it in style 




An Appropriate Technology Monthly 

SCIENCE FOR VILLAGES 


A Bridge Between Science Labs and Mudhuts 


A magazine devoted to the propagation of new technologies evolved 
in the science laboratories both national and international. 

A few technologies covered in the past issues are : 


Mud Refrigerator 
Cheapest Biogas Plant 
Smokeless Mud Stove (Chulha) 
The Rural Bicycle Ambulance 
Seeds to Purify Water 
A Solar Basket 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

Individual - Rs 15/- 
Institulion— Rs 25/- 


W,nd Mills 
Pesticides-how safe 7 
Fuel from Rice Husk 
A Special Section on 
Science, Tech for 
Rural Women 

ADDRESS 

Science for Villages 
Magan Sangrahalaya, WARDHA 442001 
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STUDENTS 

WE'VE BEEN THINKING 
ABOUT YOU 


Be on the ball. Buy SPAN 

A whole year's subscription to SPAN 
for just Rs. 18. Saves you Rs. JO 
on the newsstand price for 12 issues. 

You get the best of good reading 
every month along with this exciting 
gift offer 



SPAN 

C overs important developments in 
science, medicine, electronics, 
business, politics, literature, films 
drama and art. 

Presents sports humour and 
lifestyles of vibrant Ameiu ans and 
Indians 

Ofteis exciting illustrations in full 
colour and blac k and white that • 
can broaden your view of the 
world and what is happening in it. 

Engages in dialogue on the ideas 
of oui times ' 



SPAN ORDER FORM.. 

Mail this order torm today with remittance to 

SPAN Magazine Subscription Service 
Post Box No 21 l. New Delhi-110 001 

Please send me SPAN lor 1 year at spec idl 

rate of Rs 18/- and my gitt No m oi m (Ink yuiji i lion i*l 


Postal Order/M O receipt enclosed 
(Please wnte in Bloc k letters) 


If you love reading 
you'll love reading 

SPAN 

The American 
Magazine for India 


Name — 
Address - 


Name of Umversiiy/C-ollege/lnstitution 


Age 


Signature - - 

Date - 
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Resistors from the Keitron supermarket: 


KELTRON 
CO MPONE NTS 

THE 

ELECTRONICS 

SUPERMARKET 


There s a lot more lo thorn than the 
metal film coating A high degree ul 
vacuum e>tn proloction dg.misf 
climates, lead pulling and high voltage 
tests, high stability and low 
temperature coefficients computer 
control of gases and power lor strict 
adherence to specifications, metal and 
carbon film resistors m W and V W 

____ ___ power 

Regd Office □ Kerala Sidle Electronics Development Corporation Ltd , Keitron House Vellnvambalam Trivandrum OT5 001 Toi 60621 
Telex 0884-273 KEDC IN Telegram ELECTRONIC 

Branch Offices □ 102-A PoonamChambers, Dr Annie Besant Road, Worn, Bombay 400 018 Telephone 89345/ 39/448 lelex OH 
5139 Telegram KELTRONBOM □ 75-C Park Street, Calcutta 700 016 Telephone 245654, 213200 Telex 021 220/ telegram 
THYRISTORfJSudarshan Building. 86, Charmers Road, Madras 600 018 Telephone 442310Telex 041 7632 Telegram KELMADt'J 
Hemkunt Towers, 2nd floor, Nehru Place. New Delhi 110 019 Telephone 644692. 648493 Telex 031-3774 Telegram KEI IRON □ 
Centenary Building, 28. M.G Road. Bangalore 560 001 Telephone 564492, 564528 Telex 0845-746 Telegram KELT RON □ Syrian 
ChurchRoad,NearSpencerJunction,Trivandrum695010 Telephone.60241 Telex 0884-283Telegram ELECTRONIC□ 3-4-492,First 
Hyderabad 500 027 Telephone . 6 3786 Telegram . KELTRON □ 67, PrUamnaoar, Man g|ljg|jjjad^llis^ndga^ 





TELL US 


... how does one 
WALK IN SPACE 



T HE US astronaut Htuce McCandless 
became the first human satellite on 
earth when he leapt out of space shuttle 
Challenger on February 7, lMM. Earlier too 
astronauts had walked in ..pace, but only 
with a life lin«* attached to the space cratt. 
Astonishingly. McCandless orbited the 
earth floating in free space without anv life 
line attaching him to the space craft. 

This miraculous ad untethereu space 
walk—was made possible through an inge¬ 
nious high technology device called "jet 
propulsion backpack" Using this backpack, 
the astronauts could go as lar as 45 metres 
away from the parent cialt Challenger. 

The id propulsion backpack, a 10 million 
US dollar device makes it possible to propel 
oneself in space Also called “Manned Man¬ 
oeuvring Unit i mm i » \ the package is a mini 
space-craft, so to say. The principle on 
which it works is quite simple when a jet 
of gas is ejected from an object it tends to 
move in the opposite direction -Newton s 
third law. The design of the unit is quite 
complex; but one can learn to opeiaie it in a 
matter of a day's training. 


The backpack is powered by 24 nitrogen 
thrusters each with a thrust of less than a 
kg. These are situated all around the unit 
making it possible to move in any desired 
direction. The mechanisms are so precise 
that the unit can he manoeuvred to within 
inches from objects in space -such as a 
moving satellite 

The MMr weighs about 150 kg and with an 
astronaut and his life support system it will 
have a moss of about 300 kg. Due to 
weightlessness in space even a small thrust 
is enough to make sufficient movement 
However, we should remember *hat when 
an aslronaut walks out ot ‘he space cratt he 
will he flying beside it at about 2 * 4,000 km 
per hour, the same speed as the shuttle at 
an altitude of nearly 250 km 

The MMi 1 is flown using two hand control¬ 
lers mounted on structural arms. The right 
hand controller is used to command alti¬ 
tude, changes m yaw, pitch and roll around 
a fixed point, the left hand controller is used 
for commanding thruster firings to move 
fmm point to point. It is pushed in to move 
forward and pulled out to go backwards. 


The nitrogen for propulsion is filled in 
two 25 x 75 ems tanks each with 6 kg of 
nitrogen at nearly 200 times the atmos¬ 
pheric pressure. For redundancy, the sys¬ 
tem is divided into 12 thrusters operating 
on gas from one tank and the other 12 from 
the second. Even if one system fails, the 
mmu can be safely manipulated using the 
other. For moving from one point * to 
another, four of the thrusters are normally 
fired while two thrusters are fired for 
altitude changes when the astronaut desires 
to pitch forward or backward. 

The astronaut does not have to command 
a particular thruster or thrusters. From the 
hand controlled input—light pressing of 
buttons—the electronics will choose the 
correct thrusters for the desired movement. 
The jets will fire as long as the hand 
controllers are pushed. One can fire just for 
a fraction of a second for precise man¬ 
oeuvring. 

The unit gets its power from two silver- 
zinc batteries with separate primary and* 
back up strings for the electronics. The 
batteries can be replaced with ease by the 
astronaut and the nitrogen gas can be 
recharged within about ten minutes by 
attaching a hose to the MMr from the 
support station. With a full charge of the 
gas cylinders an astronaut could operate in 
free space for about 2 to 4 hours depending 
on the complexities of manoeuvring. 

There are three gyros in the manoeuvr¬ 
ing unit for maintaining the mmi’s altitude 
in free space which, working in connection 
with the propulsion system reduces nit¬ 
rogen propellant consumption. McCandless 
took about 12 minutes to have a 'long' flight > 
of 50 metres from the Challenger. The ease 
with which this is achieved can be seen 
from the tact that when McCandless and 
Stewart were performing a space walk 
together, they were quite relaxed, joked a 
lot and did a few somersault for the fun of 
it. At one stage McCandless retrieved a 
metal foot restraint that got drifted away 
while practising “satellite repair techni¬ 
ques". Quipped McCandless. “we not only 
deliver, hut we also pick up". 

In the not distant future, a number of 
astronauts with mmi;s will be floating in 
space building space colonies for prolonged 
periods of stay. 

V. S' Venkatavaradan 


Dr. Venkatavaradan is Dirvt'tor, Nehru Planetar¬ 
ium & Discovery of India Project, Nehru Centre . 
Bombay. 
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Close-up is for dose-ups 

Winter winds and rosy cheeks.The best 
way to keep out the cold is to cuddle up 
a little closer. And you’re confident because 
you've used Close-up... 

Transparent, red Close-up’s two super- 
whiteners leave your teeth their whitest and its 
special mouthwash keeps your breath its freshest. 

So, smile a close-up smile and stay confident, 
because after all. Close-up is for ciose-ups. 



The Toothpaste and Mouthwash in One 
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Potholes, housefalls amf* * 
gastro to follow... 
















Two years of aerial prospecting of India’s land 
and ocean resources by over 50 aircraft... 

or 

80 years of prospecting on the surface 
by scores of geologists... 


India’s first cosmonaut 

carried out 

in just a few minutes . 

With VEB Carl Zeiss Jena rcAftlzeiT?] 1 
Multispectral Cameras. 


" v \ 




Yes these very special cameras 
designed and engineered by 
Kombinat VEB Carl Zeiss Jena of the 
German Democratic Republic and 
carried on board Salyut 7. enabled 
Sqn Ldr Rakosh Sharma to carry out 
his India-probes from 300 kms out in 
space 

This was remote sensing of the 
country's land mass and ocean 
precincts The cameras could clearly 
pick out surface objects, of even 
post box size and indicate the 
precise height ot anything over 30 
metres 

Now. with VFB Corl Zeiss Jena 

Multispectral Protectors also 
installed in India — to interpret the 
photographs taken by Cosmonaut 
Sharma - Indian experts will b© 
enabled to estimate India's river and 


water resources Facilitate the 
search for underground sources of 
moisture Identify seasonal water 
movements Follow ocean currents 
and reconnoitre phytoplankton and 
zooplankton m India's exclusive 
maritime zone, and thus help in 
locating promising areas of fish 
accumulation and breeding And. of 
course, point out the zones yet 
undiscovered, but rich in oil and 
natural gas — onshore and off They 
can even study the pollution both in 
the air and water predict '*s effect 
on climate and vegetation, and 
give timely advice on averting or 
minimising the damage 

Time was when merely collecting all 
this priceless data by conventional 
means — aerial photography from 
but a few thousand feet up. or 


prospecting on the land or water 
itself — would hove taken decades 
to cover the entire country and its 
maritime zone, and involved 
hundreds of personnel 

Today, one man does it all — in 
minutes All he needs is a station out 
m space And VEB Carl Zeiss Jena 
multispectral cameras in front 


Exclusive Representatives for 
India, Nepal, Bhutan and Sri Lanka. 


cz 

INQiA 


c.x.mmrmu mm m mam mar. ltd 

Court Chambers 

35. Sir V Thackersey Marg. 

Bombay 400 020. 


C.Z. India salutes Squadron Leader Rakesh Sharma, and Is proud to be 
associated with Kombinat VEB Carl Zeiss Jena at ©DR 

■ Creative Unit-5912 
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Through BRITISH INSTITUTES 

• LARGEST CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE IN INDIA WITH OYER 45 YEARS’ EXPERTISE 

• HAS NELPEO OYER A MILLION AMGITIOUS MEN AND WOMEN 

• OFFERS IOR.ORIENTED COURSES WRITTEN BY EXPERTS 


EXAMINATIONS 

CERT. A.I.I.B., D.R.H. (I.M.C.), D.COM. (Bus. Off ), D.COM. (Banking), D.COM. 
(Account* A I. Tu), D.COM. (Coating), D.COM (Comp. Sac.). A.C.S. (India). 
A.I.A.M., C.A. ENTRANCE. A.M.I.E (INDIA). A.M.I. Mach. E. (INDIA), 
HI.I.I.CHEM.B.. A.M.AS.S.I.. A.S.E. (LONDON). N.P.C, SUPERVISORS and 
T. ENTRANCE. 


Wa ira racofnlMd ai an ofRdal training contra for Cart. A.I.I.S., 
D.Com. (I.M.C.) and D.S.M. (I.M.C.) examinations. 


• ALIO EXPERT COACHIND FOR BANK PROBATIONARY 
OFFICERS’ EXAM • BANK ClENICAl EXAM • APTITUDE TEST FOR DBM (IMC)EXAM 


ENGINEERING 

MECHANICAL ENGG.. Mach. Draughtsmanship, CIVIL BNGG., Overseers (Bldgs. 
A Roadi). ARCHITECTURE. Textile Technology. TEXTILE MANUFACTURE, 
Computer Programming IBM 140. AUTOCODER PROGRAMMING. Industrial 
Inn.. AUTOMOBILE ENGG., Olotal Engg., ELECTRICAL ENGG. A ELECTRO¬ 
NICS. Elactrlcal Supervisor's, Building Construction. RADIO ENGG.. TRAN¬ 
SISTOR ENGINEERING. Television, REFRIGERATION, Chavnlcal Engg., 
PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY. Rubbar Tech.. INDUSTRIAL CHIMISTRY. 


Tools and Kits supplltd for Radio Kngg. and Transistor Radio Engg coursas 


our FREE CAREER GUIDE - 1.1 h.i P ,.u 

salact tha right court*. ACT NOW 

Wr/tc today, sand coupon, come personally or telephone 256755 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

66/BI4. P O. Box 1025. «♦. D. N Ibid, Bombay 400011 


m 


[ 


MANAGEMENT 

AUSINSBS MANAGEMENT. Sales Managamant, Marketing Mgt 
Advertising, INDUSTRIAL ADM.. Purchasa Mgt;, Materials M«f 
PERSONNEL MGT. t Office Mgt.. Managamant Accountanc 
EXPORT MGT., Junior Executive's. MGT. CXCCUTlVI 1 ! 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Also Executive Secretaryship 


COMMERCE 

ACCOUNTANCY. COST ACCOUNTANCY. Bank Officer's, 
Income Tdk Practice, Company Secretary's, Salesmanship, 
PERSONAL SICRITARY'S, Shorthand (Pitman). GOOD ENOLISH. 
Collage English, BUSINESS LETTERS. BUSINESS TRAINING, 
German, Branch. Russian, Fiction Writing, ARTICLE WRITING, 
Reporting, Stage, Radio A T.V. Writing, Writing for Children, 
COMMERCIAL ART, Personality Development. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTES. 

56/S 14, P.O. Boa 1025, 3S9, D N Road. Bombay 40002) 
Plasia send me s FREt Prospectus in the SJBJECT 
Name tduemon 

Address 
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A NEW METHOD FOR NEW NEEDS 

B.I. LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 

ANNOUNCING A UNIQUE OFFER TO 
\ LANGUAGE- LEARNERS-BBC ENGLISH COURSES 

It could be that you have limited lima dt your disposal and lew 
opportunities to attend classes If so, BBC Courses are designed 
fur your benefit A BBC Coui«e takes you to different learning 
situations and thus cover vary much language learning ground. 

Each r ourse, comprising cassettes and bouks,containa everything 
you need to learn the English language, to speak fluently. to 
understand and to feel perfectly at home with native speakers 

English for all levels - Beginners, Intermediate. 

Advanced and apaciallzad coursas for Exporters. u al( 

Doctors, Scientists A for those who seek jobs VW 

Abroad AA 

Also availabia V 

German. French, Russian. Spanish or any other MU 

foreign languages. Audio Active English A Hindi *<****Zm 

Coursea Writs for details 

Writ* today, itnrf coupon or coma personally or telephone / 

B.I. LANGUAGES INSTITUTE (, 

56/FI4 U( 0 P«»nl Bide Flora Fountain 359 0 N Road Bombay 400 023 \ 

Damonaiialion i rmr»a al 131A Govt Plart t*«r Calculi* 700 06*1 
13 Daryagani Itah nri fmplaymaru Exchange New Delhi 110002 

[kl. LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 

UCO Kami Bldg Flora Fnuniain 359 D N Road Bombay 400 023 



SPEND YOUR LEISURE HOURS 
TO LEARN & EARN AS YOU LIKE 

ICS .THE 0L0EST CORRESPONDENCE SCN00L.PR0VIDES 
SPECIALISED COURSES IN practical photography. 

Dressmaking, Pattern Cutting A Designing, Interior Decoration, 

Pres Lance Journalism, Short Story Writing, T V. Script Writing. 

Oil Painting, Find Art, Commercial Art, 

Cartooning, Water Colour Painting, 

Portrait Painting, Poult. * Yrtplng, 

Beauty Care A Personality, 

Etiquette A Entertaining, H 

Plowar Arrangement, Gardening, V ^Rff 1 

Good English, French, German, A 

Accounting A Auditing, 

Private Secretary’s, 

Storekeeping, 

Public Relations, fRHMKL \ w 

Hotel A Catering Mgt.. 

Industrial Hgt. J 

Ruslnass / T Mk 

Salas m* 

General Management, / / 

Elactrlcal, .f F 

Mechanical, / 

Electrodes, + 

Plastic Technology, M 'iVnrwW ^ ^ 

Cotton Carding 


■em 


Pleas* send me • FRK Protpaciui for 


(specify language) 


Writ* today, tend coupon, come personally or telephone 256755 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

58.DI4, UCO Sank Bldg., Hutatma Chowlr, P O Sox 1931, Bombay 400 023 

JTnTeRNaTiONa” C0«iiH?0N0€NCEirHOO 

|56 ; DI4,UCO Bank Bldg.,Hutatma Chowk. P O Sox 1931.Bombay 40002) 

S Please send me a FREE Protpeciui m the SUBJECT 

I Name Fducanon 

g Address 
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COMPUTER CALL 



AOMISSIUN 
NOTIFICATION S 


JOB ORIENTED DIPLOMA 
COMPUTER COURSES 


Head Offer 
B D P S I TI 

103. Hind Haiaothan Bldg 
Oadnaheb Phalke Road 
Oadar Fast 
BOMBAY - 400 014 
Tal No 448437 
BOPS ITI 

Krishna Cinema Building 
1st Floor, Shivoji Chowk 

KALVAN - 421 301 

bops i ri 

Alankai Cmoma Building 
Nnar Railway Station 
POONA -411 001 
BOPS ITI 
Mathura 
Wnwruy Lani* 

Shivap Rn 0 d 
NAStK 422001 
BOPS ITI 
Dhanwatay Ashiarn 
Malviya Ro.id 
Sitobuldi 
NAGPUR 12 
BOPS ITI 
Or Bannod'*; Compound 
Ibt Floor, Maltnkrii Road 
Nnar Cnrifral Rus Station 
AMRAVATt 
BOPS ITI 
Gauta Niwas 
Huiiirkar Building 
MmhI.iii Add 
AHMEDNAGAR 
BDPS ITI 
24 A, Woods Road 
Opp Madirisa Allam 

MADRAS-600 002 

To! No 01177b 

BOPS HI 

No 1 PdtTah'mniii Filial 

SlTPPt 

Tonnur 

TRICHI 620 017 


B.O.P.S. Invites Applications For Admission 
For Following Diploma Courses in Computer Programming Systems. 

Advanced Computer Programming 


Cobol Programming 


Basic Programming 


Fortran Programming 


Pascal Programming 


Data Base Management 


Word Processing 


Console Operations 


Data Entry Operations 


We have 15 Computers in our laboratories, 
which are exclusively used for practical training 
to our students. 

We have Overseas Recruitment Division, 
registered by the Govt, of India. , T , 

— — ~ — . —- - - -- - — 1 ■ - 3rd Floor, Dws 

Successful candidates will be short listed for 
wroki possible appointments in big organisations. 

, A 1 r Molouiedos Bi 

JOIN BOPS BECAUSE BDPS IS THE BEST i2&S2 



M CONI ACT 

I B.D.F.S. FOR HJRJHIR OF TAILS 

1 -BUREAU OF DATA 

PR0CFSSII\IG SYSTEMS 


BDPS 1 T 1 

BDPS ITI 

BDPS ITI 

First Floor 

No 0 Victoria Road 

Above New Uiiyaya Cafe 

746. Naicker Nt*w Sir nut 

Near Head Post OHu e 

Near Soordj Cm le 

MADURAI 

TUTICORIN 

Railway Station Rood 

BDPS ITI 

(T Nadu ) 

Robertsoripat 

1st Floor, R S Building 

BDPS ITI 

KOLAR GOLD FIELDS 

141 Rangni Guwdur Strap) 

09 Gandluyadigril St 

BDPS ITI 

COIMBATORE 641001 

KUMBAKONAM - 612 001 

Dinkor Buildmq 

BDPS IT' 

BDPS ITI 

Vidya Nagar 

01 Cherry Road 

1^/. Karnatchi Amman Kmi 

Mam Road 1 

Opp P W D OHii o 

SI 

HUBLI • 680 021 

Near Roservn Lmr 

Opposite Kondun fi'.“Jtr*_ 

BOPS ITI 

Kuniarniarnypaity 

PONDICHERRY - 605 001 

Shivayan 

SALEM 636 007 

BDPS Ml 

Opp L.'iqra] CoMtiyr 

BOPS If 1 

2? bth Cross Hood 

Cmipyo Road 

No 1? 1st Flour 

Gandli' 1 »g«ir 

BELGAUM - 590 001 

South Car Street 

BANGALORF 600009 

BDPS ITI 

TiruiiMlvel!' Town 

Trl No 26414 

Bh.irnt Building 

T1RUNELVELLI - 627 000 

BDPS ITI 

Hoorn No 40. 3rd Floor 

ITI 

2S, Dili Mam, 3rd Buu k 

K S Rao Cross Rued 

No 1, A Pivuiulurui Rudd 

Jayanogar 

MANGALORE >576 001 

Opp Sathy i Moor thy 

BANGALORE 600 011 

BDPS ITI 

Hospirol 

BDPS in 

09, Brnhm<n Street 

NowHuvi Theatre 

873 Nifrayan* Sashn Rn 

Above Arvmd Gen Agencies 

ERODE 636009 

Opp Mdhadeswara lempie 

BELLARY 683101 

BDPS ill 

MYSORE-6^0 004. 

ITI 

No 12 East Cross Rodri 


4th Floor. Vallho Bldq 

Gandhi Naqar 


Near Municipal Garden 

VELLORE >632 000 


PANJIM-GOA 

(T Nadu ) 




ITI 

3rd Floor. Dwaraka Bldg 

Near Cine Lata 

MARGAON-GOA 

403601 

ITI 

Molguiedos Building 
Behind Judicial Court 

VASCO’DA-GAMA - GOA 

ITI 

Shankar Building 
Below Poornima Lodge 
Ansa Bhait 
MAPU8A - GOA 
BOPS ITI 
Parvathi Mandirern 
Near Dairy Farm 
Pattom 

TRIVANDRUM -005 004 

Tel no 6b651 
BDPS ITI 
10 415E 

Moideon Palli Road 
NearCorp Bus Stand 
CALICUT 073 001 
BDPS ITI 
30 BO. Convent Road 
Noe? Convent Junction 
Ernakulam 
COCHIN >682011 
BOPS ITI 
3rd Fluor 

336, Chandralok Building 
Office Complox S D Road 

SECUNDERABAD - 600 003 

bops m 

17 3 234, Sunnappe &f 
2nd Floor 

TIRUPATl - 617 601. 

BDPS ITI 

3rd Floor, Above Dene Bank 
Opp M S 11mversifv 
BARODA 390005 
BDPS ITI 
Co St Xavier's English 
High School 
Khaimahal. Tatanagar 
JAMSHEDPUR. 
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are simply no tricks to 

DfSTA-MEMORT 



The trouble with most memory 
systems is that they try to train 
your memory without removing 
the mental 'road blocks', without 
activating its inherent power, 
without giving it a chance to 
come into its own. The result 
usually is disaster... no real gain 
beyond (perhaps) a bag of 
memory tricks for after-dinner 
entertainment 

INSTA-MEMORY is Permanent 
Memory. Because Insta-Memory 
does not give you awkward and 
troublesome memorization 
gimmicks. Instead, you'll learn 
the Extrasensory Instant Recall 
Technique that literally turns your 
memory into a power-packed 
mental magnet. . makes forgetting 
virtually impossible. 

INSTA-MEMORY is Automatic 
Success Power, in just a f%w 
hours after you master the simple 
Insta-Memory secrets, you'll be 
able to instantly memorize 
20-digit numbers like 
18765439086543214569 and 
recall them effortlessly a month * 
later. Remembering telephone 
numbers and names will be no 
trouble at all. 

INSTA-MEMORY is Effortless 
Memory. Insta-Memory requires 
no energy-draining efforts... 
no memorization .. no word 
associations no key words. . 
no will power.. no positive 
thinking tricks. In fact no 
super-human efforts on your parti 

Institute of Human Dynamics is a division ol 
Business Development Asscclatea 


INSTA-MEMORY is Rasult- 
orianted Memory. Insta-Memory 
will help you to master... 

• Fool-proof Cure for Forgetting 

• Secrets of Extrasensory Instant 
Automatic Recall 

• Techniques of Automatic Mind 
Search and Memory Scanning 

• Art of Controlled Intuition and 
Mind Storming 

• Ways of Strengthening Powers of 
Observation 

e Craft of Instant Speed Reading 

• Winning 'Exam Secrets’ 

• Public Speaking without 
Nervousness 

e Dynamic Personality and 
Confidence Building 

• Secrets of Extrasensory 
Perception 

Plus, a whole wide range of tips 
on how to gam greater success, 
prestige, popularity and 
recognition. 


INSTA-MEMORY—a U.S. Best 
Seller at Re. 120/-... new youre 
for lese than | the original price I 
Thanks to our exclusive association 
with the Now York Institute of 
Personality Development, we are 
now able to offer you INSTA- 
MEMORY at J the original U. S. 
price ($15) It will cost you no 
more than the pric^of a medium- 
priced briefcase* only Rs 54'- 
(plus Rs. 6/- for postage, packing, 
handling) And you've our 7-day 
Full Satisfaction Guarantee-you 
pay nothing if not absolutely 
delighted I 

Amazing Taetimony about Inete- 
Memory—straight from II.S.A. 

"I have had tremendous 
improvement in my |ob — my 
superiors are astounded with my 
super memory/'-Mr H D (New York ) 

"After going through your course 
I am a very different person" * 

Miss P.K (Bombay) 

"Insta-Memory has helped me to 
gam a new type of 
self-confidence" 

—Mr S P (Poona) 


■ INSTITUTE 

■ ICCTf) d/305, 

■ Lamington F 

I 
I 
I 

L. 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN DYNAMICS 
ICCTf) d/305, Navjitfnn Society, 

Lamington Road, Bombay 400 OOR 

Yes' Pleas* rush me your astounding INSTA-MEMORY Course by 
V P P I will pay postman Rs 54<- (Plus Rs 6/- for packing and 
postage ) 

I understand il I am anyway dissatisfied. I shall return the course 
within 7 days for a full refund (less packing and postage) 


Address 


Signature__ 


Rs. 54 


POST THIS 
NO-RISK 
COUPON TODAY 


1 
i 

j 
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BANK RECRUITMENT 

PROBATIONARY OFFICERS/CLERKS_ 

"Specialised Training in NSB 
Rcqular/Corresponoence Courses has proved 
to be the guaranteed way to secure Jobs in 
Banks as Probationary Officers & Clerks.” 

__ -says Editor, Citylight, Bombay. 

If you have applied to State Bank of India 
or any Nationalised Bank Boards, for 
PO or Clerical Post Join our Course^ 



Banking: 

A Rewarding Career: 

Nearly 2500 Probationary Officers 
are recruited every year by Banks I 
in India This avenue of direct recruitment' 
as Probationary Officers in Banks o//rrs a 
promising career for bright young people 
today Any graduate between 21 and 
28 years can apply for the post The job 
brings a handsome remuneration f security 
of service and job satisfaction The work 
content is rich and l uned. And, after 
nationalisation, Bank jobs have acquired a 
new status because now the Banks have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of building a belter India Today, in our 
Banks, our social ideals find a dynamic 
expression Bank jobs, therefore, offei the 
opportunity and challenge to participate 
in shaping our country’s future 


Selection on 
Merit through l r%V 
Competitive Exams: 

When i-acunac* of 
Probat'onary Officers'Clerks 
are declared at intervals of almost every 
three months by one Bank or another, 
large numbers apply for them and appear 
for the intensely competitive exams based 
an general intelligence tests Standards of 
eua/uafion are most rigorous and impartial 
The percentage of success is lower than 
0 5% In 1979 80. from a total of 5*4 lakh 
applicants. 2300 were taken as POs by 
Banks Therefore, every single additional 
mark that you can get becomes important 
A p rouenly competent , specialised and 
thorough coaching becomes a MUST 


Our Professional 
Commitment 




We coach in regular 
Courses at Bombay. Pune 
and by POSTAL TUITION 
throughouf India for objective^~~' 
and descriptive test of PO exams 
All subjects -1 ) Reasoning (verbal, logical, 
non verbal) (2) Quantitative Aptitude 

(3) General Awareness and Current Affairs 

(4) English Comprehension (5) Essays. 
letters, precis-writing--are covered exhaus¬ 
tively Specialised practice books on all 
subjects covering thousands of typical 
and actual exam questions are supplied 

in the Course These books are not sold 
to others 


NSB’s Faith in 
Specialisation: 

National School of Banking,_ 

head-quartered at Bombay, 

was founded a few years ago ___ 

as a specialised institute providing 
coaching mainly far BANK RECRUITMENT 
exams—of POs and Clerks 
It has grown rapidly and is now the largest 
pre- recruitment training institute in the 
country Our continuous research and 
on going study of objective and descripfue 
exam question papers have contributed 
to our present pre eminence as the central 
institute for BANK RECRUITMENT 
training 




*Success Earned is 
Success Deserved: 


We are just a few years old[ 

buf our successes have been_ 

noted across the country Help ana 
recognition have come from everywhere 
and in abundance Te~t after test, 
hundreds of our students join the 20 
Nationalised Banks, State Bank, Associate 
Banks,LIC, GtC, ECGC as Officers 
The subjects, syllabus, pattern of tests 
and examining body (N1BM) for all these 
exams are same Naturally we have a 
single common BRPO course for all 
these exams Success oriented students 
join the Course well in advance of the 
test and benefit by our sfep-by step and 
exhaustive coaching Admissions are 
open round the year but the number c f 
admissions is limited to the num 1 >r« of 
vacancies declared by Banks 

The entire course materials and books 
are supplied on urgent basis in large 
instalments to those whose exams 
are scheduled soon. 

JOIN NOW AND PREPARE FOR A 
RICH AND REWARDING CAREER. 

For details of vacancies, application 
forms and our special courses, write 
today with Rs 2/ PO or M O to 




National School 
of Banking 

Telegram. BANKSCHOOL 
Telephone 466280 
Ash Lane (Babrekar Mara),off 
Gokhale Road.Dadar, Bombay-400 028. 


the only specialised Bank Recruitment institute in the country. 

Join our Bank Recruitment Probationary Officers Course and prepare fully for the forthcoming Nationalised Banks P.O. Exam. 

I. 
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Ah! The rains are here ( 30 

Can potholes he far 

behind? 

by Vishwas B. Dhekney 

How can we control those “mini-craters" 

which are the bane of the motorist’s life? 


TODffr 



Controversy/ Concrete 
worse than clay 

by Vithal C. Nadkami 

When brand new concrete buildings 
begin to tumble down like ninepins, 
something is wrong somewhere 

36 

Are better monsoon 
years ahead? 

by P. K. Misra 

Going by the past trend, India seems to 
be entering a cycle of good monsoon 
years 

44 

The vitamin metal 

byM.A. Nabar 

Continuing our series on “Resources for 
tomorrow": Vanadium steel has brought 
about a virtual revolution in the 
automobile industry 

24 

Fire! Fire! 

by Bill Atkinson 

To control fire we need to know how it 
behaves 

40 

Cooking a program 

by S. Arun-Kumar t 

R. Chandrasekar \ 

Kamal Lodaya , 

Paritosh Pandya and 

R. Ramanujam 

Continuing our series on Computcrland: 
developing a program is comparable to 
cooking pulao 

50 

Harnessing the 
enzymes 

by S. F. IFsouza and 

G. B. Nadkami 

Immobilised enzymes have immediate 
potential in industries and medicine 

57 

Debate/Science City 

Readers respond with their views 

62 

The Martian Chitar 

Science fiction 
by Narayan Dharap 

Starting a two-part condensation of a 
novel that won the National Award for 
Children’s Literature 

64 

Features 


This World of Science 

8 

Consulting Room 

22 

R.K. Laxman 


Monsoon maladies 


Close Encounter 

9 

Sucharita Nanivadekar 

27 

27 

Feedback 

10 

Scientifically Speaking 

Brain Teaser 

Science Shapes Life 

11 

Fun with Maths 

29 

Blurs and Bright Spots 

Mind Wars 

Vithal C. Nadkami 

16 

17 

Round-up of Research 

Youth Forum 

The galactic beacons 

42 

54 

Women and Science 

S. Bhalerao 


Potable water—withm our 
reach 


Ideas and Inventions 

74 

Gillian Valladares 


Sky Chart 

78 

Parul R . Sheth 
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R & 0 IN COAL MINING, 



particularly in coke, the lifeline of all coal-based industries, seems to have started, 
now in a bigway 

We have played our humble part in this 

The major part has, however, been played by the Coal India Chief and his 
lieutenants. Kudos to them, and our thanks, for the initiative they have taken in 
helping our individual R & D efforts over the years. 

From Jharia Zero seam semi-coking coal [not with blending; not with 
“Golden Jeenagora" (now south Tisra) prime coking coal, feeding a BCCL 
cokery]. We make coke of 20/22 p.c. ash; 1.2 p.c. moisture; 0.4 p.c. VM; rest 
Fixed Carbon. Hardness: 

micum M40 - 82.1 p.c. [ Shatter - M38 - 91.8 p.c. ( 

M10- 9.5p.c. 1 - Ml3-98.6p.c. [ 

Sulphur - 0.6 p.c.. Phosphorous - 0.08 p.c. 

(CFRI tests) 

We welcome all, including the Doubting Thomases, to see our coke making 
process. 


We say again : HATS OFF TO THE CIL Chief 

We- 

Coke Consultancy Co : Dhanbad 





Auroma Coke Manufacturers: Jharia 
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SCIENTIFIC 

ANCIENTS 

’ Congratulations for the article The water¬ 
works of the great pyramid 1 (August 1983) 
U has removed the slnoud nt mystery, 
romanticism, and supcmatui.il from the 
face of the pyramid 

The ancients m fact did have their own 
scientists. The Jantar Mantar observatory, 
the architectural engineering of Taj Mahal, 
the chemistry of the iron pillar in Delhi 
which has not rusted to date, llnani and 
Ayurvedic systems of medicine, the bioche 
mistry of the Kgyptian mummies which 
have not rotted even till today, are some 
examples of the advanced level of science in 
ancient times. Surya Siddhanta and 
Aryabhatt 7 Inhat Samhita of Varahmihira 
are some great Indian scientific works. 

Uunguhw M 17 SANJEEV PRAKASH 

Iona /fluid 

ft) (Affmini 
hwtdu'Jmn It tell 

’“Mention of TSS must on 
tampons" 

Thanks for the timely article on T.ss (The 
Tampon Syndiome, Women & Science, 
February. 1984). Drug companies (national 
. as well as multinational) are very irrespon¬ 
sible as far as social responsibility is con¬ 
cerned. Their main aim is profit and the 
health aspect takes a secondary position. As 
far as the ‘tampon affair' is concerned the 
manufacturing companies MUST make a 
mention of tss, as is done abroad. 

Can we expect the correct response from 
concerned authorities? 

D. L. KARAD 

"w/ ’ <#'<* Vir/H'r.'tJf'i.' 

Science, and not ‘big’ or ‘small,’ 
is needed 

Congratulations for the rational views on 
the debate between 'big* science and 'small' 
science (CLOSE ENCOUNTERS. February 
1984) Suih a controversy is not at all 
lelcvant m a developing economy. The 
ultimate ami ot every scientist is to unfold 
nature’s mysteries to create means of pro 
duct ion and distribution. Such means are 
supposed to he economical and labour- 
saving. So. whether major scientific re¬ 
search projects aie undertaken at mocro- 
level or small ones are undertaken, the 
purpose, ultimately, is to give a push to the 
national economy 

Just to give one example, space research 
should prove fruitful for the entire man¬ 
kind. And one would wholeheartedly en- 
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dorse your views, “time has come, there¬ 
fore. to stop these divisive arguments and 
put up a united front to oppose the 
anti-science league which alone benefits 
from futile debates". 

VINEETA SINGH 

III Hf 116. Char Township 
MSTh-422 207 tMaharashtra) 

Women on the march 

A unesco International workshop on 'The 
Role of Women in the assimilation and 
spread of technological innovation' will be 
held at the National Institute for Training 
in Industrial Engineering, Bombay, during 
29th October to 2nd November, 1984. 
Contributory research presentations and 
delegates are invited. The workshop is open 
to men and women. Last date for abstracts 
of papers is 81st July, 1984. 

Abstracts of papers and enquiries may be 
directed to the undersigned. 

MADHURI SHETH 


(antvner 

Vatiuna/Institute for /mining m 
Industrial Kngmearmg Vihar Lakr 
Hnmbag 4000ft? 


Maths Olympiad 

Please refer to the article ‘Because maths 
is fun’ (Youth Forum, April 1984), giving 
interesting details regarding the 'Maths 
Olympiad—84’ conducted by the Mathema¬ 
tics Association of the IIT. Bombay. I was 
particularly interested in it as 1 had the 
pleasure of being one of those thousand 
plus participants 

Here, I would like to draw your attention 
to a contradiction that has occurred in the 
case ol the very first question mentioned in 
the article. 

The answer which has been calculated in 
the article seems to he absolutely right. But 
it we take a look at the problem from 
another angle, a more common sense 
approach seems to come up with different 
answers altogether. The problem stated that 
the average of the first five numbers is 80 
and that of the last six numbers is also 80. It 
is plain enough that there being only 11 
numbeis in the group, the average of the 
entire group is also 80. Similarly if we 
consider the other two statements, we get a 
figure of 72.7272... as the combined av¬ 
erage. 

The controversy arises not because the 
methods adopted are wrong, but simply 



because there is a lacuna in the problem 
itself. If we assume the first three figures of 
the given data to be right, then the fourth 
figure has to be 92 

. 80x6+80x5 70x6+92x5 

(— n — -n- 80 > 

We can show similar results with the 
remaining figures also. It shows that none 
of the figures is consistent with the three 
remaining ones. 

1 understand that this sort of mistake is 
due to inadvertence only, hut it can't he an 
excuse for a reputed organization from the 
IIT I would also like to assert that 1 fail to 
understand the need to go in a roundabout 
way to reach the solution. It is this needless 
sticking to systematic ways which makes 
people run away from the glorious world 
that mathematics is. 

CHETAN P. DIGHF 

72/J44I \rhnt Savor, 
hurla ihi, fhmbay 100024 

We regret the error that crept in the 
problem inadvertently. We became aware of 
it when the Olympiad was in progress. 
maiks were allotted to that particular 
question when answer papers were evalu 
ated 


SUDHIR R. GHORPADE 


Central Setretarg, 

MattomatHi Assouatiun 
Indian Institute of Tuthnohav. 
foam. Homhag 400 076 

We have received a large number of letters 
on the subject . Our oversight in selecting f 
an erroneous problem is regretted. 

Editor 
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■ waived * all from * 
■di'Npr York Telephone erai- 

1 4!haf all thoee ymt bonafide 
it Mined out, bonafide indeed 
thyy wbw out not of Jane’s. Obvious^ 
she wte a victim of telephone bauds. 
Her corrected bill amounted to only 
$47.08. 

Phone frauds arc becoming conmufo in 
the US, In 1982, illegal telephone credit* 
cud use accounted for marly $895 mil¬ 
lion aqd in 1983 it was $71 raiHfon. 

How Jane was tricked was difficult to 
trace. There were instances of stolen 
telephone credit cards being traded or 
eavesdropping at public phone booths 
where callers give card numbers to 
operators. In Jam’s case, according to o 
spokesman for New York Telephone, her 
number was posted on an electronic 
bulletin board—message centres for 
personal cqmputer users—from where 
the phoney caller could have picked It 
up. 

The board consists of a modem, a 
device which allows a computer to send 
and receive messages over the telephone 
lines. The user dials the bulletin board 
and leaves or picks up messages. Occa¬ 
sionally, some boards cany private ac¬ 
cess codes to long-distance 1 services 
which distribute the personal identifica¬ 
tion number (pin> used On telephone 
credit cards. Some micro-computer us¬ 
ers consume a lot of long-distance 
telephone time and a few of them at least 
may prefer to have someone efoe pay for 
it. Understandably, they wou^d like to 
cover up their telephone trail and the 
only way is to look for valid access codes 
or phone credit card numbers 

“High” «a tadtfsfaip 
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AT fostybucah walk'Mfo ashop and 

r\piawt*ufceita^ 

rtittrrt i mmterthatiisoM™yr 
photograpte—ldeet for se cra t agen ts or 
moopiiitltemBliita. *• 

The ten-op bvtone-fitfed Ujgiter con¬ 
ceals a snbd-ottem wtth special noise- 
free gears that won’t alert your subject 


The camera takes standard Mbra film, 
in am speeds of 125 to 400. The tiny 
negatives enlarge into 3 a 5 prints in 
colour or block and white. It can slip 
into your pocket, unnoticed,, ready for 
that swift exposure 

. * (Asia Features) 


Rafferty 


Study by on .American Professor of 
Psychiatry, Michael McGuire, who has 
been studying 4he brain chemistry of 
monkeys ond-meg at the University of 
California ki hoe Amides, USA. 

MoGufea found that the dominant 
(alpha) male id-groups of vervet monk¬ 
eys bed a bfaqd serotonin level twice as 
high as that of Me other males. When 
the “boss’’ male was isolated, however, 
his Wood sarotoMn levels foil to those of 
the wbordinatos within a week to 10 
days. In the same period a nov group 
leader would enrage and hu blood 
serotonin would rue to the “leadership 
high” furthermore, it emerged that 
this high count of serotonin could only 
be susfohicd by continual feedback of 
gestures of submission from the sub¬ 
ordinates. To test lids finding, a domi¬ 
nant giafo was isolated and placed be¬ 
hind a dne*way mirror so that the 
spnd dominance alg¬ 
id agrarians and 
gesture*—to the rest of his 
■ onts|4 raot see the nsponse 
- ■ - - result 

lid] tothose 

bsggnfekfcfas 






when he was completely Isolated. 
Female monkeys in the earlier studies 
show no variations in serotonin levels 
although they have their own hierar¬ 
chies separate from those of the males. 

McGuire then studied officers from 
student fraternity organisations in the 
University of California and found that 
they had considerably higher serotonin 
levels than those of other student mem¬ 
bers. 

He is now planning to make similar 
measurements on men undergoing ma¬ 
jor changes in life; retirement, job 
demotion, extended personal crisis and 
the assumption of leadership in small 
groups at work He also hopes to study 
serotonin levels In female humans. 

McGuire himself is careful about 
drawing too many conclusions from his 
work at this early stage. Women may see 
it as evidence that the male ego is 
unduly sensitive to signs of respect or 
the hick of it. 

Choo* e the sex of your baby 

many married couplet know 
labout it, but a technique exist* that 


m 
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i; fOgf afford them * 75 per cent chance of 
i chapjNng the sex of their baby, that is, if 
* nigr fo what they want 
v wti human cell has 23 pain of 
Cbrorpoeomes, including the ‘sex chro- 
, < mdcotaes’ XX m the female and XY In 
fkt male. A fertilised egg may develop 
Into a male or female depending on 
whether the chromosomal constitution 
' b either XV or XX. This is true for all 
celts except the female egg (ovum) and 
spermatozoon (sperm) which has ha- 
1 {AonJ (one set) number pf chromosomes. 
The ovum before fertilisation thus con¬ 
tains an X chromosome while the male 
has sperm having both X and Y chromo¬ 
somes. If a Y-bearmg sperm unites with 
the ovum which has X chromosome, a 
male oftspring is conceived while if the 
■ X4aanng sperm unites with the egg 
dar«ig X chromosome, a female child is 
conceived. Since the Y chromosome is 
present only in man, a woman who 
wants a bap stands a better chance if 
only a Y-sperm fertilises the ovum. This 
, k can he achieved by separating X and Y 
’ spermatozoa and inseminating the 
woman with Y-sperm*. 

The technique employed to choose 
< tile aex of the offspring is known as the 
Ericsson Method or the Albumen Separ¬ 
ation Method, it was developed and 
patented by Ronald Ericsson, a repro¬ 
ductive physiologist from the US. The 
Ericsson method has been used in 17 
. Sperm centres around the world in the 
feat five years, with a success rate of 
nearly go per cent. 

The procedure calls for the wife to be 
artificially inseminated with her hus¬ 
band’s male (Y-bcaring) separated 
Sperm. In the Ericsson Method, to 
increase the chances of conceiving boys, 
the sperms are “washed" by spinning 
them down in a centrifuge that separates 
them from seminal fluid. They are then 
placed on top of glass columns that 
contain a layer ot albumen, a consti¬ 
tuent protein from human blood. The 
sperms then swim and battle their way 
through the albumen to the bottom 
because of more strength and motility 
These are 70 to 80 per cent male sperms 
,, with the Y chromosomes. These selected 
v survivors are then extracted and subse- 
i queotiy msehnnated mto the ovulating 
* woman; If she conceives and catties to 
term, the odds are seven in ten that she 
will have a boy 

AMakar 
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Coffiamnkattenwtth • diffarwtee 


DGOme wife .iihpafinid jptgcb or 
JT hearing fefil mud fop* a ifew mode 
of communksftlon. Thforwfeit^hc tide 
to telephone to each other Over long 
distances through sign language using 
videophone. Besides, tray tots will have a 
merry time with their grandparents free 
above kft). 

The West German g o v e rnme nt has 
given the green Signal to thb trial naming 
of ncPONhvideband intsgratsd services 


When the Earth Mdlti 
fcrgith 

TJH)R the first time ihtiriacentqiy, the 
JF geological time scale spanning the 
ages has been extended by a new “forma¬ 
tion”. The geological time scale covers 
the whole period of the Earth’s history 
and is segmented into stages Hence, we 
have the early age consisting of sm 
periods—Permian, Carboniferous, De¬ 
vonian, Silurian, and Cambrian 
characterised by echmoderms like the 
star fish and sea-cucumbers, followed by 
the middle age with the Cretaceous, 
Jurassic and Tnassic periods, characte¬ 
rised by ferns, conifers and modem 
types of fishes, and lastiy the modem age 
with the Quaternary and Tertiary forma¬ 
tions The latter included the early 
mammals like the insectlvores, and early 
monkeys. 

The new “fonoatton’*-~£diacariuin— 
which precedes the mm mentioned 
stages, has been cojtiblered how as • 
stage independent «f the others. 
Although multicellular organisms did 
exist in this stage, fiat Ediacarium 
period is now heguttjjng to be looked 


local network with optical waveguides) 
with 356 selected subscribers in Berlin 
and six other cities. These will be 
provided with telecommunication facili¬ 
ties such as telephone service, telex, 
interactive video-tex and data services 
via two hair-fine glass fibres free above 
nght) instead of numerous copper wires. 
Twenty per cent of these subscribers will 
enjoy the facility of videophone. 


upon as the time when the transition of 
unicellular organisms to fully developed 
multicellular organisms took place. 

This new formation, Ediacarium, has 
been so named as the first remains of the 
naked multicellular organisms were dis¬ 
covered in the Ediacara Hills in Austra¬ 
lia. Fossils have been later found at 
several places, including south weSt 
Africa, the Antarctic, Scandinavia, Great 
Britain and Siberia. Twenty-nuie dtfft- ’ 
rent species have already been identified 
here Twothirds are chidana, like medu- 
sae or sea feathers belonging to corals 
then there are the annelids and seven) 
arthropods In a “soft body version", a few 
controversial soft echmoderms, and 
other forms of life which have not yet 
been clearly classified 

Professor Klaus Sdzuy of the Wurz¬ 
burg University,W Germany while study 
mg similar types of fossils in the Atlas 
Mountains m Morocco remarked; “A 
strange, abnost nwredlbje picture*, ! 
vesting » period pf htecfjwfty m’tfeii i 
by&usphere and atmosphere, Utteriy 
foreign to us in this day and age,V 
prevailed at the time. This clearly tar V 
plies that the environment during fiPf 


£ 



id he, father ttnpstal, Rock* 
fobbed <were deposited m 
rtl4 * i,A Igp* at seadevet 




movements on me 
tfoo&af there was no wWenoe 
mtt^i on the fossilised sealed. 

(t^fc^grengs calm m> mulhcefluipr 
pqgtfiam* devoid of am? hard pad* amt 
M tMt wera- not enough microbe* at 
0* trafe bfotogical decotnposttfon of 
deed odganum* possibly took place vay 
skMy. This peculiar stbte ended aba* 
590 inAioa yean ago, end with it the 
environmental energy started mereas- 
ing,movements in the atmosphere and 
sea began, and creatures slowly started 
to develop hard parts. 

Cause of AIDS found 

V ICTIMS of acquired immune defi¬ 
ciency syndrome (aids) can now set 
(heir hopes on a virus discovery in 
Ranee. According to James 0. Mason, 
head of the Federal Centres for Disease 
Control, USA, the French virus is the 
cause of the disease He, however, stres¬ 
sed the need for additional research to 
confirm the findings 
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The French virus is called lav for 
lymphadenopathy-associated virus It is 
♦ member of die retro-vims family, 
which over the past year has been the 
leading candidate «s the cause of Ahm 
O ne of the reasons tor believing lav 
as the cause of A Ids is that tests first 
done in France have shown that the 
virus attacks the tame white Wood cells 
fist*-**** KeH* tha^u* 
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wmmnwmt i^uv ^ aids 
from East Germany setfntotfowe acti¬ 
vated the Wish Jptttufo of Hygiene to 
iWt specW gfor 
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AIDS victims. 

The question arises as to why homose¬ 
xual men exposed to foni) by anti 
intercourse afe more pyaoe to be bn- 
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munosuppressed and subsequently an 
easy prey to other disease* than women 
The answer to thtt fits m the tissue 
structure of va#ni ami fi* rectum. The 
vagina Is Imed by tnteK Stratified dyers 
of squamous epithelium below which lie 
the vascular lamuta propria, nchiy sup¬ 
plied with Magd and lymphatic vessels 
1*4 CflRtWtr IN A? 0 








aspMtmscttaut 

women do get/A»&.ia 
eoritett. it is pretabfo that #M»rpmW* 
have had anal intercourse with w 
men The semen of ho 
known to have greater irrnn 




nsml-Mdueed changes b» taMpanA 1 
or soluble components erf semen. If this 
is true, women who have anal wter- 
eauise with bisexud men map be more 
prone to anxf tiger those who haws anal 
ass with heterosexual men. And a 
recent study to be published in the 
AwnW of Metftml As$octatbn reports 
just Tha t “wo m e n who routinely en¬ 
gaged in anal intercourse exhibited im-, 
mune abnormalities 

CbM«rmfcn(lnii|erous 

imfiads 

C ONTRARY to common belief that 
cancer prevails more in the West, 
the disease has more victims in the 
developing world according to a recent 
gfohat-cancer study by the World Health 
Organisation <who» t 

Of thi 4.3 million people that be of 
cancer every year, more than 50 per cent 
are from developing countries A break¬ 
down shows that 186 million deaths are 
recorded in Asia alone, followed by 14 
million m Europe. 447.000 in North 
Afoenca, 291,000 in Latin America. 
268,000 in Africa and 37,000 in Oceana 
According to the study, in India and 
China, the world s two most populous 
nations, from a quarter to a third of aN 
mates "are addicted to tobacco smoking, 
ytho «totjar cause of teagc«ttof*!fo tfie 
4bte m i6l«9ycani-ollL 
One of the contributing firtort to this 
addiction is the '“highly sophisticated 
and ruthless” smoking promotion cam- 
paigu conducted fo the Third World In 
foktfov* the efafcgy says, tobaccto com- 
h*‘)V 1 - 










fyflftrKapttxa—towering 
* Jlgare of Soviet science 

^ DROFESSOR Pyotr Kapitu, the re- 
JT Downed Soviet physicutpassed *"fay 
on April 8, at the age of 89. He wai a 
recipient of the Nobel Prae m physics 
<1078) for hu basic inventions and 
discoveries in low-temperature physics. 

A series of experiments conducted by 
Kapitsa led to the discovery in 1937 of 
; superfluidity—a totally new property of 
matter. This outstanding discovery was 
' made possible by a new and original 
i apparatus Kapitu had earlier developed 
! for liquefaction of helium 

Hu experiments on liquid helium 
established beyond doubt that this fluid 
behaved peculiarly at very low tempera¬ 
tures—it had no viscosity at all. It could 
pass through narrow slits effortlessly 
and almost instantaneously A normal 
liquid like water* on the other hand, 
took several days to pass through the 
: sum silts. 

Kapitsa, son of a Csanst general, was 
: bom in 1894. He started his scientific 
career at the Petrograd Polytechnic at 
' St. Petersburg. He left for Cambridge in 
> (he UK to work with Ernest Rutherford 
In 1012. ft was said of Kapitu that he 
had the same seal to enjoy science with 
an uiibridled energy and power of imagt- 
I nation as his master Rutherford In 
addition, Kapitu was said to possess a 
streak of Russian eccentricity, which 
probably meant that he was far less 
Conventional than his British counter¬ 
parts. 

In the congenial atmosphere of Cam¬ 
bridge, as Rutherford s favourite, Kapit- 
u plunged into his famous experiments 
of generating very strong magnetic 
fields Rutherford was largely in 
strumenta! in securing for hu brilliant 
and danng pupil "baby giants’ of high 
voltage Kapitu was successful in 
obtaining fields upto 320 kilogauss in a 


panies recently spent US $ 5 million on 
12 months advertising—about US 
$360,000 for every man, woman and 
child in the country 
The high tar and nicotine contents in 
the cigarettes sold in the Third World 
contribute to the increasing lung 
cancer, repot ts the study For example, 
the tar yield in cigarettes sold in India 
* can be as much as b6 times higher than 
in the low-tar cigarettes sold ip indust¬ 
rialised countries 
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SiM d tn 't King CariGuttaf presents the NoM Prise to Pyotr IbpUsa(kft) forpheseor 
mtkht Jew-frapemtara pdpufca 


volume of 2 cubic centimetres He went 
on to study the resistivity of metals m 
very strong magnetic fields and disco¬ 
vered the linear law that bean hu name. 

Kapitn’s attitude to science u appa¬ 
rent from the following episode. A new 
laboratwy was specially built for him in 
Cambridge which was named alter 
Mond, the multimillionaire chemist At 
die opening ceremony of the laboratoiy 
people were taken aback to see a huge 
crocodile carved on the facade When 
enquired about it Kapitu retorted 
"Weil, mine u the crocodile of science 
The crocodile cannot turn ite hud Like 
science it must always go forward with 
all-devounng jaws ” 

Ironically, Kapitu was not to work for 
long in hu newly built laboratory. When 
he made a trip to Moscow in 1934, he 
was persuaded by the government to 
stay back on the plu that hu services 
were indispensable to fight the danger of 
Hitler Rutherford then took an unpre¬ 
cedented step and arranged to dismantle 
the bulky apparatus that Kapitu had set 
up at Cambridge so painstakingly and 
sent it over to Kapitu. the Soviet Union 
not only came forward to pay for the 
apparatus, but also established a new 


India u one of the Southeast Asian 
countries where nouth cancel inci¬ 
dence is high Thu u avoidable if 

SmtUng machine need to Investigate 
Ibe censes of cancer 



institute appointing Kapitu as its 
director. 

After the discovery of superfluidity in 
1937. Kapitu engaged himself in ap¬ 
plied research—production of oxygen 
using low pressure expansion turbines 
and its uses. 

Later, Kapitu turned hu attention to 
a totally new range of problems He 
invented high power microwave gener¬ 
ators and discovered a new kind of 
continuous high pressure plasma dis¬ 
charge (1950-55) 

Kapitu was at the helm of Soviet 
science probably until he raised hu 
voice against the use of atom bomb in 
1946. He was a member of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, a fellow of the 
Philosophical Society of Cambridge and 
the Royal Society of London, a member 
of the American Physical Society... a list 
far from complete. 

Kapitu was one of the finest experi¬ 
menters of our times He often express¬ 
ed the view that for any good work one 
has to depend on one’s own hands. Hu 
contribution to the progress of science is 
immense, hu complete works published 
in three volumes bear ample testimony 
to thu fact 


chewing of betel nut and tobacco quid u 
discouraged Who estimates 100,000 
new cases occur yearly, with 90 per cent 
caused by local forms of tobacco- 
chewing and smoking 
One positive aspect of who’s study fa 
that liver cancer appears to be prevent- ’ 
able by vaccination against Hepatitis B, . 
an infection that leads to the develop- , 
ment of the liver tumour. Liver cancer 1 
damn as many as 39 new cases Mr , 
100,000 m Southeast Asia tvejy ycte^, 
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trusted formula works 
to give you clean, 
fresh breath... 
strong, healthy teeth 
every time you brush. 
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Colgate s unique active foam 
reaches deep to remove dangerous 
food particles and bacteria 


Result Fresh-breath confidence, 
protection against decay, 
strong healthy teeth 


Remember to brush with Colgate Dental Cream 
after every meal Stop bad breath fight tooth decay 


You'll love its fresh minty taste! 
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MIND WARS 



I MAGINE an estranged c<»uple a conti¬ 
nent apart The woman feels a sharp 
twinge of pain in the neck lust as she is 
going to bed. Thai must be Kred using 
his mind waves to hurt me 1 ' she mutters 
clenching her teeth. 

That scenario is quite plausible, acced¬ 
ing to millions of enthusiasts ot extra¬ 
sensory peiception (K S P ). They believe in 
the power ot mind over mailer (in this case 
his mind over her matter). It is supposed to 
enable you to defy "noimalitv” - to com¬ 
municate mentally (telepathy),to see wh.it 
exists beyond sight or time (clairvoyance) 
and even to move nhrects and cause events 
to happen- tike tripping vour mother in¬ 
law ami giving lin a hailmr (ttdr- 
klllOSIS ) 1 

Indeed, belief in the potency ot witchcraft 
and vonduo pi act ices in the ability to harm 
or altect a peison * paranormallv . is hardly 
new What is new is the willingness ot the 
military to try the muinbo lumbo. Ronald 
McRae, a immei investigative lepuitet tor 
the columnist J.wk Andeison. leveals m a 
forthcoming hook the Pentagon's attempts 
at Close Enmuntcrs ol the thud Degiec 
kind which aic costing the Xmencan tax 
payer $6 million annuallv. 

The Pentagon has oineiallv denied its 
involvement with the pai.innrmai Rut 


sources like retired Lieut. General Dafuel 0 
Graham, former head of the Defence Intelli¬ 
gence Agencv, recently told New York 
Times that the military had indeed been 
involved in a psychic research (although 
not to the tunc of SB million). The General 
said he would be surprised it they had not 
followed up on psychic weapons One 
reason for thus could he the intense interest 
shown bv the Soviets in this area Some 
"experts" equate the first stiategic break¬ 
through in E.S P. defence with sole posses¬ 
sion ot nuclear weapons, reports Time 
which lists a number ot bizarre sounding 
schemes undertaken bv fhc militarv These 
include* sighting submarines bv c Ian - 
voyance. sending signals bv tclepa(h\ (toi 
instance the physicist Russell Tat ft tried to 
transmit an image to a medium in Califor¬ 
nia from General Grant's Tomb m New Yoik 
City), using a "psychic' shell game to 
design a shifting >1X missile system to 
contuse the Soviets. The I'.S Armv journal. 
Military Review, even teatmed a cover story 
on ' The New Mental Battlefield 
One can speculate on anv number of 
pioblems that ate likelv to arise while 
raising an elite E.S.P. corps. Here’s just one 
example' Raw recruits endowed with E.S.P. 
will be extremely sensitive. Time honoured 
methods like drill and discipline may prove 


counterproductive to train and develop 
them Think of what a psychic Beetle Bailey 
or Sad Sack may Jo to a Sarge who breathes 
down his neck' 

Also, how do vuu prevent misfire or 
mistakes in psychic waitare' Eor instance, I 
remember a tharacter from Tintm comics. 
Marquis de Gorgonzola, interrogating a 
crusty old millionaire with the aid of truth 
serum and a psychiatrist Instead of spilling 
the combination to his safe, the millionane 
keeps giving his captors the story of his lif? 1 
Similarly there is every possibility of a 
psvchic concentrating on a sensitive border 
landing in an equally sensitive bordello! 

Nothing ‘(nncrete" (or shall we say 
* spiritual") has materialised from these 
esoteric reseatchi-s. But those familiar with 
Mughal history mav get a feeling of Jew vu 
in this matter: the ill-fated Dara Shikoh. 
heir to Shah Jahans throne, was such a 
hchevei in matters psychical that he took 
along a mvstic-cum-astrologer to a siege in 
Afghanistan Despite all imprecations, 
chants and charms, the siege did not 
succeed. The mystic was eventually taken 
hostage and killed by the rebels who refused 
to be "psyched"! 

Is that the shape of things awaiting $ 
psychic army? 

Vithal C. Nadloumi 
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In West Bengal alone more 
than a thousand lives have 
been lost in a single month. 
All due to filthy contamin¬ 
ated water. This need not 
happen. Getting safe pot¬ 
able water at home is now 
within your reach 



POTABLE WATER— 
Within our reach 



E VbN before the advent of the monsoon, 
water-borne diseases have assumed 
frightening proportions in the country By the 
middle of May over 1400 people had died 
of bacillary dysentery in West Bengal, viral 
hepatitis B has claimed over 300 victims in 
Gujarat These epidemics are entirely man 
made for both hepatitis B and bacillary 
dysentery are due to poor sanitary condi¬ 
tions and bacterial contamination of water 
Large tracts of sub-soil water in India are 
contaminated with worms, bacilli, amoebae 
and other disease causing organisms This 
^ situation further deteriorates with the onset 
of the rains And soon the water flowing 
from our taps will not only be muddy but 
will be swarming with unseen dangerous 
contaminants 

Ironically, the current decade (1981- 
1990) has been designated as the Interna 
tional Water Supply and Sanitation Decade 
by the United Nations The World Health 
Organisation has estimated that one in 
every three persons lacking clean water and 
sanitation is an Indian For 70 to 80 per 
cent of our population, clean drinking 
water is a pipe dream 
Water which is clean and safe when 
collected is not necessarily safe when it is 
consumed This is clearly revealed in the 
1971-73 survey of five villages in Madurai, 
Tamil Nadu by the Gandhigram Institute 
Y People using street taps showed a higher 
incidence of diarrhoea and Shigellosis (a 
type of bacillary dysentery which hits chil¬ 


dren badly) than those having separate 
water connections This indicated that 
there was a high risk of water contamina 
tion during transport and storage 

Of all water pollutants, natural chemical 
impurities are by far the least hazardous 
but man-made chemical impurities are 
often found to be toxic Human faecal 
wastes are dangerous too, because they 
indicate the presence of disease-causing 
organisms which cause water borne dis 
eases 

In India alone, over 50 million people get 
infected and more than two million die 
annually of water borne bacterial dis 
eases such as typhoid cholera and dysen 
tery Also, viral diseases like infective hepa 
litis (jaundice), polio and protozoan dis 
eases like amoebic dysentery are almost 
exclusively water-borne Other helminthic 
or worm infections caused by roundwoims 
whipworms and guinea worms fall m the 
same category 

Now the question which naturally arises 
is How do we make the most of the 
available water supply Should we distil, 
filter or boil the water 9 First let us 
understand the nature of the problem 

What contaminates oiur water? 

In villages the mam water sources are 
wells, lakes, stagnant pools, mud holes, 
springs and tiny cracks in the rocks 
Needless to say, certain unhygienic prac 
tices contribute to the deterioration of 



iMhat’s available? 


I N India, the demand for water filters is 
drawing at the rate of about 15 to 20 
per tent which translates into one lakh 
■ pieces a year. At present, many different 
*' brands of domestic filters are available in 
the Indian market. Most of these are 
1 candle filters, consisting of two com¬ 
partments placed one over the other. 
The upper compartment generally con- 
. v tains the candle/candles and the lower 
one contains the filtered water. Four 
f . types of models with varying capacities 
k are available. Generally, the 11 to 13 
7 litre models have a single candle, the 16 
1 to 20 litre models have two candles, the 
27 to 30 litre models have three candles 
. and the 36 to 42 litre models have four 
candles. The containers are generally of 
aluminium, coated with a scratch-resis¬ 
tant material, or are of stainless steel or 
plastic, and vary in pnce accordingly. 
For some brands a choice of colours is 
available. The brands of mlarofilters are 
also available alongwith a brand of 
microporous filter. A tablet for sterilis¬ 
ing water is also marketed now. 
WELOFIL WATER FILTERS come in 
four sizes and colours as mentioned 
above. The containers are made of 
aluminium alloy sheets. The unit is 
. light, portable and unbreakable and has 
a protective rubber base provided. A soft 
plastic brush for cleaning the candles is 
supplied with the unit. 

AQUAWELL FILTERS come in five 
models the four sizes mentioned above 
and a matte filter. The containers are 
made of stainless steel. “Burkfilt over¬ 
coats'', which can be slipped over the 
filter candle to keep it clean and to 
prolong its life, are also marketed. The 
overcoat is removable and washable. 
VEELINE WATER FILTERS and MAJES¬ 
TIC WATER FILTERS have polypropy¬ 
lene filters and plastic containers. 


CONCORD WATER FILTERS at* the 
first filters with a water level indicator to 
be marketed in India. * 

Other commonly available filters are 
PURITAS FILTERS, BAJAJ FILTERS, 
ANJALl FILTERS and DASWANI FIL¬ 
TERS. 

Two brands of microfilters are avail¬ 
able. These are small units, which can be 
directly attached to the tap to provide 
instant potable water. 

SWAN MICROFILTERS have an inlet 
pipe which can be attached to the tap. 
The filter cartridge is hermetically sea¬ 
led and the water flows upwards (due to 
pressure) through the filter and into the 
outlet pipe which is attached to the top 
of the filter. The filter cartridge is 
replaceable. Unit is small and made of 
plastic. The candle is 25 cm long. 
WELOFIL MICROFILTER contains a 
cartridge impregnated with formal¬ 
dehyde. 

One brand of microporous filter is 
available. 

PHIROL MICROPOROUS WATER FIL¬ 
TER is a small plastic unit which should 
be filled with moist cotton and con¬ 
nected to the tap. 

Now-a-days. tablets for pure and safe 
drinking water are available in the 
market—STERITABS come in five strips 
of 10 tablets each in a box. Each tablet 
contains 25 milligram of sodium dich- 
loro S-triazinetrion. As soon as the 
tablet is dropped Into water, effervesc¬ 
ence occurs. According to the instruc¬ 
tions on the strip, purified water is not 
to be stored in stainless steel, copper or 
brass containers. The manufacturers 
claim that steritabs provide pure, safe 
germ-free drinking water. Also, they 
help prevent water-borne infections- 
amoebic dysentery, diarrhoea, typhoid, 
cholera and jaundice. 


water. For instance, in villages it is a 
common practice to hathe,wash clothes and 
utensils close to the source of water supply 
The dirt and infectious agents that are 
washed away percolate through the soil 
and enter the water source thereby con¬ 
taminating it. 

Jn cities and towns, water supplied by the 
municipality is treated, but by the time it 
reaches the consumer, it gets contamin¬ 
ated. Reservoirs, pipelines and storage 
tanks mav not be cleaned sulhciently or 
regulmly or may be tampered with Often 
sewage and water pipes lie adjacent to each 
other resulting in the mixing of waters. 
Rust *nd dirt mingle with disease-causing 
agents in the water pipes and very often this 
unwholesome brew gushes out of the 
household tap 

During the monsoon, the problem of 
discoloured unhygienic water supply be¬ 


comes even more acute. Rusted pipelines 
burst, neglected reservoirs develop cracks 
and sewage seeps through the soil to 
ground and surface water supplies. Also, 
during the rains, people are under more 
stress having to cope with the inclement 
weather. Consequently, their resistance to 
disease is lowered and there are often 
epidemics during the wet season. Rain 
water.which ultimately becomes our drink- 
mg water, contains traces of all the pollu¬ 
tants present in the air dust particles, ash, 
soot, tiaces of salts and upto a dozen 
identifiable organic compounds. When it 
collects in lakes or wells, it further acquires 
dissolved fertilisers and other soluble che¬ 
micals as a result of agricultural run off, 
industrial effluents and urban wastes. 

What precautions should a housewife 
take to guard the family against water¬ 
borne diseases? To deal with the problem 


effectively, it is necessary to realise that 
water being a universal solvent is never 
completely pure. 

Home-treatment for water 

Absolutely clean domestic water supply is 
a myth in the Indian context. However, a 
housewife can use a few simple home- 
remedies to make the water safe and 
potable. Water can be safely disinfected N 
stirring a crystal or a block of alum, two or 
three times on the surface of water,stored in 
a bucket. Alum, a double-salt-sulphate, 
coagulates the impurities along with the 
bacteria and settles the mud. The coagu¬ 
lated matter sediments down clearing the 
water. A few crystals of potassium perman¬ 
ganate can be added to water before using it 
to wash vegetables and fruit. Being an 
oxidising agent it acts as a splendid germi¬ 
cide and prevents spoilage of vegetables and 
fruit on storage. 

A popular method of water purification 
used by housewives is filtration. Filtration 
is an old concept. Traditionally, water was 
filtered for domestic use by passing it 
through three pots containing gravel, char¬ 
coal and sand respectively. Even now, 
women in rural areas use this technique 
which, though crude, is effective in remov¬ 
ing coarse suspended impurities from wa¬ 
ter. It does not disinfect the water however. 

Filters that are currently marketed fall 
into two categories—those that can remove 
particulate matter and those that can re¬ 
move both particulate matter and micro¬ 
organisms. The latter are known as bacter¬ 
iological filters. Small, handy microporous 
water filters that can be attached to a tap 
are also available. These filters are layered 
with moist cotton before attachment. They 
merely block the flow of large particles 
suspended in water but cannot retain 
bacteria and so are not bacteriological 
filters. 

Bacteriological filters are of various kinds 
but those designed for domestic purposes 
arc basically of two types—candle filters 
and membrane filters. The action of these 
filters is to retain micro-organisms. 

Candle filters are made either of diato- 
maceous earth or unglazed ceramic. Their 
mode uf action is to retain dirt and 
micro-organisms in their pores, if the pores 
are choked, the rate of filtration will slow 
down. So it is essential to clean the candle 
regularly. If a filter has not been used or 
cleaned for a long lime, high bacterial levels , 
are likely to be present, and the filter can 
become a health hazard under such condi¬ 
tions. 
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Another type of bacteriological filter is 
the membrane or molecular filter. These 
filters contain porous discs of biologically 
inert esters. Membrane filters are used in 
the form of cartridges which must be 
replaced once saturated. 

How long does a domestic bacteriological 
filter remain usable? There are no hard and 

» t rules, but t broadly speaking, a candle 
:er should be replaced when the candle 
geb reduced in width by about 2 cm. Actual 
lifetimes of different types of filters vary 
greatly, depending on the local water quali¬ 
ty and the amount of water filtered per day. 
The more polluted the water supply, the 
shorter the lifespan of the filter candle or 
cartridge. With respect to the amount of 
water used, it can be approximated that 
typically about 18 to 20 litres of water are 
used per day for cooking and drinking in an 
average household. Upto 270 litres of water 
can pass through a candle filter before it 

[ Simple household filter 



Chan ual 
places . 
and sand 


Guidance Seeftty of 
' 1 JndbKOpSUMrf &ft*r candle* twice 
in 1080 and 1981 to test the manufac¬ 
turers* claims. The following brands 
were tested; HJRRX, FUMTAS, WELO- 
FIL, SUDARSHAN and BAl/U, 

According to the cgsj, fitter* passed 
both the lets of tests* Sudarshan fitters 
hive candles which are impregnated 
with silver chloride. These filters yielded 
sterile water and the silver chloride did 
not enter the filtered water. 

Purex, Weiofil and Baja) candles did 
not retain bacteria' completely and so 
were ‘not suitable’ for sterilisation of 
water.' It was also found that the candles 
used in Puritas. Weiofil and B*j|j fitters 
are manufactured by the same company 
and supplied to these firms to'be mar¬ 
keted under their brand names. Other 
brands of water filters have not been 
tested. 

needs cleaning. This means that at least 
once a fortnight, the candles in a candle 
filter should be cleaned under a running 
tap, brushed with a soft brush until their 
colour is restored and then rinsed thor¬ 
oughly. The containers of the filter should 
be washed thoroughly too. Once every three 
months, the candles should be soaked in 
water for about 15 to 20 minutes and then 
immersed in boiling water till the water 
cools. This destroys the micro-organisms 
that are entrapped in the pores of the filter, 
and so sterilises it. If properly maintained, a 
candle can be effectively used for upto three 
years. 

A membrane filter should be cleaned and 
the cartridge replaced according to the 
recommendations of the manufacturer, be¬ 
cause different membrane filters vary with 
respect to sizes of the pores and pore 
distribution. These two factors and the 
amount of water filtered determine the 
lifespan of the cartridge. 

Activated charcoal filters are used to 
remove large and malodorous particles 
from water. They are used to remove the 
residual chlorine in water which gives out a 
typical odour. These filters,however, are not 
bacteriological filters. In fact, they are 
unsafe for use if not cleaned regularly, 
since activated charcoal is a fairly good 
medium for bacterial growth. Domestic 
filters containing activated charcoal are not 
marketed in India. 

A major drawback of filters is that, 
though they render the water free of both 
particulate matter and bacteria, they cannot 
destroy or eliminate certain unfllterable 
viruses. Because viruses are very much 
smaller than bacteria. Viruses range in size 
from 10 to 300 nnri (nanometres) whereas 
bacteria vary between 50 and 5000 nm. These 
viruses are responsible for a range of 
infections including infective hepatitis 
(jaundice) and gastroenteritis and can be 
destroyed only by boiling the water. Be¬ 



sides, boiling also destroys those micro¬ 
organisms that have somehow managed to 
pass through the filter. To ensure that your 
drinking water is absolutely safe, it must be 
filtered and boiled. 

Another problem that the housewife 
often faces is that of dealing with excessive 
chlorination. Chlorine is present in water 
treated at municipal water purification 
plants. Ten minutes after treatmerft, levels 
range from 0.2 to 0.8 parts per million 
(ppm) over a pH range of 6.0 to 9.0. These 
levels are adequate to destroy all pathogens, 
to inhibit the growth of algae and weeds, 
and to oxidise certain inorganic impurities 
like hydrogen sulphide, and ferrous and 
manganous salts. However, it cannot des¬ 
troy the cysts of the amoebic dysentery 
organisms. Though chlorination has re¬ 
duced the incidence of water-borne dis¬ 
eases, in excess, it creates problems. For 
instance, several studies have linked in¬ 
creased cancer mortality with chlorinated 
surface water. It is thought that chlorine 
reacts with certain organic compounds 
naturally present in surface water to form 
health-threatening products. One of the 
known products, chloroform, has been 
found to cause cancer in laboratory 
animals. 

A new method of purification has been 
discovered recently which requires the use 
of the horse-radish tree (ben-nut tree), 
which grows in our country. The seeds of 
this tree are to be chopped up, wrapped in 
cloth and the bundle twisted in water for 20 
to 30 minutes. About 0.17 gm of seeds is 
adequate to purity one litre of water. The 
mucilage of another local herb known as 
Peru tuna cactus can also be used to purity 
water. 

The use of clay slurry to cleanse water is 
common in countries like Sudan It in 
volves the addition of a few grammes ot 
clay sediment collected fmm rivers. Initial¬ 
ly the clay is stirred from a smooth paste to 
onr with a liquid consistency. Purification 
is time-consuming hut effective due to the 
presence of a substance in the clay. 
Besides this, ground rocks and surprisingly 
earth from anthills are used to puiifv water 
and make it potable. 

Reports on newer and better methods of 
water purification keep coming in. fn days 
to come women may even build themselves 
solar water purifiers which will supply them 
with potable water directly from the tap 
with the Sun s blessings 

Gillian Valladarea 

Parol R. Sheth 
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REVIEW 




S ATELLITES, are more than just 
artificial moons of the Earth. 
They are vehicles of the com¬ 
munication revolution — in¬ 
struments to draw the whole world 
together into one global village linked 
by transcontinental telephone and tele¬ 
vision signals. Although they can be 
used for short term cloud 
pictures and long range weather fore¬ 
casting, satellites are also employed for 
spying on alien territories and to snoop 
on military installations. A less well- 
known group of satellites are designed 
to photograph the land and oceans of 
our planet. These are the Earth Re¬ 
sources Tracking Satellites of the erts 
series later renamed Landsat. They 
provide pictures vivid enough to arm 
us with information on minerals and 
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Development of Eastern Hokkaido > Japan 


With Man’s great leap outward in space, the planet 
Earth seems to have suddenly shrunk. How fragile (yet 
tenacious) is its btosphere, how finite its resources and 
how extensive are the changes wrought by Man, these 
perspectives can be seen vividly by satellite, by the study 
of in\ages captured by the Landsat spacecraft. 

We present a fascinating review of a magnificent book of 
global geography 


1 Satellite with techniciana. 

The Takla Makan Dessert and K2 . i 

valuable energy resources, ground wa¬ 
ter and food and fibre. 

Between 1972 and 1982 four Land- 
sats were launched by the US. Of these 
onlv Landsat-4 lsee picture ) is now 
opeiational. Flying at a height of 917 
kilometres it transmits to earth more 
than a million separate items of infor¬ 
mation every second. Roughly an area 
of 10,000 square kilometres is covered 
in the time that it takes to read this 
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Man on Earth, The Marks of Man: A Survey from 
Space”. By Charles Sheffield; Published by Sidgwick and 
Jackson, London. Price: £ 12.95 




Bathunt Island, Canada, 
tlnnhun hi San RaM Swill, Utah. 

sentence and a single Landsat scan 
covers 33,000 sq. km. 

Landsats are unique, because they 
are equipped with sensors which can 
detect reflected sunlight from the sur¬ 
face features of Earth,as no human eye 
can. This is because the imaging sys¬ 
tem scans two wavelengths in the 
infrared region in addition to the red 
and yellow wavelengths from the visi¬ 
ble region. After computerised proces¬ 
sing, the images are equipped with 
'false colours’ to make them meaning¬ 
ful to the human observer. 

The saga of the Landsats is now 
vividly brought out by Charles Shef¬ 
field, Vice-President of the Earth Satel¬ 
lite Corporation in his book "Man on 
Earth". He has not only packed the 
book with a large number of breath¬ 
taking pictures (made available by 
Landsat), but in interpreting these, he 
provides a lucid explanation of the 
working of the satellite as well as the 
method of interpretation. For example, 
the 'false colour’ images have their own 
colour lexicon. The larger infrared is 
usually shown as red, true red as yellow 
and true yellow as blue. Naturally, 
crops and other vegetation appear as 
shades of red, urban areas as grey or 
grey-blue, clear, deep water as black 
and so on. Once this initial confusion is 
overcome however, the pictures literal¬ 
ly speak for themselves and present us 
with a wealth of information For 
instance the polished marble slab in 
the picture of Bathurst Island in the 
extreme north of Canada (see pictute) 
represents shale, covered with a layer 
of moss and lichen. This is an immedi¬ 
ate indication of oil and gas under¬ 
neath Even with respect to the popula¬ 
tion on the developing Eastern Hok¬ 
kaido Islands, Japan (see picture) and 
the unpopulated, mystic Himalayan 
peaks overseeing China and India 
simultaneously (see picture) 

Sheffield’s “Man on Earth" is not 
just a compendium of colour plates. It 
is a chronicle of man’s achievement, at 
once making us proud and humble. 

Bal Phondke 
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Monsoon maladies 
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dehydration drink to prevent and treat 
dehydration In I litre of water (l) 
tbetter if boiled . but do not low timeI 
put 2 level tablespoons of sugar (2! or 
honey and 1 4 teaspoon salt (.!) and 1 1 
teaspoon baking soda 141 (bicarbonate 
of sodaI If soda Is not there . add 
another 1 • teaspoon salt. Also add half 1 
a cup of orange juice or coconut water 
or a little mashed ripe banana to the 
dnnk . If available. I 




()( 1011 thi nwnsoon is /.is/ 
appiij,u lung I with i stand th.it sei cut 
J/si.ises espmalh w atu home diseases, 
atlhtt <i latgi numhti nl peoplt in this 
season h it trui J 

Yes thdts Lmi lidstrointmlis n (hi most 
common disuse vs huh flat i ^ up m the 
monsoon followed l>v typhoid dvstntirv 
Choi ra and inletti\e hepatitis 
Doctor what s fristiointeritis' 
Gastroenteritis is an inflammation of the 
lining of (hi stomar h and small intestine 
Whuh spenfh buq tattles qustroenleritto•> 
And are time medumes to kill these hugs ? 
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I am afraid it is not a single bug , as you call 
it which causes gastroenteritis Several 
bacteria and viruses and even endotoxins 
(the toxins of certam bacteria) cause gas 
troententis Whereas many of the bacteria 
respond to drugs, there is no way of 
destloving the endotoxins and viruses 
However if we treat the symptoms of 
gastioenteritls very energetically, almost all 
the patients of viral gastroenteritis and also 
many cases of endotoxin gastroenteritis 
recover 

IWiaf are the symptoms of gastroenteritis* 
The person will develop pain in the 


abdomen, accompanied by vomiting and 
diarrhoea (loose motions), and very often 
fever 

What can we do to prevent this disease ? 
First of all, never eat anything bought at 
the roadside from hawkers Even in good 
hotels, it is best not to eat the salads or cold 
meats and order only piping hot food In 
your own home, wash all the vegetables, 
salads and fruits thoroughly under running 
water or use potassium permanganate solu¬ 
tion which is even better for this purpose; 
All cooked food should be kept covered and 
protected from flies. Drinking water should 
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gastroenteritis, typhoid, dysentery, cholera and infective hepatitis flare up 
every monsoon. The cheapest and most effective answer to the problem is 
simple rules of basic hygiene, scrupulously followed 


be boiled. The kitchen refuse pail must be 
kept covered so that it does not attract flies. 
Oh! so flits are the mischief-makers ... 
Not only flies, but the mixing of sewage and 
drinking water is responsible for the spread 
of this disease. The excreta of infected 
patients are carried by flies to food. In a 
similar manner, sewage water carrying 
^ifected matter may contaminate drinking 
water particularly during heavy rains or 
when the pipes burst. Uncontrolled prolifer¬ 
ation of slums particularly near large water 
storage tanks or near the lakes which 
supply different parts of the city with water, 
are a terrible public health hazard, because 
night soil from these shanty towns have an 
easy access to drinking water sources. 
What is the treatment for this disease? 

In the acute form, it is advisable to have bed 
rest and to completely abstain from food. A 
moderate fluid intake is permissible when 
the nausea subsides. Antispasmodic and 
antacid drugs and some other drugs to 
\ quiet the excess intestinal activity and to 
f halt the diarrhoea can also be taken. 
How soon do people with gastroenteritis get 
well? 

The condition usually subsides within one 
to three days. If it does not, pathological 
examinations should be carried out to 
determine the possible existence of some 
more serious underlying causes. 

How does one distinguish between the 
acute inflammation of the stomach and that 
of the intestines? 

The latter condition, is accompanied by 
violent mid-abdominal and lower abdomin 
al cramps, with episodes of diarrhoea When 
the stomach is involved, diarrhoea is not 
fr present. 

Is dysentery something like gastroenteritis 7 
Well, yes and no. A patient suffering from 
dysentery has severe diarrhoea with blood 
and mucus in stools. There is usually no 
vomiting. 

Is it also caused bv more than one agent, 
like gastroenteritis 7 

Yes, there are two main organisms which 
cause dysentery in India. One is a hactei- 
mm. Shigella, which causes bacillary dysen 
tery. The second is a protozoon, amoeba, 
which produces amoebic dysen¬ 
tery. Clinically, they present a very similar 
picture but examination of stool samples 
reveals the true culprit. This is important, 
because the treatment for each is different. 
What is the treatment? I understandthat 
the doctors always prescribe drugs like 
r Mexaform and Enterovioform for diarrhoea 
'and dysentery . 

Mexaform and Enterovioform are anti- 


infective drugs containing quiniodochlor 
and are to be taken only when one has got 
amoebic dysentery. I am aware that most of 
the doctors blindly prescribe these drugs 
whenever there is any gastronomical upset. 
Very few of them resort to stool examina¬ 
tion which does not even take five minutes 
to ascertain the cause of dysentery. 

And I understand that Mexaform, etc have 
been banned in Japan, Europe and in the 
West ... 

You are right. In these countries, these 
drugs are banned. But you should not 
forget that indiscriminate and long-term 
use of any drugs can have side-effects. 
Mexaform and Enterovioform were used 
rather indiscriminately in Japan and in 
European countries—on an average for 
three to six months by the people and,not 
surprisingly, they experienced blindness 
and neurological problems. Used carefully 
and under medical supervision there is no 
need to worry while taking these drugs. 
In medical jargon, these symptoms are 
called sub-acute-myelo-optic neuritis 
(Smon), characterised by inflammation of 
the spinal cord and the optic nerve. 

Are there any Smon patients in India? 
To date, 12 cases with Smon-like symptoms 
have been reported in India. The number is 
indeed small, considering the way these 
drugs are sold over the counter in India, but 
still it is not advisable to take them unless 
amoebic dysentery is confirmed and you are 
under medical supervision. 

But doctor, the same Mexaform and Entero¬ 
vioform are even sold bv the banias in our 
slum-areas . My servant once came down 
with loose motions and, my inquiries re¬ 
vealed that she had just swallowed these 
'klhiki'-coloured tablets bought fiom a local 
bama. 

Yes, I am aware of these things. But as I 
said, these quiniodochlors are only effective 
for amoebic dysentery 
So what medicines does one take for 
dysentery 7 

For baullarv dysentery, antibiotics (chlor 
amphcmcol and streptomycin) are normally 
given. The full course of the antibiotic must 
be completed, otherwise one runs the risk 
of developing resistance to the drug. In fact, 
the bacterial strain causing dysentery has 
already developed resistance to streptomy¬ 
cin and hence streptomycin is not elfectivc 
in curing diarrhoea due to dysentery. 
But doctor, lecently my sister was given 
antibiotics, Enterovioform. Lomotil and 
what not for diarrhoea .... 

What you are talking about is 'shot-gun 
therapy’, especially given in acute cases of 
nu.. 



diarrhoea. The doctors do not want to take a 
chance and hence prescribe all the above 
drugs. 

But Lomotil? Isn't it banned too? 

Lomotil controls excessive motility of the 
boweis. Given in proper dosage it is safe. 
However, it is not recommended for chil¬ 
dren for it has an opium-like effect on them 
and makes them drowsy, especially if taken 
in excess. Additionally, toxic products of the 
stool remain in stomach and this also 
produces toxicity in children. 

Why do doctors always advise intake of lots 
of fluids during gastroenteritis , dysentery , 
etc? 

Loose motions, especially watery stools can 
lead to dehydration—the loss of body fluids. 
To compensate for this fluid loss, lots of 
water in any form—coconut water or 
lemon-barley water or iust plain water 
with one tablespoonful of sugar and half a 
teaspoonful of common salt—is recom¬ 
mended. Better still is Electral’ or 
‘Staminade’. These powders contain impor¬ 
tant electrolytes (salts) like sodium, potas¬ 
sium, magnesnfm, calcium, etc which re¬ 
place the salts lost by diarrhoea patients. 
These salts must he replaced, otherwise, 
dehydration, especially in hot weather can 
lead to serious complications. 

Doctor, what is this OKS mixture one hears 
about so much these days? 

Oral rehvdration salt (OKS) solution is 
recommended as an effective first treatment 
for the loss of fluids and electrolytes during 
diarrhoea. It is available as a pre-packed mix 
which is to be dissolved m water before 
drinking. 

But the home treatment of adding salt 
and sugar to water (as described above) is 
just as effective- it costs nothing and 
doesn’t require manufacluting, packaging 
and distribution networks This home treat¬ 
ment needs to he more intensivelv prom¬ 
oted. for it will avert millions of deaths due 
to diarrhoea 

Dnctat, / aho read somewhere that this 
OKS mix does more harm than goads 

That’s only when I he water used for 
dissolving the mix is contaminated. It is 
absolutely necessary to dtcontaminate the 
drinking water before adding the OKS mix. 
Otherwise, the mix will further support the 
growth of enteric bacteria present in the 
water. Placed as we ate. I would recom¬ 
mend the use of home remedy as an 
effective first treatment for dehydration. 


Sucharlta A. Nanivadekar 


Dr Nanivadekar i\ t'rafeswr of Median? at 
the LT MG Medical College, Ham hay. 
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Even small amounts of vanadium makes 
steel harder, yet more ductile 
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THE VITAMIN METAL «. a. ■*, 



W E all know what vitamins are. 
They are those wonderful 
chemicals which are needed 
in liny amounts but without 
them there will be no strength left in 
, the body. But this phenomenon is not 
restricted to living beings. In the inani¬ 
mate world of metals too, addition of 
certain elements, even in minuscule 
concentrations, can radically alter the 
strength of metals. Vanadium is such 
an element which helps steel overcome 
its weakness. It is therefore rightly 
called as the vitamin metal. Vanadium 
steel has brought about a virtual re¬ 
volution in the automobile industry. 

Discovery 

The discovery of Vanadium, howev¬ 
er, makes a very interesting reading for 
it had eluded identification for well 
over 30 years. Andres Manuel del Rio, a 
freedom fighter, chemist and professor 
of mineralogy at the University of 
Mexico recognised in 1801 the exist¬ 
ence of a new element in a lead ore 


from Zimapan. H.e named this as 'pan- 
chronium’ or ‘erythronium’, owing to 
its capacity to form numerous coloured 
compounds. 

Nonetheless, he could not support 
this claim on further investigations and 
felt that he had committed a mistake. 
He concluded that the mineral was 
basic lead chromate. Thirty years later, 
metallurgists of the day were intrigued 
with a curious finding. Metal smelted 
from iron ores that came from certain 
deposits was found to be brittle while 
that coming from certain other de¬ 
posits was free from this drawback. A 
Swedish scientist i.ils Selfstrom set out 
to solve this mystery. In collaboration 
with Berzelius he was able to prove that 
the ores which gave the high grade 
metal contained a new element. The 
element was given the name Vanadium 
after Vanadis, the legendery goddess of 
beauty. The richness of the colours 
which the derivatives of vanadium pos¬ 
sessed attracted Wohler to this new 
metal and it was he who demonstrated 


that del Rio’s panchromium was 
actually vanadium. 

Ores and Minerals 

The characteristic properties of vana¬ 
dium known from the very beginning, as 
well as the circumstances of its discov¬ 
ery, aroused considerable interest. The 
greatest contributor to the chemistry 
of vanadium was Roscoe, who pub¬ 
lished a series of papers, about copper 
ores mined in Cheshire and was the 
first to obtain the metal in pure form in 
1898. It still contained, however about 
4 per cent impurities. 

Vanadium has about 0 02 per cent 
abundance in the earth’s crust. This 
level is by no means low since it is 
about 15 times more than that of lead 
and 2,000 times that of silver. Further, 
it is fairly widespread, there being 65 
minerals known, one of which is ros- 
coelite known after Roscoe. But there, 
are only a few concentrated deposits,' 
and only rarely as vanadium deposits 
properl During primary ciystallisa- 
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tions, vanadium accumulates mainly in 
the so called final phases of gabbroid 
rocks like titanomagnetites and pyrox¬ 
enes. Vanadium is also scattered in 
metasilicates and sulphides. It is en¬ 
countered together with phosphorous 
and also with substances of organic 
origin. Interestingly enough, it is en¬ 
countered in ferrous sedimentary 
»rocks, in some coals, asphalts, bitu¬ 
mens and in petroleum. The meteorites 
which hit the earth contain much more 
vanadium than earth's crust. The solar 
radiation spectrum also contains a 
number of vanadium lines supporting 
the suspicion that there must be richer 
deposits in our galaxy. 

Another interesting ore is consti¬ 
tuted by petrified plant residues which 
possess sorbed vanadium salts. This 
element was identified in the bodies of 
a variety of plants and certain sea 
animals like sea urchins, ascidia and 
especially sea cucumbers, whose blood 
contains as high as 18.5 per cent 
vanadium. Vanadium is thus seen to be 
a biologically important element, ow¬ 
ing to its catalytic activity. Scientists, 
in fact, have been trying with the idea 
of extracting vanadium by using 
marine animals. The Japanese have 
started having plantations of ascidians 
along their sea coast. This ‘live’ ore 
contains vanadium in a concentrated 
form and hence extraction might prove 
to be somewhat easier. The more 
important minerals of vanadium are 
patronite, vanadinite, camotite, ros- 
coelite, mottramite, descloisite and 
tynyamunite. 

Metal purification 

The United States is the largest 
producer and consumer of vanadium, 
the bulk of the output being a by¬ 
product of accelerated uranium pro¬ 
duction programme. It continues to be 
a coproduct of the carnolite»uranium 
containing ores of Colorado, which 
contain 1 to 2 per cent vanadium. The 
only other leading producers of vana¬ 
dium in the Western world are Finland 
and South Africa, although several 
- other potentially recoverable deposits 
are known to exist in Northern Rhode¬ 


The diverse uses of vanadium range from the 
manufacture of special hard steels to making of a 
reusable photographic developer 


sia, Peru, Venezuela, France and in 
Katanga. 

The variable constitution of vana¬ 
dium ores is responsible for the variety 
of the procuring methods. The com¬ 
mon objective, however, is to obtain 
some intermediate compound say a 
pentoxide, V 2 O s or a vanadatewhich is 
then processed to ferrovanadium for 
steel industry or to pure vanadium 
compounds and to metallic vanadium. 
The pure metal is very difficult to 
prepare, principally because it com¬ 
bines readily with carbon, hydrogen 
and nitrogen. The principal general 
methods for the production of pure 
metal are reduction of either chlorides 
or oxides and the thermal dissociation 
of di-iodide, the latter method yielding 
more than 99.5 per cent purity. It is 
also possible to produce very high 
purity (nearly 99.99 per cent) metal by 
electrorefining. 

Special properties 

The greyish-silvery pure metal is 
both malleable and ductile and can be 
cold-worked into a foil. However, even 
small amounts of certain impurities 
such as hydrogen (less than 0.01 per 
cent) can cause embrittlement and 
modify other properties significantly. 
The metallic vanadium has thermal 



conductivity similar to that of iron. It is 
light with a density intermediate, be¬ 
tween that of titanium and iron. This 
property had helped the French during 
World War I to carry a field-gun aboard 
an aeroplane instead of the usual 
machine gun. The Germans were natu¬ 
rally quite agitated. 

Notwithstanding its lightness the 
metal is pretty hard. The hardness has 
been variously estimated to be 5 to 7.5, 
the lower limit being probably more 
appropriate for pure metal. This com¬ 
bination of lightness and hardness 
made vanadium steel an ideal material 
for making soldiers helmets and 
armour. Their weight was bearable and. 
yet afforded excellent protection from 
bullets and splinters. The metal has 
good structural strength and a low 
absorption cross section for fission 
neutrons which are responsible for its 
use in nuclear technology. The metal is 
also used in producing rust-resistant 
springs and high-speed-tool steels. 
Vanadium has good corrosion resist¬ 
ance to salt water, to air at ordinary 
temperatures and to some acids as well 
as alkalies. 

Vanadium is an element of excep¬ 
tional importance in modem technolo¬ 
gy. Its greatest uses are in the produc¬ 
tion of special steels, since it has 
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• Unlimited solubility in alpha-iron. Its 
“■ pronounced tendency to carbide forma- 
tion makes vanadium a beneficial addi- 
f tive in steels. In its presence the 
structure of steel becomes fine grained 
w< and uniform, increasing the ductility 
and also improving mechanical prop- 
■ erties such as hardness. These are 
exactly the properties which make 
vanadium steel eminently suited to the 
needs of automobile industry. It may 
also act as an antioxidant, reducing the 
; solubility of oxygen in steel. Cast iron 
t> containing vanadium enhances its ten- 
sile strength enabling its use for the 
1 manufacture of rolling-mill rolls, dies 
for cold punching and other machine 
< parts. Vanadium is also a constituent 
' part of a special steel for the production 
’ of permanent magnets containing on 
: an average 10 per cent vanadium, 50 
: per cent cobalt and 40 per cent iron. 

The high corrosion resistance per¬ 
mits use of some vanadium-copper 
alloys for making machine parts like 
propellers for ships in sea water. Vana¬ 
dium bronzes are used for certain key 
parts of machines and hard vanadium- 
gold alloys in dental surgery. 

Owing to the advances made in the 
production technology of malleable 
vanadium, the metal and some of its 
alloys are now used as structural mate¬ 
rial. It is particularly useful for nuclear 
reactors, owing to its high melting 
point and resistance to certain melts. 
On the other hand, vanadium acts as a 
sort of solvent for uranium facilitating 
melting of the latter This allows easy 
formation of uranium vanadium alloys. 
Consequently in certain type of reac¬ 
tors requiring molten uranium, vana¬ 
dium has proved to be an invaluable 
asset. 

Compounds 

Vanadium forms numerous classes 
of compounds because of its ability to 
exist in many oxidation states, to serve 
either as a metal or a non-metal. 
Among these compounds of vanadium 
the brick-red pentoxidc (V^O r> ) is the 
most important one. The pentoxide 
loses oxygen reversibly in the region of 
700° to 1125* C a phenomenon which 
may account for its catalytic properties. 

i , 
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The future of vanadium in India is closely linked to the 
revolution taking place in the automobile industry 


It is well known, that this catalyst has 
replaced platinum in the contact pro¬ 
cess for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, the key heavy chemical of all 
chemical industry. This is not only 
because vanadium is cheaper but also 
because it is not poisoned by arsenic for 
the oxidation of sulphur dioxide to 
trioxide. It also catalyses the sulphona- 
tion of aromatic hydrocarbons, or pyri¬ 
dine or naphthalene and its substitu¬ 
tion products by air and the reduction 
of aromatic hydrocarbons by hydrogen. 
It has been recently shown that both 
the single crystal and molten V 2 O s 
possess peculiar electrical conductivi¬ 
ties prompting their possible use as a 
semiconductor. 

Certain oxo-vanadium species, parti¬ 
cularly vanadyl sulphate, find an im¬ 
portant use in analytical work as a 
reducing agent. Ammonium orthova¬ 
nadate gives a sensitive test for cocaine 
and other alkaloids containing benzoic 
acid groups. It is thus finding increas¬ 
ing use in forensic science. 

Vanadium compounds impart colour 
to glass. The light absorption by the 
glass varies in accordance with the 
relative proportions of tetra-and penta- 
valent vanadium. The colour of the 
glass is yellowish-green if this ratio is 
0.5 and turns to orange-yellow when it 
falls to 0.2. These properties have led to 
vanadium being used for protecting the 
eyes from ‘actinic’ rays (0.2 per cent 
vanadium cuts out all wave lengths 
below 3580 A). It is therefore included 
in eye glasses, show windows, house 
window-panes and for avoiding de¬ 
terioration of nitrocellulose in plastic 
layers of safety glasses. 

Vanadium salts have been recently 
used in medicine too, though in 
minute quantities (0.00025 g of V 2 0^ in 
dilute solution no* more frequently 
than a twice a day) because of their 
■ oxidizing and stimulating effect and 
also as an antiseptic. Vanadium salts 
stimulate plant growth and their use as 
a trace metal in fertilizers is suggested. 
Some experiments in Argentina have 
shown that inclusion of vanadium in 
pig's feed helps enhance their appetite 
and makes them gain weight fast. 


Vanadium compounds are, however, 
toxic, the maximum permitted quanti¬ 
ty of V 2 O s dust in air being 0.5 mg/m 1 
and of V 2 O s fumes, 0.1 mg/m 3 . 

Finally it is needless to say that 
vanadium salts are used as a consti¬ 
tuent of pigments, particularly in 
printing inks. A solution of ammonium 
vanadate and gallic acid is known even^ 
from the days of Berzelius. They are' 
used as a dryer in paint and varnish 
industry, and also in dyeing processes 
as catalysts as well as mordants. In the 
dyeing process, the vanadium salts 
reduce the catalyst cost enormously as 
against the till recently used copper 
salts. In photography, vanadium pento¬ 
xide is used as a ‘perpetual’ developer. 
For this purpose it is dissolved in 
sulphuric acid, diluted with water and 
reduced by zinc. This developer can be 
easily revived by reducing it again with 
zinc. 

Indian Scene 

Development of vanadium mining in 
India is almost non-existent. One of the 
reasons being the poor availability of 
significant deposits. The little quantity 
of vanadium that is available is as a 
by-product in the uranium as well as 
aluminium processing. The Uranium 
Corporation of India Ltd as well as the 
Atomic Minerals Division now have 
ongoing programmes for purification 
of vanadium. Laboratory research is 
also being conducted at the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre. Another pos¬ 
sible reason for the indifference to this 
important metal is perhaps the lack of 
prospective application in the existent 
industry. The major user of vanadium 
even in the developed countries is tlie 
automobile industry. Recently, the lat¬ 
ter has been showing signs of under¬ 
going a virtual revolution in India. It is 
to be expected that this should act as a 
tonic for this vitamin among metals. 
The very recent finding of placer de¬ 
posits of ilmenite containing as high as 
0.5 per cent vanadium along the Konk- 
an coast in Maharashtra should provide 
further fillip in this direction. 

□ 

Prof. Nabar is Head of the Department of 
Chemistry , Bombay University. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


F OR this month's quiz we return to scientists. If you remember, we had 
earlier set a quiron “giants immortalised in the annals of science (Of Bose 
and Bowman, January 1984)". This month's quiz is as biographical as it is 
scientific. The 10 terms given here all have their origins in names—usually 
that of their discoverers. Choose the best alternative given with each, and see 
how much you know about them. Answers on pages 72, 73. 


i 

(1) Pasteurise: 

(A) To remove butter from milk. 

(B) To sterilise, using heat. 

(C) To filter. 

(2) Galvanise: 

(A) Coat with zinc. 

(B) To charge batteries. 

(C) To collect something. 

(3) Angstrom: 

(A) Unit of length. 

(B) Unit of speed. 

(C) Unit of optical intensity. 


(4) Wattage: 

Describes amount of power. It 
derives from the name of a— 
(A/Scottish engineer. 

(B) German scientist. 

(C) Swedish physicist. 

(5) Fallopian tubes: 

Name of tubes connecting— 

(A) Ovaries and uterus. 

(B) Heart and lungs. 

(C) Kidneys and bladder. 

(6) Magellanic: 

Describes— 

(A) A large body of water. 


(B) Deep sea. 

(C) A galaxy. 

(7) Vulcanise: 

Method of treating— 

(A) Oxygen. 

(B) Rubber. 

(C) Wood. 

<8) Daltonism: 

(A) Generally accepted atomic 
theory. 

(B) John Dalton's philosophy. 

(C) Form of colour blindness. 

(9) Braille: 

(A) By ancient Greeks. 

(B) By the blind. 

(C) In coded, secret messages. . 

(10) Celsius: 

Temperature measuring scale, 
named after— 

(A) Swedish astronomer. 

(B) Roman scientist. 

(C) British chemist. 



Special triplet 

I F three persons are inter-related or if thev 
are totally unrelated, they will be said to 
form a special triplet In a set of any six 
persons, can you show that there is atleast 
one special triplet? 

Here is a hint to make things easy for 
you Represent the six persons by six points. 
If any two persons are related, join the 
corresponding points by a black line, other¬ 
wise, by a red line. Thus, join all the six 
points in pairs by 15 lines some ol them 
coloured black and some red. We have now 
only to show that there are always three 
points among the six whose three joins are 
of the same colour. 

(Solution next month) 

A. R, Rao 

Mr. Rao is with the Vikram A. Sarahhai Com¬ 
munity Science Centre. Nauranypura. Ahme- 
dahad. 


Solution to Msty teaser 

Who keeps lovebirds? 


The method of logical elimination gives 
us the result. Let us start with the 
Desais who live on the southern side and do 
not keep a bird (sentence 6). The Desais live 
across the Herdias (sentence 1) who live 
east of the Watals (sentence 7) who live 
directly across the Anejas. 


2 

4 

6 




1 

3 

5 


BendreB 

Parakeet 

Watals 

Lovebirds 

Herdias 

Parrot 




Pathaks 

Bluejay 

Anejas 

Canary 

Desais 

No birds 


The Desais do not keep a bird and live on 
the southern side (sentence 6), so the 
lovebirds are kept by the Watals, the parrots 
by Herdias and the Bendres live in apart¬ 
ment 2 (sentence 3). Thus the Herdias live 
in apartment 6, the Desais in apartment 5, 
the Watals in apartment 4, the Anejas in 
apartment 3. and by elimination, the 
Pathaks live in apartment 1. The parakeet is 
kept by the Bendres (sentence 4), the 
bluejays by the Pathaks and by elimination 
the canary is kept by the Anejas (sentence 2) 
because the Desais do not keep a bird. 
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Only Forhan’s has 

an exclusive astringent that strengthens gums. 
And teeth last longer, when your 
gums are stronger. 


. _, ®~ 


.. 


4 * 




Dr. K. J. Forhan, an eminent American 
dentist put an exclusive astringent 
into his toothpaste 

1. An ingredient that acts directly on 
the gums, and actually tightens them 

2. Making them strong, and giving 
them a better grip on your teeth 

3. Thus giving teeth a firmer foundation, 
and a longer life. 


1 


The toothpaste created by a dentist * 



mriiaag-the toothpaste created by a dentist. 
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PRODUCT AS SUM OF 
SQUARES 


I P ANY two numbers of the series 2, 13, 
74, 185, 346, 557, 818... are multiplied 
together, the product can be expressed as a 
sum of squares in an interesting way. Thus. 
2xl3 = 5 2 +l 2 ; 2 x 74= 12 2 + 2 J ; 
2xl85=19‘ + 3'; 2 x 346 = 26' + 4 2 ; 
2x557=33“+5 2 ; 2x818=40 2 +6 2 ; and 5,12, 
19, 26, 33, 40... form an arithmetical 
progression (AP) with a common difference 

Again, 

13x74 = 31'+ l 2 ; 13 x 185 = 49 J + 2 2 ; 
13x346=67“+3'; 

13x557 = 85‘ + 4 2 ; 13x818=103 3 + 5 2 ; 
13xl29=121 2 +6 2 : 

74x185 = 117 + 1: 74x346-160+2, 
74 x 557=263'4 3'; 74 x 818= 246'+4' and 
so on. where 31. 49. 67, 85 . and 117, 160. 
203, 24b .. also form \\\ 

As a matter of fact, the numbers of this 
series can be obtained by varying the values 
of h in 

M,.=(4h- l) J +(3h-l)'=25h 2 -14h+2 
\ For h=0. 1. 2. 3, 4, 5. 6. 7, 8, we have, 

/ M h =(-1, -i): (3, 2): (7. 5): (11. 8); (15, 
r 11); (19, 14); (23,17); (27,20), (31,23) and 
so on, 

=2. 13. 74, 185, 34b. 557. 818. 1129, J490 
and so on. where we have, for the sake of 
convenience, used (a.h) as an abbreviation 
tor (a +H-) 

An associated form is N h -= 
(4h + l)-'+(3h+l)' - 25h'+14h+2 For 
h=0,1.2.3.4, 5, we haveN h =(l, 1); (5,4); 
(9, 7). (13.10), (17,13); (21.16); and so on; 
=2; 41, 130, 269; 458; 697; and so on. 

The products of any two numbers or the 
product of M and N can also be exhibited as 


sums of two squares where one set of 
members form an ap. Thus. 

41x130=73* + ] . 41x269=105 +2; 
41x458=137 +3 : 41x697=159 +4 : and 
so on. 

13x2=5 + 1-; 13*41=23-+2; 
J3xl30=41 2 +3 J ; 13x269=59'+ 4’; and so 
on. 

A theorem, originally attributed to 
Brahmagupta, states that; 

(a 2 +b 2 ) (c 2 +d 2 )=(ac+bd) 2 +(ad-hc) 2 = 
(ac-hd)-+(ad+bc)\ 

If we set a=4h-l, b=3h-l, c=4k-l, 
d=3k-l, the use of this theorem gives 
(after some simplification) 
M h M k =(25hk-7h-7k+2)*+(h-k) 

= (7hk-h-k)“ + (24hk-7h-7k + 2)“. 
Therefore, we have, 

13x74 = 1 l J + 29 2 ; 13x 185= 17“+46 3 ; 
13x346=23 2 +63 2 ; 

13x557=29“+80 ! ; 13x818=35“+97 2 ; 
13x 1129=41“+114 2 

Here, 11, 17, 23, 29, 35, 41; ... form an ap 
while 29, 46, 63, 80., 97, 114 ... form 
another ap. 

R. Kothandanunan 

Mr Kothandaraman is a retired Commissioner 
of Income Tax from Hyderabad. 


How to get 
palindromes 

P ALINDROMES can not only be obtained 
from 1089 and its derivatives (SCIENCE 


TODAY, July 1982, p. 57) but also from a 
number of upside down numbers. 

An upside down digit is one which when 
written upside down gives the same digil or 
some other digit among the nine digits we 
know. Thus 6, 8 and 9, are upside down 
digits in addition to 1 and 0. Digit 3 also 
may be included as its uppei and lowei 
parts are same. Making use of the above 
digits we can form many upside down 
numbers. But to produce palindromes, an 
upside down number should confirm to the 
following: 

Either last or the first digit should be an 
upside down digit excluding 1 and 0. all 
other digits being the upside down digits. 
Secondly there should at least be as many 
ones or zeros, as the number of upside * 
down digits in the number. Lastly. 3. 9 and 
3, 6 should not be the first and last or last 
and first digits of the number respectively. . 

Thus 110339 is one upside down number 
formed satisfying all the above conditions. 
We can produce the palindromes from it as 
below: 

(i) 110339 + i 10336 = 220675 
220675 + 576022 = 796697—a palindrome 
and (ii) 16 + 19 = 35 
35 + 53 = 88 - a palindrome 

Thus all the numbers 11163,1099.1039, 
106,108, 16 etc. are upside down numbers 
from which palindromes can be produced 
while 169, 190, 3016, 18889 etc. are not. 

D. Venkateswara Rao 

Mr. Rao is a student at the Engmeenng College, 
Anantpur, Andhra Pradesh 


Law-abiding caterpillars 


A BODY suffers a loss in weight 
vhen immersed in a fluid, and this 
loss is equal to the weight of the fluid 
displaced. 

(Principle of buoyancy of 
Archimedes) 


A truncated 'caterpillar’ at power 3 level also suffers a loss in weight when its tail 1$ 
restored to it, and this loss is equal to the weight of the disconnected appendage. 



Il a +I0 f +9 2 +j8 3 +7 J +6 J +5 3 +4 , +3 s +2 , + l < 

11+10 +9+^8 +7+6+5 +4 +3+2+1 

▲ 

1P+HP+9* 


11 +10+9 


= 66 


-102 


8 1 +7»+6*+5 3 +4 , +3 3 +2 , +1 1 
8+7 +6 +5+4 +3+2 +1 
102-36=66 


36 


A. R. Kanga 
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Can potholes be far behind? 

Vishwas B. Dhekney 




As we rush as we rush 
m the ram 

The trees and the houses go bumping 
back.. 

But the starry skies above that plain 
come flying m our (holey) track... 

Sunday at Sion 

With apologies to James Thompson* 

P OTHOLES are as old as roads 
and wheeled transport Soon af¬ 
ter the invention of the wheeled 
vehicle came the bumps and 
splutters, the price of high speed 
even if it was only ten or fifteen miles 
per hour’ Man’s endeavour to make 
travel more comfortable was two¬ 
pronged—better wheels and shock- 
absorbers for the wheels, and, better 
roads, roads without ruts and potholes 
The Romans were great road- 
builders But surely their roads were * 
far more bumpy than one might im¬ 
agine. And no less a person than the 
poet Horace complained bitterly about 
that marvel of ancient times The 
Grand Appian Highway 1 The first 
efforts at making good, stable roads 
were initiated by Mr John Louden 
McAdam, born in 1756 in Britain He is 
immortalised by the term “Macadamed 
roads” He proved that when evenly 
broken stones, called metal in engineer 
ing parlance, are smoothly laid and 
rolled they become locked in a firm 
mass without the help of clay He built 
roads without clay or earth But even 
his roads could not shrug off potholes 
Why? 

Before we tackle the problem of 
potholes, let us first consider an im¬ 
aginary, perfect road What are its 
characteristics? First, of course, it 
must have a good, firm base to handle 
the traffic Vehicles, whether stationary 
or in motion, exert pressure on the 
road surface. These pressures are borne 
down by the body of the road down to 
the natural layer of earth which can 
safely carry the pressures without 
being permanently deformed. This 
layer must be flexible it is compress- ^ 
ed by pressure but must spring back to * 
its original state when the pressures 
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potholes have been juggling spines big and small, % 

famous and infamous. If we can’t eliminate them 
entirely, can wc; at least control these pesky 
“mini-craters" which are the bane of the car-owner’s life? ‘ 


are off. Indeed if the base be so good 
why have a road at all, why not ride 
directly on the earthem base? Now this 
cannot always be, because these natu¬ 
ral layers of earth are not able to take 
the pressures that the wheels cause. We 
need to water down the pressures a 
little, or in engineering jargon “dis- 

'aperse” the forces down through the 
body of the road to an acceptable level 
at the base. The pressure-resisting 
quality of the earth layer is assessed 
by the California Bearing Ratio 
method.* As you must have rightly 
surmised, it follows that what we have 
been calling the “body” of the road (see 
diagram) has to be stronger than the 
base earth layer, the upper layers 
stronger than the lower ones. Just 
above the natural layer we often have a 
100 mm granular soil coat. After 
. sprinkling a pre-determined amount of 
I water, this surface coat is compacted by 
roadrollers, or even by hand, to a 
thickness of 75 mm. Field tests are 
then carried out to determine if the 
degree of compaction required has 
been achieved. A common field test is 
to find whether a certain percentage 
(usually 90 to 95 per cent) of “Standard 
Proctor Density”** has been achieved. 
Then, depending on the type of traffic 
expected and the quality of the base 
layer, more such compacted earth 
layers may be specified. These may be 
followed by W. B. M. layers, that is, 
♦ water-bound-Macadam layers. These 
layers are made of hand-broken “met¬ 
al" stones (55 mm to 90 mm in 
diameter) all broken from hard rock. 
These layers are “bound” by noh- 
plastic stone or brickbat powder with 

*CB.R. express an index of the shearing 
strength of soil. The resistance of the sotl 
to penetration, expressed as a percen¬ 
tage of the resistance for standard 
crushed stone] is the CB.R. Thus, a 
CB.R. of SO means that the load in psi 
necessary to the penetrate a piston into 
die sotl sample to a specified distance is 
one had die bad needed to drive the 
same piston up to the same distance in 
crushed stone. 

0 *1 Standard proctor density: eeery soil 
has a maximum dry density at an 
optimum moisture content. 


light moisture content. They, too, are 
laid in 100 mm laye rs and compacted 
down to 75 mm. In the finalised road 
surface they usually form a total thick¬ 
ness of around 300 mm. The surface 
coat usually consnsts of hot-mixed 
asphalt Macadam with 45 per cent 
bitumen of 30/40 penetration. The 
bitumen as laid now, is of 75 mm 
thickness. This layer is topped of with a 
chip-coat of asphaltic concrete having 
6 per cent bitumen content laid to a 
thickness of about 60 mm or more 
depending upon traffic conditions and 
roiled to a smooth finish. We have so 
for been discussing an “ideal” example. 
Actual conditions vary from place to 
place. The ideal road would also have to 
have the right type of traffic, that is; no 
over-loaded vehicles, ideal tyre press¬ 
ures and braking pressures, and, ade¬ 
quate drainage of water at the base 
layer. The top layer should also be 
sloped to drain off the water through 
unclogged storm water drains. Where¬ 
ver an area is expected to be water¬ 
logged, at intervals toe walls should be 
provided to prevent the road construc¬ 
tional material from being washed 
away. Fibre-reinforced fabric may also 
be used to drain off the water and to 
prevent the mixing of the layers. Where 
the road rises above the surrounding 
natural terrain, the sub-base will have 
to be built after the right compaction 
and after providing the proper retain¬ 
ing walls on the sides to stabilise the 
earth. This, in short, is an ideally- 
designed, ideally-built, ideally-used, 
and ideally-maintained road. Can even 
such a road develop potholes too? All 
conditions being ideal, one expects no 
potholes. The road would have to be 
resurfaced; that is, in the case of 
asphalt roads, the top wear coat would 
have to be replaced/repaired every four 
to five years. And in the case of cement 
concrete roads, the joints in the con¬ 
crete pnvement would have to be filled 
in every ten or twelve years. Cement 
concrete roads would wear very slowly 
indeed and resurfacing would be re¬ 
quired perhaps not earlier than 25 
years. However, the impermeable qual¬ 
ity, of not permitting water into the 


“body” of the road, would in this ideal 
road remain constant or would deterio¬ 
rate uniformly between resurfacing 
periods. The road might “settle”, but it 1 
would be again uniform and would 
make the road stronger rather than 
weaker. In the process the road mate¬ 
rial would interlock more closely. This 
would make it stronger with the pas¬ 
sage of time. However, this expectation „ 
is belied whenever heavy loading 
occurs. For instance, four million rep- 
titions of standard axle load of 8165 kg 
are enough to uproot the entire struc¬ 
ture of roads built on the concept of the •- 
California Bearing Ratio. Why does this 
happen? In concrete pavements, a phe¬ 
nomenon called “pumping” is respon¬ 
sible. It refers to squirting up of water 
under the pavement at joints, which 
eventually can destroy the pavement. 
This however occurs only on roads with 
a base and sub-base of high clay-silt con¬ 
tent. By providing granular material like 
sand and graxfel, pumping can be pre¬ 
vented. Such ideal roads do exist. The 
trans-continental system of Inter-State 
Highways in the USA comes very close 
to being ideal. The roads pass through 
terrain varying from desert sands to 
marshy swamps, from areas with tem¬ 
peratures as high as 120“F to those 
under sub-zero temperatures and con¬ 
stantly under snow. This is not to say 
that they never experience failures but 
they represent points where their ideal¬ 
isations have failed. Deserts, areas with 
quicksand conditions, muskeg, 
swamps, freeze-thaw cycles, etc, pre¬ 
sent formidable challenges and re¬ 
search is still being conducted to over¬ 
come them. In such cases what consti¬ 
tutes an ideal road is also being resear¬ 
ched. 

It follows that whenever one deviates 
from the ideal conditions, one has 
failure of the load. The most 
common cause is lack of adequate road 
drainage, that is, removal of water from 
the road surface as well as from the 
sub-grade. Clay or silt content in the 
base and sub-base leads to volume 
changes. Clay expands with water. It 
cracks up and shrivels with loss of 
moisture. This moves the metal from 
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the aggregate and can form a sort of 
tunnel through which the binding 
materia! can be washed away The 
external manifestation of this internal 
problem is a pothole The same sort of 
action takes place in areas which have 
freeze-thaw cycles, where entrapped 
water freezes and forms ice which 
occupies a greater volume than when it 
is in the liquid state This pushes the 
particles of the aggregate apart, or can 
even pulverize the aggregate On thaw¬ 
ing ice turns to water and is drained 
off, leaving a cavity behind The cavity 
is filled loosely by the adjacent aggre¬ 
gate caving in from above The cavity 
thus progressively creeps upward to the 
road surface where it becomes a 
pothole How then do you drain the 
sub-soil 7 By using good granular filter 
material in the sub-base with longitu 
difhtl side ditches with gravel and brick 
dinal side ditches with gravel and 
brick ballast, bv providing porous 
towards the side, rain water car. be 
drained away If water does not remain 
upon the road surface 12 hours after a 
good hard spell of rain, one may 
conclude that it has a good surface 
drainage The side ditches must also 
not have any stagnant water left 


Sometimes stones used in the chip- 
coat (or under it with bitumen or tar 
acting as binder) have greater affinity 
for water than for the binder. Conse¬ 
quently, the binder is displaced by 
water, resulting in poor bonding and 
eventual deterioration of the road. 
When a road is well drained, the effect 
of moisture in the sub-base or base or 
sub-grade does not affect its load car¬ 
rying capacity 

Nevertheless, roads have often to be 
built in areas that are water-logged In 
such cases it might be necessary to 
build cut-off diaphrams within which 
the dry road could be built with a 
system of pipe drains. Alternatively, 
soil stabilisation or, stone piles or a 
bridge type structure might have to be 
used to suit the conditions This calls 
for surveys by experienced engineers A 
wrong decision often results in unen¬ 
ding repair work 

Another reason why potholes are 
formed is insufficient or incorre ct com¬ 
paction of the various base or sub¬ 
grade courses. Loose compaction leads 
to rearrangement of the aggregate 
metal when loads are applied. Even 
without any loads, this realignment 
can take place. Thu causes lacunae or 


cavities which eventually lead to die 
collapse of the' surface, causing a 
pothole. However, not all soils need to 
be compacted. Some soils are naturally 
"strong” and further compaction may 
even lead to a loss of strength due to 
destruction of the internal soil struc¬ 
ture. One instance of this occurs in, 
places where the road is cut inside clay. 
Compaction also needs to be uniform 
and in accordance with anticipated 
traffic loads. On multilane highways 
the outer lanes naturally expenence 
heavier traffic while the inner lanes are 
only used by foster-moving lighter 
traffic. These factors need to be taken 
into account while road-building. Else 
differential settlement between the 
lanes begins. It starts along short 
stretches first at places where overtak¬ 
ing vehicles undergo a bump, causing 
dynamic impact. It has been proved 
that impact of the axle load from a 
height of 75 mm increases the distress 
on the road by more than 50 per cent. 
This sort of impact is also caused when 
a trench is cut across a road and then 
refilled. When the filling is overcom¬ 
pacted and made stronger than the 
road on either side, it does not settle 
along with the road but stays up. Thus 
it causes impact forces. If on the other 
hand, the trench is not as well com¬ 
pacted, it "sinks" and again causes 
impact forces. Such a situation can 
only worsen and it is one of the 
commonest reasons for the formation 
of "trench ditches” across the road. 
Often when a trench is cut, it loosens 
the body of the road on either side. 
Subsequent filling of the trench, even if 
it is done correctly, might not be 
sufficient since the loosened sides will 
cause settlement adjacent to the 
trench All over our country after a 
road has been resurfaced, traffic is 
often allowed to pass over it before the 
bitumen or tar asphalt has had time to 
set This causes removal of the blindage 
as well as binder and destroys the 
impermeable waterproof quality of the 
surface. Water can then seep into the 
road "body” and cause the damage - 
described earlier. Excessive binder, 
whether tar or bitumen, or in- 
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Rural roads, far from the madding crowd, ought to be 
relatively stress-1 ree. They are not. Some are subjected 
to the worst load ing imaginable 


sufficiently heated bitumen (at the 
time of application) and poorly spread 
binder cause the blindage to float. This 
leads to the binder being squeezed out. 

The binder has to perform the im¬ 
portant function of holding together 
the interlocked aggregate. If the aggre¬ 
gate is wet or has dust on it, it does not 
adhere to the binder. Also, the wrong 
Kind of binder results in loss of adhe¬ 
sion. The binder is selected on the basis 
of the expected traffic. The qualities to 
look for in a binder are its adhesion to 
aggregate and resistance to water. One 
must also consider the temperature at 
which it is to be applied, how hard it 
becomes upon setting, how tempera¬ 
ture affects it, how viscous it is, what is 
its “penetration”, whether upon reduc¬ 
tion of viscosity it becomes brittle and 
cracks up, etc. A wide range of tar and 
bitumens are available for every type of 
use. The designer has to choose the 
right combination. When it rains just 
after the road is built, there is de¬ 
terioration and potholes are certain to 
be formed in such locations, since the 
top coat becomes permeable to water. 
Overheating of the binder prior to 
application drives out volatile oils lead¬ 
ing to brittleness. Braking of vehicles 
causes longitudinal forces on the pave¬ 


ment. This causes strai ns in the pave¬ 
ment. The part in front gets compress¬ 
ed while that at the bac k of the tyre is 
under longitudinal tension. Thus dis¬ 
tress is to be expected at intersections 
of roads where braking and restarting 
are most common. 

The roads in our rural areas are often 
just water-bound macad am roads with¬ 
out any surface treatment. These are 
subjected to some of the worst loading 
imaginable, namely, narrow steel-shod 
bullock-carts loaded with produce 
which causes pressures measured 
almost 500 times those caused by 
pneumatic tyres. Moreover, we also 
have tractors and trudks plying the 
same route. The extreme stresses due 
to the steel tyres causes the stones in 
the WBM to be pulverised systematical¬ 
ly. The damage is accelerated by the 
fast-moving rubber tyres of trucks; 
these create a partial vao:uum behind 
the wheel and literally suck the stone 
dust out of the road. Since the paths of 
the carts and trucks are fixed due to the 
narrowness of the roads a "ong "rut” in 
the road is a predictable c onsequence. 
The central portion of the road, which 
is seldom used, sticks up. This, com¬ 
bined with the action of the rains 
which wash out the loose binding dust, 


leads to a rapid deterioration of the 
roads. This phenomenon is especially 
noticeable in areas like in Kolhapur 
and Karad in Maharashtra where rapid 
agricultural development has taken 
place. 

Overloading of roads also causes 
settlement and deterioration. Over¬ 
loading can be of two types: one 
resulting from a literal overload on 
axles and the other resulting from 
speeding. When a vehicle moves it has 
a certain momentum (mass x velocity). 
Due to the property of inertia it tries to 
keep its velocity but due to traffic 
conditions the vehicle has to change 
direction and speed. Thus forces have 
to be applied to cause these changes. 
Ultimately these forces are passed on to 
the road. If the vehicles are moving at 
speeds greater than the design speeds, 
overloading is inevitable. 

That in essence in the life-history of 
a pothole. As examined earlier, its 
geneoiogy i$ complex—remember 
many factors and many agencies lend a 
hand in the genesis of a pothole, which 
rattles your spine and wrench your 
muscles: □ 

Mr. Dhekney is a consulting structural engineer. 
He has a ft Tech from I IT' Bombay and M.S. 
from Oklahoma State Inuvrsitg 


Price of folly 

Vishwas B. Dhekney talks to Mr. J. R. Patwardhan, 
Director, Special Engineering and Project, Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. On the pitfalls and potholes of 
our city roads 


How do you refill the trenches that are 
dug in the road? What method of 
compaction do you use? 

The material that comes out of the 
trench itself is used to fill it up. To 
compact a deep trench, one should 
flood it with water and follow it up by 
using mechanical aids like plate vibra¬ 
tors, earth masters or by regular po- 

* we red rollers if the width of the trench 

* is sufficient. This should be used to 


compact the top 1.2 metres. This 
operation is sometimes neglected dur¬ 
ing re filling of the trenches and it 
gives rise to uneven settlement and 
subsequent problems. 

The degree of compaction is tested 
by the field density test and it is 
normally necessary to achieve 95 per 
cent of the laboratory density. To drain 
sub-soil water, drains are provided. 
These are loose jointed unbun it stone¬ 


ware pipes, covered by granular metal, 
running along and across the roads 
below the subgrade and ultimately 
connected to suitable discharging 
points. When you don’t provide such 
drains, naturally problems are bound 
to plague your roads. 

What measures are taken to stabilise 
roads on reclaimed land? 

The filling on reclaimed land is done 
layer by layer and compacted with 
r.ptimum moisture content. But many 
a time the required standards of the 
method are not observed. If the virgin 
soil is blue marine clay the initial 
consolidation is achieved by providing 
sand drams. Compaction also is 
achieved by providing sand layers at 
every one metre depth, In the case of 
roads built on such reclaimed soils, the 
final wearing coat is provided after two 
to three years. However, for the past 12 
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Water is the prime enemy of asphalf. Thus a road 
already undfcr stress rapidly develops potholes in 
monsoon 


years it has been found that the wear¬ 
ing coat of some roads like the Eastern 
Express Highway is required to be 
renewed every year because of the 
uneven settlement. 

How do concrete pavements compare 
bn cos/ to asphalt? 

With the existing price structure, a 
concrete road of the specifications 
mentioned earlier, costs approximately 
Rs. 200 per square metre while an 
asphalt road costs Rs. 160 per square 
metre. A cement concrete road lasts for 
more than 20 to 25 years, while a 
asphaltic road has a life of 10 to 15 
years. Moreover, even during this 
period the asphalt road needs rejuvena¬ 
tion in the form of a chip coat every five 
years whereas the cement concrete one 
needs only refilling of the joints and 
dressing every 10 years. 

Asphalt melts in summer and is worn 
out or forms lumps. Then the rains 
follow. Does this chain of events cause 
problems? If so, how does it contribute 
to the formation of potholes? 

Asphalt does soften in summer and 
shows signs of distress under traffic. 
Water being the prime enemy of 
asphalt, the monsoon causes further 
damage to the already distressed road 
leading to the formation of potholes. 
However, a well-designed and properly 
constructed asphaltic road should be 
able to withstand the monsoon fairly 
well since it is designed for all sorts of 
adverse conditions. The drainage 
arrangement provided during the ori¬ 
ginal construction can be disturbed 
because of the repeated excavation of 
the trenches by various utilities and 
improper back-filling due to restricted 
working hours, because of heavy traf¬ 
fic. Leakage through the ancient water 
mains which have been laid more than 
60 to 80 years ago is another reason for 
failure. Renovation of these old water 
mains and of the service connections 
from them often requires excavation of 
the roads—and the vicious circle con¬ 
tinues. Attempts will, therefore, be 
made in future to strengthen the ex¬ 
isting old water mains wherever possi¬ 
ble with mortar by using techniques 
which are not yet available in the 



Duddeet an el'lright for village roads but 
not steel-shod carts. 


country. 

Why are most potholes formed during 
the rainy season? 

Since water is the prime enemy of 
asphalt, it is but natural that most of 
the potholes, are formed in the rainy 
season. In some areas of Bombay, 
which lie below the high tide level, 
water accumulates both during the 
periods of high tide and heavy rain. 
Thus, moist ure soaks into the roads to 
a considerable extent leading to the 
formation of potholes. Coupled with 
the lack of .sub-surface drainage, these 
potholes keep on rapidly increasing 
ultimately ruining almost the entire 
road surface. Moreover, these roads are 
always subjected to heavy vehicular 
traffic even when badly damaged. 
How does heavy vehicular traffic affect 
the roads 

Heavy vehicular traffic affects the 
pavement of the roads in three ways: 

(i) Repetition of r"le loads: four mil¬ 
lion repetitions of standard axle loads 
of 8,165 kg. have been proved to be 
sufficient to uproot the entire structure 
of the road built on the concept of the 
California Bearing Ratio. 

(ii) It has also been proved that the 
impact of the axle load even from a 
height of even three per cent to six per 


cent enhances the distress in the road 
by more than 50 per cent. 

(iii) Unofficial overloading of vehi¬ 
cles is also responsible for severe dam¬ 
age to the road surface. It has been 
estimated that even 10 per cent of 
excess over the designed load causes 50 
per cent more distress than the normal 
one. 

Is the problem of bad roads, due to lack 
of finance or lack of work ethics or lack 
of coordination? 

The appalling condition of the roads 
in Bombay can be attributed to fre¬ 
quent excavations without coordina¬ 
tion between various utilities; for inst¬ 
ance, last year alone, Bombay tele¬ 
phones laid 1,600 km. length of cables, 
while the total length of the roads in 
Greater Bombay is 1,430 km! 

We also have a system of recom¬ 
mending the lowest tenders irrespec¬ 
tive of the suitability or the reputation 
of the contractors and the implements 
possessed by them, the quality of the 
road surface thus gets affected. The 
contractors are registered category- 
wise and even the best contractors have 
to work under worsening conditions. 
Also, their working at odd hours is not 
welcomed by the public. 

Lack of finance is one of the reasons 
for the sorry state of Bombay roads. To 
maintain the roads 26-30 crores of 
rupees will have to be spent every year 
for the next 15 years. And with inflation 
the prices will keep escalating. The 
present budget provides not more than 
Rs. 15 crores for strengthening, re¬ 
building, resurfacing and routine re¬ 
pair of roads. 

The average vehicle in Bombay runs 
four million km. every day. The cost of 
running an average vehicle per km. per 
day is approximately two rupees. This 
gives us a figure of Rs. 250 crores per 
annum for running of vehicles on 
Bombay roads. If people, who run these 
vehicles can afford to spend Rs. 250 
crores on running their vehicles, there 
is no reason why they should not spend 
10 per cent of this cost for the mainte¬ 
nance of the roads which ultimately 
will mean a substantial saving in the 
repair cost of their own vehicles. □ 
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Vtthal C. Nadkami 


Why are new concrete buildings, meant to last for 100 
years, crumbling down within 5 to 10 years? Don't our 
civil engineers have any stake in the buildings .they 
design? Why do we allow unscrupulous contractors and 
self-styled developers to amass fortunes at the expense of 
the poor consumer who has no option but to cough up 
extortionate amounts? Whose responsibility is it to , r 
• ensure at least the minimum standards in the 
construction industry? 

The untimely collapse of these con- controversial issue, one that goes 
crete buildings has stirred a raging beyond the safety of just your home 
controversy: how good are our en- and hearth. For the question of faulty 
gineers and how scrupulous our con- concrete touches also the foundations 


T HE last sound watchman Singh* 
ever heard was that of collapsing 
columns and crumbling con¬ 
crete. But he probably didn’t 
know what it was. He was sleeping in 
the godowns of Akashdeep, the seven- 
storey building that collapsed like the 
proverbial pack of cards across the 
railway track at Grant Road, Bombay 
last August. 

Watchman Singh died along with 13 
others, buried beneath a mountain of 
debris that could not be cleared for 
days and eventually cost a whopping 
Rs. 14 lakhs to shift. 

Close on the heels of the Akashdeep 
tragedy came the country’s worst ever 
building diaster, the crash of the Gan- 
garam Shopping Complex in the “space 
city” of India. Bangalore: 120 people 
were crushed beneath the beams and 
slabs of the nine-storey building that 
was still under construction. 

Collapse ot buildings is hardly a new 
phenomenon. In a city like Bombay 
hardly a monsoon passes without some 
old manzil , mansion or mahal suddenly 
sliding to the ground. (Seven buildings 
including Akashdeep tumbled down in 
a period of just two weeks!) Since 1970 
1.300 buildings in Bombay have fallen, 
averaging 118 a year. The Bombay 
Municipal Corporation’s survey in 
1980-81 classified 1,752 buildings as 
beyond repair, 8,707 as unlikely to last 
more than five years and 19.778 as 
having a life of between 5 and 15 years. 

But the point is Akashdeep was no 
old grandmother of a building. It had 
seen but nineteen summers (or mon¬ 
soons). a building that ought to have 
been like a girl in the bloom of her 
prime, with at least a four score and ten 
years of life ahead 4 

It is when such buildings crumble to 
a grossly premature end that charges 
like "murder most foul” begin to fly. 
And with good reason. Modern high- 
rise buildings made by modern 
methods and with modern material, 
have no husiness to be down earlier 
than 100 years. And if they are, it is a 
tribute to the lack of skill or care on the 

part of their makers. _ 

* At tual name withheld. 


tractors? How safe are the buildings 
made by them? Was Akashdeep the 
exceptional bet noire , a black beast in 
a flock of angelic whites, buildings that 
are mushrooming all over the country? 
The questioning has begun, although 
some say, belatedly... 

Meanwhile, the story of “India’s 
crumbling concrete” has made interna¬ 
tional headlines; Anne Charnock of the 
New Scientist London, charges that 
India’s engineers have entered the 
space age, but they no longer know 
how to make concrete! 

A soaring satellite and a sinking 
skvseraper make an odd couple indeed. 
How justified is such a juxtaposition in 
a country like India? Incidentally, in a 
recent issue, India Today carried 
an eulogy of our space programme on 
its cover with the picture of astronaut 
Rakesh Sharma. Inside was also fea¬ 
tured a scathing expose on the "build¬ 
ing blight” of the Delhi Development 
Authority: over 5,000 buildings worth 
Rs. 15 crores made in defiance of 
specifications. Nor were the prestigious 
Asiad-82 buildings fr^e from the 
blight—they, wer~ likely to last for tar 
fewer years than expected earlier. 

The question that troubles is: if the 
Asiad buildings, made in such a blaze of 
publicity are suspect, what about all 
those concrete buildings that are com¬ 
ing up in the obscure corners of our 
suburbs and mofussil areas? Are they 
also all potential death-traps? It is a 


of the so-called “temples of modern 
India”—dams, bridges, canals and 
roads—symbols of a nation's develop¬ 
ment achieved at a great cost (the 
construction industry accounted for 
42.5 per cent of our planned expendi¬ 
ture, according to one estimate). 

The controversy begins right here: 
some experts like Tony Remedios, a 
construction consultant, in Bombay, who 
is also called Tony Ramdas, India’s 
concrete “guru”, say that much of the 
concrete produced in India is bad. 
(According to the now disbanded Con¬ 
crete Association of India, in 1980 the 
country produced some 150 million 
tonnes of concrete; extrapolation for 
1984 gives a figure of 240 million 
tonnes. At an average rate of Rs. 450 
per tonne, it cost 54,000 million 
rupees.) Other experts like Dr. V.N. 
Gupchup, Principal of Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute (V.J.T.I), at Bom¬ 
bay, believe that as much as 90 per cent 
of our concrete, the portion that goes 
into public works involving the Gov¬ 
ernment and large agencies and con¬ 
tractors is all right. It is mainly the 
housing sector, involving particularly 
the cooperative societies, that is facing 
the problem of substandard concrete. 

This reminds us of the joke about a 
pessimist and an optimist looking at a 
halt empty and a half full glass! Statis¬ 
tically, an optimist might comfort him¬ 
self by saying that 90 per cent of our' 
concrete is satisfactory But the pes- 
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simist counters that the housing sec¬ 
tor, although numerically inferior, is 
strategically more vital, and of greater 
human interest. This is not to suggest 
that experts like Dr. Gupchup condone 
the malpractices rampant in the con¬ 
struction industry. Nor would they 
wish to accord lower priority to private 
housing. Indeed, every one we met, and 
1 that includes builders, was quite vehe¬ 
ment in denouncing the "failure of 
men and materials” wherever it might 
occur. 

While no one we met would admit to 
practising faulty construction, we did 
encounter a healthy new attitude—to 
face up to collective responsibility. 
(Buck-passing was even discussed at a 
recent seminar which had the approp¬ 
riate symbol of an accusing thumb with 
the slogan: not me, him 1 ) 

Now to consider the reasons for the 
“failure of men and material”. We are 
not talking about manifest excresc¬ 
ences like wilful adulteration or doctor¬ 
ing of designs. We shall go back to the 
basics first, namely, what makes good 
concrete? 

Concrete is a building material of 
great antiquity. It is composed of 
cement, stone and sand (together 
known as aggregate) and water. “Each 
of these constituents has a specific 
function." writes M.Y. Sabms. Execu¬ 
tive Engineer with the Bombay Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation, in his book Cement 
Concrete Mix Design Principles and 
Practice: “The cement with water 
forms a slurry which fills the voids 
between the sand (fine aggregate) par¬ 
ticles to form mortar. And mortar fills 
the voids in the stones (“metar or 
coarse aggregate) which mainly acts as 
a filler.” 

The introduction of admixtures, as a 
fifth ingredient to improve the charac¬ 
ter of concrete, is a 1 datively recent 
development. Compounds such as cal¬ 
cium chloride are called set- 
accelerators, while there are also set 
retarders, less often required (these are 
usually sugar based). The purpose of 
most admixtures is to increase the 
workability without having (o increase 
the water content and without thereby 


affecting the eventual strength of the 
concrete. Such compounds are also 
called plasticisers. They are mostly 
derivatives of lignosulfonic or hydroxy- 
lated carboxylic acids. Some admix¬ 
tures decrease the permeability of the 
set concrete and are thus called water- 
proofers. Entrainment of air also in¬ 
crease the workability of concrete. 

However, a more widely used and 
equally controversial admixture is 
puiverised-fuel ash (fly ash). Since it 
has pozzolanic (cement-forming) prop¬ 
erties, it is added to reduce some of the 
normal cement content, it reduces the 
heat generated during setting. This 
then is the principle behind the much- 
touted pozzolana cement (also called 
"Janata Cement") which was supposed 
to “boost" our cement production. 
Other factors being equal, fly ash can 
increase the eventual strength of the 
concrete: But many builders complain 
that in the name of pozzolana “any old 
rubbish is added to scrimp on precious 
cement in India". Some even charged 
that pozzolana was only another name 
of officially adulerated cement! 

Concrete is easy to work; all you 
need is a mould or form and time at 
room temperature to let the concrete 
set. But, although concrete is remark¬ 
ably resistant to compression, its ten¬ 
sile strength is poor. So, to enable a 
structure like a tall building to cope 
with tensile forces also, engineers came 
up with what they term a "marriage 
made in heaven”—concrete reinforced 
with steel which has excellent tensile 
strength. This places an added bur¬ 
den on the concrete-maker. He has to 
deliver a product that is both dense and 
impervious to prevent corrosion of the 
steel inside. One of the major causes of 
steel rusting is Ihc lowly cover block 
This is used, at intervals of one metre, 
to maintain the reinforcing steel bats 
in the correct place. When these are 
badly made and porous, they become 
the Achilles heels of concrete. 

The secret of concrete's strength lies 
in the chemical reaction between ce¬ 
ment and water, a process known as 
hydration. Precisely how does it occur? 
That is itself a matter of intense 



scientific debate and controversy;;! 
There are two rival theories, one based - 
on the role of crystals and accepted by 1 , 
most U.S. researchers and the other 
model, developed by English scientists' 
at Oxford, emphasising osmotic forces 

Whichever camp you belong to, 
whether osmotic or crystalline, you. 
have to agree that the less empty the ■* 
space between the aggregates and the - 
cement, the stronger and more durably 
the concrete. “Cement is technically.; 
lovely," says James Hansen in Scienck 
82. “The basic ingredients to make it 
are cheap and plentiful. And while the 
high-temperature kilns gobble ener¬ 
gy—it represents nearly a quarter of, 
the cost of finished cement—turning; 
cement into concrete at the construe-.' 
tion site uses little more.” It is at the 
construction site that many of the sins 
of omission and commission against 
concrete occur. 

“The civil engineer on the site must 
know the aft of making controlled, 
concrete and the techniques of mix 
design—choosing the economic prop¬ 
ortions of cement, fine and coarse 
aggregate and any admixturcs—so as 
to obtain a cohesive concrete of speci¬ 
fied strength and the desired workabil¬ 
ity and durability from the available 
materials," writes Sabms. 

Thus, given good materials, "failure 
of men” occurs when there is no 
competent supervision and control on 
the process of concrete-making. 
“R.C.C. construction is a scientific 
process which is excellent in the hands 
of qualified and experienced people but 
dangerous if managed by incompentcnt 
engineers and contractor (or nmha- 
dams or mistries)." says Dr. Gupchup. 
And Tony Remedms agrees, vehement¬ 
ly. “Where are all the competent men 
gone v ” he asks exasperatcdlv. According 
to him, “They have either min up in 
the ranks to the tops of their 
pyramids, at desk jobs or have retired. 
Most have probably forgotten the prac¬ 
tical lore they had learnt Imin their 
own seniors years ago Tluv (the tag 
bosses) seldom come to Ihi mu \ud 
when they do, they are alwavs on a 
flying V.I.P. visit’. The supervision of 
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ADDLED ADDITIVES 


A TEAM of (dentists led by Mr Don Bevesford of the Commonwealth Scientific and 
International Research Organisations. Division of Budding Research in Australia 
has investigated some of the more likely reasons that concrete today w decaying earlier 
than it used to. We know that many concrete structures over 100 yean old are still 
performing without problems, yet much new concrete is decaying 

Mr Ian Rust of Henderson and Homing, Australian Realtors, Is repotted to have 
explained one notorious concrete failure as "Water penetrating the akin (laminate) and 
getting into the reinforcing steel, which had begun lb corrode and expand. Thu had lad 
to aome cracks.” At any rate it would be difficult to deny that corrosion of the steel is the 
reason for nearly all of the failures in pre-stressed concrete 

The strength of modem concrete n on the average double that of concrete poured 
at the turn bf the century Consequently builders now use lower amounts of Portland 
cement To cut costs, slag ashes from blast furnaces and fly ashes from coal-fired power 
stations (possolana) are used as fillers There u a real possibility that these cheap fillers 
contain highly corrosive materials that start or accelerate rusting of the steel 
It has been the practice of architects in the U S to specify that structural steel 
(such as I Beams, H Beams and Angle Bars) be painted before being embedded m 
concrete Outside U.SA the steel generally is nut painted It is just assumed that they 
will be allnght without corrosion protection This was true in the “good olde dayes” 
when they didn't stretch the concrete with corrosive extenders or add admutures that 
hurried up the curing, or increased the strength We now suspect that some of these 
additives are highly corrosive (Calcium chloride, a set-accelerator, used earlier is now 
actually banned) Thus the “rules of the game have changed” What performed well in 
the past does not necessarily perform well in today's different conditions 

What is the solution? There probably are many The additives could be omitted, a 
higher amount of Portland cement could be used and various other approaches could 
solve this problem Another method is to make the steel corrosion resistant 


big construction projects is delegated 
to raw juniors who get no on-site 
training in their degree courses ” 

In effect, therefore, on-site mixing of 
concrete, a most vital operation, is left 
in the hands of ‘experienced" con¬ 
struction gangs and their bosses 
tmukadams) Even builders concede 
that these can and do intimidate the 
green graduate supervisors Says N D 
Patel, Honorary General Secretary, 
Builders Association of India “Many 
mutnes prefer watery concrete (path 
mat) for ease of handling But they 
don’t realise that extra water can result 
in weakening of the concrete (five per 
cent extra water can weaken some 
concrete mixs’ strength by as much as 
30 per cent') Nor is it enough to only 
prepare concrete in the ‘textbook man¬ 
ner’, it has also to be placed and 
vibrated correctly in the formwork to 
eliminate air pockets and to make it 
cohesive Then it has to be diligently 
cured ’ A supervisor trying to enforce 
discipline or trying to check errant 
nustries faces the risk of work stoppage 
or has hostile labour on his hands 

Increased use of plasticisers is one of 
the solutions proposed to tackle the 
problem of producing workable con 
Crete Some prefer to alter the mix 
design, varying the basic ingredients to 
get higher mobility while retaining the 
required strength Says Patel, ‘The 
advantage of plasticisers is that they 
also effect a dramatic saving of ce¬ 
ment—one to two bags per batch or 5 
to 10 per cent of the total consump¬ 
tion We would like to see the import of 
additives like super-plasticisers which 
are tremendously accelerating the 
speed of construction in countries like 
America and Germany' 

However the use of plasticisers does 
not make concrete mix design any 
simpler It anything, it calls for even 
greater cart and monitoring the cost of 
which many builders are unwilling to 
bear. (See box about dangers of addi¬ 
tives,) 

This brings us to a popular myth 
about concrete—that it is simple It is 
not It is unlike any of our traditional 
building materials—stone, wood or 


marble Yef lay workers habitually takt 
all kinds of liberties with it But for 
concrete’s innate resilience this should 
have caused disasters galore 

“A high-rise building made today 
with latest techniques is as much a 
product of high technology as a racing 
car or a computer But the level of 
infrastructure is astonishingly primi¬ 
tive in the construction industry The 
bulk of the people invQlved in this 
high-tech enterprise are illiterate and 
untrained, ’ says Mr N R Tembe, 
Professor of Civil Engineering at 
V J TI, also Head of the Technical 
Committee that investigated the 
Akashdeep collapse To keep costs 
down in this high tech enterprise, 
many builders do away with qualified 
supervision The at .tude is why pay for 
an engineer, a mere employee who 
might veto your plans, stop your work 
and even order substandard work to be 
pulled down 7 That means wasting time, 
doing tests, checking sample concrete 
cubes, cheeking your sand, metal and 
cement and attention to a hundred 
details which is what quality control is 
all about 


“Look for a moment at our material 
concrete—in an objective fashion,’ 
says Professor Tony Cusens President 
of The Concrete Society, U K "it is 
difficult enough to ensure that we put 
in the right constituents to the correct 
proportions, and to place it in the right 
way in the right moulds But think 
what happens when it has set and 
hardened It expands with the heat, 
contracts with the cold, takes in mots 
ture and expands exudes moisture and 
shrinks, it contracts when compressed 
and goes on doing so for years It is a 
living, breathing and moving material 
and this simple philosophy tends to be 
ignored by designers distracted by the 
other complications of major struc¬ 
tures Such a complex material needs a 
hi-tech approach and not low technolo¬ 
gy thinking The fact that every 
amateur gardener or oiy enthusiast can 
put together some sort of concrete 
should not distract us from the recog¬ 
nition that the achievement of a high 
quality concrete needs as equal refine¬ 
ment ot approach and skilled work¬ 
manship to that demanded by high 
technology.” 
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Our builders, contractors and consultant 
engineers have obviously not heard of 
President Truman who said: 

“The buck stops here!’' 


To say all this is not to start another 
myth—that good concrete is necessari¬ 
ly expensive. It is not. "In fact, good 
controlled concrete is for cheaper in 
the long run,” says Mr. R. N. Raikar, 
Managing Director of Structwel Desig¬ 
ners & Consultants. "Think of the 
hassles, the endless repairs, the water¬ 
proofing, the repainting and guniting. 
*!AI1 this can be nipped in the bud.” 

' That presupposes the existence of 
two things: the knowledge of how to 
make good concrete and two, the will 
to make it. If a contractor lacks the will 
(and often the ability, too) to make 
good concrete, is it not the duty of the 
consultant or architect to ensure that 
he does produce the required stan¬ 
dards? But a more fundamental ques¬ 
tion is why should incapable and un¬ 
willing persons be allowed to enter this 
vital (and lucrative) field? 

Surprisingly, financial solvency is 
the only criterion on which builders 
are judged in our country. Our civil 
engineers do not need a licence to 
practice. Nor do we licence our buil¬ 
ders. Both are therefore free to get 
away with holy murder as happened in 
the Mumbra building collapses which 
probably involved violation of every 
principle in the book. 

Given the acute shortage of housing, 
most consumers are in no position to 
protest. Ironically, a badly made flat is 
as expensive as a well-made one. “It’s 
not like buying rotten bamgan, ” says 
one disillusioned flat-owner who has 
spent a fortune on keeping together his 
disintegrating flat. “You can’t escape 
paying through your nose!” Says Vyay 
Gad, ex-Chief Engineer, (Civil), Depart¬ 
ment of Atomic Energy, now, Presi¬ 
dent, Pheroze Kudianwalla Associates: 
“When people make so many com¬ 
promises how can they expect quality?” 
In other words, people get the kind of 
buildings they deserve. But when they 
are paying such extortionate amounts, 
the least they can expect is a roof that 
does -not leak, walls that are safe enough 
to drive a nail into without starting 
an avalanche. (This is not a joke. 
^We saw a society notice in a 30-storey 
skyscraper at Cuffe Parade, Bombay, 


that warned tenants not to hammer 
their shear walls. The notice openly 
admitted that because of the “new 
design” involved in the construction of 
the buildings, such activities could 
cause it to collapse. And the building is 
hardly eight years old!) Experts like 
Gad agree: “Corruption, unfortunately, 
is ubiquitous—it is as rampant in 
Japan and The U.S.A as in India. But in 
those countries they have quality-p/us- 
corruption. Here we have only corrup¬ 
tion! I feel quality control is like a 
two-sided equation: on one hand is the 
owner-consumer; on the other, is the 
contractor-builder. If the contractor 
falls short, or his will to make a good 
building flags, the other side should 
make an extra effort to keep the 
balance on even keel." 

The moot question is: Should the 
consumer make that effort? After all, 
you don’t appoint a quality control 
inspector eveiytime you buy a life¬ 
saving drug nor do you consult an 
automobile engineer to check out on 
your car when you buy one. In all other 
purchases is enshrined this concept of 
minimum quality assurance. Why not 
in housing? Whose responsibility is it 
anyway? 

Moreover, you may not be in a 
position to influence the construction 
of your flat when you buy it ready¬ 
made. And what happens with a large 
condomium with two hundred tene¬ 
ments? Do all 200 tenants appoint 200 
odd consultants or supervisors? Furth¬ 
ermore, laymen are unable to disting¬ 
uish bad concrete from good. The 
problem is compounded by what one 
consultant calls "beauty skin-deep”— 
defects of the concrete and the “sins” of 
its makers can easily be concealed 
behind a layer of plaster, paint or 
marble. 

Also, one of the dictums is that, 
unlike a wife, a building only begins to 
reveal its true colours after a long 
interval, say, five years after comple 
tion. Says Tembe, “That is if the 
building is still standing. That means 
the construction has weathered the 
sins of its makers. Now it is up to the 
user or tenant. If he looks after it, even 


a bad building can be made to last. But 
he must rectify the defects that are 
revealed.” (According to Remedios, a 
badly made building is like a weak 
baby. It can be kept alive provided you 
swaddle it: protect the concrete, paint' 
it frequently or change the plaster, 
generally keeping out the ingress of 
atmosphere.) 

That raises another basic question: 
what is bad concrete? Obviously, con¬ 
crete that is porous; concrete which 
fails to come up to specified strengths 
and grades. Because the voids in such 
concrete are unplugged, it has a hon* 
eycoinb-like appearance (in contrast to 
the form-finished concrete which has a 
smooth hard impervious surface). And 
because it is vulnerable to attack by 
moisture, the steel used to reinforce 
honeycombed concrete begins to cor¬ 
rode. This eventually disintegrates the 
concrete because steel expands three to 
four times its original volume on 
rusting. This .process is also called 
spalling. The expanding interior, 
causes pieces to break away from the 
surface. 

We have so far discussed “failure of 
men”. What about engineers who have 
both the knowledge and the will to 
make good concrete? Do they get the 
material they want? Most emphatically 
not! The abysmally variable supply of 
sand, cement and steel in India can be 
seen on any site that one might choose 
at random. 

The scandalous state of affairs in the 
cement sector is also well-known. That 
could probably become the subject of a 
separate controversy. The present con¬ 
troversy centres around a colossal 
botch-up of a fine technology and the 
consequent wastage of precious re¬ 
sources. As a leading cement tech¬ 
nologist in U.K once remarked, “Un¬ 
less somebody takes the trouble to 
knock it down, a properly made cement 
building ought to be standing in a 
thousand years.” 

Here, with no trouble at all, they are 
knocking them down in five to ten 
years' Who is to stop them? □ 
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L ANARK County Concession Road 8 beside it is the “fire tower", In the caver- 

paSses by an unusual farm five nous burn hall. NRC scientists examine the 

kilometres west of Almonte. Ontario. behaviour of fires per se, while the fire 

Like neighbouring properties, it has tower is for investigations of fire propaga- 

hay. beef, alfalfa, a barn and a silo. This tion and the movement of smoke in tall 

bam. however, is unlike all others, for it buildings. 

cost three million dollars and contains Although each of its ten stories has a 

some of the most sophisticated instrumen- test-floor space of only 36 square metres, 

tation in the world. The 'silo' is even more the fire tower can simulate patterns of air 

hizaire it is in fact'ft ten-storey concrete and smoke movement in a full-sized build- 

high-rise tower, connected to a single- ing. The tower's outside claddihg can be 

storev service building. This is no ordinary removed and other building faeades substi- 

f.um It is the Fire Research Field Station. tuted, or tests run on special ledges in- 

complcted in the autumn ol 1981 and part tended to stop fires hopping up an outside 

of NRC’s Division of Building Research. wall from one flour to the next. 

The unheated burn hall shelters full- 
The Almonte facility is one of only a sized, all-weather fire experiments, and can 

handful in the world: others are in Britain, accommodate mockups of apartment and 

France, the l\S„ and Japan. Why Canada as hospital suites, two-stoiey dwellings, and 

uvlP “Because our fire record is one of the even shopping malls. Researchers can also 

worst in the developed world." says Dr Alan open the hall to the tower at ground level, 

M. Phillips. Manager of the Field Station, studying complex urban assemblies. 

“In 1981 we had 79,000 lepnvtcd fires Why is all this necessarv? "Because some 

whose direct damaf * was almost a billion current building practice may rest on 

dollais and whose time and dislocation loss untested assumptions," Phillips says, 

was four times that. Canadians stand one “Sometimes, for instance, smoke detectors 

chance in a hundred of suffering fire injury have given warning only when occupants 

in their lifetimes. That's a greater risk than are already unconscious or trapped. We 

traffic accident." don't yet fully understand how smoke 

Phillips explains that the barn is the behaves in buildings. That's one reason why 
"burn hall", while the high-rise structure we built this place." 





The Almonte Fin Research Field Station, 
SRC's DMakm of BulHIng Research 

At first, "this place" appears as calm as 
any other research establishment, its ex¬ 
citement purely intellectual. Gradually, 
however, one becomes aware of the visual 
excitement of the Field Research Station, a 
view shared by its personnel. “I'll always 
remember my first fire," Phillips says. “It 
wasn't like the usual laboratory experiment 

t here all you can do is watch needles bob*,* 
ou see results quickly, dramatically." 

'We walk to a small room of concrete 
block, built in one of the Burn Hall's 
corners. This is a test chamber, in which 
fire research scientists construct wood cribs 
of standard size and material, set up their 
instruments, and touch off blazes whose 
peak power output may rise as high as three 
megawatts. Today the little fire-blackened 
room is empty, a series of test burns having 
been completed the week before. 

„"When NRC began in this business," says 
Phillips, "all that told one what was going 
on during a burn were strip charts. A pen at 
the end of a metal arm noted some variable, 
pressure or whatever, on a strip of paper, in 
effect plotting it vs. time. Then when the 
experiment was over, one unwound the 
paper chart and read off the data. The 
instrumentation's infinitely better now." 

The best characteristics of the old strip 
charts have been built into computerized 
readouts, whose monitor screens present 
data in full colour and real time. Seated at 
the console of a computer in a control 
shack near the burn room, Phillips and a 
technician command their digital genie to 
summon up earlier results, superimpose 
them on new ones, and blend the two to 
derive trends and patterns. It is a fascinat¬ 
ing display. This new approach digitizes 
data as physically close as possible to the 
actual experiment, converting the sensor's 
analogue outputs into the on-off bits of 
machine talk; computers near and far can 
thus massage the information as soon as it 
is produced. 

"Digitising makes for a cleaner signal." 
Phillips says, pointing at an overhead cable- 
way that whisks the newborn data off for 
processing. "We transmit now with much 
less signal loss." 

The Almonte computers read up to 200 
sensor channels simultaneously during a 
burn. But what do all these sensors sense? 
"Pressure and temperature at every key 
position Velocities of air moving in to feed 
the flames, and of combustion products 
rushing out There’s a smoke-density sen¬ 



sor which works by the same principle as 
some home smoke detectors—our people 
are in the final stages of turning a laser 
version of this into a workable device. Then 
there are the gas analysers." These give fire 
gases a “breathalyser", both in real time (as 
a fire progresses) and. taken away in bottled 
fc»m, for ultra-high-fidelity breakdowns in 
gather lab. 

'What happens if a test burn gets out of 
hand? This is most unlikely for these 
controlled experimental fires; but because 
the Almonte facility is far from any muni¬ 
cipal fire department, it has a full array of 

its own firefighting devices. Among these 


spread because 'brands', or bits of burning 
material, settle out of the air and touch off 
the roofs of other structures. We had just 
finished installing this apparatus when 
California, which buys most of British 
Columbia's cedar shingles, announced new 
limits for flammability of new roof mate¬ 
rials. Canadian companies could have met 
these standards by shipping untreated pro¬ 
ducts to the U.S. for a chemical soak, but 
instead they decided to develop their own 
new flame-relardancy techniques, thus 
keeping the treatment business at home. 
We can test here for the effectiveness of the 
new products." 




are hoses supplied with water from a 
reservoir beneath the burn hall ("We recy 
cle it so it's not dumped into the local 
ecosystem") and. in the cornets of the hall, 
"four jolly big fans" that together can 
exhaust 3500 m''min of smoky air to the 
outside. The whole building is oriented 
NW-SE so the prevailing wind can assist 
smoke clearance. 

Near the small block room is a strange- 
looking apparatus that looks like a section 
of a standard roof. "This is our root test 
apparatus." Phillips explains. "Many fires 

The Facility's location, well away from 
the main NRC campus in Ottawa, was 




chosen necause the smoke produced from 
certain types of bum experiment would not 
be tolerated within the city. Despite the 
relative isolation, it is still an integral part 
of the Divisions Fire Research section 
according to Alan Phillips. The section has 
been studying the effects of fires on struc¬ 
tures for the last thirty years, and the 
lessons it learns a* the world-class Almonte 
facility should, in the long term, ieduce the 
loss of Canadian lives and property to fire, f 1 

Excerpted 'from Science Dimension 
National Research Council of 
Canada . 





METHYLATION AND REGULATION OF GENES 


T HE mechanism by which fertilised eggs 
develop into multicellular organisms 
has been an enigma to biologists for almost 
a hundred years Surely, cleavage divisions 
by themselves do not lead to embryological 
development. Its real essence instead is the 
process of cell differentiation. At molecular 
level, it is known that soon after fertilisa¬ 
tion. most of the genes are 'switched off 
and during development different sets of 
these genes are switched on', on a selective 
basis, in different groups of cells. How this 
tissu&specific regulation of gene expression 
is achieved has been among the deepest of 
all the mysteries of a multicellular organ¬ 
ism. At one time this was thought to be 
indecipherable but results in recent years 
are encouraging. Part of the answer may be 
in a simple chemical modification of dna 
This chemical modification is known as 
'methylation' of dna and involves the addi¬ 
tion of chemical groups called methyl 
groups (-CH)) to one of the sub-units, 
cytosine of the dna molecule. It is known 
that active dna is generally less methylated 
than the inactive one. Another peculiarity 
of methylated dna is that once established 
in. any given cell, the mould is inherited 
faithfully by all its progeny. 

The marvel of ‘mass switching off of 
genes was discovered by Rudi Jaemsch and 
his colleagues at the University of Ham¬ 
burg, in early embryos, a couple ot years 
ago. They had injected viral dna into early 
mouse embryo and the viral dna was inte¬ 
grated with host dna They were surprised 
when all the foreign dna was instantly 
inactivated. Further exploration of this 
phenomenon revealed that this inactivation 
of viral lna was due to methvlation 
The recent studies of Richard Flavell and 
his collaborators at the National Institute ot 
Medical Research, London, and Biogen at 
Boston, (tV// 34, 1971 indicate that it is 
methylation in the conti ol regions which 
'switch off genes. Methylation of the gene 
in itself is ol no consequence The control 
region after addition of inethyl groups 
changes the twisting properties of the dna 
molecule. 

Twisting is indispensable for gene regula 
tion because it a gene is to be recognised by 
the enzyme that reads it. the double helix 
must be untwisted to expose the inner 
chemical sub-units tor either replication or 
transcription to commence Left to itself. 
DNA snaps back into a right-handed helix 
which? is insubmissive to transcription. In 


the cell, dna is wound around DNA-binding 
proteins, histones which make it more 
resistant to untwisting. Histones, in asso¬ 
ciation with dna constitute the nucleopro- 
tein fiber, chromatin. Electronmicrographs 
reveal that chromatin has a beaded struc¬ 
ture. each bead being 100 A in diameter. 
Cellular dna is wound around these spheres, 
also called nucleosomes, first suggested by 
R. Kornberg in 1974. But certain regions of 
dna are free of nuclesomes and among these 
are gene controlling regions. Thus the 
control regions are relatively free to un¬ 
twist. This raises two questions: what is 
achieved by untwisting and where does 
methylation come into the picture? 

The answer to the first question appears 
to be that dna in cells is in the negative 
supercoiling state. This condition tends to 
push the right-handed dna helix into left- 
handed coils. From where this tension 
comes, nobody knows yet, but negative 
supercoiling is known to be essential for 
activating genes in prokaryotes and more 
recently has been shown to act on eukaryo¬ 
tic dna. as well. In relation to unconstrained 
control regions, the negative supercoiling 
stress may be released as energy for un¬ 
twisting. 

How this rara avts is affected by methyla- 
tion, nobody knows but results published in 
a recent issue of Nature (303, 674) by 
Alexander Rich and his colleagues of Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, U.S.A.. 
provide some insight into the phenomenon 
of gene regulation and role of methylation 
in it. They have been working on a control 
region in the DNA of virus SV40. The 
regulatory regions of viral dn\ are ot interest 
because. First, some viruses are active ontv in 
particular cell types, suggesting that their 
control regions have something in common 
with the host dna Secondly, contiol 
dna with properties similar to SV40 dna has 
recently been discovered in animal ceils 


Does the lie-detector tell 

S i uism.s have been described by Disraeli 
as lies, damn lies and statistics, in 
that order. It appears that statistics has 
taken an exception to this and retorted by 
giving a lie to the lie detector. The lie 
detector or ‘polygraph’ to name it scientific¬ 
ally, is an electrical instrument designed to 
find out if a person is telling the truth or 
lying. 


where it regulates the production of anti¬ 
bodies. This distinct region is known as an 
'enhancer sequence 1 as it seems to be 
capable of intensifying the activity of sur¬ 
rounding genes. What Rich and his col¬ 
leagues have now discovered about the 
SV40 enhancer is that it is highly suscepti* 
ble to methylation and when methylated, 
may forestall negative supercoiling from 
unwinding the dna. This property depends 
on the simple structure of a part of 
enhancer dna, made up of a repetitive 
pattern of alternating cytosine (C) and 
guanine (G) bases. The significance of this 
arrangement (CGCGCG) is that the methy¬ 
lating enzyme functions only when cytosine 
is followed by guanine. The second impor¬ 
tant characteristic of the CGCG sequence is 
that it is capable of forming a left-handed 
double helix known as Z-dna. It was found 
by Garry Falsenfield and his colleagues, that 
if the CG repeating sequence is methylated, 
it could form Z-dna in the natural state. 

Rich and his colleagues have also shown 
that under supercoiling stress, the enhan¬ 
cer region of SV40 will flip into Z-dna 
Based on these facts, it is speculated that if 
the enhancer region is unmethylated, it will 
not form a stable Z-dna inside the cell under 
natural conditions. This can release the 
supercoiling stress arriving at the nucleo- 
some-free control region as an unwinding 
force. On the other hand, if the enhancer is 
methylated, the negative supercoiling stress 
can be absorbed by the change of handed¬ 
ness as the enhancer will flip into Z- 
configuration and will not be available for 
untwisting. In this way methylation seems 
to contribute to gene regulation. 

Tariq M. Haqql 

Dr Haqqi is a Research Associate m the Du won 
of Biochemistry , Aligarh Muslim l nicerstty, 
Aligarh 

the truth? 

The polygraph consists of devices that 
measure the breathing rate, the depth of 
respiration, the heart rate and blood press¬ 
ure, and the resistance of the skin to 
electric current. The basic assumption is 
that significant deviations in these para¬ 
meters will be produced by the emotional 
stress caused by the process of lying. The 
use of this machine has been controversial 
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and critics have argued that the very 
process of being subjected to such a test can 
cause sufficient emotional stress. Addition¬ 
ally, no two persons would react in an 
identical manner to the same stressful 
situation. The proponents counter that a 
skillful operator, coupled with an impartial 
interpreter who is not involved in the 
'interview' per se can provide infallible 
results It is precisely this latter point which 
has been addressed to by Benjamin Klein- 
muntz and Julian Szucko of the University 
of Illinois at Chicago (Nature 308 449). 

The researchers subjected 50 confessed 
thieves and 50 innocent but suspected 
thieves to the polygraph test The data of 
each of these 100 truthful and untruthful 
suspects were then randomly assigned to six 
different piofessional interpreters. In addi¬ 
tion, data from 2ft unverified cases were also 
assigned to simulate actual field conditions 
The data were also independently digitised 
and electronically processed. This was then 
statistically analysed to determine if the 
data did contain adequate information to 
discriminate lies (rom truth The verdicts ol 
the interpreters were then compared with 
that of the electronic analysis as well as the 


C OMPUTER-aided tomography popularly 
known as cm scanning, is not going to 
be confined to the doctor’s office only. It is 
making in-roads in the petroleum en¬ 
gineer's laboratory too, thanks to a recent 
advent of a mathematical algorithm used in 
ultrasound tomography. Research done at 
Schlumberger-Doll, at Connecticut. USA, 
which was undertaken to help the core 
, analysis by a rapid and non-destructive 
method, may lead to the production of clear 
images of the human body with tomogra- 


preverified information. 

The results were quite revealing. While 
the interpreters were right on the mark and 
performed favourably in comparison to the 
electronic systems in identifying valid posi¬ 
tives, their performance in detecting valid 
negatives was woefully inadequate. The 
false positives were alarmingly high. In 
other words, they labelled an innocent as 
guilty too often for comfort. Furthermore, 
the inter-judge reliability was also poor. 
Two interpreters agteed about a verdict a 
maximum of only 50 per cent of the times. 
The authors conclude, therefore, that the 
lie detector tells the truth, provides more 
than adequate tell-tale information but it is 
the human interpreter who cannot use it 
optimally. 

What arc the alternatives then*' A return 
to the third degree? Well, one doesn't have 
to be that desperate. The polygraph test 
combined with the guilty-knuwledge test 
employed by several researchers might do 
the trick—provided, of course, this too is 
put to the acid test— that of statistics. Vive 
la statistics! 

Bal Phondke 


phy. This would be based not on X-ray 
radiation but un ultrasound high frequency 
waves inaudible to humans. 

In fact, ultrasound tomography was 
thought to be useful in measuring in situ 
saturations of oil and water in deep reser¬ 
voirs, and thus economise on the time and 
money involved in core analysis. One of the 
major advantages of the ultrasound cat is 
its non-destructive nature and safe opera¬ 
tion without any side effects in comparison 
to the cat of X-rays. Since its inception in 


the late 1960's, cat has revolutionised 
medical diagnosis by providing amazingly 
clear images of the internal organs and 
fleshy tissues in cross-sections of the hu¬ 
man body. 

The currently used scanners produce the 
images by passing X-rays through the 
patient’s body and then combining the 
different X-ray shadows into a single pic¬ 
ture. This is achieved by a mathematical 
algorithm, which was originally written by 
the Australian mathematician Radon in 
early 1900's and which was mainly refined 
and adapted to medical imaging in 1971 by 
two Indians, Ramachandran and Lakshmi- 
narayanan. Because of the hazardous na¬ 
ture and alarming side effects of repeated 
doses of radiation*in X-ray cat scanning, 
doctors are rather concerned about such 
scanning and reluctantly advise its use ‘in 
routine check-ups. 

Fortunately, ultrasound waves are not 
only relatively easy and inexpensive to 
generate and control but are also rarely 
harmful and do not have any side effects in 
healthy human tissues. Initial efforts to 
replace X-rays by ultrasound waves in 
tomography w eri abortive since the images 
produced by the latter were blurred and 
difficult to read. The principal reason for 
blurring was that X-rays travel in straight 
lines whereas ultrasound waves are easily 
deflected from their onginal straight paths 
during their passage through the body. 
This scattering or diffraction causes de¬ 
focussing and hence blurring of the images. 

It is here that the work done at the 
Sch!umberger-Do!( Research Center is 
going to provide a major breakthrough 
(Physics Today , S-38, 1984). Dr. A. J. 
Devanev showed that images produced from 
the ultrasound scan when processed by his 
new algorithm could be superior to similar 
images obtained from conventional X-ray 
scans. The new algorithm has been named 
as backpropagalign, in analogy to backpro- 
jection in simple X-ray tomography. Apart 
from human bodies for routine diagnosis, 
the ultrasound cat will be used to measure 
the amount and distribution of oil and 
water in the tiny pores m reservoir rocks. 
This kind of cat may soon be used in other 
engineering disciplines too. like chemical 
metallurgical, civil, etc. 

C. D. Yadav 


Dr Yadav is with the Department of Chemical 
Engineering, University of Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada 
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Ultrasound tomography: bliss to doctors 
and engineers 



ARE BETTER MONSOON 
TEARS AHEAD ? 


I'.K. Misra 









T HAT winter of 1982 was the 
cruellest that north India faced. 
Cold waves, rain, snow and hail¬ 
storms swept the land in rapid 
succession, liven in May. when the heat 
would normally be scorching, there 
was a virtual return of winter with 
sharp showers, snow, hail and cold 
winds blowing again; the first half of 
the month indeed lamed out to be the 
wettest fortnight in the region in a 
century. 

Paradoxically, the monsoon that fol¬ 
lowed was poor, and over half the 
country received deficient rains. The 
drought was one of the worst in several 
decades, said the experts. And as if this 
was not enough, the winter of 1983 saw 
the rabi crop in noith India badly 
damaged hv cold spells, rain, snow and 
hail. 

The weather was behaving erratic, 
and it set economic planners worrying: 
was the weather cycle changing forever 
over this part ol the globe* The Govern¬ 
ment of India then appointed a com¬ 
mittee, headed by Prof. Yash Pal, Sci¬ 


entific Adviser to the Planning Com¬ 
mission, to study the question. But the 
committee found the changes in the 
weather pattern more apparent than 
real. 

The fact, however, is that the climate 
is never static. Every decade and every 
year differs from another in random 
fluctuations, though there is a broad 
trend underlying these fluctuations. To 
understand this trend is important for 
planning for the future. Looking at the 
past trend, and considering all the 
factors that influence rainfall, India can 
possibly look forward to excellent mon¬ 
soon conditions during the 1990s after 
a prolonged bad patch from 1965 
onwards. 

Basically, the chmate depends on the 
Sun. With a view to discerning the 
climatic changes of the Earth, climato¬ 
logists have in recent years begun an 
intensive study of the temperature 
changes on the Earth. This study had 
revealed that the Earth had warmed up 
slightly from the late 19th century upto 
the 1940s and cooled subsequently 


upto the 1970s. The worldwide average 
temperature rose by about 0.5°C (the 
average global surface temperature is 
about 13°C) from 1880 to 1940 and has 
fallen by 0.1" to 0.2°C since then. 
Climatologists had. till now tried to 
explain these temperature trends on 
the basis of two processes: (i) the 
warming caused by the increasing car- f 
bon dioxide build-up in the atmosphere 
(the greenhouse effect), and (ii) the 
variable cooling effect produced when 
great volcanic eruptions spread dust 
high into the atmosphere, blocking 
some of the heat from the Sun from 
reaching the Earth (volcanic eruption 
effect). 

Consequent of our increasing use of 
fossil fuels like coal and* oil, carbon 
dioxide has been accumulating in the 
atmosphere. When these fuels are 
burnt they produce carbon dioxide 
which is released into the atmosphere. 
This carbon dioxide lets in the short¬ 
wave radiation from the Sun, but it 
traps the long-wave radiation (infra 
red) emitted from the Earth’s surface. 
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India can possibly look forward to 
excellent monsoon conditions during the 
1990s after a prolonged bad patch 
since 1965 



1880 1900 1920 1940 

Fig. 1 The warming trend in the northern hemisphere 


thus wanning up the lower atmos¬ 
phere; this is the so-called “greenhouse 
effect”. Standard climatic models sug¬ 
gest that doubling the concentration of 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere will 
warm the Earth by about 2°C. Scien¬ 
tists say that by now the carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere has gone up by over 
^10 per cent of the level since 1890, 

; nearly half the increase having occur¬ 
red after the Second World War. If the 
standard calculations of greenhouse 
effect are taken as correct, it is 
apprehended that over the next 30 
years the Earth’s temperature is likely 
to rise by a full degree centigrade, 
unless other processes counteract this 
everincreasing influence. 

Volcanic eruptions have an opposite 
effect on the climate. The great volca¬ 
nic eruptions spread dust high into the 
stratosphere (layer of the atmosphere 
extending from about 13 km to 56 km). 
In course of-time, this dust envelops 
the stratosphere and blocks some of the 
solar radiation from reaching the 
Earth's surface. The greatest known 


volcanic eruption, that of Tambora in 
Indonesia in 1815, had belched 80 
cubic kilometres of ejceta into the 
upper atmosphere. This volcanic erup¬ 
tion produced what climatologists cal¬ 
led the ‘y&r of no summer 1 in the New 
England area of the United States and 
brought ice to London's Thames River. 
The great eruption of the Krakatoa 
volcano in August 1883 had reduced 
the incoming radiation by as much as 
25 per cent. Eighty years later, the 


Mount Agung eruption in Indonesia in '3 
March 1963, climatologists believe, , 
eventually contributed to the severe ’ 
winters in the northern hemisphere in., 
the mid 1960s. The explosion of the 
Chinchonal volcano in southeast Mex -) 
ico on 4 April 1982 had again thrown 
millions of tonnes of debris into the . 
upper atmosphere. The dust cloud * 
extended in a* band around the world, 
including over India, according to US 
scientists. This dust cloud, according 
to them, is likely to produce climatic ( 
changes similar to those observed after 
such eruptions in the past. ' 

Since the early part of the present , 
century was quiet in terms of volcanic 
eruptions, the warming trend observed ! 
during this period can be said to be a \ 
result of dust clearing from the stratos¬ 
phere. Similarly the recent cooling 
trend can be explained on the basis of 
the increasing volcanic activity. But in 
this scheme, the influence of carbon 
dioxide does not fit in. According to 
most climate modellers, the cat bon 
dioxide-induced warming would have 
dominated the volcanic influence and 
caused the Earth to continue warming 
alter the 1940s. What other factor is at 
work then’ 

In 1979, Jack Eddy of the High- 
Altitude Observatory in boulder, USA, 
dropped a bomb-shell that the Sun was 
shrinking. The shrinkage was at such a 
rate that if it continued the Sun would 
disappear within a hundred thousand 
years. Evidently, Eddy's discovery im¬ 
plied that the Sun is merely in a 
temporary phase of contraction, which 


Fig. 2 The Krakatoa volcano In Indonesia erupts , throwing enormous amount of lava , ash 
and mud Into the atmosphere. The dust , spreading very far,reduces the amount of solar 
radiation that reaches the Earth 
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How does a forecaster predict the daily weather? 


W EATHER forecasting is vital to 
shipping, aviation, agriculture and 
many other economic actuties Weather 
prediction techniques can be divided 
into two parts 

(i) Weather analysis, that is, the re 
construction of the current situation on 
the basis of thousands of surface and 
upper air meteorological observations 
taken simultaneously all over the world 
and exchanged between different fore¬ 
casting centres with the help of fast 
telecommunication channels These 
observations are plotted on various 
charts which are analysed, the forecas 
ter delineates areas where the lower 
atmosphere shows the presence of ver¬ 
tical motion marked moisture flux and 
atmospheric instability These factors 
are essential for the development and 
growth of rain-bearing clouds 
(u) Weather prediction using certain 
techniques not strictly based on any 
general theory Even today, virtually all 
prediction methods used are a mixture 
of subjectively assimilated experience, 
piecemeal statistical relationships and a 
certain amount of physical reasoning, 
there is no single consistent set of rules 
for judging Indeed the art of weather 
forecasting is not exdCtly scientific even 
today 
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F rom a theoretical point ol view if the 
initial state of the atmosphere and the 
laws that govern its motion were known, 
the future behaviour of the atmosphere 
can be predicted by mathematical de¬ 
ductions The set of hydrodynamic equa¬ 
tions which govern atmospheric mo¬ 
tions has been known since eariv in the 
nineteenth century and as early as in 
1858, the German hvdrodynamist, von 
Helmholtz, studied them as a possible 
means of dealing with meteorological 
problems But the equations were too 
difficult to solve analytically A turning 


Satellite pictures of the Andhra Pradesh 
cyclone as it developed end moved 
Inland on 4 and 5 October 1983 

point m the development of numerical 
weather prediction was the meteorolog¬ 
ist’s realisation that the general hyd- 
rodynamical equations could be solved 
in principle by purely numerical 
methods L P Richardson, a British 
meteorologist, designed and carried 
through a finite-difference scheme for 
solving the non-linear hydrodynamical 
equations for meteorological purposes 
This was the first genuine attempt at 
dynamical weather prediction In this 
Richardson encountered two formidable 
difficulties First the computational 
work was so great that there could be 
little hope of producing timely forecasts 
Richardson himself had estimated that it 
would take about 64,000 persons using 
table calculators just to predict weather 
as fast as it developed in nature, let alone 
gain on nature Second, Richardson's 
equations were oversensitive and even 
slight errors in the initial conditions 
would lead to large errors in predictions 


The major difficulties have now been 
circumvented Methods have been found 
to remove the oversensitivity of the 
prognostic equations, and the develop¬ 
ment of computers had solved the calcu¬ 
lation problem 

The oversensitivity of the prognostic 
equations were removed by a judicious 
use of the so-called “geostrophic approx¬ 
imation’ , first introduced by the British 
meteorologist, J G Charney. The 
atmosphere is always very close to a 
state of mechanical equilibrium and 
hence the horizontal pressure-gradient 
force is almost exactly in balance with 
the Coriolis force arising out of the 
rotation of the Earth This semi- 
empirical relationship—the so-called 
'geostrophic wind approximation”—is 
invoked frequently in meteorological 
argument The simple dynamical model 
adopted by Charney could predict the 
behaviour of the largescale atmospheric 
disturbances with an accuracy compara¬ 
ble to that attained by an experienced 
weather forecaster But Charney’s sim¬ 
ple model could only predict how a 
disturbance moves once it is formed but 
not the formation and growth of new 
disturbances, which are the essence of 
all meteorological forecasts Many more 
general models have since been prop¬ 
osed, some of them capable of predicting 
growth of weather disturbances as well 
Today many dynamical modellers claim 

A radancope picture of a cyclone 



that the relatively crude methods of 
dynamical weather prediction arc 
already as effective as the subjective 
techniques used by skilled forecasters 
In their opinion they are accurate 
enough to justify putting them into 
practice 

In India, the application of numerical 
models in clay-to-day forecasting is 
beset with many problems First, the 
so-called "geostrophic assumption” does 
not strictly apply to the tropical region 
of the Indian subcontinent. Second, the 
computer requires a set of initial values 
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a network tf discrete points filling the 
tire area for which the prediction is to 
made. Although upper-air observa¬ 
tions are now much more frequent, 
more dense and more accurate, Indian 
meteorologists are still confronted with 
the problem of inadequate data from the 
vast oceanic areas surrounding the 
country and also from countries beyond 
our western frontiers. Mqor weather- 
producing systems like depressions, cyc¬ 
lones and hurricanes form and intensify 
over the oceans but dynamical modellers 
have to depend entirely on the manipu¬ 
lated data fed to the computer for the 
vast oceanic area. Over the Atlantic and 

« e Pacific, observations recorded by 
?ather reconnaissance aircraft are util¬ 
ised over such data-sparse regions. 
Nevertheless, the various prognostic 
weather charts issued daily by the 
numerical weather forecasting division 
of India Meteorological Department 
serve as a powerful feedback in com¬ 
plementing the existing conventional 
weather prediction techniques. 

The cloud photographs received day 
and night from the polar orbiting satel¬ 
lites as well as geostationary satellites 
enable the forecaster to maintain a 
constant vigil over the formation, inten- 
t sification and movements of tropical 
cyclones. India's own geostationary 
satellite insat-ib sends pictures of the 
atmosphere every half-an-hour. Eight 
cyclone detection radars installed on the 
east and west coasts watch for any 
possible threat from cyclones and hurri¬ 
canes. 



Satellite pictures show the distribu¬ 
tion of clouds over a region, and by 
studying a sequence of such pictures one 
can work out bow fast the clouds are 
moving. One can also calculate the sea 
surface temperature from satellite pic¬ 
tures; the sea surface temperature influ¬ 
ences the development and movement of 
clouds. However, satellite pictures can 
help in estimating wind velocities in 
only those atmospheric levels where 
.clouds are formed. If there is no cloud, 
f one cannot deduce wind velocities from 
the Picture*. p « M . 


must soon be halted and reversed. 
Close on the heels of the startling claim 
by Eddy, David Dunham and his col¬ 
leagues in the USA concluded in De¬ 
cember 1980 that between 1715 and 
the 1970s the Sun had shrunk by 0.34 
second of arc (the Sun has an angular 
diameter of 32 minutes of arc) and that 
between 1976 and 1979 there was no 
measurable change in the solar radius. 
Simultaneously, John Parkinson and 
his colleagues in the UK suggested that 
the Sun’s size varied with a cycle of 
about 80 years. And then in 1981, 
Ronald Gilliland, USA, concluded from 
a battery of statistical tests that there 
was an overall decline in the solar 
diameter of about 0.1 second of arc per 
century since the early 1700s. By 
resorting to standard statistical tests 
aimed at revealing small and regular 
changes in the pattern of variability, he 
also showed that the periodic variation 
in the Sun’s radius repeated in a cycle 
of 76 years. This almost exactly fitted 
with the periodic variation suggested 
earlier by Parkinson. 

The best fit between theoretical cal¬ 
culations and actual observations is 
obtained if this factor, the solar varia¬ 
bility, is incorporated in the model of 
global temperature variation. As the 
size of the Sun varies, so also its heat 
output Gilliland’s model suggests a 
24-year lag between the maximum of 
solar size and the peak warmth pro¬ 
duced by it on the Earth Oust as 22 
June is the day of longest sunshine but 
the maximum warming of the northern 
hemisphere occurs much later because 
of the cumulative addition of heat, the 
day being greater than the night). The 
warming trend during the early part of 
the century is now explained to have 
been caused by a combination of solar 
and volcanic influences. 

During the first four decades of this 
century, for instance, western Europe 
experienced less severe winters. By 
1938, the ice cover over the Arctic 
Ocean had retreated farther north than 
ever before in modem times. The 
dustbowl in North America during the 
1930s was the result of a combination 
of these two factors. Prom about 1940 
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to 1970, both the solar and volcanic 
influences were acting to cool the 
Earth. And this cooling was more than 
compensating the warming produced 
by the rapid build-up of carbon dioxide. 
There had been a sharp increase in the 
frequency of severe winters over 
Europe since about the 1940s. The 
extent of ice over the Norwegian and 
Barents Sea had also started increasing 
since about 1940 and by 1962 its extent 
in this sector was apparently greater 
than at any time since the 1880s. 

The Indian summer monsoon and the 
solar cycle 

In this century the Sun had attained 
the maximum of its 76-year cycle of 
variability in 1911 and a minimum in 
1949. The peak warmth produced due 
to the maximum solar diameter was 
around 1935 (because of the 24-year 
lag mentioned, earlier) and the max¬ 
imum solar cooling due to the mini¬ 
mum solar diameter was around 1973. 
Figure 5 shows the schematic variation 
of global temperature associated with 
this solar cycle alone for the period 
1860 to 2010. The number of sub¬ 
divisions (in per cent) in India which 
experienced deficient or scanty rainfall 
during monsoon months from 1875 to 
1983 has also been plotted in the same 
figure. 

The period 1916 to 1954 saw a warm 
solar epoch and another warm epoch is 
to commence from 1992 onwards. The 
warm epochs cause a general streng¬ 
thening of the circumpolar westerlies 
(the so-called strong zonal circulation) 
because of the increased availability of 
solar energy (Fig. 3). During the period 
of strong zonal circulation the sub¬ 
tropical anticyclones develop more in¬ 
tensely and move toward higher lati¬ 
tudes compared to its normal position 
(30-35") North or South latitude (also 
known as Horse latitude). Relatively 
long, small-amplitude waves which 
characterise the circumpolar westerlies 
during the period of strong zonal 
circulation remain restricted to mid- 
latitudes only (Fig. 4a). Troughs in 
circumpolar westerlies do not extend 
very far south into the subtropical 
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; ■ latitudes. A smaller number of “west- 
am disturbances" |low pressure areas 
'% which generally form over the Mediter- 
>' ranean come over north India after 
crossing Iraq. Iran. Afghanistan and 
Pakistan and then move away further 
!. eastwards across the Himalayas. 
i Though on occasion they appear as 
; cyclonic circulations (circulation rotat- 
v ing in the anticlockwise direction in 
the northern hemisphere) in the tro¬ 
posphere, they generally come over 
India in the form of troughs in-the 
circumpolar westerlies (Fig. 4). In 
association with these disturbances, 
north India experiences rain, snow and 
hailstorms during winter, pre¬ 
monsoon and post-monsoon months. If 
they come over India during monsoon 
months, they generally lead to the 
- Stoppage of rainfall over central and 
north India) move across north India 




Fig. 4 The extreme circulation types. The 
circumpolar westerlies do not Mow at 
straight currents but ahow wavelike oscilla- 
thna marked by troughs (T) and rtdgu 
(ft), (a) Strong tonal circulation allowing 
monsoon nlns to extend troll to the north. 


(b) Wiak tonal circulation suppressing the 
northward extent of monsoon mins 


during the winter. This leads to de¬ 
creased winter precipitation over north 
India and the Himalayas. In the tropics, 
the meridional circulation (Fig. 3) 
becomes strong and extends well to the 





Fig. 3 Wind blows From areas of high atmospheric pressure to those of low pressure. 
There Is a low-pressure belt about the equator and two low-pressure belts around the 
Antic and Antarctic circles. There are two high-pressure belts at about 30‘-35‘ north and 
south of the equator known as subtropical highs or sub-tropical anticyclones. In tire 
northern hemisphere, northward mid southward moving currents get transformed Into 
westerly and easterly winds respectively due to the rotation of the Earth. Westerly winds 
which blow from the subtropical anticyclones towards the Arctic and Antarctic 
low-pressure belts are known as circumpolar westerlies. The tropical meridional (north 
and south) circulation cell extends from the equatorial low-pressure belt to the 
subtropical high-pressure belt. Considering the northern hemisphere, warm and moist air 
rises near the equatorial low-pressure belt, moves aloft northwards as south winds, 
descends near the subtropical high-pressure belt as cold and dry at and then moves 
towards the equatorial low-pressure bolt as low level northerly winds A: the trop i cal 
aaaridkmti cell (Hadley Catt). Bs the polar tout cell. C: middle latitudinal cell. B: easterly 
winds, and IF; westerly winds 


north. Consequently, the monsoon sea¬ 
son gets prolonged and more rains 
occur over the tropics. Thus it is seen 
that winter rains (December to Febru¬ 
ary) and summer monsoon (June to 
September) rains over the tropics and 
the adjoining sub-tropica! region are 
negatively correlated, that is, good 
winter rains will mean poor rains in thp 
summer monsoon. An analysis of the 
rainfall records of India from 1875 to 
1970 had also shown that the winter 
precipitation over northwest India is 
negatively correlated to summer mon¬ 
soon rainfall in both northwest and 
peninsular India. Henry F. Blanford 
(the then chief Meteorological Reporter 
to the Govt, of India) had postulated as 
early as 1884 that an unusual amount 
of precipitation over northern India 
and the Himalayas in winter may cause 
the succeeding summer rainfall to be 
poor over India. Since the monsoon J 
rainfall forms the bulk of the annual 
rainfall in India, a good winter precipi¬ 
tation is generally an ominous sign of a 
bad monsoon. The year 1982 proved to 
be a striking example. 

Figure 5 shows that during the 
34-year warm period from 1921 to 
1954, there were only four occasions 
when more than 30 per cent sub¬ 
divisions received deficient rainfall. 
The good rainfall period extended 
further upto 1964 even after the begin¬ 
ning of the cold solar period from 1955. 

In fact, the years 1942 to 1950'and,/ 
from 1953 to 1964 have been the best 1 
years of monsoon rainfall in the 109- 
year period (1875 to 1983). 

During the last one century, there 
were two cold epochs—1878-1916 and 
another that started in 1954 and ex¬ 
pected to last till 1992 (Fig. 5). The 
cold epochs cause a general weakening 
of the circumpolar westerlies (the so- 
called weak zonal circulation) because 
of the reduced solar energy supply. 
During the period of weak zonal circu¬ 
lation, the sub-tropical anticyclone is 
less developed and moves very much 
south of its normal position. Relatively 
short, large-amplitude waves develop 
in the circumpolar westerlies and the 
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Fig 5 The sbaaoidalamm represents tin schematic variation ofglobal temperature (tut 
to scale) UMcbM with On tolar qrck. Tht muster of mMMitei (In par cant) ha 
India raeaMng defkknt rainfall tinea 1875 hat alto boon plotted 


strongest westerly flow tends to flow at 
comparatively low latitudes (Pig. 4b). 
The troughs in tropospheric westerlies 
extend Into the sub-tropics and even 
into tropical latitudes. A greater num¬ 
ber of “western disturbances” move 
across north India during winters lead¬ 
ing to increased precipitation over 
"Horthwest India and a greater snowfall 
Over the Himalayas. South of the sub¬ 
tropical anticyclone, the tropical meri¬ 
dional circulation contracts and the 
monsoon rains do not extend far north. 
As the rains in many subtropical re¬ 
gions are associated with the seasonal 
migration of the equatorial rainfall 
belt, the narrowing of this rainfall belt 
causes many rainfall seasons to become 
shorter. 

During the First cold epoch (1878- 
1916), India experienced a number of 
\ severe droughts between 1891 and 
* 1915 (Pig. 5). This dry spell actually 
extended upto 1920. During the 30- 
year period from 1891 to 1920, there 
were 10 occasions when monsoon rains 
foiled over more than 30 per cent 
sub-divisions. The tropical rainfall also 
decreased abruptly at the end of the 
19th century over tropical Australia, 
parts of the Pacific, Colombia, Mexico, 
north-east Brazil, the Caribbean, Afri¬ 
ca, southwest Asia and Ceylon. This 
widespread drought lasted—with some 
interruptions—at least for 15 years. 
l Similarly, in the current second cold 
' epoch (1954-1992) also there had been 
several largescale failures of monsoon 
rainfall over India between 1965 and 
1982. Out of a total of 35 sub-division* 
rainfall deficiencies occurred in 11 to 
14 sub-divisions in 1965, 1966, 1968, 
1974 and 1982, in 17 sub-divisions in 
1979 and in as many as 21 sub¬ 
divisions in 1972. 

The next two 'decades 
The solar diameter is approaching 
another maximum in 1987. This will 
contribute to warming the planet upto 
the year 2010 which will, in turn, add 
to the everincreasing greenhouse 
effect. The combined warming influ- 
fence is likely to cause during the 1990s 
' a return of the excellent climatic condi¬ 
tion for agriculture that prevailed over 


India during 1921 to 1954. India can 
possibly look forward to an excellent 
monsoon condition during the 1990s. 

A look at Fig. 5 will show that the 
bad monsoon years which started to¬ 
wards the middle of the first cold epoch 
around 1891 continued till 1920, even 
after the beginning of the warm epoch 
in 1916. If we assume a similar trend 
during the current cold epoch, mon¬ 
soon rainfall over India may turn out to 
be somewhat deficient till 1990. But 
the everincreasing greenhouse effect 
consequent of carbon dioxide accumu¬ 
lation may however hasten the return 
of good monsoon years even before 
1990. However, there is always a cer¬ 
tain amount of uncertainty in any 
long-range prediction. After the erup¬ 
tion of the Mexican volcano in 1982, 
many experts predicted a fall in world 
temperature in 1983, but 1983 proved 
to be the fourth warmest year on 
record. 1981 being the warmest year 
ever recorded in the northern hemis¬ 
phere. And contrary to the prediction 
of many weather experts, 1983 proved 
to be an excellent monsoon year for 
India and the country harvested a 
record foodgrain production of nearly 
150 million tonnes in 1983-84. (India 
Meteorological Department had pre¬ 
dicted normal monsoon rainfall over 
India during 1983) 

The warming influence of the in¬ 
creased solar diameter is now in conso¬ 
nance with the greenhouse effect 
whereas during the past 30 years they 
had been counterbalancing each other. 
The combined influence, it is 
apprehended, might give rise to a 
much more rapid and pronounced 
warming of the Earth than has pre¬ 
viously been thought likely. Beyond the 
turn of the centuiy, this rapid warming 
may lead to conditions hitherto unseen 
on the Earth. So for the Earth had 
experienced a maximum fluctuation of 
about +0.4" Celsius about its mean 
temperature. A further rise by another 


0.2° may lead to catastrophic results. If 
the mean temperature of the Earth 
increases by as little as one degree 
Celsius from its mean value, ecologists 
warn that a cataclysmic chain reaction 
will be set in motion: the polar ice caps 
will start melting: consequently, the 
ocean level will rise so much that all 
coastal cities will get submerged in 
course of time; and weather conditions 
will change so drastically that all plant 
and animal life will be severely affected 
and many fertile lands will tum into 
deserts. 

The weather over different parts of 
the globe undergoes seasonal changes 
with the movement of the Sun. The 
global atmospheric circulation pattern 
always adjusts itself in such a manner 
as to minimise the glaring disparity 
between places. During summer when 
the temperatures reach unbearable 
limits over any part of the globe, 
processes like blowing of cool breese, 
rain, thundershowers, etc are set In 
motion to minimise the thermal effect 
To summarise, we can say that nature 
devises means against abnormal en¬ 
vironmental changes. At the tum of the 
new century, as the Earth approaches a 
superthermal state, processes may start 
working to bring it back within permis¬ 
sible temperature limits. Severe volca¬ 
nic eruptions and earthquakes are the 
two processes which can help cool the 
planet. Will our planet face a chain of 
severe volcanic eruptions and earth¬ 
quakes with the tum of the new 
century? 

Mr. Hurt. is Director of the Area Cyclone 
Warning Centre, Bombay. After Joining the Mia 
Meteorological Department In 1963. he worked 
as a senior forecaster at the Bombay Interna¬ 
tional Airport for ten years From 1973 to 1976, 
he was the chief forecaster at the Meteorological 
Centre, Gauhatl, which caters to the meteorolo¬ 
gical needs of seven easternmost States. Since 
1976. ha has been working as the chief forecaster 
at the Area Cyclone Warning Centre, Bombay. 
His Balds of research Include tropical revolving 
storm, hailstorms and other severe local storms. 
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C00KIN8 A PROGRAM 

S. Arun-Kumar R. Chandrasekhar Kamal Lodaya Paritosh Pandya R. Ramamjjun 


W E now have a general idea of 
what a computer is and what 
it can do. The next obvious 
question is—how to make 
the computer do what we want? In 
other words, given a problem how do 
we attempt a solution with the help of a 
computer? 

This process is called programming. 
The programming process involves 
three phases of activity: 

(i) formulating the problem precisely 

(ii) envisaging the solution to the prob¬ 
lem as a sequence of actions 

(iii)translating these actions to instruc¬ 
tions executable by a computer. 
The second phase, known as algor¬ 
ithm deve l opment, forms the central 
part of this activity. We shall first see 
what algorithms are before going to 
each one of the above in detail. 

An algorithm is a method, outlined 
as a sequence of steps, to arrive at the 
solution to a given problem. For exam¬ 
ple, to find the number of days between 
15-Feb-1984 and 21-Mar-1984, one 
could use the three-step algorithm: 

□ Find the number of days after 15- 
Feb-1984 before l-Mar-1984; 

□ Find the number of days after 29- 
Feb-1984 before 21-Mar-1984; 

□ Add the two to get the answer. 

To devise an algorithm, we need 
neither a computer nor a programming 
language. Indeed, mathematicians 
have been familiar with the notion of 
an algorithm for centuries. The word 
algorithm is derived from Al- 
Khwarizmi, the eminent ninth century 
mathematician and author of The 
Astronomy Tables, Arithmetic and 
Algebra. In fact, we devise algorithms 
frequently in everyday life. For exam¬ 
ple. to cook pulao for 10 people, a 
housewife may use the following algor¬ 
ithm (recipg). 


Wash 5 cops of nee and drain 
the water; 

Cut the vegetables; 

Take 4 tablespoons of ghee and 
fry the vegetables with garam 
masala; 

When the vegetables are quarter 
done add rice and fry some more; 


When the mixture starts leaving 
the pan add 8 cups of water, salt 
and a pinch of turmeric and 
cook; 

Garnish with fried nuts and 
raisins. 


Another familiar example of an 
algorithm is the use of a route map to 
find directions to a destination. An 
important characteristic of an algor¬ 
ithm is that it guarantees the required 
result in a finite time. Expressed in 
computer science parlance, an algor¬ 
ithm should, by definition, terminate. 

We can say, briefly, that an algor¬ 
ithm is nothing but a computational 
method or a procedure to carry out the 
required task. To use the most efficient 
algorithm for the given problem would 
be the aim of a programmer. With this 
idea of an algorithm in mind, we 
analyse the programming process. 

Problem specification 

The most important and perhaps the 
most difficult step in programming is 
formulating the problem precisely. 
Programmers find that many of their 
troubles arise from the fact that the 
specification of the problem is incor¬ 
rect, ambiguous or incomplete. When 
we say that a program works, we only 
mean that it works within some given 
specification. Once the specification is 
changed the program may become 
quite useless. 

Consider the algorithm for making 
pulao. We know that it works when we 
have 10 guests, but if we change the 
specification and attempt to feed 100 
people, it does not work at all! We can 
of course change the program to work 
for feeding N people, where the value of 
N is taken as input at the time of 
execution. Howe'er, when we want to 
cook pulao for 500 people, even the 
method of preparation may change 
drastically. For example, instead of 
fiying the vegetables and rice one after 
another and then cooking, we' may 
have to cook together rice and veget¬ 
ables in a huge vessel, and then fry it. 
Indeed, this problem is fairly common 
in Computer Science, particularly so in 


business data processing: as the 
volume of data increases, the structure 
of algorithms may also change. 

In fact, the specification for the 
pulao program is rather incomplete, 
because it just says “pulao has to be 
served for 10 people”, without specify¬ 
ing when (after all, nobody is going to 
wait too long for the pulao to get 
ready). If it has to be ready within say, 
twenty minutes, the program simply 
does not work! To do the job fast, one 
may need several vessels and cook on 
many stoves in parallel and employ 
more than one person to cut veget¬ 
ables. Such distributed solutions are 
common in Computer Science, where 
many programs are executed in parallel 
to carry out a task. 

Thus, problem formulation includes 
the specification of available resources 
and expected performance levels. Then 
we go on to design algorithms which 
use only available resources and meet 
the performance requirements. Analys¬ 
ing a program to find out how much 
time it would take to execute on any 
given computer and what resources it 
would need is known as complexity 
analysis. 

In general, how do we go about 
writing proper program specifications? 
There are no clear cut rules for this, 
but an example might help. Let us 
write a program that goes through a 
list of students and their marks to pick 
the student who has got the maximum 
marks. Let us attempt a precise specifi¬ 
cation for this program.The statement 
of the problem should be as unambi¬ 
guous as possible (some formal lan¬ 
guage like mathematical logic may be 
needed for stating the problem). 

We spell out the problem explicitly 
in the following terms. 

A) Let L be the list of students and 
marks. Symbolically we write 
l=<n,m> where N is a student’s name 
and M is N’s marks. The problem is to 
find x such that <x, max> is in this list 
and is also such that max is the highest 
marks in the list. 

Obviously the data needed is the list 
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L. Further, we have to specify the 
source and form of data clearly: 

B) The data file student contains the 
list L. Bach element of L is in the form: 
a 30-letter name, followed by 3-digit 
marks. 

'* The output needed has also to be 
duplicitly specified: 

C) Type the name and marks of a 
student who has scored maximum with 
a suitable message. 

(Note that the specification is unfair in 
a sense—even if many students have 
scored the highest, only one name gets 
printed!) 

The specifications should also in- 
r elude details of what should be done in 
yb case the required information is not 
available: 

D) If the student file is empty or if it 
contains data not in the specified form 
or if any student has marks more than 
100, print an error message. 

It is sometimes necessary,to specify 
performance requirements like speed, 
memory required, frequency of prog¬ 
ram usage, volume of data etc. For our 
example, however, y/e may like to 
specify a different type of efficiency 
r requirement: 

E) Once a student is found to have 100 
marks, stop processing. 

Specifications also serve documenta¬ 
tion purposes. When different persons 
of a programming team work together 
on a package (a set of programs for one 
application), the specification provides 
a way of communicating details about 
the program. For large application 
programs in business data proces¬ 
sing,. it is common for the systems 
analyst to write the specifications while 
several programmers write the prog¬ 
rams. Further, program specifica- 
r tions serve as a contract between the 
programmer and the user and play the 


role of an arbitrator in any argument 
between them. 

Flowcharts and Algorithmic languages 

Once the problem specifications are 
made clear, we start thinking about a 
solution. One question arises immedi¬ 
ately; after we formulate a solution, 
how are we to articulate it as a 
sequence of actions? 

Our first step is to classify the data 
into two groups. Those whose values 
are known and those whose values are 
unknown. With each unknown, we 
associate a variable with a suitably 
chosen name. Any data whose value is 
known and remains unchanged is edi¬ 
ted a constant. A variable may be 
thought of as a memory location which 
holds different values at different 
times. If x is a variable and v is any 
value, we shall use the notation, 
x v 

to denote that whatever value was 
present in the location x is erased and a 
new value v is put in. This is called 
assignment. What if we have data 
items which require not just one loca¬ 
tion, but many? In such a situation, it 


is customary to use array variables—an 
array is a sequence of locations referred 
to by a single variable name. If marks is 
an array variable, we write marks (1) to 
denote the first element of the array, 
marks (5) to denote the fifth element 
and so on. In fact, marks (J) will denote 
the Jth element in the array. J is called 
an index variable—of the array marks. 

The actions or operations to be 
executed are specified in terms of the 
variables. Many programmers use flow¬ 
charts for this purpose. In a flowchart 
actions are symbolically represented by 
boxes and the sequencing by arrows 
connecting these boxes. Though the 
boxes are normally square, decisions 
are distinguished by diamond-shaped 
ones. Above is an example of a flow¬ 
chart. Special symbols are used in 
flowcharts to indicate some other de¬ 
tails, which we shall not consider here. 

A m^jor problem with flowcharts is 
that they can be very difficult to 
understand. It is more so as the size of 
the program gets large. When flow 
charts run into several pages one has to 
pore over a maze of arrows and follow 
the sequence of operations through 
complicated routes. When this is the 
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situation, mistakes can easily creep in. 
This becomes unavoidable when the 
program fails to work and has to be 
looked into and corrected. (In the 
programmer's jargon, we are looking 
for a bug in the program so that we 
can debug it.) 

An alternative approach is to recog¬ 
nise that some basic instruction pat¬ 
terns appear often in flowcharts and to 
build an algorithmic language using 
such patterns as basic units (con¬ 
structs). The main basic patterns we 
come across are: 

□ The conditional execution, where a 
condition determines which set of 
instructions is to be executed 

□ The iterative execution (commonly 
called a loop), where a condition 
determines how many times a given 
set of instructions is to be repeatedly 
executed. 

The box alongside gives such an 
algorithmic language and we build our 
programs based on this. 

Planning a program 

Now we can write specifications for a 
given problem and are also familiar 
with the language* constructs into 
which we need to translate the solu¬ 
tion. How do we proceed to the task of 
finding the solution that meets the 
specifications? The answer to this de¬ 
pends on the problem-solving methods 
we resort to. 

One of the mosi important program¬ 
ming strategies advocated in Computer 
Science is called stepwise refinement. 
We start with a specification, rewrite it 
as a set of sub-specifications, take each 
one of these and repeat the process till 
each line can directly be translated into 
a statement in the algorithmic lan¬ 
guage 

Let us now return to the student- 
marks example and write a program 
We use two array variables NAME and 
marks, and a variable I to index the 
arrays. N is a variable which can hold a 
name and m, marks. Let max be the 
variable which will eventually contain 
the position of the maximum marks in 
the array marks, tot will hold the total 
number of students. 


AlgoMmic language 

The statements in foe algorithmic lan¬ 
guage are: 

Assignment Statement: 

variable expression 
Conditional Statement: 

If condition then {statements I}' 
else (statements 2 > 

If condition is true execute the statements 
in 1, otherwise execute those in 2. 
Repetitive Statement: 

while condition do {statements} 
.Execute statements inside braces as long 
as the condition is true 
Input Statement: 

read from filename (data-to-be-read) 
Output Statement: 

print (data-to-be-printed) 
Continuation Statement: 
skip 

Do nothing and move to next statement 
Sequencing of statements: 

' Statement 1: Statement 2 
Execute Statement 1 first and then 
Statement 2 
Comments: 

(comment some description) 

The comment is not executed; it serves 
only to explain the algorithm. 


To start with, let us write the prob¬ 
lem specification as a set of commands 
which the computer should execute to 
find the maximum: 

□ Read names and marks from the file 
student and store it in arrays name 
and MARKS respectively; 

□ Find the maximum .value in the 
array marks and put index in max; 

□ Print name (MAX) and marks imax> 

However, the computer cannot ex¬ 
ecute these commands as they are. So 
we go on to refine the program by way 
of breaking up each command into 
many simpler onto. 

First, the third subspecification in 
the above can be translated into our 
algorithmic language as: 

Print ("The student who has the 
maximum marks is". NAME (MAX), 
“and he/she has got —marks (MAX), 
“marks”) 


The first sub-specification can be 
rewritten as: 

read a student's name and, his/her 
marks into the next available posi¬ 
tion in the arrays name and marks 

repeat this process until the en¬ 
tire STUDENT file is read 
To do this it is necessary to know, 
which locations in the array are avail- 1 
able. Initially all these are available and 
we can start with the first and fill up all 
the rest one after another. 

Since the process has to be repeated 
till the end of the student file is 
reached, the following while loop sug¬ 
gests itself: 
tot «- 0; 

while not end of 'student' file do 
{read from 'student' <n. mi. 

(comment increment tot to get next avail¬ 
able position) 

TOT—TOT+l; 

NAME ITOTI—N, MARKS ITOT|«-M 

(comment tot has the total number of 
students in file) 

Now we can go about finding the 
maximum. Let us first write a simpler 
program. 

Given two numbers x and Y. find MAX2 the 
maximum of foe two. 

The obvious solution is to compare 
them and find which is greater, 
if x>y then (max2<- x) 

else (MAX2-Y) 

Let us now extend the problem to 
find the maximum of three numbers 
instead of two; we need one more 
statement: 

if x>Y then (max3«-x) 
else (max3*-y) 
if z>MAX3 then {max3«-z} 
else (skip) 

We compared X and Y. stored their 
maximum in MAX3 and compared that 
with z. This suggests the following 
strategy for finding the maximum of K 
numbers: 

find maximum of J numbers in maxk: 
if J+lth number> maxk then (maxk 
«—J+ lth number} 
else {skip} 

repeat this process varying J from 2 to 
K-l 

Since the comparison process is the 
same for the first two numbers as for 
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the rest, there is no need to compare 
them explicitly. One way would be to 
arbitrarily assign the first number to 
max and compare this with the second 
number onwards. 

*»AX«— first number; I«-2; 
while I< K do 

{if Ith number > max then {max — ith 

number) 

el* (skip); 

M+l} 

As we want to find the position of the 
maximum number rather than the 
number itself, we use max to hold the 
position of the current maximum 
rather than the maximum value itself: 
max—1; I*— 2: 
while I < tot do 

{if MARKS 1| >MARKS (MAX) then {MAX—1} 
else {skip}; 

1—1+1} 

Putting all the parts together, we get 
, the algorithm given in program version 
r *l. When we examine the algorithm, we 
find that only specifications A, B and C 
have been satisfied. To satisfy the 
specification D requires some error 
handling. The refinement of the file¬ 
reading part has to be modified to 
include this. An algorithm including 
such a modification is shown in prog¬ 
ram version II. Modifying the program 
to satisfy the efficiency requirement E 
would mean changing the structure of 
the program. This is left as an exercise 
for the interested reader. 

V IVegrams Veraioo I 

Variables: I, n. m. max. tut; Arrays: name, 
marks: 

TOT—0; 

Road file: 

while not end of ‘student file do 
{read from 'student (N,Mk 

* TOT—TOT+1; 

NAME (TOO—N; MARKS (TOT)—M}: 

Find maximum: 

max— I; It-2; 

while I<S TOT do 

{ if MARKS [11 > MARKS {MAXI then (MAX 

«-i> 

else (skip): 

14-1+1} 

Print 

print Hhe student who has got the 
fKudnwm misteis”, make frwfrk “and 
rwshelMg^kNMK>tMA)g l a |iaRdi> , 1 

_ ± —---- fc.. 


rmgnw:Vdcsloaa 

VsrikMe* i,h.m.max,iup. Amps: Mte, 

MARKS; 

If ‘student fUets empty then 
{ print ('student file is empty’)} 

'tor—0; 

Rttdfik: 

While aotend of Tmnetfp file do 
{read frond ‘student (n, M); 
if m> 100 or data not in form then 
{ print (‘tncorrect data' n. m, 
‘—rejected’)} 
else 

{tot—tot+1: 

NAME HOTI — N. NARKS (TOT) — M}: 
Find maximum: 
max — 1:14-2: 
while K tot do 
{if MARKS A > MARKS IMAXI then 
{MAX —1} 

else {skip}; 

1—1 + 1} 

Print result: 

print {“The student who has got the 
maximum marits is", KAMI IMAX1, "and 
he/she has got”, masks |maxi, “marks"} 


Cheeking program correctness 

The program version II is better than 
the version I because it also performs 
input variation checks. However, both 
of them have a serious bug. We advise 
the reader to pause at this moment and 
try to discover the bug for herself. The 
answer and suggestions for debugging 
are given at the end of the article. 

This raises a serious doubt—though 
we seemed to be proceeding carefully, 
this bug has crept in! Usually, prog¬ 
rammers check their programs by hand 
for some test cases and then run them 
on the computer with more test data. 
In the process, many bugs are weeded 
out, but some unforeseen ones'may 
arise much later, if it should happen 
long after the program is written or if 
the program is very large, the prog¬ 
rammer will be put under stress 
during debugging. This is where the 
ingenuity and skill of the programmer 
plays a major part: a good programmer 
takes into account all possibilities 
while developing the program. 

Such a situation is decidedly intoler¬ 
able when computers are used in critic¬ 


al applications like missile control, 
surgical operations in clinics etc. Dur¬ 
ing the 1970s there have been many 
research efforts towards mathematical¬ 
ly proving that a written program 
meets the given specifications. A 
methodology of programming has also 
been suggested where the program and 
its proof are developed hand-in-hand. 
Attempts are also being made to rele¬ 
gate this job of proving a program to 
the computer itself. In fact, such prog¬ 
ram verifiers do exist for some prog¬ 
ramming languages. There are also 
research efforts where the computer 
directly reads specifications written in 
some specification language and 
attempts to synthesise its own program 
to solve the problem. 

So far we have concentrated in 
developing programs. Analysing and 
improving a given program is a more 
complicated task. We shall tackle this 
problem in the next article. □ 
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O BSERVING variable stars can he great 
fun. It is one branch at stellar astro¬ 
nomy where an amateur can also do some 
useful work. Variable stars are those that 
change in brightness over periods ranging 
from a few hours to a year or more. 

Variable stars can be divided into three 
distinct classes: regular, semiregular and 
irregular. The regular variables are of great 
importance to astronomers as some of them 
have greatly aided our understanding of the 
universe. 

Further, variable stars tall into two 
groups: extrinsic and intrinsic. In the 
extrinsic type the variability arises from 
causes outside the body of the star. Algol 
and Beta Lyrae fall into this group. Intrinsic 
variables are those whose variability arises 
from the stars own instability. The Cepheid 
variables are representative of this group 

Measuring brightness 

The observation of variable stars is a 
matter of measuring in some way the 
apparent brightness of a star at some 
particular instant. Therefore for visual 
observation, one chooses stars with large 
variations in brightness and those within 
the telescope's aperture. 

Under the most favourable conditions the 
normal human eye is just capable of 
glimpsing stars of magnitude 6.5. Whence 
it can be deduced that the magnitude m of 
the faintest star visible with a telescope with 
aperture D mm is 
m* 7.1+5 log D 

which agrees closely with the result 
arrived at by assuming that a 25 mm 
objective will show stars to the 9th magni¬ 
tude. 


THE GALACTMi BEACONS 
variable stars 



The minimum aperture (x-axis) needed to observe a star of a given magnitude (y-axisl 
and the best magnification range (along the bars) are shown 


Apparent and absolute magnitude 

Apparent or visual magnitude refers to 
the apparent brightness of a celestial body. 
The brighter the object the lower is its 
magnitude. The brilliant star Aldebaran m 
Taurus is of magnitude 1. The faintest stars 
normally visible to the naked eye (sharp) 
are of magnitude 6. The brightest stars have 
zero or, in a few cases negative magnitudes 
Sirius, the most brilliant star in the sky has 
a magnitude -1.4. On the other hand»the 
largest telescope can show stars as faint as 
+23 in magnitude. A star of the first 
magnitude is one hundred times as bright 
as a star of magnitude six. It is important to 
know that a star’s apparent magnitude is 
not a reliable key to its luminosity. The pole 
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star (mag. 2) seems nearly three times 
fainter than Sirius, but since it is much*; 
more remote from us it should be more' 
luminous than Sirius 
On the stellar scale, the brightest planet 
Venus has a magnitude of about -4.b. Full 
moon -12 and the Sun -27 
Absolute magnitude is the apparent mag' 
nitude from a distance of 10 paisecs or 
32.6 light years. At this distance Smus 
would have a value of +1.3, whereas the 
pole star would be a brilliant object o( 
magnitude -4.6. Absolute magnitude is, 
therefore, a measure of the star’s real 
luminosity. The absolute magnitude of our 
Sun is +4.8, so that from a distance of 10 
parsecs it would be a dim object. j 
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Tht Big Dippar 


The northern circumpolar semiregular variable Z Ursae Maoris 
In the constellation Ursa Major (Saptarishi) is particularly well 
suited for the beginner (above). The chart alongside covering 
the close vicinity of the variable should be used for telescopic 
observation . The stars are represented as different sire dots 
Indicating their brightness. The numbers next to some stars are 
their magnitudes 
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Delta Cephei hi printing variable. As it 
swells and contracts its brightness varies 


Algol—an ecHpeing binary. Variations are 
due to a companion which eclipses the 
main star 


A semtngular variable. Mira is such a star 
with a long period 


Before you start observing the variable 
stars it is necessary to acquaint yourself 
with the sky and constellations. For this a 
good atlas is necessary (Nortan’s star Atlas, 
Tirion's sky Atlas. American Association of 
Variable Star Observers Atlas are invalu¬ 
able). Next an instrument for making the 
observations in the form of a telescope is 
needed. The most popular telescope used is 
short focus (f/5 to f/8) Newtonian reflector 
"with an aperture of 150 mm or more. 

Delta Cephei 

In our astronomy club at Nasik, a new 
and very active member asked me recently 
“If I were to start observing a variable star 
tomorrow night what do 1 begin with?' 1 

“Delta Cephei" I said without hesitation. 

Why did I choose Delta Cephei so quickly 
from the thousands of variable stars visible 
from here? This is an ideal star to start with 
for many good reasons. 

First of all, the star should be easily 
located. Secondly, it should preferably be 
^between fifth and seventh magnitude so 
that it can be observed with only a 
minimum of optical aid—a small aperture 
telescope or binocular. Delta Cephei which 
forms a lovely triangle with Zeta and 
Epsilon in the constellation Cepheus fulfils 
these requirements. For Zeta at visual 3.6 
and Epsilon at 4.2 make ideal comparison 
stars for estimating its brightness. Delta 
Cephei belongs to a group of variables 
called Cepheid Variables. Its variation is 
regular and accurate over a period of several 
days. It erqoys a leisurely decline to mini¬ 
mum followed by a last minute rush to 
maximum brightness. Delta Cephei is so 
bright because it is much bigger than the 
Sun and hence more luminous. At it^ 
brightest Delta Cephei is easily visible at 
magnitude 3.6 and at its faintest it drops 
tftily to 4.3. It has a period of 5 days 9 hours 
and Its regularity is precise to a fraction of a 
second. If you estimate its brightness every¬ 


day or two you will soon see how it seems to 
pulsate to the slow measured beat of a 
cosmic folk song. 

Though the constellation Cepheus is not 
too easy to identify, at the North it can best 
be recognised by thinking of it as a little 
'house' with a peaked roof. Delta Cephei lies 
near the bottom left corner of the ‘house’. 

A relationship between the luminosity 
and period of brightness variation of 
Cepheids was discovered by the Harvard 
astronomer Henrietta Leavitta in 1908. She 
found that the brightest Cepheids had the 
longest periods from her observations of 
these stars in the Small Magellanic Cloud, a 
nearby galaxy to our own. 

Comparing the absolute magnitude of a 
Cepheid obtained from its period with the 
observed magnitude, its distance can be 
estimated. Measuring stellar distances is a 
trick y problem as the method of parallax 
can be used for the nearest stars. Farther 
out than about 200 light years the method 
becomes decidedly inaccurate and statistic¬ 
al techniques have to be applied. The 
period—luminosity law of Cepheid is thus a 
valuable tool for measuring not only the 
distance of the Cepheid itself hut also of the 
star cluster or galaxy in which it may be 
situated. It is this property of these wonder¬ 
ful stars that prompted Henrietta to suggest 
that they can serve as gaiactic beacons 
for finding stellar distances. 

So when you begin observing Delta 
Cephei you will be examining an important 
part of history as well and your observations 
will be a replay of the careful research done 
by Henrietta. The light curve of Delta Cephei 
(magnitude variation with time) is shown 
above. These variables display regular varia¬ 
tions climbing sharply to a maximum and 
dropping off slowly with periods ranging 
from a day to several weeks. They are, in 
fact, pulsating stars—expanding and con¬ 
tracting, giving off most light before they 
are at their largest. 


Some other variables 

Mira (in Latin, the wonderful) in the 
constellation Cetus is also among the 
better known variables. Although it has 
been known to attain 3rd magnitude it can 
slip down .to magnitude to become 
invisible to the naked eye for most of its 
period of fluctuation which is about 47 
weeks. Mira is a red giant star. Antares is 
another red giant star to vary irregularly 
and it lies in Scorpius. Betelgeuse, the red 
giant in Orion ,al$o behaves in a similar 
fashion but the variation is not so great. 

Variable stars which have completely 
predictable periods are the eclipsing binar¬ 
ies. If two close stars revolve around each 
other, when one passes in front of the other 
the total amount of light coming our way 
will get reduced provided the plane of the 
orbit is suitably positioned. Algo) (in Latin, 
eye of the demon) in Perseus is a fine 
example with a period of just under 3 days. 
There are also some eclipsing binaries in 
which one of the components is intrinsical¬ 
ly variable. 

Flare stars, novae and supemovae are 
known as eruptive variables. Flare stars are 
usually dim red dwarfs, which can some¬ 
times brighten hv several magnitudes in a 
matter of minutes. Our own Sun exhibits 
flares on a much smaller stale. 

Novae are stars that blaze up suddenly, 
taking a few days or less to reach maximum 
brightness (tens of thousand times its 
original) and then slowlv fade away into 
obscurity. Super novae, which may brighten 
up by a tactor of hundreds of millions are 
true celestial disasters, and are due to the 
almost complete disintegration of stars in 
awe-inspiring explosions. Some of them 
have even outshone their galaxies. 

Sudhakar Bhalerao 

Mr Hhalerao has been on ociwe amateur 
astronomer of Xasik, ten over two decades He i.s 
among those who regularly s<an the skies tot 
comets 
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D O you know why papayas are 
added to meat when it is being 
cooked? It is certainly not to 
give flavour to meat. The en¬ 
zyme, ‘Papain’ present in-papaya has 
the property of tenderising meat and 
helps in its faster cooking. One may 
wonder what are these wonderful 
1 agents (enzymes) that are responsible 
I for efficiently conducting coftiplicated 
' reactions under mild conditions of 
temperature and pressure. These are 
marvellous biological catalysts that 
sustain life on the Earth. They are 
responsible for controlling every che¬ 
mical reaction that occurs within a 
living cell. 

From antiquity, mankind has ex¬ 
ploited the catalytic process of enzymes 


for different purposes. Way back in 
7000 bc, Sumerians used yeast to 
convert sugar to alcohol and Egyptians 
used yeast to leaven bread. Ancient 
civilisation also made use of lactic acid 
bacteria for milk preservation. It was 
only in the beginning of this century 
that enzymes were shown to be respon¬ 
sible for all fermentation processes. 
Primitive man also recognised the 
effect of utilising plant and animal 
materials for food processing. First 
application of an extracellular enzyme 
probably occurred accidentally when 
milk was carried in bags made from 
goat stomach resulting in tastier solid 
food which we now call as cheese. It is 
known that cheese formation occurs 
due to renin, an enzyme present in the 


S. F. D’Souza 
G. B. Nadkami 

stomach lining. Also, animal faecal 
matter when applied to the flesh side of 
hide resulted in softening of leather 
(SCIENCE TODAY, February 1984). 
Hundreds of years passed before the 
active ingredients in excreta were identi¬ 
fied as proteases (enzymes that break 
proteins) thus making it possible to 
substitute pancreatic or mold enzymes 
for bating of hides. 

From these early beginnings in fer¬ 
mentation, cheese-making and curing 
of leather, enzyme application has 
spread to textile and paper industries, 
nutrition, foods, pharmaceuticals and 
medicine. Even though several 
thousands of different enzymes are, 
produced by animals, plants and micro¬ 
organisms, only a small percentage 


» 


IFE depends on a complex network 
of chemical reactions that are taking 
place in a Iwmg system. Special chemic¬ 
als called enzymes are responsible for 
these reactions. They are the catalysts of 
life and are found m every living cell, 
breaking big molecules into smaller ones . 

Enzymes are pro tern molecules made 
up of chants of ammo acids. They are very 
specific in their function. This means that 
a particular enzyme can control reactions 
involving only one particular kind of 
substance or group of closely related 
substances The substance on which the 
enzyme acts is called its substrate. 

The shape ot an enzyme plays an 
important role in the specificity of an 
enzyme. Each enzyme has a three-dimen¬ 
sional shape having an area on its surface 


which takes part in the chemical reac¬ 
tion. This is the active site of an enzyme. 
The substrate also has similar shaped 
molecules that fit exactly into the active 
site. The substrate molecules fit into the 
enzyme molecules rather like a lock and 
key. No other key would fit that lock. 
When the enzyme and substrate are 
matched up, the chemical reaction pro¬ 
ceeds to give rise to products and the 
enzyme is released. Many such reactions 
can occur within a minute's time. 

In addition to a substrate many en¬ 
zymes require other smaU molecular 
weight chemical compounds called coen¬ 
zymes tor their activity. A coenzyme may 
be an orqamc molecule, often a vitamin 
derivative, m a metal ion. It mostly 
participates directly in the catalytic reac 


tion. The same coenzyme may be associ¬ 
ated with many enzymes which catalyse 
different reactions. Many vitamins that 
we take in our*diet, m fact, serve as 
important coenzymes in a living cell. 
Coenzymes,like enzymes,are continuous¬ 
ly being regenerated in the cells. 

Some chemicals are capable of stop¬ 
ping an enzyme working for a short time, 
some by getting m the way between 
enzyme and substrate molecules This is 
rather like japiming the lock by inserting 
a wrong key into position. The right key 
can make the lock work only if the wrong 
key is taken away. These substances are 
known as inhibitors which are of great 
importance m the held of medicine. 

S.F.D. 

G.B.N. 
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Immobilised enzyme technique results in pure products 
with considerable cost savings 


of enzymes has until recently been 
exploited and harnessed for commer¬ 
cial or industrial purposes. Unlike the 
conventional chemical catalysts that 
are used in industries, enzymes can 
operate with a high degree of efficiency 
and specificity under extremely mild 
conditions of pH (acidity), temperature 
and pressure thus obviating severe 
processing conditions and saving ener¬ 
gy. However, until recently, industrial 
use of enzymes has been limited due to 
the high cost in obtaining them and 
their extreme instability on storage. 
Also, most commercial enzymes, being 
soluble are difficult to recover from the 
reactor effluents at the end of the 
catalytic process. This restricts the use 
of soluble enzymes to essentially batch- 
operations followed by disposal of these 
expensive enzyme - containing solu¬ 
tions. The feasibility and utility of 
enzymes could be greatly improved, if 
methods were developed for their easy 
recovery,'reuse and improvement in 
their stability. 

A possible approach to this problem 
is to attach enzymes onto a solid 
support material. Such an attachment 
immobilises or restricts the free move¬ 
ments of the enzyme molecules and 
renders them insoluble in aqueous 
media. An obvious advantage of the 
immobilised enzyme derivative is the 
ease with which it can be separated 
from reaction mixture, either by decan¬ 
tation or filtration. Thus, the catalyst 
can be used time and again resulting in 
considerable cost savings. Besides this, 
immobilised enzymes increase the pur¬ 
ity of products. Over the past few 
years, research has advanced to the 
point where the technological potential 
of such immobilised enzymes is begin¬ 
ning to be realised. Currently, a new 
area of specialisation—enzyme en¬ 
gineering—has emerged,which deals 
with the study of production, isolation, 
purification, immobilisation and use of 
enzymes on the process scale in effi¬ 
cient reactor systems. 

The first recorded use of an immobil¬ 
ised enzyme was by a Homan soldier 
who used a twig taken from a fig tree to 
stir and eventually curdle milk. It was 


not until 1951 that research in the field 
of immunology signalled the advent of 
covalently bound proteins. Since then a 
number of newer methods have been 
developed for immobilisation of en¬ 
zymes. 

Immobilisation techniques 

For the expression of activity by the 
immobilised enzyme it is necessary to 
retain the structural integrity of the 
enzyme without altering the amino 
acid residues at the site of catalysis, 
(see box on page 57). Five principle 
methods used for immobilising en¬ 
zymes include adsorption, entrapment, 
encapsulation, covalent bonding and 
cross-linking (see Fig. on page60). A 
combination of two or more of these 
methods may also be employed. No 
single immobilising system can he 
applicable to all enzymes in view of 
differences in the enzyme’s composi¬ 
tion, and overall charge distribution. 
The substrate characteristics may also 
influence the choice of the immobilis¬ 
ing system. 

Adsorption involves adhesion of a 
thin layer of enzyme molecules to solid 
supports. The solid support is provided 
by ion-exchangers like charcoal, silica- 
gel, glass beads, plastic-like resins etc. 
These are capable of exchanging ions 
bound to their surface for ions dis¬ 


persed in the solution. The enzyme 
ions are taken up by the resin in place 
of its own ions, thereby forming a tight 
bond. Practically, the method is very 
simple. It consists of the enzyme solu¬ 
tion being added to the solid support 
and stirred for a few minutes. The 
enzyme is adsorbed onto the support 
However, substrates of higher ionic 
strength can easily desorb the enzyme. 

Entrapment of enzymes offers the 
advantage of relatively mild reaction 
conditions without significant altera¬ 
tion in the protein. It is carried out 
using polymeric gels. The procedure 
involves the addition of enzyme to a 
solution of small molecular weight 
substances (monomers). By altering 
the temperature or by addition of 
gel - inducing chemicals, the monom¬ 
ers link to form polymers resulting in 
gel. The enzyme gets trapped in the 
gel-matrix. The pore size of the gel- 
matrix is controlled so that it is large 
enough for the small molecular weight 
substrate to freely diffuse in but not 
large enough for the trapped enzyme to 
diffuse out. 

Encapsulation is another method of 
immobilising enzymes. The enzymes in 
this method are enveloped in micro¬ 
capsules and in varied forms of mem¬ 
branes like nylon or collodion. These 


Use of Immobilised enzymes for treatment of Industrial wastes. The fermentor in the 
centre Is connected to a set of control instruments and coupled to a process computer 
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membranes are permeable to only low 
molecular weight chemicals and not to 
the enzymes and the macromolecules. 

The choice of a matrix for binding 
enzymes depends on the nature of 
physicochemical properties of the en¬ 
zyme and in its ultimate application. 

- Immobilisation of an enzyme can 
%lso be achieved by covalent bonding to 
it carrier through functional groups on 
the enzyme protein not essential for 
catalytic function. The covalent bond¬ 
ing of an enzyme is accomplished by a 
reaction with amino (N-) and carboxy 
(C-) terminal amino acids as well as 
reactive groups in the enzyme mole¬ 
cule like amino (-NH 2 ) group of lysine, 
carboxyl (-COOH) group of glutamic or 
aspartic acid, hydroxyphenyi groups of 
tyrosine, sulphydryl group of cysteine 
and hydroxyl group of serine. The 
attachment cannot be reversed easily 
by pH and ionic strength. However, it 
may alter the chemistry and reactivity 
of enzymes. In the extreme 
cases, the active site may be blocked 
through the chemical reaction involved 
in the attachment, thus rendering the 
enzyme inactive. But, various methods 
are available to protect the active site 
during attachment reactions. 

Another method of immobilisation is 
to cross-link enzymes using bifunc¬ 
tional reagents. In this method, the 
enzyme molecule is made to aggregate. 
These aggregates grow in size, become 
insoluble in water and fall out of the 
aqueous solution.* Cross-linking by it¬ 
self may find little practical application 
because of the drawbacks encountered 
such as high concentration of enzyme 
required and formation of fine insolu¬ 
ble precipitates. However, a combina¬ 
tion of adsorption followed by cross- 
linking may be more useful in immobi¬ 
lising enzymes. 

Immobilisation of whole cells of mic¬ 
ro-organisms is a better alternative 
to immobilisation of purified enzymes. 
This could obviate the necessity for 
extracting enzymes thus avoiding their 
inactivation during tedious and expen¬ 
sive enzyme-purification procedures. 
Also, enzymes are normally more 
stable when they are present in their 
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Hen egg white beadi used as an Insoluble support for immobilisation of enzymes and 
microbial cells 


natural state inside the cell than when 
they are isolated and purified. This may 
however, pose some limitations. Whole 
cells are impermeable to a number of 
substrates and products because of the 
diffusional barrier of the cell mem¬ 
brane. In such cases, cellular permea¬ 
bility needs to be enhanced by treat¬ 
ment with organic solvents like toluene 
or chloroform prior to their immobil¬ 
isation. Unlike immobilised pure en¬ 
zymes, immobilised whole cells will 
have a number of other undesirable 
enzymes which may lead to unwanted 
side reactions of both substrates and 
products thus decreasing the efficien¬ 
cy. Microbial cells, hence, need to be 
manipulated to reduce such enzymes 
that catalyse side reactions and induce 
high levels of the required enzyme 
prior to their immobilisation. 

A large number of biochemical 
transformation may require immobil¬ 
isation of not only a single enzyme 
system that catalyses one reaction, but 
also multienzyme systems that can 
carry out a complicated sequence of 
reactions. Thus, starch can be attached 
to glucose by the use of a single 
enzyme like glucoamylase. However, 
further conversion of glucose to alco¬ 
hol requires many enzymes. Such mul¬ 
ti-enzyme complexes can be tailor- 
made by binding different enzymes 
simultaneously on the same support.- 
Alternatively, immobilisation of whole 


cells or cellular organelles permits 
immobilisation of multistep and co¬ 
operative enzyme systems. Therefore, 
immobilised yeast cells would have all 
the enzymes necessary for the conver¬ 
sion of glucose to alcohol. 

Industrial applications 

The greatest immediate potential of 
matrix-supported (immobilised) en¬ 
zymes or whole cells lies in the food 
industry, pharmaceutical industry and 
in the waste treatment. One of the first 
processes scaled up to an industrial 
level was immobilised penicillin acylase 
for the production of semi-synthetic 
penicillins. More than 50 per cent of 
the 6-amino penicillanic acid is cur¬ 
rently produced enzymatically using 
the immobilised system. In the USA, 
about 1,300 tons ot immobilised glu¬ 
cose isomerase is used annually for 
production of about 3,000,000 tons of 
high fructose syrup. A number of 
immobilised enzymes »and microbial 
cells are employed in the preparation of 
L-malic acid, l.-aspartic acid, urocanic 
acid and resolution ol DL-amino acids 
in Japan. 

Hydrolysis of the residual proteins in 
beer (chill proofing of beer), which 
other* isc precipitate and give a 
cloudy appearance on storage, can be 
carried out by immobilised proteases. 
The immobilised enzyme process pre¬ 
vents the contamination of the final 
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Biological catalysts are now being exploited in an 
economically attractive fashion 


product. Similarly, pectinase has found 
use in the clarification of fruit juices. 
Residual glucose in several food pro¬ 
ducts can be removed by bound glucose 
oxidase to eliminate unwanted colour¬ 
ing reaction and taste alterations. Glu¬ 
cose oxidase can also be used to pro¬ 
duce gluc'inic acid which has many 
applications in food, pharmaceutical 
and detergent industries. The modifica¬ 
tion of steroids by immobilised multi¬ 
enzyme system and whole cells is also 
being extensively investigated specially 
in the synthesis of cortisol and predni¬ 
solone. Lactose — hydrolysed milk 
obtained using immobilised lactase 
would help a large number of people 
who cannot digest milk because of the 
deficiency of this enzyme in the intes¬ 
tine. Also, lactose-hydrolysed milk has 
found number of applications in dairy 
industry specially in the preparation of 
soft ice-creams. In the waste treat¬ 
ment. immobilised minobial cells can 
be used in the denitrification of water. 
Immobilised amylase is made use ofjin 
the treatment of waste waters from 


paper manufacturing units that con¬ 
tain colloidal starch and in the removal 
of phenols by phenol oxidase. 

Analytical applications 

The immobilised enzyme technology 
has given rise to innovation in new 
analytical techniques, especially in the 
field of electrochemical sensors (ion 
selective electrodes) and highly auto¬ 
mated enzymatic methods of analysis. 
Urea is detected by an ammonium ion 
(NH 4 ) electrode coated with urease. 
Similarly, glucose oxidase immobilised 
on oxygen electrode is used in direct 
and quick determination of glucose in 
blood and other fluids. A large number 
of such systems are available for the 
determination of cholesterol, amino 
acids, ethanol, asparagine, cyanide, 
methanol, etc. 

A new class of enzyme sensors called 
enzyme thermistors or thermal en¬ 
zyme probes have recently been de¬ 
veloped. It has become possible to 
measure heat associated with the reac¬ 
tion of an immobilised enzyme by 


using thermistor. Automated ana¬ 
lytical systems called “Enzymax" have 
been developed by coupling enzymes to 
the inside of the sample transfer tubes 
for continuous monitoring of pro¬ 
ducts. Determination of pollutants or 
other toxic compounds using immobil¬ 
ised enzymes has also been'possible. 
Thus, immobilised cholinesterase has 
found use in the detection of enzyme 
inhibitors from both air and water. 
Metal ions can also be detected using 
immobilised enzymes. A new technique 
called the volatile enzyme product 
method (VEP) based on mass spec¬ 
trometry and immobilised enzymes,has 
been developed for estimating any 
biochemical material involved in the 
enzyme catalysed reaction having a 
volatile product or substrate. 

Medical applications 

Many diseases, particularly inborn 
errors of metabolism are as a result of 
deficiency of certain enzymes. Direct 
administration of enzymes may lead to 
immunological reactions like hypersen- 


Different techniques of immobilising enzymes 
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sitivity, rejection, rapid removal and 
inactivation by the antibodies which 
are formed against these enzymes. 
However, the drawbacks can be easily 
overcome using immobilised enzymes. 
The feasible way to immobilise en¬ 
zymes for clinical therapy would be to 
entrap enzymes in a microcapsule of 
yed blood cells or liposomes or to the 
inner surface-polymeric tubes like 
nylon. In cases where encapsulated 
enzymes come in contact with blood 9 it 
may be desirable to complex 
them with heparin to prevent coagula¬ 
tion without the need of systematic 
heparinisation. It has also been possi¬ 
ble to immobilise heparinase (enzyme) 
on Sephadex heads. In cases where a 
patient is kept on a heart-lung 
machine, heparin is added to prevent 
clotting. However, heparin remains in 
i blood even after it is returned to the 
body. Due to the anti-clotting prop¬ 
erties of heparin, internal bleeding 
occurs. In order to prevent this, immo¬ 
bilised heparma.se can be used to re¬ 
move excess of heparin in blood. 

To carry out therapeutic action, 
enzymes need to be located specifically 
in certain tissues, organs or even in 
selected intracellular sites. Such 
targeting could he achieved by using 
artificial cells. By either varying the 
surface characteristics or by co¬ 
entrapment of some magnetic mate- 
f rial, it could be possible for enzymes to 
be taken up by specific cells. If the 
substrate to be acted upon is in the 
blood, the immobilised enzyme can be 
more conveniently used in an extra¬ 
corporeal system (see Fig.). Since 
the immobilised enzyme does not enter 
the body, it has become an obvious 
candidate for early applications in pa¬ 
tients. 

Based on these techniques, studies are 
being carried out to see the feasibility 
of replacing hereditary enzymes. Aspar- 
ginase has been found to 
be useful in the treatment of certain 
types of cancers. L-asparagine whicn is 
essential for the growth of tumour cells 
I but not for the normal cells, is broken 
' down by this system. The use of an 
extracorporeal shunt system as well as 



Extracorporeal shunt system 

subcutaneous implantation with im¬ 
mobilised L-asparagmase has proved to 
be more efficient than the direct admi¬ 
nistration of the enzyme. The immobil¬ 
ised enzymes could also be used for the 
construction of artificial kidneys, pan¬ 
creas, liver detoxifiers and biochemical 
fuel cells as a power source for cardiac 
pacemakers. For artificial kidney, mic¬ 
rocapsules containing urease are pack¬ 
ed in a column and connected to the 
patient's blood stream. Ammonia pro¬ 
duced by the action of urease can be 
removed by charcoal or ion-exchange 
resins, also encapsulated and packed in 
the column. Such a device is expected 
to modify bulky and costly dialysers 
currently in use. 

There are interesting possibilities 
within the field of immobilised bioca¬ 


talysts which will need concerted inter¬ 
disciplinary exercises involving chem¬ 
ists, biochemists, microbiologists, 
medical scientists, chemical engineers, 
and industrial processors to achieve the 
final goal. With the advent of other 
biotechnological disciplines like gene¬ 
tic engineering and tissue culture, it is 
sure that in the near future many 
existing enzyme applications will he 
replaced by immobilised systems and 
many new sytems will become com¬ 
mercially feasible. □ 

Or O’Souza is a biochemist m the Biochemistry 
and Fund ret hnoloqy Division, RARC, Bombay, 
with special interest m immobilised enzymes. 

Or Nadkamt heads the Biochemistry and Food 
Technology Division , Rhabha Atomic Research 
Centre (RARC), Bombay . and has carried out 
research in Enzymotoyy for oi'er 25 years. 
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SCIENCE CITY-to be 
or not to be? 


The proposed Science City, continues to draw scientists into a heated 
discussion. Surprisingly, however, neither the promoters of the proposed 
Science City nor the Government, has in any way responded; not even to make 
available details of the aims, objectives or plans of this venture. In response to 
Prof. Udgaonkar's viewpoints and our editorial calling for a debate (SCIENCE 
TODAY. March 1984, pages 9 and 16), quite a few of our readers have expressed 
their views. This response has been encouraging, though one would have 
expected it to be more enthusiastic. The silence, particularly of our senior 
scientists, policy makers and the scientists’ association is inexplicable and 
disturbing. It is possible that everyone is waiting for specific details and 
perhaps even these will not be forthcoming unless and until a strong public 
opinion is generated. Here we are publishing a few letters and will continue 
with the debate in the ensuing issues. 


T HE Science City that the Govern¬ 
ment of India proposes to set up at a 
cost of Rs.125 crores to attract Indian 
scientists working abroad, calls for 
careful planning and debate. The de¬ 
bate need not be acrimonious or pola¬ 
rise Indian scientists into camps of 
‘those for' and ‘those against'. The idea 
in itself is a laudable one and the 
motivations, from wherever they come, 
must also be in the best interests of 
promotion of science and technology in 
India. Yet the debate that the Editor of 
Science Today is seeking to launch, 
must take place. I am not sure if a 
'public debate’ will be of any help. But 
the views of more and more committed 
scientists, of the standing of Prof. 
Udgaonkar must be sought. The coun¬ 
sel of Indian scientists working in India 
should not go unheeded. 

‘Science culture', ‘scientific temper’ 
and ‘science-mindedness’ are fashion¬ 
able words today. So, statements on 
India, Indian scientists and our scien¬ 
tific culture, such as those by Or. A. N. 
Malviya in Nature, can at best be 
viewed for what they are: ponderous 
statements. They fall in line with the 
series of articles Mr. Khushwant Singh, 
then the Editor of The Illustrated 
Weekly of India had published in his 
magazine I k> had queried ‘Arc we the 
laziest people' 1 ’ ‘Are we the most 
jealous?' and so on ad nauseam. Nirad 
Chaudhari had called India a thousand 
names she did not deserve. V. S. 
Naipaul did his vehement hit. The 
worst was a series of articles that 
appeared in the West German maga¬ 
zine Der Spiegel on India The title 


devastatingly called India, ‘the sick 
giant of Asia’ ( der kranke Riese Asiens). 
What these writers did and continue to 
do unto the culture and civilisation of 
India is now being done by some Indian 
scientists settled in India and abroad 
unto Indian science. This is scientific 
masochism. 

I had somewhat strayed. I had myself 
stayed long enough ‘abroad’ to see that 
there is only a difference in degree and 
not in kind between the Indian scien¬ 
tist (that grumbles over India in India) 
and the one who does it from abroad. 
Inasmuch people like Or. A. N. Malviya 
are not ‘typical’. Therefore, the debate 
is also not expected to ensue between 
Indian scientists abroad and Indian 
scientists in India. 

Prof. Udgaonkar has put his finger 
on the precise point that needs to be 
debated: will Indian scientists working 
in India have the same privileges as are 
sought to be given, under the Science 
City scheme, to Indian scientists work¬ 
ing abroad? If the answer is no and the 
latter are given preferential treat¬ 
ment. then the Government of India 
will be unwillingly creating two classes 
of scientists. That would be the ‘most 
unkindest cut of all'. 

On the other hand may be the 
Government of India might create only 
two ‘categories' of scientists and not 
two ‘classes’. For class will be inherent. 
Science City or no Science City. Homi 
Bhabha's ringing words about the ‘test 
of an outstanding scientist', which 
Prof. Udgaonkar had reproduced, say it 
all. The City may be in the Nilgiris or in 
the plains. But the scientists working 



there can rise only as far as it is in them 
to rise. Commitment to the cause of 
science in India and personal and 
intense involvement alone can produce 
results in the Indian environment. A 
salubrious locale, well-equipped labor¬ 
atories, and munificent funding by a 
Government alone cannot produce 
good science nor technology. 

What we could do though is to create 
more centres of excellence in science; 
recognise excellence which, after all. 
must reside in the individual scientist, 
be he in India or abroad, and support 
his science. This latter asnect, which is 
being recognised by the Department of 
Science and Technology of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, is the very basis of the 
spectacular progress which German 
science made through the establish¬ 
ment of the Max-Planck Society (ini¬ 
tially Kaiser Wilhelm Cesellschaft). The 
central philosophy of the Society was to 
identify individual scientists of prom¬ 
ise—unmistakable promise—and sup¬ 
port them. Fortunately excellence, in 
science as in any other avocation, 
stands out. 

My own stand in the matter of the 
planned ‘Science City’ or Technology 
City’ would be: (1) The details have to 
be spelt out clearly before plunging 
headlong. (2) There is need for debate, 
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informed debate and this debate must 
take into consideration the views of 
Indian scientists. (3) If any one knew 
how to make the mare of Indian 
science go, then it must perforce be the 
leaders of Indian science working it out 
in the Indian context. Those of them 
who were seminal m creating the 
‘atmosphere’ for scientific work in In¬ 
dia must be a party to this expensive 
and well intended move. (4) Just as 
Caesar’s wife must be beyond suspi¬ 
cion, an undertaking so lofty in con¬ 
ception and so noble in intention must 
be able to stand public scrutinity. (5) 
Any ‘Science City’ put together in haste 
can only be a township housing scien¬ 
tists who will relate to one another only 
in their alienness and little else. 

Bhabha was apparently fond of a line 
from a verse by a Latin American ooet: 
‘Traveller, there are no paths. Paths are 
made by walking'. In wanting to lay the 
paths, the Government of India, in its 
anxiety to excel, must not create an 
asphalt jungle where no intellectual/ 
scientific blade of grass can grow. 


M. K, Chandrashekaran 


i 


■/. Chandrashekaran heads the Unit of Neuro - 
fology <£* Mechanisms of Behaviour, at the 
Madurai Kamaraj University, Madurai. 


S ince 1947, the Central Government 
has invested a considerable 
amount of money in setting up a chain 
of National Laboratories, Regional Re¬ 
search Laboratories and IITs. And, we 
have not yet been able to contribute 
sufficiently to the development of in¬ 
digenous technologies and industries 
so far. 

The very proposal of the new Scien¬ 
ce/Technology City also emphasises the 
same point. If we wanted to utilise the 
services and experience of the highly 
qualified and trained Indian scientists 
abroad, there were alternative ways of 
doing so. A large number of such 
persons with appropriate knowledge 
and experience could have been 
selected through the various Indian 
embassies and placed within the ex¬ 
isting set-up to develop new units 
based on their experience and, at the 
same time, appropriate for the develop¬ 
ment of new high technology indus¬ 
tries within the country. Even now, 
there is enough opportunity to plan 
and work in this direction by introduc¬ 
ing a more flexible system (allowing 
them more freedom for realisation of 
their concepts) in order to enable them 
to settle down happily. 

Finally, regarding capable man¬ 
power, the late Dr. Homi Bhabha, in 

tJt*. nyw* 


his presidential address to the then 
National Institute of Sciences of India 
(now insa) in 1963, pointed out the 
depleting effect of the National Labor¬ 
atories on our universities in his re¬ 
marks: “... It was then assumed, naive¬ 
ly, the posts in the chart could be filled 
by advertisement, forgetting that work¬ 
ers of appropriate and high level either 
do not exist in India, or can only be 
obtained at the sacrifice of some other 
institution, which thus becomes weak¬ 
er for it. Our universities weak as they 
always were, have been further 
weakened in this manner”. 

So, instead of proliferating new 
laboratories/institutions should we not 
strengthen our existing National 
Laboratories, IITs and the universities 
by placing the same foreign trained 
people in different sectors? In addition, 
we should try to effect better co¬ 
ordination between the industries on 
the one hand, * and the above- 
mentioned laboratories/institutions on 

the other. - „ „ . 

S. K. Cuba 

Prof. Cuba is Manager, Photometry, Peko Electro¬ 
nics A Electricals Ltd, Phillips India, Calcutta. 

1 entirely agree with the viewpoint 
expressed by Prof. Udgaonkar in your 
March 1984 issue. The concept of a 
‘Science City’ to be manned by expatri¬ 
ate scientists is short-sighted and 
counterproductive in the long run. It is 
an affront to our scientists. 

There are two factors which promote 
such ideas: a mixed attitude of ’servil¬ 
ity’ and ‘glamour about anything west¬ 
ern’, and selfish motives on the part of 
expatriate scientists and their prom¬ 
oters here. The concept of a Science 
City i« very much against our desire for 
self-reliance and a blow to our national 
pride. Not only does it demoralise the 
scientists who are working here, but 
also there is every likelihood of third 
rate migrants flooding the Science City 
and wasting our resources. There is a 
remote possibility of some of these 
acting as spies also! Our scientists and 
their organisations should protest 

,#alra * ,his - K. R. rnui 

Or, Prasad works at Ttrupati, Andhra Pradesh. 
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Narayan Dharap 


M It's so exciting!" he whined. 

“Well, you have the whole of tomorrow to 
enjoy it/' she said firmly and marched out 
of the room, clicking off the light as she 
passed the doorway. 

For a moment Vtfay felt angry, but his 
eyes, heavy with sleep, were already 
closing... 

And in his dreams they were all there! 

t uperman and Luke Skywalker, Flash Gor¬ 
an and'Magnus Robot fighter... Heroes 
indeed! With glorious abandon they gal¬ 
loped across star-spangled galaxies, 
swooped through the air, drove like the very 
devil... these men with iron fists and nerves 
of steel... such indeed is the stuff of 
dreams... 

Mother had reason to worry about Vijay 
who was barely thirteen and in the 
ninth standard. But lately he seemed to 
have turned into a prodigious bibliophile. 
Not that he neglected his studies or games; 
but he read in all his spare moments. He was 
a sensitive dreamy child, ready to embark 
upon a vivid trip into the world of fantasy at 
the slightest encouragement.... describing 
with relish the heroic feats and dastardly 
villainies of his dream-figures. Vijay’s fanci¬ 
ful yarns worried his mother. Words! 
Words! she thought; does he know the 
meaning of even one! But Father, professor 
of sociology in the small town college, 
seemed quite unperturbed. Boys will be 
boys, he said. 

But she forgot these thoughts when she 
watched Vijay playing for hours on blazing 
Sunday afternoons or sitting with his ears 
glued to the radio listening to the cricket 
commentary... Maybe his father is right 
after all! She lelt her son would soon 
outgrow these boyish fantasies... 

By the time the school show got over by 
eight o'clock, it had become quite dark. The 
streets were deserted. Vijay left his friends* 
at the bus-stop and started for home. Now 
that Mother was not with him, he could 
take his favourite short-cut. Near the third 
lamppost after the’stop, a side fence had 
come down; Vijay jumped across thj thorny 
hedge, climbed over a couple of stone stiles 
and struck across an empty plot. 

The plot had always been vacant as far 
back as Vijay could remember. The colony 
had conveniently turned it into a strolling- 
green for the grown-ups and a play-ground 
for the kids; on summer evening, the place 
was a veritable mein; but this winter night, 
m the dark grounds were deserted, bungalows 
I huddled round the grassy oval bathed in 
starlight, the buildings seemed remote and 
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withdrawn but for their windows, faint, 
frosted squares of light. 

Vijay glanced up. The moonless night sky 
was blazoned with stars which glittered and 
twinkled like diamond dust across the 
velvety black. For a moment he even forgot 
the cold, so glorious was the sight. He 
remembered something about Jupiter and 
Mars... one a faint yellow and the other an 
angry red... Vijay didn’t know their posi¬ 
tions, or even whether they would be up 
there at all; but he kept on looking up. all 
the same. 

And suddenly he saw the two points of 
light. One yellow, the other red; both 
twinkling and moving. For a moment, he 
was confused. Stars should be colourless 
and planets shouldn't twinkle... and neither 
of them should move thus... because these 
two points of lights were moving, faster and 
ever faster, approaching, swooping down 
towards him.. 

Only then did he become aware of the 
sound. It was as if someone had turned the 
radio full volume. All the instruments in 
the world seemed to have joined in... the 
wailing strings, the sighing flutes, the beats 
of the bass drum... For a moment he 
remembered an English movie he had seen 
with his father.... but no! This was no 
discordant cacophony,.. this sound, which 
filled the dark winter night, and wrenched 
at his very soul, was the sweetest thing he 
had ever heard... 

Then he forgot the sound. The twinkling 
lights were very nearly upon him; and he 
saw they were no ordinary lights; it was 
more of a glow; an aura with softer colours 
showing now and then.... The lights came 
on, without a sound, without a whisper and 
settled down, as radiant and iridescent as a 
soap-bubble... 

Vijay’s heart was hammering with excite¬ 
ment... five paces from him was a strange, 
glittering object from the heavens. It looked 


like a plastic cage, but he could not be sure. 
He had to shield his eyes against the 
coruscating emerald greens, golden yel¬ 
lows, pure reds, sunset oranges, and deep 
violets 

The sound died away; the night became 
still; but for a curious moment Vijay felt the 
sound within his body; all atoms vibrating 
and straining to a curious rhythm... 

Vijay was m a quandary; he didn’t know 
whether to stand or run. Then he just stood 
where he was. 

VIJAY' 

He started at the sudden call. He swung 
around to look for the caller.... He was 
alone; he and this strange machine from 
the stars* 

VIJAY' 

The call was repeated; though the syll¬ 
ables were clear, yet there was something 
lacking, it was like the compulsive tick-tock 
ot a clock, a whisper of the breeze... but oh! 
how clear! how crystal clear! 

Suddenly Vijay felt utterly lonely and 
lost, lie became afraid. 

VIJAY' [JQNT UK AFRAID 1 THERE'S NO REASON TO 
HE SO SCARED' TAKJf A HOLD ON YOURSELF, VIJAY! 

The sounds rushed at him from all sides, 
from the stars, from the trees, even through 
the ground .. 

“Who is it! I don't see anybody!" After a 
considerable lapse of time, Vijay found 
enough courage to whisper into the dark 
night. 

WE ARK YOUR FRIENDS VIJAY' 

“Oil. hut who are you' Where are you 
speaking I rum!" 

YES' YES' WE RE CUM INC. TO THAT' BUT WOULD 
YOU MAKE A PROMISE NOT TO HE SCARED' 

Viiay said nothing. He just stood and 
stared. 

VIJAA, TELL PS ONE THINC.. DOES OUR VOICE 
SCARF. YOU’ THE TRUTH, VIJAY' 

And now that Vijay thought about it... 
No 1 He felt no fear at the voice, indeed it ftlt 
like a deal, lollv friend . a real friend... no; 
he telt no fe,n in him 

“No, No' I won’t run away' Tell me!" 

V (AY WE l OME PROM MARS' WE ARE MARTIANS! 

Martians! Vijay gasped. But recently he 
had learnt that Mars was a lifeless planet... 
and if they were indeed Martians, why 
should they come to a small town like this? 
They could easily go to some big city like 
London, New York. Moscow or at least 
Bombay . No* No 1 somebody was playing a 
joke on him . 

VUAY' THIS IS NO JOKF/ THIS IS THE ABSOLUTE 
TRUTH' 

' Oh, but how can it be' Mars has no air, 
no water...” 
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DON'T WE LIVE THERE' 

’‘But how can you prove that you are 
from Mars?" 

OH 1 WL'RE GOING ROl Nil IN CIRCLES. ISNT II' 

“And why should you come here? Sup¬ 
posing that you are from Mars, that is*" 

ONE THING AT A TIML. VIJAY’ WE 0 SOON PROVE 
TO YOU THAT WE RE INDEED F ROM MARS’ WOULD 
YOU LISTEN TO US 1ILI THEN' 

"But why did you come to me?" 

ITS A BIT COMPLICATED. VIJAY IF YOU HAVE 
SOME PATIENC E YOL LL UNDERSTAND EVERY 
THING—SO LISTEN 10 US - WE LIVE ON MARS IN 
PACT HAVE KEEN DOING SO FOR THE LAST MILLION 
YEARS OR SO WHATEVER YOUR BOOKS MAY SAY' 
AND THIS MACHINE-WHAT DO YOU CALL YOUR 
MACHINES THAT GO TRAVELLING IN SPACE' 
"Spaceships." Vijay said promptly. 

AND A CLUMSY WORD. TOO* WE CALL OURS 
CHITAR -SO OUR CHITAR HAD BEEN RETURNING 
PROM A DEEP SPACE VOYAGE WE HAD GONE FAR 
IN THE SPACE BEYOND OUR SOLAR SYSTEM - AND 
WHILE WE WERE PASSING BY YOUR EARTH. WE 
HAD TROUBLE IN OUR MAIN ENGINES THE CHITAR 
LOST ALL VELOCITY AND STOOD STILL IN SPACE - 
WE CANNOT PROCEED UNLESS WE REPAIR THE 
DAMAGE AND THAT S WHY WE ARE HERE 
Vijay heard this fantastic story in spell¬ 
bound silence. For the moment he believed 
all that was told to him. And he had the 
most curious feeling thai a man/creature 
with a voice like that cannot lie. 

"Oh! But how can I help you? You should 
gone to teacher or better still, a College 
Professor ... is it not*" 

The voice sounded sad as it answered 
Vijay. INDEED TIIATS JUST WHAT WK TRIED 
FIRST.. HUT. BIT SOMEHOW IT UOULDNT 
WORK- 

"But why* They should know all about 
machines'" 

NOT THAT. VIJAY' THEY DON T HE 11 EVE t S' 
"What do you mean'’ Vij.iv was at a loss. 

VIJAY. NOW PAY CLOSE CITI.N1 ION TO US IlOW 

are we convulsing with yoi * vvl are not 

SPELLING our WORDS BY MOUTH SYLIAHLL BY 
SYLLABLE AS VOl. IXI WK ARE TALKING MINIl 10 
MIND - WE CREATE THE THOUGHTS IN YOUR 
BRAIN AND MIND DO YOU KNOW WHAT THIS IV 
"No." Vijay sounded wistful 
WEIL IT DOESN'T MAITEM NEAIIY BUT Do 
YOU KNOW WHY WF CAN T\l h WITH YOU BFCAI’SI 
YOU BEIICVK IN US' 

This was totally beyond Vijay In fact his 
first idea had been that somebody was 
playing tricks on him. Believing and not 
believing he felt that somehow he was 
missing the point 

VIJAY, WE CAN READ YOUR TIIOI >GI IT S NOW THIS 
IS A BIT Dimu iT. till PI I AM 1 , TRY TO UNDER 
STAND MAY BKYOl DON'T BELIEVE THAT WE HAVE 
REALLY COME FROM MARS BUT IN YOUR HEART 
OF HEARTS YOU BELIEVE THAT THERE IS LIFE ON 
MARS. DONT YOU. NOW' 

"Oh. yes' yes!” Vijay said, remembering 
his dreams. 

THAT'S IT' IT IS ONLY THOSE WHO BELIEVE IN-LS 


WHO CAN COMMUNICATE WITH US THUS - AND 
YOU ARE ONE OF THEM. VIJAY' 

"But what do you want? What possible 
help can I give?" 

WE WANT CERTAIN THINGS - WHERE CAN WE 
GET THEM.' THERE MUST BE SUCH PUCES WHERE 
YOU GET THINGS-- 

This talk of "things" and "places" was 
altogether too vague for Vijay; hut he 
thought over it for some time - places 
where you get things - of course! They 
were enquiring about shops! 

"Oh, yes, we have such places' But they 


must have closed down long ago - it is too 
late now..." 

THEN WE WONT GET ANYTHING NOW' 

“No -you will have to wait. 

HOW. ' 

They must have used a word lor “time". 
Vijay thought. "A long time till the 
sun comes up - may he twelve hours 
This talk of time reminded Vijay how late 
the hour was. He was already late He had to 
go. Mother and Father must already he sick 
with worry and anxiety Thev seemed to 
read his thoughts. 

VIJAY Will YOI C'lMI IIIRI VVHLN IIII^L 
.SHOPS OPEN' 

“But I haven't even seen you' How shall I 
know you''* 

THAT S TRUE AND WK MIL \ MIT SI RANGE 
LOOKING 

All oi a sudden, a pit tine mse before 
Viiays mu id s eye It w;h <m aili.s! s mugin 
aiv sketch of Martians a nealure jhonl 
three feet high, with spindly arms and legs, 
a face like a ripe pumpkin, two filament-like 
antennae sprouting in f »l.nc of the ears 
no 1 NO’ The voice tame hurnedlv vvi: 
AREN r LIKE I HAT 

‘Then how am I to know you*’ 

WELL 11 \N APPEAR IIKI s MAN I OR A s| l< 1 RI 
WHILE AT LEAS I - - t A11 ML BY MY NAME 
“And what’s your name.''" 
gogwam’ came the voue. and my partners 

NAME IS GOGRAN’ IS EVLRYIHING CLEAR NOW' 
"And you will be here"*' Promise? ’ 


VIJAY, WE NEVER BREAK OUR WORD 

“Then 1 shall be here in the morning." 

YES - DONT FORGET. VIJAY... 

Before the words died out. the strange 
music started again. The shining machine 
shifted and raised itself off the ground. For 
a breathless second, it floated like an 
iridescent sphere of glass, and then it slowly 
rose; up and up; the lights merged into one 
another; fainter and fainter; and finally 
was merely one of the millions of celestial 
lights. 


Something wrenched at his very soul; he 
felt a soh coming up, he hlmked once and 
then rushed home through the suddenly 
empty cold deserted night 
Vijav was perfectly right in assuming that 
Father and Mother would he wmried When 
he leached home, mothei was standing at 
(lie gate, uneasily looking up and down the 
street. She saw Vijay Irorn a long yv;iv oft 
and came to meet him hurriedly 
“Vijay! Where have you been all this 
time*" her face was almost comic in its 
rehel 'We were so w'TiM-d 

F*.i a moment Vijay didn L know wlial to 
say. 

"Your father has twice been to your 
school, Vijay," she said. “He found the boys 
gone and the school locked. It is now half 
past ten' I am of a nnnd Oh 1 here tomes 
youi lathi i 1 " 

Father tame tip Hie street, furiously 
pushing a bicycle, lie saw Vijay, heaved a 
great sight of relief and carried the cycle 
inside Generally, he was never angry with 
Vijav. hut tonight Viia.y was scared stiff. He 
came in the house, but didn't let go 
Mother's hand Father had seated himself in 
a deep armchair and was wiping the pers 
piration off his face. Vijay stood before him, 
his head hung down. 

"Come on! Out with it!" Father war, 
restraining himself with an obvious effort. 
“Where have you been, Vijay?" 
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Vijay said nothing. 

“How many times have I told you to 
return home at the proper hour? Nights are 
dark, streets deserted, so many thugs and 
rogues are on the prowl ... haven't you 
sense enough to know that we might be 
worrying about you?” 

“Yes, Father,” Vijay mumbled. 

“Then tell me where you've been all this 

t nel” 

Vijay's tongue stuck at the words. Sud- 
nly he knew that they would never believe 
him! 

“Come on! Out with itl" Father's voice 
was rising^ 

Vijay stood silent, uneasy and miserable. 
“Vijay, for the last time, tell me the truth! 
If you've committed any mistake, confess 
it—but tell me the truth—otherwise....” 

“Oh Vuay!” Mother said, “Tell him! Don't 
be so adamant!" 

Vijay felt the futility of it all. Even if he 
told the truth they wouldn’t believe a word 
of it; and it he kept silent...that won’t help 
matters either...And through no fault of 
his...his eyes began to smart, and a big, 
shining tear welled out of his eye. 

“Oh 1 This is the limrt!" Shouted father. "I 
haven’t even touched you yet... but 1 see 
that I'll have to. shortly." 

Choking and stumbling, Vijay blurted out 
everything. But to his own ears the story 
sounded contrived and impossible. But 
what could he do’ 

“Lights? Music’ Martians? Ha! Vijay! You 
think I'm a fool’ Tell me the truth...." 

Poor Vuay stated hack in hot-faced confu 
sion. 

The result was inevitable* five strokes on 
his palm No dinner. Vijay was locked up in 
his mom. 

His hand hurt like the devil. But the 
humiliation was even mo’t painful. Sob¬ 
bing and snivelling, Vijay was tossing about 
on the bed when Mother tiptoed in. 

“Asleep. Vijav’" She whispered. Vijay was 
angry with her; he didn't sav a word. 
Mother came in and sat hy him, gently 
stioking the boy’s hair and tearful face. 
“Vijay, here's a glass of milk," sV said 
Vijay had left house at half past three for 
the school show. He was awtully hungry- 
...but he hid his head under his arm and 
said nothing. 

“Oh darling! Oh Vijay, you've had no¬ 
thing to eat since morning. Do take this 
milk, for my sake, baby...” 

Vijay clenched his mouth shut, but he 
, couldn’t keep the sob back. His mother kept 
on stroking his hair. 

“Oh, hush, honey! Don't cry so! Why 


didn’t you tell your father the truth, dear?” 

And what had he done, then? Sobs 
wracked his small body and tears came in 
floods. Mother silently picked him up and 
held him to her breast. When the fury of his 
emotions had subsided somewhat, she 
again held the glass of milk to him. He 
gulped it down and snuggled close to his 
mother. He never knew when he fell asleep 
and when mother left him. 

Vijay snapped out of his sleep with the 
first lilting strain of the strange music. The 
music! The dark room was throbbing with 
the bewitching strains. 

vijay' The call of Gogram! 

“Don’t speak a word to me 1 ” Vijay spat 
out in the darkness. 

OH VIJAY! Wt: KNOW WHAT HAS HAPPENED' AND 
BELIEVE ME. WE ARE VERY VERY SORRY FOR IT! 
Birr NOW YOU KNOW WHY WE COULDN'T GO TO 
ANYBODY ELSE BUT YOU! THIS IS THE PRICE OP 
DISBELIEF' 

In spite of his anger, he was already 
listening attentively. 

VUAY, WE CANT COMMUNICATE WITH ANYONE 
ELSE* WE KNOW THAT YOU'VE SUFFERED A LOT 
TODAY ON OUR ACCOUNT BUT VIJAY, YOU HAVE TO 
BE FAITHFUL TO SOMETHING IN LIKE, ISNT IT' 
WHATEVER OTHERS MIGHT SAY OR DO' 

Vijay didn’t understand all of it, but 
somehow, he felt that it was true and 
proper He kept on listening silently. 

SO WILL YOU COME TOMORROW' WE NEED YOUR 
HELP' 

“And suppose I don't come?” he whis¬ 
pered tn the dark room. 

WHY' WE LL HAVE TO SEARCH FOR SOMEBODY 
ELSE! 

“You won't be angry with me?” He said in 
sudden surprise. 

ANGRY' WHAT S THAI GOT TO DO WITII IT' IF \ OU 
DONT WISH— 

“Oh no! I'll come! I'll come!” Vijay almost 
shouted. 

THATS THE SPIRIT' AND REMEMBER THE 
NAME—GOGRAM' 

The music dissolved in the darkness. 

And Vijay was fast and peacefully asleep. 

Sunday morning was cold but pleasant 
Vijay generally had the whole day to himself 
and started it by getting up late. Today he 
got up even later than usual because of his 
disturbed night, in his half-wakeful state, 
something was tugging at his mind. Then 
suddenly he remembered everything... ev¬ 
erything... and he jumped out of bed. 

He had to meet Gogram at nine o’clock! 

But enthusiasm drained out of him even 
before he reached the door of his room. 
Nobody at home believes me, he thought. 
He went dragging his feet. He had eaten 


nothing the previous night and he was 
ravenously hungry. Mother knew it (as she 
knew all things!) and without a word kept 
his breakfast beside his cup of cocoa, and 
until he had cleaned his plate, she didn't 
utter a single word. 

When Vijay flung a towel on his shoulder’ 
and started for the bathroom humming a 
tune, she was pleasantly shocked! Usually 
he had to be almost pushed in the bath¬ 
room. Today he was ready in ten minutes. 

“Mother, can 1 go out for a while?" he 
asked. 

‘'Vijay, 1 want to talk to you,” Mother 
said. 

Vijay knew what she wanted to talk about 
and he started to wriggle uneasily. 

“Vijay, what happened yesterday night?” 

“Oh, Mother, I swear by you that what I 
told Father yesterday was the truth—every 
single word ot it! Oh, I love you two so 
much—why should I lie to you, tell me!” 

She stared into his wide innocent eyes for 
a long time. She was visibly confused. 
Finally she sighed and said: 

“Oh, I don’t know. You've to convince 
your father, Vijay..." 

“Mother, can 1 go out? Please?” 

Vijay, lunch is at Twelve. Will you be back 
by then?” 

“Oh, yes. Mother. Promise! Can I?” 

“Oh, all right..." 

Vijay was out of the house in a flash. 
Mother could hear whoop fade away in the 
morning air. 

It was cold outside and Vijay missed his 
pullover; but the thought of the meeting 
with Gogram filled him with excitement, 
driving out all thoughts of cold and bodily 
discomfort 

Gogram' What a name! And they— 
whoever they might be—had told him to 
remember the name—as if anybody’d forget 
it! 

Vijay crossed the road and entered the 
vacant plot. The mango and neems along 
the border were burnished with gold in the 
morning light. Gone was last night's desola¬ 
tion the ground was lull of children 
...playing, screaming throughly alive... 

Vijay stood on the edge for a moment, 
trying to reconstruct last night's dramatic 
events. Where was he when the glittering 
machine from the sky swept down on him? 
He couldn't be sure, but he felt he must 
have been somewhere near the central 
mount which was nothing but a gentle 
swell in the plot. At the moment this 
natural platform was empty, but obviously 
that was the place where to expect Gogram, 
if he ever came at all. 
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2 year Classroom and Postat'ENto' Course for HT- JEE *86 
commencing Aug/Sept/84 for Top Scorers in 10th Std, 
moving onto XI Std in the coming academic year 
-Registration on. Admission on production of marks. 



All over the nation, there is a stir today among the bright ambitious 
with a natural flair for Maths & Science and a background of high 
achievement in School They are duly excited about the launching in 
Sept ’84 of BRILLIANT’S 21 month Elite' Course for IIT-JEE 86 They 
know Brilhant’s’Elite’ Course can mean for them the birth-chapter of a life 
-tong career in Modern Technology provided they put their heart and soul j 
into the effort to qualify for their preferred choice of subjects through HTJE 

Brilliant’s teaching staff known for their fierce dedication to the task of 
helping along students to high distinction, are in a state of readiness for 
the launch of the 'Elite' Course in Sept ’84 

Launching the 'Elite' Course does not prove our lack of 
concern for the moderate achievers in School 

Our justification the only justification for the 'Elite' Course is that we 
aim at a higher concentration of Brilliant's students among the Top 
Hundred in IIT-JEE 

In fact we are dreaming of a clean sweep of all the Top Hundred in 
IIT-JEE by Brilliant's bright boys & girls We have a name for this 
audacious dream of ouis—Viz "Project 100" 

However, we are as firmly as ever rooted in the belief that the average 
and the below average also can be groomed to top-level distinction 
provided they cooperate 

For reasons of working convenience we have to class them apart and 
guide them separately So we continue to offer them our FOUNDATION 
COURSE while in the XI Standard and Advance Course while in the XII 
Standard towards IIT-JEE 

We are not yet in a position to organise an 'express' non-stop course 
for them from the XI Standard through XII Standard to IIT-JEE 

Needless to say our thrill and satisfaction if we succeed in taking them 
to the top will far exceed the satisfaction of helping the star scorers 
to top-level distinction through our 'Elite' Course 


Bl BRILUAHT TUTORIALS 


12,Masilamani Mudali St,T.I\lagar, Madras-17, Ph: 442 099 

ENROLMENT NOW ON FORhbbhwum^mmm^mm 


• Postal Course for IIT-JEE ’S3 (Advanced) • fc 1 /*>'riLEl ’83 • FOUNDATION COURSE for students 
of X Std moving to XI Std coming Academic year towards IIT-JEE '86 e Postal Course(Advanced) 
for MBBS Entrance Exams ’85 e Question Bank for MBBS Entrance Exams '85 e FOUNDATION 
COURSE for students of X Std moving to XI Std coming Academic year towards MBBS Entrance ■> 
Exams '86 e CLASSROOM COURSE e 6 months Classroom Course commencing 2nd July ”84 
for IIT-JEE 85 e 4 months Classroom Course commencing 1st Sept 84' for IIT-JEE *85 
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He had hardly taken five steps when all of 
a sudden the sunlit morning was vibrating 
to the curious, unnamable tune. Vijay knew 
that this was no earthly music; but the 
sense of its swelling from the air was so 
strong that he turned around. When he 
looked at the mount again, he almost froze 
in his tracks. 

There was the figure of a tall man on the 
amount. How and from where he could have 
rome? Were his eyes deceiving him? Vijay 
stood and pondered; and all the while the 
music (if music it was!) was gathering 
strength, surging through his mind and 
body. 

oh vijay: come ON> came the familiar call. 

For the first time Vijay was afraid. He 
remembered Father's admonition about 
thugs and rougues. 

VIJAY' IT IS I' HAVEN'T I EXPLAINED EVERYTHING 
TO YOU YESTERDAY! OH, COME' 

There was such a rush of camaraderie, in 
the voice. Vijay mastered his feelings and 
manfully approached the solitary figure on 
the mount. The figure was tall, with a 
widebrimmed hat pulled well down and 
concealing the face, a^carf swathed round 
the lower part of the face, a heavy overcoat 
with its collar turned up, the coat reaching 
well below the knees, and below that again, 
black trousers and shoes. His hands seemed 
to be thrust deep in the coat pockets. 

Vijay came near and stopped again. He 
was aware of the large, shining eyes, 
looking at him from the dark shadow of the 
hat. He stood there for a moment, but had 
to avert his eyes...all of a sudden he had felt 
a sort of queasiness deep down inside him. 

OH VIJAY' WHAT ARE YOU AFRAID OF> 

Without looking up at the strange eyes, 
Vijay reached the mount. 

VIJAY, YOU ARE SCARED. ISN'T IT' 

Words were impossible; Vijay simply 
nodded his head. 

BUT WHY! DONT YOU BELIEVE ME? 

When pinned down like this, Vijay had to 
admit—at least to himself—yes, he believed 
him. Gogram was his friend. 

<4 How did you come so suddenly' and why 
couldn't I see you yesterday night?" Vijay 
stammered out. 

OH. THAT’S IT. IS if' VIJAY. CAN YOU HOLD IT FOR 
A MOMENT' I’LL TELL YOU EVERYTHING- BUT NOW 
WE VE VERY IMPOR rANT WORK BEFORE US—WE VE 
TO GO TO YOUR SHOPS—SHALL WE GO' 

"But what exactly do you want?" Vijay 
asked rather doubtfully. "If I know that, I'll 
take you to the proper place straightaway." 

The man who called himself Gogram 
f took his hand from the pocket and held it 
before Vijay. Three cubes nestled on his 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NANA SHIVALKAR 

palm. One was glass-like, colourless and 
transparant; the other was a shining while 
like nickel or chromium; and the third £ 
dull yellow. They sparkled in the morning 
sun. 

TAKE THEM. VIJAY. KEEP THEM WITH YOU WE D 
PREFER THIS GLASS LIKE MATERIAL FAILING 
THAT, THIS WHITE ONE AND IF THAT ALSO ISNT 
AVAILABLE WE LL SETTLE FOR THE THIRD 

Vijay took the three cubes. And Gogram 
put his hand m his pocket. A glove had 
covered it right upto the tips of the 
fingers... but Vijay felt that there was 
something strange about the hand. Some¬ 
thing unnatural. He couldn't figure it out 
the first time. The hand was just an 
ordinary hand, the palm also, the fingers.. 

There were no fingers! The glove had 
covered everything, but he had seen 1 The 
hand didn't end in five ordinary digits... it 
ended into a broad stump., as if..as if... 

VIJAY' DIDN'T I TELL YOU YESTERDAY THAT 
WE Rr DIFFERENT' FUST FORGET IT FOR IHE 
PRESENT. WILL YOU' COME ON* 

Somehow Vijay got his mind under 
control. 

'Gogram. suppose Lhis thing is avail¬ 
able—how much of it do you want 1 A 
pound? A kilo? A maund?" 

I DON'T KNOW THESE WORDS—COME LET'S 
GO—LETS I INI) IT FIRST- THEN I'LL TELL YOU'— 

Vijay put the cubes m his pocket and 
turned about, the main market of the town 
his destination. 

With long, smooth strides, tall Gogram 
easily kept pace. 

It was half-past-eleven when they re¬ 
turned to the plain. Vijay's little legs were 
aching after the long and fruitless walk, 
fruitless, because Gogram's search had 
failed. Vijay had taken him to practically all 
the shops in the town—first the big ones on 
the mam streets and then the small, 


obscure shops tucked away in small lanes 
and alleys; so much trouble and no success! 

First Vijay had taken Gogram to the 
hardware market. But the moment he 
stopped in front of a shop, came Gogram’s 
voice; 

NO! VIJAY. WE WONT GET IT HERE! TRY THE 
NEXT- 

After this had happened half a dozen 
times, Vijay said with some surprise "But 
how can you tell without even going in?" • 

Cogram's reply had a hint of suppressed 
laughter in it. 

VIJAY. I CARRY A MACHINE—A METER. THAT'S 
WHY 

Then Vijay had tried the electrical goods 
market When the first shop came, there 
was the hint of a hope for the first time in 
Gogram's voice. 

VIJAY! LET’S GO IN HERE' THIS SEEMS MOR& 
LIKE IT 

Without a thought Vijay stepped in. 
Behind the counter, a middle-aged man was 
busy with a machine. He left his work and . 
approached them and addressed himself to 
Gogram. 

"Yes? What is it?" he asked. Gogram said 
nothing and the salesman repeated his 
question, a bit more loudly, this time. 

VIJAY. ASK HIM THIS QUESTION ASK HIM IF THEY 
REPAIR INDUCTION MOTORS- MIND YOU-INDUC- 
TION MOTORS 

Vijay knew he was going to make a mess 
of it, but he said it none the less. Stumbling 
on every word he stammered out. 

“Do you—Do you repair induction— 
ah—induction motor?" 

"Keep out of this, Kid 1 Let your father 
speak!" said the salesman. 

VIJAY. WE WONT GET IT HERE' LETS GET OUTI 

Both of them turned to go. The salesman 
spluttered m a rage. "What's this nonsense? 
Wasting people s time? Here' Don't run 
away like that! 1 want to know something 
about you two' This town is infested with 
pranksters and shoplifters like you . " 

He raised the counter flap and started to 
come out Vijay was about to swoon with 
fright. But there*was the voice of Gogram— 

DONT WOKR\. VIJAY' 11.1. AI TEND TO THIS' LET'S 
CO' 

There was a sharp click' from the repair 
bench. A motor started. There seemed to be 
no load on it. The purr turned into a whine 
and then into a screech as the revs picked 
up. The salesman stood indecisively where 
he was for a moment and then barged into 
the shop, muttering angrily to himself. 

Gogram stopped in front of a radio shop. 
VIJAY' LET'S SEE HERE' MAY BE WE LL GET IT 
HERE* 
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SCIENCE 

14 POSTGRADUATE COURSES 
| fa) DIPLOMA COU RSES : 

(engineering] 

fat GRADUATESHIP COURSES 



ic (I) 

lustrial Chemistry 
eramics Er Glass 

Equivalent to B. E. 


i) Institution of Engineers... A.M I.E. (I) 
n) Institution of Electronics & Telecommunication 
Engineers... Grad IET.E. (I) 

iii) Indian Institute of Metals... A M.l I M. 

iv) Indian Institute of Chemical Engineers.., 

A M.l I Chem.E. 

v) Indian Institution of Industrial Engineering... 
I.I.I E. (Industrial). 

vi) Aeronautical Society of India...A.M.Ae.S.I. 
Ceramics... A.M.1.1. Cer. 


lb' OTHER COURSES 


i) The Institution of Automotive Engineers... 
A.M.l A E. (I) 

i) Electronics Er Telecommunication 


i) Institution of Business Management... A.M.I.B.M. 

ii) Institute of Chartered Accountants... A.C.A. (I) 

In) Institute of Cost & Works Accountant&J.C.W.A.(l) 
iv) Company Secretary... A C S. (I) 


b) OIPl 0IV!A COURSES 


i) Business Management 
n) Sales Er Marketing 

iii) Personnel Er Industrial Relations 

iv) Management & Financial Control 

v) Research Er Technology 

vi) Export-Import Management 

vii) Purchase Er Materials Management 


• Qualified Er Experienced Staff 

• Fully Equipped Laboratory 

• Wide range of Library Books 

• Model Answers 

• Career Guidance • Placement Service 
Detailed prospectus available at Rs. 10/- for 
Engineering Courses and Rs. 5/- for Science & 
Management Courses from The Director. 
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This time Vijay was very cautious indeed 
as he stepped in.' 

IP THEY ASK YOU, TELL THEM WE'RE JUST 
POKING. 

As soon as they entered, the expected 
question came. 

"Yes? Come in, please. What can I do for 
you?" 

^Nothing, Thank you! We are just look- 
inT’ Vijay said boldly. 

The salesman evidently disapproved peo¬ 
ple on sight-seeing tours, but beyond 
keeping a close eye on them, he said 
nothing. 

Gogram, with Vijay following, was wan¬ 
dering through the counters and show¬ 
cases. Radios, Record changers, Taperecor- 
ders of all varieties were displayed along 
with many spare parts. Cogram didn’t 
' spend much time, but his glance seemed to 
take everything in. 

NO' VIJAY, THERE'S NOTHING HERE FOR US' 
“You understand all this, Gogram?" Vijay 
asked 

* WELL, MOST OK IT AT ANY RATE THERE ARE 
SOME NEW THINGS, HUT VIJAY, YOU ARfc ON A 
WRONG TRACK 

“What wrong track?" Vijay didn't under¬ 
stand a word. 

Oil, NOTHING VIJAY ( OME ON' 

The attendant was watching them. He 
seemed quicker and sturdier than the 
electrical repairsman If he had any suspi¬ 
cion— 

OO NOT WORRY. VIJAY' COMF. ON' 

So they stepped out; radioshops and 
general merchants, Jewellers and gold¬ 
smiths. toy shops and watch companies— 
nothing seemed to satisfy Gogram come on 
>vIiay' he kept on saving. 

Viiav slumped down on a rock. The sun 
was scorchmgly hot and Vijay felt as if he 
hadn't eaten for day. lie took out the three 
cubes from his pocket and held them out to 
Gogram 

“Take these, Gogram And now what?" 
on KEEP TlirM WITH YOU V1JW LET ME THINK A 
mr 

Vijay kept staring down at the shining 
cubes in his hand 

"Gogram, suppose you get this thing— 
whatever it is—how much of it would you 
be wanting?" 

WELL, IT WILL BE ABOUT THE SIZE OK YOUR 
I IF At) 

“And your white machine broke down for 
just that one piece?” 

v OH VIJAY, YOU STILL DONT BELIEVE ME' VIJAY. 
OUR MACHINE is SOMETHING FAR DIFFERENT 
THAN WHAT YOU THINK 
And at that moment Vijay remembered 


Professor Shiv Shankar He was their neigh¬ 
bour and if anybody knew about these 
strange shining cubes of Gogram, it had to 
be he! Gogram had suddenly become still as 
he followed Vijay’s thoughts. 

YES, VIJAY SHOW HIM THESE THINGS' RUT 
CAREFUL. 

“Why? He has known me since I was a 
toddler—" 

YES BUT THESE THINGS ARE NEW TO HIM' HE'S 
SURE TO ASK YOU WHERE YOU GOT THEM-TELL 
HIM YOU FOUND THEM WHILE PLAYING ON THIS 
GROUND 

Vijay stood up. He had to be home before 
twelve. Relations between Vijay and his 
father were a bit strained, just now. 

VIJAY, I KNOW WHAT HAPPENED YESTERDAY 
NIGHT—AND WE BOTH ARE VERY VERY SORRY FOR 
IT—YOU WERE CERTAINLY NOT AT FAULT 

“Gogram, I have to run away now...." 

WHEN WILL YOU COME AGAIN. VIJAY' 

“But what can I do now? I tried all the 
places I know." 

WELL, THERE'S STILL TIME—WHEN WILL YOU 
COME ' 

“How about today evening, say six 
o’clock?" 

YES—FINE—AND REMEMBER ABOUT THE 
CUBES 

Professor Shivshankar, or Nana, as he 
was known, was in his late fifties. He and 
Tai. his wife, occupied the large bungalow 
next door to Vijay. They had no children 
and showered all their affection on Vijay. 
And Vijay being a normal child, responded 
with equal ardour. 

This Sunday afternoon as he barged in on 
the Shivshankars he found Nana in his 
study, going through the weeklies. 

“Are you very busy, Nana?" 

Nana folded the paper and removed his 
glasses, 

“Yes’ What’s it, Vijay?" 

“Nana, see what 1 found on the ground!" 
Vijay held out his palm, he had been 
gripping the cubes very hard and they were 
sweaty by now. Nana gave them a cursory 
glance and turned to his paper. 

“Well, very fine! What do you want?” 

“Nana, can you tell me what these things 
are?” 

“All right, let's see them." Nana straight¬ 
ened up in his chair, put on his glasses and 
picked up the cubs, humming quietly to 
himself. AH of a sudden he stopped hum¬ 
ming and sat up bolt upright and still. 

“Where’d you find this, VUay?" 

“On the colony grounds" 

“When?" 

“Yesterday." 

“But where on the grounds exactly?” 


“You know the small mound in the 
middle? Just by the side.." 

“There was nothing else? No marks? No 
box? Packing case?" 

“No. One of these shining cubes caught 
my eye." 

“Shall 1 keep them with me for a day or 
two? I'll take them to the laboratory with 
me tomorrow and have a check up on 
them—O.K.?" 

“Oh, that's quite all right, Nana. Will you 
be able to tell me something about them 
tomorrow evening?" 

“Oh, you, I think so ... I think I am sure 
of it." 

Vijay left the house still as excited as ever. 

...He remembered a couple of occasions 
when Gogram had reached out to him, 
either to advise or to comfort him. Suppose 
he called out to Gogram now, for a change? 

Well, he could make a try at least. He 
shaped his mouth and gave out a silent call 
in the darkness. 

"Gogram! Gogram!" 

There followed a couple of minutes of 
tense silence. Vljag was on the point of 
repeating the call ... when suddenly the 
music sprng up around him—Gogram was 
there! 

VIJAY' IT’S 1, GOGRAM' 

For the first time, Vijay felt that Go- 
gram’s voice was even more strange and 
more attractive than the music. 

ARE YOU HLSY JUST NOW GOGRAM 7 

WELL. YES' AS A MATTER OF FACT, I AM' WHY.' 

“Is it very important work?" 

WELL. IT DEPENDS-WHY 7 

“Gogram, 1 couldn't come to you this 
evening. But I’ve given your cubes to the 
professor ... I told you about him?” 

PROFESSOR OP VYH/VP vijav' 

“Oh, 1 don't know that! But he—Nana - - 
said that he was going to take the pieces 
with him to his laboratory—“ 

LABORATORY' OH I SLF 

“Gogram, he seemed very surprised on 
seeing the cubes." 

V1JA 1 WHEN HL RLAII Y EXAMINES THEM, HE’S 
GOING TO BE A VFRY SI KPRISLD MAN INDEED' 

“Gogram, suppose you don’t get these 
things here—then you would be stranded 
here for all time?" 


Did Gogram save his Mar¬ 
tian chitar? What happened 
to Vijay? Read about their 
adventures in the next in¬ 
stalment 
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The Answers 


1 •Putcurise—B Some foods and 
beverages subjected to this heat- 
treatment method can be rid of harm¬ 
ful germs Named after French scien¬ 
tist Louis Pasteur (1822-1895), who 
showed first that wine and beer could 
be prevented from spoilage by heating 
to about 5TC for a short while Milk 
can be pasteurised by heating at 62°C 
for 30 minutes, but the time can be 
shortened if the temperature is 
raised Today some foods are even 
subjected to beta or gamma rays, a 
process called radiation pasteurisa¬ 
tion 



2 •Galvanise:—A Although in ordinary parlance the word means “to 
stimulate", galvanisation involves coating iron or steel with line to protect it 
from rust and corrosion About 35 per cent of the world’s zinc is consumed this 
way The term derives from the name of Italian scientist Luigi Galvim 
(1737-1798), whose pioneering studies actually consisted of “stimulation ’ 
using bio-electricity Although Galvim made great contributions to the theory 
of electricity, his basic training was in medicine—he took an MD and 
specialised in anatomy and obstetrics 


3 • Angstrom-^A A unit of length equal >to 10 10 metre, and named after 
Swedish physicist lonas Anders Angstorm (1814 1874J One ot the founders of 
spectroscopy Angstorm s studies were far reaching —from the composition of 
the Sun’s atmosphere to zodiacal lights and thermal conductivity 


4 • Wattage—A: A watt is equal to 
1/746 horse-power, or one joule of 
work done per second. (In electricity, 
it’s the power dissipated when a 
current of one ampere is carried 
between points 'having a potential 
difference of one volt.) Named after 
James Watt, the Scottish engineer 
who lived between 1736 and 1819 and 
invented the steam engine, among 
other things. 




IPattli an at reprovei him for watting timt. 
Inaat Watt In middle ago 


9 • Fallopian tubes—A These connect the ovaries to the uterus, providing 
for the movement of the male sperm to the female egg Named after Italian 
surgeon Gabriel Fallopius (1523-1562) who made pioneering studies of the 
genital organs Fallopius discovered and explained the functions not only of 
these tubes, but several important nerves, even the canals of the ear It was he 
who also named the vagina clitoris, placenta, cochlea, palate, etc (all names 
with Greek or Latin origins, as you can see) 


h 
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6 •Magellanic—C' The Magellanic 
Cloud is a galaxy named after the 16th 
century navigator Ferdinand Magel¬ 
lan. Actually this is considered to be a 
twin companion galactic system to 
wbr Galaxy. The Magellanic twin gala- 
ms are some 150,000 light-years 


from us. But if that's too for for you, 
at home too we have the Magellan 
Straits, between the tip of South 
America and Tierra del Fuego, named 
after the great adventurer 


7 •Vulcanise—B: Vulcanisation is a 
chemical finishing process to improve 
the tensile strength, elasticity and 
other physical properties of rubber, 
both natural and synthetic. The first 
to vulcanise rubber was Charles 
Goodyear (1800-1860), an American 
In 1839, he dropped some India 
rubber mixed with sulphur on to a 
hot stove by accident and discovered 
the process Goodyear eventually got 
a patent, yet had to face so many legal 
problems that others made millions 
from his discovery. But when 
Goodyear died he left his family 
heavily in debt 



9 •Braille—B a System of writing 
that uses raised dots, and can be read 
by touch Named after the blind 
Frenchman Louis Braille (1809- 
1852), who worked out the system 
and published treatises on it Despite 
his blindness, Louis also proved to be 
a talented musician, and even devised 
an adapted version of braille for 
representing musical notations. 


8 • Daltonism—C: A form of colour 
blindness where green and red are 
confused. So named because the En¬ 
glish scientist John Dalton (1766- 
1844) suffered from it. 


10 •Celsius scale—A: Also called 
the centigrade scale, it is the most 
widely used temperature scale today. 
It has zero degrees for the freezing 
point, and 100 degrees for the boiling 
point, of water Swedish astronomer 
Anders Celsius (1701-1744) invented 
the thermometer having this scale 
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FUEL-SAVING CERAMIC 
RECUPERATOR 



F I 1 KNACKS in metal rolling. heat treat¬ 
ing and forging industries waste enor¬ 
mous quantities of high grade heat A 
furnace operating at a temperature ot 
1400'C and venting the exhaust gases 
directly into the stack, W.s about t>8 per 
cent of the energy input. Fig. 1 illustiates 
the energy input, output and heat losses lor 
a typical furnace. 

Metallic recuperators have been used tor 
preheating combustion air by heat reco¬ 
vered from exhaust gases with resultant 
savings in fuel input. However, they suffer 
fiom severe technical limitations. High 
temperature creep, oxidation and corrosion 
caused by vanadium and sulphur in fuel, 
restrict their use to about 900 V In high 
temperature applications, therefore, dilu¬ 
tion of the exhauit gases is essential 
resulting in a reduction of an preheat 
temperature and net fuel savings 
Another limiting factor in .furnace waste 
heat recuperation is the inability of avail 
able combustion equipment to take in 
combustion air at high preheat tempera¬ 
tures However certain refractory materials 
used in the !he ceramic recuperator helps 
to handle exhaust gases uplo MOOT It can 
he easily installed .ind saves fuel up to 50 
per cent 

A ceramic cuboid with a honeycomb ol 
air and gas passages at light angles to each 
other forms the cote of the recuperator fsee 
F/g. 21 These passages allow for cross flow 
heat exchange between the hot flue gases 
and the combustion air. 

The ceramic matenul used provides tur 
high thermal shock resistance, low thermal 
expansion and good coirosiun resistance. 
The channel widths have been optimised for 



minimum pressure drop and maximum 
heat transfer 

The cuboid is placed m a sealed and 
insulated metallic housing. The complete 
module thus consists of the ceramic core, 
the resilient refractory seal and the msu 
lated housing 

Some of salient tenures of the ceramic 
recuperator are the high fuel savings fiom 
30 per cent to 50 per cent depending on 
furnace operating temperatures. It has a 
high temperature resistance, ensuring safe¬ 
ty of operation with a wide temperature 
range upto MOOT The recuperator has a 
longer life because of high corrosion resist¬ 
ance. It is compact, easy to install because 
of its large surface area per unit volume. It 
does not involve change in existing burners. 



Airconditioner-cum- 
bottle cooler 

C OOI.NKSb is what everyone desires in 
summer. To cater to this need, a firm in 
Bombay has manufactured a new vertical 
window airconditioner with a huilt-in de- 
humidifier-cum-hnttle cooler. 4 

The airconditioner cabinet is 38.5 cm 
wide and 6H cm in height and can therefore 
fit comfortably into most single window 
openings without any alterations There arc 
separate doors in front of the grill providing 
easy access to the bottle cooler compart¬ 
ment as well as to the evaporator coil filter 
The filler can easily be removed and 
cleaned periodically without removing the 
entire grill. Constant supply of Iresh air is 
provided through tiny ducts. 'I he fan motor 
is permanently luhr^aled and therefore no 
periodic oiling is required. 

The entire unit is mounted on a sturdy 
steel frame enabling the air conditioner to 
he firmly supported at the corners and 
sides This helps to reduce vibration and' 
noise. 

The teak-wood grill is coated with multi¬ 
ple layers of melamine to make it water¬ 
proof and scratch and stain-resistant. 
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Eye-in-the^sky 
made sharper 

T HE imaging capabilities of “eye-in-the- 
sky M satellites employed for weather 
forecasting and numerous other applica¬ 
tions could be markedly unproved as a 
result of a discovery in the IJS of a practical 
way to make use ultrasensitive indium • 
antimonide in the infrared detectors used in 
these systems. 

The breakthrough will mean that indium 
antimonide—the most sensitive and lowest- 
cost material available for this type of 
tletector—can for .the first time be em¬ 
ployed in space satellites. Until now the 
material has been limited to imaging sys¬ 
tems aboard aircraft or on land because of 
extreme cooling requirements. 

For maximum effectiveness, infrared de¬ 
tectors employing conventional indium 
antimonide must be operated at tempera- 
' tures below 149*0, which can be main¬ 
tained only by cooling them with liquid 
nitrogen or liquid helium. These coolants 



An indium antimonide wrier i$ given a 
special, Ugh sensitive coating by dipping it 
in a supercooled melt consisting of indium, 
antimony end trace amounts ofs desirable 
imparity or dopant 




evaporate and must be replenished or 'i 
replaced periodically, ruling them out for ! 
unattended space satellites. 

By contrast, the new ultrasensitive in- " 
dium antimonide material will permit the 
detectors to perform effectively at tempera- 1 
tures as high as -116'C. These tempera¬ 
tures can be maintained indefinitely by . 
satellite refrigeration systems powered by • 
on-board solar cells. 

Infrared imaging systems are based on ; 
the principle that all forms of matter give 
off some heat. The heat is emitted as 
infrared light waves, which are invisible to 
the human eye. These light waves (located 
beyond the red end ot the spectrum) can be ' 
detected by heat-sensitive materials and 
recorded to make a “picture" of the object. 

Most aerial infrared imaging systems 
employ a rotating mirror to reflect radia¬ 
tion from ground-level objects onto a 
detection surface consisting of an array of 
pencil-point-size sensors. The sensors con¬ 
vert heat energy from the objects inttf 
proportional electrical signals, which are 
processed by computer into data or video 
images. 

When infrared radiation hits one of a 
detector's sensing sites, a charge propor¬ 
tional to the amount ot absorbed heat is 
generated. A conducting plate located at 
one side stores the charge for a fraction of a 
second until it can be “read" by electronic 
scanning circuits. 

To perform effectively, detectors must be 
able to retain a charge in their “potential 
wells" until scanning occurs. Conventional 
infrared detectors are plagued by a noise 
phenomenon (called "dark current") com¬ 
parable to static This disturbance degrades 
the accuracy ot the infrared radiation read¬ 
ings and. thus, the quality of the images. 

It was determined that certain types of 
impurities in the indium antimonide play 
an important role in the generation ot this 
dark current This was reduced markedly by 
developing a special process that controls 
the amount and type ni impurities. 

In the new process, a conventional in¬ 
dium antimonide wafei is coated with a 
thin, high-purity overlayer. The costing 
layer is precipitated onto the wafer from a 
supercooled melt consisting of indium, 
antimony, and a special impurity, or 
dopant. Great rare is taken to “boil oft" all 
undesirable impurities trom the mixture. 
Like the original wafer, the coated wafer has 
a mirror-like finish This allows it to be 
fabricated into detectors employing conven¬ 
tional processing techniques. 
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Darwin and the ape within 

T HERE is nothing more dangerous than 
a good idea that falls into the wrong 
hands. Poor old Darwin merely observed 
that we shared our distant ancestors with 
the great apes, and the next thing you know 
people like Konrad Lorenz are writing 
rubbish about “man as he is today, in his 
hand the atomic bomb, the product of his 
intelligence, m his heart the aggression 
drive inherited from his anthropoid ances¬ 
tors*'. 

More than by Freud, even more than by 
Marx, the ideas that rule our century have 
their source in the man who died a hundred 
years ago today: Charles Darwin. His theory 
of evolution is the foundation of our present 
view of mankind's origins and our relation¬ 
ship with the natural world. However, it has 
also been grossly misused to purvey other, 
quite unproven assumptions. 

Despite the recently renewed attacks 
upon it by some fundamentalist religious deep", and argued that within us there lurk man”, “evolutionary” explanation for why 

sects, Darwin’s theory of evolution con- primitive, dangerous and sometimes un- we fight wars. 

tinues to command almost universal assent controllable forces inherited from our If it’s true, of course, we are doomed. It 
amongst educated and open-minded people, “animal past”. would mean we cannot help fighting wars— 

It is just a theory, of course, but then so is And there it is back again, original sin in you cannot argue with your genes—and we 
the law of gravity. (Nevertheless, until pseudo-scientific guise, the evil beast inside now have nuclear weapons. Fortunately, 

someone observes objects falling upwards, that makes us do all these terrible things. this whole neat package of ideas is almost 

people will be reluctant to jump off cliffs.) Simple, romantic, and in a way comforting: certainly utter garbage from beginning to 

Recent allegations that some biologists it's not our responsibility, we're wicked and end. 

are coming to doubt Darwin’s theory are violent because we can’t help it. The amount we actually know about the 

quite misleading (and often deliberately so). The influence of these “Darwinian” ideas early evolution of our own species is very 
His key observation that all living things are on Freud was decisive. Sex, aggression, the slight, but there is no persuasive evidence 

related to each other by descent, like the drives, inherited from the animal past are that weapons and killing played a particu- 

members of a single vast family tree, is not Freud's instinctive “id”, and the civilised larly pivotal role in making us human. Nor 

challenged by any serious scientist. present his conscious, rational “ego”. do apes fight wars. In any recognisable 

It is only his particular theory of natural Appalled by the carnage of the First World form, wars are not only a human but a 

selection, his attempt to explain how spe- War, Freud wrote in 1914 that it proved the specifically civilised phenomenon, 
ues came to be so widely varied (which he fundamental thesis of psychoanalysis about Of course we sometimes behave aggres- 
worked out before there was adequate the dominance of the “primitive, savage and sively. Even sheep do that. But war is not 

scientific knowledge of genetics or muta- cruel impulses of mankind” over the “feeble just mass aggression—drunks on Saturday 

tionj, that has been questioned by some and dependent intellect”. night, but more of them. Normal aggressive 

modern biologists Then a whole series of anthropologists behaviour between human beings rarely 

Sadly. Darwin himself is not free of blame and popular writers from Raymond Dart m leads to killing: not one man in a thousand 

for the non-scientific and misleading way in the 1930s to Robert Ardrey and his imita- will kill anybody else in his life, except in 

which his theory 1 has been converted into a tors in the 1960s elaborated on the theory the service of the state. Most people have to 

sort of alternative creation myth, with the that the key event that differentiated man’s be carefully trained and conditioned before 

Christian doctrine of original sin smuggled earliest ancestors from other apes, and they will even kill in 'war. 

back in Indeed, he encouraged his cousin began their rapid evolution into ourselves, There is absolutely nothing in Darwin’s 
Francis Galton to pursue the ideas which in was the invention of weapons with which theory of evolution itself, or in subsequent 

one form were to lead through ‘social we could kill animals (and each other). archaeological and anthropological re- 

Darwimsm' to new justifications for racism, Dart wrote of how early man was sepa- search, to support t,he idea that war is 
and in another, even more harmful form to rated from his primitive relatives by “this “natural” (and therefore inevitable) be- 

the concept of the ‘beast within us’. common bloodlust differentiator, this pre- haviour, or the underlying belief that we 

It was Galton who theorised that the dacious habit, this mark of Cain.” Ardrey operate on two levels: the civilised exterior 

“civilised races or mankind" (and above all explained: “We are Cain’s children, all of and the beast within. Such ideas simply 

the English, of course) had evolved to a us ” Respectable scientists like Konrad encourage and justify a fatalistic towards 

higher level than “savages", an idea eagerly Lorenz observed aggressive behaviour in war. and have more to do with theology 

seized upon by racists in every succeeding geese and fish and then drew breathtakingly than biology. ^ *f 

generation. It was also he who wrote that bold analogies with human behaviour, and ui^ynoo Pyor 

“our Anglo-Saxon civilisation is only skin- there you had it: the complete, “Darwi- Mr Dyer is a London-based free-lance journalist. 
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W E feel hungry when there is no food in 
the stomach On an average the stomach 
\ empties itself in a matter of three or four 
4uKif*. Ihe stomach walls then collapse and 
ketone loosely together as in a deflated 
iAnilotMi, At this stage the stomach under- 
raises periodic movements, which become 
r Mk frequent and of greater intensity with 
time. Soon, we become aware of these 
gastric “growling*’ or “grumblings” and 
associate them with the typical sensation 
that we call hunger These movements of 
the stomach therefore are called “hunger 
contractions” 

Hunger contractions are feeble in old 
people and quite strong in the young They 
are often associated with an unpleasant 
painful sensation in the region of the 
stomach. Hungry people may also expert 
ence weakness, irritability, loss of temper, 
occasionally headache, nausea and apathy 
to mental and physical work 
Scientists have studied the contractions 
of the wall of the stomach by having a 
subject swallow a thir rubber balloon 
attached to a long rubber tube The balloon 
is inflated till it touches the wall* of the 
stomach It then reflect* the changes inside 
the stomach, which are recorded b> con¬ 
necting the long rubbei tube tG a recording 
device 

Study of stomach movements has helped 
in understanding the nature of hunger and 
has revealed the fart that the urge to eat 
does not depend entirely on sensations 
coming from the region of the stomach 
For, patient* continue to eat even after 
complete removal of this organ Secondly 
intake of food is shown to depend on the 
activity of two centres the feeding and the 
satiety centres in the hypothalamic, pait ut 
the brain Feeding centre is ihmmcallv 
active creating dcsirt toi intake of tnnd Its 
destruction leads to cessation of eating 
(anorexia) in conscious ammJs On the 
other hand satntv c critic has an inhibitory 
influence on the let ding u litre and its 
stimulation uduccsc itingdesire Noimally 
the teedmg centre is in cheek and satiety 
centre repuhtes the food intake of in 
individual 

It is believed that tin activity of the 
satiety centre is dependent on the i opacity 
to metabolise blood glucose When the 
amount of glucose in the blood is low 
eating centu gets inadequate supply of 
glucose It thtn hceomes icli c stimulates 
feeding centre and consequently luqucnl 
vigorous hunger contractions aic pinduuJ 
Opposite is the case whi n thi Mood glucose 
level is high Satiety centre has adequate 


supply of glucose there i* inhibition of 
feeding centre and no stomach contractions 
ancJ no sensation of hunger 

There is also a conditioned leflex associ¬ 
ated with hunger It food i* eaUn regularly 
at a particular time each day hunger 
contractions will occur at that time In 
contrast a state of satiation is produced by 
mere distention of the stomach induced bv 
placing anything into it Movements of 
chewing and swallowing smoking or ewn 
tightening the belt ovei the abdomen 
abolish Lht sensation of hungei However 
sleep has no effect on stomach contrac 
tions 

Hunger is a protective signal to wain a 
person of flic nccessiu tot regular intake of 
nutriment II this warning is not heeded 
and fond is not taken in time, the individual 
begins to lose his strength and after the first 
day or so the hunger pangs are reported 
not to be bothersome In cases of 
prolonged semistarvation where a small 
but inadequate amount of food is available, 
sensation ot hunger grow* until it almost 
entirely dominates the individual s 
thoughts and actions Striking changes are 


observed during famine in the social be¬ 
haviour of victims These are of importance 
as, as per the records of World Food Survey, 
“about a half of the worlds people are 
actually hungry and under conditions of f 
chronic semistarvation ’ t 

The term ‘appetite’ is often used synony¬ 
mously with hunger Rut, it is a distinct 
sensation and differs in many respects from 
hunger Appetite is pleasant and is usually 
felt in the mouth or palate, but hunger 
sensation is unpleasant and is referred to 
the stomach region Appetite is the sensa¬ 
tion of anticipated pleasure of eating and 
depends on odours and memory of pleasant 
foods It may persist even after the hunger 
is satisfied For example if somebody is 
fond of say icecream >he will eat it even after 
a heavy dinner when he had filled his 
stomach to repletion He does this because, 
as we should call it, he has an appetite for 
icecream 

P. Shankar Rao 

Dr Rao was formerly Professor of Physiology dt 
Gandhi Medical College Hyderabad He has d 
doctorate from University of London 
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SMP 


ULTRA-PURE ELECTRONIC 
GRADE MATERIALS 

Special Materials Plant, Nuclear Fuel Complex 

Hyderabad 


The Special Materials Plant is country's 
premier organisation engaged in the 
manufacture of a variety of high purity 
materials used in electronics industry; 
nuclear, defence and space applications, 
research organisations and general 
engineering industry. Since 1972, SMP 
is producing a number of materials some 
of which are listed alongside. Besides 
supplying these items to about 400 
consumers in the country—both in the 
private and public sector—SMP has 
exported its high purity indium metal to 
West Germany. The value of the 
materials supplied to the Indian industry 
so far exceeds Rs 60 millions. A number 
of programmes are on the anvil to serve 
the Indian industry even better in future. 
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Special Materials Plant, 

Nuclear Fuel Complex, 
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If you’re over 18, 
and have stopped growing," 
hut are still not as tall as 
you’d like to he, INSTA-HEIGHT 
guarantees to increase ~ 12 

your height upto 15 cms. 


"INSTA-HEIGHT is a new, safe and 
scientific method of s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g- 
your body to increase your present 
height. Permanently Thousands of 
men and women in the U.S.A have 
reported height gains of upto 15 cms 
by following this revolutionary new 
height increasing method 1 am not 
surprised 1 have thoroughly analysed 
INSTA-HEIGHT, Unlike other so-called height 
improvements methods, I can fully endorse 
INSTA-HEIGHT-and say it works Effectively 
and permanently" , 

Dr. (Mrs) D. U. G1ANAN1 

TALL MEN AND WOMEN DOMINATE OTHERS ! 

You are judged by your looks 1 Often, your whole career 
depend? on the first impression you create Iiook around you 
e*nd for yourself, most people who are successful have tht 
added nsset of a tall and imposing personality 

INCREASE YOUR CHANCES FOR SUCCESS I 

The taller a person, the more easily he seems to reach social 
success, love, bports, jobs and other pleasures. You too, can now 
enjoy the benefit* of being tall 

Whether you are ifl or 30, you ran still possess the tremendous 
assets c>f a .striding figur*- just 2 weeks after going through 
and practising this simple step-by-step course, you will bo 
able to gain is much as cms to 15 cms, in height Thousands o' 
men and women in America have experienced phenomen-U 
height increases by following the revolutionary new 
INSTA-HEIGHT method 

SPECIAL 7-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE ' MMNM BM 

INSl’A-l" I* W (a division of Business Development Associates! 

3/30b Navjivan Society Lamington Road Bombay 400 00B 

Please rush me your Insta Height programme immediately under your j 

one week guarantee period If I am not satisfied I understand A 

I can return it within a week for a full refund (less packing and 
postage)—no questions asked Please tick □ appropriate bo* 
d I am enclosing Rs 27 (Plus Rs 3) by cheque/Bank Draft I P 0 ^ 

□ Money Order for Rs 30 sent (M0 No ■ - - dated - - ) 

□ I am not enclosing any money but shall pay postman Rs 30 on 

delivery by V P F VVk 

'Name- if 


POST THIS 
NO RISK 

COUPON TOOAY I 


im-HHIBT 


Address- GUARANTEED HEIGHT INCREASE ST7 
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Your Course ’ 
to a Career in 
Banking 


Bank Recruitment tests are consi¬ 
dered toughest among the objective 
competitive exams Examination 
blues and litters are not an 
uncommon spectacle at Bank 
Recruitment exam halls 
In these intensely competitive 
exams—and particularly those ot 
Bank Probationary Officers'—what 
ultimately leads you to success is 
not only how well you prepare 
before the exam,but also how well 
you gear up yourself to think 
spontaneously while you are in the 
examination hall What a candidate, 
therefore, needs most is the TOP 
OF THE WORLD FEELING, before 
and during the exam in the 
examination hall 


NSB accomplishes exactly this 
critical task. A candidate, who 
studies thoroughly, our specialised 
Books and materials.—developed 
and perfected over the years—can 
alone marshal his mind and 
thoughts to accept the gauntlet 
and challenge of the P O 
examinations Besides, our unique 
and well-known achievement of 
having succeecied in building a 
parallel Question Bank, years ot 
specialisation and research, analysis 
and on-going study of P O exams, 
their changing patterns—and timely 
revision of our Courses—is what 
has enabled NSB to fully unravel 
the mystery or Bank PO exams 
and place our students—and 


resultantly NSB—on the Top—as 
a coaching Institute of All-India 
repute and unrivalled distinction. 

No wonder our students |oln 
Banks as Probationary Officers and 
Clerks, in their thousands. 



NATIONAL 
SCHOOL 
OF BANKING 


Indian Education Society Campus, Ash Lane 
(Babrekar Marg). Off Gokhale Road (North). 
Dadar. Bombay 400 028 
Phone; 466280. Grams BANKSCHOOL 


JOIN OUR BANK RECRUITMENT PROBATIONARY OFFICERS COURSE TO PREPARE FULLY FOR THE BSRB, LUCKNOW, 
MADRAS AND BARODA COMMON P.O. EXAM WHICH IS POSTPONED TO SUNDAY 12TH AUGUST, 1984 
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Robotic revolution 

A^//. K. Bhattacharyya 


Rise of the robot 

byS.A. Khan 

The robots have already arrived—from 
sci-fi to shopfloors 


Programmers, engineers and 
technicians will have increased job 
opportunities with the advent of robots 


“Friends” that the 
farmer forgot 

by John R. K. Robson 

Deep-rooted prejudice against valuable 
plants like the amaranth still persists in 
the developed countries 

21 

The art and culture of 
the megalithic man 

by S. B. Deo 

No other contemporary culture had 
produced a level of technology and the 
artistic skill as that of megalithic man 

28 

Science City 

The debate continues 

34 

Who minds the antenna! 

by P. J. Joglekar 

A common antenna system may be the 
solution to problems in TV reception 

36 

Towards a male pill 

by A. R. Sheth and 

S.B. Moodbidri 

Why should the contraceptive burden be 
carried by women alone? 

42 

Conversing with 
computers 

by S. Arun-Kumar et al. 

Continuing our series on computerland* 
The vocabulary of computers is limited 
hut precise 

48 

Light is might 

by R. M. Sathe 

“Resources for tomorrow": Lithium plays 
a key role in thermonuclear technology 

56 

The Martian Chltar 

Science Ret ion 
by Narayan Dharap 

Concluding part of the novel that won 
the National Award for Children's 
Literature 

64 
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OWE LAC PRIZE 

For any of Brilliant's 
Students who hits 
the FIRST position 
All-India, in IIT-JEE '85 

Impressive prizes 
for ranks upto Ten. 
Ninety more prizes. 

Similar prizes for 
IIT-JEE'86 too. 


m BRILLIANT TUTORIALS 


12,Masilamani Mudali St,T.Nagar, Madras-17, Ph:442 099 
ENROLMENT NOW ON FOR 

POSTAL COURSES : • Regular Courses for Std XII Students for IIT & MBBS Entrance 
Exams '85 • F OUNDATION Co urse for XI Std Students towards IIT&MBBS Entrance 
Exams '86 • HHFILEl '85 • Question Bank for MBBS Entrance Exams'85 

• General Studies Er Optional Papers for IAS Prelim '85 from 1st July '84 

• MBA Entrance Exam '84-85 from Mid-Aug 84 

• 2 year'Elite'Course for XI Std Students for IIT-JEE '86 commencing Sept '84 
CLASSROOM COURSES : 

4 months Course from 1st Sept'84 for IIT-JEE '85 • 5 months FOUNDATION 
Classes for XI Std Students towards IIT-JEE'86 # 2 months Classes for MBA 
Entrance *84-85 from 1st Oct 84 • 2 months Course for MBBS Entrance 
Exams'85 from 2nd Jan 85 #2 year Elite" Course for XI Std Students for 
IIT-JEE '86 commencing August '84. 
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*¥*HE jurat/ rigmsrok of admissions to the universities began i few days 
A ago. The number of etudeate pasting the secondary school certificate 
examinations It fronting year by year. Aug mutt clamour for admission to 
only a select few dkdpHnaa among those available at the university level. This 
•heaps results to huge scale confusion, chaos, frustration and actively 
encourages malpractices. A0 this brings no credit to a nation which boasts of 
the third largest scientific manpower In the world. One gets a distinct feeling 
that something k certainly rotten In the groves of Academe. 

It was, therefore, heartening to note that at least some of tire 
vice-chancellors chose to boldly express their misgivings et the ncentty 
concluded meeting to Delhi convened by the University Grants Commission. 
The primary function of universities is to create an atmosphere conducive to 
the pursuit of knowledge and to Inculcate in its alumni a desire to devote tbety^ 
lives to study *od research. Instead, they tone been turned brio metty 
disburaers of degrees that serve as passports to employment. The accent kotfj 
acquiring a label and not on gaining knowledge. This was bound to happurf^ 
once the gates were thrown open to the messes regardless of the aptitude or^ 
ability to tread the cloistered path of higher learning. Worse, this one act had 
let hose a chain reaction which draws still higher numbers to the utdvenfBoet\ 
to obtain their own permits for seeking the deify breed. 

Apart from lowering the standard of university education tills populist' 
measure has given rise to a peculiar situation: On the one hand, we have hugt i , 
numbers of graduates seeking Jobs that bear no relevance to what they have 
studied—the result is underemployment. On the other hand, due to the 
indifferent quality of these graduates, quite s few positions remain vacant for 
want of suitably equipped personnel. In an Industrially developing nation Ilke 
ours the need for skilled tradesmen Is very acutely felt. As a result of the 
“selective” rush to the universities many of these courses of study remain 
neglected. The lopsided development of our educational system was starkly , 
highlighted by the recent emigration of our skilled craftsmen to greener 
pastures In West Asia that caused a virtual labour famine hen. 

True, politicians cannot be absolved of their responsibility for this state 
of affairs. They vie with each other to found colleges far and wide like so many 
weeds in the countryside. This might assuage false notions of prestigious 
“development” harboured by the masses, thus making sure of their votes. 

But the educationists, social scientists as well as scientists are also 
equally to blame. No serious effort has been made to educate and convince tht 
planners—and the masses—of the need to restrict entry to schools of higher 
learning. Even in socialist countries, university education is not for aB 
comers. 

We are acutely aware that we might be accused of advocating creation of a 
new casteism. But what we are suggesting is restructuring of the educational 
system to tailor It to the needs of our society. Underemployment as well as 
“mlsemployment " satisfies neither the individual nor the society. It only 
breeds discontent at all levels which then finds expression in a disastrous 
manner. These vice-chancellors who have raised their voice, albeit belatedly, 
therefore deserve to be congratulated. It is to be hoped that thelr's will not be 
a cry In tire wilderness. 


EDITOR 
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SCIENCE AND 
THE MASS MEDIA 

I have recently returned from Japan after 
a long stay there, and am impressed by the 
high standards of your magazine which is 
doing a great service in promoting aware¬ 
ness of science and technology in India. 

I can say from first-hand experience that 
dissemination of scientific information by 
the Japanese media is the major factor 
behind the success and fast growth of their 
economy. Thanks to this conditioning by 
the popular media, the Japanese society is 
well prepared when new products are intro¬ 
duced—be they the highly sophisticated 
stereo systems or an advanced personal 
computer. The stress in Japan is on the 
information content for mass appeal, rather 
than 'style 1 or ‘literary heights' for the elitist 
! appeal. In this aspect, your magazine also 
deserves credit for presenting highly scien¬ 
tific matters, garbed with humour and 
many illustrations. 

R. CEHANI 

EXtcutiv* Products Developments 
< Ntrkm Synthetic Ftbrts & Chemicals 
! Qongaon, Bombay 400063 

; Daylight robbers 

1 Over and above the sources of post-harvest 
infestation ("Day-Light Robbers", March, 

' 1984), the cross-infestation arising out of 
the reuse of old infested gunny bags de¬ 
serves our attention. It has been experi¬ 
enced that even the larvae of insect pests 
like Trogoderma granarium and Rhizoper- 
• tha dommica , etc, hosted by old infested 
gunny bags, cross-mfest the fresh grains 
filled in such bags. Especially, if the latter 
are not dipped in malathion solution or 
fumigated with EDCT mixture prior to their 
. reuse. 

Also, a part of insect and fungus infesta¬ 
tion of foodgrains and pulses takes place 
right in the fields when crops are maturing. 
As such, an integrated approach of the 
preharvest and postharvest control mea¬ 
sures is necessary to contain the robberies 
of the "Dav-Light Robbers" 

JAYDEV JANA 

Dy Asst film tor 
(Inspection d l Quohtif i »ntr >/) 

Food & Supptn • /v/n 
/best Benya/ 


Animal communication 


The article "Mow animals communicate" 
(May, 1984) was marvellous. The photo¬ 
graphs of the lovable creatures were specta¬ 
cular. Animals deserve more respect and 
love than human beings, who don’t care for 
humanity itself. 


28. SUM Colony NnuJ 
‘jgi Se n p d hnt 560 050 


V VIJAYAKUMAR ATKI 
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Thtereftreto tfieletter 
overrides safety clauses" by Dr. M. 
Bhide (February. 1984). 

Dr. Bhide has again raised the issue 
of the propriety of exposing human 
volunteers to insecticidal sprays to 
gauge any untoward effects on human 
health. The author has quoted the 
experiments conducted with Nuvacron 
in 1975 in India and Galecron 
in Egypt in 197$ in which aerial 
spraying was done with human volun¬ 
teers present in the field, to scientific¬ 
ally observe any undesirable effects on 
human beings owing to insecticides 
sprayed under field conditions. The 
tone and language in which Dr. 
Bhide’s letter was couched gives an 
incorrect impression that our Com¬ 
pany is indiscreetly subjecting human 
beings to insecticidal spraying for sci¬ 
entific experimentation without any 
regard for their safety. We would like 
to clarify this erroneous impression 
and put this matter in proper perspec¬ 
tive. 

The purpose of exposure measure¬ 
ments of the kind quoted by Dr. Bhide 
is to determine whether people work¬ 
ing with or near agrochemical pro¬ 
ducts are sufficiently protected under 
realistic field conditions. These mea¬ 
surements are not to be used as 
toxicological tests. In principle such 
measurements are carried out only 
when the results of thorough prior 
toxicological tests conclusively show 
that no harm will come to the people 
who participate in the measurements. 
This procedure is in conformity with 
the principles of the World Health 
Organisation which has issued special 
guidelines on this subject. 

The experiments conducted with 
Galecron in Egypt were m accordance 
with the requirements of the Govern¬ 
ment of that country. Experiments in 



tlcidon Itatrd, Directorate of Plant' 
Protection, Quarantine & Storage of 
the Government of India vide their 
letter No. 9M7/74-PP&L dated 

11.3.75. The same authority had asked 
us to repeat the trials as per their letter 
N0.91-17/74-PP&L IVolM) dated 

27.9.75. The Government officials fully 
collaborated with our scientists in 
these experiments and observations 
were taken in their presence and later 
certified by them. 

The participants in the exposure 
measurements with Galecron, were all 
volunteers. The participation of teena¬ 
gers, was on the basis of their parents’ 
consent. Juvenile farm workers partici¬ 
pated because of the special local 
circumstances—they have always been 
intensive workers in the fields. 

Likewise, the consent of volunteers 
for experiments with Nuvacron was 
obtained. The volunteers in both the 
cases were from among the people who 
are normally engaged in the spraying 
work and are generally aware of the 
symptoms of pesticides poisoning. 
CIBA-CE1CY staff members were also 
among the volunteers. The volunteers, 
therefore, participated in these trials 
with full knowledge of the symptoms 
of pesticides poisoning. No deleterious 
effects, were observed on human beings 
as a result of their exposure to insecti¬ 
cidal spray. 

With regard to the side-effects like 
diarrhoea, dizziness and headache, 
allegedly suffered by the Egyptian farm 
workers, these symptoms are not re¬ 
lated to Chlordimeform (active ingre¬ 
dient of Galecron) nor were they 
observed in the farm workers before or 
after the exposure measurements. 

For end on behalf of A. K. BAHL 

HINDUSTAN C/BA CEtGY LIMITED. 

Bombay 


IIT courses for the brilliant 

The Indian Institute of Technology, Bom¬ 
bay. is offering two postgraduate program- 
mes from July 1984, for the brilliant and 
motivated students. 

The M Tech, programme by research 
offers a three-semester M.Tech. programme 
by research in all the specialisations and 
interdisciplinary are? in which regular 
M.Tech. programmes arc being currently 
offered. 

A Five-Year Cooperative Integrated 
M.Tech. programme in chemical and 
mechanical engineering enables students to 
get their postgraduate degree directly with¬ 
in a period of five years 

The students will be alternating their 
regular course work with 3 to 4 stints of 


paid practical training during the summer 
vacations A number of courses on various 
aspects of industrial practice, finance and 
management will be offered jointly by the 
Institute and experts from the industries. 

The programme will be supported by the 
sponsorship from industrial organisations 
who may also be potential employees for the 
successful students. Students will receive 
Rs. 400 to Rs. 500/ per month for all 
summer training sessions in the first 3 
years. Ks. 600/ to Rs. 800/ per month will be 
given for the entire duration of the last two 
years. 

H. C. PAL CHOUDHURY 

Publk Relations Officer. 

IIT. Powat. 

Bnmbay-400 076 




Can poison bring about life? 

P ROFESSOR Clifford Mathews from 
the University of Illinois, USA. be¬ 
lieves that one of the deadliest gases, 
hydrogert cyanide, may have been the 
building block for the primitive protein 
molecules from which life arose on the 
Earth. 

Among the most abundant elements 
in the universe are oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon and nitrogen, the last three 
being the constituents of hydrogen 
cyanide. In their atomic form they are 
also the main elements in living matter. 

According to Prof. Mathews, clouds of 
hydrogen cyanide created by the action 
of sunlight on methane and ammonia 
probably encircled the Earth. Through 
polymerisation hydrogen cyanide 
reacted with itself forming a yellow- 
brown solid. This proved to be the 
carbon-nitrogen backbone needed for a 
primitive protein. 

Prof. Mathews thinks that hydrogen 
cyanide polymerisation may be the main 
organic reaction in the universe. The 
existence of cyanide-type molecules in 
outer space further fortifies his 
thinking. 


Computer-tided trouble shooting system known ss cats-i identifies the csuses of 
melfunctions in a locomotive 


Space spin-offs 

I N a space programme, there is hardly 
any room even for the slightest of 
errors. And no effort or expense is spared 
when it comes to protecting the crew 
against all odds. A flawless mission, 
therefore, leans heavily on a totally 
reliable and foolproof system from the 
start to the finish. 

it is not surprising, that a technology 
which meets such stingent safety stan¬ 
dards should result in numerous pro¬ 
ducts and processes providing comfort 
to us. earthlings. 

In a space mission, right at the 
beginning, the astronaut has to be 
protected from the searing heat of the 
flame produced during take off. An 
excellent silicon-based material has been 
developed for thermal shielding. Even 
when one side of a tile is red hot, the 
other side can be safely held in hands! 

An insulating film developed essen¬ 
tially for protecting the space craft from 
solar radiation during unmanned 
4 flights, is being used for shielding 
homes from heat and glare. Even a thin 
coating of the film on doors and win¬ 
dows can not only Rive protection 


Instant “Nr. Fix-It” 

R esearchers in the us have come 

up with a computerised troub¬ 
leshooting system that promises to 
transform even the most inexperienced 
mechanic into an instant “Mr Fix-It 1 '. 

The portable electronic tool—actually 
a small computer and associated hard¬ 
ware-combine recent advances in the 
fast growing field of artificial intelli¬ 
gence, which involves “teaching" com- 


"And this . mmd you, was origi¬ 
nally designed for Meil Armstrong" 



puter? to mimic the human thought 
process. 

The new system is an example of one 
branch of this emerging science known ; 
as “expert systems." Creating such sys- ; 
terns involves programming a computer . i 
with the knowledge, experience, and *■ 
decision-making prowess of human ex- 
perts in a given field. Developed at the ' 
General Electric Research and Develop- ' 
ment Centre in New York, USA, the new 
system will be put to work troubleshoot- . 
ing GE built locomotives. 


against heat in summer, but also can 
trap the heat indoors in winter. 

A tiny gadget, based on a miniature 
circuitry, to protect people—m industry 
as well as at home—from electric 
shocks, a pen sized ultrasonic transmit¬ 
ter which can be used to sound an alarm 
or open doors automatically in case a 
person faces danger are all fall-outs of 
space. 

A very light weight synthetic material 
(temper foam) meant for sealing and 
cushioning in space crafts is proving a 
boon to sportsmen. Used m helmets, 
baseball chest protectors and soccer shin 
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r guards, its capacity to absorb shocks is 
to be shocking indeed. 

/Rechargeable foot warmers, helmet 
>; visors to provide fog free, near perfect 
^vision, an emergency lighting system 
; /Wh»ch needs no servicing for as long as 
j$ten years all owe their existence to the 
space programme*. 

J: An important spin-off, however, is a 
/laser system which can tell from far (900 
;-rti away) how much smoke is being' 
^dispersed from an industrial chimney. 
/The entire equipment can be mounted 
'• bn a van and moved from place to place. 
/>Unltke the conventional methods this 
/'does not resuJt in the disruption of 
formal factory operations. 

Single vaccine against 12 
^diseases 


V ACCINES against viral diseases like 
herpes, hepatitis and influenza have 
. been made by modifying the existing 
i Shialipox vaccine using a technique that 
^theoretically can be used to make vac- 
seines for any infectious disease. It is 
itScvtn possible to make a single vaccine to 
} protect against as many as 12 diseases, 
says Enzo Paoletti in a research paper 
submitted to the National Academy of 
Sciences, USA. in December. 

Even though the vaccines for hepati¬ 
tis. influenza and some forms of herpes 
already exist, the new technique may 
lead to cheaper, safer and easier-to-use 
• vaccines. But it would be at least two 
years before the vaccines are ready for 
human trials. 

Smallpox vaccine is made from cow- 
pox-virus, or vaccinia virus, which is 
similar enough to smallpox, to provoke 
the body to build up its defences against 
smallpox, and thus prevent subsequent 
disease. 

Paoletti has used genetic engineering 
, techniques to insert genes from various 
• infectious agents into vaccinia virus. 

. creating viruses that provoke immunity 
1 to those other infectious agents. Thus 
the technique has potential for both 
bacterial as well as viral diseases and 
, perhaps parasitic disease—which is an 
extreme problem at the global level. 
Beyond the fact that it may be applicable 
jyio so many disease*, the advantages of 
ffae new technique are that it produces 
Vaccines which require no refrigeration. 
/ making them suitable for use in remote 
jrVafvas. They are also easier to administer. 
jj/They require only a small shin scratch 



Rescue jobs up in the sky 

T HE Indonesian Palapa B-2 and West¬ 
ern Union Westar 6 spacecraft may 
not be totally lost in space—not yet. 
National Aeronautics and Space Admi¬ 
nistration inaSa) of the US is planning a • 
rescue mission during one of the future 
shuttle flights. 

Palapa B-2 and Westar 6 were taken to 
space on the tenth shuttle flight. They 


failed to reach their geosynchronous 
orbits and could not begin normal * 
functions. 

♦The hopes of rescuing the spacecraft 
have brightened following the success of 
the astronauts in repairing the Solar 
Maximum Satellite using the manned 
manoeuvring unit (SCIENCE TODAY. 
May 1984) during the 11th shuttle 
flight. If Indonesia deckles in favour of 
it, the rescue mission would be possible 
as early as October-December. 


and not an injection. Yet another advan¬ 
tage is that vaccinia virus stimulates 
both of the two main components of the 
body's immune system—antibodies and 
white blood cells. The scheme would 
also be useful for making special vac¬ 
cines against local outbreaks of rare 
viruses. 

—WUaya Altekar 


'Image’ is as good as real 

VfOU must have heard about the 
I “Jaipur foot", which has brightened 
the lives of many amputees, but the 
Americans have gone a step further. 
'Image', an artificial breast has made 
news in the US ( Newsweek , May 21. 
1984). 


"Keeping m view my image in society . 
I've ordered the American version ." 



The designer Arthur Pfrommer uses 
the same conventional medical silicon as 
standard pouches—but with a differ¬ 
ence. The device is 'made to order' and it 
has another plus point. It requires no 
cumbersome undergarment to hold the 
prosthesis in place and hence imposes 
no strain on the shoulder. 

First, a plastercast of the woman's 
chest is made. Then a clay sculpt 
identical to the woman's normal breast 
is made—complete with contours Using 
this as a mould, a silicon pouch is filled 
with silicon gel, and coloured to match 
the user’s skin. Now ‘Image* is ready for 
use. The woman attaches this to her 
body with any sticking medium—liquid, 
tape or medical adhesive. 

The major drawback envisaged is that 
it is expensive than most artificial 
breasts. But that shouldn't deter many 
fashion-conscious ladies. 

Paint once for all the 
time to come 

A PAINT that lasts forever has been 
x&developed by a research centre in 
Surrey. UK. This anti-corrosion (anti¬ 
rust) paint can be used on almost all 
metal structures, including cars, 
offshore installations, bridges, factories, 
etc. The paint is produced using a 
complicated but well-known phenome¬ 
non—ion exchange. Ion exchange is a 
reversible chemical reaction, involving 
an ion exchanger (a solid, and a fluid 
usually water) by means of Which ions 
are interchanged torn one substance to 
another. 
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The prmcvfc st km exchange » used 
in M&mlRgwifer, clearing of wines and 
other pH Um p i , In the new paint prepa 
ration, tfc* gNNkcatnn u slightly com¬ 
plex CotaMM molecules in the en¬ 
vironment attack mtetxl structures, des 
trusting their protective coats of paint 
The new pgint, contains a pigment 
which lies doetnant, until activated by a 
potentially corrosive agent like the 
chloride m salt qmy or sulphate in acid 
rata The activated pigment, then locks 
onto the corrosive threat, and prevents 
it from attacking the underlying metal 
In theory the reaction is reversible and 
periodic washing of the paint would 
wash away the corrosive substances, 
leaving the pigment free to act again if 
necessaiy 


Good news for motorists 

T HE one thing that motorists and 
cyclists fear most is a flat tyre The 
latest in the making for a care free drive 
is a tyre made of solid rubber 
The speciality of the tyre is that it 
flexes when it hits a bump The flexibil¬ 
ity comes from the V-shaped spokes 
visible behind the conventional spokes 
(see below) that connect the rim to the 
hub The V-spokes are so designed that 
they bend in the middle and the rim 
moves off centre for an instant when the 
tyre has to absorb a shock The conven¬ 
tional spokes attached to a ring at the 
centre of the wheel keep the rim from 
bending 




Coming computers 

I S silicon chip for ever* The answer 
seems to be a firm no Soon it may 
have to contend with two rivals The 
first, gallium based, and the second 
chemical-based 

It was known since 1960 that in 
superlattices consisting of gallium- 
arsenide and aluminium gallium- 
arsenide, extra high electron mobility 
could be realised This is the basis of 
hemt (high-electron mobility transis¬ 
tor), a new transistor It has a low 
switching time (10 pico seconds) and 
consumes very little power (generating 
very little heat) Within five years the 
gallium based chip is expected to find 
extensive uses in supercomputers in 
struments and microwave amplifiers 
A chemical-based computer, on the 
other hand, would use organic mole 
cules or custom-designed proteins as 
components The prime advantage of 


these is said to be their astounding 
efficiency Recent advances m biotech* 
nology (immobilised enzvme technolb- 
gy genetic engineering technology, ateij^j 
have in fact, opened up the doors tflKj 
these chemical based computers Wheft 3 
a chemist comes out with a polymftfo 
whose electrical properties are congenial J 
for computing, this molecule could bt * 
reproduced m large quantities through * 
dna technology and a bio-chip wilt^ 
become a reality The possibilities with a : 
bio-chip are truly mind boggling As Jrr^ 
biological systems it is hoped that the < 
components in a bio-chip can be spaced ■ 
so densely that the density may even ! 
reach 10 million times that of todays , 
silicon chips The silicon chips are 
planar but biological chips may be more % 
like the brain and may even possess 
changing moods' If all this sounds more 1 
like science fiction, who had thought of 
the silicon chip when the first electronic 
computer was born' 


Sneezing in the sunlight 


N EXT time you step out from a 
shaded place into bright sunlight, 
watch out You could find yourself 
sneezing involuntarily About one third 
of all human beings sneeze in response 
to bright light Moreover, this reflex may 
even be hereditary according to a scien 
list at, the Johns Hopkins University, 
USA 

The scientist, Stephen Peroutka, who 
invariably sneezes twice when walking 
mto bright sunlight from indoors, disco¬ 
vered that his four-week dautfiter also 
sneezed twice while going for a walk in 
the SUn Further investigation showed 
that ftmutka’s Cither and brother (but 
ijgtt m0Bm\ Abo fMagseed the photic 


sneeze reflex The trait appears to be 
passed genetically with a 50 per cent 
chance of inheritance Out of the 25 
Johns Hopkins neurologists only one 
knew about this reflex- an involuntary 
action (but nine i (aimed to have experi¬ 
enced it) Earliei in 1964 an epidemtolo 
gical survey of the reflex was conducted * 
by Henry C Everett, now a psychiatrist 
in Massachusetts Everett found that 
more men than women have the reflex 
and that it is not associated with h&y 
fever or other allergies 
No one knows why the trait occurs 
Peroutka suggests it might be a protec¬ 
tive response—to prevent staring at the 
bun Everett, who also sneezes in the 
Sun, has a private theory Only the best 
people have the reflex* 
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O N 3 March, 1984, an international 
campaign directed by prominent 
.scientists succeeded. The campaign was 
k , intended to release the famous mathe- 
*'Dietician Professor Jose Luis Massera, 

, 'Who was unjustly imprisoned by the junta 
;> in Uruguay since 1975. Prof. Massera, 
\ known for his splendid work on differen- 
i tial equations and as the leader of the 
* Communist Party of Uruguay, suffered a 
t great deal due to the horrible prison 
conditions, extreme climatic influences, 

4 his deteriorating health and torture. 
International Campaign—Massera, 

was supported by leading scientists, 
including 47 Nobel Laureates and prom- 
t inent scientific organisations like the 
Canadian Committee of Scientists and 
* Scholars, the American Mathematical 
1 Society, etc. The widely distributed bul- 
. Jetin, international Campaign—Mas- 
■ sera, played a vital role. Prof. Massera 
was finally released on 3 March, 1984. 
i Now he is in good spirits and reasonably 
'? good health, and has been given the 
? qnoice to leave Uruguay and, if he 
' wishes, to return to Uruguay. 

The campaign doesn't just end here. It 
( has now launched a movement to rescue 
r two prominent scientists, Yuri Orlov and- 
Anatoly Shcharansky. who are prisoners 
of conscience in the USSR. This cam- 
* paign is directed by two mathemati¬ 
cians, Henri Cartan of France and Israel 
Halperin of Canada. In the words of Prof. 
Halperin, a distinguished mathemati¬ 
cian and Secretary of the Canadian 
Committee of Scientists and Scholars, 
"Our underlying objective is to build 
public opinion and to strengthen public 
opinion, by pracbce. so that it becomes a 
vital force in protecting acceptable mor 
alily”, 

Yuri Orlov is a physicist and an 
internationally recognised expert in 
non-linear focusing electron accelerator 
technology. In 1973. Orlov wrote an 
open letter to President Brezhnev de¬ 
fending the great physicist and Nobel 
Laureate. Prof Sakharov. He became 
the founding member of the Soviet 
group of Amnesty International and was 
soon dismissed from his post in the 
University. But Orlov continued his 
> rebellion by protesting against the de- 
portation of Alexander Solzhenitsyn. In 
i 1 1976, he organised the Group to Assist 
' the Implementation of the Helsinki 
v Agreements in the USSR. He also pub- 
\ ifched an article abroad deducing that 
the concentration of political and econo- 
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mtc power, in the hands of a centralised 
bureaucracy, inevitably leads to the loss 
of freedom for individuals. 

Orlov was arrested and tried for anti- 
Soviet agitation in 1977, but was denied 
the right to call witnesses in his defence 
and not permitted to cross-examine 
those who were called to speak against 
him. When given an opportunity to 
speak, Orlov openly admitted that he 
was in favour of gradual democratic 
changes in the Soviet society and that 
his attitude towards the existing order, 
as it was to any other state, was one of 
critical analysis. Orlov was subjected to 
seven years of hard labour, to be fol¬ 
lowed by five years of exile. 

The other victim of Soviet injustice is 
the reputed computer scientist, Anatoly 
Shcharansky. He was employed at the 
All-Union Scientific Research Institute 
of Oil and Gas till 1975. Due to his 
repeated applications for permission to 
emigrate to Israel, he lost his post. But 
he then became the most active partici¬ 
pant in the Soviet human rights move¬ 
ment. With his mastery over English, he 
acted as a superb interpreter both for the 
Helsinki group, of which he was a 
member, and for Prof. Sakharov. The 
Soviet press printed tales of Shcharans- 
ky’s contacts with foreign press corres¬ 
pondents, and labelled him as an Amer¬ 
ican spy. In 1978, he was convicted of 
anti-Soviet agitation and high treason, 
sentenced to 13 years of which three 
were to be in prison and 10 in hard 
labour camp. The trial of Shcharansky, 
from which observers were excluded, 
and the sinister implications of suppres¬ 
sion of all who criticised the official line, 
aroused deep concern in the West. 

Shcharansky has now suffered brutal 
prison conditions for seven years with 
his health deteriorating seriously but 
with indomitable spirit he continues to 
protest. When the authorities cut-off all 
his contacts with his mother he went on 
a hunger strike, but he was given forced 
feeding to avoid the scandal that his 
death would have mused. 

Prof. Sakharov, leader in the Human 
Rights Movement, stated: "...Shcharans¬ 
ky lived such an open life that it 
completely precluded any kind of secret 
activity. He spoke openly against the 
violation of the rights to emigrate and 
against other violations of human 
rights". 

There has been widespread global 
protest against the beastly treatment of 




Orlov and Shcharansky. The Canadian 
Parliament passed a resolution express¬ 
ing its disappointment and criticising 
the attitude of the Soviet Union, and for 
rejecting the offer of the Canadian 
Government to give landed immigrant 
status to Shcharansky. Even the Presi¬ 
dent of France, Francois Mitterand, 
appealed in vain to two Presidents of the * 
USSR to release Shcharansky. During 
March and April of 1984, thousands of 
individuals and organisations communi¬ 
cated to the secretary of the Communist 
Party of the USSR that they supported 
the International Campaign—Orlov and 
Shcharansky. 

The Campaign deserves the support of 
intellectuals, individuals and organisa¬ 
tions all over the globe. It will be of great 
benefit if sympathisers in India of the 
International Campaign—Orlov and 
Shcharansky, write their protest or what 
they think of the treatment of Orlov and 
Shcharansky to the Ambassador of the 
USSR in New Delhi. 

Scientists and the human right move¬ 
ments all over the world are confident 
that they will be able to rescue Orlov and 
Shcharansky, because even a superpow¬ 
er like the USSR cannot stand up to a 
never-ending, escalating spotlight of 
shame. The campaign's support is im¬ 
pressive and constantly increasing. The 
International Campaign is supported by 
47 Nobel Laureates and several reputed 
scientists and individuals, and organisa¬ 
tions like the Canadiari Committee of 
Scientists* and Scholars, Committee on 
Human Rights of the National Academy 
of Sciences (USA), Comite des Physi- 
ciens Francais, Comite des Mathemati¬ 
cians (France), Society for Industrial 
and Applied Mathematics (USA), Com¬ 
mittee of Concerned Scientists (USA), 
New Zealand Mathematical Society, the 
Ontario Federation of Labour (Canada), 
etc. 

Those sympathetic to the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment will dub this Campaign as 
anti-Soviet or anti-communist. There is 
no need to fear such types of routine 
charges. The prisoner of conscience 
whom the campaign just helped to free, 
Prof. Massera, is a leading proponent of 
communism and is the member of the 
Communist Party of Uruguay; and this 
was known to all the supporters of the 
Campaign. No takers! * 

Wilfred D’Ceete 

Mr. DVosta is Chairmen of the button 
Association of Cottage Going Scientists. 




T HE art of interior decoration many a and dodecagons. The simple rule to he point and the pattern can be repeated (see 

time draws inspiration from the remembered is that the sum of angles Flg.l § Fig.2 and Ftg.3 above). 

geometry of tessellation. The knowledge of around any vertex must be equal to 360",’ If one is interested in a combination of 

this geometry leads to a vast treasure of that is, 2 straight angles Naturally fewer regular polygons then the following equa^ 

beautiful designs (see figures above) which than 3 and more than 12 sided polygons tion can be solved empirically for integral 

can be drawn on tiles used to decorate floors, need not be considered as there should be at solutions* 


walls or ceilings; on rugs, linoleums or 
carpets and while cutting precious stones. 

An array of patterns fitted together to 
cover a whole plane is called a tessellation. 
The common patterns used repeatedly are 
the regular polygons such as equilateral 
triangles, squares, hexagons and so on. 
Many designs can be obtained even with 
other types of polygons such as octagons 


least 3 polygons around the vertex. 

Thus we have to select the nature and 
number of polygons such that the sum 
around any vertex vull be 360°. As the 
interior angle of a polygon is equal to 
- of a straight angle, the number of 
polygons of the same sides can easily be 
worked out. Six triangles, four squares and 
three hexagons can be fitted around a given 


1/3 T + 1/2 S + 2/3 H + 3/40 + 5/60 = 2 
where T. S, H, 0 and D represent the 
number of triangles, squares, hexagons, 
octagons and dodecagons respectively. The 
coefficients, namely. V\ Vi, 2 /i, 44, and % 
are the interior angles of the above poly- 
gons in terms of a straight angle (180°), that 
is, 60". 90 1 ', 120". 135". 150'' respectively. 
The right hand side is the desired sum, that 
is, 2 straight angles (=360°). The polygons 
of 5. 7,9,10,11 sides arc not included as no 
integral solution is possible with these 
polygons. 

Some solutions are tabulated alongside. 

B. A. Naik 

Mr. Naik is a lecturer m Applied Mechanics 
Department of Shrt Bhagubhai Mafatlal 
Polytechnic . Vile Parle (W), Bombay 400056. 
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Prototype robot and Walmbo / under test 


android named Electro and a dog robot 
Sparko, made their appearance in 1939 
at the New York World's fair 
Robots resembling human beings or 
animals abound in legends and litera¬ 
ture The authenticity of these tales is 
to be established however. For exam¬ 
ple, St. Albertus Magnus the 13th 
century German philosopher was 
allegedly served by a robot butler. This 
metallic major domo was said to have 
been destroyed by Magnus’ celebrated 
pupil, St. Thomas Aquinas, who consi¬ 
dered it unholy. 


“To you a robot is a robot Gears and metal. Electricity and positrons. 
Mmd and iron. Human model! If necessary, human destroyed. But you 
don’t know them. They ’re a cleaner, better breed than we are." 

Dr. Susan Calvin ,2057 A.D. in “I, ROBOT” 
. by Isaac Asimov (1950) 


RISE OF THE ROBOT 



S. A. Khan 


S CIENCE) fiction is often dismis¬ 
sed by many serious-minded 
scientists as a mere idle flight 
of fancy There is, however, no 
denying that this branch of literature 
has spawned many concepts which at 
the time might have appeared pretty 
* extravagant but later, when exploited 
and realised, have significantly contri¬ 
buted to the welfare of humankind. 

It is thus not surprising that science 
fiction has played a prominent part* in 
establishing the robotic image, from 
Mary Shelly's Frankenstein, the ulti¬ 
mate robot, and MCM’s “Demon Seed” 
in which Julie Christie is the victim of a 
runaway robot, to the Artoo Dee Too ot 
“Star Wars ” 

The term robot was first introduced 
by Karl Kapec in his play 'Possum’s 
Universal Robots’ in Czechoslovakia in 
1917; the word c robota’ in Czech signi¬ 
fies a kind of slavery. The term has 
come to stay with us, though the 
^leaning has changed. After Kapec’s 
play of 1921, “Metropolis”, a German 
film of 1926 depicted robots. A talking 


Inside view of the robot 



For modern times, the Robot Insti¬ 
tute of America defines a robot as “a 
reprogrammable multi-functional 
manipulator designed to move mate¬ 
rial, parts, tools or specialised devices, 
through variable programmed motions 
for the performance of a variety of 
tasks” This definition however is in¬ 
adequate as it covers only one of the 
three types of robots 

Types of Robots 

These three categories of robots are 
based on their principles o! operation 
1 Remote Controlled Robots: 

T hese robots are controlled by an 
operator using radio signals, or infra¬ 
red to ultrasonic beams Radio control 
is possible over long distances, if a 
transmitter of appropriate power/range 
is used Infra-red and ultrasonic con¬ 
trols do not work if anv physical 
barriers are present between the oper¬ 
ator and the robot While the radio- 
control and infra-red systems work 
instantaneously the ultrasonic method 
is slower, as it depends on the lower 
velocity of sound waves. 
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In all the three systems, the trans¬ 
mitter sends coded signals to the re¬ 
ceiver located in the robot. These 
signals are decoded to activate controls 
for various functions of the robot: A 
large range of controls, can be incorpo¬ 
rated into the system providing an 
equal number of functions to be per¬ 
formed. 

The main drawback of such robots is 
that a human operator is required to 
control it, and that the robot has to he 
visible to the operator—either directly 
or through a video system. A major 
advantage is that decision-making lies 
in the brain of the operator, substan¬ 
tially reducing' the cost of electronics 
hardware and software required for 
such operations. 

2. Programmable Robots: 

Robots in this category have the 
sequence of their operations stored in a 
micro-computer. The instructions can 
be fed through magnetic tapes, discs 
etc., or stored in the memory. Alterna¬ 
tively the instructions can be given by 
“teaching" the robot. This involves 
taking the robot physically through the 
programme cycle and storing these 
parameters at the beginning and end of 
each such operation. The robot "re¬ 
members" this sequence of operations 
stored in its read-write memory and 
repeats them any number so desired. 
For such teaching program¬ 
mes, encoders are generally used 
(shaft encoders, linear movement en¬ 
coders, potentiometers etc) These con¬ 
vert the mechanical parameters into 
electronic equivalents before storing 

3. Sensor controlled Robots* 

The third category of robots have 
electronu sensors interfaced with mic- 
roprocesMiis to control their operation. 
The seniors 'sense" the environment 
including ohiecls on which operations 
have to he performed They pass on this 
information to the microprocessor 
which controls the robot operation 
based on these inputs 

Examples of sensors for these appli¬ 
cations aie tactile (touch), optical, 
proximity, force, visual, temperature 
sensors etc. Tactile sensors detect the 
presence of an object or us profile by 
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actual contact, while proximity sensors 
xlo so from a distance. Optical sensors 
use light or infra-red beams, generally 
lasers, to assimilate information about 
the object. On the other hand, visual 
sensors use cameras and pattern recog¬ 
nition techniques for recognition of 
objects by their size, shape, colour, etc. 
Force sensors, are used to regulate the 
pressure applied by the robot manipu¬ 
lators on objects to be handled. The 
ability to “crush a nut but hold an egg' 
comes from this type of control. 

Sensors are used as input devices for 
microprocessors to provide informa¬ 
tion about external conditions and 
motors or other actuators are output 
devices which arc controlled by the 
microprocessor to act on information 
provided by the sensors. This decision¬ 
making lies in the soft-ware program¬ 
me of the microprocessor. 

An Indian experience 

Robotics is a confluence of three 
disciplines; mechanical engineering, 
electronics and computer technology. 
In the case of remote-controlled robots 
the prime emphasis is on the first two 
and a successful mating of mechanical 
engineering with electronics is called 
for. The term “mechotronics” is now 
being used to define this compound 
technology. While mechanical en¬ 
gineering and electronics are quite 
advanced in their own ways in our 
country, mechotronics has not re¬ 
ceived much attention until quite re¬ 
cently 

Now this has changed, due to the 
relatively easy availability of low-priced 
control systems based on microproces¬ 
sor devices All th*> same in robot 
development projects, two hurdles 
have to he overcome' Lack of special 
devices in the country, together with 
the non-availability of technical litera¬ 
ture covering special items of in¬ 
terest. The relatively undeveloped in¬ 
digenous component. 

Despite these constraints the first 
experimental robot was developed and 
demonstrated at the Hyderabad Scien¬ 
ce Society in July 1981. This was 
fabricated using a fairly large compo¬ 


nent of surplus market stocks. 

The motive power for the robot 
mainly came from electronic motors. 
Since the robots have to be mobile 
battery operation of the entire robot 
was necessary. This limited the choice 
of motors to low voltage DC types. 
Rechargeable, dry-electroiyte type of 
sealed batteries of indigenous manufac¬ 
ture were tried initially. These proved 
to be inefficient, hence lead-acid bat¬ 
teries of the type used in motor cycles 
were later incorporated. 

Based on the experience gained on 
the experimental robot, a final version 
was designed and built in January 
1982. This was displayed at the Imtex- 
82 in Bombay and the robot attracted 
large crowds of enthusiasts at this 
exhibition. 

An advanced version was built and 
demonstrated at the aiei Trade Fair u\ 
Delhi in January 1983. This was de¬ 
signed and built jointly with the Wal- 
chandnagar Industries Limited, 
Machine Tool Division, Chinchwad. 

The specification or a vital profile of 
one of these robots given below and the 
accompanying photographs will convey 
an idea of their general features 

The robot is 1.55 m. high and weighs 
approximately 60 kg. It moves on three 
sets of wheels. The arms have a length 
0.6m and can lift weights upto 2.5 kg. 
The arms can swing freely almost a 
full circle, so can the wrists rotate. The 
grips have a maximum opening of 11G 
mm with a maximum sensed force of 
2.5 kg. Five batteries of 6 volts each 
provide the power for five different 
motors of 0 06 H.P. each. Display of 
robots has created a general awareness 
that the robotic age has dawned in 
India. However,* a national thrust in 
this direction is yet to start, although, 
according to a senior official of the 
Department of Science & Technology, 
robots will be used in many locations in 
India by the year 1990. But apart from 
a handful of academic institutions, the 
industrial sector is the only one which 
seems to appreciate the importance of 
this technology, although the Depart¬ 
ment of Atomic Energy, Defence and 
Space Research Organisations could 



derive immediate benefits from it. Adv¬ 
anced robots will require sophisticated 
sensing systems and work in this direc¬ 
tion is now being carried out. 

One question that is frequently asked 
is whether robots are relevant to the 
Indian situation since there is an over 
Abundance of manpower. There are two 
important considerations in favour of 
this technology: 

1. Robots are of invaluable help where 
the precision required in production is 
not possible by using human labour. 
This includes the quality-quantity pro¬ 
duct factor. To be able to sell our 
products in an increasingly competitive 
international market, obsolete technol¬ 
ogy has to be discarded and replaced by 
an advanced one. 

2. In hazardous locations there is 
hardly any other option. Areas of 
radioactivity, chemical toxicity, high 
temperatures, explosive potential war¬ 


rant the use of robots. For instance, 
in most developed countries, welding 
and spray painting are also considered 
hazardous due to the high incidence of 
tuberculosis among human workers in 
these professions. 

Potential 

Robotics has become big business 
abroad. By 1985, Japan will produce 
more than one billion dollars worth of 
robotic equipment annually. By 1990, 
the annual demand in the U. S. alone is 
estimated at three billion dollars. The 
international annual demand could 
well exceed five billion dollars by then. 
India could well try to obtain one per 
cent of the trade i.e. Rs. fifty crores of 
export annually. 

Conclusion 

Computers have been accepted in 
India for many areas of application. 
With the development of microproces¬ 


sor technology the next step is to 
develop robotics as a major R & d effort. 
However, a change of attitudes at many 
levels is necessary to implement such a 
programme. 

Henry Brooke Adams, had said in 
"The Degradation of Democratic Dog¬ 
ma” (1919), that "The future of 
thought and of history lies in the hands 
of physicists, and the future historian 
must seek his education in the world of 
mathematical physics. A new genera¬ 
tion must be brought up to think by 
new methods, and if our historical 
departments in the Universities cannot 
enter this next phase, the physical - 
departments will have to assume this 
task alone.” This statement is truer 
today than when it was first made. 

Mr Khan is the Director of the St lentv .S/x wty 
and the Radioisotope Centre. Hyderabad He is 
actively involved m robotics 


ROBOTIC REVOLUTION 



H. K. Bhattachaiyya 

A VIRTUAL storm has been 
sweeping almost all walks oi 
life in the developed countries. 
The originators of the storm— 
the robots—are coming in a big way. 

Robots are made in all sorts of 
shapes and sizes, although not typically 
of human shape Robots have been 
used primarily in manufacturing: The 
automobile industry remains a major 
user ot robots not only for hazardous or 
arduous work like painting and welding 
but even for screening light bulbs into 
instrument panels. Robots led the pro¬ 
duction increase of 20 per cent in 
General Motors Corporation of U.S.A. 
The metal industries are heavy users of 
robots. But robots are used in other 
manufacturing industries as well. The 
impact of the robotic revolution may 
well come in the service industries 
r where employment is growing fast, 
I or in industries which involve profes¬ 
sional hazards to the workers. 

A Japanese firm had developed a 


robot to dispose of radioactive wastes 
at nucleai power plants. The computer 
controlled robot would soon be put to 
work, cleaning the reactor and replac¬ 
ing spent fuel rods. This hazardous job 


usually employs 30 workers for two 
working days. The robot will be able to 
perform the same task in a day 
The Weseda University of Tokyo has 
invented the world's first robot musi- 
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Computer-controlled robotic manipulator Robot Carpenter 


cian. which is capable of playing the containers, a task so far executed only formance is not limited to a single type 

electronic organ with its five fingers as by people. The Alpha stands 30 cm high of work. They are designed to perform a 

skilfully as any gifted human can The and its jointed arm can lift only 0.675 virtually unlimited variety of tasks, 

robot, Wam-7 has 14 finger joints made kg. Spine Robotics of Gothenburg, According to the Australian Finan- 

of carbon fibre which can strike 10 keys Sweden, have demonstrated the Spine cial Review (October, 1981), West Ger- 

a second. By synchronising the move- Robot which is able to handle jobs from many had 5,850 robots; the U.S.A. 

ment of its arm and finger, the robot painting, to welding, to fastening. The 3,255 (including diecasting robots and 

can strike both black and white keys. Spine Robot has a seventh axial move- pick and place mechanical devices); the 

The robot can also perform cross-finger ment which is not commonly found in (J K. 185 (excluding pick and place 

piano techniques by moving its index industrial robots, it's design is similar machines); Poland 720 (including all 

finger or middle fmgei over its thumb. to the vertebral structure of the human types), Belgium 20 (excluding the gen- 

Rohots are also now used in human spinal column. eral purpose varieties); Sweden 570 

care for the handicapped A one-armed Today, Japan has more sophisticated (excluding pick and place, diecasting 
robot responds to commands to pre- robots than any other country in the and general purpose varieties); Norway 

pare meals and perform other house- world The Japanese claim of 47.000 200 (including all categories) and Fin- 

hold activities foi elderly crippled peo- robots in 1979, may be an inflated land 130 (including all categories), 

pie. Speaking at the annual meeting of estimate—because the Japanese defmi- The basic technology of robots is 

the U S Vssoi i at ion for the Advance- tion of a robot is .iuch broader than now fairly well known. They are simply 

ment of Science, Mr Larrv Leifer of the American one. But even using the mechanical arms which can repeat 

Stanford University, estimated that the American definition, Japan probably simple operations guided by a compu- 

robot, when available tor routine use has 14,000 robots This is more than ter. Many robot makers therefore now 

would cost no more than an auto- the combined total for rest of the reckon that the best prospect for 

mobile. Mountain View. California, ha> world, and approximately 10 times the growth lie elsewhere, to make robots 

introduced perhaps the smallest and per capita use m the US. Japanese tailored for their own use. Efforts are 

most dexterous “micrurohot", Alpha, robots are generally sophisticated and being made to develop robots with both 

costing 10,000 dollars Alpha is capable are used in heavy industries. They can sight and ‘vision. Robots that can 

of stuffing leaflets into phaimaceutical perform precision work, but their per- Continued on 25 
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I N 1952 the Central Province of 
Tanganyika (now Tanzania) was 
experiencing widespread famine. As 
a Government Medical Officer, I 
was assigned to the area to take care of 
starving patients. A very high mortality 
rate is considered an inevitable part of 
famine, but my personal intrigue with 
the phenomenon of famine was not 
with the numbers of people dying, but 
with why so many people lived. 

The Western concept of famine and 
famine relief, which was based solely 
on its ethnic concept of food, helped to 
explain the high survival rate For 
example, in Europe food means br^d, 
potatoes, meat, eggs, fish, etc. Shor¬ 
tages of these foods were the basis for 
designating a famine area; consequent¬ 
ly, when the maize crop failed, there 
was a ‘‘food shortage" which was cor¬ 
rected by importing maize to the 
affected area. 

Ethnic biases also prevent the Wes¬ 
terner from recognising indigenous 
food materials For example, there is a 

During a famine in Tanganyika, western 
y experts mistakenly thought the fruit of the 
J baobab (above) free was the only local food 
available. Subsequent research identified 
40 “bush " foods 



Amaranth was once one of the most important food crops of the 
Americas. But under the repressive programme hunched by 
coionising Spaniards to eradicate the Aztec culture and rituals, 
the plant was banned with a death penalty for those who 
cultivated it. It soon fell into disuse and obscurity. Four hundred 
years later, scientists are rediscovering the myriad virtues of 
amaranth. Its protein contains nearly twice as much lysine as 
wheat, three times as much as corn and it is veiy close to the 
lysine content of milk, the standard of nutritional excellence. 

Amaranth is but one of the hundreds of plants that have 
received a “raw deal” either because of ill-informed colonial 
proselyting, plain ignorance or even deliberate neglect of 
traditional practices. To concentrate on a mere handful of 
varieties to feed a hungry world is both unwise and dangerous. 
Plants like amaranth,, winged bean, black walnut, the buffalo 
gourd are among the 54 potential new crops identified by the 
National Science Foundation for even a developed country like 
the United States. Indeed, amaranth is among the 36 “most 
underexploited tropical plants” 
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Sponsors of research still refused to 
recognise that indigenous foods could have a 
potential use in modern society 


failure to accept insects as food (while 
we continue to treat crabs and lobsters 
as delicacies); wild greens are looked 
on as the food of ctanks, while many 
roots, seeds, berries and nuts are 
ignored as food resources. Tanganyika 
was no exception, and the Ministry of 
Agriculture, with its Western biases, 
reported that the only food available in 
the famine area was Baobab fruit. 
Subsequent research identified 40 
“bush" foods with an additional ten 
roots eaten in times of famine only. 

Ten years later 1 had concluded that 
the application of Western methods of 
agriculture to East Africa was not 
always suitable or efficient. To relieve 
food shortages in the Southern Pro¬ 
vince, improved animal husbandry and 
agricultural methods had been attemp¬ 
ted, but efforts were thwarted by very 
effective local resistance including the 
hamstringing of breeding stock. We 
looked closer at the tiaditional farming 
methods to see if this could explain the 
antipathy. 

The Ngoni shamba (garden or field) 
is characterised as a “shambles" by 
Western Agriculturalists, in whose eyes 
the food was grown in a chaotic (and 
therefore inefficient) way. The system 
nevertheless seems to have many 
advantages. For example, when the 
maize and beans were planted together, 
the stalk provided a useful climbing 
medium for the bean while the bean 
fixed nitrogen in the soil which helped 
the maize to gtow. These two plants 
provided shade in which tomatoes and 
“non foods” such as amaranth could 
grow. 

The Westerner's method was to plant 
maize in neat rows in one field (prefer¬ 
ably with fertilizer). The bean was 
grown elsewhere, hut as some varieties 
were climbing plants, poles had to be 
provided. Tomatoes and exotic veget¬ 
ables such as lettuce had to be watered 
and shaded While the Western 
methods were believed, but not proven, 
to be more productive, there seemed a 
need to examine the potential of local 
food plants and native horticulture. 

Over the next 20 years, although 
constantly frustrated by lack of money, 


and open hostility from conventional 
agriculturists and government depart¬ 
ments, the programme has shown that 
these indigenous foods can contribute 
to food supplies, but clearly much 
more needs to be done if world-wide 
hunger is to be avoided. 

In our Indigenous Food Program, a 
search of the scientific literature was 
started for information on food plants 
which have been used by man in the 
past. This is far from easy, as we were 
interested in populations living before 
10,000 B.C. Around this time, the 
agricultural evolution started and early 
man learned to domesticate the grasses 
which are now known as cereal grains. 
This specialisation in agriculture 
meant that there was insufficient time 
for gathering the wild plants that had 
been part of the diet previously; conse¬ 
quently, many fell into disuse. The 
archaeological literature provided- de¬ 
scriptions of food remains found in 
caves and around camp sites, and it is 
apparent that hundreds of plants were 
exploited and that some had consider¬ 
able importance in the diet. Supportive 
evidence of this comes from studies of 
aborigines in Australia, the Kalahari 
desert, the Phillipines, India and South 
America who still follow the Stone Age 
mode of life. These studies have con¬ 
firmed the complexity of the diet and 
the importance of plant foods, and they 
also helped to identify certain foods 
which have had, and continue to have, 
great nutritional importance. For ex¬ 
ample, the flesh and kernel of the 
Mongongo nut provides about half of 
the total energy requirement of the 
Kalahari San Bushmen. 

Once the different and varied food 
resources have been described, it is 
then necessary to ascertain their nutri¬ 
tive value which .nplies knowing how 
the foods were prepared and cooked. 
Over the years a mass of information 
has accumulated and can be found in 
published literature and unpublished 
reports in libraries around the world. 
When the information on the nutri¬ 
tional content of foods is needed, 
however, major difficulties become evi¬ 
dent. The Western World has generated 


food composition tables, but mostly 
they provide information on the foods 
of the industrialised nations. Data on 
indigenous foods is sparse and gives 
little information on the nutritive value 
of foods as consumed. Even when 
information is available, some foods 
have been ignored because of problem^ 
observed in the nutritional content of 
raw foods. For example, acorns which 
were an important food item in the diet 
of early man in the Midwest of America 
are considered inedible ^because they 
contain tannins which are bitter. It is 
overlooked, however, that early man 
found successful ways of eliminating 
the bitter components. 

The use of the wild Camas bulbs as a 
starchy staple by American Flathead 
Indians provides a classic example of 
missed opportunities due to ethnocen- 
tricity. The Camas bulb was scorned 
because the carbohydrate in the raw 
plant consisted of inulin, an indigesti¬ 
ble substance. When we analysed 
Camas bulbs as cooked by the Flathead 
Indians, the carbohydrate was found to 
be fructose, a highly assimilable car¬ 
bohydrate. It is interesting to note that 
Western scientists can bring about the 
conversion of inulin to fructose by the 
process of acid hydrolysis. It had never 
occurred to nutritionists that this pro¬ 
cess had been discovered centuries 
previously. The Flathead Indians had 
learned to replicate the acid hydrolysis 
by the simple process of cooking the 
bulbs on hot stones covered by leaves 
and moist earth. The indigenous prepa¬ 
ration is a classic example of how 
neglected or ignored foods might be 
exploited. 

During our early work, it became 
obvious that we needed to collate data 
obtained by scientists in anthropology, 
history, agriculture, chemistry and 
biochemistry. This synthesising type of 
thinking was diametrically opposite to 
the intellectual processes prevalent at 
that time when it was believed that 
proper understanding was to be 
reached only through more and more 
detailed analysis of facts. The estab¬ 
lished devotion to specialisation was a 
subsequent major stumbling block to 
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The Amazing Amaranth 


A MARANTHUS includes about 60 species of annual herbs distributed in 
the tropics, of which 25 occur in our country. A few such as A. 
gangeticus (chaulai sag) are cultivated as pot-herbs. Two other popular 
species. A. caudatus and A. paniculatus, are grown as grain crops. The 
grains are popularly known as Rasgira. Tandulja or Ramdana. Almost 
every species of this genus is eaten by cattle as well as humans. In many 
places in India this is the only vegetable that our rural folk and tribals 
consume. Some of these valuable plants are regarded as weeds. A. 
spinosus or Kantemath for example. Boiled with pulses it makes an 
excellent health food for undernourished children and nursing mothers. 
The plant known as chaulai (A. paniculatus) is a valuable crop in the hilly 
tracts of Southern Asia—popular in India. Sri Lanka, Burma, Western 
China, Thailand and Philippines. In our country the plant is raised as a 
rabi crop and is harvested during February-March. The tender shoots and 
leaves are used as vegetable. The seeds furnish anardana, a food grain 
used by the poor. Actually the rich do 1 not know what they are missing 
out on: “Amaranth is indeed a nutritional treasure," says Noel D. 
Vietmeyer, in the Britannica Yearbook of Science and the Future (1983). 
At a rating of 75 it comes closer than any grain to the perfect balance of 
essential amino acids, which theoretically would score 100 on the 
nutritionists' scale of protein quality. By contrast corn scores about 44, 
wheat 60, soybean 68, and cow's milk 72. When Amaranth flour is mixed 
with wheat flour, the combination almost reaches the perfect 100 score 
because the amino acids tha* each lacks are abundant in the other. 

Not only the seeds are nutritious. Amaranth leaves also are ricli in 
protein, as well as in vitamins and minerals. They have a mild flavor and 
can be cooked much like spinach into such dishes as amaranth au gratin 
and amaranth quiche. In addition, tender new leaves may be used as salad 
greens. 

Despite the growing wealth of evidence for Amaranth’s excellence 
much research needs to be done before the crop can be widely grown 
commercially. Amaranth is still essentially a protein-packed semi- 
domesticated plant, but agronomists are now “taming" it by breeding 
plants of uniform height with sturdy wind-resistant stalks and high- 
yielding seedheads that hold onto their seed until they are harvested. The 
responses of these plants to a variety of climates, soil conditions, pests, 
and diseases are also under investigation. 

Sudhir Ghatnekar 


our work when we sought financial 
support. 

Despite the rejection of our ideas, we 
persevered and began to recognise that 
seemingly unimportant dietary compo¬ 
nents made from indigenous plant 
foods were nutritionally significant. In 

^New Guinea, the Sago palm leaf is 
burned to produce an ash which is then 
used as a condiment. In the laboratory it 
was found that the ash contained 
sodium, potassium, calcium, magne¬ 
sium, iron and phosphates. One of the 
more intriguing features of the ash was 
the discovery that it was highly alka¬ 
line. As the diet of the local inhabitants 
tended towards acidity, the body would 
normally have to produce ammonia to 
neutralise the acid. The ammonia and 
its nitrogen would then be lost in the 
urine. By ingesting the Sago ash, the 
body did not have to produce ammonia, 
thereby saving protein and helping to 
explain why Papuans can exist on very 
low protein intakes. 

Although a formidable amount of 
convincing data relating to the availa¬ 
bility, composition and use of indige¬ 
nous foods was generated, the sponsors 
of research still refused to recognise 
that indigenous foods could have a 
potential use in modern society. The 
development of amaranth as a food 
crop illustrates the difficulties and 
frustrations which had to be faced. 

During our preliminary search of the 
scientific literature, we decided that 
out of hundreds of plant foods, ten 
were worthy of immediate study. All of 
the plants selected were classified as 
weeds: the plant most favoured for 
potential was amaranth (pigweed). The 
association of these plants with the 
word “weed" was unfortunate and the 
cause of much resistance. Weeds imply 
nuisance and, because they are so 
botanically successful, they are often a 
threat to conventional food crops and 
hence disliked by conventional agricul¬ 
turalists. With respect to amaranth, 
another unsuspected historical deter¬ 
rent was found. 

J During the era of the Aztecs, amar 
anth was such a successful food crop, it 
was figuratively and literally idolised. 


Pagan worship of the plant was abhor¬ 
rent to the Spanish Conquistadors who 
colonised Central America, and the 
growing and consumption of amaranth 
was forbidden under punishment by 
death. Eventually, Cortez brought ab¬ 
out the effective elimination of amar¬ 
anth as a major food crop in Mexico. 
Over 400 years later when our team 
was looking for samples of seeds in 
Mexico, there was still reluctance on 
the part of some local inhabitants to 
admit they were involved in producing 
amaranth. 

In the meantime, our research had 
shown that amaranth was a unique 
plant in several respects. Its ability to 
adapt to a variety of soils, light intensi¬ 
ty, rainfall and altitude meant that it 
was found in many countries with 


differing botanical names. Some 
varieties yielded massive amounts of 
grain: others appeared to specialise in 
producing leaves. The help of botanists 
and ethnobotanists was sought to de¬ 
fine the taxonomy of the plant. We 
increasingly recognised the potential of 
amaranth as a food crop in developing 
countries, as we had evidence of its 
contemporary cultivation in South 
America, Africa, Europe, India, South 
East Asia and the Far East. The global 
availability of amaranth suggested to us 
that it had been a significant food crop 
in the past; therefore, we argued it 
could make a contribution to global 
food supplies once more. This argu¬ 
ment was also not acceptable to con¬ 
temporary policy makers. 

Despite this, we continued to fill in 
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the gaps in our nutritional knowledge 
of the plant and to ascertain which 
varieties had the greatest horticultural 
or agricultural potential. While the 
protein, fat and carbohydrate content 
of the plant were known from previous 
proximate analyses of the gram, we 
needed to know more about the value 
of the protein by analysing the amino 
acids in the grain. Animal feeding 
experiments were also proposed to 
confirm the ability of the gram to 
maintain health and support 
human growth. It was possible 
that some varieties would have nutri¬ 
tional advantages while others would 
have agricultural advantages. With 
such a potential gold mine available for 
exploitation, it was not envisaged that 
overt resistance to the appeals for 
financial support for the amaranth 
project would be encountered. 

This, unfortunately, proved to be the 
case; and as time passed and as a 
succession of government agencies dis¬ 
couraged our work and plans, addition¬ 
al attempts were made to interest 
Foundations in our project with an 



Fruits of Parkia speciosa (above) are valued 
as food in Thailand; Below right: Pygmies 
have survived for centuries on Indigenous 
food sources; Below left: Papua New Gui¬ 
neans processing sago 

equal lack of success. In desperation, 
Mr. Robert Rodale of Rodale Press was 
approached. He had the vision to see 
the potential value of amaranth and 
within a matter of weeks, a project for 
the world-wide collection of seed grains 
and for the testing of the nutritional 


value and horticultural and agricultu¬ 
ral potential of amaranth was started. 

The success of this project is unques¬ 
tioned. and the future for amaranth as 
a food crop looks good; but it should be 
remembered that the other nine food 
plants remain untested, and these rep¬ 
resent only a small proportion of foods 
already available to feed man. There ft, 
surely sufficient information to justify 
large-scale research on the potential of 
indigenous food plants. Perhaps the 
problem lies not so much in the 
simplicity of the concept of using 
indigenous plants and agricultural 
methods, but the complexity of the 
scientific world which seems deter¬ 
mined to deter progress. The amaranth 
project involved dozens of scientists 
from different disciplines, yet their 
efforts were meaningless until a human 
catalyst appeared. The need for more 
catalysts is as patently obvious as the 
great potential of indigenous foods for 
global food resources. □ 

i 

John Robson is i'rofessor of Medicine and 
Nutrition. Medical lIntveruhj of South Carolina, 
as A 






Estimated (1985) industrial expenditure on Robots in the U.S. (million dollars) 
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understand simple spoken commands 
are also being developed. It is now 
possible to create a robot with multiple 
arms. Even roboticists cannot foresee 
all the possible future applications of 
robots. 

The British Robotic Systems has 


standards, higher real wages and em¬ 
ployment growth. The robotics revolu¬ 
tion is merely a continuation of a 
century old trend that has resulted in 
enormous material progress. The 
robots can produce qualitative as well 
as quantitative improvements in goods 
and services. Robots, in dangerous and 
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developed a "second generation" robot, 
Autoview, whose movements depend 
on what it can "see" through its 
electronic eyes. Conferring vision on a 
robot is believed to be a step towards 
replacing the human eye for industrial 
tasks. The robot's visual system which 
works in black and white can disting¬ 
uish 256 shades of grey and it eomes 
close to achieving three dimensions in 
analysing light intensities. The vision 
control equipment identifies different 
metal castings by their shape, then 
orients them to within half a degree 
and loads them into a machine tool in 
30 seconds as compared to 90 minutes 
for an experimental American system. 
Autoview is used for the inspection of 
products including car parts, pharmaceu¬ 
ticals, and even cakes. It blindly 
performs a series of repetitive tasks like 
painting, spraying and spot welding. 

History shows that labour saving 
techniques have led to improved living 


hazardous work situations will improve 
the working conditions and job safety 
in certain occupations. New forms of 
employment can be created to offset 
any job lost directly due to the usage of 
robots. However, Nobel laureate, Was¬ 
sily Leontief, Director, Institute for 
Economic Analysis, University of New 
York, foresees mass joblessness, “The 
computer and the robot are already 
beginning to replace the simpler men¬ 
tal functions of the blue and white 
collar worker". However, views and 
opinions diverge widely. 

In less than 10 years, unmanned 
automatic factories have become prac¬ 
tical propositions. The owners of fac¬ 
tories and plants are under irresistible 
temptation to replace their skilled 
labour by robots. These machines have 
certain advantages over men and 
women. They never go on strike, never 
get fatigued, neither do they become ill 
nor do they require sick leave or 


maternity leave. Above all, they do not i 
demand wage increase or bonus even if I 
the company is running at a loss. The 1 
new technologies can provide a com¬ 
pany with a massive cut in production 
costs and at the same time give a , 
binding promise of superior and never , 
faltering quality. 

The automatic factory would be 
based on a computer controlled system 
feeding customers' orders directly to ] 
start the manufacturing process. Raw 
materials and parts would be ordered 
automatically from the stores and deli- I 
vered by driverless trucks. Robots . 
would pick up the goods, feed them to I 
conveyors, initiate the operating pro- ,j 
cess, transfer the goods from one place i 
to another, service the computer ' 
machine tools, inspect and monitor the 
quality of the products and finally | 
package and dispatch them—all with 
unwavering precision. 

The rohptic revolution will depend 
upon three important dimensions. 
First of all, the magnitude of growth of 
the robotics industry. Secondly, the 
impact of robots on unemployment and 
thirdly, the impact of robots on wages, 
profits and prices. An increase in the 
use of robots will depend primarily on 
supply and demand. On the demand > 
side, robots will be needed in qualita¬ 
tive and quantitative jobs requiring, 
high precision and also those jobs 
which are dangerous for human opera¬ 
tions. On the supply side, the cost per 
unit robot produced output will be 
lower than for traditional techniques of 
production. In the long run, however, 
robots will be increasingly used be¬ 
cause of their cost competitiveness. 
Robots will probably replace workers 
who are engaged in monotonous tasks. 
The initial impact of robot installation 
will be reduced employment and 
under-employment. But jobs will be 
created by the widespread use of 
robots. These will include increased 
opportunities for programmers, en¬ 
gineers and technicians, thus providing 
greater employment albeit in a new 
sphere. 

Mr Bhattocharyya u a freelance science writer 
from New Delhi. 
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'll LUST HA I ION U* FRANCIS H U SA 


T HE LAST patient had just left that 
evening. I was about to leave my rooms 
when the telephone rang. 

Jam San/ays father speaking The tone was 
. aggressive 

k Yes. And how is Sanjay'' I asked an 
xiously 

; Sanjay is dead, was the reply, and before I 
| could offer any word of .sympathy he 
. Shotted, and vou doctors helped to kill him 
The line was cut off 
Two weeks later he came to see me. still 
.grief stricken but the angei was gone. 

< / still don 't understand what happened , and 
J need to know, he said We went over the 
‘ whole storv 

• Sanjay. his only son. was a cheerful 
!, five-year old boy who while playing at 
-.school one morning had fallen and grazed 
, his right leg badly Dirt and grit had got 
‘ Into the wound but it had bled only briefly 
• Sanjay had tied a handkerchief around his 
M and without making any fuss had gone 
; back to his cla-'S alter break That evening 
: his mother washed the wound with soap 
and w»dei but could not remove all the Jnt 
Next 11 >oi i hi ig. she took .Saniay to the 
gociitt who applied some antiseptu lot alls 
but told h injdv'.s mothei that he advised a 
iniiction to prmnl am ilium e oi 
■tetanus .Sanjay hated injections, but hr 
jWr'ilt afu'iid and took it 
i ; Ttii* wholejncident was almost forgotten 
I iMtcr four days Sanjay nofiml some 
alt* in opening his mouth Litei that 
il »«ot worse he could not ihew his 
Md pioperlv and his speech Iuvjttk indi- 
• hnd Mis mother became alarmed when 
5 h<?i luiL'hhnui told her that Sanjay had 
'ttockjetw, tire lust sign oi tcMnu' She look 
' W again to the doctor insisting this time 
%!nn a second opinion 

That was when J first saw Samuy Bv now 
fj|ie wiis obviouxlv stiff when he wdked and 
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found if difficult to sit up from the lying 
down position The presence of lockiaw and 
other signs all suggested the diagnosis of 
tetanus f admitted turn into a hospital as 
the disease appear ou to he progressing fast 
Bv the following morning, all hi.s muscles 
were* in a state of contraction and violent 
tetanic spasms had begun to jack his body 
He vould not swallow or cough, and worse 
still he could nut breathe whenever a 
spasm occurred. A tube was put into his 
wind pipe to overcome this pruhlem and 
powerful drugs administered in an effort to 
control the spasms. But it was all to no 



Cutting the umbilical cord 
with a dirty instrument, can 
clip a promising life in the 
hud-through tetanus 


avail. The heightened excitability of his 
nerve cells brought about by tetanus toxin 
made them exquisitely sensitive to any 
stimulus. The spasms increased in frequen¬ 
cy and severity and he died 72 hours after 
the appearance of first symptom 

Sanjay'$ fattier gazed steadily at me 
seeking some explanation and blurted.'fti/t 
why Sanjay>" 

Tetanus germs you must understand are 
found worldwide They exist in the soil, in 
dirt and dust as spores, and are found 
particularly in areas heavily poNuted with 
animal excreta This mean* that all of us 
will harbour tetanus spores on our persons 
from time to time 
Hut all of us don't get tetanus. 

That.s true Spores are harmless unless 
they get into the body through a break in 
the skin Even then they need rather precise 
conditions lor then further growth into 
bacteria. It is the bacterium you see. that 
secretes I he lethal toxin The precise condi¬ 
tions I mentioned, refet to an atmosphere 
free of oxygen. 

But I thought all living thing s required 
oxygen to grow 

No. not tetanus spores In tact, it is 
important to know about the nature of 
iniunes likely to lead to tetanus. These are 
puncture wounds, with siy a wooden splin¬ 
ter. a glass piece, or a rusty nail, which 
form a special hazard for people who 
habitually walk barefoot in the open. Bums 
and open fractures are also dangerous, 
since tiere the skin barrier is broken, and 
dead tissue is present in which anv inocu¬ 
lated tetanus spores may grow and produce 
toxin. Suiprisingly. however, most injuries 
that cause tetanus are trivial in nature, 
lather like the one sustained by Sanjay 
What should be done to make such injuries 
safe, then? 

Thorough cleaning helps to remove teta- 



nus spores and allows vital oxygen into the 
wound, thus rendering any remaining 
spores harmless. But here two things are 
crucial. If wound-cleaning is delayed by 
more than eight hours or is performed 
inadequately, then tetanus spores have time 
to germinate into bacteria and produce 
toxin. Remember, Sanjay’s wound was diffi- 
dllt to clean completely. 

Yes, I know. But our doctor gave a special 
injection to prevent tetanus . Why didn't it 
work for heaven's sake? It must have been 
the wrong injection! 

Not exactly Look, tetanus is preventable 
by immunisation and it has been so tor the 
past 50 years. Since it is the toxin that kills, 
the vaccine used contains tetanus toxoid. 
This is a chemically modified form ot toxin 
which is harmless to the body but which is 
still immunogenic, that is, it stimulates the 
body's immune system to produce anti¬ 
bodies against the toxin Antibodies provide 
immunity if present m a high enough 
concentration. 

Since tetanus may occur at any time ot 
life, the standard practice is to immunise 
infants with three doses of triple vaccine 
Triple vaccine, incorporates diphtheria, 
pertussis (whooping cough) and tetanus 
vaccines into one injection. The antibody 
produced by three such miections protects 
the child against tetanus for five vears. 
However, to make sure that protection is 
maintained, a booster dose ol tetanus toxoid 
is usually given at school entry and thereaf¬ 
ter at five yearly intervals Did Sanjay get 
his tetanus shots as a baby 7 
Now that you mention it, he did not. We 
took him to the doctor alright, but he had a 
skin rash at the time, so we were advised to 
postpone immunisation. After that, some - 
how we forgot all about it. 

That means that when your doctor gave 
Sanjay the special tetanus toxoid booster 
injection, he had in fact no antibody in his 
system to boost. For this reason it was 
ineffective. Your mistake was that you had 
not had Sanjay immunised against tetanus, 
and the doctor's mistake was that. he did not 
check this fact. 

What could he have done had he known the 
real situation ? 

He should have given an injection con¬ 
taining preformed antibodies. Such anti¬ 
bodies are prepared by immunising horses 
with tetanus toxoid and then extracting the 
tetanus antibodies trom their serum. Such 
^preformed antibodies, however, are only 
' effective for two to three weeks and because 
they come from animals, there is always a 
chance of allergic reactions to any foreign 


Even minor injuries, if not 
cleaned immediately, can 
act as entry ports for 



protein contained in the injected serum In 
recent years, human tetanus antibody 
which is safer has become commercially 
available, but it is expensive. 

/ don't see why this passive immunisation 
cannot be given to everyone after an injury . 

Repeated injections of passive antibody 
make it less effective and the person may 
become more allergic. Furthermore, there 
is no certainty that people will seek the 
injection when it is really needed. That is 
why active immunisation with tetanus tox¬ 
oid, where you form your own long-lasting 
antibodies, is far superior. 

So Sanjay's life could have been saved if 
only we had known these simple fads. 

Yes, 1 think so. 

Is tetanus infectious 7 Are any of my other 
family member at risk because of Sanjav’s 
illness ? 

No Tetanus is Out infectious, in the 
common sense of the term By that, 1 mean 
you cannot develop the disease, say, by 
visiting a tetanus patient in hospital. But. at 
the same tunc (hat same tetanus patient 
cannot have his wounds dressed in the 
hospital opeidting theatre, since his tetanus 
spores might contaminate the operative site 
of the next patient brought into theatre 
But you must get your family immunised 
after this terrible tragedy 
Yes, of course But. doctor, what about 
newborn babies who die ot tetanus 7 There is 
no wound in those cases. surely 7 

That's true, and in fact this is the most 
tiagic form ot the disease It occurs in the 
newborns because the umbilical cord con¬ 
necting the mother to her baby is iut with 
an instrument harbouring tetanus spores. 
Rust or dirt on knives, blades or sickles or 
even a piece of sharp glass, all of which are 
often used to cut the cord, may contain 
tetanus spores which then enter the baby. 
Sometimes, cowdung or slate powder con¬ 


taining tetanus spores is applied to the 
baby’s navel when the cord shrivels and is 
about to fall off. This also may lead to 
tetanus. In India 100,000 babies die of 
tetanus every year. Simple precautions 
could literally save thousands of lives. 

How terrible. I never realised that the 
problem was so big . Are there any other 
ways that one can get tetanus? 

Yes. Children commonly develop ear 
infections which lead to a discharge from 
the ear. Adults are prone to blockage of the 
ear drums with wax. In both situations, 
there is a temptation to introduce a wire 
piece, match stick, or similar agent into the 
ear. Such agents can carry tetanus spores. 
Then again women get tetanus if spores 
enter the genital tract at the time of child * 
birth or during any gynaecological opera¬ 
tion. (Jnstenle instruments are responsible 
for this which is why criminal abortions and 
procedures done by quacks are likely to end 
in disaster. 

What's the answer to this whole problem? 

Immunisation and more immunisation! 
In all countries where the population is 
actively immunised against tetanus from 
birth and receives appropriate booster doses 
throughout life, the incidence of tetanus 
has reduced dramatically. In our country 
we have the vaccine, but alas, not the 
cooperation of our people for the necessary 
immunisation schedule which requires 
three doses at spaced intervals to give 
protection. 

Things would be so much easier if we had 
a tetanus vaccine which could give protec¬ 
tion with a single dose, even if this was for a 
limited period, say five years. In fact, 
progress towards this end is being made in 
India at the moment If successful, we may 
m future have a situation similar to that 
which existed for smallpox a decade ago, 
where vaccination successfully eradicated 
the disease. With tetanus, d single dose 
vaccine given to all piegnant women could 
help eliminate the scandalous loss of life 
presently due to newborn tetanus. 

Meanwhile, it is the responsibility ol we 
educated Indians, to see that our children 
complete the immunisation schedules 
against all diseases included in the Govern¬ 
ment's expanded programme of immunisa¬ 
tion which includes protection against who¬ 
oping cough, diphtheria, tetanus, 
poliomyelitis, measles, and tuberculosis. 

Far&m D Dastur 

Dr Dwitur is Professor of Medicine at the Seth C 
S Medical College and K E M Hospital, Parti, 
Bombay 
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The art and culture of the 


megalithk man 

S. B. Deo 


This comparatively less known 
culture has a distinct place in 
Indian protohistory 



This terracotta lid 
with a ram motif 
on top is a 
megalithk relic 
recovered from a 
site in Mahurjhari 
In Maharashtra 


T hey are found in a variety of 
forms—a single stone staring at 
the sky or a series of them, a 
circle of stones or a bunch of 
capped stones, or caves cut m rocks. To 
the unwary, these may not mean much 
but to the archaeologist, they tell a 
distinct story of an ancient culture, the 
megalithic men who marked the' bu¬ 
rials of their dead with large stones. 
And buried beneath these stones may 
be an archaeological treasure, dating 
back to as early as the 10th century BC. 
and containing, besides the skeleton 
maybe, a bewildering range of pottery 
and metal tools and artifacts which the 
megalithic men interred with their 
dead. Such sites have been found 
throughout India, more so in South 
India, in the last century and a half. 

It was in 1823 that J. Bahington first 
wrote of such distinctive burials that he 
found in the Malabar region (in the' 
present Kerala state) Local tradition 
assigned these to the Pandavas ot the 
Mahabbarata and called them Panduk- 
kults; in other regions, other legends 
abound. Though thousands of such 
monuments found and a score of them 
excavated and studied since then have 
provided enormous information, there 
are still large gaps in our knowledge 
about the megalithic culture. And de¬ 
spite its distinct place in archaeology, 
the megalithic culture is less known 
than other periods in Indian protohis¬ 
tory. 

But a few new facts have emerged 
from these recent studies. The origin of ? 
the megalithic culture, earlier placed 
around 2nd to 3rd century BC. has now 
been pushed (based on carbon-14 dat- 


ing) to as far back as 10th century BC; 
in peninsular India, the culture seemed 
to have survived to the first couple of 
centuries of the Christian era. Some of 
the megalithic sites in this region had 
yielded coins of the Roman emperors 
Tiberius and Augustus and a Roman 
fnulter of iron belonging to this period. 
Indeed megalithism in some form is 
still in vogue among the tribes in the 
Nilgiris (in Tamil Nadu), Bastar (in 
Madhya Pradesh), in Orissa and Naga¬ 
land. 

Earlier it was also thought that the 
megalithic people were nomadic and 
not much of artistry or technological 
excellence could be expected of them. 
But the range of objects found at the 
burials testify to the technology and 
the art and culture of these people. It is 
now beyond any doubt that these 
people were master craftsmen. 

But first, what is a megalith 9 The 
word itself is derived from megathos 
meaning large and lithoi meaning 
stone. In a facile definition, megalith 
would thus mean a large or a big stone. 
Not all big stones, however, are mega¬ 
liths in the archaeological sense; nor 
are all megaliths necessarily big stones. 
A megalith is essentially a funerary 
monument and it differs from region to 
region. 

The forms indeed show quite a 
range—for instance, a cairn (stone 
circle), a menhir (a single stone) or 
alignments (a series of stones), a dol¬ 
men. a cist, a dolmenoid cist, a rock- 
cul cave, a chambered tomb or a 
topical (some of these are shown-on 
this page). All these, are basically con¬ 
nected with human burial, though 

Megalithic burlali an found w various 
forms—for example, III a cairn circle ora 
circle of stones, (2) a menhir or a mono¬ 
lithic pillar, ranging from a metre to 5 
metres in height, planted vertically into the 
ground more as a memorial, 13I an align¬ 
ment, or a series of menhin placed In 
rows, (4) a rock-cut cave, 151 a dolmenoid 
cist, a rectangular or box-IHt? arrangement 
of stones capped with a stone or stones, 

> (61 a dolmenoid cist after excavation. 

' (Photographs 2 to 6 an from The Mega¬ 
lithic Culture in South India by B. K. 
Gururafa Rao) 
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only partially in several cascs. Some¬ 
times. some of the monuments, for 
instance, the menhir, are more of 



knives, frying pans and nail-parers. 
and offensive weapons like swords, 
daggers, tridents and lances. Among 


memorials than markers of actual bu 
rials. The type of megalith found in the 
Vidarbha region of Maharashtra is the 
cairn circle, which means large boul¬ 
ders placed in a circle Within this 
circle were placed the remains of the 
dead along with a host of artifacts of 
iron, copper, bronze, gold and elec- 
trum (an alloy of silver and gold used 
by the ancients). Sometimes, a horse, 
probably sacrificed with the dead, was 
also buried with all its trappings and 
ornaments 

The buried objects too range widely. 
They included a distinctive pottery, 
known as Black-and Red (burnished 
black inside and red on the external 
bottom), burnished black, dull red. 
micaceous red and sometimes painted 
pottery. The iron objects consisted of 
agricultural implements like plough¬ 
shares and hoes, carpentry tools like 
chisels, and things of daily use like 

Terracotta figures from the Nllgiri ana in 
Tamil Nadu a male (right), a horserider 
ibelow) with the torso cut, and a female 
(below, right). (Photographs on this page 
and the hut model on the next page an 
from South Indian Megalithic Burials by 
Lawrence Leshnik) 


A pot with painting in dull white from 
Coimbaton district, Tamil Nadu 



copper-bronze articles were solid bang¬ 
les. dishes and lids, the latter some¬ 
times topped with delightful fimals like 
buds, or birds and animals; some 
objects were of two metals, for mst 
ance. daggers with a copper hilt and an 
iron blade. There were gold ornaments 
like diadems, ear-rings, and studs, 
cabled wire necklaces, and beads of 
semi-precious stones like agate and 
carnelian, some with designs etched on 
them. And where horses were buried 
with the dead, ornaments meant for 
their face and flanks, made out of 
copper-bronze sheets, are found among 
the burials, m several cases, these show 
the use of a composite technology, tor 
instance, copper hells with iron clapper 
or copper sheet roundels rivetted to 
base with iron pins. 

All these objects were buried with 
the dead possibly with the view* that 
they should be of help to the person in 
the ‘afterlife’ But the obiects also 
reflected the social and economic sta¬ 
tus of the dead. More important, the 
fact that so many objects were interred 




A hut model in clay from the Coimbatore 
region in Tamil Nadu (above) 

Iron knives from Maharashtra (right) 

with the dead also implied that there 
must have been, within the megalilhic 
community, a permanent class of arti¬ 
sans maintained out of the agricultural 
surplus produced by the use of a range 
ot agricultural tools. There has been 
evidence in megalilhic sites of a larges- 
cale domestication of animals, and 
grams like rice, harlev. millets and 
black gram have actually been reco¬ 
vered. 

No other contemporary culture had 
produced such a level of technology as 
produced by the megalithic artisans. 
Though iron,(the megalilhic is essen 
tially an Iron Age culture) has also been 
associated in North India with what is 
called the Painted Gtey Ware culture, 
which many date to the beginning of 
the first millennium H(\ the amount of 
iron objects associated with this cul¬ 
ture is far less than that found in the 
megalithic sites in South India. 
Moreover, iron-smelting furnaces reco¬ 
vered at megalithic sites have shown 
the iron technology they used. 

As mentioned earlier, the artistic and 
technological talent of thi megalithic 
people is reflected in a variety of 
artifacts which they turned out. Even 
in ceramics, they made a distinctive 
contribution. For instance, besides 
other wares, the unmistakable ceramic 
trait of the megalithic culture of penin¬ 
sular India is the Black-and-Red pot¬ 
tery, distinguished both in typology 
and technology. It is a thin ware with 
highly burnished surfaces (due possibly 
to salt-glazing according to some scho¬ 



lars), entirely black inside and red on 
the external bottom (due to inverted 
firing according to some) and thrown 
on the wheel. The megalilhians turned 
out exotic shapes like bowls with elon¬ 
gated tapering base, squat pottery 
stands, lids with ornamental heads, the 
latter sometimes embellished by motifs 
like that ot a ram or tour birds or buds. 
They also used pottery painted black on 
a red surface or yellowish cream on a 
red surface. The artist's skill is display 
ed in the regularity of the painted lines 
and the masterly control on line work 
(see picture tin p 30> 

The megalithic people also excelled 


in making terracotta figurines and 
models. Though associated with the 
later megalilhians. the terracottas from 
the Nilgiri area are distinctive. Entirely 
hand-fashioned, they have a primitive 
tribal charm. The female figure is 
shown wearing a number of bangles on 
her left hand, the necklace is shown by 
punctured dots, and possibly also a 
bodice and a torque (see p. 30). The 
punctures on the face indicate tattoo 
marks, the hair is bunched in a chig¬ 
non on tier head. She has round 
punctured eyes, slit mouth and a broad 
prominent nose She could as well be a 
cull figurine. The male figurine, on til* 
other hand, has legs wide apart; poss¬ 
ibly the tigure was mounted on some 
animal It has a slit, wide mouth, out¬ 
size eyes, pinched nose and prominent 
eyebrows It appears to wear a deco¬ 
rated or embroidered apparel indicated 
by short linear incisions. Though pri¬ 
mitive m ’appearance, it depicts the 
skill of the artist so far as the propor¬ 
tion and slimness of the figure is 
concerned and can be assigned to the 
first couple of centuries of the Christ¬ 
ian era on stvhstic grounds. That such 
figures were mounted on some animall 
is substantiated by another specimen,] 
again from the Nilgiri hills which 
shows a human figure riding possibly aj 
horse (see figure). Unfortunately the; 


Horse hits made of iron found in Mahurjhari . Maharashtra 





j upper half of the human figure is 
l broken, but it seems to wear some 
t ankle-reaching garment indicated by 
j incisions. It also wears an ornament 
i' around the ankle. The horse is shown 
£ quite realistically with a long neck, 
£ short ears, cross-eyes, open mouth and 
r> a short tail. It is remarkably modelled 
£ in the round and can be assigned to the 
» same period as the specimen referred 

* to earlier. Both these are blotchy red 
\ and do not seem to have been adequ- 
u ately fired. 

- The human figurines could possibly 
! be cult objects. That cult objects, if at 
i all they are, played an important part in 
v the life of the megalithic people is 
^.further attested by what could be 

* termed as models in clay of a hut. One 
f such specimen has been recovered 
| from the Coimbatore region (see 
” p. 31). It is made from a coarse type of 
\ day and fired in reducing conditions 
> resulting in the hut-model appearing 

* black. It shows a circular hut with 
conical roof, short walls and a rectan- 
gular opening for entrance. The whole 
hut is on a stand base. The modelling is 
perfect and precise. Tribals in that 
region still build circular huts. Evi- 
dence of circular huts of the megalithic 

i, people, datable on carbon-14 analysis, 

* to 7th century bc has also come to light 
i in the excavations at Naikund in the 

Vidarbha region of Maharashtra 
It is, however, in the field of iron 
technology that the megalithic people 
excelled. Their burials are rich in the 
variety of iron objects. A fair number of 
these are tools of offence like daggers, 

. swords, tridents, lances, spears and 
; arrowheads. A large number of every 
I day utilities of iron are also interred— 
| cauldrons with flat base and side hand¬ 
les, a large variety of chisels, nail- 
;• parers with cabled body and sharp 
bevelled working ends, adzes, axes and 
agricultural tools like hoes and sickles. 
In some cases, the horse with all its 
trappings was also buried with the 
dead, and horse bits of iron (see figure) 
have also been reported from several 
megaliths; three varieties of these are 
1 known: snaffle bits, barbed bits with 
;| looped ends and barbed bits with 
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A copper pot with parts joined by iron 
rivets 


looped nose and mouth piece. These 
show the dose association of the horse 
with the megalithic people. 

These iron artifacts show a very high 
percentage of iron, as high as 99.6 per 
cent. The Mahurjhari specimens (Nag¬ 
pur district in Maharashtra) show 99.1 
per cent iron and 0.9 per cent carbon. 
The addition of carbon strengthens 
iron. Recently remains of an iron- 
smelting furnace have been recovered 
at Naikund in Maharashtra. The fur¬ 
nace. circular on plan, was built of clay 
bricks of an average thickness of four 
cms. The furnace was 30 cm in dia¬ 
meter and 25 cm high. The bricks were 
interlocked in tiers. Along with it, two 
tuyeres made of clay as also abundant 
iron slag were found. Dr. Gogte, of the 
Deccan College, Pune, had worked out 
that the megalithic smelters (of 
Naikund) used 10 to 12 kg iron ore in a 


single smelting operation, producing 3 
to 3.2 kg of pure iron. An analysis of 
the iron ore found nearby the furnace 
confirmed that the megalithic smiths 
of Naikund used local iron ore. Cu¬ 
riously the iron objects interred with 
the dead show minimum rusting. 

Along with iron objects, the mega- * 
lithic people seem to have been adept 
in the use of copper-bronze as well. A 
large number as well as variety of 
copper-bronze objects have been found 
in the burials as well as habitational 
deposits. These again include articles of 
everyday use, for instance, pots and 
pans, bangles, lids, bells (or animals, 
and ornaments for the horse. A notable 
feature is that some of these contain a 
high percentage of tin For instance, 
bronze cups from Raigir in Andhra 
contain 21 per cent tin whereas bowls 
from the Nilgin megaliths have 28.89 
per cent tin. On the other hand, sites 
like Mahurjhari and Takalghat in 
Maharashtra show a high percentage of 
copper (87 per cent) and only traces of 
tin. What is surprising is that m spite of 
the well-known paucity of copper in 
India, the megalithic people seem to 
have used copper-bronze on a large 
scale and further that they could afford 
to bury such objects with the dead. 

Some of the copper-bronze objects 


A copper lid with bird finials 








Cold necklaces and spiral ear-ornaments (bottom) from Mahurjhari , Maharashtra 


show a remarkable mastery over copper 
technology as well as artistic talent. 
These objects are generally of egg-shell 
thin sheets of copper. Perhaps the best 
specimen of the coppersmith’s skill 
comes Irom Mahurjhari— an egg-shell 
thin sheet of copper cut to the shape of 
the front of a horse's face, and fixed 
over this sheet are copper sheet round¬ 
els with iron pms. On the periphery of 
this ornament are round perforations 
which suggest that the piece was 
mounted on a leather base and then 
placed on the face of the horse. Yet 
another specimen of excellent technol¬ 
ogy comes from the same site, a pot 
with a round belly and a high neck, 
fashioned in three separate p*eces—the 
bottom, the shoulder and the neck - 
which have been rivetted to each other 
by circular iron rivets; the rivets are so 
fixed as to appear one with the body 
and the whole piece is extremely sym¬ 
metrical and faultless in outline. No 
such piece has been reported from any 
."other site in India. This excellence in 
J craftsmanship is also displayed in some 
exotic objects like lid-heads with motifs 
of four birds or of a cock or a dog or of a 


group of buds. Such lid-heads were 
made separately and then mounted on 
top of a tapering lid or cover. Adicha- 
nallur m Thirunelveli district in Tamil 
Nadu has reported a number of these. 
Apart from the artistic merit of such 
pieces, it is possible that these exotic 
objects were meant for special rituals. 

That the megahthians were adept m 
composite technology is attested by 
some specimens which use copper and 
iron in the same artifact —daggers with 
copper hilt and iron blade reported 
from Mahurjhari (Maharashtra) and 
Pochampad in Andhra Pradesh. Besides 
such daggers, these smiths also pro¬ 
duced copper bells with domical body 
and iron clapper 

Such master>’ is shown in making 
objects of gold and electrum also A 
variety ol gold objects from diadems to 
small beads have been reported from 
megahthic sites in India. The exquisite¬ 
ly decorated diadems reported from 
Adichanallur are well-known Paiyam- 
palli in Karnataka has given a gold¬ 
smith’s stone mould. The megalithic 
goldsmiths were so adept in the execu¬ 
tion of gold ornaments that they could 


prepare cabled wires, wires as thin as 
one millimetre in thickness, spiral 
ear-ornaments, decorative motifs in 
repousse, thin disc-beads and wire 
necklaces whose ends could be inter* 
locked. The megalithic people were 
also expert bead-makers for which they 
used semi-precious stones like agate, 
carnelian, chalcedony as also other , 
materials like shell, bone, glass and 
terracotta. They knew the art of etched 
beads, that is, etching decorative 
motifs in black or white on agate and 
carnelian beads. Some of the etched . 
designs are typical of the megalithic 
culture and have been reported from a* 
number of megalithic sites in peninsu¬ 
lar India. 

The arts and crafts of the megalithic 
people in India have earned a special 
place in the history of technology and 
artistic traditions. Yet there was a time 
when these people were taken to be 
nomadic. Recent researches have 
proved that they led a relatively settled 
life, practised agriculture, maintained a 
highly skilled class of artisans and 
practised a distinctive burial ritual. 
Surviving for well over a millenium (c. 
1000 bc to 2nd century ad), they have 
left enough material evidence of their 
distinct artistic and technological ta¬ 
lent. 

Who were the megalithic people? No 
final answer is yet available. In several 
places that were excavated, the burial 
was only fractional, and m other cases 
skeletal evidence was found only in a 
smashed state because of the fillings 
above. Consequently, physical anthro¬ 
pologists have so far been able to study 
only a few skulls, and these have led to 
divergent views. Some earlier views 
assigned the megaliths to Druids (be¬ 
longing to the pi e-Roman inhabitants 
of north-western Europe or ancient 
Gauls and Britons), Celtic or the 
Scythian people Others say they were 
Dravidian*. and some think they were 
Mediterraneans. Some even argue that 
the megalithic people came to peninsu¬ 
lar India via the sea while some trace 
them to West and Central Asia. 

Prof Deo is Director of the Post Graduate and 
Research institute. Deccan College. Pune. 
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I AGREE with Prof. Udgaonkar's idea 
of creating a number of small adv¬ 
ance science/technology centres, in¬ 
stead of creating a separate indepen¬ 
dent Science/Technology City. Existing 
industries, technical institutions and 
universities may provide at least a part 
of infrastructure needed for such a 
development. Suitable locations for 
these centres can be chosen, depending 
on the nature of projects. 

These centres can have the latest 
science/technology projects, sponsored 
by Indian scientists or expatriate scien¬ 
tists. Help to all good projects should 
be provided on the basis of equality. No 
attempts should be made to create 
further differences between two equally 
qualified persons sponsoring these pro¬ 
jects. This step will eliminate at least 
one reason behind the brain drain. 

Cooperation between the Indian sci¬ 
entists/technologists and the know-how 
available with emigre scientists/tech- 
nologists is also desirable. Both are 
products of Indian institutions, and 
perhaps they can promote some suit¬ 
able common fields of interest .finan¬ 
cially, as well as technically. 

Expatriate scientists/technologists 
can be assured that they are most 
welcome if their experience and know¬ 
how can be of national in¬ 
terest. Asking for highly paid jobs, 
putting too many preconditions— 
perhaps an option to go back—only 
shows that they are not confident of 
achieving success in an Indian environ¬ 
ment. It is hoped that another white 
elephant is not created, further drain- 
irg our national resources. 

Rq) Kumar Jain 

Or. Jam works at Bangalore 

I WOULD like to draw the attention of 
the government that India is a 
country where majority of our people 
are illiterate, where science is not 
understood by masses and where 
theoretical education is imparted in 
our institutions. Under such condi¬ 
tions, creation of a Science City is a 
meaningless exercise. 

Sudip Dutta 

Mr. Dutta works with the State 3ank of India , 
Dist. L. Subansin . Arunachal Pradesh 


SCIENCE CITY 


I T is unfortunate that the Indian scientific 
community should have responded in 
such a hostile mannei to a 
project which plans to establish a high-tech 
cell in the country for which the expertise, 
resources as well as funds will be entirely 
provided for by Indian scientists resident 
abroad. The latter are discharging their 
obligations to their motherland since apart 
from a site to locate their venture they are 
not making any demands on this country. 
This sort of entrepreneurial endevour will 
bring in its wake a fillip to our industry as 
well as provide employment to a large 
number of resident Indians. Furthermore, 
as I understand, any resident Indian scien¬ 
tist who. like the promoters of the project 
contribute their own financial share,would 
also he welcome to join in Since the 
produce of this venture would be export 
oriented it is expected to generate a good 
deal of scarce foreign exchange. 

What perhaps has created the whole 
regrettable misunderstanding is the name 
accorded to the project—Science city— 
although it is needless to say any high-tech 
venture will have a sizeable R & D compo¬ 
nent. It is likely that the first few letters 
from emigre scientists appearing in Nature 
which cast aspersions on the ability of 
Indian scientists, ignited the flames of 
passion. These letters were uncalled for It 
is, therefore, clear that the Indian resident 
scientists have nothing to fear and should 
in fact welcome their brethren from abroad 
The proiect, however, should not be called 
Science City 

A. Purushottam Reddy 

Shri Reddy n art entrepreneur based m Bombay 

I FEEL that the Science City, or for 
that matter any Science centre, 
should revolve around the needs and 
necessities of a common man. where¬ 
ver possible. There is no reason to 
assume that local technology or tradi¬ 
tional methods need to be replaced 
overnight But an appropriate import 
of technology to modify the existing 
method will certainly induce the essen¬ 
tial involvement and rapport between a 
commoner and a scientist. Failing 
which, the Science City will become 
another Ivory Tower. 

With this view, I have sketched a 
scenario entitled, “A Decade After” of a 
department of Science City. 

M. S. Gore 


T HE Sclent* €ityb*d attest arrived j 
to concrete structures* Cfrrisirhas 
trees, wild bushes, etc. Wilfully 1 .or 
mistakenly the plentiful sunshine., so 
much adored since ancient times* was not 
allowed to have access to4be vast roups 
and corridors of the Science City. So jn 
times of power .failure or load shedding; 
which was frequent, the scientific and- 
munity did grope in the darkness at noon. 

Prof* Linga was meticulous about de¬ 
tails! During one .such darkness at noon, 
he mused pleasantly as to how he had 
ruled with an iron hand in the Final Civil 
Construction Committee Meeting in 
favour of commodes and running hot and 
cold water facility. As the flush could not 
be guaranteed to operate and tissue paper 
could be provided to those more equal 
than others, local scientists discovered 
that a plastic bottle was more reliable. Of 
course, there were locally suitable facili- 
ties, but they were too far and were 
frequented by malis. watchmen or other ' 
low paid workers. 

Prof. Linga had arrived a decade earlier 
in the then proposed Science City. 
Whether he was invited or he had imposed 
himself is too confounded in the corres¬ 
pondence to discern. Nevertheless, he had 
landed in the Science City to investigate 
the usefulness of “mucon treatment” for 
Indian foods. The objective was essentially 
simple, but in the course of time he was 
totally convinced by the power he ac¬ 
quired unknowingly or by that which was 
granted to him that, the mucon treatment 
could solve many problems concerning . 
Indian foods. While in the foreign land, he f 
himself had worked on some applied 
aspects of mucon treatment and had a few 
papers to his credit. 

There is no reason to belittle Prof. 
Linga. His true area of research was 
epithelial cells and he had made superla¬ 
tive contributions in the field. Very little is 
known about who and what tricked him to 
enter mucon treatment, that too in India. 
Nevertheless a large number of Indian 
scientists, mostly graduates .and a few fore¬ 
ign trained Indian scientists were engaged 
ostensibly for the work on mucon treat¬ 
ment of foods. Knowingly or unknowingly 
he had lorded himself over the others as 
an expert on the applied aspects of mucon 
treatment. This was not easy but he had 
managed it in a democratic manner 
Practically, every paper emerging from,. 
the mucon treatment laboratory either 
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DEBATE CONTINUES 




showered profuse .acknowledgements on 
Wm^otjjuki W* immjd* u the principal 

'iProf. $jhga fed developed atogfc*l and 
fniutetiabie technique towards' this «nd; 
The muoen treatment laboratory was his 
brain-child: hated tirelessly supervised, 
the installation of the machinery (that it 
was almqst a discarded piece by the donor 
country, he was vaguely aware). So it 
followed . automatically that any work oh 
mucon treatment was possible only be¬ 
cause of his outstanding contributions in 
importing it. This was a fact and could 
never be challenged and so every article 
carried his name. Some scientists, who 
did some original work, not necessarily 
concerning mucon treatment and did not 
pul his name on the articles, discovered 


provincial accents and at times they ted 
tiie audacity to aptokabdlSk atimted 
.for projects more:in fevour:of,tfrii*x 
honoured methods Wtikihirtctyffed-leayei, 
roots and 1 neon oil. At t(tees,'he did 
ramemher that his own professor in a ’ 
.foreign land always encouraged discus-. 
siOns. arguments which he heard careful-' 
ly. At times the stentorian Voice erf his - 
professor boomed into his ears during the 
darkness at noon. ' It said, "Mjf dear,, you 
alone could he excellent tipto .a point - 
Beyond that yogr fob is to loeatcexceU 
ence and promote It. Open discussions ' 
without prejudice is one way to locate 
there could be manyotherway». Butjnind 
you, power is not onef";As fl the power 
returned illurninatihg h& executive desk, 
the stentorian mice disintegrated into' 



that the approval time exceeded two yean. 
Eventually it became a routine practice in , 
the mucon treatment laboratory to "add 
his name reflexively in any article. In a 
decade there were more than a hundred 
publications to his credit. These included 
articles on economics and engineering 
which by any stretch of imagination were 
nut his fields of activity. 

He was a vehement participant in 
symposia held abroad. The invitations for 
symposia or requests for sponsoring 
someone were always directed to him. ,l|e 
found ft convenient to'sponsor himself 
and invitation* he would never refuse, 
v With his busy schedule he handy ted 
pny time for distussiote'Witiv-Ms sub- 
firdirnrtes. He ted not liked mtsiy of them 




ftttt toucan treatment was '! 
‘‘ti&Min-iti! proems of , 
.ttlrig'li«M»■ fte^rMtienai body , 
was^mentii usiirt l c .Tlfetgstartewere .| 
tedtfpgfer ti» to the t 

'teiearbh was ahead uHts-tiragaAd m 5 
lnv^vastsu]Mofmp^%toteite; 
whdm he had fed iMgtttMNvtf gfelghj 
tedpot died exactly as MUtowftfelM 
did not bother him. After ad total J«p 
the locals sorting food ttm gpbage «MH 
eatigg It too. And «w 

things would certatoftigAto oft * iJ 

. Ttethraat StSSi iE«Sn(h*4 

hurf. The foreign tadi&at* vdietoftbiNHl 


nothingness. Prof.' Linga continued his 
drafting. “Effective treatment... social im¬ 
pact... malnourished masses.,, easy availa¬ 
bility... low cost... lack of indigenous 
technology... 

Eventually the lucal scientists had 
opted, perforce, to pursue their jobs 
merely as means of survival. 

Prof. Linga was not a happy man 
nowadays Housing was not a problem for 
him as he already had one. His sons.had 
gone abroad and one ted opted tosettte 
over there. (Incidentally, sotrtp Science 
, City graduates had shunned mucon work, 
gone abroad and settled there. Me had 
called them traitors), The situation was, 
truly disturbing. Many peoplehad-revised 
. that .mucon tieahwsnt.Was niot as good. 
. Somrpf the tnteteted wtitiwrjo the 


abandoning the old and exploring tar*! 
dimensions. The n«w Vision up w 
cemfdt&ucon. 

ferredto as Wutaft tr«»tnwht)'ffl(f.«teWM 
isathm And disposal Of djp. Aims,’ M 
foreign gained Indlanscimtlst statadf J 
ing in a. nwitlfi plof-of '# 

'few ires hlp'iMWCfcgj 
wassfivady aHptttd fee^pMtiudtog «%,-> 
laboratories, neteliveter& «t*tt 1 'tiufc* 
utiiity;ofwutto< treafetert jit the taftM 
isatiop Of disposal of city Waites. •"'v, 
For the first time Prof. UngSwondered, 
as to''who and what prompted hbri tef’ 
discontinue hfe brilliant workonepilfee-"'' 
Hal cftls and tread ipto rriucoh '‘wot$i'}4 
Just a kilometre tway from the eachi- C* 
she test food joints of Science City, js. £ 
half-clad Jala aadmJwu briskly sellings '•> 
handful of salted groundnuts for -ftrevj 
lowest denomination coiri. Even without „<’ 
knowing the basics of proteinsandfets or. 
carbohydrates, the telf-cJpd was at'leasts; 
providing some nutrition' to all intiudhtg ' ’ 
those who sorted food from garbage. .VA :i 
practising nutritionist" exclaimed Prof, .i 
Linga: He paid a coin and asked for .the' 
salted delicacy to the utter surpri SMf qdi? * 
those around there. Me was not aShamed." '' 
He-felt he could have fofloweiff George 
Washington Carver. His eyesore mote-. 
tened but he knew whet to wprk, for 
whom to work and whe^e to work. The 
stentorian voice reassured.'him. “There 
could be many othejvways to locate 
excellence. But mind you. power is not 
one". . 

: M. S. Gore 

Or. Gone works in ikt Bhthtmistr]/ and Food 

Technofofi]/ Division, ftkebka Atomfe Hettarrh 

Centre.,Pmkaii.. V • 









P. J. Joglekar 

IRST, the hUk and white sets, 
now the rush tor colour tv 
Television has come to stay as a 
means of entertainment, if not 
education, in the larget cities And 
several TV anternas crowding close to 
each other on a small terrace is a 
commun. though unaesthetic, sight in 
cities like Bombay 

Such overcrowding of antennas can 
cause mutual interactions and result in 
disturbances on the TV screen Though 
the antenna accounts for less than 10 
per cent of the total cost of a rv set. it 
decides in a big way the qUtilitv of the 
picture. A shak> or Snowv' or unsteady 
picture and ghost signals or multiple 
images aie the two types of common 
troubles m which the antenna figures 
prominently, li it is not properly 
chosen or fixed Yet. the antenna is the 
most neglected part ot the system - 
neglected by the manufacturer as well 
as the customer While all the fuss is 
made in choosing a iv set. the crucial 
joh of installing the antenna is left to 


the unskilled technician who is hardly 
competent to do the iob. 

Whv is the antenna so important' 
The T\ signals radiated hv the TV 
transmitter reach our places through 
radio waves It is the joh ot the antenna 
to pick up as much voltage as possible 
from these waves and deliver it to the 
\\ set II the signal pick-up is too weak, 
random voltages or ‘noise’ winch get 
into the iv set can disturb the pictures, 
just as you get 'noi.^e' on the radio 
when sound reproduction is disturbed 
Noise also arises inherently within the 
r\ set itself from resistors and transis¬ 
tors. or it may 1 e caused hv external 
souues like electrical appliances such 
as tube lamps, fans, and motors in the 
neighbourhood Noise can create ran¬ 
dom while spots on the screen, like 
“snowing' When the noise is stronger, 
it interferes with the synchronisation 
of picture scanning 

'Flie rv picture is transmitted and 
reproduced dot hv dot hv scanning 
from left to right and top to bottom. 



The scanning of the reproduced picture 
is held in synchronism with that of the 
transmitted picture by synchronising 
signals which are transmitted at the 
end of each horizontal line (horizontal 
synchronisation) and vertical field 
which is known as vertical synchron¬ 
isation. When horizontal synchronisa¬ 
tion is disturbed, slant black and white 
lines appear on the screen, particularly 
when a vehicle passes nearby. A still 
stronger noise affects vertical syn¬ 
chronisation—the picture starts slip¬ 
ping vertically. The relative strengths 
of the TV' signal pick-up and noise or the 
signal-to-noise ratio is thus an impor¬ 
tant factor which determines the pic¬ 
ture quality. 

Since the external noise environ¬ 
ment varies from place to place, the 
minimum signal strength to get a 
satisfactory picture also varies from 
place to place. It is more in the urban 
areas than in rural areas In general, 
however, a millivolt signal at the TV set 
should give good pictures 

At any location, the strength of the 
TV signal depends on how far the place 
is from the transmitter and also on the 
presence of obstructions like hills or 
tall buildings on the path of the signal. 
If the signal is strong, for distances, 
say, up to a few km. one could use an 
indoor antenna; metallic objects near 
the antenna can, however, affect reetp- 
tion, so one would have to find a good 
location by trial and error. 

As the signal strength decreases with 
distance, more elaborate systems are 
required at longer distances. Most 
popular are the three-element Yagi 
antennas used m the mam area of 
coverage for their simplicity of con¬ 
struction and low wind resistance (cal¬ 
led so after the Japanese engineer who 
first reported in English Prof. Lida's 
original Japanese work, more appropri¬ 
ately, it should be Yagi-Uda antenna). 

These antennas have a stronger signal 
pick-up than that due to a dipole 
because they have directivity, that is, 
these antennas have more pick-up ir> 
some directions than in other. The* 
antenna therefore has to be oriented 
such that the direction in which its 
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pick-up is maximum coincides with the 
direction in which the TV waves arrive. 
If the direction is not known, one 
rotates the antenna till one gets the 
best quality picture. The antenna then 
needs to be fixed such that it would not 
rotate because of winds, etc; if not, its 
pjfk-up would be low. 

Obviously, the same antenna cannot 
he used for two stations in different 
directions with respect to the tv set. In 
western countries where transmissions 
are available on more than one channel 
in a place, the transmitting antennas of 
different stations are often mounted on 
the same tower to facilitate the orienta¬ 
tion of the receiving antennas 

In remote areas, multi-element 
antennas can be used with advantage. 
However, the signal pick-up does not 
increase proportionately with the num¬ 
ber of elements. For example, a three- 
element antenna will give a voltage 
pick-up about twice that of a single¬ 
element antenna, a six-element anten¬ 
na about three times, and a 15-element 
antenna only four times that of a 
single-element one And thiA extra pick¬ 
up is possible only when the antenna 
dimensions are properly chosen. 

Three dimensions are associated 
with each element (or rod) of an 
antenna—its diametei. its length and 
its spacing trom the driven element (to 
which the feeder wire is connected). 
Thus for a six-element antenna there 
are 18 dimensions to choose A change 
in any one dimension can he compen¬ 
sated by a change in another. As there 
are too many parameters to be optK 
mised and as no theoretical analysis is 
available, dimensions for multi¬ 
element antennas are chosen ex¬ 
perimentally. If the dimensions are not 
proper, one cannot get the full benefit 
of the extra elements It may so happen 
that a badly designed antenna with 
mote elements may give less pick-up 
than a properly designed antenna with 
fewer, elements. 

Usually Yagi antennas work satisfac¬ 
torily for a single channel only. Since 
tn coverage in India has been planned 
/to provide only a single channel ser¬ 
vice, these antennas are adequate to 



Common troubles associated with the antenna: snowing caused by weak signal (top), 
picture rolling up or down when there is no vertical synchronisation (above, left) and 
diagonal bars appearing when there is no horizontal synchronisation (above, right) 


catch tv signals in whose primary 
service area the set is located. Though 
signals from distant stations are alro 
received at times in many places, their 
channel allocation may not facilitate 
the use of one antenna to receive all the 
stations available at a particular place 
Further, even if the channels happen to 
he conveniently allotted, the directions 
of different stations with respect to the 
location of the TV' set would be different. 
This would therefore not permit the 
use of a single multi-channel antenna. 
Generally speaking, one would need a 
separate antenna for each station of 
interest It the TV coverage in our 
country is augmented in future to 
provide a second channel then of 
course channel allocation would gener¬ 
ally permit use of one multi-channel 
antenna to catch both the channels. 

Another important factor is the 
weakening of the signal over the feeder 
wire, which connects the TV set with 
the antenna. A good quality feeder wire 
weakens the signal by about 10 per cent 
per about 30 metres length. Because of 
their poor quality, feeder wires com¬ 
monly used in India cause much more 
weakening In areas of weak signal, this 
may be a serious problem and can be 
compensated by using a booster ampli¬ 
fier at the antenna isee box). 

Ghost signals 

In many tv sets, ghost signals aie 
seen, that is, same picture details 
reappear on the screen with some 
horizontal displacement. Mainly, there 
are three reasons for ghost signals: (i) 


reflections of i\ signals from nearby 
buildings, hills, etc. m) mismatch be¬ 
tween the antenna, the feeder and the 
TV set and (in) effect of other antennas 
in the vicinity 

When ghost images appear due to 
reflections from buildings and hills the 
problem is rather complicated. In a few 
cases, one can* find a good location on 
the terrace of the building and/or turn 
the antenna to keep the ghost images 
to the minimum But there can be 
some really difficult situations where it 
may not be possible to get over the 
problem. 

tv signals picked up by the antenna 
propagate over the’ feeder wire and 
reach the TV set. If these three are not 
matched with one another at the TV 
channel frequencies the waves travel 
hack and forth between the antenna 
and the tv set and ghost signals are 
produced This situation is similar to 
the multiple echoes which are heard 
when a souice of sound is located de- 
tween two walls If the fcedei length is 
small, the ghost signal is very close to 
the picture and mav look like a shadow 
or reduce the sharpness of the picture. 
In the case of a long feeder wire, the 
ghost image is separated from the main 
picture sufficiently and can be seen 
distinctly In the case of a severe 
mismatch, equally spaced multiple 
ghosts appear. The actual concept of 
matching is rather complicated and the 
job is made further difficult because 
there are no simple tests available to 
check the matching at the customer’s 
place, it is therefore primarily the 
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manufacturer’s responsibility to check 
on this point. Even when the antenna 
is installed by the manufacturer s team, 
the job often remains quite unsatisfac¬ 
tory because the antenna technicians 
are usually unskilled workers who 
know nothing about matching. Tv 
technicians who repair TV sets also have 
very scanty knowledge about antennas. 
The same can even be said about tv 
design engineers who know electronic 
circuits inside the tv set but do not 
necessarily know much about the 
antenna. 

Other antennas in the vicinity can 
seriously affect the performance of a r\ 
antenna. This is because one antenna 
induces currents in the other and an 
interaction takes place (due to electro¬ 
magnetic coupling of antennas 
through tv waves) This develops a 
mismatch resulting in ghost signals 

A typical common antenna system with 


The interaction is maximum when the 
antennas are placed one behind the 
other in the direction of the propaga¬ 
tion ot TV waves. Experiments have 
shown that the minimum separation 
necessary in such cases is about 10 
metres for three-element antennas for 
channel four (61-68 MHz). Multiele¬ 
ment antennas need larger separation. 
In the sideways direction, a much 
smaller separation is sufficient. 

Common antenna systems 

While interaction between antennas 
can he minimised by carefully choosing 
their locations this becomes practically 
impossible when many antennas have 
to share the small space available on a 
terrace The only solution in such cases 
is to use a common antenna foi all the 
sets in the building or even lor a group 
of buildings While such systems are 

essential components 


extensively used in other countries this 
idea has not at all been accepted by 
viewers in our country tor various 
reasons, mainly misunderstandings in 
the minds of the laymen, some of 
which are deliberately spread by the 
manufacturers or dealers to boost the 
sale of their antennas. Some of them 
even contend that the performance ol 
their IV set is guaranteed only if it is 
used with their antenna. When it is 
proposed that several flat owners in a 
building may share a common antenna 
the first they expect is a substantial 
reduction in the cost since only one 
antenna is going to be used by all the 
people. Unfortunately, this is not so 
because what is saved on the cost of the 
antennas has to be spent on the distri¬ 
bution system. When a prospective cus¬ 
tomer comes to know about this he 
backs out because he would rather 
prefer Ins own independent antenna in 
that case. Fie is not able to appreciate 
the benefit m terms of quality. Since 
the proot of the pudding is in the 
eating, a few well-designed common 
antennas need to come up in different 
parts of the city, particularly in prob¬ 
lem areas for TV reception so that this 
idea can catch up. 

Flow does a common antenna work? 
A common antenna system as the name 
implies uses a common antenna to feed 
the tv signal to a number of TV sets. It' 
uses a high-gain antenna which is 
specially designed for withstanding 
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rough weather conditions in an out¬ 
door environment. 

The signal picked up by the antenna 
is amplified by an amplifier and fed to 
different feeders through a splitter. The 
feeder wire runs from one floor to the 
other. At each floor, there is a tap point 
jpom where the feeder wire runs to the 
individual TV set. In order to avoid 
interaction between the TV sets, an 
isolation network is provided at every 
tap point. This isolation network 
weakens the TV signal reaching the set 
to l/8th to l/10th of its original value. 
The tv signal flowing further down the 
feeder line is also weakened by about 5 
to 10 per cent. Thus every tap point 
introduces loss of TV' signal. This has to 
be compensated by boosting the tv 
signal by an amplifier before connect¬ 
ing it to the feeder wire. 

If there are more than one channel 
available at the place, usually a separate 
Yagi antenna is used for each channel. 
The signals picked up by these indi¬ 
vidual channel antennas are mixed in a 
mixer circuit and then fed to the 
master amplifier which can have a wide 
bandwidth to cater to all tv channels. 
Thus no separate amplifier is required 
to amplify each channel, provided the 
signal pick-up for each channel is about 
the same. If the signal picked up on one 
channel is too weak, it needs a separate 
pre-amplifier before connecting it to 
the master amplifier. 

In some installations, it becomes 
necessary to run separate feeder wires 
to connect different portions of the 
building. For example, all flats on the 
east side may have one feeder wire, 
whereas all flats on the west side may 
have another feeder wire if there are 
separate staircases on the east and west 
sides. Therefore, the output of the 
master amplifier is split into two or tour 
different outputs by splitters. These 
devices also introduce a loss in the 
through path and isolation between the 
twapaths. The connecting devices such 
as mixers, splitters and taps introduce 
two types of losses—insertion loss and 
| isolation loss. Insertion loss comes in 
f the direct path whereas the isolation 
loss comes > n the path of the inter- 



The common antenna distribution system 
for a 10-storey building 


connection. The signal reaching a TV 
set on the ground floor of a building 
will be subjected to insertion loss at all 
the floors above and isolation loss at 
the tap point on the ground floor. On 
the other hand, a set on the topmost 
floor will suffer only the isolation loss 
at the tap on the top floor. In order to 
give more or less uniform signals on all 
the floors the higher level floors use 
taps with less insertion loss and more 
isolation loss. 

The choice of different units in the 
system is made by considering the 
layout of the installation and trying to 
provide satisfactory signal levels at all 
outlets and avoiding interaction be¬ 
tween different outlets. The common 
antenna system is therefore a some¬ 
what complex installation. It requires 
understanding of antennas, feeder 
wires and amplifiers. When the space 
on a terrace cannot permit individual 
antennas, a common antenna system is 
the only answer for getting ghost-free 
pictures. 

The cost of a common antenna 
system depends upon the parliculai 
site. However, the cost per outlet is of 
the order of an individual antenna 
installation Thus, a subscriber to a 
common antenna system bargains his 
independence for a better quality pic¬ 
ture. 

Antennas for colour 
reception 

Are any special precautions needed 
for antennas for colour TV reception? 
Here again there are two problems, one 


is of weak signal and other is of ghost 
due to mismatch. 

Colour TV transmits a colour subcar¬ 
rier in the form of a colour burst (eight 
to 10 cycles of oscillations of colour 
subcarrier frequency) during each 
horizontal blanking interval. If the 
level of this burst is below a threshold, 
the TV set does not respond to the 
colour signal. Thus too weak a signal 
will fail to produce colour in the 
picture. Such a situation can also arise 
when the antenna does not have an 
adequate bandwidth. Thus the picture 
luminance signal is picked up well but 
the colour subcarrier which is higher 
than the picture carrier by 4.43 MHz is' 
not picked up so well. In such a 
situation the picture will be produced 
only in black and white. 

The use of a booster amplifier will be 
useful in weak signal areas to raise the 
level of the colour subcarrier above the 
threshold. Though the picture would 
be noisy it would have colour. 

When there is a mismatch between 
the antenna and the feeder, the delayed 
signals produce ghost images. In black 
and white transmission these are grey 
and look like shadows. In colour TV, the 
time delay produces displaced image 
whose colour also changes with the 
delay time. This results in ghost images 
of various hues and can be very dis¬ 
turbing. 

Thus proper antenna adjustments 
are more critical for colour reception 
than for black and white. A good 
antenna would give good reproduction 
for both black and white as well as 
colour. A bad antenna may give a 
tolerable picture on black and white 
but would not be acceptable for colour. 
If you are planning to buy a colour set, 
you may be able to use your existing 
antenna, if you are getting good quality 
picture on your black and white set. If 
the picture is too noisy or is giving 
ghosts, you may have to go in for a 
better antenna. 


Or Joglekoi is on electronics r,militant in 
Bombay He has been a consultant to ’ TV 
division of the Electronics Corporator, of I'uhil 
Limited IECILI. Hyderabad tor 7V reception 
problems m Bombay 
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Battle of the bulge 



S TRETCH your leg. tummy in. chin up 
turn around, bend back.. one, two.. 
...the tape instructs and forty assorted 
women dutifully obey. Visions of slim, 
svelte. Fonda-like figures spur them on 
Outside, it is harelv daybreak, but the streets 
are full nt loggers 

Magazines and tabloids cany prime space 
advertisements for health dubs and slim¬ 
ming clinics. For the urban Indian, fitness 
is becoming more than a fad, it is a cult 
Thin is beautiful and the battle against the 
bulge goes on. 

Is there any substantial basis tor this fear 
of fat? Why this obsession with obesity* To 
answer these questions, it is necessary to 
define obesity Obesity, fatness >r excessive 


weight is defined as weight (in kilograms) 
divided by height squared (in metres). If the 
answer is greater than 27 5 (for a medium- 
build male) or 27 0 (for a medium-build 
female), the person is obese. 

Obesity, though eventually leading to 
malfunctioning of dif*°rent body organs, is 
hardly a disease in itself. An obese person is 
more susceptible to diabetes, heart disease, 
kidney trouble, osteoarthritis and post¬ 
operative complications Obesity can de 
tract considerably from the feeling of well 
being that characterises a healthy adult. 
Hence the fight against fat But what causes 
obesity? 

In normal persons, there is a close 
coupling between the metabolic demands 


and caloric intake, so that weight remains 
relatively constant. If this balance is dis¬ 
turbed, obesity results. The reasons for this 
disturbance include damage to the hypotha¬ 
lamic satiety center, certain types of emo¬ 
tional disturbances, persistent high caloric 
intake or due to endocrine diseases, and last 
but not least, due to socially established 
patterns of eating. In most cases, obesity is^ 
a direct consequence of faulty eating habits. 

Eating patterns are established fcarly in 
life and are difficult to alter. Often, an obese 
child is an obese adult. Thus, when plan¬ 
ning the diet of a family, it is necessary to 
have a clear idea of what constitutes sound 
eating habits. And to cultivate good eating 
habits, the role of food in body chemistry 
must be understood. 

Food chemistry 

The three, basic constituents of food- 
proteins, fats or lipids and carbohydrates, 
are oxidised m the body and the resulting 
chemical energy is made available for body 
functions But how much energy do we 
need every day? The values of the daily 
dietary allowance given by the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation <fao» standards, 
for developing countries, is 3.200 kilocalor¬ 
ies (70 kg body weight for men. in the 30-40 
year age group) and 2,300 kilocalories (58 
kg body weight for women, in the same age 
group). Nutrition research has provided us 
with the calorific values of different kinds of 
food. Since data is available for nearly all 
kinds of food, daily diets can be planned, 
based on these values. 

Energy input and output 

The energy made available to the body by 
the oxidation of food is used up in three 
ways- by basal metabolism, specific dynamic 
action and by physical activity. The break¬ 
up of energy used for these three processes 
is fi() per cent, 10 per cent and 30 per cent 
respectively. The basal metabolic rate <bmr> 
represents the energy expended daily fo» 
vital life activities. It is the body's house¬ 
keeping energy and generally, more than 
half the total energ) intake is utilised for 
basal metabolism. The specific dynamic 
effect represents the energy utilised by the 
body tor digesting and metabolising the 
food and finally disposing of the end 
products. 

Recently, there have been reports on the 
so-called “negative calorie foods". The ener¬ 
gy needed to digest these foods is higher 
than the eneigy that their oxidation sup¬ 
plies to the body. They, therefore, lead to a 
reduction in body-weight. However, it must 
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be remembered that such hard-to-digest 
foods are likely to damage the digestive 
system. Also, the contribution of the speci¬ 
fic dynamic effect of food is only ten per 
cent of the total energy expenditure, and 
hence an increase of this factor is not likely 
to lead to a substantial reduction in body- 

for the 
:he total 

energy-intake. The energy involved in the 
performance of common physical activities 
varies from an estimated 80 to 100 Kcals/ 
hour on the lower side for sedentary 
activities to 250 to 350 Kcals/hour for 
vigorous exercises. 

Obesity—fact and fiction 

There are many misconceptions about 
gain and loss of weight. One such myth is 
that body weight increases with increasing 
age. What actually happens is that aging 
causes a decrease in the basal metabolic 
rate (BMRi There must be a corresponding 
decrease in food-intake, if body weight is to 
be maintained at the same level. Another 
popular misconception is that, hormones 
play a part in weight-gain. This is true only 
m cases of undersecretion of a thyroid 
hormone which causes a decrease in bmr 
This condition, also requires a reduction in 
food intake. Another erroneous belief is that 
mental activity consumes a lot of body- 
energy. Actually, the nervous system is 
continuously active and the energy require¬ 
ments are the same for sleeping, worrying, 
day-dreaming or furious studying. Muscle 
tension during mental work causes a small 
but still insignificant expenditure of energy. 

Another myth propagated by some 
weight reduction enthusiasts is that a 
single, violent burst of exercise ran cause 
the dramatic disappearance of large 
amounts of body fat. Actually, weight loss 
after exercising is due to the loss of body 
fluids through perspiration. The "lost 
weight" is regained as soon as the body 
fluids are replaced 

It is a popular belief that in man) cases of 
obesity, sugar is the villain of the piece. 
This reasoning is not based on facts. One 
tablespoon of sugar (about 12 gms) on 
oxidation gives about 48 kilocalories of 
energy. This figure is small compared to the 
average daily requirement of about 2,700 
kilocalories. What actually happens is that a 
large amount of sugar is consumed because 
it is present in a wide variety of foods. At the 
same time, the nutritive value of sugar is 
very low The parbohydrate requirement of 
the body can be easily met by other food 
items and the body can well do with much 


weight. 

Physical activity is responsible 
tfependiture of about 30 per cent of 


Activity 

ExwnpiM 

Estimated 

Kcala/hour 

Sedentary 

Sitting with little or no body movement, read¬ 
ing, writing, eating. 

80-100 

Light 

Cooking, dusting, walking slowly, office work, 
ordinary laboratory work. 

100-160 

Moderate 

Sitting with vigorous arm movements or stand¬ 
ing with considerable arm or body movements, 
walking at average speed, vigorous laboratory 
work. 

160-250 

Vigorous 

Moving the body rapidly, heavy housework, 
rapid walking, heavy gardening. 

250-350 

Heavy 

Moving body at near maximum capacity, rapid 
swimming, tannis, running, etc. 

350 and 
upwards 


less sugar and sweets than we generally 
consume. 

Low calorie sweeteners like saccharin 
and sodium cyclamate have long been in 
use. They indulge the sweet tooth and have 
only a small percentage of the calories that 
are supplied by sugar. Certain dipeptides 
like L-aspartyl-L-phenylalamne methyl es¬ 
ter and related compounds are nearly 200 
times sweeter than sugar and are low in 
calories. However, they have not become 
popular because of undesirable side-effects. 
The search for low-calorie sweeteners con¬ 
tinues to form an important area in nutri¬ 
tion research. 

We now turn our attention to how each 
of the three basic nutrients is processed m 
the body and how the excess is stored. The 
carbohydrate content of food eventually 
reaches the intestine as mono and dis- 
accharides which are finally converted to 
glucose. Glucose is oxidised for the body’s 
energy needs and the excess glucose is 
reversibly converted into insoluble gly¬ 
cogen and stored m this form. The normal 


Measure for 
measure 

The unit of heat or energy measure¬ 
ment in the human body, is the same 
unit that is used to express the energy 
value of food. It is known as the 
kilogram calorie (Kcal) or Calorie (with 
capital C) and is defined as the quantity 
of heal required to raise the temperature 
of one kilogram of water from 15°C to 
16X. The Kcal or Calorie is different 
from ’calorie', which is an energy unit of 
much smaller magnitude. 

Very often the distinction between the 
Calorie and the calorie is overlooked, 
giving absurd results. Further, the 
calorie defined in terms of heat, gives 
the erroneous impression that heat is 
the form of energy used by the cells in 
the body. Actually the body uses chemic¬ 
al energy trapped in high energy mole¬ 
cules like adenosine triphosphate (ATP) A 
newer and more appropriate unit in 
nutrition science, is the kilojoule (the 
amount of work that can be accom¬ 
plished by a given amount of energy). 


blood sugar (glucose) level is about 80 to 
100 mg/ml. 

Ingested fats are hydrolysed into glycerol 
and fatty acids. Glycerol is converted to 
glucose which joins the carbohydrate meta¬ 
bolic cycle. Some fatty acids combine with 
glycerol and choline to give phospholipids, 
which play an important role in the body. 
Other fatty acids are oxidised in the liver 
and muscles to release energy. Excess fats 
are stored in a special tissue called adipose 
tissue. 

Proteins, the basic building blocks of the 
body, are broken down into amino acids 
during digestion. Some amino acids are 
retained by the liver while the rest enter the 
blood stream and are rapidly used up by 
various tissues. Excess amino acids are 
either processed foK energy and heat or 
converted into carbohydrates and fats. Only 
about 58 per cent of the dietary proteins are 
metabolised into carbohydrates. 

The long and short of being fat 

It is obvious that the metabolic pathways 
of carbohydrates, proteins and fats are 
interlinked at several points. This permits a 
flexibility in the supply of nutrients and 
mutual substitution within fairly wide 
limits without causing serious injury to 
body tissues. The importance of carbohy¬ 
drates and fats in the diet is that they exert a 
protein sparing effect, permitting proteins 
to be used for vital structural processes in 
the body. Generally, it is the excess fats and 
carbohydrates in the diet that lead to 
obesity. 

The maximum capacity for the storage of 
excess carbohydrates is. on an average, 
about half a kilogram. Carbohydrates, in 
excess of this amount, can be converted 
into fat and stored in the adipose tissue. The 
body capacity for fat storage is much higher 
and the specialised adipose tissue is pro¬ 
vided foi this purpose The fat depots of the 
body are found under the skin, in the 
peritoneal cavity and interspersed with 
muscles. The fat under the skin responds 
first to dietary deprivation. It follows, 
therefore, that excess weight is mostly in 
the form of stored fat. 

Revathi Narayanan 

Or. (Mrs.) Narayanan, a biophysicist, is a 
free-lancer from Bangalore 
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TOWARDS 
A MALE PILL 


A. R. Sheth 
S. B. Moodbidri 


T HE practice ol contraception 
cannot be the sole responsibil¬ 
ity of the female. Indeed, an 
equal onus also devolves on the 
nd hence, an ideal birth control 
practice would be where a man and a 
woman share the contraceptive bur¬ 
den, alternating periodically in the use 
of their respective contraceptive. This 
in turn eliminates the hazard of con¬ 
tinued exposure of one person to the 
contraceptive for long periods of time. 

Why is then the woman the primary 
target of most contraceptive products? 
Why has there been no development of 
a male pill? This can partly be attri¬ 


buted to the complexity of the male 
reproductive processes and our basic 
understanding of the different proces¬ 
ses has lagged at least fifteen years 
behind that of the female. Besides, it 
seems much easier to interfere with the 
release of a single egg once a month 
than to stop the development of mil¬ 
lions of sperms in a day. 

In order to understand the vulner¬ 
able links in the male reproductive 
process that might offer approaches to 
male birth control, we need to have at 
least a simplified view of the complex 
sequence of events that govern the 
production of sperms in the testes and 


their subsequent storage and transpor¬ 
tation. 

The testes are two ovoid bodies, 
about 40 millimetres (mm) long, lo¬ 
cated externally on the body in a sac 
called the scrotum. Internally each 
testis is partitioned into several com¬ 
partments. The major components of 
the testes are the seminiferous tubules, 
where sperm formation occurs. These 
tubules are over 200 metres long, 
about 1 mm in diameter and are tightly 
coiled within the testicular compart¬ 
ments. All of them terminate in a small 
region containing a network of pas¬ 
sages, the rete testis. Once formed, the 
sperms are deposited in the rete by the 
tubules and from there they move into 
the next portion of the male reproduc¬ 
tive tract, the epididymis. The epididy¬ 
mis is a six metres long duct, where the 
sperms mature and are stored. During 
this maturation process, the sperm 
acquires its fertilising capacity and 
independent movement. Subsequent, 
sperms are stored and transported in 
the vas deferens, a duct nearly 30 
centimetres long where they are sus¬ 
pended in the secretions from the 
seminal vesicles and the prostate gland 
to comprise the seminal fluid that is 
eventually ejaculated through the 
urethra into the penis. 

Another important constituent of 
the testes are the Leydig cells, which 
produce the male sex hormone—tes¬ 
tosterone—responsible for the male 
secondary sexual characteristics and 
libido. 

The production of the sex hormone 
and sperms by the'testes is maintained 
and regulated by the actions of the 
anterior pituitary hormones, gonadot¬ 
ropins, comprising the luteimsing hor¬ 
mone (LH) and follicle stimulating hor¬ 
mone (FSH). The lh stimulates the 
Leydig cells in the testes to produce 
testosterone which maintains the male 
secondary sex characters; the FSH ex¬ 
erts its effect upon the seminiferous 
tubules to begin the process of sperm 
production and the secretion of a 
putative hormone called inhibin. 

A complex negative feedback 
mechanism governs the concentrations 
of these hormones in the blood circula¬ 
tion—if too much testosterone is pro¬ 
duced, the concentration of lh drops; 
conversely, if the concentration of tes-' 
tosterone falls below a certain level, 
then the lh concentration rises. The 
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Vasectomy does not affect male hormone balance, 
libido, erectile capacity or ejaculation 


levels of PSH and Inhibin are control¬ 
led by a similar negative feedback 
mechanism. 

The secretion of pituitary gonadotro¬ 
pins is not only controlled by the testes 
which they stimulate through the feed¬ 
back effects of testosterone and in- 
fiibin, but also by a part of the brain, 
the hypothalamus. The hypothalamus 
Secretes hormones called “releasing 
hormones", one each for the pituitary 
hormone, controlled by it. However, a 
single releasing hormone, the luleinis- 
ing hormone-releasing hormone 
(LHKH) is responsible for regulating the 
secretion of both LH and fsh by the 
pituitary. 

Having understood the male repro¬ 
ductive process, the most obvious male 
contraceptive strategies then would be: 

1. Interference with the transport of 
the sperm so that ejaculated semen 
does not contain sperm. 

2. Interference with the maturation 
and storage of the sperm in the 
epididymis. 

3. Interference with sperm production 
in the testes. 

4. Interference with the hormonal 
mechanisms at the pituitary or the 
hypothalamic level which would dis¬ 
turb testosterone production and 
consequently the production of 
sperm. 

Interference with sperm transport 

The simplest way of interfering with 
the transport of mature sperm prior to 
ejaculation is to rupture or block the 
vas deferens. This is accomplished by 
vasectomy. Vasectomy is performed 
through a small incision on the scro¬ 
tum, just above the testes. The vas 
deferens on each side is located and 
separated from arteries, veins and 
nerves. The vasa are then cut and tied, 
after which the scrotal incision is 
closed with a few stitches. The proce¬ 
dure is performed under local anaes¬ 
thesia and can be completed in less 
than 30 minutes in a clinic or even a 
mobile unit. The patient can leave after 
a short rest and is usually able to 
resume normal activity the next day. 

In physically and emotionally heal¬ 
thy men, vasectomy does not affect 
- male hormone balance, libido, erectile 
capacity or ejaculation. However the 
fear of loss of potency rather than the 
apprehension about the simple opera¬ 


tion itself has prevented many men 
from undergoing vasectomy. The other 
problem is that the probability of 
successful reversal of the method is 
limited. Restorative surgery consists of 
suturing the cut ends together. Func¬ 
tional success in terms of subsequent 
pregnancies occurs in 18 to 60 per cent 
of the-cases. 

Currently, vasectomy is irreversible, 
and the collection of an adequate 
amount of semen prior to vasectomy, 
and its preservation for eventual use in 
artificial insemination, is frequently 
mentioned as an alternative. Although, 
this method is still being* perfected, a 
commercial sperm bank has been oper¬ 
ating in the USA since 1972 which 
charges about 100 dollars for initial 
processing and another 25 dollars per 
year, for maintenance. 

Interference with sperm maturation 

Sperms that leave the testes through 
the rete testis and efferent ductulli are 
not capable of fertilising an ovum until 
they have matured as they pass 
through the first part of the epididymal 
duct. The chemical mediators of this 
maturation of sperm are still largely 
unknown. If the details of sperm 
maturation in the epididymis were 
known, this would perhaps be the most 
preferred site for pharmacological con¬ 
trol of male fertility as there would be 
less risk of introducing genetic altera¬ 
tions at this stage than by interfering 
with the process of sperm production. 

The contraceptive effect of a few 
organic compounds like alpha- 
chlorohydrin and I, 2, dibromo-3- 
chloropropane has been studied in 
laboratory animals. Though, we have 
leads in the laboratory about how to 
interfere with sperm maturation, it will 
at least be 15 to 20 years, before a 
contraceptive of this type reaches the 
consumer. 

Interference with sperm production 

Interference with the early stages of 
sperm production is risky because of 
the increased likelihood of genetic 
mutations. A large amount of work 
has been done in this area, primarily 
using hormoral methods. In addition, 
direct pharmacological interference 
with sperm production in the testes has 


been observed using several types of 
synthetic organic compounds such as 
the dinitropyrroles and nitrofurans. 
These compounds have been studied in 
animals, and some even in humans but 
a variety of toxic effects were observed 
during the early stages of testing. 

The most promising research effort 
involves testing of gossypol, a compo¬ 
nent of cotton-seed oil, that is appa¬ 
rently highly effective in stopping 
sperm production. Gossypol, a 
polyphenolic compound, present in the 
seed of the cotton plant fSp: Gossy- 
pium. Family: Malvaceae), was disco¬ 
vered accidentally by Chinese medical 
scientists to have contraceptive prop-, 
erties. 

Since the initiation of the first trials 
in 1972, more than 8P00 men in 14 
provinces of China have been treated 
with gossypol. It is taken daily for. 
about two months until sperms are no 
longer observed in semen and then 
weekly to maintain infertility. The drug 
suppresses sperm production and also 
affects the structure and motility of 
sperm in the epididymis. 

From the preliminary data available 
on the follow-up of recovery of sperm 
counts in men treated with gossypol, it 
appears that the chances of recovering 
spermatogenesis and a normal sperm 
count are greatly reduced with a longer 
duration of treatment. Side effects have 
included weakness, gastric discomfort, 
nausea, reduced appetite, decreased libi¬ 
do, disturbed potassium, metabolism 
which affects the heart. These prob¬ 
lems of safety and reversibility of the 
antifertility action of gossypol have for 
the time being precluded its general 
use for fertility regulation in family 
planning programmes 

Interference with hormonal balance 

Mote work has been done on inter¬ 
ference with the hormonal balance at 
the pituitary and testicular levels than 
on any other potential approach to 
male contraception. Unfortunately, 
hormonal interference tampers with a 
very complex interplay of various hor¬ 
mones and thus is likely to lead to a 
variety of actual or potential side 
effects. 
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1 What the reproductive biologists 
have attempted is to inhibit the secre 
tion of gonadotropic hormones, i.h and 
FSH. by administration of excess testos¬ 
terone or one of its long acting esters 
4 Because of the negative feedback con¬ 
trol mechanism between, testosterone 
j and gonadotropins, excess testosterone 
in circulation inhibits LH production, 
j which «n tuin prevents endogenous 
production nt testosterone within the 
testes, needed for sperm production. 
jThus ironically, the administration of 
high doses of testosterone actually 
inhibits sperm production, while main¬ 
taining libido and other secondary sex 
characters 

The inhibitory effect on sperma¬ 
togenesis tompletelv reversible, the 
average time interval between the re 
covery ol spermatogenesis and -essa 
tion of treatment being IN to 34 weeks. 
However, this approach f,ues crniplitu- 
tions in the route of adminitiation and 
\\ possible side-effects Studies under 
a taken over the past ten years using 
several regimens have shown that ex- 
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ceedtngly large steroid doses are re¬ 
quired and the method is of unreliable 
effectiveness. All the studies conducted 
so far indicate that only about one half 
of the treated male subjects develop 
azoospermia or the absence of sperm in 
semen The most common side-effects 
of prolonged administration of testos¬ 
terone, include weight gain, aggrava¬ 
tion or reappearance of acne and reduc¬ 
tion in testicular size. Further, though 
the clinical and experimental evidence 
is at best preliminary, it also suggests 
the possibility of increased susceptibil¬ 
ity to atherosclerotic heart disease, on 
prolonged administration to normal 
males 

Estiogens and progestogens or the 
female sex hormones are also highly 
effective inhibitors of gonadotropin- 
release. Large doses can exert direct 
effect on the male reproductive organs 
leading to azoospermia. Again, the 
major problem is the production of 
undesiiahle side-effects, including de¬ 
creased libido, impotence, breast 
growth and nipple pain. To overcome 


these adverse effects which follow long 
term use of estrogens or progestogens, 
the simultaneous administration of 
androgens or male sex hormones has 
been tried. When these compounds are 
used in combination for achieving male 
infertility, the dose of both androgen 
and estrogen or progestogen is lesi^ 
than if either of these compounds is 
used alone. 

Of the various combinations tested 
so far in multicentric trials, depot- 
medroxyprogesterone acetate plus tes¬ 
tosterone enanthate is the most prom¬ 
ising combination However, in these 
trials, azoospermia was achieved, in 
only 50 to 60 per cent of the treated 
subjects. Furthermore, azoospermia 
was not persistently maintained even 
while the treatment was continued 
over an additional period of time. In 
view of these considerations, it is clear 
that irrespective of the drug combina¬ 
tion or the dosage used, it has not yet 
been possible to produce persistent and 
sustained azoospermia, which is an 
essential requirement for the develop¬ 
ment of a method of male fertility 
regulation based on suppression of 
sperm production. 

Work has also been carried out with 
synthetic hormones, “anti-androgens”, 
which inhibit the biological functions 
of the male sex hormones. Cyproterone 
acetate is one such hormone with 
additional progestational activity that 
has been studied clinically for male 
fertility regulation. 

Another potential area of investiga¬ 
tion is the possible role of inhibin, a 
protein that is apparently produced by 
the seminiferous tubules in the testes, 
and exerting a negative feedback upon 
fsh. The logic of the argument which 
involved inhibin in the search for a 
male contraceptive was that if fsh is 
essential for the maintenance of hor¬ 
monal sperm production, then selec¬ 
tive suppression of fsh secretion by 
inhibin should render a man infertile 
without affecting libido since lh and 
testosterone secretion would not be 
altered. Although an attractive proposi¬ 
tion, serious reservations are expressed 
regarding the development of this 





approach into a practical method. First, there is no clear 
evidence that spermatogenesis in adult human, males is 
solely, or even mainly, dependent on fsh Second, there is no 
inhibin preparation available today which is known to reduce 
the level of circulating fsh to zero. Third, inhibin being a 
protein, problems regarding the development of an appropri¬ 
ate delivery system so as to make the route of administration 
*hs well as the dosage regimens acceptable foi long-term use. 
may be of considerable magnitude. 

Yet another approach for specific fsh inhibition, is the 
specific neutralisation of fsh using active immunisation, 
which provides a promising immunological method for male 
fertility control. However, several aspects must be clarified 
before the immunological neutralisation of fsh can be 
considered a feasible and acceptable method. 

Another research effort involves, testing man-made ana¬ 
logues of luteinising hormone releasing hormone (LHRH). 
Lhkh is a brain hormone which serves to trigger the release 
of LH and fsh by the pituitary. Lhrii. a small peptide 
consisting of a chain of ten amino acids, in its natural state is 
too weak to be used as a contraceptive. In addition, it tends to 
be inactive when taken orally. 



These obstacles could be overcome by synthesising ana¬ 
logues which are more potent than the natural molecule and 
retain their effects when taken oially. Repeated administra¬ 
tion of the superactive analogues produce a sharp rise in ui. 
FSH and sex steroids levels, followed closely by a decrease far 
below normal. In a manner npt yet understood, the 
super-active analogues overstimulate the pituitary gland and 
exhaust its ability to respond further to the analogue. It is 
this paradoxical response which provides the basis for using 
these super-active analogues as contraceptives However, 
suppression of spermatogenesis bv this route is again likely to 
be associated with negative side-erfects. 

Clearly the course of male fertility control for the balance 
of this century' has virtually been determined. We cannot 
conceive of a single new non-surgical contraceptive proce¬ 
dure—chemical or non-chemical—that could be brought to 
the public because of the exceptionally long time involved in 
developing new contraceptive measures. □ 

Dr Sheth is Deputy Director and heads the Department of 'Biochemistry at 
the Institute for Research m Reproduction, Bombay. 
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‘SHIFT’ IN THE BIOLOGICAL CLOCK 


Nearly one hundred hudv turu lions in 
human beings vary periodically in a cluck 
like manner Hudv lempciature is one such 
function The body temperatuie rhythm in 
humans was the sublet discussed in a 
paper that l>avy piesented m lb 43 to the 
Royal Society lemptialure i»t the body is 
easily measured eithei in the oial cavity or 
' in the rectum High tempo attires are 
' recorded at around i p in whereas the 
lowest temperatures occurred around 3 
, a.m coinciding with deep sleep These 
‘ rhythms are found to /viwsf m people 
; maintained in isolation hunkeis' in Ihe 
absence ot time cues Nicy then become 
circadian and Ihe period 1 measured Imm 
peak to peak or trough to trough) treeruns 
and goes hexond 24 hours ahout roughly an 
hour Under such conditions of treerun the 
circadian rhvthm in sleep-wakeful ness and 
. the circadian t'emperatuie rhythm often 
'dissociate and show markedly difteient 
i periods. 

The temperature ihvlhm is a convenient¬ 
ly recorded mdicatoi serving much like the 
'hands of the circadian clock Member# et 
al., have recently reported «A 'Mine. 308, 
: 272) on the oral temperature profiles of 
I human subjects in the context, ot then 
! showing good tolerance or intolerance to 
shift work. A large numbei «it such workers 
report problems ot insomia. fatigue and 
uneasiness Dr A Reinherg is a leading 
c French Chronuhiologist specialising *»n hu 
man circadian rhvtlirns Ihe main coikIii 
Sions of file pupei hv Rembeig el al . rnav 
be sumnidiised as Inflows 
□ Human males showing goo d fn/i/,/nielo 
shift work had a stable uic.ulim peiiod 
close to 24 houis 

£ Human ijiales showing one oi main 
clinical Signs n| *lmt woik mfo/t'/.i/uc !iad 
an unstable and wnuhh circadian period 
lj When the expci inwnts weu conducted 
on the same snbiects Hun go >J tolerance 
to shill woi \ was expri ssi-d wlitn the pci md 
of then urcadian tcrupcratine ih\tlun was 
close t“ 24 houis and pma ltdeiai\e was 
I e\piesse*l wlun lire period dnlted and 
1 became less mi mme than 24 houis 
4 Cl The activity rest i he thin maintained its 
< exact 2 4 limn ivri«idkit\ m spiu-oi the shift 
* in work schedule In othei words the 
iactivity--rest ihvthrri and the temperature 
t rhythm dissociated m Jl Mihjects Hie 
^ dissociation w.is git.id i m pom toleralois 

The studies employed b t subjects 
t volunteers, all males I tie suhiei t.s had 
\ monitored then own oial lempeiature ev 
3ery 4 hours <3 to b times a dav but not 
during sleep) over lh to Aw dav> 

4 
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The type of dissociation reported by these 
authois are similar to those reported in the 
treerunning rhythm experiments on iso¬ 
lated human subjects The id lag and the 
fatigue accompanying transcontinental 
travellers are also attributed to internal 
dcsynchronisatioivdissoc lation of the sever¬ 
al hudv rhythms The paper under discus¬ 
sion is an interesting and important contn 
bution in undeistanding chronohmlngkal 
implications ot human activity A drawback 
in methodology tin which the authois 
themselves refer) is the hut that measure 
merits were made at unequal times and not 
at all dunng sleep 

Ihe penodiutv of human circadian 
rhythms ha* been implicated •itlen in 


Cryo-electron 
microscopy of viruses 

In an election microscope a beam o» 
electron is used foi illuminating the obiect 
as against visible light in optical micros¬ 
copy The electron microscopic studies o! 
biological specimens are limited to rmnliv 
ing cells, preserved close to the living state, 
since during sample preparation a viable 
state ol the spec mien cannot he maintained 
However, due to the miuh higher lesolvmg 
power ot the electron miciosiope j super ioi 
definition ol the cellular ultrastructure as 
compared to that of an optical microscope 
can be obtained 

Fiepaidturv procedures tin routine 
observations of biological specimens by 
electron microscopy include chemical fixa¬ 
tion dehvdiation. embedding and staining 
procedures which produce remarkable elec 
troii muiographs However, these treat 
merits destroy biological activity extract 
most soluble lumponcnts. including num¬ 
erous macromolecules and limit to a great 
extent the Lylochemical and immunological 
reactions In order to reduce fixation aite 
lac Is. tissues are infiltrated with c ryuprotec 
tive agents such as glvcerme to prevent ice 
crystal formation cooled in liquid nitrogen, 
and sec turned hv crxo-ultiamiciotome in 
which the specimen and the knife are 
maintained at verv low temperatures I hese 
sections are stained positively by i ranyl 
lead salts on negatively using potassium 
phosphotungstate (KM) to obtain excellent 
preservation of fine structure of cells 

In the earlv days ot electron microscopy, 
small biological structures such as viruses 
or bacteria were often studied as a whole by 


medical literature and psychiatry One 
theory has it that even endogenous depress¬ 
ion in humans may he traced to the 
circadian rhythm being out of tune with the 
societal day (which is always the geophysic¬ 
al 24 hours). The medication administered 
in such cases such as lithium salts, is 
supposed to appropriately lengthen or shor-i 
ten the subjects period and help them to' 1 
entrain to the 24 hours societal day 


M. K. Chandrashekaran 

hot ( handrashekaian heads the Unit ot Neuro- 
hmloqu and Mechanisms ot Hehanour at the 
Madurai hainaiai tfnu'e/siti/, Madurai 


negative staining In this technique a small 
droplet ol suspended particles is mixed with 
a heavy metal salt such as KPT and placed 
on a tormvar coated grid Excess suspension 
is removed by touching lightly with a filter 
paper, leaving behind a thin film ot solu¬ 
tion During evaporation at room tempera¬ 
ture KM surrounds particles on the sup 
port tilm as a result ot surface tension 
interactions and penetrates into the open 
megularities at the cell surface In the 
electron microscope, the negatively stained 
particles appear as light aieas because of the 
low scattering power of the particles com¬ 
pared to the dense surrounding stain It was 
soon realised that negative staining mod¬ 
ifies biological structures Air drying of 
negatively stained virus particles was found 
to cause reorientation because of liquid 
flow, and disruption h\ suifate tension 
forces In order to eliminate artefacts intro¬ 
duced hv air drying, freeze drying proce¬ 
dures were introduced hv VV’vckofl in 1946 
The term freezing usually implies the 
piocess in winch liquid water gets con¬ 
verted to ice However, biological systems 
are complex and contain a mixture of 
aqueolis salt solutions and colloids which 
separate into pure ice crystals within a 
liquid-salt watei phase when the tempera¬ 
ture is lowered Since slow freezing aggra 
vates structural alterations due to phase 
sepai ation, denaluration and osmotic 
effects, fast freezing of the specimen is 
commonly employed 
Virus particles are absorbed on to the 
specimen grid and the sample is frozen by 
immersing it in liquid nitrogen. Drying is 
carried out in specially designed freeze¬ 
drying units hy increasing the temperature 
of the specimen from -180"C to -80"C. 


Electron micrograph < x 42,000) of the T4 bacteriophage brings out its head and tail 
structure dearly 


Water molecules are allowed to suhlime by 
introducing a cool trap in the vacuum 
chamber so that the movement of water 
molecules is directed from the specimen at 
- 80"C to a cool trap at - lbO'C. Three steps 
4pe involved in freeze-drying ( l) rapid freez¬ 
ing (2) sublimation of ice and 
(J) visualisation of structure by election- 
microscopy which may involve shadowing, 
replication, positive or negative staining 

Improvement in preservation of viral 
stiucture became evident when influenza 
virus particles which appeared pleomorphic 
by negative staining showed uniformly 
regular stiucture on freeze drying Another 
typical example of air diving artefacts is 
provided by oncogenic RNA viruses such as 
murine leukemia virus and mammary 
tumour vnus which display long protru¬ 
sions called tails or other pleomorphic 
appearances when prepared -by negative 
staining technique using KPT or ammo¬ 
nium molybdate ■ However, freeze dried 
viruses did not show any evidence of tail. 

With improved freezing methods, it is 
now possible to rapidly cool pure water or 
aqueous solution into vitreous or amor¬ 
phous solid water without the formation of 
ice crystals In the article “Cryn-election 
micioscnpv of viruses'. (Suture 308, .11!) 
Adrian et al have used this method fui 
finding the stiuctural details of vuuses 
unaltered by (hemical fixation or physical 
damage introduced normally in the freeze 
drying technique 

A >mall drop of vital suspension (5 /ml) is 
applied to an uncoated copper grid oi the 
specimen is mounted across the holes of a 
hydrophilic carbon film on a cupper grid 


Most of the liquid is removed with a 
plotting paper and the grid is immersed in 
liquid nitrogen. This transforms the thin 
film of liqqid water containing the speci¬ 
men stretched over the gnd holes into a 
vitreous state. The grid is then quickly 
transferred into the cold stage of the 
electron microscope to maintain the speci¬ 
men in its vitreous state, this also reduces 
the specimen damage caused by the elec¬ 
tron beam dunng observation 
The technique prevents preferential 
orientation of virus particles due to surlace 
tension forces Electron microscopic obser¬ 
vations carried out at low temperatures, 
(110 K) help to maintain the original 
distribution of the virus pat tides when lire 
unsupported vitrified layer of suspension is 
much thicker than the particles The au¬ 
thors report excellent preservation of ade¬ 
novirus. Selmiki Forest virus and demons¬ 
trate revealing structural details of the Lail 
and particularly arrangement of DNA in the 
head region of the T4 bacteriophage (see 
Fig ) The finding that the dimensions of 
the frozen hydiated paitides aie close to 
then dimensions in liquid solution demons¬ 
trate that the technique introduces minim¬ 
al artefacts and produces images of good 
contrast Crvo-electron microscopy ol vitri¬ 
fied vital preparations appeals to he an 
important step in the election microscop- 
ists' quest to attain the ideal of ohserving 
living cells in natural hvdrated conditions 

R. A. Bhisey 

Dr t Ur-J Ithisci/ is a Saentifh Otthei m the 
(Htrustnu turc Division of tfw lunar /test wrh 
Institute Linmbay 


Drinking to one's health? 

C IVILISATIONS have fallen and wars 
won and lost, policies formulated all for 
alcohol Alcohol, in one form or the other, 
has always been used bv man foi its pleasant 
taste and alleviatory properties. And often it 
lias been abused, with serious hialth con¬ 
sequences, cirrhosis of the liver (fatty liver) 
and cardiovascular diseases, being (he com¬ 
mon ailments affecting alcoholics. 

Between the regular bingers and teetotal¬ 
lers, a large majority consume alcohol 
moderately. This group has come under 
increased scientific scrutiny m recent years. 

Previous studies had hinted of a possible 
association between moderate alcohol in¬ 


take and decreased incidence ol coronary 
heait diseases, implying that it might even 
be beneficial In other words, alcohol was 
advocated to protect oneself from heart 
diseases But today this protective role is 
again undci review These studies aie based 
largely on observations ol levels of certain 
components of ciiculating lipoproteins, 
i holesterol carriers in the blood Cholester¬ 
ol deposition m the blood vessels is known 
to cause atherosclerosis or the hardening of 
blood vessels, eventually leading to heart 
diseases 

In normal human beings, plasma lipop¬ 
roteins are divided into three broad classes 
based on the content of apoprotein B. the 
major structural protein of plasma lipopro¬ 


tein—chylomicrons, liver-derived lipop¬ 
roteins (vldl or very iight density lipopro¬ 
tein, mi. oi intermediate lipoprotein and U)L 
or light lipoproteins), and the nuts, or 
(high density lipoproteins). Several studies 
have revealed that serum lipoprotein con¬ 
centrations are stronglv predictive of the 
risk of coronary* diseases. The incidence of 
coronary diseases has a positive association 
with u>l cholesterol levels. However, the 
relationship between the HliL cholesterol 
levels and coronary mortality is more 
complex High him cholesterol levels are 
associated with low coronary mortality. And 
elevated levels of circulating hdl observed 
after drinking alcohol were said to confer 
protective action. 

However, hdl is a complex lipoprotein r 
with two major subclasses: the less dense. 
"Hoi* and the more dense hl>l 3 . The former 
has been associated with a reduction in , 
coronary disease while the role of the latter 
is not yet clearly understood Even factors 
like exercise and female sex hormones, 
known to reduce the susceptibility to heart 
diseases, have *.m elevating influence on 
iidli. But all these observations were made 
in subjects who drank heavily. 

A study conducted at Stanford University 
on subjects who consumed model ate levels 
ol alcohol revealed intcresting’results (The 
New England Joutnjl ot Mediant- 310 80). ■ 
24 clinically healthy meh. who did not 
.smoke hut who had an aveiage of at least 
one drink a day. were randomly divided into 
two groups of 12 each One group con- i 
turned with its normal drinking while the 1 
other was told to abstain mi the first six j 
weeks ot the ti lal and then to v ontinue with 
its usual drinking foi the next five weeks. 
Laboialorv and other measurements were j 
made in all Mibiech at the end of each j 
period It was found that those who diank ] 
moderately labuul 12 to 15 gm of absolute 
alcohol pei dav) mu eased then levels of j 
uni, and not mu \bshnence also ieduced , 
the him , le»el hut had no effect on HDLj. 

This stud\ clearh questions the validity 
ol the tailiei icports and the derived 
implications like nonexerciseis can main¬ 
tain the levels of mil. similar to those of 
individuals whu jog regularly hv ingesting ; 
three beers a day ' 

Moderate drinkers mav still he left with i 
the question To drink or not to drink? 
Well under situations which demand sound 
ludgements. quick response, etc. absti- ! 
nonce is advocated Otherwise, go ahead ' 
and cheers till a new alarm begins to sound. 

B.S. Mahajan 
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L AST month we defined a lan¬ 
guage for developing algorithms 
starting from their specifica¬ 
tions. We shall call this language 
Quintessential Programming Language 
<QPU Qpl is not just a notation for 
expressing algorithms. The programs 
written in this language can also be 
executed provided they involve only 
numbers, letters and certain other 
special characters. Though pulao can¬ 
not be made on a computer, qpl is a 
convenient language to express its 
algorithm. It is in this sense that mere 
algorithms should be distinguished 
from programs. 

Let us try to understand, broadly 
speaking, what we mean by a program. 

We are all quite familiar with the 
word state. Mothers are always com¬ 
plaining about the state of their chil¬ 
dren's rooms; people talk constantly 
about something being in a “sorry state 
of affairs'’, and so on. 

Let us now try to make its meaning 
more precise. Take a light switch It 
can either be on or off So we can say 
that a switch has two possible states— 
ON and off We may also say that the 
state of a home library at any instant is 
the set of books that are on its shelves. 
In a large library, the position of each 
book matters too. In tins case its state 
is specified by the set of hooks and the 
rack on which they are stacked 

Similarly, we may say that the state 
of the computer is the set of values that 
are stoied in its memory. The state of a 
program is given by the values of the 
variables in the program When a 
program is being executed its state 
changes irom a given initial state 
through several intermediate states, to 
the desired final state In the case of 
interactive programs (where the user 
usually sits at a terminal and executes 
the program), the state may also be 
changed hv the user. These programs 
usually wait at certain points during 
their execution for the programmer to 
supply data. 

, Most of the programming languages 
i in use (BASIC, cobol and fqktranj are 
based on this concept of a program. 

t 
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High-Level languages 

A program is a sequence of instruc¬ 
tions which may be executed in a 
certain order. On a computer which 
does not offer any software aids to the 
programmer, it is possible to program 
only using binary numbers, the so 
called “machine language 1 . It is not 
only tedious to write a program m this 
way, but also extremely difficult to 
diagnose any errors that may creep in. 
Also, if all programmers were to use 
only machine language, no software 
present in the machine is sate. If every 
memory location is accessible to a 
programmer, a program could thor¬ 
oughly mess up any other program or 
data present in the computer memory 
As for debugging, the programme! will 
have to keep track of large portions of 
memory too. That is, he/she has to 
follow the state of the computer too 
rather than just the state of the 
program. 

Most computers, however, come 
with a certain amount of software. An 
operating system is usually available to 
allocate memory space to each prog¬ 
ram and safeguards the system by not 
allowing programs to access certain 
crucial memory locations. So a prog¬ 


rammer needs to keep track of only the 
program state A few compilers are also 
usually made available. They permit 
the programmer to write programs in a 
more easy-to-understand English-like 
language. Such languages are called 
high-level languages. The language de¬ 
scribed below is precisely one such. 

The quintessence of qpl 

Essentially, QPL consists of the 
assignment, the skip, the input and the 
output statements, as the simple state¬ 
ments (SCIENCE TODAY. June, 1984). 
The assignment and the input state¬ 
ments are used to change the program 
state by changing the values of'the 
variable in the program. The input 
statement is the means by which the 
user changes the state during execu¬ 
tion. The output statement is used to 
inform the user of the results obtained. 
The only other statements in QPL are 
the compound statements -the condi¬ 
tional and the loop. 

The conditional statement is used for 
making a decision based on the current 
state of the program 

Most programming languages allow 
some form of this statement. In certain 
languages the statement has the form 




IF condition THEN statement 
without having an ELSE-clause. The 
effect of the ELSE-clause, however, 
may be achieved by other means. 

Note that the if-statement of qpl is 
really made up of the two statements, 
one immediately following the word 
'tften' and the other following the word 
‘else'. Such statements are called com¬ 
pound statements. There is no restric¬ 
tion on the kinds of statements that 
compose the if-statement. Each of 
(hem could be a compound statement 
by itself. In fact, any two statements 
separated by a semi-colon could be 
regarded as forming a compound state¬ 
ment. We enclose the constituent 
statements of the if-statement and the 
while - statement (which we will short¬ 
ly describe) within braces so that the 
entire constituent may be treated as 
one single instruction. 

The following algorithm makes the 
point clear 

[IF there is bread 
THEN have sandwiches 
ELSE [IF the neighbour is good 
THEN [drop in for tea} 

ELSE [borrow some money]]} 


Looping and its variations 

There is only one statement left from 
qpl that we have not discussed—the 
while statement. All the statements we 
L have seen so far always terminate. In 
J fact any program written using only 
: these will always finish execution. 
| however long or complicated the prog¬ 
ram itself may be. 

It frequently happens that in order to 
achieve a certain end result a few steps 
have to be repeatedly executed several 
times. For example, consider the fol¬ 
lowing program to find the sum of the 
numbers from.l to 100. 




In this program initially 1=1. So the 



An endlessly falling water column (?) 
The concept of a strange loop beautifully 
illustrated by the Hutch graphic artist M.C. 
Escher 


statements after the word v DO M and 
enclosed within “( )" will be executed 

till 1=101. Each execution of the state¬ 
ments within a while loop is called an 
" iteration Suppose we had forgotten 
to write the statement "l*-H 1". The 
while statement would then be ex¬ 
ecuted forever! That is what we mean 
by saying that a program need not 
terminate but an algorithm has to 


But in many problems the condition 
for termination is known For example, 
in the program above exactly 100 
numbers were to be added. In such 
cases, it is more convenient to use what 
is defined as a for statement. The above 
program would then be 



1 to 100 version 2* 


K0R to 100 DO ^ 

{Sum*-Sum + I); 

Print CSum of the first 100 natUtt$ 


numbers is*’, Sum}} 


Suppose we wanted to find only the 
sum of even numbers between 1 and „ 
100 (inclusive). Using a minor varia¬ 
tion of the language we could write: 


Pvq|iiin “Sum of even numbevi*V§ 

Evensum *-0 A 

POR I#-2 to 100 STEP 2 DO ' 
{jfrensum+-4£vensum + I); 

Print (“Sum # of the even nurnbefft 
between lend 100 is”, Evensum)}. ; 
The word 'step* indicates by what 
continued on page 51 
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Activities of an organisation represented as procedure calls 


continued from page 49 
amount I should be increased for each 
iteration. Here 1 can take the values 2, 
4, 6 etc up to 100. Can you guess what 
would happen if the 100 in the for— 
statement above were replaced by 10P 
Most modern languages allow both 
while and for statements. In fact sever¬ 
al variations of these are provided to 
enable the programmer to express the 
program as conveniently as the prob¬ 
lem dictates. But in some of the older 
languages, notably roRTRAN and BASIC 
the only method of iteration is by 
means of the for statement (called the 
“DO statement" in fortrani In fact the 
while statement is more general, in 
that it allows a programmer more 
freedom, but at a premium, namely 
the risk of non-termination. For exam¬ 
ple, the program for substituting the 
word ‘bloody’ by l ***' ( below ), could 
not have been programmed easily by 
using just the for statement. Of course. 
fortran and basic do allow other state¬ 
ments with which such problems can 
be programmed, hut the programs thus 
written are generally not as clear as the 
programs written in QPL. pascal, ada 
etc 


wbwiE not end oj • reffife tiff ly 

mad from -text mm* ■ 

•&S If' (word * “Woctdy'V 'X 

«* Then {Print 

Else {Print .in$ 'VBW- TEXT ! v«« 
flferd)} 


The variable here is word The actual 
characters are distinguished from the 
variable names by enclosing them with¬ 
in quotation marks 


r ograms within a program 

We have already pointed out that, 
often, a large problem cannot be tack¬ 
led at one go. It becomes necessary to 


break it up into a number of smaller 
problems (sub-problems). Each of the 
sub-problems is solved and the solu¬ 
tions are all put together to yield the 
solution to the large problem. This, in 
fact, is the mam idea even in school 
geometry. Often a theorem is not 
directly proved. A number of smaller 
theorems called ‘lemmas’ are first 
proved and the theorem is then proved 
with the help of these. One obvious 
advantage of breaking up a problem 
into several sub-problems is this it is 
quite likely that someone has already 
solved one of the sub-problems in 
connection with an entirely different 
problem As an example, say. you want 
to write a program to find the standard 
deviation of several numbers. One of 
the sub problems you need to program 
is for squaring a number Suppose 
some one has devised a program to find 
the value of pi (to several digits) hy the 
series expansion method 

TT /b 1 H 1/4 +■ 1/9 + l/|f) + 

which also requires to iind the 
square of a number Then the easiest 
thing tor you to do is to copy this pari 
of the program for your job. But it may 
not be alwavs easy to do this You may 
have to make several changes to suit 
your problem 

But. perhaps, the most important 
advantage of writing large programs in 
♦his manner «s that to understand the 
program (possibly in order to debug it) 
it is usually necessary only to know 
what each subprogram does and not 
how it works. In diagnosing a faulty 
program, the error can usually be 
pin-pointed to some particular proce¬ 
dure If a car does rot stop when the 
brakes are applied, the mechanic will at 
once check the brakes and the brake- 
lmings. If the car cannot be reversed, 
then something is wrong with the gear 


system and not the engine or the 
steering. 

A progvam usually consists of several 
sub-programs (they are also called 
“procedures") and a main-body. The 
main-body performs the task of putting 
the various solutions together. While 
debugging a program, it is necessary to 
find out what each procedure does and 
check that the main program is correct 
under the assumption I hat every proce¬ 
dure is cot reel with respect to its 
specification If the main program is 
found to be correct then you try to 
guess which of the procedures could 
have an error. 1 

Proceduies are used to separate 
logically different activities and main¬ 
tain the clarity of the program. Every 
programming language supports proc¬ 
edures Without them it would be very 
difficult to write reallv large programs. 

Recursion 

Do you know the secret of living to 
he a hundred*' It is quite simple. First 
live to he 99 and I hen be very, very 
careful during the next 12 months 
An example of recursion -got it? 

If not, consider tins suppose you 
have a hook of 1.000 pages and are 
trvmg to get to page 274 This is how, 
probably, you would go about it. 

11 open the hook randomly at page p, 
between I and 1.000 
i' if p- 274 ilien tepeat the above 
process for pages I to p-1. otherwise, if 
p~-*274 then repeat the above process 
for pages p + I to 1 000 
otherwise, vou are at the right page 

What have we done here 7 We have, 
essentially, solved a problem in terms 
of a smaller version of the same prob¬ 
lem If you had only page 271 in your 
range the problem is trivially solved. 
Many problems and definitions in 
mathematics are recursive. An example 
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of this is the factorial function 
What is meant by factorial n. this 
factorial S-Ii r - 1 2 « !5 * 4 <5 

A neat way of defining this function is 

if (v-0) then - 1 
else { if i k >0)J (hen 
x ' - \ ' (x-1)' 

Try programming this with a simple 
FOR statement 

(It is not always easy to program such 
problems with a FOR or WHILE state¬ 
ment). 

Most modern programming lan¬ 
guages allow for recursion as it forms a 
natural way of expressing certain oper¬ 
ations. Moreover, it is also heavily used 
in mathematics. No doubt, a program 
could he written without recursion, but 
it will involve adding several new 
variables. Secondly, the transformation 
from a recursive program to one with¬ 
out it is not automatic and wavs and 
means of achieving it are still under 
way. 

Fortran or Cobol? 

We have presented the structure of 
QPL. because it expresses the quintess¬ 
ence of programming languages There 



“Hand Reflecting a Globe " by M. C. 
Escher. An elegant expression of recursion 


are hundreds of programming lan¬ 
guages, mostly based on the concepts 
we have exposed using oh, The differ¬ 
ences between any two of them is more 
apparent than real (at least for small 
and moderate-sized programs). 

Yet the reader could quite justifiably 
ask. If all programming languages are 
really the same, except for minor 
changes (as in dialects), why do we 
hear that fdkirw is good mostly for 
scientists, cohoi for data processing 
and so on and so forth'- 1 ' The answer is 
straight forward. If you wish to write 


scientific programs in cobol. go ahead 
by all means. Data processing is also 
possible with fortran But once you 
start doing it, the difference becomes 
evident. The preference for one or the 
other language is due to the vastly 
different support facilities the two lan¬ 
guages offer you. \ 

We elaborate on this point through 
an example, cobol for instance, has a 
built-in report-writer facility. In busi¬ 
ness problems, along with the proces¬ 
sing of data it is usually necessary to 
prepare reports in certain specified 
formats. Since this activity is a neces¬ 
sary part of the environment, the 
designers of cobol have thoughtfully 
provided a facility for preparing'such 
reports, as an integral part of the 
language However, such a facility 
could equally well be programmed in 
any other language So a report-writer, 
if needed with FORTRAN, will have to be 
explicitly programmed It is a waste of 
time and effort as it is already available 
m COBOL 

Similarly fortran offers a library of 
subprograms with trigonometric func¬ 
tions. logarithms, high-precision arith¬ 
metic, and various other facilities 
which are useful for scientists and 
engineers, apl is used by engineers who 
have to deal with large matrices and 
operations on them, because it pro¬ 
vides these facilities as an integral part 
of the language However, as we have 
already said, uh of these support 
facilities can he programmed in other 
languages as well. 

But the situation is different for very 
large programs (containing more than 
10,000 lines). The concept of proce 
dures is found to be insufficient for 
their development necessitating new 
concepts There a*re several problems 
which cannot he conveniently express¬ 
ed in terms of program states (though, 
it is certainly possible). For such cases, 
new programming concepts—other 
than the program state- -have evolved. 
But that is quite another story. □ 

The authors are iisttmq St wnh\h at the Nation-* 
at Centre for Software Devetopmeni and Com¬ 
puting Techniques (NCSDCT), Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research. Bombay . 


The pipe in a twice-nested painting somehow looks less real by Rene Magritte 
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Colgate's 
trusted formula works 
to give you clean, 
fresh breath... 
strong, healthy teeth 
every time you brush. 


Here's how: 

Odour- and decay-causing bacteria 
grow in food particles trapped 
between your teeth 

■■■■■ Colgate's unique active foam 
[■ l 'lv'fcl reaches deep to remove dangerous 
I'-Tif uIqj food particles and bacteria 

Result Fresh-breath confidence, 

| J | J ] protection against decay, 
rTjtxi strong healthy teeth. 

Remember to brush with Colgate Dental Cream 
after every meal Stop bad breath .. fight tooth decay 


You'll love its fresh minty taste! 
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*‘‘The Cloister’s Pale: A Biography of the 
University of Bombay.” By Aroon Tikekar. 
Somaiya Publications, Bombay. Price Rs. 200 



In the year 1857 — the annus tristis 
— the hopes for the liberal English 
education for Indians materialised 
with the setting up of the University of 
Bombay. In many ways the rise of 
Bombay as a great modem metropolis 
parallels the growth of the University 
which has been portrayed by Dr. Aroon 
Tikekar, Reference Chief, The Times of 
India Croup of Publications, in an 
Informal history*. Dr. Tikekar has 
drawn upon a wide range of source 
material and splendid old photographs 
of the city and its University. 

We present an excerpt on the setting 
up of the Royal Institute of Science 
and the University Department of Che¬ 
mical Technology from this fascinat¬ 
ing book which is bound to be wel¬ 
comed by social historians 

I F Sir Richard Temple had successfully 
introduced a special decree m Si icnce in 
the year 1882. Lord Sydenham hail .shown 
an equal interest in the -Mwclopment or the 
teaching of science The Roy*! Institute uf 
Science was basically lu« idea Me had made 
an appeal lor help lm the study and 
teaching of science m the University of 
Bombay The appe.il met with ms Lin 
taneous success In Ahimdahad Sn Chi 
nuhhai Madhavljl Ihe first Baronet, made 
liberal provision lor the establishment of 
the Madhavlai Kanihndlal Si lence Institute 
In Bombay, a nunihei nt donors came 
forward to support the cause and rcaused 
Lord Sydenham s dream and «o wus estab¬ 
lished the Roval Insliliite ot S. lence wlhm 
the Cowasift' Jehanglnet Mali In all Rs 
2S.7 r * I (Ulf. - were lolli-Ucd lor ihe (nstituU 
and R> 1 on,non - ior flu- Hail, mu ot whuli 
the conlrihutKin «/t J leh.ingLitr 

the son ol Sir (’owa'.ier Iflkinghiti was lb 
■I.C'MliMI loi fin n■'•Iifute and a sepaiaie 
donation of Rs 1 .7*i Hun . ohUaivling 
and equipping the Hail which Ivaa hi.> 
name Me liuthei donated a sum • •! Rs 
75.000 lor its FTiamfen.iiUe Sir l.rr »h 
Sassoon donated K' louoono while ‘ ir 
Cummhhov (hiiihim doruit-'d Rs -i.io non 
Sir \asvi.iii himmii gave Rs. 2,23.000 
for building a library loi tht Roval Institute 
The share of flu i.overnmenl of Homhty 
was Rs a.on.oiin 

The building ol the Institute although 
ready, could not he used by the Institute lor 
.some ye jin it was lilted up as a Hospital 
and was called (he Genital Freeman Tho 
mas Hospital fm the soldiers wounded in 


The UDCT building in Bombay 

World War I. The Institute alung with C J. 
Hall was formally dei-lared opened on 27th 
March. 1924 Many members of the Univer¬ 
sity wanted the Institute to be conducted by 
the 1 mversify as a posh graduate depart¬ 
ment fur study and research in Sciences In 
pursuance of a resolution oi the Syndicate. 
Sir Chimanlal. the Vice-Chancellor addres 
sed a letter (did July 1919) to Government 
plating before them the ideas ol the Univer¬ 
sity The decision of the Government on 
this issue was deferred for long Instead of 
accepting the Lmversity's suggestion, the 
Government m December 1920, applied to 
the University fm affiliation ol the Institute 
lor ihe B Sc degree 

The Senate at its inciting on )9lh 
August 1922 Mused affiliation and passed 
the following absolution- 

"That Government be informed that the 
Serial*, is strongK of Ihe opinion that an 
Institution m) l.hcijllv cmh lowed as the 
R I S should pnm.mK be a post-graduate 
Rewaah Institute affording ample lacili 
lies, hot! i pure and applied, and providing 
•tili*i|Liate instant ion lor such graduates in 
Si lem »■ as desire In obtain lire M Si degree 
of the I mveiMtv by reason of original woik 
**f .i high oid^r oi h\ submitting to tin 
presinhtd examination, and also lor others 
who from pure low of siienci. wish to do 
leseaun work with nt .inv intention ol 
proieedmg to a degiee 

That thi l imcrsiG may at an earlv date 
he entrusted under proper salt guards with 
the management conliol and dniitinn oi 
the Institute that it may fulfil its natural 
function and be favoured with as liberal 
government conti ihuth ns as the University 
College ol Science, Ualiutfa 
'Hie Government of Bombay, in a letter 
dated Hth November, 1922. accepted partly 


the recommendation of the Senate As 
regards il.s control by the University, the 
Government argued that 
"the donors of the endowments of the 
Institute [lave recently communicated to 
Government their express desire that at no 
time in future should the control of the 
Institute he transferred to the Bombay 
University or to any other hndv " 

The University had no choice but to grant 
affiliation to the Roval Institute This it did 
in 1925, initially for five years but not 
hefore reiterating that the main (unctions 
of the Institute as a place fm lesearch work 
and advanced science teaching would he 
kept constantly in view And it has done so 
till today 

T HE University next look up the mattei 
ot a school of Chemical 1 ethnology A 
Committee was appointed in 1921 with Sir 
M Visvesvarava as Chairman, to consider 
the extension of technological education in 
the Bombay Presidency The Committee 
recommended that Ihe Faculty of Tcchnol- 
gy he instituted in the l rnversitv of Bomba'* 
and that a College of ‘technology he estab¬ 
lished in the ulv ot Bomhav Another 
thirteen years had to elapse till flu* Depart¬ 
ment of Chemual 1 ethnology was staffed 
and another eight vcai.s lo lav (he founda 
lion stone of a building of its own Sir 
Roger Lumle\. Governor ol Bomhav laid tfie 
foundation-stone on 17th March. 1941. 
Several donations amounting to Rs 
d0.70.nn0/- from various donors had been 
received by the University. Sir Ilomi Mehta 
alone contributing Rs 7.00..100/- Through 
the efforts of Sir Vithal Chandavarkar, the 
l/mversitv secured for the Department Rs. 
4.03,000'- from Ihe Bombay Millowners* 
Association. 
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Our life is two-fold: Sleep hath its 
own world, 

A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence: Sleep hath its 
own world 

And a wide realm of wild reality. 

—LORD BYRON, from ' The Dream " (1816) 

\XP*® docs no * know “wide, wild 
YV realm" of sleep? Night after night, 
.swaddled in dumb dark, we drift into this 
“two-fold" world, on a soporific sojourn 
that occupies a full third of our lifetime. 

Sleep has a two-fold character in more 
senses than one. Penods of light and deep 
sleep alternate with some regularity appro¬ 
ximately every one hour and a half During 
these light sleep intervals the evehalls move 
behind closed eyelids, as if watching some¬ 
thing The musdes of the middle ear are 
contracted as if listening to something 
Also, the brain shows signs of intense 
{activity This is the so-called rem sleep latter 
».ipid eve movement which is its salient 
character) 

It has now been established that must of 
• »ur dreaming activity occurs during kfm 
• kep. in which the highly visual, intuitive 
light half of the brain is freed from the 
dominance of the rational left half 
Says one sleep researcher “If it were not 
lor the operation of inhibiting mechanisms 
■ii the brain during ri m sleep, we might act 
out our dreams . It is probably our good 
loitune that our muscles cannot respond to 
.:II those visual cues exploding across the 
hrdin " Imagine indeed chasing that lu 
s.ious nymph into that scarlet wood lm- 
W^ine trying to ride ail those wishes, or 
’unmng away from the fiends. those were¬ 
wolves which sometimes materialise into 
our nightmares’ But that does not answer 
the question why we dream' 

Theories of dreams abound The latest 
one from Francis Crick and Ctahame 
Mitchison, tSCIENCE TOD.W fanuary 
■'oxti says that dreams are a sort of a 
J- frigging operation carried out b/ Mil 
human cumpufer to rid itself of glilclies 01 
potentially harmful associations. According 
*'* this theory then, recalling your dreams 
dots you no good at all Psychoanalysts, an 
*ou listening' Even if vou are not, due' not 
■ natter For recalling, even recording. ot 
dreams has been going on for thousands of 
»Mtrs— long before Fiend’s entry into the 
mWM Afid this interesting activity is likely 
to! continue unabated despite what Crick 
n/av have to say. Can you forget that lovely 
dream lunch with your favounte friend? 
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Nor can you forget that nightmarish night 
in the harem But jokes apart, the record of 
dream experiences does make fascinating 
reading This is provided by Stephen Brook 
in his anthology of dreams. You have a 
veritable hank of dreams here to diaw upon, 
and that ton dreamt by a veritable whn.s 
who. Here is a random sample. Don't close 
your eyes' 

KVELYN w-u cm ‘Vodka gives one marvel¬ 
lous dreams I have discovered, but prevents 
one ftom sleeping (sic) Every night lately I 
have dreamed luxuriously but slept ill 
KOhEHT Hf'KRK K “I dreamVd we both were 
in bed/Of roses, almost smothered The 
warmth and sweetness had me I here# Made 
lovingly familiar. 

v\n 1 1 am ma/i n “1 never dicam of the lace 
of any one I am pdituuLily attached to ' 
vjtiomimiHis "To be dead tin diearns) 
announces freedom from anxittv ’ 
c,M»l:(,F san (\ i ana 'Nothing c mild be 
madder, more mesponsibk*. rnmi djnget 
ous than this guidcincc’ot Tne»> hv dreams 
* Stephen Brook has drawn on diverse 
sources to compiic his readable anthology 
But as he makes Jt\is in the •nfrodut non, 
his book does not n*ntjin roans e>amp|e« of 
dream inteiprttation most ol tin dicMmsm 
the hook are instances nt the liteiary 
exploitation of the dieani experience Savs 
Brook, ‘iBccanv) dream« .i 1 *- regarded a.s 
beyond our Conscious c.<»nt>«*' they are 
often mdde in literature to convey mform.i 
lion or desire^ that. if overt, might be 
regarded as preposterous, psvihologically 
inaclmissihle or m some other way suhver 
sive of our sense ot normality Cnpinned 
even by rudimentary notions ot time and 
space, dreams float or flash hv, leaving in 
their wake trails of unease, hopes, fears, and 
anxieties. It is scarcely surprising that these 


uncontrollable companions ot our sleeping 
hours ofler a rich resource to the poet or 
novelist, for the very absence of rules that 
characterises dreams means there is no 
limit to the possibilities of invention and 
signification at the writer s disposal " 

For all its unruly nature, Brook has 
imposed some order upon his “dream 
material" The hook is divided into three 
parts. The first pait dwells on "the great 
inesiapahle experiences' that are common 
to us all childhood, love, sex dnd finally 
ilealh. Pari two contains not so much the 
grand themes of Jiving and dying as the 
inme tangible features of (lie world around 
us fond, animals travel and the natural 
world creativity, violence and happy en¬ 
dings The final section tries fo come fo 
terms with the v'erv pec uliantv of the dream 
experience, the headings of the subsections 
«ne likely lo give some idea ot flit* material. 
“Into Sleep 'Nightmare , The Absurd". 
Transloimahons and Frustrations', In 
terpretufions . and finally “Waking 

VVhichevei section vou choose to browse 
ip, ton are bound l*» imd something to 
illuminate, to tantalise, lo perplex and to 
delight vnm rnirul "1 i.iveller repose and 
drenn among m\ leaves says William 
Blake at the beginning m the prologue to 
the book whii Ii urems destined to hei (Fine a 
cfassii I would onK change the tttivtllt’i to 
rctiJn llapps dreaming’ 

Vithal C. Nadkami 

The Oxford Book of Dreams 
Chosen by Stephen Brook; Published by 
Oxford University Press; 

Price £8.95. 
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Is lithium a new incarnation of the dwarf god Wamana 
to push down mighty King Balis of today? 


Resources lor tomorrow 


I N the early days of \u^u^t 1915 
the savage bombing o! Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki brought an end to the 
hostilities of \V«iiId War II The 
Americans were naturally luhilant. 
They now enioved an undisputed 
monopoly over the most destructive 
weapon ever devised hv mankind hut 
this euphona was short lived In Au¬ 
gust 1949. harelv lour vears alter the 
dropping of the fust atom bomb. Amer¬ 
ican aircraft brought with them mcun- 
troversible evidence of an atomic explo¬ 
sion somewhere in Soviet Asia The 
Americans reacted to this event in a 
predictable manner. Joe I. as the Rus¬ 
sian bomb was nicknamed, would have 
to be trumped by a ‘Super’ bomb Work 
m this dncction was immediately initi 
ated under the leadership o! Edward 
Teller The Inst Super was successful¬ 


ly exploded in November. 1H52 The 
device was based on the thermonuclear 
reaction between deuterium (D) and 
tritium (T). the two heavier isotopes of 
hydrogen. 

Since tritium had to be maintained 
at a very low temperature by means of a 
rather heavy freezing apparatus, the 
whole contraption weighed about 65 
tons' Efforts were therefore immediate¬ 
ly on for the production of a lighter 
version. The crucial ‘candidate’ for this 
purpose was lithium. Here again the 
Russians sprang another surprise. In 
August 1953, they already carried out 
the detonat'on of a dry bomb based on 
a lighter isotope ot lithium and the race 
was on' The lightest metal thus made 
possible the construction ot the might¬ 
iest weapon, a 1M) megaton hydrogen 
bomb -a thousand times more des- 


Hydrogen bomb 



Nisi*- nl ,i su’miIil. il mass of I tie lisunn- 
ahle ni nt'iiiiiim [' 2.0 It 1 -. 

sunouiiJr! h\ . blankil ot lithium 
deiitende ’Ihn i from a ring 

o( high expl»)Mve, h\ an run'idL'd ‘pate 
Tlie detunation «.i winmetucallv 
arranged cIhmuiljI ixpluMVL" M-ts out a 
compression uave .mil makes, U 235 


tissinn bomb creates I fie high temper a- 
tiii» neiessary to initiate the theimu- 
nuile.n leactmn in lithium deuteride 
I he last neutron^ accompanying the 
fusion energy release, hung ahou* fis¬ 
sion of the U-2.W shield compounding 
the explosion energy to the megaton 

,dn|te R.N.S. 


tructive than the first atom bomb! Is 
lithium a new incarnation of the ‘dwarf 
God Wamana to push down into obli¬ 
vion mighty King Balis of today? 

Strangely enough lithium salts are 
also finding use in an altogether diffe¬ 
rent area -in curbing maniac depress¬ 
ion of psychic patients. ^ 

Discovery and extraction 

Lithium was discovered in 1817 by 
the Swedish chemist Arvfedson. His 
repeated attempts for the complete 
analysis of the mineral petahte invari¬ 
ably led to a total of 96 per cent and no 
more 1 The only plausible solution to 
his dilemma was obvious lie had 
discovered a hitherto unknown ele¬ 
ment which was responsible for the 
missing part in his complete analysis 
Unlike its dose relatives sodium or 
potassium which were first discovered l 
in the plant kingdom, lithium was" 
found in a mineral and therefore, al the 
suggestion of his boss. Berzelius, 
Arvfedson named it lithium (from the 
Greek word hthns meaning stone). It 
was much later, in 1853, that the pure 
metal was isolated by Bunsen m Ger¬ 
many and IJavv in England by the 
electrolysis of fused lithium chloride. 

Lithium is the first in a series of 
highly reactive group of elements cal¬ 
led the alkali metals But it is much 
less abundant than its next two con¬ 
geners sodium and potassium. < 

The most common lithim ore in I 
North America is spodumene 
(LiAlSi/JJ Substantial quantities of 
lepidolite (LiKALFjSi jOiJ and petahte 
(LiAISi 4 O ]0 ) are found in Rhodesia. 
Ambligonite (LiAIFPOj) deposits exist 
in Europe and South America 

In the alkaline process of extraction, 
the ore is ground and calcined with 
about three parts of limestone to one 
pari of lithium ore at 900-1 OOO'C 
Water leaching of the product yields 
lithium hydroxide which is converted 
to the chloride by reaction with hyd¬ 
rochloric acid 

Dry lithium chloride is the feed 
material for winning the metal by the 
electrolytic process A molten mixture 
of lithium and potassium chlorides is 
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electrolysed at a voltage of 8-9 volts and 
at a temperature of 400-420'C The 
metal collects at a steel cathode en¬ 
cased in an iron gauze diaphragm. 

Lithium is a soft silvery metal, much 
lighter than water and highly reactive.* 
It can combine with oxygen and nit¬ 
rogen (two major components of air) at 
room temperature. The initial problem 
was therefore to confine this boisterous 
kid in a suitable cradle If kept in a 
glass vessel with a stopper, it readily 
combines with the air present creating 
a vacuum. Then the only way to open 
the stopper would he to break it. Like 
its elder brother, sodium, lithium can¬ 
not be kept submerged in an inert 
liquid like kerosene. Due to its light¬ 
ness. it can pop up to the surface and 
burn. The only way of keeping it under 
restraint is to embed it fully and firmly 


in paraffin wax. 

Lithium, because of its softness and 
reactivity has practically no utility as a 
structural or engineering material. Its 
compounds, however, find innumer¬ 
able uses in industry and laboratory, as 
well as in a variety of fields having to do 
with submarines to automobiles to 
rockets' 

Light is might 

Lithium and its compounds owe 
many of their applications to their 
lightness which results in a higher 
yield per unn weight. For exam¬ 
ple, lithium hydride is used as a 
portable source of hydrogen. One gram 
of lithium hydride would produce 2800 
ml of hydrogen. A small pellet of the 
hydride on contact with water instan¬ 
taneously releases sufficient hydrogen 


to inflate rescue facilities such as 
inflatable boats or life jackets. 

Lithium perchlorate has been sug¬ 
gested as an oxidiser for solid prop¬ 
ellant rocket mixtures since it can offer 
a higher percentage of available oxygen 
than any other perchlorate. Lithium is 
also a strong contender as a rocket fuel, 
material The normal rocket fuel is 
good old kerosene and has a calorific 
value ot 2,300 kCal per kilogram, 
whereas lithium is capable of releasing 
10,270 kCal tor each kilogram. A 
homogeneous propellent made h> dis¬ 
solving ethyl lithium LiC.II-, in con¬ 
ventional hvdiocarbon luels promises 
better performance than that of pure 
metal. 

Cnhydrous lithium hydroxide is an 
efficient absorber of carbon dioxide and 
is used for atmosphere regeneration in 
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submarines. Lithium halides torm con¬ 
centrated brines having the abilitv to 
absorb moisture over a wide tempera¬ 
ture range and are used in commercial 
air conditioning systems 

Alkaline storage batteries (Edison 
cells) use sodium or potassium hydrox¬ 
ide solutions as the electrolyte. Small 
additions of lithium hvdroxide to the 
electrolyte increases the battery life to 
over three times These batteries also 
remain serviceable over a wider tem¬ 
perature range H 40"C to -20'C). 

Lithium based secondary cells are 
coming into prominence as batteries 
with high specific energies, which 
make them ideal for vehicular traction 
or stationary storage. A cell based on a 
molten eutectic of lithium and potas¬ 
sium chloride and electrodes made of a 
lithium aluminium alloy has an energy 
density of about 400 Whr/kg as against 
15 Whr/kg for the common lead acid 
battery. The former, however, require a 
much highei temperature of operation 
400 *C). 

Lithium is very valuable in making 
superior quality porcelain. Lithium 
ceramic materials have very high heat 
resistance and are used in coatings for 
rocket nozzles and combustion cham¬ 
bers to protect them from damage 
caused by the high energy lithium 
rocket fuel described earlier. Yet 
another case of setting a thief to catch a 
thief! 

Due to its small size, lithium ion has 
a high polarising power Lithium ion >o 
strongly polarises its co-ion, that then* 
is an appreciable electron density be¬ 
tween the nuclei resulting in a bond 
laigelv lovalent in charactei Thus LiCI 
is more covalent and soluble m non 
polar solvents compared to oilier alkali 
chlorides Lithium thus forms a large 
number ot alkvls where lithium is 
directly huiuUd o» carbon These cova¬ 
lent oiganon»et .Hu compounds exist 
as liquids or low melting solids, soluble 
in organic Mihvnls and are extremely 
useful as homogeneous catalysts in the 
stereo specific polymerisation It can 
thus polymerisi isoprene to cis 
polyisoprene which r. the exact slruc- 
- tural counteipart of natural rubber 
where all the methyl I Cl I.) groups in 



Lithium Is a strong contender as a rocket 
fuel material 


the monomer stick out in one direction 
only. 

Another important lithium com¬ 
pound is lithium aluminium hydride, 
soluble in ether and useful for reduc¬ 
tion of a wide range or organic com¬ 
pounds-—aldehydes. ketone, ester and 
acids—to the corresponding alcohols. 
The advantage is that it does not touch 
the double bonds m the original com¬ 
pound and gives very good yields. One 
such important reaction is the i educ¬ 
tion of vitamin A to acid vitamin A. 

A compound of major industrial 
importance is lithium stearate used as 
a thickener for lubricating greases. The 
lithium based lubricants enable vehi¬ 
cles to operate even in polar regions 
where temperatures are as low as 
-60'C. Futhermore. once applied they 
can last to the end of their service life 
These all-purpose greases have cap¬ 
tured above one third of the total 
automotive grease market. It must 
however be remembered that all 


Flame photometer 

Lithium salts impart a hnght scarlet 
colour to a flame The thermal energy of 
the flame excites the 2s electron to the 
higher 2p state, which, while returning 
to the original state, emits a charai teris- 
tic radiation at 671 nm The intensity nt 
this radiation is a measure ot the 
concentration of lithium This method 
enables us to estimate as low as 3 x 
Hi 'ug nf lithium per ml The instru¬ 
ment used for the purpose is called a 
flame photometer 4 solution containing 
traces ot lithium is aspirated into a flame 
at a i onstant rate The light emitted hv 
the flame is passed through a prism to 
isolate I he wavelength ot interest Radia¬ 
tion of the specific wavelength falls on a 
phototube Here the light intensity is 
converted to an electrical current which 
is measured by a sensitive galvanometer 
'I he galvanometer deflection is directly 
proportional to the concentration of 

lithium m the sample solution,. .. « 

K.M.O 


lithium salts are much more costly 
than the corresponding sodium or 
potassium salts. 

Fusion energy 

The discovery of radioactivity 
sparked the hope of harnessing nuclear 
energy for our benefit. The hope was 
further reinforced by the development 
of particle accelerators. The high ener¬ 
gy projectiles emerging from these 
machines could initiate nuclear reac 
tions which are accompanied by large 
energy releases. The first such promis¬ 
ing reaction involved the lighter iso¬ 
tope of lithium, Li-6(See fig. 1) 

An accelerated deuteron of 20 KcV 
could bring about this reaction produc¬ 
ing in the hargain 22.5 MeV, a 
thousand fold gam! The only snag was 
that only one m about W high energy 
deuterons was successful in reacting 
with lithium 

The second world war witnessed the 
emergence of nuclear energy in its 
devastating form The energy leleased 
in atomic fission was later harnessed in 
nuclear reactors to produce useful 
electrical power. Fission energy has 
however proved to be a high risk 
energy because ot intensely radioactive 
fission products produced as a by 
product The next attempt was directed 
towards taming the much greater ener¬ 
gy of the hydrogen bomb, the so-called 
fusion energy released in thermonuc 
lear reactions as happens in the *Sun 
and the stars Advent of controlled 
fusion energy is described as an uncer¬ 
tain certamtv It is certain to come but 
it is uncertain as to when ^t would 

The reactor concept for usable ener¬ 
gy release from a controlled thermo¬ 
nuclear reaction is based on tfie deuter¬ 
ium—tritium Il)-Tl reaction because of 
the lower temperatuie necessary for its 
ignition (See fig 2). 

The tritium required is neither avail¬ 
able in nature nor can be manufactured 
in quantities needed. D-T power reac¬ 
tors will then he required to breed 
tritium (like polutonium in a fission 
reactor). It is here that lithium plays 
the key role as a breeder. Natural' 
lithium has two isotopes Li-6 (7.4%) and 
Li-7 (92.6%). Li-6 can react with a 
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thermal neutron with a high probabil¬ 
ity to yield .tritium (See fig. 3) 

Tritium produced fuses with deuter¬ 
ium releasing large amounts of energy 
and a neutron which can react with 
lithium- 6 as shown in the above 
reaction and sustains the chain reac¬ 
tion. Because of the large relative mass 
difference enrichment of lithium - 6 is 
not likely to be a very difficult task. 

The use of pure lithium (or its 
compound or alloy) as a blanket mate¬ 
rial has been the central idea in virtual¬ 
ly all D-T reactor design studies. In 
addition, liquid lithium or some mol¬ 
ten lithium salts which have favourable 
heat characteristics offer the possibility 
of combining both blanket and coolant 
functions (liquid lithium has the 
largest temperature range). The free 
world reserves of lithium amount to 

1 2.2*10' tons If fully and efficiently 

# used, they would satisfy our energy 
needs for another 2000 years 

Lithium is also very thinly disti*. 
buted in sea water (170 umg/litre) and 
in granitic pegmates. It, in the mean¬ 
time, we succeed in, extracting lithium 
irom these practically inexhustible 
sources the world need no longer worry 
about its energy requirements for all 
times to come. 

Lithium is considered as a non- 
essential trace element which fulfils no 
known biological function in the hu- 

* Lithium aids thermonuclear fusion 




I_ lithium + deuterium 2 helium + 22.5 Mev 

Fig. 1 _ ~~~~ 



Fig. 2 



Fig. 3 


man system,but for a long time lithium 
has been used in medicine as an 
antidote for gout. In large amounts 
lithium is toxic being even fatal at 
times. But smaller doses orally admin- 
stered have been found useful in pre¬ 
senting or reducing manic-depressive 
disorders m human beings. About one 
gm ot lithium carbonate is adminis¬ 
tered daily in such cases and is raised to 
about 1.8 gm for acute .cases. The 
treatment has to he accompanied by 
continuous monitoring of plasma 
lithium levels (10 to 15 pg/htre). An in 
crease in this level will bring about 
toxic effects like tremors, diarrhoea 
and vomittmg Lithium in hlood plas¬ 
ma can he tapidlv and easily estimated 
by a simple spectroscopic technique 
(see box on p 58). 

Lithium occurs as a trace consti¬ 
tuent in different article} of food. Large 
amounts are present in tabacco leaves 
and crude sea salt and mineral waters. 
The daily intake of lithium in Indian 
population has been found to be be¬ 
tween 75—150|jg as against 45pg for 
people in the west. The low incidence 
of manic depressive psychosis (MOPiin 
India may be related to the higher 
intake of lithium through the above 
‘routes. Tobacco chewing may cause 
oral cancer but then you don't have to 
worry about MOP! 


In our country lithium occurs in the 
form of lepidolite and is confined to the 
pegmatitic bodies in the mica fields of 
Bihar, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. 
Bastar district in Madhya Pradesh has 
several hundred tons of this ore of 
2.6 per cent Li0 2 content. 

Under the Atomic Energy Act 1962, 
lithium has been declared as a pre¬ 
scribed material useful for atomic ener¬ 
gy and the sole rights or exploitation of 
processing lithium minerals vest with 
the Atomic Minerals Division - a con¬ 
stituent unit of the Depat tment of 
Atomic Energy But the export of 
lithium ores has now been decontrol¬ 
led. The knowhow for processing these 
ores to obtain lithium as carbonate has 
been developed hv the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre, the Central Glass and 
Ceramics Reseaich Institute and the 
Cential Sail and Marine Chemicals 
Research Institute A couple uf private 
firms also produce lithium carbonate 
on demand tor commercial use. Most of 
our present iequipments for other 
lithium compounds are entirely met by 
imports [ 1 

/h Satin /S u ith the Anatytuat ('ha mis try 
I) ms tan at the llhabha Atnrnn Heseau h Centre. 
Hutu bay He alsu teaches unaiytn at chemistry to 
past graduate students of liomhay l mreisitg 
and is a visiting professor ot SMU' Womens 
Inircrsity in Humbug 
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GOLIATH’S KILLER 



Sling and it.s principle was known to man from earliest 
times. Rased on it, the ancient armies built powerful 
catapults. Even today the same principle is used to 
launch aircraft, missiles,etc. 


“Then hi ton A his stuff m his hand, and 
chose five smooth shows from the brook , 
and put them m his shepherd’s baa 01 
wallet hts slum m his hand, and he 
drew near to the Philistine 

When the Philistine am sc and came and 
drew near to meet Par id. t fund ran qun kh/ 
toward the battle line to wW the I hilts 


tine And David put his hand m his bag and 
took out a stone, and slung it. and struck 
the Philistine on his forehead: the stone 
sank into lus forehead, and he fell on his 
face to the ground 

.So /kind prevailed over the Philistine 
with a sling (emphasis added) and with a 
stone. " (J Samuel If' 40-50) 


S LING is one of the most primitive, 
probably the first weapon designed by 
man. In the process of evolution man 
encountered enemies stronger than him¬ 
self. To overcome them he had to invent 
means to propel rocks or other missiles 
with more force than his hand and arm 
could deliver. The sling proved to be his 
saviour. \ 

In its oldest form, a simple sling edn- 
sisted of a pocket or strap, usually made of 
leather or hide with a string fastened to 
each of its end. A stone or any other missile 
was placed on the strap. One string was 
looped over the fourth finger, and the other 
was held between the thumb and forefinger. 
The operator whirled the sling above the 
head, let go the unlooped string and 
released the projectile. The centrifugal 
force gained in the whirling action gave 
power and range to the shot. 

The principle of the slingshot was made 
use of by the ancient armies of Egypt, 
Greece and Rome to build catapults. The 
first catapult is attributed to the engineers 
of Dionysius the elder, ruler of the Greek 
colony of Syracuse in Sicily, who in 399 bc, 
prepared his city for a long war with 
Caithage. He also simultaneously started a 
vigorous research programme to update his 
weapons which included the catapults His 
engineers for the first time mechanised the 
drawing and releasing of the arrow. 

The basic piece in the catapult was the 
stock, a compound beam that funned the 
main axis of the weapon. Along the top of 
the stock was a dovetail groove, in which 
another beam, the slider, could move back 
_ and forth. The slider carried on its top tear 
I surface a claw-and-trigger arrangement for 
5 grasping and releasing the bowstring The 
3 arrow was launched from the trough placed 
* on the top of the slider. 

The catapult was placed on the pedestal 
when researchers came with larger designs 
To facilitate aiming, a special joint called 
the universal |omt was devised to connect 
the stock with the pedestal. The replace' 
ment of the flexible how by the torsion 
spring gave further boost to catapult en¬ 
gineering (see figure on page 62). Tightly 
stretched bundles of elastic fibres, consist¬ 
ing of animal sinew, horsehair or human 
hair, were further strained by a rigid bow 
limb as the catapult was brought to a full 
diaw. A pouch woven into the centre of the 
bowstring held the missile, and a ring 
attached behind the pouch was grasped by 
the trigger claw. The washers at the ends of 
the torsion bundles could be rotated and 
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Latest of slings, all designed and manufactured in the US. Compact and sturdy . the ComBow Sling (above left) has double tubing over 
rollers. Maxima Folder (above right) with an extended fork carries extra power 



Sling Pistol (above left) shoots ball bearings. Pocket Rocket (above right) is a sport slingshot 


then pinned in place to adjust the tension 
before firing. 

When the torsion principle was perfected 
it became possible to fire a stone weighing 
a* much as 78 kg. The Roman military 
engineer Vitruvius gives dimensions tor 
catapults firing stones as heavy as 162 kg 
although such giant machine may never 
have been actually constructed. More typic¬ 
al machines fired balls weighing from 13 to 
26 kg. The longest recorded range for a 
catapult firing an arrow of the ordinary size, 
that is of about 70 cm, was about 640 m. 

Researchers under Philip of Macedon, the 
father of Alexander the Great, perfected the 
torsion spring. The campaigns of Alexander 
also gave rise to very powerful catapults. 
There is reason to associate the rise and fall 


of large empires with the advent of the 
catapult. 

Even today, the rise and fall of large 
nations depends to an extent on catapults. 
You mav wonder how. Modern mechanisms 
using hydraulic pressure, tension or other 
force to launch gliders, aircraft, or missiles 
are also called catapults. The warplanes on 
the aircraft carriers take-off by the help of 
catapults 

Initially, the aircraft were light and slow 
and could easily take off from the relatively 
small deck space available on the aircraft 
carrier. But when heavy and sophisticated 
models were introduced the available space 
wasn't enough tor them. So catapults were 
introduced at the forward end of the ship to 
accelerate the aircraft upto flying speed. 


For nearly 30 years hvdro-pneumatic 
catapults were used to launch the aircraft. 
The advent ot heavier and sophisticated 
aircraft made them obsolete. The air pump¬ 
ing system was complex and enormous in 
size and could not perform satisfactorily to 
meet the increasing demands of air battle. 
At this juncture Commander C C Mitchell 
of the Royal Navy. UK, came out with the 
slotted cylinder technique which is current¬ 
ly in use on aircraft carriers. 

In this technique the piston is directly 
connected to the aircraft by means of a lever 
protruding through the side of the cylinder 
(see figure). HMS Perseus of the UK, 
became the first ship to he fitted with the 
experimental steam catapult in 1949. After 
four years of experimentation the Royal 
Navy found the new catapult acceptable. 
The US Navy also followed suit a little later. 

If this is the broad-based use of its 
principle, the sling in its simple form has 
been a constant companion of hobbyists, 
hunters artd competition shooters Writing 
in Popular Mechanics (January, 1984), 
Angus Laidlaw baptises the art of shooting 
slingshots as “catapultry" Me says, catapul 
try ‘has burgeoned quietly in (he shadow of 
the compound bow. the crossbow and black 
powder shooting sports ” 

A small hand catapult is i ailed a sling or a 
slingshot. It is made by fastening an elastic 
band on each prong of a forked stick and the 
elastics arc connected by a leather pouch. 
The pouch can hold anything from a pebble 
or a marhlc. to small metal bullets—lead or 
steel The fork is held in one hand and the 
elastic is sti etched with the other The shot 
is hurled when the elastic is released. 

The shooting spree enjoyed by children 
with the sling, however, has also brought a 
bad name to it. The sling can cause serious 
injury to human beings, birds and animals. 
Most of the cities in the US forbid the use of 


The layout of a modem steam catapult on an aircraft. The piston moves from right to 
left. At the front is a retardation probe to slow it down 
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Roman stone-throwing catapult. Torsion 
springs, whose tension could he adjusted 
before firing 9 enabled engineers to build 
larger models. Then ? were capable of 
launching stones weighing 78 kg 


slings However serious catapult shooters 
have been holding national and internation¬ 
al matches as well as lot ul competitions. 
Big game hunters also find effective uses for 
slingshots as auxiliary equipment. 

To match the shooting ability ot catapult 
enthusiasts engineers in the US in recent 
years have come out with new sophisticated 
designs that use flat latex driving bands, 
surgical tubing moulded and tapered bands. 
Catapults are available mounted on steel or 
aluminium frames. Handgrips of wood or 
plastic are also provided (see figures on 
page 61) to increase accuracy while 
shooting 

In our country the sling is yet to take 
deep root Tribals use it m its simplest form 
as an effective armour for hunting small 
game. School children enjoy shooting birds 
and fruits with it Serious lovers of catapul- 
try are a rare specie; to find. 


Sylvester Lobo 



AWARDS AND APPOINTMENTS 


NUCLEAR POWER BOARD CONSTITUTED 



D K M K SKINIVASAN. director of 
Pow'r 1'rniei.ts Kngineering Division 
(mi>) ot the Department of Atomic Energy 
(uai ) has been appointed as the Chairman 
of the nev\!v lonshtuted Nuclear Power 
Board undei 

The Board is instituted lo carry out the 
envisaged nutleai powei programme of 
generating lonuo M\W h> the war 2000 It 
is responsible lor the design, construction, 
operation and maintenance of nuclear paw 
er stations in the country 

Dr. Snmvasan. recipient of various 
awards including the Padma Shri and the 


San jay Gandhi Award for Science and 
Technology, joined uaf in 1955 and has 
been the director of ppf.d since 1974 
He has been associated with the con¬ 
struction of the Apsara atomic research 
reactor at the Hhahha Atomic Research 
Centre. Bombay, and the Tarapur Atomic 
Power Station 


Amrut Modi 
Research Award 



D r DILBAGH KAI SHRIDHAR. General 
Manager (R&b) of the Indian Drugs & 


Pharmaceuticals Ltd. Research Centre. 
Hyderabad, has been selected for the 12th 
Annual Amrut Modi Research Award for the 
year 1981 for his outstanding contributions 
in the field of Pharmaceutics Dr Shridhar 
shares the award with Dr (Mrs) M. R. Baich- 
wal of C U. Shah College of Pharmacy, 
Bombay The award carries a cash prize of 
Rs 10,000 and a citation 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
Fellowships 

D R. GANESAN VENKATARAMAN, Direc¬ 
tor, Physics. Instrumentation and Elec- 
tronic Croup at Reactor Research Centre, 
Kalpakkam, is among the three who have 
been awarded the Jawaharlai Nehru fellow- 1 
ships for 1984. The other two are Mr. A. K. 
Bhattacharya of Calcutta and Dr. D. D. 
Sharma of Chandigarh. 
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SC t i; N f > -' tG ALL V SPEAKING 


THE NAME GAME 

Gillian Valladares 


A LEMON that had a chance and took advantage of it." 

that’s Oscar Wilde's description of a grapefruit. The 
same fruit goes by another name —Citrus paradisi. This 
botanical appellation also indicates the geneology of the 
grapefruit and its description. This system of binomial 
nomenclature now used the world over by scientists, was 
deyiced by Carolus Linnaeus, a Swedish botanist. His book 
Syktema Naturae, first published in 1735 used two words to 
describe each species. The first described its distinguishing 
characteristics and the second gave its generic name which 
stood for the group to which it belongs. Linnaeus’ 
classification was later refined. It has helped us catalogue 
the vast, amorphous diversity of life and to understand the 
underlying unifying relationships. Given below are ten 
binomial names. Can you correctly “join” the creatures or 
plants from the alternatives? Answers on pgs 72,73. 


(1) Hedophyllutn sessile: 

(A) Sea walnut 

(B) Sea cucumber 

(C) Sea cabbage 
(0) Sea onion 


(2) Musca domestics: 

(A) Dragon fly 

(B) House fly 

(C) Butter fly 

(D) Fruit fly 


(3) Naja (Ophiophagus) 
Hannah: 

(A) Krait 

(B) Python 

(C) King snake 

(D) King cobra 

(4) Leo tigris: 

(A) Panther 

(B) Leopard 

(C) Lion 

(D) Tiger 

(5) Homo habilis: 

(A) Modern man 

(B) True man 

(C) Neanderthal man 

(D) Tool making man 

(6) Erythroxylon coca: 

(A) Cocoa 

(B) Coconut 

(C) Cocaine 

(D) Cola 


(7) Citrus paradisi: 

(A) Citronella 

(B) Grape fruit 

(C) Lemon 
(Dl Orange 

(8) Nelumbo nucifera: 

(A) Lotus 

(B) Water hyacinth 

(C) Water cress 

(D) Water lemon 

(9) Solanum jasminoides: 

(A) Potato bean 

(B) Potato vine 

(C) Potato 

(D) Sweet potato 

(10) Prunus armeniaca: 

(A) Prune 

(B) Peach 

(C) Apricot 

(D) Cherry 


BRAIN TEASER 


WHO IS 
ENGAGED TO 
,iWHOM? 

T HREE young men Kakesh, Kamal and 
Tarun are engaged to three girls Moni¬ 
ca, Rajm and Kalyam. One of the would-be 
grooms is a doctor, the other is an engineer • 
and the third is an ias officer Among the 
girls one is a teacher, the second, a clerk 
and the third, a writer Please note that the 
names and the professions are not given in 
any serial order 

From the data given below can you find 
out the profession of each person and who 
is engaged to whom? 

1. 'Kalyani wanted to marry an engineer. 
Why did she change her mind?' asked the 
teacher. 

2. ‘Oh! She is ill all the time. She wants a 
doctor at home,’ said Monica jokingly. 
Y"i. On hearing her two friends Kalyani 
/became irritated and snapped, ‘Will you 
please shut your mouth writei? You have* 
taken awav my boy friend Tarun.' 


4. The first name of the husband and the 
wife will not begin with the same letter in 
any case. 

(Solution next month) 

Debabrata Chatterjee 

Solution to June teaser 

Special triplets 

Referring to the hints, let ABCDEF be the 
six points Consider any one point, say A 
and the five lines from A. namely AB. AC. 
AD. AE, AF However these may be col¬ 
oured, it is obvious that at least three ol 
them are of one colour. For definiteness, let 
us say that AB. AD. AE are black and AC. AF 
may be red or black. Now if the sides of the 
triangle BDE are all red, then we have 
proved the proposition If they aie not all 
red, at least one of them will be black, say 
BE. Then. ABE will be a triangle all of 
whose sides will be black. So in any case, 
whatever may be the scheme of colouring 
the lines, red or black, there will always be a 
un (colour triangle and this completes the 
proof. 



There is a stronger result than what we 
have proved If six points are joined hy all 
the possible 15 lines coloured black and red 
arbitrarily, there will always be not one. bill 
two unicolour triangles (both red, both 
black or one red and one black). But, the 
proof is not easy Vou may congratulate 
yourself it you find a proof. 


Dr Amur ('hand Dattu from Julhm 
dur and H FI Kantawala from Haroda 
have sent tn correct solutions to teasers 
*How many posters? and 'Who keeps 
lovebirdsrespectively. 
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V l)U f " Nana said, “wait m my room, 
will you? I'll join you in a moment.” 

Nana was back in less than five 
minutes. He sat behind his table 
staring at the three small, shining cubes 
which he’d taken out of his pocket. Vijay 
was ^waiting breathlessly for Nana to speak. 

‘Tjjiu, where did you find these, ah. 
thtnfs?” 

“I told you Nana! On the grounds." 
“Yes, I remember. 1 went there. Vijay. 1 
could find nothing there... no marks... 
nothing...” 

Vijay kept quiet. Nana was talking to 
himself: 

! “And I don't believe in miracles. Then 
what is this? Where did these cubes come 
from? In what super-laboratory were they 
. fashioned? What wondrous machines made 
them?” 

“Nana, what are they?" Whispered Vijay. 
“Oh, that? Even a sophomore could tell 
fjyou... The glass-like thing is plastic, the' 
^livery-white cube is platinum and the third 
is gold. But that's only the beginning! All 
my experiments have failed to work on 
these cubes. Their physical properties are 
simply miraculous! Viju, you are too young 
to understand all that 1 say and I’d be afraid 
to repeat it to any scientist. But I'll tell you 
only one thing: these cubes are unique!" 
“Nana, where can one get such things 7 " 
“Only a boy like you would ask such a 
question! No!" 

"But Nana, gold, platinum, plastic, they 
can be bought, can't they?" 

"Yes, Viju, but ordinary gold, ordinary 
Platinum...not these!” 
f “Well, what’s the difference 7 " Vijay was 
exasperated. 

“Everything is different! The plastic...it 
remains unaffected by heat and cold. It's 
totally opaque to ultraviolet rays, x-rays, 
gamma rays...there’s no cosmic-ray trap in 
our laboratory, but I wouldn't be surprised 
if they , too, are stopped. And yet. it is 
harder than a diamond and very light 1 What 
more do you want! The electrical resistance 
ot the platinum cube is almost negligible.. 
and the golden cube .:oh! what's the use?" 


"/^'OGRAM?" Vijay called out softly. 

^ yes. vijay' The response was prompt 
“Why are you silent today?” 

VIJAY. YOU ARE ANGRY WITH US, ARENT YOU' 
OttMISE WE SENT AN ORDINARY MACHINE TO YOU 
[How could he deny it? And then he felt 
his petulence, felt ashamed of himself. After 
they had explained everything to him, it 
seemed childish. 


“Yes, I was angry; also sad and dis¬ 
appointed. Nothing seems to go right. 1 
can't help you. I can’t meet you, and today 
Nana said those cubes of yours can't be had 
anywhere." 

Gogram laughed. A ringing, infectious 
laughter. Nothing seemed to worry him, no 
obstacles bothered him. Vijay's sombre face 
also broke into an unwilling halfsmile. 

THAT'S THE SPIRIT. VIJAY' I SAW YOUR GRAVE 
FACE AND THOUGHT YOU HAD TO SMILE FIRST 
“But Gogram? What about your mis¬ 
sion?" 

WHAT ABOUT IT. INDEED' SUPPOSE WE PULL 
LONG FACES. IS IT GOING TO HELP 7 IF ONE WAY IS 
CLOSED. WE’VE GOT TO FIND ANOTHER. ISN’T IT' 
THERF MUST BE ANOTHER. VIJAY* 

"Does nothing ever worry you?" 

VIJAY, REMEMBER THAT WE ARE THE CHOSEN 
ONES THEYVE SENT US ON A 1.0NC AND A 
PERILOUS IOURNEY! NOBODY KNEW WHOM OR 
WHAT WE'D MEET. WHAT DANCERS ONE MIGHT 
ENCOUNTER SO THEY CHOSE THE BEST. THE 
BRIGHTEST AND THE BRAVEST OF OUR RACE 
“Well. I'm ready to give up. Tell me what 
you are going to do r 
ALL R1CHT WHAT DID YOUR PROFESSOR SAY* 
“He told me the name of the materials— 
plastic, platinum, gold. And that's all he 
could say." 

FINE AND NOW WHERE ARE THESE THINGS 
AVAILABLE* 

“I think we have plastic factories—but 
yours is different." 

ALL RIGHT WHAT ABOUT THE OTHERS* 

“Gold is pretty valuable. I think they keep 
it in banks." 

WELL. FINE* LETS GO THERL THEN* 

“But Gogram , ’ , Vijay was aghast “These 
banks are not shops ? They don’t sell it 
there!" 

THEN WHY DO THEY KEEP IT THERE' 

k “Ah-1 think notes and coins have got 

something to do with it" Vijay was con¬ 
fused. 

VIJAY, CALM DOWN YOU ARE FLUSTERED LET 
ME SEE WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT IT IUST KEEP 
STILL. 

Vijay had a very strange sensation..as if a 
very light feather was moving over 
him, the touch as faint and light as the 
faintest breeze . but it was a breeze from 
other worlds, from unimagined voids... his 
small body shivered at the alien touch.. 

ALL RIGHT NOW 1 KNOW. YOU DON'T USE GOLD 
DIRECTLY. BUT USE IT INDIRECTLY IN YOUR DEAL 
INGS YOU SEEM TO VALUE IT HIGHLY PLATINUM 
SEEMS TO BE EVEN MORE SCARCE, IN THIS TOWN 
AT LEAST SO GOLD IT HAS TO BE IF WE TAKE II 
FROM THIS BANK OF YOURS. WE WILL BE COMMIT¬ 
TING A CRIME IN YOUR LAWS SO WE MUST FIND A 


WAY AROUND THIS 

Gogram was silent. He might have been 
thinking, but Vijay did not know whete he 
was. The human shape before him was just 
a machine, a robot. Gogram was using it as 
and when he wanted it. Now, at this 
moment, when the sense of Gogram was 
withdrawn, was it totally lifeless? 

VIJAY* I HAVE AN IDEA' YOU USE GOLD TO BUY 
OTHER THINGS CANT WE TURN IT THE OTHER 
WAY ROUND* SUPPOSE WE TAKE THE COLD AND 
REPLACE IT WITH OTHER THINGS OF THE SAME 
VALUE* 

Somehow, this didn't seem right to Vijay. 
“But Cogiam' Suppose they don't want to 
sell 7 " 

HA* HA' AND WHO’S GOING TO ASK THEM' WE 
REPLACE GOLD WITH ARTICLES OV THE SAME 
VALUE THATS ALL' THEN WE WONT BE COMMIT 
TING ANY CRIME, WOULD WE 7 SUPPOSE THEY 
DON'T WANT THESE THINGS THEN THEY CAN 
SELL M OFF AND HAVE THEIR COLD BACK DONT 
YOU AGREE' 

Vijay certainly did not agree with this. He 
had a suspicion that the bank, any bank, 
would not be very eager to use iLs gold for 
such complicated deals, hut he kept silent. 

VIJAY. NOW HFRL S A JOB FOR YOU’ I WANT A 
PIECE Or GOLD SOMEWHAT THE SIZE OF YOUR 
HEAD FIND OUT WHAT D BE ITS PRICE AND ALSO 
FIND OUT WHAT ARE THE THINGS WHICH WE (.AN 
MOST CONVENIENTLY PIT IN THE PLACE OF GOLD 
WF. ARE GOING TO REMOVE 

"Now?” 

CERTAINLY NOT NOW' TOMORROW EVENING 
WOULD DO NICELY* ILL ALSO HAVE TO MAKE 
CERTAIN PREPARATIONS CERTAIN EXPERIMENTS 
WILL HAVE TO MT CARRIED ON ON THE GOLD BY 
THE WAY VIJAY CAN Yul !!M> A SHELTERED. 
UNOCCUPIED PUU.E, WJIRRI WF ( AN (AKWY OUT 
THE WORK 7 

“How big a plate 7 " 

SAY THE SI7E nt YOUR ROOM 

"But vour experiment Will there he any 
breakage 7 " 

NO NO VIJAY' uur wt MUST HAVE POWER 

“Gogram. by the side of our house is the 
Patwardhan bungalow They have a garage 
at the hack It ls empty, so see if you can use 
it. hut hut Gogiam, Minnie Palwardhan is 
a friend ol mine so if there is going to he 
any explosion, any fire or heat. 

I UNDERSTAND, I UNDERSTAND PERFECTLY VI 

jay* Vijay didn't know why Gogram was 
laughing: no harm will come to it. vijay* 

V IJAY'S first waking thought was the work 
entrusted to him. A block of gold, the size 
of his head, Gogram had said. Now how to 
work out the price of this gold? He would 





have to go to Fathei 
"Father'” 

"Yes, Vijay'" 

"I want to ask vmi something ' 

“Yes’" Father sighed and put the news¬ 
paper awav 

“Father, what d he the price ot a gold 
ball, say the size nl mv head-' ’ 

"Whdt J ?' Father staled at Vnay m sur¬ 
prise 

"I want to know. Father.’ Please’" 

"Is it something the teacher has asked 

you 5 '" 

"No no-1 lust want to know for myself." 
"Well, vou want to know the .shangest 
things, don't vou’ ’ But he smiled and said, 
"Get your mother's tape and paper and 
pencil'" 

Vijav followed Father in his room Father 
was searching through some faded-looking 
books. 'My mathematics has also grown 
rusty now Ah’ Here it is ..yes. come on " 
He took the tape horn Vuay's hand 'Lets 
measure the circumference ot your 
head . how much’ Fittv point one cen¬ 
timetres’ 0 K Wiitc that down Actually 
your head isn’t a perfect circle with all 
these bumps m the front and this flatness at 
the hack hut let's use a favourite phrase of 
the mathematicians and assume that it is a 
perfect circle- or sphere to be exact so 
the circumlerence is 50 1 centimetres di¬ 
vide it by 3.H that's ‘pie' you know that 
gives us the diameter 

He checked Vi jay's calculations and said. 
"All right Let s take sixteen, a round 
number That gives us eight as the radius 
How would you find the volume ot a spheie 
with an eight cm radius"' 

"Would that be loui thirds pie-iadius- 
cuhed’" 

"Yes »Vnrk it out how mud’." Ob' Sav 
2151U < - won’t make much ol a difleren 
cc* so this is the volume ol the gold spheie 
\nu want, how do vou tmd its weightAlter 
looking at Vi|av who kept discreetly silent, 
he went on ’Why' Mu'tiply it with the 
density or gold' Su that will g've vou its 
weight m gian.s' \nd then tmd out the 
puce ’in. present oltiu.il price is uric sixD 1 
five mpees lor un mains * totalIv unprac 
tical nl courNe' But m> is your piohlem' You 
will find the Ji i x it\ nl gold in Ihe uid tables 
of your physics hook N that all' 

"Yes. Fathei ' sod \w.n and rar. nut <•! 
the room 

His father s # aied at the vanishing figure 
for a long time 

Vnay finished the uimpliirited sums iri 
his room The figure that IhmIIv emerged 
was awe-inspiring What on c*arlh Cl was 



Gogram going to give in exchange lot such 
a colossal figure’ and how' 

The figure before him was rupees two 
lakh sixty-six thousand and four bundled' 
Whatever else it was. interplanetary 
travel was certainly not cheap 
He hated to huthei Father again, hut his 
brain just wouldnt work 

He broached the subject at mealtime 
"Father, the cost of gold is over two lakh 
rupees ' 

“What gold’" 

"Oh. don’t you remember, this morning I 
told you ” 

"Yes, ves," Father said hastily, "So you 
got your answer 

"Father." Vijax persisted. Suppose 
somebody wants to dispose oil this gold- 
and wants to puichase something else--- 
what'd he choose’" 

"Say what s all this about gold and 
sales’" 

"Please. Father' I've got to know 
"Well, he'd he a lucky man. He could buy 
anything- a car. a house ' 

"No no, nothing so huge. Say. some 
thing small 

Whv d he bother to sell the gold then' It 
is small’ enough " 

'Fathei, please don’t make tun of me 
Tell me 

OK Valuable hut ^nal! eh'Diamonds 
Rubies" 

"Iluv are to be bought, isn’t it" No'" 
‘Valuable pictures' Masterpieces’ Rare 
first editions'* 

‘No’ Nothing from the shops'" 

“What else, then" Pearls from the sea’" 
"Pc-arK yes' That seems better 1 Any¬ 
thing else’" 

"Trying to quiz me, are you’’ 

"Oh, no. Father' I am very serious ” 


"Righto! Let me think, you want some 
thing small, valuable, not to he purchased, 
not belonging to anybody...correct’” 

"Yes, correct. Father.” 

"Pearls. I already told you. There aie 
other things..valuable stones, they aie 
found near extinct volcanoes and nobodx 
owns them not until they are found. Jthat 
is and then there are butterflies: rare ones. 
I’ve heard cases where real rarities have 
fetched thousands ol dollars is this 
enough’" 

'Where are these butterflies found’" 

Any inaccessible place, of course' The 
Amazon basin, or 

"That's enough. Father, and thank you 
very much " 

Father stated at him for some time and 
then said, "Now young man, will you tell 
me whv you want all this information'" 

"Fathei. it s for a story I am writing its a 
.sec ref story 

Foi the moment at least. Father seemed * 
to he satisfied X, 

T ill- man whom Vijav called Gogram was 
standing on the mount As Vnay reached 
him. he felt a shift, a change, an awareness 
“Gogram 1 " 

YFS VIJAV IM HERE I SEE THAI YOI HAW- 
IK INC THI* JOB 

"Yes First about the gold The price 
comes to about two and three quarter lakh 
of rupees Do you know what that means’' 
YES I KNOW V1I.AV (.0 ON 

"In its place, we can keep these thing 
s three things they ’ Vnay tried to ex 
plain what Father had told him, but failed 
He couldn't find the proper words Andf 
once again Gogram said. 

SHADY. VIIAY LEI W SI i, WHAT A Of MIAN 
And with these words came the strange 
sensation, a light feather searching and 
searching through all the nooks and cran 
nies of his brain 

VIJAV! Tim s WONDERFUL' Wl l.L IIAVF ALL 
THKsL A ALUABU* 1HINLS HERE BY TOMORROW 
"Bv tomorrow’" Vnay couldn’t hide his 
surprise 

Win NOT' OCR C III I AH IS III'KILIM. ROUND 
YOLK HJ\H T!I WL NOW KNOW WHERE TO LOOK FOR 
THEM' THINl.S WE HAVE MACHINES WHICH WIIJ 
1 RAC E AND RIND OCT THEM SO YOI. SEE 
THERE'LL BE NO DIFFICULTY NOW WHAT ABOUT 
THE PLACE' IS 11 AVAILABLE 1 

"Yes. there is such a place: big, empty, 
with power lines ” 

WHY. VIJAV' EAERYTHINC; Is PERFECT' ^ 
"Oh. Cogram.” 

VIJAY, I SEE YOU HAVE A LOT OF QUESTIONS BUT 
WILL YOU EXCUSE ME NOW' WE HAVE TO SET THE 
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His face suddenly lost its colour. He had 
never thought of the newspapers! Now 
everything was out! 


MACHINES SEARCHING AND WE HAVE TO PRE 
PARE ONCE THIS JOB IS FINISHED I WILL 
ANSWER ALL YOUR QUESTIONS SHAI L I GO NOW' 
“Oh, all right... yes, you can go.. " 
AND VIJAY, WHEN YOU COME TOMORROW BRING 
A PAPER AND PENCIL WITH YOL 
"Paper and pencil’” 

YES' WE LL KEEP A LETTER FOR THE BANK 
□PLAINING EVERYTHING SO GOODBYE UNTIL 
Tt'ihN, VIJAY' 


T HERE were two tall men standing on 
the mount. 

Gogram and Gogran T So they both had 
come today! In spite of knowing all this. 
Vijay couldn't keep the dread out of his 
mind. 

VIJJY, THIS IS MY FRIEND AND PXRTNTK 
GOGRAN' 

VIJAY' The voice was subtly different but 
equally grave, vibrant and friendly 
. I AM GOGRAN WE BOTH ARE V ERV VFRY C.RA1 F 
1 HJL FOR YOUR HELP 

r<r “Gogram, did you find these things’" 
Vijay asked 

WHY, YES' IT WAS THE EASIEST 'IIIING Of At 1 1 
IOOK' 

The two were so exactly alike that lie just 
couldn't tell them apart. (And thev had to 
Me alike, he thought; aftei all, they were hut 
machines; manufactured by the hundreds'! 
One of them put his hand in the overcoat 
pocket and brought out two small boxes. He 
held them before Vijay They seemed to be 
made out of some milky while, plastic -like 
substance, their tops were transparent 
Vijay bent down to look in the boxes. One 
p held six butterflies: gein-hkc wings, exotic - 
ally coloured, all in perfect condition And 
below each was a dirty g*eemsh-vellow 
soccoon; that too in a perfect state. 
vijay, said Gogram wk hunt know much 

ABOUT YOUR INSECTS. WE TOOK A PROFESSORS 
HFLP- A MAN SUDDENLY ROUSED FROM SLEEP 
AND ASKED ON THE TELEPHONE INFORMATION 
ABOUT INSECTS THEIR RARE SPKC1FS THEIR SPE 
HAL FEATURES. THEIR HABITAT. THFIR MARKET 
VAi UE THE PROFESSOR MUST HAVF TAKEN ME 
'OR A MADMAN BUT HE GAVE US THE INFORMA¬ 
TION 

“Where did you find these?’ 1 asked Vijay 
YOU CALL IT THE AMAZON BASIN 
Vijay looked into the other box The 
slanting rays of the setting sun were falling 
m... the box gave out the colours a 
thousand times enriched..in blazing reds 
find iridescent greens ..emeralds and 
rubies! Along with them were a number of 
big pearls... 

THE WHITE BEADS, PEARLS, AS YOU CALL THEM. 


THOSE WE FOUND NEAR THE COAST OF SRI 
LANKA .AND THOSE COLOURED STONES THEY 
TOOK SOME FINDING SOME OF THEM COME FROM 
CENTRAL ASIA, SOME FROM PACIFIC ISLANDS 
“And all this in one Jay'" Vijay was 
incredulous. 

EASY WHEN YOU HAVE MACHIM S TO DO 10UR 
EVERY BIDDING. VMAY' DO You THINK THIS IS 
SUFFICIENT' 

"l-Mhmk Ihis is far more precious than 
the gold " 

THE MORE THE BFTTI R' WHAT AllotT THr 
PI-NCll AND PAPER' GOOD SI I DOWN AND WRITE 
VS | TFl I YOl 

Vijjv sat down on a rock and held the 
paper pad on his knee The letter he wrote 
has since become world-famous and proh- 
ablv everybody has read it' 

The Manager. 

Great Universal Bank. Ltd , 

This muv come as a shock to 
you but not too unpleasant, 
wc hope Wc were in dire need 
of about 40.490 grammes of 
pure gold You have substan¬ 
tial stocks of gold in your 
vault... hut we somehow leel 
that we would not he able to 
convince you of our need It is 
therefore a sad land accum 
plished) fact that we are re 
moving this quantity of gold 
from vour vaults without vour 
permission Hut we are at the 
same time taking every care 
that the Bank suffers no hnan 
cial loss due to our action In 
the place of gold, we are sub¬ 
stituting certain articles whose 
value exceeds the value o! the 
gold we have removed It is 
oui sincere hope that you will 
hear the small imonvciiicnce 
thus caused, hearing in mind 
that :t is m a noble (au.e We 
request vou t«i accent I he arti 
cle* thus Kept by us This is a 
\\r\ c'ti.iordinarv transai tion. 
hut it 1 L our hope that you 
come to no loss 
V\e are grateful for vour 
(unintentional! help 

Yours sincerely, 

A B G vV L) 

Gogram (or Cogran) reached forward, 
took the lett -r and I he box 's and immedi 
ately marched off 

“He is going there now’" Vijay asked. 
YES WHY WAIT' 


T HE morning dailies had the “bank 
robbery" :n screaming headlines 

GREAT UNIVERSAL BANK ROBBED!!! 

STRANGE LETTER! GOLD REPLACED BY GEMS 
AND BUTTERFLIES! 

The late news said. 

‘The Mvsterv of the Bank Robbery has 
deepened hv the many new facts brought 
out in police investigations. 

“According to experts, the letter was 
written by a small bov. But otherwise, there 
are no traces or prints. This shows that the 
paper was meticulously cleaned, leaving no 
prints. 

“The butterflies are very raie and are in an 
excellent state, which means that they have 
been recently trapped The only difficulty is 
that they are found only in South America! 
“On examining the jewels and gems and 
pearls, experts say that their aggregate 
value is much more, even twice as much as 
that ol the gold lost hv the Bank' 

"The riddle as to how they entered the best 
protected vault ha£ also been solved It 
seems that a tunnel was dug horn the river 
heJ to right under the vault to which they 
gained entrance through a hole blasted in 
the floor If they have gone to all this 
trouble, then the theft of gold seems merely 
a blind Their real target may have been 
some other valuables ui documents stored 
there 

“Diligent seatch is on and an arrest or 
arrests are expected ui the near future." 

"ViiaY 1 " Father roared and Viiav scram¬ 
bled out ol his bed and ran to Ins Father. 
"Have you seen this’ ' I'dther waved the 
paper in Viiavs lace, obviously he couldn't 
have because he had just got out of bed. 
Hut the hig headlines hit him like a straight 
punch in the face His lace suddenly lost its 
colou: lie had never thought of the 
newspapers' Now everything was out 1 
Vua>. this seems a curious coincidence, 
doesnt iK 

Yna\ duin t sav a word 
"So all that hogwash about dory writing 
and so on was a In 

Yes, Fattier He whispered 
"Oh. this is the limit'’ 

Father I would have told you everything 
to start with, but vou wouldn’t have be¬ 
lieved a word ol d' I met those strange 
people that evening I m meeting them 
every day- 

“Oh’ So your Martians are at the hack of 
this, are they'" 

‘ Oh Father' They are no robbers' They 
lust want to repair their machine' Oh. they 
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Broad bands of deep violet bathed the central 
golden core. It seemed to shimmer and 
change perceptibly 


arc so simple, mi straight, so innocent' They 
could have taken this gold from any place' 
They can go through rock and water and 
steel . No lock ian stop them But they 
just won't do it' Oh. they are no thieves' 
They have their own rules'" 

“And they did all Lhis in one day*" 

“Yes Father'" 

“Vijav. I'm heginmng to fear that .some 
clever gangsters have used you as a tool." 

“Oh Father' Come with me' Meet them!" 

"Me’" Father evidently hadn’t expected 
this 

“Yes! Will you come? Today evening*" 

“Well, 1 will certainly give you a chance 
before declaring you as a cheat and liar.. 
Yes. I’ll come 1 " 

“Oh, Father.Vijay broke down. Father 
stared at him in sudden perplexity; he felt a 
sudden affection and pity for this small, 
suffering soul... 


Y IJAY reached home but he was feeling 
uneasy. He was standing by the gate when 
father returned about twenty minutes later. 
Father stopped by him anJ seemed to be on 
the point of saying something; but finally 
seemed to decide against it, simply nodded 
at him and went in His face was slightly 
perplexed and also slightly worried. But the 
moment Viiav feared most never came 
neither on that day nor on any subsequent 
occasion did father talk about those ‘Mar¬ 
tians' Standing alone near the mount, in 
the presence uf Cogram (invisible to him) 
he had gone through some soul-shaking 
experience; but he never talked about it He 
kept all that to himself 


V IJAY was tossing impatient!y on his bed 
Cogram and Cogran are going to finish 
their experiment tonight and fly oft. What a 
life 1 What tremendous excitement' What 
adventure' A journev to the tar, far space . 
beyond the limits of the Solar System' Mars 
and liipitei and Saturn and Uranus and 
Neptune and Pluto mere halls on the way 1 
Oh' How his small soul yearned for such a 
life' Thev'll go on and on mayhe even 
reaih a star' and Man was clamouring for a 
beggarly step mi the Moon' 

Sleep* That was the thing farthest from 
his thoughts now' 

VIJAY 1 Cogram was calling vijav WE rf 
READY' COME ON' 

Vijay tumped out nl the hed and very very 
quietly opened the window t he cold night 
wind came in an icy blast sending a shiver 
through him. But tall Cngram. hheker than 
the night, was there and calling him. Vijay 
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stepped out; Gogram started to walk and 
Vijay followed him. In a moment though he 
whispered: 

“Cogram, shall I keep the window open?" 

WINDOW’ OH' NO. VIJAY, DONT WORRY ABOUT 
IT - COME' 

They stealthily reached the unlit garage 
Gogram opened the door and they stepped 
in; the door closed behind Vijay and sud¬ 
denly there was light inside. Vijay saw that 
Gogram (or Cogran) was standing inside, 
all ready to proceed. 

The room was empty, except for a 
complicated shape right in the middle of 
the flagstone floor. The convoluted shape 
had a transparent centre where nestled the 
glowing yellow block of gold' Two thick 
wires snaked out of the plastic skeleton and 
reached the wall plug. 

READY’ Asked Cogram, standing near the 
central shape. 

ready Cogran said co on' watch, vuay' 

With the click a deep humming sound 
began, a strange glow came on. dim at first 
but slowly brightening and changing into 
broad bands of deep violet that bathed the 
central golden core. It seemed to shimmer 
and change perceptibly, it lost its yellow 
dullness and now was a shining, glittering 
white—Platinum! 

VIJAY, TOMORROW THERE’S GOING TO BE A HUE 
AND CRY WE HAVE USED COLOSSAL AMOUNT OF 
POWER POSSIBLY YOUR GENERATORS MAY GO 
OUT OF ACTION NOT FOR LONG, WE HOPE 

I T was midnight. Cold and awfully silent 
Cogram walked m front, the cubes cra¬ 
dled in hiM hands; Vijay and Cogran fol¬ 
lowed Vijay was not surprised when they 
turned towards the ground In the pitch 
dark they reached the central mount 

VIJAY* LOOK UP' THERE' 

Vqay looked up. just m time to see a 
yellow-red spark separate from the immen¬ 
sity of the heavenly stars These two were 
moving, plunging down through the dark 
night.. and in a few moments, the multi- 
hued. shining “something" came down, 
floating like the flimsiest of soap hubbies 
The corners and the edf \s gave out blinding 
lights in red, yellow, green and gold .. 

come' said Cogram and took a step 
towards the lights. 

‘W-W-What is it*" Vijay asked, a little 
afraid now 

VIJAY' I AM HERE' DONT BE AFRAID' LOOK* 

It was a very comforting voice; strong, 
soothing, fuendly 

Vuay slowly opened his eyes again. 
What a tremendous sight! He had never 
seen so many stars! And in colour too! The 


dense atmosphere of the earth had always 
hid their glory from human eyes... now the 
earth and its air were left far behind... and 
the stars shone out in their pure, pristine 
glory! 

VIJAY' YOUR EARTH' LOOK DOWN' 

Vijay turned his eyes down. There was the 
earth! As big as ten full moons... it hibig 
against the immense backdrop of the black 
heavens; huge and haunting; majestically 
turning about itself... He could recognise 
the continents...the sun-line lay across the 
western part of Europe, the glittering 
Atlantic ocean... the greenish-gray moun¬ 
tains, the glittering icecaps... Vijay couldn’t 
bear the immense sight... 

He closed his eyes... 

HERE COMES OUR CHITAR* LOOK' 

Vijay looked. From far away, a golden 
spark was approaching. The speed was 
tremendous The spark came near, blos¬ 
somed out into a huge golden flower., and 
before he could see the whole of it, they 1 • 
were swallowed up by a yawning black 
hole.. 

WE ARE THERE' VIJAY' COME' 

Vijay never knew when the transparent 
walls of their “boat" dissolved away...maybe 
they never were really there. In front of 
them, was a gigantic door, now opening 
slowly. The whole place was bathed in a 
dim, pleasant, golden light.. 

Following Cogram, Vijay passed through 
huge compartments and finally reached the 
biggest of all It had a huge circular wall 
and a curved window occupied almost half 
of it Below the “window" was a semi¬ 
circular desk, with thousands and 
thousands of dials and lights on it. The** 
indicators flicked restlessly, lights came on, 
changed colours, then went off... the 
machine hummed to itself a strange song of 
power .. Vijay stood at the door, transfixed. 

Cogram went straight to the panel. One 
particular light was coming on, turning an 
angry red and goin£ on... off. Vijay, who 
know next to nothing of machines, even he 
could see that the machine was giving some 
insistent information, off; on... off... 

Gogram opened a panel, inserted the 
shining white platinum cube inside; there 
was a satisfying “click"; the light above 
turned green and stayed on; somewhere a 
bell chimed . 

OUR WORK IS DONE, vijay, Gogram said. 

“You are ready to leave?" 

YES ^ 

"But you were going to show me every¬ 
thing!" 

YES. VIJAY COME WITH ME. 

YIJAY, WE HAVE VISITED ALL THE PLANETS OF 



Your armada of spaceships will rise in the 
sky—on the forefront will be the bravest, the 
most valiant—the flower of humanity! 


Otfc SOLAR SYSTEM FOR YOU ALSO THE TIME WILL 
COME.. BUT ITS FAR IN THE FUTURE YET, SEE 
WHAT WE HAVE SEEN 

Living three-dimensional projections 
flashed on the screen. The blazing pools of 
molten metal on sun-side Mercury; the 
curious metal formations on the zero 
meridian; the thick cloud layers of Venus 
andthe mysterious moving lights below it, 
thrsurgmg seas and teeming cities of his 
earth; Jupiter with its immense clouds 
incessantly torn by violent storms; Saturn 
with its ice of frozen methane and the 
breathtakingly beautiful girdle of rings, the 
frozen and dead worlds of Uranus, Neptune. 
Pluto... 

“But there’s nothing of Mars! 1 ' Vijay 
exclaimed in dismay. 

OH VIJAY 1 THAT S OUR HOME WORLD’ WE WERE 
ON A TOUR OF EXPLORATION-WL HAD NO IDEA 
WE D BE COMING DOWN ON EARTH' 

“But how is it? Mars, your world?' 

MARS IS BEAUTIFUL, RED, PLEASANTLY COLD. 

“We’re not sure whether it has anything 
^ living on it or not. " 

FINE'FINE'THEY LL KNOW SOON SAY TWENTY 
YEARS HENCE 

“Bue how does it look? How are they'" 

PRESENTLY. PRESENTLY. VIJAY' YOU WILL SEE 
EVERYTHING' 

Gogram left the room, Vijay following. 
They passed many chambers on their wav, 
some looked like godowns—packed from 
floor to ceiling with boxes of that mvste- 
nous-looking white substance. Some rooms 
had what unmistakably looked like guns 
and weapons. Gogram sensed Vijays 
thoughts and said, 

VIJAY TMF.RF ARF M)MF PLANETS WHICH XRF. 

$ DANCERULS HOSTILE Wl FIAVE TO CAMP THERI. 
\ND HAVE TO PROTECT OURSELVES 

Vijay remembered the unstoppable march 
of Gogran through water and rock and 
steel, and wondered which race had the 
temerity to oppose and attack so powerful a* 
race; but he had no time for thought 
Gogram had stopped near a scooter-like 
three-wheeled vehicle. Gogram climbed up 
on it and motioned Vijay to follow him 

As Vijay stepped on the plattcrm the 
vehicle started tn move It took them 
through chamber after chamber. level after 
level. Here was the immense creation of a 
mighty civilisation—the Chitar of Gogram 
They had poured all their knowledge and 
skill in its construction It was a mighty 
thing, designed to travel trillions and tril¬ 
lions of miles; it would leave the Solar 
Svstem far behind and enter another system 
and visit strange planets: it may even leave 
this home galaxy 1 ... There were no bounds; 


it would reach the limits of vision and then 
plunge on in the unknown Nobody knew 
what waited out there for this visitor from a 
small planet.. The builders had prepared 
for all eventualities; Vijay was a thirteen- 
year old earth child; he couldn't even guess 
the thought patterns of these aliens.. but 
they were keeping their word., they were 
showing him everything.... 

As Gogram proceeded. Vijay had the 
sense of going up; also each level was now 
getting smaller, it was now evident that the 
Chitar was shaped like an inverted saucer, 
and now they were approaching the higher 
and narrower parts of it. As the speed of the 
vehicle slowed down. Gogram said, 

VIJAY WE HAVE SHOWED YOL EVERYTHING 
Till-RES ONLY ONE THING LEFT 

“What?' 

YOUR Mm INC, WITH COGRAM AND GogRAN" I 
AM GOGRAM SPEAKING THROUGH THE ROBOT 
NEAR YOU VIIAY NOW YOU ARE COMING TO THE 
ROOM WHICH CONTROLS THF WHOLE CHITAR— 
AND WE ARE THERE 

Vijay said nothing He had said nothing 
for a long while now. The Chitar sliding 
past his eyes in its maiestic glory had 
shaken and stirred the very foundations of 
his being There was wonder and magic 
everywhere: the mighty machine was set on 
a course of unimaginable adventures and 
romance Gogram and Gogran 1 Nothing 
daunted them, they faced all dangers and 
calamities with an easy nonchalance, and 
they were his friends 9 

Vnav felt the wish Stirling deep inside 
him - 

Why shouldn’t he go with them' 

Would there be any jnv lor him in his 
normal life after he had gone through this 
exciting adventure? He’d always he aware of 
these two fantastic travelleis- riding their 
golden Chitar. stepping across the black 
universe m million-mile strides how his 
world had shrunk' His school and Ins whole 
life Oh' He’d he miserable, miserable' And 
yet anothei thought came whispering 
Would he ever have anothei chance like 
this' 

The vehicle spun and lose: shot on 
smooth runways with a dizzving speed, and 
finally stopped in a hare room. Bare, except 
for a strange looking cha»r light in the 
centre 

VIJAY Ml IN THAT CHAIR Gogram said 

There was a sadness m the voice, a new 
thing. 

“What’s this room for?" 

HERE GOGRAM AND GOGRAN WILL MEET Veil 
GO 

VIJAY WE SEE THE PROGRESS OF YOIR SPACE 


PROGRAMME AND WE HAVE NO DOLBT THAT 
BEFORE THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, YOU WILL 
REACH MARS, ACTUALLY THAI IS THE REASON 
BEHIND OUR OWN SPACE IOURNEY' 

“That?" Vijay didn’t understand. 

YES' Wfc ARE LEAVING MARS' 

"Leaving Mars? Your own mother 
planet'” 

YES' BECAl SE MAN W ILL NOT ALLOW US TO LIVE 
IN PEACE' 

"But you are so powerful' You are afraid 
of us?" 

NO VIJAV, WE ARE NOT AFRAID OF YOU WF ARE 
AFRAID hOR YOI WE PITY YOI . BECAUSE SEE—WE 
ARE SIPRF.MF ON MARS. WF HAVE NOT ACHIEVED 
THIS MASTERY WHO THROUGH VIOLENCE AND 
WOODSHED - ALL THE OTHER SPECIES HAVE BE¬ 
QUEATHED IT ON Us VOU M ARILY WILL MAN FVER 
ACCEPT SUCH \N INFERIOR STATUS' BECAl SE HE 
IS INFERIOR VOU KNOW-VHAY. YOU MAY HAVE 
DOUBTS-BIT I HAVT NONE— HE( APSE I KNOW' 

I HE ANSWER - NO 1 MAN IS INORDINATELY PROUD 
OF HIS M’PREHAC Y -HE HAS CFRTAIN RARE QUAL¬ 
ITIES (.RANTED BUI HE CERTAINLY Is SOT THE 
BEST 

"But you can so easily stop us'" 

YFS VIJAY-BUT ACJIN-WILL MAN ACCEPT HIS 
DEFEAT PHILOSOPHIC ALLY GRACEFULLY' I SAY- 
NO' ALL THE NATIONS ON EARTH Wll L UNITE—TO 
DESTROY THF MONsTKRs ON MARS TO LIBFRATE 
THE OTHER SPEC IFo FROM SLAVERY' THERE WILL 
BE PLANS TO MOUNT AN INVAMON ON MARS’ YOUR 
PEOPLE WILL DHL FOR GI.NFRANn.Ns AND FINAL¬ 
LY Yul'R ARMADA OF SPACESHIPS Will RISE IN 
THL SKY—ON I HI. FoKLFKONT Will. BE T HE 
BRAVEST THE MOST \ALI\NT - I HE FLOWLR OF 
HUMANITY THFY WILL cOMI IN THEIR TEEMING 
THOUSANDS' CAN WE NOT DfcNTKOY I HEM' OH 
SI RF'WITH THF SNAP OF «*LR LITT1F FINGER' BIT 
W’HAI A MV'SVlKI 1 Wl H ST \\n\ r DO IT' AND 
FAFN IF WF DFsTROY THE IIRSI I.NV VDF:RS. IT 
Will NOT DETER Vcl Vol WULTRA AGAIN AND 
AGAIN' THIS DEIFVr WILL BE \ BLOT ON III MAN 
HISTORY’NO'VIIAY Wf HUT i O.NNIDF RED 11 AND 
HAV DECIDED ON nl R l OIRsF WHINYol REACH 
MAH’* IT Will MF VAC ANT V. DANGERS AND NO 
HU P EITHFfU V. INL'MIl' AM, No FKIKNDs, 
EIIHFK 

The huge metal vxail lacing Vijav slid 
away reveahng a huge, flightIv curved, 
glass-like surface Whether it was a leai 
picture seen through the “window" or 
whether they had projected something on 
the glass ' screen" Vijav nevei knew 
\ picture was slowly taking shape on the 
glass It seemed to. he taken irom high up 
Below spiead a wide, bluish belt of spark¬ 
ling water- -the canal' Graceful crafts flo¬ 
ated on it—shining like jewels m yellowish 
sunlight. There were other shapes swinging 
through the air. . The canal slid under 
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Vijay's eyes and he could now sec a beaut iful 
city on its banks. Even from the height, he 
could sense its artistry, its grace and poise 
It sat so lightly along the coast of blue 
water . and then came the strains of the 
music, now familiar to Vnay. Me felt 
choked, suffocated inside. 

such is rit.R mars' (Ingram said proudly 

AND Nutt ONLY o.W THING REMAINS, VDAY' YOU 
MUST HE l-A(.F.K TO SFE l S MARTIANS GOGKAM 
AND (.QURAN* 

'■Yes.' Vijav could only whisper the word. 

YOU Wit I OKI YOl K WISH BIT THERE S SOME 
TflINC. BEFOKF THAT SOON WE ARE COIN(. TO 
SEND YOU BACK AND HM'ORF. THAT, WH ttil I. SEE 
THAI \l.l, IME..SE INCIDENTS ARE WIPED OFF FROM 
YOUR MEMORY SINCE YOUR FIRST CONTACT ttITH 
Ol'R IIFEBOAT IPTO THE PRESENT MOMENT 
YOUT.I lORc.KT EVERYTHINC.' 

"But why'-* 1 won t tell it to anybody 1 ' 

THAT'S NOT THE REASON. VIJAY' EVFN IF YuU 
TELE. NOBODY WILE BELIEVE YOU* NO IHAT S NOT 
THE RIASON* 

"Then why?" 

\NI) EVEN II SOMEONE BELIEVES IN YOl WE 
D)N1 CARE* WE CARE ONLY FOR YOL' WI1ATLVER 
OTHERS DO OR DON T DO, HIE INCIDENTS YOU 
HAVF EXPEKIENC FD MUST IIV.E BURNED THEIR 
IMPRINTS ON YOUR BRAIN' YOU L NFVER KOR(,ET 
THEM' 

"But Cogram 1 I want to remember them' 
I want to remember every small detail ol 
this adventure 1 " 

VUAY. THINK A MOMEM’ HAVING SEEN US. 
HAVING COMF INTO sUlll Cl osK CONTACT ttlHI 
US HAVING SEEN OUR PltOl.RI-SS THE c’OXMK 
PROBIEMS TIIM FAl F l's CAN YOU EVER I MOV 
YOUR SIMPLE LIFE ON EAR MU EAR III—tt HERE 
YOUR S( HOLAKS HAVE N*» VIH A Ol OCR EXIST 
ANc F * YOl R IEACHEUS Mott LAN rol HAAF 
HLSPIU FOR THEM' VIIAA Yol HAVI NO IDEA 
HIT IIIFSI MEMORIES Will HI IIKI POISON TO 
AOl ' Yol R WhOII. LI 11 ttlll TIKN TO BITTER 
ASIH s FOR Yol ’ AND WF « ANM»T DESTROY YfJl'll 
AATIOIF I IKI LIKF rills' 

Oil, bul liogiam 1 Will we nevei meet 
again' ’ 

V1 1 ‘' 'll IIILYOI sOMHHING ll(\r aim) 
vol ttll I I t 'Ri.F r SOON »l r l 1ST LN" Will N ttl 
DESiUOA Ml IIIFSI MFMOMIS IN Yol R BRAIN 
WE Will \ AIMI Y IFRY SMALL C IIAMl.l 

IN YOIMHKAU. o '.Ml | RF \N ORDI R AND 11 AVfl I 
WORK' I i , l\* »l • .11 *. ■ Oil YFARS of Yol'R I || L 1 IT 
IS A COMPl I >!• »\ mi DY PHYSIC’S AslRO 
NOMA MAM II VIX Mi . U'»!Oi.Y XNDllilMIMKA 
IT WILI Nl SI R \ l \\1 ,i-i h s AM NBRLAKAMIF 
COMMAND 

"What did slud\ ewi achieve for any¬ 
body 1 '" Viuv asked It at tultv, almost sob 
biung 

OH BIT LISN.N VI l AY Cngnm was 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY NANA SHIVALKAR 


laughing THIS rNKKMMTING DRIVE WILL TAKE 
YOU TO THE TOP or THE FIFLDS THIS PHYSICAL 
AND MENTAL SUPERIORITY WILL ENABLE YOU TO 
BE SELECTED IN HIF FIRST BATCH OF BHARATIYA 
ASFRONAI TS 

Vijay had strained forward eagerly but had 
again slumped back in his chair 

"Oh what’s the use 7 It’ll take at least 
twentv years 1 " 

so what 5 Clog?am was surprised 
‘ What’s your life span 7, 

WHY' SA.MF AS YOURS-- SAY MNFTY YEARS' 

"So this 1 Bv the time 1 am ready, you will 
he a doddering, senile old man'" 

AHA 1 BUT A HAY YOl FuRGI.l ONI IllINC OUR 
YEAH is A MARIIAN YEAR MEANS ABOUT TttEN 
lYHIKEE OF YOUR MONTHS 
And now Vnav was curious and eager 
SO YOU Will IB’ ONE OETHfc FIRST HHAKA11Y As 
RIjU HIMi MARS VM) \ UAY 1 THE MOMENT YOU 
SILP DOWN ON MARs. IMF III OC'K IN AOl R BRAIN 
ttlll \AMslF YOI WILI KF MEMBER IMIS AND 
FAERY riflM.' AND IMF \ YOI ttlll MEET l s' ttF 
l c it .RAM AND I.CH.H.AN WH « HE HIF RF TO WEI 
CoMI YOI" 1 HIS Is A SOI IMS PROMISE' 

"Twentv years' Still its something 
Theie was a smile on Vhav's face now 
^ EVERYTH INI. AIL KK.HP ARE YOU READY- 
"Yes. Vijay said with as much courage as 
lie could muster, hut his heart had already 
started to hammer and his pulse had 
already started to race. 

The music now stopped: there wj.s a 
queer stillness around him.. 


And then the ponderous metal wall 
slowly shifted and he saw that the room in 
which he was sitting was after all a part of a 
much larger apartment. The far side was in 
semi darkness., and in the half-light Vijay 
could see something... huge and moving... 

It was moving nearer, towards him. The 
disturbing outlines became sharper, clearer 
and the hammering in his heart quickened 

They were huge, they had a phospheres- 
cent sheen... 

They had warned him so many times. 

WE ARE DIFFERENT' They had said; and yet, 
he has not truly understood; he was inno¬ 
cent and unprepared. 

They had greenish-yellow shining bodies; 
their shapes were monstrous, undesenb- 
able. 

A giant caterpillar., or a towering 
lobster... 

l AM Gor.KAM' A voice thundered. 

and i am gocraN"' Another voice reverber¬ 
ated 

They came nearer, in the four-foot heads, 
many-laceted lemon-vellow eyes, measuring 
more than a foot across, gleamed and 
glowered . they both raised their front 
organs 

Vijay was speechless with astonishment 
Of course he was awed BuL he was dis¬ 
appointed, loo 1 The aliens had visages of 
worms not gods. But gradually the extra¬ 
ordinarily compassionate light from those 
huge lemon-vellow eyes began to penetrate 
Vnav's mind Oh, what a delicious feeling it 
was' A sensation which was like a thousand 
flowers tickling your mind, floweis of 
knowledge, full of th^ fragrance of power. 
Bewilderment gave wav to delight and 
serene confidence. And suddenly Vijay be¬ 
gan to understand. 

He understood the predicament of the 
aliens, their noble nature And Vijay was 
ashamed tor his fellow humans. How stu 
pul. how cursedly cunning they all seemed 
in comparison to the gentle aliens who, by 
now had begun to laugh A merry infect i- 
tious laughter which caught up Vijay’s 
mind 4nd he too began to smile 

I HATS THF slMRII MY BOY" DONT BF TOO 
SEVERE on your FI LI Ott HI MAN BEINGS' RF; 
MEMBER Ol K WORDS' STUDY HARD KF'EP YOUR 
MINT' OPEN I SCHEtt PREH'UICF AND tt'E KNOW 
THIS is SAD FORGET EVERYTHING 

Then outlines began to fade and the 
.soul-seanr g strains of that unear *hly music 
began to reverherate throughout the shin 
mg Chitar 

GOODBYE F'AREttELL GOODBYE FAREWEIL 

□ 

Concluded 
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a Ideas 

j° r micro ut«rt 

t= 5 ! iVJT | « ^ 
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Micro Computers are rapidly becoming essential 
educational equipment and children are enthralled 
by this invaluable new way of learning 9ut after 
the initial software becomes tedious or familiar 
most children want to know how to make the 
computer work for them 

The new Ladybird Computer Series has been 
designed specifically for use with the most popular 
School computer the BBC 'B' machine (yet also 
applies to the Sinclair Spectrum) The four new 
titles have been written by experts They are clear, 
simple and superbly illustrated m full colour 
Micros are fun is an introduction to graphics, 
sound and animation and includes a wide range 
of protects Ideas for micro users contains 
more simple project ideas, how to remedy 
common mistakes and improve programs 
Projects for programs takes a detailed look at four 
useful types of programs, introduces ARRAYS and 
explains the sub routines as each project develops 
Micro Knowledge is written for those with some 
experience of micros and explains simply how and 
why the micro interprets some commands and 


provides useful background knowledge for young 
programmers 

Invaluable additions to the school bookshelf and 
a superb way for children to learn while still having 
fun. Ladybird Computer Books provide remarkable 
value at just 95 pence (Rs 15 50) each 



' l-ot your hee ill str.ited broi hurr* of ihe entiie ladybird 
r jnge of over 500 idles simply (umplele thi* coupon 
and return io Penguin Overseas L'tl /()6 E ros Apartments, 
b6 Ni*hru Place New Delhi lie 019 

NAME __ 


APPREiS 
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Continued tram puqe b\'i 


X • Hedophyllum sessile: — C Or 

sea cabbage, a brown alga of the 
north Pacific, characterised by a com¬ 
pact mass of fronds resembling a 
cabbage. The walnut, is a comb 
jelly belonging to a phylum of marine 
invertebrates known as Ctenophora. 
It is walnut shaped Any echinoderm 
(i e marine invertebrate with an in¬ 
ternal skeleton and a water vascular 
system) having a long leathery body 
with tentacles around the anterior 
end can be called a sea cucumber. Sea 
cucumbers belong to the class 
tlolothumide a. In contrast the sea 
onion Urgmea maritima is a liliaceous 
plant of the Mediterranean region. It 
yields medicinal squills. 


• Musca domestica: — B: Is the 

common house fly. Musca is the 
Latin word for fly. It is derived from 
the Sanskrit Makshska (fly) Though 
all the four alternatives given share 
the common suffix “fly", not all of 
them are "true flies”. The term "true 
fly" is strictly applicable only to 
members of the order Diptera to 
which the house fly and fruit flies 
belong. This is one of the largest 
insect oiders numbering more than 
85.000 species. Butterflies belong to 
the order Lepiduptera (100,000 spe¬ 
cies) and dragon flies to the order 
OJonata (5,000 species) 


5 • Homo habilis: — D - Homo is a 
Latin word meaning man Habibs is 
derived from an old French word 
hahillemrnt, meaning skilful Homo 
hahths refers to tool making man who 
is hehi ved tn have existed some 1 75 
million vears ago and to have pre¬ 
ceded Homo erectus or the first 'true 
man on tlu evolutionary ladder. He 
was follow tJ hv Neanderthal man 
some 55,0no wars ago Neanderthal 
man Homo nc.mikrthdiis and mod¬ 
ern man* Homo s apicnh coexisted for 
some time between 150,000 to 5,000 
years ago. in Europe, Africa the mid¬ 
dle and Far Easr 



Nqa (Ophiophagus) Hannah: — D: Is the king cobra, the largest apd 
most aggressive of all the venomous snakes. The woid naja is a Latini&d 
version of the Sanskrihc naga meaning snake. It represents the genus to which 
the cobra belongs. The king cobra, or the hamadryad grows to a length of more 
than 15 feet. It attacks even it unprovoked and feeds on othei snakes. It 
differs from the common cobia in that it is unspectacled’ hut has white bands 
across its hood The king cobra can raise its body upto a height of about one 
metre and so can strike a man even at thigh level, whereas other types of snake 
bites usually occur at the ankle 


Hr • Leo tigris: — D: The tiger, is a 
big cat, belonging to the family Feli¬ 
dae and the genus Leo . The word 
'tiger' is defined to include the jaguar, 
thylacine and other animals resemb¬ 
ling the tiger. From the point of view 
of internal structure the tiger and 
bon tLeo leo) are almost indisting¬ 
uishable They have been mated suc¬ 
cessfully in captivity. The offspring of 
a bon and a tigress is called a liger 
and that of a tiger and a lioness a 
tigon. 

The term panther includes big 
cats like the cougar, the puma Felis 
concolour and the leopard Leo par - 
dus. The genus name Fanthera was 
formerly used in the nomenclature of 
all the big cats, but this term is 
obsolete and now the generic name 
Leo is used. 




0« Eiythroxylon coca: — C: Is the 
botanical name for the plant from 
which cocaine is extracted The plant 
is native to Bolivia and Peru where it 
is known as cuca. The Spanish adap¬ 
tation of this word is coca, the word 
from which cocaine is derived. 
Cocaine is a bitter crystalline alkaloid 
which has a highly toxic action on the 
central nervous system, resulting in 
hallucination, habituation followed 
gradually by mental deterioration and 
eventually death. 
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| 7 • Citrus paradisi: - B: Grape 
( fruit or pomelo. Citrus paradisi is a 
! citrus fruit belonging to the genus 
, Citrus, which includes the citron. 

, lemon (Citrus hmonl and the mange j 



8 a Nelumho nucifera: — A The 

Indian lotus Nelumho nucifera. liter- \ 
»illv meaning the lotus of the llm- 1 
tj du.s\ belongs to the family Nelumho- 
^ iiaceae, a family of aquatic herbs of 
the order Nymphacalcs The lotus 
figures in both Egyptian and Indian 
folklore The lotus plant is repre¬ 
sented in an ancient Greek legend as 
inducing luxurious dreaminess and a 
distaste for an active lile. 



9 • Solanum jasminoides: — B: Is 

an ornamental woody vine, native to 
Brazil It is known as (he potato vine, 
having an attractive white, star-like 
inflorescence. The world solanum is 
derived from a Latin word meaning 
‘night shade' It includes plants of the 
order ^olanaivae. also known as the 
‘Potato order’ The potato Solanum 
tuhemsum and the sweet potato Ipo~ 
mova batatas are grown for then 
edible luheriform stems and roofs 
respectively Potato bean is an un¬ 
common name lor ground nut or 
peanut Arachis hypogaea 



0§p 




• Pruntis armeniaca: C Or 
the apiuot. belongs to the same 
genus as the peach l Pninus pcisica) 
and the dierrv (Pninus avium), the 
words ‘pt line and ‘plum also refer to 
members of the genus Prunus Pru- 
ru s is derived from the Latin word 
moaning plum tree This in turn is 
adapted hum a Click word meaning 
sloebush. The epithet sloe eyed beau¬ 
ty refers to blue hlack eyes, coloured 
like wdd plums In hotan> it repre¬ 
sents a genus o( trees and shrubs of 
the natural order Rouceae. including 
the common sloe, bullace, plum.apri- 
cot, cherr> and other species hearing 
drupaceous fruits 


Win a prize! 


F IN'D the odd man out from the ten 
items given hy»us and explain why 
you made your choice. Also give us 
the common names of the following 
species. Mentha piperita, Hippocam¬ 
pus hudsonius, Echmarachnius par- 
ma, Oryza sativa, Formica rufa, Pa- 
radisaea minor. Send your entries on 
! or before 5 September. 1984. The 
winner gets a full years free subscrip¬ 
tion to Science Today. 


The Winner 

A FTER the lukewarm response to 
the Match Quiz, the reader's en¬ 
thusiasm for our Apr il competition 
was a pleasant surprise. Vve asked you 
for a list of words with the prefix ‘iso’. 
Thanks for mundaling us with en¬ 
tries. A substantial number of lists 
crossed the hundred words mark. 
But, the winner Aiay Jain of Patna, 
with his list of 205 words, won hands 
down! 
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PHYSICS AND DARWIN’S THEORY 


D ARWIN’S book, on the Origin of 
Species, was published in 1H59 
It is perhaps the most influen¬ 
tial book that has ever been 
published, because it was read by 
scientists and non-scientists alike, and 
it aroused violent controversy. Reli¬ 
gious people disliked it because it 
appeared to dispense with God, scien¬ 
tists liked it because it seemed to solve 
the most important problem in the 
universe, the existence of living matter. 

What has this to do with physics? Is 
it not biology? Perhaps so. but it is now 
strohgly believed that physicists should 
be prepared to turn their minds to any 
problems to which they can make 
contributions. The work of Perutz and 
Kendrew on the structures of haemog¬ 
lobin and myoglobin, and of Hodgkin 
and Huxley on nerve and muscle, 
shows that physical scientists can make- 
important contributions to biological 
research. We have always been slightly 
suspicious of the theory of evolution 
because of its ability to account for any 
property of living beings (the long neck 
of the giraffe, for example). We have 
therefore tried to see whether biologic¬ 
al discoveries over the last thirty years 
or so fit in with Darwin's theory. We do 
not think that they do 
Darwin himself had considerable 
doubts, Ins book contains a chapter 
called ‘Difficulties on theory'. Of parti¬ 
cular interest to the physicist are his 
remarks about the eye: “To suppose 
that the eye, with its inimitable contri¬ 
vances lor adjusting the focus to diffe¬ 
rent distances, for admitting different 
amounts of light, and for the direc¬ 
tion of spherical and chiomatic aberia- 
tion. could have been toimed by natu¬ 
ral selection, .seems. I freely confess, 
absurd in the highest possible degree." 
Nevertheless, he goes on to suggest 
how jn eve could have developed from 
a simple light sensitive organ, but 
there is no evidence that it did develop 
in that wav 

Relevance of recent research 

In 1859 the general principles o| the 
body were understood The functions of 
the various organ-- wen- known hut not 
the details of their operation. Ir. the 


last thirty years we have learned a great 
deal about life processes (still a minute 
part of what there is to know!) and it 
seems to us to be only fair to see how 
the theory of evolution accommodates 
the new evidence. This is what we 
should demand of a purely physical 
theory. 

The theory does not stand at all. We 
will take only one example—breathing. 
Darwin knew, of course, that we draw 
air into our lungs, that the oxygen in it 
is somehow incorporated into our 
blood, and that the heart pumps the 
blood round our bodies so that the 
oxygen can perform its required ser¬ 
vices. lie had no idea how complex the 
whole operation is. We know that it 
involves a complicated chemical, 
haemoglobin, a molecule of which 
contains several thousand atoms. 
Thanks to the work of people such as 
Perutz and Kendrew. we now know the 
molecule is constructed and we know 
the conditions under which the oxygen 
molecules are held and released. We 
still do not understand the nature of 
the forces; they 'are necessarily very 
delicate, and for this reason a large 
molecule is needed. 

Darwin says "If it could be demons¬ 
trated that any complex organ existed 
which could not possibly have been 
formed by numerous, successive, slight 
modifications my theory would abso¬ 
lutely break down.” We know that 
haemoglobin is not an organ but the 
principle is the same; we do not see 
how the haemoglobin molecule could 
have evolved. It is true that haemoglo¬ 
bins m different animals are not iden¬ 
tical. but they are all about equally 
complicated 

Thermodynamical considerations 

The beautiful and meticulous system 
which we call a '-ving being is an 
ordered one; each atom must he in its 
right place. Generally systems tend to 
disorder — to have maximum entropy. 
Living beings seem to disobey this rule. 
There is however a well known phe¬ 
nomenon that does dety the rule— 
crystallisation, it may he thought that 
this is a simple analogue from which 
the principles of life may be developed. 


We know, however, that crystallisation 
occurs because entropy S is not the 
deciding factor; internal energy U is 
also important. The quantity that must 
be minimised is the free energy, (U - 
TS), and U is small for a crystal because 
the crystal atoms are carefully packed 
together. As the temperature T in¬ 
creases, S becomes more important, 
and the crystal first becomes liquid 
(usually) and then gaseous. Therefore, 
if we wish to regard the birth of an 
animal as regulated by the principles of 
thermodynamics, we must believe that 
the developing arrangement of atoms is 
that of lowest internal energy. My mind 
boggles! 

Alternative to Evolution 

if living matter is not, then, caused 
hv the interplay of atoms, natural 
forces and radiation, how has it come 
into being? There is another theory^ 
now quite out of favour, which is based' 
upon the ideas of tamarck: that if an 
organism needs an improvement it will 
develop it, and transmit it to its prog¬ 
eny. We think, however, that we must 
go further than this and admit that the 
only acceptable explanation is creation. 
We know that this is anathema to 
physicists. 

An animal — particularly the human 
animal — is a beautiful example of a 
carefully contrived and subtly en¬ 
gineered design. The word ‘design’ 
comes naturally even in evolutionist 
books. The Designer must know infi¬ 
nitely more science than we shall ever 
know. He started off with a few simple 
examples and. learning from them, 
introduced new and improved species. 

We find these ideas comforting, for if 
we do destroy ourselves, a superior 
model will he created, whereas accord¬ 
ing to the theory of evolution we are 
doomed. Darwin was tond of the quota¬ 
tion ‘Natura non lacit sal turn' (Nature 
does not make jumps). I wonder what 
he would have thought of the quantum 
theory! 

Murli Dhar Thvari 

Or. liu'uri is Reader and Head of the Physics 
Department . Carhwai University , Srinagar 
(Garhwai), UP 
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Once again, our students have secured the top positions at the 1984 l.l.T. 
JEE continuing our proud tradition of record-breaking results. 84 out of 
the first 100 ALL INDIA RANKS were bagged by our students led by 
Navin Budhiraja who secured the ALL INDIA FIRST RANK! 

42 of our students listed below, are ranked within the first ALL INDIA 50! 


Heartiest congratulations to all our successful students! 


Vi 
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# 



NAVIN BUOHIRAJA 


B S PRASAD 


) Sr M 
f ; no Name 



B ASHOK 
All India Sr 


1 Navin Budhiraja Bhilai 

2. B S Prasad Bhilai 

3 B Ashok Bangalore 

4. A J. Ganesh Madras < 

5. S V Krishnan Madras 

6. Sharat P Hegde New Delhi 

7 Ashish Gupta Denradun 

8 Narendra V Shenoy Bombay 

9. Pankaj Rohatgi New Delhi 

10 Dmesh H Katiyar Bombay 

11 I Ashok Vizag 

12 Dmesh Das Kharagpur 

13 Deepak Chandra Tushar Dehradun 

14 Manas Chandra Saksena Lucknow 

15 Manu Srivastava Modmagar 

16 Suresh Rao Mathura 

17 Rohit Sikka New Delhi 

18. R. Dileepan Pune 

19. R Sridharan Madras 

20 Naresh Chand Gupta Lucknow 

21. Rajesh Mansharamam Bombay 

Request for the 1985 course must be accompanied by 
a zerox copy ol the Std X (Board) marksheet 
For the 1986 course write to us in January 1985 



it a' fay. 




A J GANESH 


Anshul Gupta ‘ 
Dipankar Chatterji 
Sanjiv Narayan 
B S Anil Rao 
R Venkateswaran 
R Hari Prasad 
O N Babu Narayanan 
Rajeev R Rastogi 
Arul A Menezos 
Subrata Mitra 
Vipul M Shah 
Aniitabh B Smha 
H Venkatesh 
Vipul Kashyap 
V Natraj Kim 
Mayan Moudgill 
Sandeep Jam 
Sarangan D Padaikar 
Pawan Smha 
B R Bhargav 
Ramprasad B Josh* 
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S V KRISHNAN 


All India 
Rank 


New Delhi 

Calcutta 

New Delhi 

Bangalore 

Bombay 

Ranchi 

Kalpakkam 

Bombay 

New Delhi 

Calcutta 

Lucknow 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Lucknow 

Ambala 

Madras 

New Delhi 

Bombay 

Aurangabad 


Agrawal Classes 

LPsi Correspondence Division 

202 Prasad Chamheis Bombay 400 004 


Top-Ranking students almost always come from Agrawal Classes. 
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voyage of discovery! 
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TELL US 


... why TOUCH ME NOT’ shies away 


T HE Mimosa pudica plant popularly cal* 
led ‘touch me not' and lajavanti , lajama- 
ni. lajalu, etc. in some Indian languages is 
also known as the sensitive plant as it shows 
a very quick response to stimuli like touch 
and heat. Several weeds like Biophyium 
sensitivium. Dcsmanthus planus and a 
floating plant like Neptuma oleracea are 
aljfc known as sensitive plants But it is the 
touch me not' which has got maximum 
scientific attention. 

As a matter of fact all plants show some 
response, quick or slow to various external 
stimuli like light, water, gravity, heat and 
touch Stimulus is defined as the change in 
the environment Responses are expressed 
in two types of movements unicellular or 
colonial Mobile plants bodily move towards 
or away from the stimulus But higher 
plants which are rooted to one spot, re¬ 
spond merely by a curvature ot the stimu¬ 
lated part 

. All movements depend on the magnitude 
* of the stimuli and also on the irritability 1 
V and sensitivity of the protoplasm in the 
stimulated cells Health of the plant and the 
nourishment it gets also play their role m 
the expiessmn of movements The move¬ 
ment of curvature towards or away from a 
unidirectional stimulus is called a tropic 
movement If it is unrelated to the direction 
of stimulus, the movement is called a nastic 
movement Bending of a stem at its apex 
towards the light, coiling of a tendril 
around a support are examples ot tiopic 
movements and the opening of flower buds 
due to light, folding ot leaflets during 
nights are some examples of nastic move- 
t ments ‘Touch me not' shows similar nastic 
movements in response to mechanical sti¬ 
mulus like touch 

Mimosa pudica is a small herbaceous 
plant The stern and leaves are fully coated 
with hairs. The mam axis of the leaf hears a 
pair or two of pinnules and each pinnule 
bears some 10 to 20 pairs of small leaflets. 
The swollen stalk of the leaf (- petiole) is 
aiiled pulvmus Even the bases ol the stalks 
of pinnules and leaflets f= pctiolule) are 
swollen and act as. the pulvmus (Fig I) 
If anv part ot Mimosa leaf is touched, the 
stimulus is conducted to the base of the 
subjected pinnules and then to other pin¬ 
nules If the stimulus is of slightly greater 
magnitude, its effect is carried right up to 
the main pulvmus of the leaf and the 
response is shown by the entire leaf The 
ffiovement in Mimosa is rapid and response 
is seen in a second or two. The stimulated 
leaflets and pinnules close up in pairs and 
droop down in succession from the tip 



hasewaids If the stimulus is strong enough 
it affects e\en the mam pulvmus of the leaf. 
Thus the entire leal gets affected and bends 
downwards. The process begins with the 
folding ot the leaflets followed by the 
folding of the pinnules in pairs and ends 
with the bending of the entire leaf 
This movement is caused by dilfeiential 
changes of turgor on two sides ot the 
pulvmus which show different types of 
cellular organisation The lowei half shows 
thin walled loosely arranged parenchyma¬ 
tous cells with several large intercellular 
spaces wheicas the upper half has paren¬ 
chymatous cells whic.li are Comparatively 
thick walled and u»mpacll\ arranged with 
smaller and fewer intercellular spaces 
On stimulation, a senes changes hike 
place at the cellular level m these parcnchy 
matous cells Water from the cells ol the 
lowei halt ol the pulvmus moves out to Ihe 
intercellular spaces, resulting m a tall ot 
turgor in these cells Cells on the upper half 
of the pulvmus become more tuigid hv 
absorbing this watei from the intercellular 
spaces and consequently are m a stretched 
condition whereas the cells of the lower hall 
become flaccid The weight of the leaflets 
and pinnules presses the petiole downward, 
the flaccid cells shrink and the leaf droops 
Eventually, the cells of the lower half resorb 
water from the surrounding, become turgid 
and the leaf returns to its normal position. 


This pulvmus activity depends on the 
hydration and dehydration ol proteins pre¬ 
sent m the cells It is presumed that 
adenosine triphosphate iatpi provides the 
necessary energ\ It is also suggested that 
the whole mechanism operates under the 
influence of some hormones produced in 
the stimulated part and which travel to the 
pulvmus through the wlem Perhaps, some 
osmoticallv aitive substance, piohably 
potassium ions escape imm the cells into 
the mtcrcelluldi spaces This results in the 
contiaction ol the stretched ceil walls to 
toiu sonic waler of the cell sap outside. 
Once !hc ‘tm.ulm is removed, this active 
suhslanre leenteis the cell sap increasing 
the osiiMtic piessine «*t the (ell sap Conse¬ 
quently the velh lesmh watei hom the 
surrnundiNe mleicrliiiliii .pans and he 
come turgid 

I here ale .. number »»t hxpofheses to 
explain the phenomenon but it is universal¬ 
ly agree cl that tor 'link* reason or (he other 
the lowei hall of the puKinus loses water, 
tlie celh bee ■ unc llacud and the part 
droops vich type ol nastic movement, 
brought about in response to the external 
.stimulus of much is called scismunjstic 
movement 

Manohar M. Moghe 

Dr 'Itttjhe o Head, Depot t men/ ut Dmh my ,S V 
&'■ LS Putkar Calhye, UurujtHm linntboy 
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GOOSEBERRY 
PRICKING MACHINE 



Fig. 1: Internal structure of the machine 


I NDIAN gooseberries (amlas) are often 
used to prepare delicious jams and pick¬ 
les. However pricking them for this purpose 
can be hazardous in the absence of a 
convenient tool. The machine described 
below works efficiently to prick gooseber¬ 
ries on a large scale. 

The machine consists of four movable 
plates and a perforated cylinder with a thick 
lining. The plates fitted with needles of 
definite dimension are placed around the 
cylinder Every plate is connected with a 
separate crank which has a pinion on its 
shaft. A chain connects all four pinions (see 
Fig. 2) thus connecting the four crank¬ 
shafts with each other It one crankshaft is 
rotated with the help of a handle, all foui 
rotate simultaneously. 

How it works 

The machine is placed on an inclined 
surface The cranks are rotated using the 
handle and simultaneously the gooseberries 
are diopped from the top of the cylinder 
(see Fig 11 The plates begin to move to and 
fro. The needles penetrate through the 
holes in the cylinder jnd prick gooseberries 
passing through it 

The needles aie i (instructed in such a 
way that whpn they are inside the cylinder, 
there is a gap o! the size of an average 
gooseberry nut between them And when 
they are completely out of the inner surface 
of the cylinder, their tips continue to 
remain inserted in the thick wall of the 
cylinder. 




The machine offers the following advan¬ 
tages. 

1. The machine can prick about 100 
gooseberries in the same time (three 
minutes) that it takes to prick a 
gooseberry manually. 

2. During manual pricking there are 
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chances that the juice spatters to the eyes 
and causes irritation. The machine solves 
this problem as it is covered from all the 
sides. 

3. The possibility of injuring oneself with 
knives, forks or needles used for manual 
pricking is eliminated by the machine. 

Manoj Kumar PataiAya 

Mr. Patoiriya is editor of Vigyanpuri. a popular 
Hindi science magazine, and has several inten¬ 
tions to his credit. 
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Pilots get 
new eyes 

A PILOT can now concentrate on his 
flying withoUt having to look down 
at the instruments in the cockpit A 
micro.head-up display (Hunt system in¬ 
corporated in eyeglasses by Hubert Up¬ 
ton of Bell Helicopter Texbran, in the 
US, enables a pilotto 'see* his instru¬ 
ments without looking at them. Super¬ 
imposed on his view are vital Instrument 
readings such as airspeed, altitude, com¬ 
pass heading and artificial horizon. 

The new eyeglasses work like the fixed 
hud system found in modem jet fighters. 
But their., advantage is that the image 
appears wherever the pitot looks. The 
glasses could be conveniently used by 
civilian pitots as they are light andless 
costly than a fixed hud. 

A fibre-optic ribbon transmits the 
information to be displayed to a tiny 
mirror at the centre of one eyeglass lens. 
Tlie mirror, only one mm in diameter, is 
too small to be seen, but reflects the 
image into the pilot’s eye, creating the 
illusion that the readings are projected 
in front of the eyes. 

Originally developed for helicopter 
pilots, the micro-HUD glasses have many 
other ingenious applications. A surgeon 
could watch his patient's vital signs 
without moving his head. An engineer 
or tab-technician couid check on instru¬ 
ment readings while totally concentrat- ' 
Ing on his work. Even physically hand¬ 
icapped persons could benefit from, these 
glasses. A sound-sensitive version, con¬ 
verting speech to symbols, could enable* 
«• deaf person to “read” another's lips 
without, even looking at them. 









MIND, 
ORDER, 
ENERGY. 


Which Governs the 
■ t) Universe and You? 


^Vhat lies behind all existence? Is every- 
’thing a product of supernatural design? 
Are humans shifted about by an arbitrary 
will like pieces on a chessboard? Or does 
a stupendous energy, without reference 
*o purpose, bring about a ceaseless trans¬ 
formation from atoms to stars and to life 
itself? 

Mind — Order —Energy—may these not 
be summed up in one word: Conscious¬ 
ness ? Behind all a Universal Conscious¬ 
ness . impersonal, eternal. It composes the 
order of matter, the sensitivity of life, and 
that personal awareness that is Self . 

This is a new age! It is time to recon¬ 


cile science, philosophy, and mysticism. 
Truth is found in unifying .all experience 
and knowledge that man has acquired— 
no longer must man be dealt with sepa¬ 
rately with prejudice or preference. 

ACCEPT THIS FREE BOOK 
For a frank, fascinating presentation of a 
rational personal philosophy of life that 
dispels superstition and obsolete tradi¬ 
tions, write for the free book The Master y 
of Life. It is presented by the Rosicru- 
cians (not a religion), a worldwide cul¬ 
tural society. Through this book thou¬ 
sands have learned how they may acquire 
a fuller life. 


Please use this coupon 
oi ivnte to 
SCRIBE* KIR 

S/Be 

ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 


San Jose, California 95191 U.S.A. 

* (NOT A RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION) 

( 


Scribe KIR 

The ROSICRUCIAN ORDER < AMORC) 

San Jose, California 95191 U.S.A. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me the free book The Mastery of life. I 
wish to learn more about Self and its cosmic relation- 
ship and how I may benefit therefrom. 

Name ... .... . 

Address. . 

City....State. . 

(PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 


“PLEASE i—d eoapon via airmail—w« rapty by airmail.” 
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SKY IN JULY 1984s 

All planets assembling In the evening sty 
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soon over Uir Indian subcontinent, July 
and August wilt tie the worst in the season 
for any good sky-watching. Unfortunately. 
It is in July and August of this year that all 
the nine planets are going to assemble in 
the evening sky. in one extreme, there will 
stay Venus, closest to the Sun, and Jupitei 
in the other, measuring an arc of about UG 
degrees, By the end of July, Mercury will be 
seen very dose to Regulus in Leo, Vinos 
about IS degrees below Mercury, that is, 
somewhoy between Cancer and Leo. Mars 
will be pttetnt high up in the south by 


will shine daxzlingly over the constellation 
Sagittarius in the southeast, Saturn wHi 
still he found in the right half of Libra. 
Uranus will be in SeoifHus, Neptune in 
Sagittarius, and Pluto it* Virgo, it will be 
very difficult to see them even with a good, 
pair of binoculars* 

Venus will begin to reappear In the 
evening sky with the naked lye from about 
July 25th onwanl About MteiiWtw jnlL 
the local sunset, Venus wftl bnri& bevidole 
to the naked eye ofcty*ab 0 ut foup gegngg 
above,the point dNfent thfe Stmwttlhiwe 


evening og^kiMl! &*&»* lo,tw-knf ft 
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A Quality Product by HINDUSTAN 
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Close-up is for close-ups 

Singing under (lie umbrella < m a ram\ 
day,.sharing smiles . sharing gtxxl limes And 
you’re confident because you've used Close up 

Transparent, red ('lose up’s two super 
whiteners leave your teeth their whitest and its 
special mouthwash keeps your breath its freshest. 

So, smile a close up smile and stay confident, 
because alter all, Close up is for close ups 



a quality product by Hindustan Lever The Toothpaste and Mouthwash in One 
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Close-up is for close-ups 

Singing under the umbrella on a lamv 
day, sharing smiles . shanng g» x x.1 times And 
you’re confident because you've used ('lose up. 

Transparent,red Close ups two supet 
whiteners leave your teeth their whitest and its 
special mouthwash keeps \our breath its freshest 

So, smile a close up smile and stay confident, 
because after all,Close up is for close-ups. 



A quality product by Hindustan Lever 


The Toothpaste and Mouthwash in One 



JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
TRAINED PERSONNEL 

Train yourself through 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

• LARGEST CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE IN INDIA • CAREER ORIENTED COURSES • OVER 
45 TEARS’ EXPERTISE • HAS HELPED OVER A MILLION AMBITIOUS MEN AND WOMEN 


i I A.M.I.E. (INDIA). A.H.I.MECH.E. (INDIA). A.M.I.I CHEM.E.. A.M.AE.S.I. A S.E. 

(LONDON). N.P.C. SUPERVISORS A l.l.T. ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 

DIPLOMA Course* In MECHANICAL ENGG., Mechanical Draughtsmanship. ARCHITECTURE. CIVIL 
CNGG OvarsNfi (Rldgt. A Roads), AUTOMOBILE ENGG., Dlatal Engg., ELECTRICAL ENGG. A 
ELECTRONICS. Electrical Supervision. RADIO ENGINEERING, TRANSISTOR RADIO ENGG.. 

Television. TELEVISION MAINTENANCE A SERVICING. REFRIGERATOR SERVICING, Chemical 
E* 4 t, Industrial Chemistry. PETROLEUM TECH.. Rubber Tech., AUTOCODER PROGRAMMING. 
ijputmr P rogramming IBM 340. TEXTILE MANUFACTURE A Textile Technology, 

I Tools and Bits supplied for Radio Engg. and Transistor Radio Engf. coursei | 

COMMERCES CERT A.I.I.B.. D.COM. (Accounts A Income Tax). D.COM. (Banking), D.COM. (Comp. 

Sec ). D COM. (Costing). D COM.fBusiness Org ). A.C.S. (India) A C.A. ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS: 

DIPLOMA Courses in ACCOUNTANCY, Cost Accountanry. BANKING. Income Tax Practice, 

Company Secretaryship. BUSINESS TRAINING, Salesmanship. PERSONAL SECRETARYSHIP, 

Pitman's Shorthand. GOOD ENGLISH. College English, BUSINESS LETTERS. German. French. Russian, 

JOURNALISM. Psychology, Personality Development A COMMERCIAL ART. 

MANAGEMENT I D.B.M. (I.M.C.), A.I.A.M. EXAMINATIONS. 

DIPLOMA Courses in BUSINESS. MGT.. Sales Mgt., MARKETING 
MGT., Office Mgt., Advertising, INDUSTRIAL MGT . Purchase Mgt. 

MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANCY. Eaport Mgt., MATERIALS 56/BIO, P.O.Box 1025,Ilf,D. N. Road. Bombay 400021 



our FREE CAREER GUIDE 

will help you select 
the right course. ACT NOW 
Write today, send coupon, come partonatty or 
telephone 256755 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 


MGT , Business Administration A SCIENTIFIC MGT. (for Junior A 
Senior Executives) Also Executive Secretaryship 

We are officially recognised training centra for Cert. A.I.I.B.. 

--(IMC) 


D.Com. (IMC) A D.B.M. 


C) Examinations. 


}. 


* ALSO EXPERT COACHING FOR BANK PROBATIONARY OFFICERS' EXAM 
* BANK CLERICAL EXAM * APTITUDE TEST FOR DBM (IMC) EXAM 



STHE BRITISH INSTITUTES. 

■66/BIO. P.o. Boa I02S. 35*. D. N Road, Bombay 400031 

ISend me i FREE Prospectus m the SUB)EC T 

{Name Education 
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BOOMING HOTEL INDUSTRY MEANS 
PLENTY 
OF JOBS 

-FOR 
QUALIFIED 
PERSONS 


Study 

HOTEL RECEPTION 
X CATERING 
MANAGEMENT 
HOTEL A 
CATERING MGT. 


withICS the Pioneers in Postatl Tuition 

Other Jisteresting courses: Business Management, Sales Management. Public 
Relations. Storekeeping. Purchase Officer's. Accounting A Auditing, Private 
Secretary s. Shorthand. Good Engliah, Advanced English. Business Correa- 
pondence. Dressmaking, Pattern Cutting A Designing, Practical Photogra¬ 
phy, Interior Docoratlon. Beauty Cara end Personality, Etiquette A Enter¬ 
taining, Free Lance Journalism, Short Story Writing. TV Set ipt Writing, 
Commarcial Art. Oil Painting, Fine Arc, Electrical Engineering, Electronics, 
Radio and T V Servicing. Transistor Servicing, Automobile Engineering, Civil 
Engineering, Clvil k Draughtsmanship, Architecture, Computer Engineering 
Plastic Technology, Textiles. Refrigeration I Airconditioning. Welding 
Write today, send coupon, cease personally or telephone 2M7S5 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

66/D 10, UCO Bank Bldg ,HutetmaChowk,P.O.Box IVII .Bombay 400021 

fiSTi rnatiVnaT correspondence schools 

>60/01.0, UCO Bank Bldg,, Hucalma Chowk, P.O. Box lfll,Bombay 400031 
J Send me a FREE Prospectus in the SUBJECT .... 

jNsma . .... . Education. 

^ '£4dress.. . . . . __ . . . 
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NOW! SPEAK ENGLISH 

correctly, fluently 


through 

B.I. LANGUAGES 
INSTITUTE 



Achieving success u»n t 
that easy You may 
have brilliant ideas but 
if you are not able to 
put them across accu¬ 
rately and clearly, you 
never get the attention 
you deserve Fluency of languaqe makes to success your journey 
less difficult 

This is where B I LANGUAGES INSTITUTE comes iri The wide 
range of BBC English Courses are specially designed to suit mriivi 
dual needs Each c ourse comprising cassettes and books, contains 
everything you need to learn the English language, to speak fluently, 
to understand and lo feel perfectly at home with native speakers 
English fot all levels-Beginners Intermediate, Advanced and spe¬ 
cialized rourses for Exporters, Doctors, Scientists & for those who 
seek jobs Abroad Also available other foreign languaqe courses- 
German, Arabic, Spanish, J panose, Russian, Chinese, Greek, Italian 
etc and Hindi & Urdu (Shortly) __ 

for r/mnih write today tend coupon or romr / j ton* fly nt telophono S r iti7‘> r > 

B I LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 

5G I 2 UCO Drink Hldg Dor ■ r nun urn 159 0 N Knit Hi mhay 400 023 
Blanches 13/IAGovi Place Fail Calcutta 700 069 tel 7J8/47 
13 Peryafl*ni Behind Fmplo/mini tachanq* New Delhi 110 007 lei 374443 261790 
9'1D Agurchand Mansion 150 Mount Rued Media*' COO 002 Tel 818*51 83847 
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COMPUTER CALL 


ADMISSION 
NOTIFICATION ^ 


JOB ORIENTED DIPLOMA 
COMPUTER COURSES 


HMdOfVlM 

BDPS/ITI 

103, Hind Raiasthen Bldg 
Dadesaheb Phalke Road 
Oadar Eaat 
BOMBAY'400 014 
Tel No 448422 
BDPS/ITI 

Krishna Cinema Building 
1st Floor, Shivaji Chowk 

KALVAN - 421301 

BDPS/ITI 

Alankar Cinema Building 

Near Railway Station 

POONA -411001 

B D P S 'I T I 

Mathura 

Wowrey Lane 

Shivaji Road 

NASIK - 422 001 

BDPS/ITI 

Dhanwatay Ashram 

Malviya Road 

Sitabuldi 

NAGPUR -12 

0 D P S 'I T I 

Dr Bansod's Compound 

1st floor, Maltekdi Road 

Near Central Bus Station 

AMRAVATI 

OUPS 111 

Goeta Niwas 

Rajurkar Building 

Maidan Aad 

AHMEDNAGAR 

B D H S rlTI 

24 A, Woods Rodd 

Opp Midrasa Allam 

MADRAS 000002 

Tel No Ml27b 

B DPS i n 

No 7 Patiabirama Pillai 

Stroet 

Tennur 

imCHI-020017 


B.D.P.S. Invites Applications For Admission 
For Following Diploma Courses in Computer Programming Systems. 


Advanced Computer Programming 


Cobol Programming 


Basic Programming 


Fortran Programming 


Pascal Programming 


Data Base Management 


Word Processing 


Console Operations 


Data Entry Operations 


We have 15 Computers in our laboratories, 
which are exclusively used for practical training 
to our students. _ 

We have Overseas Recruitment Division, 
registered by the Govt, of India. 

Successful candidates will be short listed for 
possible appointments in big organisations. 

JOIN BDPS BECAUSE BDPS IS THE BEST 





M CONTACT 

1 B.D.P.S. FOR A URTHER Of TAILS 

1 BUREAU OF DATA 

PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


B 0 P S I TI 
First Floor 

246, Naickor New Street 
MADURAI 
B D P S 'I T I 
1 at Floor RS Building 
141 Rangdi Gowder Street 
COIMBATORE-841 001 
BDPS-ITI 
81, Cherry Road 
Opp PWD Office 
Near Reserve Linn 
Kurnarasamypatly 
SALEM -636 007 
BDPS in 
No 17,1st Floor 
South Car Street 
Tirunolvell. Town 
T1RUNELVELU - 627 008 
I T I 

No 1. A Perundurai Rond 
Opp SalhydMoorfhy 
Hospital 

New Ravi Theatre 
ERODE-038 008 
BD»S I TI 
No 17, East Cross iload 
Gandhi Nagar 
VELLORE • 032008 
(T Nadu I 


BDPS/ITI 
No 8 Victoria Road 
Near Heed Post Office 
TUT1CORIN 
(T Nadu ) 

BDPS I T 1 
89 Ganrihiyadiqdl St 
KUMBAKONAM - 612 001 
BDPSilTI 

157 Kamatrhi Amman Koil 
St 

Opposite Kandan Theatre 
PONDICHERRY -605 001 
BDPS IT I 
72 5th Cross Road 
Gandhi Nagar 
BANGALORE - *90 009 
Tel No 26414 
BDPSilT I 
25 9th Mam. 3rd Block 
Jayanagar 

BANGALORE-560 011 

BDPS IT I 
B73. Narayana Sashn Rd 
Opp Mahadeswara Temple 
MYSORE-670 004 


BDPS IT I 

Above New Udyaya Cafe 
Near Soora| Circle 
Railway Station Road 
Robertsonpet 
KOLAR GOLD FIELDS 
BDPS IT I 
Dinkor Building 
Vidya Nagar 
Main Road • 1 
HUBLI - 600 021 
0 D P S I TI 
Shivayan 

Opp Lingrai College 
College Road 
BELGAUM - 590 001 
B D P SI T I 
Bharat Building 
Room No 40, 3rd Floor 
K S Reo Cross Road 
MANGALORE -675 001 
BDPS ITI 
89, Brahmin Street 
Above Arvind Gen Agencies 
BELLARY-6B3101 
ITI 

4th Floor, Vellho Bldg 
Near Municipal Garden 
PANJBM-GOA 


ITI 

3rd Floor, Dwaraka Bldg 
Near Cine Lata 
MARGAON • GOA 
403801 
ITI 

Melquiedes Building 
Behind Judicial Court 

VA8CO-OA-GAMA GOA 

ITI 

Shankar Building 
Below Poornima Lodge 
Ansa Bhatt 
MAPUSA • GOA 
B D P S 'I r I 
Parvathi Mandiram 
Near Dairv Farm 
Pattom 

TRIVANDRUM 895004 

Tel no 65651 
BDPS/ITI 
10/415E 

Moideen Palli Road 
NearCorp Bus Stand 
CALICUT - 673 001 
BDPS/ITI 
38'80, Convent Road 
Near Convent Junction 
Ernakulam 
COCHIN-6B2011 
B D P S I T I 
3rd Floor 

J38 Chandralok Building 
Office Complex. S D Road 
SECUNDERABAD • 500 003 
BDPSJTI 
12 3-234 SunnappaSf 
2nd Floor 

TMUPATI ■ 817 501 

B D P S 1 TI 

3rd Floor, Above Dona Bank 
Opp M S University 
BARODA - 390 005 
BDPSilTI 
C/oSt Xavier's English 
High School 
Khasmahal, Tatanaqar 
JAMSHEDPUR 
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There must be a good reason why a vast 
majority of those who take coaching and join 
Banks in India as Probationary Officers 

are NSB students. 


lUSS&d"! 


ft 


EXAMS 






NATIONAL 

SCHOOL OF BANKING 

Indian Education Society Campus 
Ash Lane (Babrekar Mars) 

Off Gokhale Road, (North) 

Dadar, Bombay 400 098 

Phone 466280 Grams BANKSCHOOL 


mm 


Obviously t 

Our un-matched 
Specialisation and Expertise. 

Take, for instance, the results of last year s 
PO exams held throushout the country A 
majority of students who were called for 
interviews for the post of Probationary 
Officers were NSB students 

This is possible only because of NSB's 
professional commitment in covering 
exhaustively all subjects for objective and 
descriptive tests through specialised 
practice papers and books 

A continuous research in past exams and 
on-going programme of preparing typical 
exam questions have also contributed to 
our present pre-eminence as the Central 
Institute for Bank Recruitment training in 
India today 

Success-oriented students join the NSB 
Courses and benefit immensely from them 
The same opportunity is also open to you 
So enroll now to reap a rich harvest of a 
rewarding career in India's fast growing 
Banking industry 


NSB 


the only specialised 

Bank Recruitment Training Institute 

in the country! 


JOIN OUR BANK RECRUITMENT PROBATIONARY OFFICERS COURSE AND PREPARE FULLY FOR THE 
NATIONALISED BANKS AND THE FORTHCOMING STATE BANK F.O. EXAMS 
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Manufacturers: 

BICRON CORPORATION. USA 


1) X-Ray Datactors 

2) Daltalina Datactors 

3) Monolina Integral Assemblies 

4) MUItiline Ruggedized Detectors 

5) Geoline Detectors for Oilwell logging and 
Airborne Survey 

6) Orgnnic Scintillotor: 
a) Plastic b) Liquid 

for Spectroscopy Applications 

BICRON ANNOUNCES HEALTH PHYSICS 
INSTRUMENTS. 

_ For Furlhtr DbU iIs Ploaso Contact: 

ELECTFOUC EfTTERPRISES 

216, Regal Industrial Estate Acharya Donde Marg, 
Sewree. Bombay-400015- 
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MAS/84/5042 


3500SA 


FAST WAVEFORM ANALYZERS 

Repetitive or transient signals digitized and averaged at high speed 
with the flexibility and storage of a digital computer. 



wm 


• Sampling rates to 200 MHz 

• Highspeed averaging 

• Wide dynamic range 

• Modular expandability 

• Light pan and dedicated keys for setup a 
e Programmable In BASIC and FORTRAN 

• Controls any CAMAC (IEEE-5831 modulo 

Manufacturer* : 


LeCroy 


ItyQft-C 
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M W mamthaf ** fk* mds imnu jMh k t Autifhfahmmm amfmmekag fts 

ffyytirifiiiV ffi jp ■ 

rftimt U ff i fftfflr unrfr t n fanm rr i ' 

ffcj nmfcrfi nr ftinrrfi to fftr iHMHihni if hfH t§ imifnfarfi : 

Tba MkaiHi aw* the JeumaBats of gMagia to seoeatioaatlem y 
taping mm stow on Impact rather As accuracy. ML rrbudttc I 
JVMVftal Mtf pffcfiflp joanmltm tut ftktMfy ydunf ht m? conot#* 

RBREWt WW HI flM P Bf pmnm RT HI Rwm NMVV IMPf MW A W0gtT 

stsadbA dm sttostfsm Is tut very dti/eronL 

n# Amorim* ebemkst hotonify it mmUh# seed 4 Asm 
parshdeat reports Ast knee appeared k As press or teMaha times on ; 
dtob, add tain or hove Canal. By emphasising tbsos issnes, A ms hit, * 

Ik i w awfr D i feat An* cmMty «/ s d toHW ft ■ 

hmmoMrio am! sttw sweets hr (be tkUs of piddle bsoMh tod welfare wOe 
constituted. Its report* which ww recently released, aAoaM, A addition to 
mUq kteeeatiag nutty, jraMt gutdsUoos to all concerned. 

The report Is certainty not unanimous. None other then the Chatman 
has tiled o A sea ti n g not*. But the eoooousus Is that considering As 
c ons tra i nts under which they have to perform, , the newsmen have done i 
cesnmtndshk Job k reporting tb* risks. The group neognhod that An 
JouomBoto bun tbs onorous took of afmptftykg complex tachoohgkal 
Info r m *M w ridded si Hum with hw aut abk jargon and that too wtihnut 
sHppkg am As Aadt has. Although As possibility of a psnoaal and/or 
Institutionalbias toanalho totsfty rukdout, At argument that Joumallats 
should rahsk horn or damouatnte gmtor nstndut to nportiag As 0 
offsets, dsagars or Adam was re j e ct ed bp As molarity. 

I ids kwtpekt ussds to hs strssssd hs As coatsxt of our soda! 
structure. WBh As pubtic hugely uninitiated and even apathetic, It la loti to 
As assoAsn of As famrih sstats to osako psoph smrs usd tafsm Am ! 
proparty. That this skndd hs dsns lasu objoctive and responsible manner ■ 
no sans JoumoHst would dapy. Tbs oafycoasidsntion should b* the good ] 
of As away. 

But It is taskr ssU Aaa dona. To achieve this goal a bsttar r ap port ] 
has to be sotobMabed between scientists and Journalists. Tba Journalists 
have to kohi to respect tba knots caution on the put of the scientists sad 
Arir tendency to tah fa term* of probsMHties rather Aaa eertriatko. On 
As ptlwr.bandj these should not be stretched by sckatlsts to bsooate 
ovemticent or secretive. They also twee to appreciate that tbs Jeonwtisk 
too hove a code of ethics aBtek different hem tba one Huy adhere to. 

The primary function of the /ness Is to inform, perhaps suggest the 
pahllc a stand M should adopt, but not coerce It Into accepting that dew. 
TUs dees not hapty, however, that the task of informing should not ko 
done wi tho ut fear. 
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UNSAFE 

CONTAINERS 

The article “How safe are food contain¬ 
ers?” (May, 1984, page 41) says—alumi¬ 
nium utensils are not harmful. Are they? 
Recently, there has been a controversy 
about the role of aluminium (American 
Health , 2. 5, 48-54, Sept/Oct. 1983). U has 
been shown that aluminium has a major 
role in Alzheimers’ disease and causes 
colitis in some individuals. Hence, alumi¬ 
nium utensils cannot be considered entirely 
harmless, especially when Indian cooking 
often involves the use of acidic medium. 

B. BOWONDER 

Chairman, 

Contra for Energy Ewt & Tech, 

Administrative Staff College of 
BeUa, Vista. Hyderabad S00475 


Harnessing the enzymes 

This refers to our article ‘Harnessing the 
Enzymes’ (June, 1984) Some inaccuracies 
have crept in during the editorial proces¬ 
sing of the article. These are as follows: 

The statements in the box (p. 57) which 
are not entirely correct are: (a) the enzymes 
are not only involved in “breaking big 
molecules into smaller ones”, but they can 
also synthesise larger molecules from smal¬ 
ler ones, such as proteins, polysaccharide, 
nucleic acids, etc., and (b) para 2, a 
particular enzyme can react only with a 
specific substrate and not with “particular 
kind of substance, or a group of closely 
related substances”. 

P. 58, under “Immobilisation techni¬ 
ques”, para 2: The sentence reads “The solid 
support is provided by ion-exchangers like 
charcoal, silica gel, glass beads plastic-like 
resins, etc.” The word like should be deleted 
so that it will not give an eironeous 
statement. 

P. 59, middle column, para 2: the sent¬ 
ence reads “Thus, starch can be attached to 
glucose by the use of a single enzyme like 
glucoamylase In fact glucoamylase causes 
breakdown of starch to give rise to glucose 
molecules. The word “attached” can be 
replaced by “converted”. 

C. B. NADKAHNI 

Mead. Ben hemistry dt food 
Technology Divumn t 
Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, 

TVombay-Bombay 400 085 

Aeromodelling 

The article 'Build your Aeroplane and My 
(March, 1984) by Sylvestoi Lobo is, I am 
afraid, sketchy and too simple to evoke 
much enthusiasm in persons, especially 
those who never had any idea that a thing 
called aeromodelling exists. Moreover, it is 


not so simple and easy as it sounds/reads for 
one to get started, as my own experience 
shows. 

The problems begin at the very begin¬ 
ning: where to look for more information or 
assistance. Add to it the lack of availability 
of kits and their (sometimes) high costs— 
even for the simpler glider kits and the 
control-line ones. Forget the radio- 
controlled models they are for the blessed 
ones. They are prohibitively costly! A 3/4 
channel transmitter unit alone costs 
around Rs. 5000, not to speak of the 
receiver, servos, etc. 

Even if one gets a model, the finishing is 
a problem. The kit’s quality is sometimes 
downright rotten. Want some spares or bits 
and pieces to your system/model? Forget it. 
It is easier to replace the whole set! 

My own interest was kindled by a couple 
of old issues of Radiomodeller—a British 
magazine. Their supply in* Hyderabad is 
unpredictable and erratic, and there are no 
such Indian publications. The smae is de¬ 
funct and non-existent for all practical 
purposes. The shops that are supposed to 
cater for aeromodellers are ill-equipped and 
useless. 

The ncc air wing? They are not interested 
in hobnobbing with or teaching to a rank, 
outsider. And never count on mail order 
services nf the manufacturing dealers. My 
repeated letters to the Jodhpur/Calcutta 
concerns could not even elicit an acknow¬ 
ledgement. My attempts to correspond with 
other aeromodellers, Indian and foreign, 
proved to be equally futile. 

So, some of my chuck, catapult glider 
kits and control-lme models are now safely 
in the attic, even without a hope to be 
finished—unless some ‘real 1 aeromodeller 
who goes through this letter feels like 
helping me. 

RAJA COPAL 

Kuluvkurthi S09 324 
Andhra Pradesh 

Attention UDCT alumni 

The Department of Chemical Technolo¬ 
gy. University of Bombay. (UDCT) is celebrat¬ 
ing its Golden Jubilee from 4th August 
1984. A series of prog’ immes, like plenary 
lectures, seminars and symposia in various 
branches of technology and chemical en¬ 
gineering, alumni get-together and other 
celebrations are planned for the Golden 
Jubilee Year. 

We wish to reach our alumni for their 
active participation in the Golden Jubilee 
programmes. The Jubilee will also be used 
to institute programmes for the future 



where active and sustained co-operation of 
the alumni is desired. The alumni and past 
staff members of the Department may 
furnish details such as, name, year of 
receiving degree, branch of study, career 
profile and other relevant information to 
Prof. D. V. Rege, Director, udct, Matunga, 
Bombay-400 019. 

K. K. TIWARI 


Convener. Holden Juhtke Celebrations. 
IIDCT, Bombay 


Lead in auto exhausts 


The article “Lead m auto exhausts” by 
R. N. Khandekar (April, 1984) made an 
interesting reading. The problem is taking 
its own toll, and we arc helpless spectators. 
Our metropolitan cities are highly polluted 
with lead pollution due to heavy traffic and 
lack of alternative traffic outlets. 

The author has, however, ignored to 
discuss the situation in Russia, and the 
protective measures used by that country. 
Roads with heavy traffic are provided with 
alternative traffic diverting outlets and 
automatic indicator units alongside the 
roads, signalling the concentration of 
smoke and noise generated by automobile 
exhausts. If the concentration of smoke and 
noise is high at any place, especialy at 
pentagons, then the traffic is signalled to 
stop, and diverted. This greatly minimises 
noise and lead pollution. 


Mterobtotogy & Physiology Lab 
Dep a rtment of Botany, 

Saugor t/nwersity, 

Sagar.M P. 


N. K. SAKSENA 
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?h new Ubr i«M Mf leaf fftNfe v 

t 

The kfflerroboftwt here j 

OOBOTS capable oOalUng people am 
Ivin the makmg[ it?theUS,Aprototype 
of one such machine Was completed! 
recently by Robot Defence System* «f k 
T hornton, Coigrada , vi 

The killer rtthtyja* been named Jfaj 
Prowler (pro grm i l fei te ratjcft oW erw r 1 ? .: 
with logicwi Vnetay afe p wt eK It efS 
mobile robotic safafyy, resembling a 
miniature tank cgtoppad wifli micro* 
computer*, artificial intelligence soft¬ 
ware and distance ranging sensors. 
Buyers can specify the season nut 
weaponry and whether the robot wi8 
regime human tumbufem (Barn % re¬ 
mote nteftfeytng station) to open 8m, 

ndbgis» ^agk^ aagnt^ x , 


irers, will be ideal to patrol alrfiekb, 
Hfy bases,’"pipelines, palaces, etc 
Identify the intruded. Several Vfest 
p countries have shown interest in 
new product 


: fleii ^mmavtor 


i »TWE efficacy of a pulsed magnetic 
I field In the treatment of non-uniting 
feXCtures wes tested successfully in the 
UK recently. 

Ittwnts wife fractures of the tibia 
Which had not united for at least fig 
* ‘Wadi* urn* chosen. They were randomly 
afifateM either an active or a dummy 
;*tMgnetic Bald simulator, Their lags 


'«aaBy imMk. Scientists am hi 
ipqrforing the potential of otiwrfe 
<for«r; what is true of rice may wt}! 
,tnfe of wheat, maim, sorghum 


1 Wefe jjeept in foB-tength plaster for MJ 
wait, Tha results shewed feat fertecfeoamfel 
p IM* Uf feu trine patents with worMgf | 
ji uw hfaH and in five of the senate j 
’jpKttntewffiidumfoy 
^ + th» magnetic field therapy was/ 
ahteng several other techniques tried to' 
ifelfefeimhfoQdflowtotheinjumdlower' 
jSoftheaifekandthekg. TW* part of 
, Wkhedrlt jaforfy supplied with blood ■ 
" mgj^Atamsufe&wctumdbofwtfegtQ ! 
‘ Mytagaftarandde mag ediigamyiteifo 
feUNfet cured 1 as desired, 
v i 1m therapy involves the adheted ht^nfo 
’ m fig placed In a large magnetic a>U.- 
Wbea an electric current flows through 
me cod, the mcgnftic field produced 
Emulates a corresponding small dec- 
fete currant in the bone and surround¬ 
ing tissues. 

flbMlfthivu^ 
arthritis virus 

rtfiHEMCE always pays A tissue taken 
1 mom than a decade ago from a 
rheumatoid arthritis patient by Car) 
Codxeskt, a microbiologist at Eli Lilly 
Research Laboratories in the US, has 
now helped researchers to identify a 
virus that may cause the crippling 
tome. 

Codwski had taken the tissue with 
tile intention of identifying the virus 
But he could not for nine long years He 
met Robert Simpson, a Rutgers Univer¬ 
sity virologist, m 1979 who agieed to 
examine the sample with his co-workers. 

On examination it was discovered that 
the agent, which they call RA-1. is 
similar to parvoviruses — a family of 
virus rarely found in humans. When it 








wto fetfcctad into mice, the animals 
4*yeJ6(tad iymptoms similar to those of 
h itiMfM6id arthritis, such as stunted 
growth, crippled Jimbs and curved 
•tyfttet. An immune response to RA-1 
virus was found when mice were in- 
jected with tissue of other rheumatoid 
arthritis patients. 

'i Researchers are not yet sure whether 
ij the new discovery will lead to a vaccine 
because parvovirus do not grow well in 
cell cultures. .However, the discovery 
itself is a major breakthrough m the 
search for a vaccine against a disease 
that keeps five per cent of the world 
population crippled at any given time. 

Stinger missiles foil to 
‘sting* 

T HE sale of stinger missiles to Saudi 
Arabia by the Reagan Administration 
has no military significance according to 
a recent report by Claudia Wright in the 
New Statesman . The Stinger is a hand¬ 
led missile that can protect oil instalfa- 
tioUs from air attacks. 

The Stinger was developed in the late 
1970’s by the General Dynamics Corpor¬ 
ation to improve on the US 'Redeye', the 
British 'Blowpipe' and .the Soviet SA-7 
'Strata*. Soviet missiles were fired in 
large numbers by the Arab armies dur¬ 
ing the Ramadan war of 1973. The 
drawbacks are that firings in desert 
conditions are deflected by the infra-red 
sources flashing across the landscape: 
Its infra-red homing mechanism is too 
clumsy for most battlefield conditions. 
So it is difficult to fire at aircraft from a 
he&d-on position. Similarly, the 'Redeye' 
which was despatched to the Chad army 
against the Libyan air-force showed that 
not a single missile could, be fired 
properly from the hand-held tube. 

The improved Stinger missile was able 
to strike jet aircraft from the head-on 




position onlyif, the attack* $ew .Mr i 
statist line, did not manoeuvre ataftor 
did. not drop modem heat-ftarcsto 
deceive thr missile. The major flew it'., 
that the warhead is very snteU, timing' 
one-kilogram explosive. It lacks a pm-.. 
ximiiy fuse and it must strike the 
aircraft in order to detonate. Even then 
it is not lethal, hence most aircraft can 
survive the blast. 

In* bright desert sunlight Or over 
water, the missle has been known to 
lock on to clouds and other harmless 
reflectors of the Sun's Infra-red rays. 
The ineffectiveness is not disclosed to 
the Saudis. Thexesulb of the secret tests 
carried in New Mexico have not. been 
publicly revealed. The American press 
has not reported the pr ob lems withthe 
Stinger and consequently' made the 
missile look more effective than ft is. 


A watchable crash 

H OW to test the structural strength 
of a nuclear fuel flask? Crash it 
headlong against a ]60km-per-hour 
train. That is what the Central Electric¬ 
ity Generating Board (CEGB) of the UK 
has decided to do sometime next month. 

The crash will take place on a railway 
line specially built onto British Rail's 
high-speed test track. It will be watched 
hy 2.000 spectators, including journal- 
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’Ouch/ It stings—-we’ll bug itt" 
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T HE meksutotnerit of tht 

tiie bottom quark, one of thqiinoat 
basic bib .of nature may sponleadto lb 
companion, the top quark, which hps so 
Jsreljuded scientists- 
Scientists Relieve' that .six typo of 
quarks exist, They are up, down,: 
strange, aharrn, bottom and top. A triad' 

Of up and down quarks make up protons 
and neutrons. AH but the top quark have 
been found so for. 

Researchers in .the US in their recent 
experiments measured the distance a 
'bottom quark travels from the time it is 
created in a high energy collision of 
particles until it decays or transforms, 
into a different elementary particle. The 
flight path led them to determine the 
life-time of the bottom quark which is 
only 15 picoseconds. 

William T. Ford, a University of -Col- 
arado physicist, says that the knowledge 
of the life-time of the bottom quark 
allows researchers to calculate the mass 
of ib companion. And the top quark’s 
mass reveals scientists the amount of 
energy they will need In order to find ft 
using a .particle accelerator. .... 
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:> writing in Isvestie, cited the 
of an Astrophysicist who quit 
to work as an electrician on a 
collective Harm, where’he earned flurice 
'as roudh. - 

A similar sort' of a situation also 
prevails' in other cotfntries,. including 
hxha- Rarely does a young scientist in 
his thirties get an opportunity to con¬ 
duct the research of his choke. He has 
tp obey'the dictates of his superiors tilt 
he fs well past his creative but. Under 
these circumstances it is only the sheer 
persistence and love for science (not 
considering die complete absence of 
opportunities in certain ueiy highly 
spedatised areas! which drives the scien¬ 
tists to continue with flair research 
work. 

Braking the toundof fUnce 

T HE wallet silence that hemmed in 
five-year-old-Ttacy Husted has at test 
been-broken. At the age of three, Tracy 
lost her hearing, when an attack of 
meningitis destroyed the sensitive hair 
ceils to both toner ears. Doctors told her 
/ parents, Lanyaod Afoelle pf Upland, 
CaUfomi*, .USA, dpt Tracy’s hearing 
wmjlgbe kst for ever.’fracy became 
withdiwte hu speedh became unintelligi¬ 
ble. Oripe a happy child, she became a 
prisoner in a world of silence. 

But now a revoiutionary new techni¬ 
que has been developed at the House Ear 
Institute, Los Angeles. Tracy has . been 
given an artificial ear. She can now 
recite nursery rhymes and dance with 
other children'agMn. The medical mira- 


Fpr some children their first experi- 
enee of sound can be traumatic. Occa¬ 
sionally they, feel an uncomfortable sen¬ 
sation in the middle of their forehead. 
Gradually theyaccllmatise themselves to ’ 
their new ear, 

(Asia Features) 



Manoeuvrable building 
house* new telescope 

T HE Australian National University 
ianu) has developed a new optical 
telescope, considered to be one of tty' 
most accurate and efficient ever built, jit 
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The new bearing aid has a tiny coil 
tmplanttd in tin bona behind the ear 
w hi c h Ja attached to a wire inaerttd in 
tin inner ear 

the institute to be fitted with an external 
stimulator. The stimulator is a small box 
which converts sound into electricity. 
The box is carried by Tracy in a small red 
backpack. 

Total deafness, whether from birth or 
meningitis, is usually caused by damage 
to the hair cells in the cochlea. These 
hairs convert sound into electronic im¬ 
pulses that are carried along nerves to 
the brain. The stimulator converts the 
sound into electricity. This is then 
channelled into the wire device in Tra¬ 
cy's ear. From here impulses are carried 
along the acoustic nerve to the brain, 
which perceives them as sound. 

Polkwing surgery, Tracy and her 
fernfly returned to the institute for 
training arid tests- Patients who have 
-had -the implant spy that they can 
flistihguilh.between male and female 
' yoke*. They cm also hear their own 
’ modulate their tone. 

; fhtet^ flu? cm hear 
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The internal atruetun of the new 
scope 



'“/here's planet Krypton... and who- 
oosh, time’s Superman's mother/" 





Whit make* Alex ran? 

E ARLY this year, the US Department 
of Energy announced it Ennco 
Fermi Award (1983) for Alexander Hol¬ 
lander (to share with John LawrepaA. 
this a a rare honour for a pOdkAg 
biologist who joined the ranks of mbit 
luminaries as John von 
Eugene P Wigner, Glenn Sesfcorg, 1 
Betlie, Otto Hahn and Use Mother. 
Even at the age of 85, Hoilaender motet 
on a cinder track and to one nay agt 
what makes Alex run? b it the (glib- 
edged insecurity of an immigrant Which 
fuelsone to be more than twice as useful 
as any other native totals country or bit 
Us personal style of restlessness and 
overactUeving? He is stilt organising 
symposia and editing books, keeping at) 
eye on the future development* to fife 
sciences and on protection of eaRNfe- 
ment As a general editor* with a tfcfeek 
of 28 volumes In Babe Life ScfeHces 
Series of Plenum Press alone, ho baa 
almost become a one-man industry, Yet 
bringing out such a largo number of 
vohimOs may he only an eaoMrbr safer 
performer on the scientific staged) 
msy profitably look In flashback* lit 
career Which made him and his Bftady 
Division at Oak Ridge National Labora¬ 
tory synonymous with innovative re¬ 
search. 

In hb personal research contribu¬ 
tions, be may have come quite dose to 
discovering that nucleic acids were the 
primary genetic material Such a deduc¬ 
tion would have been possible feom the 
action spectra of uv wavelengths for 
inducing mutations. But as is knows) 
that not tiH the early J950's was met 
accepted as the gene substance and this 
was so in spite of the earlier definitive 
finding of Oswald Avery and his co-wor¬ 
kers that the transforming principle was 
dna Perhaps more than that, he was 
amongst the first to observe the phe¬ 
nomenology of cell recovery from radia- 



feoo damme which from the later efe* 
(feat worked Richard Settow and othbi 
tamed oik to be * manifestation ototik 
rtpafr, Itm fetter aspect of ommetebdlr 
Ism had got been presaged. 

fUOVg*fiiaedaiUduectedtheBiolemr 
tHvbiottmlbftlUdge national Labor**, 
by atjjilfc JWdgi, Tennessee, whrtfc * 
becam e » opMtkeMiagnet.evm for m 
Bast'Coart esmwkbwPb He enticed * 
number of brilliant scientists to fib 
relative backwaters of Oak Ridge and bo 
Bhabha-Hksfeshlon built research prog,/ 
rammes around them. Whereas it might < 
him been expected that bis Dtvigde 
would concentrate on studies of tdefau* . 
fibal effects Of radiations, he feu*#.* 
based die research programmes of fit* 14 
hAoratory iwcefnitlng very much 
of others thatgenetics would play a Irk, 
nk in both basic and applied biofe#' r 
in order to athact visits of the tetter 
talent, he conceived of organising fine 
famed Oak Ridge Symposia at CatliuK 
burg, Tennessee in the Smoky Moun¬ 
tains. It is an interesting story how bt 
decided to have the symposia at nearby 
Cathnburg and not at Oak Ridge. Hpl* 
bender wanted to invite the great Cal- 
tech chemist, Linus Pauling, for his first 
symposium but realised that LmttS, 
because of hb pacifist activities, Wat 
considered a nuisance by the estabfish- 
ment and therefore may not have been 
chared to come to Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory. He promptly moved the 
venue to Catlmburg which as it turned 



V Wfeut 

L Ift 

Vfjtf * ' 

jsrifekfe*.’ He lyn jtig fl ^dfe ^tHytert 
httsttm tit Wbt tvtitf&udie 
and extensive Urn, awe a bigger threat 
(huh radtatfame in thik respect. Hb 
pensdbtbbig afeo braeght m the Euro¬ 
peans who started the European Society, 
followed by the Japanese and finally the 
• toffems, with K. Bundaram as the first 
President of the Environmental 
Mutagen Society of India. With Fred de 
Sons, Hoilaender pubMlhed another 
series of books on Chemical Mutagens 
Which also confirauft to this dip. 

This profib.of Aifex would not be 
complete without saying a few words 
about hb better half—Henrietta—who 
apart from providing him with the 
necessary emotional support may also 
have gotten hjm interested in art 
Together, they have a legendary collec¬ 
tion which includes works of MaxEmst, 
Jacob Epstein, Abkander Calder, Mark 
Rothko, Huw Hofrnynn and in particu¬ 
lar those of CoBrA (Copenhagen, Brus¬ 
sels and Amsterdam) artists When he 
was coiduipbtinfe a move from Oak 
Ridge to Whshillgton DC. and was 
looking for an apartment there, a friend 
Jokingly suggested to him to aril hb 
Rothko to buy fife apartment He be¬ 
came quite Serious *nd told him that he 
had bought it Jbr bbpcrsonal pleasure. 

So, what neat after this marathon of 
activity? To mention a few;a symposium 
this year on “Masmids* at Orbana, 
Illinois, in the US, “Low-dose effects" 
meeting at Braokhwteri National Labora¬ 
tory and yes, even a symposium on 
“Genetic engineering” in Calcutta m 
1985. Holbender’s is not a passing 
show 


a cost of $3 2 million The 2.3-nwtre 
telescope has started functioning on 
Sliding Spnng Mountain m the War- 
rumbungle Ranges near Coonabarabean. 

What is unique is the telescope's 
manoeuvrability The budding which 
houses it is cube-shaped and rotates 360 
degrees. It is computer-controlled end 
can be operated from the Mount Stram- 
bo Obse rvatory in Canberra. The trio* 
s co ffik Bi be used aB the 24 hours asJt 


will operate in mtrared wavelengths 
during day tune, 

Breathe deep or <Ue 

S PORTSMEN engaged in stresifid 
games bfre squash am vulnerable to 
sudden death. This was thought to 
due to heart‘diseases they were mfe .'f, 
aware of or excessive strain on . 8 g#> 
player's heart due to lack of 
' Allan Fowler of Bridgend 



Wales, who studied 30 cases of squash 
players who dleji suddenly las another 
tfplvnwtkvi. 

He says during anogrtteegerriscs fife 
body releases adrenalin^ * 

Was the beast to 

i 
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■ Call for an 

Association of Science Writers 


I V ND1A has a big science establishment. The Science 
Policy Resolution adopted in 1958 by the Parliament 
0 r\joins us "... to participate fully in the march of 
.science which is, probably mankind’s greatest enter¬ 
prise today”. The objectives of science policy were explicit in 
the Resolution as raising the standards of living of our 
people, effective development of material and human 
Agrees, enhancing self-reliance, and ultimately, reduc¬ 
ing the gap between the advanced countries and a backward 
country like India. 

Last year we also adopted the Technology Policy 
Resolution. In the intervening period our national expendi¬ 
ture on science and technology (S&T) has constantly 
increased. We have created a very large scientifically trained 
manpower and are able to handle the more sophisticated 
technologies. We have comprehensive nuclear and space 
programmes, we go to Antartica and undertake deep sea 
mining and oil explorations. Our food production has more 
than kept pace with our population increase and new 
technologies are playing an important role in the defence of 
our country. 

y However, it is largely accepted that this scientific 
growth has not been able to deliver goods commensu¬ 
rate with its inputs. The rate of growth of our 
economy has been far lower than that of many other 
developing countries. More importantly, s&T have not 
helped the weaker sections of our society to the extent 
expected. On the contrary, the process of development 
seems to have actually increased the gap between the rich 
and the poor in our country, and added to the number of 
the impoverished and the destitute. The economic and 
technological gap between the more advanced countries 
and India has also widened. 

There has also been a major deterioration of our 
environment in several sectors raising serious questions in 
) some quarters about the wisdom of basing our development 
on unrestricted use of modern s&T Nor has there been a 
satisfactory progress in the development of a modern 
scientific outlook among our people. 

Indeed, the vast majority of 'our people, even the 
literate ones, have never heard of our s&T policy resolutions, 
have no feeling for the method of science; many may even 
show an irrational hostility to the scientific ethos. Even 
those who do look up to scierce as some kind of panacea for 
all our problems, have little idea of what is going on in our 
laboratories, how our science policy is made, how our 
technological priorities are set, how scientific institutions 
are organised and what we can realistically expect from our 
s&T efforts. 

-Many discerning observers now feel, maybe with the 
advantage of hindsight, that one of the major lacunae in 

S ir entire s&T developmental effort has been this lack of 
iformed participation and commitment on the part of a 
large section of our population. Now they feel that there is 
clearly a need for a more critical analysis of the past 


performance of our s&T infrastructure and a revision of our 
future priorities. In such a revision, a more vigorous 
participation of the people at large is of obvious importance, 
if the past mistakes are to be avoided. 

Importance of popular science writing 

For creating a mass awareness about the issues related 
to the use of s&T in national development, science 
journalists and writers have a crucial role to play. The 
importance and necessity of popular science writing to the 
overall process of modernisation cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. Popular science writing includes writing about 
newer developments in different scientific and technologic¬ 
al fields in a simple language for the benefit of non¬ 
specialists, and. the whole gamut of issues related to s&T 
like organisation and functioning of scientific institutions , 
and production establishments using s&T, technical and 
financial decision-making in these institutions, problems of 
people who work in these establishments and their morale, 
interactions between science and society, decision¬ 
making at political levels, and interactions of local and 
national science with science at international levels and 

with politico-economic and military forces. 

* 


ONE of the many factors responsible 
for the failures of our S&T is the 
absence of an informed participation of' 
our people. Popular science writing can 
greatly help in removing this lacuna 


Some of the more important issues science writers 
have to examine and bring to the attention of people are: 

To inform people about the latest developments in 
various areas of s&T in a language which non-specialists and 
lay people can understand. This will enhance the general 
level of awareness of the people about their environment 
and the major forces shaping this environment. The 
increased involvement in scientific issues will also indirect¬ 
ly help in inculcating a scientific .temper and encourage 
rational thinking. 

Providing a source of in-depth, independent informa¬ 
tion about important areas of science for the people and 
policy makers. Most of the policy decisions are taken by the 
political leadership and administrators who are advised by 
scientists. The latter, though most qualified to look into 
purely technical aspects of the issues involved, have their 
own limitations and often a vested interest in the develop¬ 
ment of specific areas. Hence they are not always in a 
position to give objective advice in the best interest of the 
people, who in the final analysis support all s&T and who 
have a right to expect maximum benefits from it. Under 
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such circumstances, availability of an independent source of 
information of the various aspects of the issues involved 
can be of considerable help to the decision-makers and to 
the people at large. 

And presentation of latest developments in a simple, 
comprehensive style can also inform scientists about 
developments in other areas, where they may not have the 
necessary expertise, but where they may have to take 
decisions. 

The importance of science writing is already recog¬ 
nised in the country. Most of the newspapers and popular 
magazines regularly devote some space to news related to 
s&T; several language publications can also boast of popular 
science writing. Major scientific meetings usually get good 
coverage. Science-related events like space flights, Antartica 
visits, test-tube babies, new cereal varieties, etc are all 
considerably played up. However, often the reporting is of a 
superficial nature. Much too frequently, official handouts 
given by different agencies and government departments 
are reproduced in toto, in the absence of professional 
science writers who could critically assess the information 
in the handouts. Such reports tend to give an exaggerated 
picture of our achievements and often portray sat more as a 
source of (false) national pride than as an agent of 
socio-economic and cultural development. 

On the other extreme, there are also instances of 
unsubstantiated criticisms of our entire scientific enterprise 
and of exhortations to reject modem S&T because it is 
considered mostly of western origin and hence not desirable 
for our society. One consequence of such reporting has 
been that sfiT have become, to some, an object of 

Resolutions passed at 
the Science Writing Workshop 

P O and JDRC, the orgMB fois of ths Scfcnot Writing 
Workshop held in Nvw MM bohooM 21 April wd3May 
J984 should: 

1. Impress on the managment of different newspapers to 
employ full-time science journalists on their staff. 

2. Encoutage science writers hi the country to put up a 
co-ordinated front, especially when public interest issues an 
published hi one section of the press. 

3. Institute an sward for science writing, in order to 
initiate more people into popular science wntmg and encourage 
excellence. 

4. Work towards the formation of an Association far 
Science Writers. 

5. Organise regular short-term courses for the benefit of 
sdance writers, to acquaint them with complex scientific 
topics, especially thoKofcurnmt interest and social relevance. 

6 . Work towards the evolution of e common scientific 
terminology for all Indian languages. 

. ?. Encourage establishment of more popular science 
journals in different Indian languages and help their growth. 



unwarranted pride and to others an object of mindless 
hostility. A realistic appreciation of the importance and 
limitations of science as an agent of socio-economic and 
cultural transformation and intellectual awakening has not 
yet developed. 

Formation of science writers’ association 
At a recent workshop, organised by the Press Institute 
of India and the International Developmental Research 
Centre of Canada at New Delhi “to enhance the skills of science 
journalists”, these points, among many others, were 
discussed. The participants felt that these issues need a 
more serious examination by those involved in science 
writing for the mass media, including professional science 
journalists and scientists. It was also felt that the formation 
of an Association of Science Writers will be useful in 
examining these issues and initiating steps to improve the 
level of science reporting. Besides establishing better 
channels of communication among those interested in 
improving the standards of science writing in the country, 
such an Association also can act as a bridge between 
scientists and science policy makers and the people at large. 
It can also encourage professional excellence among science 
journalists and also look after their collective and material 
interests. 

The detailed objectives of such an Association will have 
to be worked out collectively by its would-be members. 
Those who concur with the idea of forming such an 
Association and would like actively to participate in its 
formation and functioning are requested to get in touch 
with us with concrete suggestions. 
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PROPERTY OF 137 


M ULTIPLY any natural number by 137. 

In the result find the sum of the 
squares of the last two digits and the 
remaining number block. We find the added 
number to be a multiple of 137 (SCIENCE 
TODAY, September 1982, p. 33). 

This can be generalised as follows: Split 
any multiple of the number into two digit 
bjocks (in a way described later) and find 
thi^ power of the two digit blocks (n takes 
the value according to numbers and the way 
the products are split up). The resulting 
number is always an integral multiple of the 
original number 

Any facLor of (10*'+ (~l) p ) including 
itself exhibits the above generalised proper¬ 
ty. say. G-137 Here p and q arc integers, 
where q is the numbei of digits from right 
in the multiple or the point at which we 
split the product, say, SP—split point and p 
is the power to which the digit blocks are 
raised, say, I - index 
Take 999999 which tan be expiessed as 
(10‘‘ ’+(— 1 ) l ) Any factor of it like 
V?. 13, 91. 999. 142857 etc exhibit G 137 
property with SP=2 and 1—3 
For example, take 142857 
142857x2-2857/ 14 
SP-2 

2857 +14 , (1“3)=23320119537 

MAGIC 

* 

TRIANGLES 


= 142857 x 16324J 

Please note that the same number 
999999 can be expressed as (10 , ' f, +(-l)‘). 
So the factors exhibit G-137 propertv with 
SP=6 and 1=1. 

142857x19=2/714283 
2 l +714283’ = 714285 = 5 x 142857 
The numbers 37. 3. 9. 27. 111. 333, 999 
arc factors of 110* 1 4(- 1)‘|. So they exhibit 
G-137 property with 1=3 and for any 
integral value of the split point. 

For example, take 37 
37x49 = 1813 

SP= 1; 181‘ + 3‘ = 5929768 = 160264x37 
SP=2. 18‘+13 l =8029=217 x37 
SP=3, 1 J 4 813'=537367798 

= 14523454 x 37 

So far we have seen the index only taking 
odd values The readers can easily check the 
numbers 73, 137 and 10001 exhibiting G-137 
property with indices 2, 4 and the corres 
ponding split points 2 and 1 It is now very 
clear only odd numbers can exhibit G-137 
pioperty and that too, not all numbers. For 
example any number ending with 5 cannot 
exhibit G-137 property. 

T. Gopinath 

Mr Copmath is with the Indian Institute id 
Science Mangalore 


U SING numbers only between one and 
nine (both inclusive) we can form the 
following 17 magic triangles. The inter¬ 
changing of two numbers on the same edge 
should be coast dered as one triangle. 

Benny Kurian 

Mr. Kurian is a student at the Kendiiya 
Vidyalaya, Coimbatore. 
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A magic square 
for 1984 

I T is composed of leap years only. Each 
row. column and maior diagonal adds up 
to 1984 as do the four corner squares. The 
numbers used arc from 460 to 488 and 504 
to 528. Note that 492, 496 and 500 are 
omitted. As a matter of fact 492 and 500 add 
up to 992 which is half of 1984 and 496 is 
one fourth of 1984 

Kishor N. Gordhandas 

Mr (kirdhandos #5 a mining engineer in Hombay 

Curious identities 

I T is not difficult to find a set of numbers 
the sum of which raised to the power ‘n‘ 
will be equal to the sum ot another set of 
numbers (containing same number of 
terms) raised to the power ol n’ Such a 
relationship holds good for value of n-1, 2 
and 3 The following identities are given for 
4 and 5 terms on each side where the sums 
are equal for any values of Y raised to the 
power ot ‘n’ equal to 1. 2 and 3 
Four terms on each side 
(xl" + (x+4)" 4 (x+7)" -I (x f 11)' = (x+ 1)" 
♦ (x + 2)" ♦ (x f9r f tx+im 
Assume x - 12. theielnre. 12" 4 I tv 4 19° 
+ 23" -- 13" 4 11 + 21" + 22’. that is, 
12 + 16 + 19 + 23 - 11 \ 14 +- 21 4 22 - 
70 

12 4 16’ 4- 19 i 23 13’ * 14 ♦ 21’ f 

22 ‘ - I2M0' 

12 + lb 1 4 J9 4- 23 - 13 f M 4 21 ! t 
22 = 24850 
Five terms 

(xr + <x4 3l"+(x* 111 Hx i 12) Mxtl9}"- 
1x4 l) 1 I l/4-2r + IX I Or I (x H5) f (x 4 I8) p 
Assume x 23. thereto re, 

23 -+ 26 \ 14 + 35 f 42 24 * 25 + 32 t 

38 » 41 160 

23’ t- 20* i 31 i 35 ■+ 12 ■ 24 + 25- + 
12 *38 * 41’ 5350 

23’ t 26 1 + 31 t 15 4 42- - 24 ♦ 25 ‘ f 
32 + 38 * 41 - 186010 

These identities tan be extended upt«» ten 
or mole terms on either side bv appropriate 
combination of numbers on each side 


D. S. Dcsai 

Mr i*e.sat is a consulting engineer m Cahutta 
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GUTTERING METAL FLOWERS 



Desmond Avery 

NLY dedicated followers of sci¬ 
ence fiction used to take this 
kind of talk seriously a few 
years ago. Now businessmen 
and bureaucrats take notes. 

Comsuts (communication satellites) as 
large as tennis courts can just be 
squeezed into existing launch vehicles. 
to unfold like glittering metal flowers 
when they reach space. But in another 
decade we shall need satellites as big as 
football fields—ultimately as large as 
cities (indeed, some of them will be 
cities f ) They will become possible 
thanks to manned transportation sys¬ 
tems like the Space Shuttle , which can 
carry construction crews and their 
equipment into orbit . 

Bui why do we need such huge 
satellites—what have they got to do 
with the problems of the Third World? 
The answer may seem paradoxical . even 
perverse. 

The speaker is Arthur Clarke, 65, 
father of satellite technology, author of 
2001—and 2010—winner of the 1982 
Marconi Award. As a member of the Sri 
Lankan delegation (he is still British 
but has lived for many years in Sri 
Lanka), he is addressing the first ses¬ 
sion of the Intergovernmental Council 
of the International Programme for the 
Development of Communication iipuci. 
held in Pans in June 1981. His theme: 
New Communication Technologies and 
the Developing World. While develop¬ 
ing countries are exploring possibilities 
of using new technology to solve their 
basic problems, it demands a high 
degree of professional training and 
competence to make use of these new 
artefacts. They have to be developed in 
the context of the region’s "‘felt needs’’ 
Also third world cadres who could use 
this equipment have to be trained 
This will also be the programme lor 
training and research at the Sri Lanka 
Centre in honour of Arthur C Clarke 
for the study of communication, ener¬ 
gy and >pau* technologies, proposed by 
the Government of Sri Lanka and 
approved lot support by the IPDC 
Dr. Clarke is contributing $20,000 
he received to the proiect I Ic was cited 
"lor first specifying in detail the poten¬ 


tialities and technical requirements for 
the use of geostationary satellites of 
global communications; for other in¬ 
novations in communications and re¬ 
mote sensing from space throughout a 
lifetime of promoting the benevolent 
use of advanced space technology ". The 
IPDC is contributing $40,000 from its 
special account. Moratuwa University, 
looking out over the Indian Ocean has 
provided the site and the Sri Lanka 
Government is sponsoring this project. 
The overall cost of establishing the 
project over the next four years is 
estimated at $4 million, and discus¬ 
sions on other forms of international 
co-operation are in progress. 

Why such a thrust for ultra¬ 
modernity in a tranquil spot like Sri 
Lanka.' Because, as Clarke sees it, in 
highly developed regions like the US 
arid much of Europe, communication 
satellites are a great convenience, but 
are not absolutely vital. These coun¬ 
tries already have excellent cable and 
microwave links. 

To many developing countries, however, 
satellites are essential, they will make it 
unnecessary to build the elaborate and 
expensive ground systems required in 
the past Indeed, to such countries , 
satellites could be a matter of hie and 
death To put it as dramatically as 
possible, unless' major investments are 


made m space, millions are going to die, 
or eke out brief and miserable lives And 
most of those million > will he m the 
Third World. 

Let me explain this paradox . whn h is 
typical of the way in which technology 
affects modem society -and is why no 
one without some understanding of 
these matters should be allowed to enter 
the corridors of power 

Because the first comsuts were small 
and feeble . it was necessary to build 
huge, multimilhon dollar ground sta¬ 
tions , with dishes thirty metres across, 
to contact them. Thus their sole use was 
to provide links between national tele ’> 
phone , telex and tv networks—iwhere 
these existed . They transformed the 
pattern of world communications , but 
did not directly affect the man w tho 
street still less the man in the mud 
hut. 

That situation is i hanging with r>* 
plosive speed . When only a few sew e 
earth stations were involved it made 
sense—indeed there was no alternative 
in the J9m and 1970 s —to pul the 
complexity and expense on the ground. 
But now that there are target and more 
powerful satellites in orbit, ground sta 
lions can be much smaller and cheaper 
Indeed, for the simplest ones the cost 
has been reduced a thousandfold 9 Ml 
over the US there are now homes with 
dishes about three metres across ptuc- f 
mg up scores of pwg r ammes from the 
communications satellites hovering 
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high in the sky . Soon these dishes will 
be less than a metre across, and every- 
one who can afford a tv will have them . 
This is the beginning of the 
DBS— Direct Broadcast Satellite—re¬ 
volution. It means ultimately a few very 
large satellites can provide any type of 
service—telephone, television, data, 

. imputing facilities—at extremely low 
tj/wr capita cost to every member of the 
human race... except for those rather 
few people who live near the North or 
South Poles... 

Will this not just open the floodgates 
to consumerism and propaganda, 
drowning cultures and wrecking tradi¬ 
tions? Clarke acknowledges that we 
frequently suffer from the scourge of 
information pollution, hut draws atten¬ 
tion to “its even deadlier opposite— 
information starvation". In the latter 
situation one is defenceless against all 
forms of tyranny—economic, social, 

^ political or cultural. "The cathode ray 
tube is a window on the world—indeed 
on many worlds," Clarke argues: the 
pen is mightier than the sword and the 
camera is mightier than both of them. 
The fact that the electronic media can 
be misused does not mean that they 
should be prohibited—"unless we 
assume that the invention of speech 
was a big mistake in the first place". 
Has not the greatest weapon in the 
struggle for human rights always been 
to communicate and publicise, by 
,whatever media possible? 

A valuable resource 

At all events, there is a high level of 
conviction in many developing nations 
about the need for research and train¬ 
ing in advanced telecommunication 
technology Moratuwa already has a 
Department of Electronic and Tele¬ 
communication Engineering and is not 
far from the satellite earth station at 
Padukka. It is equipped for teaching 
microwave and radiation engineering, 
as well as hardware and software 
aspects of modern communication 
technologies. Another valuable re¬ 
source of the university is the mind of 
Clarke himself, who was appointed 
/ uiancellor of Mmatuwa university by 
President Javewaidene of Sri Lanka in 
1980 



There is already lively competition 
among young scientists of the Asia- 
Pacific region for a place at Moratuwa, 
and it is likeiy to become worldwide as 
the new centre develops. 

The project is planned in three 
phases. The first is in progress now and 
involves acquiring some crucial equip¬ 
ment, such as test instruments for 
energy research, microprocessors and 


components for an experimental satel- 
lite earth station. During this phase the 
groundwork is being laid for collabora¬ 
tion between the new centre and estab¬ 
lished institutions specialised in these 
fields abroad. Phase II will begin with a 
pilot programme of research and 
teaching at Moratuwa University, 
focussing on the curriculum and re 
search methods that will he used in the 
new centre Phase Ml. scheduled for 
1985 will starf with the construction of 
the facility yf Mr Ul.nke Onlre and 
develop »P. prop/amrY.i lacultv .uul 
the co-nrd'natiwii Of *f voik With !lull 
of other institution, the v.» 'Id 

The long term of m thi. pro¬ 
ject as stated l>> ' owmuinit m Sri 

Lanka is “to enable liie people ol the 
developing countries to ac Herale the 
process of development aim ,.,irtK ijmIv 
fully in the new world ord'i ./I iniorm.' 
tion and commum* ati»n Manpower 
training for communitaT.ni *. «>i 

urgent need in iht devdnuma c. sn 
The Clarke Ccpiu . i- mMi o ! «v i, 1 ■ .v-ol 
he a ptone-. r in t.:r ii» Ij 

t tli '( '» 
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Save your neck from 

Cervical Spondylitis 


H ELLO Soman, what is the problem* 
You look miserable 

Doctor, [have this severe neck pam since 
morning and a slight pain m the neck for 
the last fortmqht Hut it is fleeting m 
nature. Today, t (urmot even move my 
head / urn aka netting u shooting pam in 
mg right shoulder, arm and forearm on the 
right side The pain is horrible and l feel 
like trying 

Now calm down hrst tell me if you have 
had any similar type ul pains in the neck 
before 

Yes. about six months ago I had a similar 
type of pain when there was extra work in 
mv office I used to sit tor eight to ten hours 
continuously witting reports and complet¬ 
ing the entire year's audit. At that time, l 
had applied some halm and taken Novalgm 
tablets and the pain disappeared in a short 
time. 

What happened this time* 

This time the severity of pain is greater 
Are you doing anv exercises* 

Yes l do Shirsasana (legs up - head down) 
legnlarly and / haw been at it for the last 
ten yea is 

One thing you must remembei is that alter 
the age ot 40 you must not do Shirsasana It 
hastens cervical spondvlitis as the entire 
body weight has to he home bv the head 
and neck hones. Shirsasana also causes 
high blood pressure 

H7?r does cervical spondvlitis ouur after AO 
wars or age'’ 

Tlie icmcdi verlobiac (neck hones) are 
emit lolled h\ poweilu! neck and shoulder 
muscles In youth when the muscles art* 
poweilu I 8f» to 90 per cent of the strain 
occurring in the neck region is home hy 
them and the rest of tlv strain is borne by 
cervical hones lint as vou glow old these 
muscles are exorcised less and more strain 
is put on the icmi.il veitehrae This e\tia 
sham caused h\ extra work mav hasten the 
pi'kiss ol sponchlith ol the neck bones 
Aitualh what is tin s spondvlitis* 
*sponilvlitis is an iiillamination (swelling) 
riii'iiniiig at the loinls oi (tic vcitebiae 
I his i an happei 1 ulliei due to sti tin or 
imp nv t.i to degenetation ot the honv Iismu 
hecaiue ol »»ld age. 

Hut wn\ the pam and stiffness or ih\k* 
til Lcmta! eeitehiae (w*» segmental nerve:, 
pass tint*ui>h the lnterveitehial foramina (a 
tmv opening) and the spinal cord passes 
throiign 'he central canal Now, in early 
cases o! .11 lit* cervical spondvlitis, there is 
iiitlammaluM'm Hu vunUot (lie veitchue 
\nd it I he lnllammalion is not cuicd. the 
liquid state ot inllammation gr .dually he 


comes solid state in a natural process. This Normally at your age (above 40 years), we 

solid slate of inflammation is called adhe- must always exclude diabetes, septic focus, 

sives which may press over segmental worms, etc. These disorders will eventually 

nerves giving rise to shooting pains need corrective treatment and the X-ray 

In chronic cervical spondylitis, calcium is will show to what level cervical spondylitis 

deposited m adhesions giving rise to spur has progressed. 

formation, that is, hard horn-like processes And, will I he cured soon after / begin the 

may impinge on nerve roots or on the treatment? 

spinal cord. This also gives rise to severe Sure. But listen carefully. Take these fan^i- 

pam in the arm, shoulder, or superior inflammatory) medicines which will relifli 

extremity or may even lead to partial your pain and swelling of your neck and 

paralysis of the body. apply ointments, like Relaxyl locally. You 

So it’s imperative that the neck and shout- will need infra-red therapy applied in the 
der muscles are strong and well-toned. neck and shoulder region to relax the 

Positively If your neck and shoulder mus- muscles.And as you have indicated pain in 

ties are powerful and vou can avoid over- the shoulder and arm regions too, you will 
strain, like lifting heavy loads or even also need a cervical traction. It helps in 

reading and writing for long hours, your increasing the space in intervertebral for- 

chances of getting cervical spondylitis are nuna and hence relieves pressure over the 
rate. nerves.. If the pain is severe and persistent 



Neck exercises to strengthen neck muscles 


Ihutor. arc there anv other symptoms the you will need a cervical collar which will 
patients present in cynical spondvlitis 5 restrict vour neck movements completely 

Oh vcs. There can be pam in the back of Once the pain is relieved, you will need 

head (occipital headaches), giddiness occur- neck-shoulder exercises which will be ex- 

nng when the neck is held in a particular plained to you by a physiotherapist, 

position. w!mh disappears with a change in Will this treatment make me completely 

position of the neck, and pain in the left normal ot will I have to undergo surgery' 

side of the chest, shoulder and arm This eventually y 

soil ot pain is similai to tin* tvpe expeli- Suigery is needed only in those cases wheie 

enced during a heart attack And. so first there is no response to medical treatment 

of all lu-arl tiouhle has to be ruled out with or there is an increase in the weakness of 

an elcclrmardiogiaph (ECO). especial!} in the muscles ol extremities But in your cast 

old people you need not worrv as you have come i_.iiiv 

>(». what would you advise me to do’ Doctor, a last question Haw I to wear the 
I am advising vou to take the following tests cervical collar tor a Jong time ? 

an X-iay of the cervical spine, urine, stool No. just for a tew days or weeks, till the 

and blood culminations and a check-up of muscle spasms of the neck are relieved. The 

blood sug.ii cervical collar acts like a support to yoiirtf 

liViv do you want all these investigations neck, just as a walking stick relieves painful 
perfumed' knee joints 
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How can one avoid cervical spondylitis' 
It's quite simple. You .only have to follow 
certain rules. 

Do regular neck and shouldei exercises, 
avoid reading or wilting for long hours or 
take breaks in between f avoid reading in bed 
and take normal care of health. 

Doctor , can you give some details about 
the neck-shoulder exercises ? 

Yes, there are two sets of exercises which 
can be done for strengthening the neck and 
shoulder muscles. For flexion and extension 
exercises, stand at ease and look forward. 

/ Now try to touch your chin to chest and 


then bend your neck backwards, as far as 
possible If you get pain, stop and do not 
over exert. Do the movements till you just 
get the pain. Gradually you will improve on 
it. 

For the neck and shoulder exercises, sit 
on a stool and raise both shoulders upward 
and gradually lower them. Try to keep the 
neck straight during these movements. 
Once you have practised these movements 
10 to 15 times and there is no pain ask 
someone to keep their palms on each 
shoulder and to put pressure on them. Then 
you do the same exercises against the 


pressure. Thus shoulder muscles will gra¬ 
dually improve in power. 

Both these exercises you must do five 
times each, to start with, morning and 
evening. Gradually increase the movements 
to 10, 15, 20. 30 counts. You will have to 
do these exercises regularly and if you do 
not want to get a second attack of cervical 
spondylitis do them daily for life-time. 

M. V. Kudtarkar 

Ur. Kudtarkar , art wthopaedic Mirqenn was 
formerly attached to the Cwd Hospital. Thane ; 
Homhay 
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The l its: reservation rigmarole 


A SINISTER document which 
threatens to undermine stan¬ 
dards of excellence of the IITs is 
the recent report of the 17- 
member Parliamentary Committee on 
Scheduled castes and Scheduled tribes. 
It alleges that these depressed classes 
were deliberately denied entry into 
these “centres of excellence" by mak¬ 
ing the Joint Entrance Examination 
(JEE) so tough as to render it more a 
means of elimination than selection. 

As many as two-thirds of the 250 
odd-seals earmarked for SCs/STs re¬ 
main unfilled in the five IITs, at 
Bombay, Kharagpur, Delhi, Kanpur 
and Madras. Of the 250 or so seats 
reserved for them in 1981-82, only 55 
were filled. In 1982-83, 50 were filled, 
and in 1983-84, 135 candidates qual¬ 
ified for admission. 

The Committee has suggested a 
separate entrance examination for SC 
and ST students with papers set by 
people other than the IIT faculty. 
Indeed, on the Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations, the Education Ministry 
has directed all the IITs to conduct a 
separate entrance examination for 
those SC/ST candidates who couldn’t 
make it in the previous year in the JEE. 
These students, meanwhile, will be 
given a year’s special c oaching for it 
There is talk, too, of the Central 
Government introducing reservation 
for backward classes also in the IITs. 

The first to protest against this 
legislative “depression of standards” 
was Dr. P. V Indiresan. Director. IIT 
Madras. He said: “More than the attack 
on the IIT system, the manner in which 
it was done is a matter of concern. The 
directors of all the five IITs weie 
bullied, insulted and abused in un¬ 
printable language by some members 
of the Parliamentary Committee on 
Scheduled castes Even in the heyday of 
British, imperialism. I doubt whether 
such things ever happened The really 
worrying part is that I have not been 
able t<> get any intellectual or adminis¬ 
trator who is willing to stand up and be 
counted on to sav that such things 
shouldn't happen. It is this total emas¬ 
culation of the intellectual and profes¬ 
sional that is the real cause for worry.” 
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Raising a fundamental question, Dr. vetoed a suggestion to improve the 

Indiresan asked: “Whether just because standard of SC and ST students. And it 

a group of people cannot cope with a rejected a scheme of the Education 

certain level of education they should Ministry about to be implemented, 

have the veto power to deny such an under which SC and ST students at the 

education to the rest; whether social plus two stage were to be provided free 

justice should imply that there should residential coaching. The Parliamen¬ 
ts no institution at all in the country tary Committee felt “that the introduc- 

where merit shall be the criterion and tion of the residential free coaching 

also while the socially deprived should scheme will be time-consuming ana 

have special privileges; that the may not improve the intake of SC and 

talented need have no rights of their ST students (in the IITs immediately), 

own." Predictably, the IIT Chief incur- As such, the committee recommends 

red the Government’s wrath for his that meritorious SC and ST students 

outspoken utterances. should be admitted in IITs and they 

In the matter of reservations for SC should be given special coaching”, 
and ST students in the IITs, a decision The suggestion that SC and ST 
was taken in June 1983, to dilute the students be selected and trained right 

norms for admission to such a level from the kindergarten level was also 

that the full quota of seats for SC and guillotined. IIT professors fear that 

ST candidates in the IITs can be filled, forced and contrived admission of 

This was done against all canons of academically poor SC/ST students will 

academic propriety. lead .to a backlash from the other 

The decision was taken by the Union communities. 


Despite reservation of seats that provides them entry 
into the IITs with relative ease, most SC/ST candidates 
are unable to cope with their studies. Some MPs have 
gone so far as to say that what we need is an “Indian 
standard ’ 1 and not an international standard of 
instruction for science and technology 


Education Minister who overruled all Says Prof. Indiresan: “It is quite 
objections of the council of the IITs. clear that the concession given by IITs 
Accordingly, SC and ST students with for the admission of SC/ST students is 
less than 40 per cent marks in their more than that given by the other 
school final examinations were admit- professional colleges in the States. In 
ted to the IITs as late as in September, spite of this relaxed standard, sufficient 
although they would not normally have number of SC/ST students are not 
gained admission even to the BA. getting qualified. This might be due to 
course. Recommendation No. 3.29 of the feeling among these students that 
the Parliamentary Committee states the courses in IITs are quite rigorous 
that “the percentage of reserved seats compared to that in State Colleges, 
in the IITs which remained unfilled Moreover, most of the graduates get 
during 1980-81, 1981-82 and 1982-83 employment in Public Sector Under- 
were 39 per cent, 76 per cent and 80 takings against reserved quota without 
per cent for SC students and 75 per much competition So it does not 
cent, 96 per cent and 92 per cent matter from where they take their, 
respectively for ST". degrees. Hence these students prefer to 

The Parliamentary Committee pursue their studies in State Colleges.” 


It is not as if the IITs have taken no 
measures to improve the lot of the 
SCs/STs. Says Dr. Indiresan: "Not con¬ 
tent with what we have been doing for 
SC/ST students over the years, we have 
initiated a number of programmes for 
the last four years. In 1981, 1982 and 
1983, about 150 students from the four 
Southern States were invited to an 
‘h /Abduction to IIT Programme', dur¬ 
ing which the students were taken 
round the various departments and 
they were told about the facilities given 
to them. In April 1982, these students 
were given a two weeks Personal 
Coaching Programme prior to JEE to 
equip them better for JEE. Still the 
results were not satisfactory. 

"So, we started a one year Corres- 
pondence-cum-Personal Coaching 
Programme. About 162 plus-two stu¬ 
dents from the four Southern States 
. were invited for the first Personal 
^Coaching in June 1983. Postal lessons 
in English, Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry were being sent now. Based 
on the lessons sent, there was a one 
week Personal Coaching in December 

1983. Further, lessons were sent 
between January 1984 to April 1984, 
followed by two weeks Personal 
Coaching Programme in April-May 

1984. In fact, these students will be 
writing the JEE 1984, staying in IIT 
Madras itself. For the entire Program¬ 
me, to and tio train, boarding and 
lodging charges, course fees, etc, are 
fully met by IIT Madras. 

“Another parallel P r ogramme was 
started on 24 October. 1983 for candi¬ 
dates who failed the JEE in 1983. They 
were given one year training in English 
Mathematics. Physics and Chemistry 
covering the syllabus of 11th and 12th 
.standard. Based on their performance 
they would be admitted to the B.Tech 
Programme." 

Dr A. K. De, the Director ot IIT, 
Bombay, and Chairman, Atomic Ener¬ 
gy Regulatory Board, says: "As of now, 
22.5 per cent seats (15 per cent for SC 
and 7.5 per cent for ST) are reserved for 
admission to this historically suppres- 
p *1 section of the Indian people. The 
reservation pressure came from the 
Centre in 1973, when aH the SC/ST 


students seeking entry through the 
JEE were admitted, irrespective of their 
performance in the competitive entr¬ 
ance examination. This continued till 
1975. The result of this experiment was 
disastrous. Very few SC/ST students 
passed in spite of one extra year of 
preparatory course, extra coaching and 
other concessions and incentives. 
Since 1975, the mode of admission was 
changed to ensure that an arbitrary 
admission policy was not followed. The 
directors agreed to a relaxation, and it 
was decided that SC/ST students 
should be admitted up to two-thirds of 
the cut-off point, the percentage in the 
JEE obtained by the lowest in the merit 
list.” 

Thus, if the last ranking candidate in 
the list of about 1,800 got 60 per cent 
of the total marks, the SC/ST student 
getting even 40 per cent would be 
eligible for admission. Moreover, since 
1982, a SC/ST candidate is no longer 
required to pass in individual subjects. 
However, a SC/ST student failing to 
secure even the specified qualifying 
aggregate in the JEE cannot be admit¬ 
ted. This procedure has been fairly 
successful. But, according to Dr. De, 
very few SC/ST candidates succeed just 
because the number of those taking 
JEE examination itself is much less. He 
insists that: “Equality is all right but 
quality is a must, not might. We 
shouldn’t mix up the two issues. The 
quest for excellence presupposes high 
standard of the JEE. The exam will 
have to be tough if we are to meet 
international standards of academic 
excellence. We do want SC/ST stu 
dents, too, to excel in competitive 
spirit. However, forcing the pace by 
taking pseudo-compassionate attitude 
will prove counter-productive We 
must inculcate the competitive compe¬ 
tence and imparting the quality educa¬ 
tion from the beginning—at the school 
stage itself. 'Catch them young* should 
be our motto and credo if we sincerely 
have the welfare of this historically 
disadvantaged section of society at 
heart. Wider publicity of the JEE and 
early identification of talented and 
potentially motivated SC/ST students 
in schools for intensive coaching by the 


Government are imperative, nay, in¬ 
evitable." 

Says Prof. Hiralal, a senior Professor 
of Chemistry, at IIT Bombay and an 
eminent academician, who was Chair¬ 
man, Admission Committee. JEE in 
1983: "Watering down the standards of 
admission for SC/ST students would be 
a positive disservice to them. As it is, 
the JEE exam has had a certain sanctity 
with no scope for escape. The answer- 
books of even SC/ST candidates are 
evaluated alongwith the rest and 
marked without the examiner knowing 
whether the candidate belonged to 
SC/ST or not. Even with relaxation 
(2/3rd cut-off) the system has been 
working reasonably well and the stu¬ 
dents have been no source of intense 
agony or pain to us. The crux of the 
matter is that more applications must 
come to ensure more admissions. At 
present 2Vi per cent of those who apply 
have a chance to make it. be they from 
unreserved category or SC/ST. Ex¬ 
traneous considerations, how relevant 
or justified, have no place whatsoever. I 
have even grave doubts about the latest 
experiment in latitude and leniency— 
preparatory course for SC/ST candi¬ 
dates. The Commissioner for SC/ST 
should see to it that special coaching is 
given to suitably identified brighter 
boys and girls in the secondary schools 
for further training " 

In the ultimate analysis, if enough 
SC and ST students are not available 
today to fill their quota of seals in the 
IITs, they can be produced a decade 
hence by imparting them sound educa¬ 
tion right from school. One can’t 
ameliorate the lot of these disadvan¬ 
taged sections hy merely filling up the 
22.5 per cent quota of seats and de¬ 
valuing UT education Has anyone 
heard of reservation in the crucial 
departments like Atomic Energy and 
Space as also in the Armed Forces? The 
heart of the problem is: how long will 
this policy of reservation and reverse 
discrimination continue to play havoc 
with standards? 

D. K. Dixit 

Mi Dixit is a mechanical engineer doing hts 
Ph D. at UT, Bombay, on deputation from 
Visvcsvaraya Regional College of Engg., Nagpur. 
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OF NOSES 
AND 

NUCLEAR 

RESEARCH 


T HE human nose has always exercised a 
great fascination upon mankind Pascal 
it was. who put it epigramatically, “Had 
Cleopatra's nose been shorter, the whole 
face of the earth would have been different." 
No doubt, that face of Helen of Troy which 
“launched a thousand ships" had an attrac¬ 
tive nose adorning and enhancing her 
bewitching beauty 

The shape and the size of the nose make 
or mar a face. Persons with long and 
shapely noses are believed to be the 
possessors ot good intellect Indeed. Napo- 
jeon, whenever he had some ticklish prob¬ 
lem to be solved, was particular of entrust¬ 
ing this to hi.s officers with long nose 
William Hazlitt while admiring the socratic 
brow of his triend S T Coleridge remarked 
his nose “the index ot the will was small, 
feeble, nothing" Anothei famous fnerid of 
his. Thomas Carlyle wrote to his brother in 
1824, "I have seen many curiosities not the 
least of them I re* kon Coleridge Figure a 
tat. fl.ibhv pel si mage, ,i» ome short, lotund 
and iclaxed. with watery mouth, a snufly 
nose, a pair ot stiuiige hi own linnd yet 
earnest looking eves He i* a kind soul, full 
of religion, affection and poetry and animal 
magnetism Him ardinal sin is he lacks will 
He has no resolution ' No man of letters in 
England planned so much and achieved so 
little u« Colendge In contrast to Coleridge. 
Loid Hymn possessed an excellently shaped 
nose enhancing his romantic appearance 
considerably It is not surprising, therefore., 
that Ihe youthful ladv Caroline Lamb, wife 
ot Lord Melbourne, the future Prime Minis¬ 
ter of England Inst Ini Maine and uidgo- 
ment and i based Hvron in a hoy s apparel 
Another famous English man ol letters W 
M. Thtukerav, while at School at Chatter 
House had pugdistic propensities like 
young Walter Svotl and Hymn, and as a 
result got a broken nose which could not be 
repaired. So In suffered considerable dis 
comfiture throughout Ins life while moving 
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in social circles Nose has always attracted 
the attention of poets. Tennvson admired a 
“slender nose tip tilted like a petal of a 
flower”. The classical nose ot Falstaff be¬ 
came sharp as a pen at his death. The 
boozer’s red nose has been commemorated 
by the following lines* 

Nuse, nose, jolly red nose. 

And who gave thee this tolly red nose. 

Nutmegs and ginger, cinnamon and 

cloves. 

And they gave me this jolly red nose 


Kaptiza at the Nobel awards ceremony 



During the second and third decades of 
this century a galaxy of scientists—James 
Chadwick, P. M. S. Blackett, F. W. Aston. 
C. T. R. Wilson, E T. S. Walton. Arthur 
Eddington, John Cockcroft, Mark Oliphant, 
Pyotr Kapitza. to name a prominent few— 
were working under Professor Rutherford 
in the world famous Cavendish Laboratory 
in Cambridge University. Like Dr. Johnson 
of literary world, Lord Rutherford donffi^ 
ated the scientific world of his time. In the 
midst of serious nuclear research activities 
in Cavendish Laboratory, a raging con¬ 
troversy arose m 1933 on the shape of the 
nose of a profile of Lord Rutherford. It was 
not a light-hearted banter to give relief to 
them from the serious nuclear fission 
studies they were engaged in To them this 
matter of the nose was as serious as their 
experiments in atomic research. Pyotr 
Kapitza. a young Russian Engineer, who 
had suffered a lot in the Russian Revolution 
and had lost his first wife had imned the 
Cavendish Group of Scientists early m 1922 
was the storm centre of the controversy 
This eminent engineer who had been doing 
experimental work of great importance on 
strong magnetic fields since 1922. became 
the Royal Society Professor in 1932 The 
Royal Society gave a grant foi building and 
equipping a suitable Laboratory for Magne¬ 
tic Research out of the bequest of £50,000 
to the Society by Ihe great Industrial 
Chemist, Dr. Ludwig Mond. The laboratory 
was designed by Pyotr Kapitza with the able 
assistance of John Cockroft and the emi¬ 
nent Architect II. G. Hughes Named Royal 
Society Mond Laboratory, it was opened in 
February 193.3 To honour his professor 
who was a great mspirei of icsearch activity 
and whom each and everyone in the Caven¬ 
dish Laboratory held in great reverential 
respect. Pyotr Kapitza decided to have a 
plaque of Rutherford profile curved (or 
adorning the entrance hall of the Labora¬ 
tory Eric Gill, the renowned sculptor of the 
School of Modern Art next only to Ep .tcni 
in name and standing in the profession, was 
entrusted with the work. The ioh was 
executed in great secrecy behind tarpaulin 
cover hy the sculptor But when it was 
exposed to the public with the inauguration 
of the Laboratory, entire Cavendish Lahora 
tory was rocked hv a storm ol serious 
controversy over the shape of the nose m 
the sculpture. The nose in the profile had a 
prominent bridge and to some it looked like 
a Jewish nose. But the sculptor differed and 
was of the opinion that the striking featinv 
of the Jewish nose was not its bridge hut its 
beak. His firm view was that the profile nose 





Rutherford,whose nose storied it oil! 


was Roman in appearance but not definitely 
Jewish. The sculptor recalled the complaint 
k of Lorenzo de Medici over Michaelangelo’s 
portrait of him, saying that it was not his 
likeness, which brought forth the famous 
reply of Michaelangelo saying “it will be like 
you, in a hundred years time". 

Pyotr Kapitza greatly upset by the lack of 
appreciation tried his level best to assuage 
the feelings of his colleagues. He gave 
lectures on Modern Art. Hut all to no 
account. Senior scientists led bv the conser¬ 
vative Aston took objection to the shape of 
the nose and wanted it to be modified or the 
sculpture removed The youngsters were in 
a more rebellious mood They vowed to 
smash the piofile to pieces during the 
night. The B.B.C. too did not mi’.s this 
opportunity in its broadcasts and gave 
widespread publicity to the controversy. 

Lord Rutherford was considerably embar¬ 
rassed. He could not support either side. He 
would not sit in judgement. He confessed 
that he was no judge of fine arts While l^ady 


Rutherford was a fine performer on piano 
and was an ardent lover of classical music, 
he had no ear for the music either He was 
no doubt a voracious reader of novels, 
biographies and history. He was too much 
obsessed by his physical experiments in 
nuclear fission and had ptacLically no other 
absorbing interest in life In this, he was 
like a man possessed But he knew that the 
famous theoretical physicist and the head of 
the University Institute of Theoretical Phy¬ 
sics in Copenhagen, Niels Bohr who had 
worked with him during his Manchester 
days and who was a frequent visitor from 
Denmark to Cavendish Laboratory..was a 
good judge of modern art And Niels Bohr 
had the advantage ol being away from the 
scene of this unscemly-eoBtrovinrsy Could 
Kapitza write to him and get his deStsion on 
the matter 5 This was Lord Rutherford’s 
suggestion. 

Pyotr Kapitza wrote to Professor Niels * 
Bohr early in March 1933 giving a complete 
picture of the controversy and seeking his 


decision in the matter. He had enclosed a 
good photograph of the carved profile and 
had specifically mentioned that he was 
writing to him on Rutherford’s instruc¬ 
tions. Niels Bohr promptly wrote back that 
despite the difficulty in judging a piece of 
sculpture from a photograph, the carving 
looked to him “most excellent being at the 
same time thoughtful and powerful 11 and 
that therefore he “could not in any way 
support the critics of the carving". So this 
judgement coming as it did from so emi¬ 
nent and impartial a person as Niels Bohr 
who held Lord Rutherford in great love and 
reverence had a sobering effect on the 
Cavendish critics. And within a year the 
controversy gradually died down with no 
damage done to carving or its disputed , 
nose. A thankful Pyotr Kapitza who had an 
agonising time from the date of inaugura¬ 
tion of the Royal Society Mond Laboratory, 
got an exact replica of the profile made by 
the same sculptor and presented it to Niels 
Bohr who very warmly accepted and proud¬ 
ly displayed it in Copenhagen Institute. 

Poor fyotr Kapitza! His troubles were not 
over yet. Since 1926 he had been visiting 
Soviet Russia. In 1934, he again went there 
to attend the Conference held in honour of 
the great Russian chemist Mendeleeff. A 
shock was in store for him this time. As he 
was preparing to leave for Cambridge, the 
Russian authorities told him that his pre¬ 
sence was needed for the advancement of 
Science in Russia and that he should, 
therefore, work there. He was greatly dis¬ 
tressed by this unexpected development so 
soon after he had taken so much trouble to 
bring Mond Laboratory into existence. So 
also were his distinguished colleagues in 
Cavendish Laboratory Lord Rutherford 
wrote to Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin to 
intercede in the matter. He himself wrote to 
the authorities m Moscow Pat came the 
reply "If Kapitza was required for England, 
Lord Rutherford was required fur Russia. 
Could this be arranged 5 ” Initially Academi¬ 
cs Kapitza was seriously handicapped in 
his work m Russia since all the equipment 
he had so carefully assembled was in 
England Eventually when Russian Govern¬ 
ment bought the apparatus from U.K for 
£30,000, these were transferred to the 
Institute of Physical Problems in Moscow 
which Kapitza was ably directing since its 
inception 

S. R. Balasubramanian 

Mr Ralasubramaman is a free-lance science 
writer trnm tome 
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A FROSTY RECEPTION TO A SPORTY BUG 


" A COUPLE of inches of dead bacteria and 
/i.water can make a skier’s day". This 
idea may not be far-fetched if the highly 
controversial and publicised "frost bug” is 
soon commercially exploited 

Frost injury is a major agricultural 
problem affecting various important crops 
like maize, apple, tomato and citrus. Frost 
damage is brought about by formation of 
ice in the various parts of a plant and is 
initiated by "ice nucleation” (Ice nuclei are 
particles that initiate the freezing of water). 
Earlier it had been demonstrated that 
various inorganic minerals and types of 
soils like clay, and organic matter like 
decaying leaves, could serve as a source of 
the ice nuclei. Recent findings reveal that 
certain bacteria of Pseudomonas and Erwi- 
nia species can also act as sources of 
biogenic ice nuclei. These bacteria have 
come to be popularly known as "frost 
bugs”. 

The above mentioned two species are 
epiphytes distributed widely. They limit the 
supercooling of water in the plant by 
initiating the formation of ice at tempera¬ 
tures between -2°C and 4°C. Experiments 
have shown that ice does not form on plants 
free from the ice-nucleation bacteria, even 
at temperatures below -10°C Follow 
ing the damage of plant tissue by freezing 
and thawing, bacterial entry through the 
tissue destroys the plant or tissue The 
cause of ice nucleation by these bacteria has 
been found to be due to a protein. The 
genes that code for this protein (termed m 
gene) in these two frost bugs have been 
isolated, cloned and expressed in E. coh . 

Two strategies have been proposed re¬ 
cently for the biological control of these 
bacteria: Use of predator - bacteriophages 
and use uf competitor -ina strains. The 
former strategy has the disadvantage that it 
could lead to the selection of "phage- 
resistant mutants" of the bug, which could 
affect its future control. The latter strategy 
involves the use of ina-(icc minus) strains 
where the ice-nucleation gene has been 
deleted. These act as antagonistic bacteria 
which compete with their-wild-type coun¬ 
terparts and, eventually, displace them by 
occupying the same physical space and 
utilising the same nutrients 

A controversy started when the Recom¬ 
binant UNA Advisory Committee of the 
Nationl Institutes of Health. USA, granted 
permission to Uis. Nikolas 1’anopoulos and 
Steven Lindow of the University of Califor¬ 
nia, Berkeley, to field-test the "ice minus" 
frost bugs The case catapulted to fame, as 


the experiment would have been the first 
deliberate release of a genetically en¬ 
gineered microbe into the environment. 
This was almost immediately followed by an 
uproar and a string of law suits by powerful 
lobbies of environmental groups. The latter 
claimed that the releasing of recombinant 
dna mutants could have severely damaging 
consequences for the environment. Apart 
from the unpredictability of the pathogenic¬ 
ity, host-range, virulence and survivability 
of the strains, a major concern was express¬ 
ed that the frost-resistant bacteria might 
enter the atmosphere inhibiting natural 
formation of ice and the precipitation 
processes. This would affect global rainfall 
patterns and climatic conditions. 

The counter arguments by the Berkeley 
group were that these fears were unfound¬ 
ed. The chemically mutated iNA-strams had 
already been field-tested. The genetically 
engineered organisms were considered saf¬ 
er and rinore advantageous than the chemic¬ 
ally mutated ones as in the former specific 
deletions not altering neighbouring genes 
could be expressed, unlike in the latter The 
microbes used they argued, -were not 
pathogenic to humans and were almost 
ubiquitous and omnipresent plant 
epiphytes. The impact on the rainfall pat¬ 
terns was thought to be extremely small or 
non-existent, as the potential reduction of 
atmospheric ice nuclei would be negligible; 

New artificial sweetener 

A SWEETENER may be defined as an 
AH-B system made up of a proton 
donor and a proton acceptor in which both 
groups are roughly 3x10'* cm (3A) apart 
with a lipophilic binding site. This system is 
supposed to interact with the membrane 
sweet taste receptor cells which are consi¬ 
dered lipophilic. 

The most commonly used artificial 
sweetener. Saccharin, is about 550 times 
sweeter than sucrose, but it has the un¬ 
pleasant after-taste Cyclamates were also 
used as sweeteners. But the belief that an 
association between cyclamates and bladder 
cancel led to a ban on i.he use of cyclamates 
as a sweetener in the USA and other 
counti ics. This situation led to a race to 
produce new varieties of sweeteners which 
were non-fattening, would not cause tooth 
decay and could be used safely by diabe¬ 
tics— in an attempt to replace sucrose. 

The Food Additives and Contaminants 
Committee of Britain permitted in 1982 the 
use of the artificial sweetener Acesulfame K, 


this is borne out by the absence of such 
effects following the use of agro¬ 
bactericides during the last four decades. 

The novelty in the idea, apart fron) the 
media publicity and the raging legal battle, 
is that the frost bugs may«have a consider¬ 
able biotechnological potential. The chief 
utility would be in protecting tender seedl¬ 
ings from spring frosts that cause 
average annual loss in the US alone of orre 
to three billion dollars or more. Another 
attractive potential would be the use of 
wild-type P. syringae as ice nucleators for 
snow-making. The snow produced by the 
freeze-dried bacteria in a mechanical sys¬ 
tem could find use in air-conditioning and 
in winter sports like skiing. The ice- 
nucleation protein could be used for seed¬ 
ing clouds, thus alleviating the effects of 
severe weather conditions and increasing 
precipitation in arid regions. 

While the debate continues, it is to be 
seen when the legal and regulatory hurdles 
would be overcome. The day may not then 
be too far when a biotech firm comes out 
with a formula for an "instant ice cream”! 

R. GurunJan 
D. N. Patil 

Dr. Cururajon is a scientist at the Centre for 
Cellular and Molecular Biology, Hyderabad. Dr 
Patil is a Research Fellow at the same Institute 


a product introduced by Hoechst after 20 
years of research, in food and drink. Acesul¬ 
fame was an accidental discovery, as were, 
indeed, all the other sweeteners. A sweet 
taste was noticed while investigating com¬ 
pounds made by reacting butyne with 
fluorosulphonyl isocyanate—the sweet 

taste was attributed to the formation of 
5,6-dimethyldihydrooxathiazinone-dioxide 
with a hitherto unknown ring system, a 
six-member heterocyclic in which the ox¬ 
ygen, sulphur and nitrogen atoms are 
adjacent to one another. By carrying out 
intensive investigations, it has been con¬ 
cluded that 6-methyl-l,2,3-oxathiazin 4 
(3H)-one-2,2-dioxide, Acesulfame K, was 
judged to be the best sweetener (Chemistry 
and Industry 427, 1983). 

This new sweetener is synthesised from 
acetoacetic acid tert-butyl ester and fluoro¬ 
sulphonyl isocyanate. The two compounds 
readily react to form an addition compound 
which decomposes on heating to give an 
amide. This amide in the presence tstf 
potassium hydroxide yields Acesulfame K. 
Metabolic studies with several animal spe- 
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cies and human volunteers demonstrated 
that the kinetic properties of the new 
sweetener are similar in animals and hu¬ 
mans. No accumulation of this sweetener is 
possible as it is absorbed quickly from the > 
intestine (detectable levels in btood and | 
serum rise quickly) with a fast excretion. Its | 
stability and inertness may not pose a | 
problem to the environment on its disposal, * 
/ A investigations with several species of fish ® 
revealed the fish-toxicity of Acesulfame K to Is 
be low. Oral toxicity studies indicate it to be 2 
virtually non-toxic. Long-term feeding stu- § 
dies for detecting potential carcinogenic ^ 
effects reveal that it is not likely to be 
associated with cancer. 

Acesulfame K is a white crystalline solid 
which is only 200 times as sweet as sucrose. 
Because of the aforesaid advantages, it can 
be used in a variety of foods, and hot and 
cold drinks and may be combined with 
natural bulk sweetening agents, such as 
sorbitol, to give a flavour distinguishable 
from sucrose. 


C. Srinivasan 


Dr. Srmwasan is Reader in Chemistry , Madurai 
Kamaroj University, Madurai 


A close watch on Earth 

P LANET Earth, a distinguished member 
of the solar family, came under close 
scrutiny during 1980 to 1983, when its 
rotation was carefully monitored in three 
fundamentally different ways by sophisti¬ 
cated space-age instruments. As we are well 
aware, the Earth’s rotation around its own 
axis gives rise to days and nights. A tilt in 
the axis causes different seasons. 

For centuries, the rotation of the Earth 
has been monitored for measuring time. 
The total time of a day plus night is more or 
less a constant (length of day) and this 
period of 24 hours is devided into minutes 
and seconds. As clocks became more and 
more accurate, it became dear that the 
length of day is not a constant. Even the 
early pendulum clocks had hinted at it but 
clocks stabilised with quartz crystals con¬ 
firmed it. Time-keeping, today, is relegated 
to atomic clocks which are so precise that 
they run for thousands of years without 
losing or gaining a single second. 
Though the Earth’s rotation has ceased 
I to be a unit of time, its variations, however, 
are studied as they have applications in 
geodetic surveying, navigation and 



Scientists m studying ways of conducting VLBI from specs with collaps&le radio 


antennae carried aboard space shuttle 

astrometry. It also aids basic research in the 
dynamics of the Earth. With this in view, a 
study was undertaken by a team of scien¬ 
tists in USA to monitor Earth’s rotation 
accurately over a period of three years— 
from October 1980 to September 1983. The 
three sets of sophisticated experiments 
carried out were essentially dissimilar, 
based on totally different concepts. 

One set of experiments was based on 
satellite laser ranging (SLR). An artificial 
satellite whose orbit is precisely known, is 
used to reflect a beam of light sent by a laser 
on Earth. The time taken for the beam to 
make a return trip is used for ranging the 
satellite precisely. The Laser Geodynamic 
Satellite (LACEOS) was launched in 1976 to 
enable such studies requiring high orbital 
stability. It is a solid sphere 60 cm in 
diameter, its surface covered with 426 
retroreflectors. It is interesting to recall 
that the same satellite revealed earlier that 
the Earth is -pear-shaped. By tracking 
laceos with short laser pulses emitted in 
quick succession, variations in Earth’s rota¬ 
tion were measured. 

The second technique used was very large 
base-lined interferometry (vlbd. using in¬ 
strumentation and software specially de¬ 
signed for space applications. An array of 
radio telescopes is used to collect faint radio 
signals from sources such as quasars. The 
signals are simultaneously recorded on 
magnetic tapes and the tapes are trans¬ 
ported to a central facility to cross-correlate 
.the data. Two types of information are 
extracted from this: the celestial coordin¬ 
ates of the sources and the relative dis¬ 
tances between the sources (vector base¬ 
lines). Variations in the length of day can be 
deduced from this. 

Hie third technique measured the 
Earth's rotation from the observed changes 
in the angular momentum of the atmos¬ 


phere (AMA) Global summaries of the state 
of the atmosphere are issued routinely bjp 
.The National Meteriological Center of USA. 
Atmospheric angular momentum can be 
computed based on zonal wind data. 
Assuming the total angular momentum of 
the mantle—atmosphere system to be con¬ 
stant, variations in the rotation of the Earth 
are deduced. 

The outcome of these experiments has 
been published recently (Science 224 957). 
It is indeed remarkable that all three 
results are in good agreement, qualitatively 
and to a lesser extent quantitatively. This is 
gratifying If we keep in mind the minute 
changes the experiments were meant to 
detect. Even the maximum change 
observed in the length of day is a mere 3.1 
milliseconds (the excess length over 24 
hours). However, the dominant cause of 
changes in the Earth’s spin rate seems to be 
an exchange of angular momentum be¬ 
tween the mantle and the atmosphere. The 
authors also point out that the period 
during which there was maximum change 
in the length of day (corresponding to rapid 
changes in Earth’s rotation) coincides with 
the strongest episode of El Nino recorded in 
the past few decades (El Nmo is the 
appearance of anomalously warm sea sur¬ 
face temperatures along the coast of Peru). 

What other information can be gleaned 
from these vlbi and slk results which are 
influenced ty the interactions of the mantle 
with the atmosphere and oceans is yet to be 
seen. Right now it appears that the ex¬ 
perimental techniques have taken us far 
beyond the shores of our theoretical under¬ 
standing of the dynamics of the Earth. 

Indira Murthy 

Dr. (Mrs.) Murthy is on the editorial staff of 
Science Today 
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T HE remarkable improvements in 
the standards of athletic perform¬ 
ances during the past few decades 
represent a unique biological phe¬ 
nomenon. It was inconceivable even a 
decade ago, that some of the earlier 
established athletic records could be 
improved upon within such a short 
span. Apart from the phenomenal prog¬ 
ress in training methods, techniques 
and improvements in tools, equipment, 
tracks, and various other associated 
factors which contribute in shaping a 
world class athlete, genetically en¬ 
dowed human potential seems to play a Biopsy technique with Bergstrom weigh the sample, but for all other 

great role in the final outcome, every- needle analyses accurate weighing is essential, 

thing else being equal. However,the Two to four ml of one per cent Weighing is done in an electrobalance 

nature of the contributory role of the iignocaine is infiltrated into the skin for enzymatic and other micro estima- 

genetic factor in sports events is still a and sub-cutaneous tissues down to the tions. Weight is plotted against time for 

mystery. Perhaps in a few years with the deep fascia, after shaving and disinfect- a short time to allow for the effect of 

rapid advances in the field of genetics, a ing the skin over the muscle to be water evaporation by extrapolation to 
clearer picture will soon emerge, biopsied. The biopsy needle is intro- the zero time. For estimation of meta- 

Search and selection of potential duced through a four mm incision in bolites, it is essential to arrest the 

athletes in specific fields based on the skin and subcutaneous tissue made metabolism as quickly as possible. This 

scientific knowledge, is a matter of with a surgical blade. The needle is is done by freezing the sample in liquid 

routine in many developed countries, advanced till the tip is about three to freon or nitrogen at-I50 u C. Connec- 

Unfortunately in India, this aspect has five cm below the skin surface and a tive tissue and blood are removed 

not been given serious consideration, sample of tissue is guillotined with the before preparing the histological sec- 

As a result, athletes are selected from hollow cylinder and secured within the tions in a cryostat, which provides a 

the ‘available pool' mainly on the basis barrel of the needle, which is then low temperature and controlled en~ 

of their performance records in various rapidly withdrawn from the muscle, vironment. Samples for electron mic- 

sports meets. It is often forgotten that Several biopsy specimens can be col- roscopy are fixed immediately in three 

such ‘talents' have already reached lected over a span of time for histolo- per cent gluteraldehyde and subse- 

their maximum peak with little scope gical, histochemical and metabolic stu- quently treated by conventional techni- 

for further spectacular improvement in dies- ques. 

spite of intense grooming schedules. The edges of the skin incisions are 

Therefore, a fresh look needs to be later opposed with a sterile adhesive Classification of skeletal muscle flbeis 
taken to improve upon the methods cf material. The incision heals within in man 

selection of Indian athletes. They need three to four davs. Hence, tins techni- The smallest unit in a muscle which 

to be identified at a very young age. que can be used in a laboratory, ward can be activated for contraction is the 

During the last decade, in many or clinic withuut the need for surgical muscle fiber unit. The muscle fillers in 

advanced countries the muscle biopsy expertise and operation theatre facili- a unit, have identical characteristics, 

technique, whereby samples from ties. It is remarkably non-traumatic. The classical terminology of red and 

skeletal muscles ot healthy people arc The residual sensation is one of moder- white muscle fibers was based on the 

obtained,has been widely applied ‘to ate muscle stiffness, such as would colour of the fibers which in turn was 

catch them young'. Recently, histolo- follow unaccustomed strenuous exer- related to the muscle myoglobin con- 

gical and histochemical techniques cise. This clears in a lew days. Muscle lent. The activities of the miiochond- 

have also been applied to identify function is hardly impaired by this nal enzymes are, in turn, related to 

different fiber types in the skeletal procedure, since Ihe subjects continue myoglobin content, while the content 

muscle of man This is then used to to lompete in strenuous cross-country of sarcopiasmalic glycolytic enzymes 

correlate the contractile characteristics races after several biopsies. are inversely related to the oxidative 

to their function and metabolic poten- The biopsy technique yields a sample enzymes and myoglobin content, 

tialities in various athletic events by which generally has a wet weight of 20 Stains for glycolytic or oxidative en- 

cfetermining different enzyme activi- to 25 mg. For morphological or his- zymesaswell as for myoglobin give rise 

tics. tochemical studies, there is no need to to a variety of staining intensities. A 
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Muscle biopsy technique, routinely carried out in the West, 
offers a new approach forjudging athletic potentiality 



division of fibers into two different 
types, slow twitch (type I) and fast 
twitch (type II) can, therefore, be made 
based on these properties. 

In 1962, Engel suggested the use of a 
stain for myofibrillar ATPase (a mus¬ 
cle enzyme) after alkaline preincuba- 
tion. This method separates muscle 
fibers into two well-defined groups. He 
proposed the names type I and II fibers 
for thosfe fibers staining light and dark 
respectively. The type I fibers are to 
have slow and the type II fibers to have 
fast contraction times. By adding a 
stain for a mitochondrial enzyme, a 
sub-division of the type II 
fibers is possible, one type with a high 
and another with a low oxidative poten¬ 
tial. 

These are named as type Ila and lib 
respectively. Thus, depending on con- 
1 tracile, metabolic and functional prop¬ 
erties, muscle fibers in skeletal muscle 
of man can be divided into three 
distinct types. 

Contractile characteristics of the fi¬ 
bers along with quantitative data of the 
metabolic profile suggest that a cou¬ 
pling between the characteristics of a 
fiber and its function exists in man. 
Hence, we have two main types, slow 
twitch (ST) and fast twitch (FT) fibers, 
with the latter having FTa and FTb 
subgroups. 


and women indicated a mean value of 
52 per cent for the ST fiber (out of total 
fibers) for both sexes. Within the group 
of FT libers, the FTa fibers were approxi¬ 
mately twice the FTb fibers, the mean 
values being 33 and 14 per cent respec¬ 
tively. Ample evidences are now avail¬ 
able suggesting that no difference ex* 
ists between males and females in this 
respect. However, in both the sexes, a 
wide variation in fiber composition 
between individuals exists, which is 
more pronounced in the males. 

Regarding the size of the fibers in 
general, cross sectional areas of the 
fibers are larger in male than in female 
muscle. In man, the mean cross sec¬ 
tional area of the FT fibers of the thigh 
is larger than the mean area of ST fiber. 
In sedentary women the ST fiber is 
larger than the FTa; in both the sexes 
FTb fiber being the smaller. All fiber 
types can respond to increased activity 
with some enlargement of the size of 
the fiber. 

What about the fiber composition in 
different muscles of the same subject? 
The available data demonstrate that 
there are rather close similarities be¬ 
tween some muscles, whereas other 
muscles have a more pronounced pre¬ 
dominance of one fiber type. The vastus 
lateralis, rectus femoris and gastrocne¬ 
mius muscles of the legs and the 
deltoid and biceps muscles of the arms 


appear to contain about 50 per cent ST 
and 50 per cent FT fibers. On the other 
hand, the soieus muscles have 25 to 40 
per cent more ST fibers than the other 
leg muscles and the triceps muscle 10 
to 30 per cent more FT fibers than the 
other arm muscles. Most of the skeletal 
muscles of man are so homogenously 
mixed that although they may have 
special functions demanding a special 
fiber type, all muscles are also involved 
in other activities where the character¬ 
istics of different fiber types are needed. 

Muscle fiber composition of athletes 

During the last decade, it has be¬ 
come popular to determine muscle 
fiber composition of athletes involved 
in different types of events. Regarding 
the relative distribution of ST and FT 
fibers, the most interesting findings are 
that sprinters have a marked predomi¬ 
nance of FT fibers in their leg muscles. 
The opposite u true for long distance 
runners. Throwers, weight lifters and 
high jumpers generally have an even 
distribution of fiber types in their leg 
and arm muscles. Both sexes are simi¬ 
lar in this respect (Table 1). 

The findings on distance runners 
and sprinters fit with what is known 
about the special characteristics of 
different types of fibers. It may be 
explained that in sprinting there is a 
greater demand on FT fibers as they 


Congnt it Your mutdt biopsy's positive ... you V auks a gnat matter! 



Muscle fiber composition in skeletal 
muscles 

The most commonly studied muscle 
► /h man is the lateral portion of the 
thigh (vastus lateralis). The fiber com¬ 
position of large number of young men 
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fatigue quickly. The possibility also 
exists that in athletic performances 
where a single contraction of one or 
two groups of muscles is of importance 
for success, a high degree of synchro¬ 
nous activation of fibers is required. 
Endurance trained subjects have a high 
occurrence of FTa fibers and few or no 
FTb fibers in the muscles involved in 
training. Muscle groups partially or not 
at all engaged in exercises have some or 
a normal content of FTb fibers. It can, 
therefore, be suggested that the lack of 
FTb fibers is part of an adaptive re¬ 
sponse to the endurance training. 
Based on these observations, the ideal 
distribution of fibers in different classes 
of runners can be established (Table 2). 


capacities of the enzyme systems in¬ 
volved in oxidative energy release. 
Therefore, muscles with a higher popu¬ 
lation of slow twitch fibers are better 
able to sustain long lasting aerobic 
activity. If the aerobic mechanisms of 
the individual cells have been enhanced 
by appropriate conditioning techni¬ 
ques, the muscles will have even grea¬ 
ter capacities for such exercises. 
Appropriate increase in capillarisation 
accompany increases in slow twitch 
fibers. 

The energy release of a single max¬ 
imal effort, as in a strength movement, 
depends on energy obtained from the 
splitting of the high energy phospate 
compounds, ATP and creatine phos¬ 


phate. No molecular oxygen is involved 
in these metabolic processes; they are 
anaerobic. However, the term anaero¬ 
bic power in sports performance is 
more often used to describe high inten¬ 
sity activity that lasts approximately 
five seconds to one minute. This is the 
range in which the capacity of the high^, 
energy phosphate compounds domin¬ 
ates. 

Anaerobic glycolysis (lactate forma¬ 
tion) becomes more important as work 
intensity decreases and performance 
time increases. Fast twitch muscle 
fibers have a greater capacity for gly¬ 
colysis than slow twitch fibers. Thus, 
the percentage of fast twitch fibers is 
important for anaerobic performance. 
Also, the glycolytic capacities of the 
individual fast twitch fibers are very 
responsive to conditioning. 

Metabolic profile of skejetal muscles of 
athletes 

Results from several longitudinal 
studies indicate that human muscles 
are adaptable to oxidative capacity. 
Succinate dehydrogenase (SDH) activity 
of quadriceps muscle increased by 30 
per cent. This was paralleled by a 
similar increase in the protein content 
of mitochondrial fraction. Elite dis¬ 
tance runners and swimmers have 


Aerobic—anaerobic capacity of 
voluntary muscles 

Carbohydrates and fais are the main 
sources of energy for muscular con¬ 
traction. Special chemical compounds 
act as carriers of energy within the cell, 
from the energy depots to the point 
where biologically meaningful reac¬ 
tions take place. 

The ability of an athlete to sustain 
activity by means of the oxidative 
release of energy is dependent on 
oxygen utilisation and oxygen delivery. 
Just as fast-twitch muscle fibers are 
important to anaerobic activity, slow- 
twitch fibers are essential to aerobic 
activity. Slow twitch fibers are char¬ 
acterised by a higher content of myog¬ 
lobin (a compound similar to hemoglo¬ 
bin, the oxygen carrying compound of 
the red blood cells) and by greater 
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Oxidative enzymes' potential in muscle fibers' 


O XIDATIVE potential of voluntary 
muscles vary greatly depending on 
the training status of an individual, as well 
as the type of event trained for. Based on 
observations from various studies, it may 
be appropriate to consider Succinic De¬ 
hydrogenase (SDH) (an oxidative enzyme) 
activity in the vastus lateralis muscle of 
approximately 7 mM/kg x min as a 
normal value for sedentary subjects; while 
elite distance runners liave sdh activities 
of 20 to 25 mM/kg x min. Physical 
inactivity results in a pronounced de¬ 
crease in the sdh activity (approximately 3 
to 4 mM/kg x min). 

Both the major fiber types of human 
skeletal muscles are adaptable to oxidative 
potential. An interesting observation is 
that in skeletal muscles of highly trained 
cross-country runners who contain very 


few rib fibers, the SDH activity inn fibers 
has been found to be as high as in the st 
fibers. This would suggest that the max¬ 
imal level of oxidative potential that can 
be attuned with intense endurance train¬ 
ing, is the suns for stand nfibers. On 
the other hand, findings such as the high 
percentage of sr fibers in skeletal musde 
of successful long distance runners and 
the reported relation between the raakkig 
order of top Icvel endumtca athletes and 
the percentage of si fibers in their fog 
mueefoe suggest that muscle fiber type 
distribution nuy set an upper Omit for the 
de gw of oxidative enzyme edpiiMort 
that can occur in **—*■***• w-Ag in 
response fo tmtofog. 
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demonstrated three to four times high¬ 
er sdh activity than the untrained. A 
high oxidative capacity may enable the 
muscle to extract more oxygen from 
the blood during maximal exercise thus 
increasing the maximum oxygen supp¬ 
ly capacity. 

It has also been suggested that 
higher oxidative capacity of muscles in 
endurance athletes may be responsible 
for lower lactate levels, slower rates of 
glycogen depletion and lower rq during 
)maximal efforts. In the muscles of 
endurance athletes the glycolytic en¬ 
zymes appear to have the same or a 
slightly reduced activity as compared 

Table 2:—Ideal distribution of fibers 


with untrained subjects. The activities 
of lactic dehydrogenases and hexoki- 
nases follow the profile of oxidative 
enzymes. Glycogen content is usually 
somewhat higher in trained than un¬ 
trained muscles. It is not yet known 
definitely whether triglyceride storage 
in skeletal muscles increases with en¬ 
durance training or not. 

A question may now be posed, 
whether muscle fiber ratio is changed 
or not due to athletic training. In reply, 
it has been convincingly shown in 
several studies that the percentage 
distribution of fiber types in man does 
not change following endurance, sprint 


or weight resistance training. Recent 
evidences on monozygous (identical) 
and dizygous (fraternal) twins have 
strongly indicated that fiber type distri¬ 
bution in man is solely determined by 
heredity. In addition, other neuromus¬ 
cular factors like reflex time, reaction 
time, and muscular power are also 
genetically controlled. Hence speed 
and agility factors in an athlete are 
highly genetic. Thus, the old saying 
“sprinters are bom and not made” may 
have some truth in it. 

Endurance athletes on the other 
hand are bom predominantly with ST 
fibers, with metabolic potentials re¬ 
sponsive to intensive training. It can 
therefore, be concluded that endurance 
athletes are born and then made. It, 
therefore, goes without saying that if 
these genetical endowments, coupled 
with proper physique, are identified at 
an early age and proper training is 
imparted to these potential athletes, 
there is a chance that they will succeed 
in Olympic arena, or in any world 
competitions. q 

Dr. Sen Gupta is the Deputy Director 
(PhysiologyI and Copt. Smha is the Director at 
the Defence Institute ofPhysiology and Allied 
Sciences, Delhi Cantt.-l 10010 
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PHYSICAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 
NAVRANGPURA, AHMEDABAD 380009 


REQUIRES 

PHYSICISTS 


The plasma Physics Programme, a major research 
programme sponsored by the Dept, of Science and 
Technology, Govt, of India, as a part of their programme 
on Intensification of Research in High Priority Areas, is 
being nucleated at the Physical Research Laboratory, 
Ahmedabad. The Programme is looking for 

PHYSICISTS 

Job Descriptions: The Physicists will work on the 
development of conventional and nonconventional 
plasma diagnostic instrumentation, toroidal plasma 
confinement experimental systems and will carry out 
research on topical problems of high temperature 
plasmas. 

Qusliflcatlon & Experience: Ph D with experimental 
work in any branch of Physics sucn as Solid state physics. 
Plasma f nysics. Nuclear phys'cs, X-rays & 
Crystallography, Spectroscopy, Atomic & Molecular 
Physics etc Candidates with Theoretical numerical 
analysis background and those with Ph D in Applied 
Mathematics may also apply Adequate experience in 
these fields are desirable 

The selected candidates will be placed in the following or 
a higher grade depending on the expertise, merit and the 
relevant experience in the related fields of Plasma 
Physics 


Rs. 700-40-900-EB-40-1100-50-1300 (Total emoluments 
at the minimum of the grade come to Rs 1802/- per 
month at present). 

Rs. 1100-70-1450 (Total emoluments at the minimum of 
the grade come to Rs 2555/- per month at present) 

General 

The funds for the plasma physics a project are sanctioned 
upto 31 -3-1986 and it is likely to continue beyond this 
period In addition to pay and other allowances perquisites 
like Provident-Fund, Gratuity, Leave Travel Concession, 
Contributory medical facility etc will be admissible as per 
rules In exceptional cases of merit additional increments 
may be granted. Outstation candidates called for interview 
for the posts below the grade or 1100 would be paid to and 
fro second class railway fare and for the post includihg 
and above the grade of 1100 would be paid first class 
railway fare by the shortest route Applications may reach 
in the prescribed form available from the Asst Admn. 
Officer, Plasma Physics Programme, Room No 552, 

D RL. Navrangpura. Ahmedabad 380 009 by sending a 
self addressed and stamped (70 paise) envelope on or 
before July 31,1984 The envelope should be 
superscribed with the post applied for on the left hand 
corner. Candidates employed in Government/Quasi 
Government/Public Sector undertaking should forward 
their applications through proper channel No interim 
correspondence would be entertained Incomplete 
applications are liable to be rejected. 
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I N the 1960s, research engineers in 
Sweden and USA were looking for 
an innovative, long-lasting and all- 
weather surface for sports and re¬ 
creation. The product was a synthetic 
track. And in the Mexico Olympics in 
1968, for the first time, athletes ran a 
race on a synthetic surface instead of 
the usual cinder track. In 1976, a 
synthetic hockey field was used in the 
Montreal Olympics in Canada. 

Immediately after the 1976 Olympic 
Carnes, almost all hockey-playing 
countries like Holland, West Germany, 
Australia and Pakistan went in for 


V 


synthetic turl’ and improved their per¬ 
formances in international hockey 
competitions. 

India, though, was a late starter: 
synthetic turf was first used in India in 
the 1982 Asian Games, and since then 
the Indian team has been constantly 
practising on tins surface. The result: 
its performances an the recently con¬ 
cluded international competitions in 
Kuwait and West Germany have been 


Left (top and middle): Synthetic surfaces 
used for hockey . Bottom: A dose-up of 
synthetic gross fibres on a pitying field 

Above: Athletics on a synthetic track 
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rated one of the best in recent years. 
Technology and training have indeed 
improved performances on the field. 

Synthetic turf has affected the style 
and technique of playing hockey in 
recent years. In general, teams with 
better physiques and greater endurance 
have been able to better adapt to these 
surfaces. And those who use a ‘hit and 
run’ technique are more successful 
than teams which depend on short 
passes and individual stickwork. That is 
why European teams like Holland and 
West Germany take greater advantage 
of such artificial surfaces by adapting a 
hard-hitting and long and cross¬ 
passing style of play. Because of the 
sureness of the surface, hard-hitting 
and stopping have become common. 
Another technique used on synthetic 
turf is the overhead long pass. At the 
same time, old techniques like the 
reverse stop on the run, the reverse 
pass on the move, the reverse flick 
during play and reverse hitting is 
difficult on synthetic turf. 

What are synthetic turfs made of? 
These are synthetic grass tapes knitted 
together with high stability polyster or 
nylon fibres. Layers of these synthetic 
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Running races wen the oldest class of 
event at the ancient Olympics. This ancient 
ampora (above) found at Olympia, the site 
of the original Oiympk s in ancient Greece, 
baa runners (top) inscribed on it 

grass mats are laid on top of a specially 
prepared conventional pavement, all 
done with great care to ensure a perfect 
finished surface. Usually, two-metre 
wide rolls are laid on the prepared 
surfaces and sewn together with a 
special sewing machine. The sewn 


length of the rolls is covered on the 
back with a broad band. The rolls are 
then fixed at the edge of the pitch. 
Usually a concrete curb is constructed 
around the pitch. The synthetic surface 
is tucked over and anchored to a wood 
nailer which is attached to the concrete 
curb. 

For track and field events, 
polyurethane rubber and composite 
surfaces are used. In some cases, where 
the surface is pre-fabricated, it has a 
reselient rubber matting base. The 
surfaces are spike-resistant, with a 
bounce and involving very low energy 
loss. They are also slip-proof and could 
be used throughout the year. 

In fact, synthetic surfaces have made 
play or training possible throughout 
the year; rain, drought, frost and snow 
make no difference to the condition of 
the field. One could train eveiyday, use 
the field as much as possible and still 
the surface remains trouble-free. Mod¬ 
em athletes have demanded artificial 
surfaces for two reasons—to improve 
their performance, and to train con¬ 
tinuously without fatigue and danger of 
injuries. 

A good sports performance demands 
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that the track or the floor should be 
sufficiently elastic and resilient under a 
wide temperature range, should have a 
low energy loss and a cushioning effect; 
it should not skid in dry or wet 
conditions and the flooring should 
revert to its original position immedi¬ 
ately after pressure. Similarly, a good 
playing field should have a well- 
balanced surface, good elasticity, re¬ 
sistance to abrasion and lower accident 
risks; it should help increase efficiency 
'aid reduce fatigue. 

For running, the ideal would be a 
surface that imparted a high force in 
the direction of running and a reaction 
force (of the surface against the shoe 
and the body; the harder the surface, 
the higher is this force) to the body. It 
is also not good if the force transmitted 
to the body is too low, for, a certain 
upward reaction force is necessary to 
maintain the body’s centre of gravity at 
a height comfortable for running. The 
surface should have a good “bounce”. A 
good surface should also be able to 
absorb shocks in the range of the force 
generated in sprinting, middle distance 
running and fogging while still main¬ 
taining a reaction force. 

In fact, the use of synthetic rubber 
tracks and the development of lighter 
running shoes have greatly improved 
running performances in recent times. 
According to some experts, it has 


chipped a second off for every lap, 
creating new world records. And if 
Jesse Owens, one of the greatest sprin¬ 
ters of this century, and who won the 
1936 Olympics 100-metres sprint with 
a timing of 10.3 seconds, were to run 
today, he would have matched today’s 
world record of 9.95 for the event. That 
is what a computer analysis showed. 
But back in 1936, “the track did not 
have the rebounding characteristics of 
today’s surfaces”, says Gideon Ariel, a 
US physiologist who did the computer 
analysis. Besides, Owens also didn't 
have the starting blocks and his foot 
slipped slightly on the track. "The 
human body hasn’t evolved much in 
the past 100 years”, says Ariel. “All the 
changes we are seeing today come as a 
result of improved technology and 
training.” 

Synthetic surfaces have several 
advantages over conventional fields. 
Synthetic fields can be used in all 
weather conditions and they afford play 
under same ground conditions. Several 
matches could be played in a day on a 
synthetic turf (say six to eight matches 
a day). While one can play for about 
500 hours a year on a conventional 
pitch, one can play up to 3500 hours or 
more on a synthetic pitch. With flood¬ 
lights, one synthetic field can replace 
five conventional pitches. Besides, 
maintenance is minimum; once the 


pitch is laid permanently, all that f|r 
needs is occasional cleaning and water*/, 
ing. An artificial surface can last about* 1 
five to seven years. ’ 

There are some disadvantage*,,' 
however, of playing hockey on a syntfhft 
etic turf. Players with weak physique*; * 
for example, cannot withstand the 
pressure of play on synthetic turf as the 
actual playing period is much more a* 
compared to playing on natural turf. 
The ball gets faster on synthetic turf; it 
was timed that a good shot from a 
penalty comer into the goal takes 141'. 
seconds on synthetic turf while it take* ‘ 
around 1.9 seconds on natural grass, ( 
Hence the goal-keeper gets a shorter'' 
time to react. Muscle sprains are more 
on synthetic turf, and also there is a' 
higher wear and tear of body muscle*. 
Thus playing on synthetic turf leaves 
greater after-effects. 

Synthetic surfaces are also used for 
badminton, volleyball, etc. For bad¬ 
minton, plastic-coated rubber sheets 
are used on a jute or felt-backed PVC 
base. Volleyball courts use 
polyurethaAe surfaces. These surfaces 
are usually taped on a wooden flooring. 

Though artificial surfaces have 
pushed up the cost factor in conduct¬ 
ing international sports competitions, 
performances of atheletes and players 
have gone up manifold. And so has the 
confidence of sports organisers. This is 
because they are more confident of 
completing the games and have no 
anxiety about ground conditions owing 
to bad weather. 

Of course, a good and true grass 
surface could be made in countries like 
India at a much lower cost, but one 
would not be able to control ground 
conditions under bad weather. 
Whether we like it or not, synthetic 
surfaces have come to stay in many 
games and have been approved by the 
international sports federatioas. We 
may as well accept them and try to 
develop the facilities so that our inter¬ 
national sportsmen and younger 
athletes get the benefit of training on 
these surfaces. □ 

Dr Muthtah n Joint Director of the National 
Institute of Sports. Patiala 


Originally, the net track at Olympia was an open, level ttnteh of ground with a line 
drawn In the aand to mark the itart, Later, in 350 BC, a new i tedium (below) wa* Sniff and 
it bad a airtight track made of dry lightly comad with tend. Stone alba at each end 
marked the atari and Oniah 
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MATHEMATICS OF HOPE 


B. A. Naik 
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A Sanskrit proverb describes 
hope as a strange chain, one 
that enables those bound by 
it to fly; those who unfetter 
themselves, however, are 
condemned to crawl or 
stand stock-still! it is the 
hope of making a financial 
fortune that drives us to buy 
lottery tickets. But when 
you take a hard-headed 
mathematical look at the 
probability of your winning a 
windfall, hope acquires 
an altogether different 
aspect 


b 


R AMA was a humble bidi-worker, 
one of the many people who 
throng daily to the lottery stalls 
— the purveyors of hope. 
However, what distinguishes this bidi- 
worker of Chhana Patana, Karnataka, is 
his persistence: He had been buying 
lotteries day after day for the last 18 
years, spending neariy a third of his 
meagre 600 rupees per month income 
on his (|uest for a windfall. Then one 
day Rama's fortunes changed. He won a 
bumper'' first prize and overnight 
became a “master of sixty-one lakhs". 
‘Lakhpati" Rama was as laconic after 
his success as before: “Man’s best 
successes come after many disappoint¬ 
ments!" he said. 

Rama is undeniably a fortune's 
favourite. But how many such success 
stories can one cite? It’s literally one in 
a million situation. The chances of 
99.9999 per cent of cases are so slim as 
g to prove the addage—“Hope lives for 
5 ever but her children die one hy one.” 
5 When you buy a lottery ticket what is 
■ the mathematical probability of your 
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winning the 1st price? 

In simple terms, probability may be 
defined as the ratio of favourable cases 
to the whole number of cases possible 
e.g. if there are 10 tickets bearing 
numbers 1 to 10 and a prize is declared 
for a single specified number drawn the 
probability of a single ticket holder 
winning will be 0.1. Because the num¬ 
ber of tickets issued is 10 while there 
can only be a single ticket beating the 
winning number. 

If you purchase more tickets the 
probability is multiplied by that num¬ 
ber. Naturally if you buy five tickets 
your probability of winning will be 5x 
0.1 = 0.5. 

Let us take another example. A 
lottery ticket bears a seven-digited 
number and a prize of Rs. 5 is declared 
for all numbers bearing the specified 
last two digits. Here while calculating 
the probability of winning we are not 
concerned with the initial five digits; 
* we have to only consider the last two 
digits which can only be from 00 to 99. 
Suppose the winning number is 38 



si 








$ 


| 
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which can only occur once in the range 
00 to 99. Thus the probability of your 
number being the lucky one becomes 1 
in 100 or .01. 

If by some trick you can corner all 
the 100 tickets within the series with 
00 to 99 as the last digits, only then can 
you hope to win the prize. The proba¬ 
bility of winning in such a case then 
becomes 100 per cent. Mathematically 
that works out to: 100 tickets, each 
with the probability of .01 = 1. There¬ 
fore, when you say the probability of 


your winning is a um( <>i 1 we mean 
you cannot lose. 

You have succeeded in making your 
victory fool-proof. But what if you are 
cheated out of your prize by some 
forgerer. In that case despite purchas¬ 
ing all the tickets, your probability of 
winning becomes a big zero! 

Again by cornering all the 100 tick¬ 
ets and ensuring that you have cent per 
cent probability of winning, you are not 
only losing out on the excitement of 
lottery hut also on money! 
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That brings us to the concept of 
‘ mathematical hope which is defined as 
; the product of the amount the buyer 
. hopes to win and the probability of his 
^Winning it. Let's take an example. 
?• Suppose in a series of ten lakh tickets, 
'-With the 1st prize of Ks. one lakh, you 
• 4>uy one ticket. Then your mathematic¬ 
al hope on a single ticket works out to 
Ks. 1 lakh x 1/10 lakhs = Rs. 0.10 or 
10 paise. 

Since each ticket costs 100 paise one 
can at once see why lotteries largely 
favour the organisers! 

It is possible to make up the differ¬ 
ence between the mathematical hope 
and the cost of hope if in some cases if a 
player is a rich and plays systematical¬ 
ly. Let us take a simple example. 
Suppose a coin is tossed for heads or 
tails. And the better wins and gets twice 
the amount staked. The strategy of a 
rich and patient player would be to 
.double up the stake everytime he bets, 

Some caff It blind dunce! 


eg the player stakes one rupee for the 
first bet, two for the second, four for 
the third and so on. 

Suppose he plays 10 bets and is 
unlucky in the first 9 bets but fortun¬ 
ately wins in the last bet (he should 
play consistently till he wins) he still 
stands to gain. How? The total amount 
staked in 10 bets is equal to 
1+2+4+8+16+32+64+128+256+512 
■= 1023 and the amount gained in last 
bet 

= 2 x amount staked in last 
=2 x 512 

=*1024 which is a rupee more than the 
total amount apent. This proves the 
whimsical addage “Heads I win tails 
you lose!”. And it also shows how 
money attracts money. A poor person 
cannot afford doubling the stakes as 
can a rich one and therefore the rich 
become richer while the poor become 
poorer! 

That brings us to mathematically fair 


and unfair games. In a fair game if 1/n 
is the probability then your prize 
amount should be n times the amount 
staked. For instance, in the case above 
when a coin is flipped, the probability 
of your being right is Vi (because there 
are only two possibilities: heads and 
tails); and the prize amount is twice the*' 
amount staked. Hence it is a “fair" 
game. 

Now suppose instead of a coin we use 
dice. Since a die has six faces the 
probability of getting a particular face 
right is 1/6. Thus in order to be fair, the 
prize amount should be six times the 
stakes. 

Unlike this simple coin-tossing or 
dice-throwing a lottery cannot be "fair” 
mathematically. It is not a mere game 
or a gamble. The avowed purpose of 
lotteries is to raise money for welfare. 
For one thing the number of tickets is 
always much larger than the prize 
amount 9 (which in most cases does 
not range beyond 50 per cent of 
takings). And the probability of your 
making a profit by cornering all tickets 
is never equal to unity. 

Mathematics of probability ptobably 
began around 1652 when Chevalier de 
Mere, a gambler friend of the great 
mathematician Blaise Pascal wanted to 
know the division of stakes in an 
unfinished game of dice. Surprisingly, 
a magistrate and a par-time mathema¬ 
tician Pierre de Fermat also got in¬ 
terested in this and allied problems of 
that noble gambler who was a mere 
catalyst to the gensis of Probability 
Theory. Historians have recently found 
that the Italian mathematician Jerome 
Cardon (1501-1576) had also done 
pioneering work in the field. He dealt 
with some fundamental problems of 
probability in his classic Liber de Ludo 
Alae: Little Gamblers’ Manual. 

Whoever sir’ed probability theory 
first, it is certain that the uncertain 
nature of the game of chance gave birth 
to a new branch of mathematics with a 
wide range of applications. 

Gambling is as old as civilisation. 
There is hardly any event or an activity' 
on which one cannot wager. In the 
Bhagvadgita Sri Krishna proclaims “In 
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PPHA Lottery wu an invention of the 
1 eatfy Romans. Lotteries in the modem 
tense originated in Italy in the Middie 
Age*. The earliest state lottery was con¬ 
ducted in France in 1520. The idea spread 
to England, Ireland, Germany, France, 
Spain, Switzerland, Russia, USA and Au¬ 
stralia. Its spread to the Eastern part of 
the world It of recent origin. 

During 1944, the first official attempt 
was made in India to raise funds through a 
lottery by way of the prize bond scheme of 
1944. In 1960, the second prise bonds 
were issued, in 1963 and 1964 premium 
wrise bonds were issued. Kerala started 
The state lottery in December 1967—the 
first state in India to do so. 

Punjab in July 1968 followed suit, with 
Tamil Nadu and Haryana on close heels. 
Rajasthan started it on January 1, 1969. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari was the first 
statesman to raise voice against states 
starting their own lotteries, in his opin¬ 
ion, die centre alone had the legal power 
to start a lottery. 

According to the Reserve Bank of India, 
the total collection from lotteries was Rs. 
48.0 crores in 1980-81, budgeted estimate 
was Rs. 89.7 crores in 1982-83. 

Out of eighteen states which float 
lotteries in India, major are: Andhra 
Pradesh, Cujarat, Haryana, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Punjab, Rajasthan, 
Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal. 

While these states have their monthly 
draws some of these states have a daily 
draw too like die popular Maharashtra 
mini-lottery. Around 26 guaranteed lot¬ 
teries are held every week and 124 draws a 
week. 

Agents get anything between 15 per 
cent to 50 per cent of commission on 
tickets sold. The breakdown is as below: 
Commission offered state 

15 per cent-Tamil Nadu, 

Cu jarat and 
Maharashtra 


20 percent- 


25 percent- 

30 percent- 
50 per cent- 


- Manipur, 
Pondicherry and 
Meghalaya 
-Sikkim, Delhi and 
West Bengal 
-Karnataka 
-Nagaland, 
Chandigarh, 
Punjab Red Cross 
and Haryana Red 
Cross 


A lottery prise is subjected to a 3316 per 
cent tax. Besides some states also deduct 
the agents’ commission, publicity and 
other expenses in addition to the tax. 

A Supreme Court ruling removed res¬ 
trictions on inter-state sale of lotteries. 

The prize money varies from lottery to 
lottery, first prize being over a couple of 
crores of rupees—the highest-to Re. 1 
being the lowest for a daily draw in 
Maharashtra, while for a weekly draw the 
prize range is Rs. 1 lakh to Rs. 2 only. 

Revenue and expenditure on lottery 
differs from state to state. In Maharashtra, 
about 55 per cent of the returns on sale of 
lottery tickets is spent on prises and 15 
per cent on commission to agents. 

Distribution costs of lotteries work out 
to something like 25 per cent of gross 
collection for commission and bonus for 
distributors and dealers, 10 per cent for 
administrative expenditure, 40 per cent as 
prize money (including income-tax to 
Central government) and 25 per cent to 
the state government as net revenue. 

While persons in different ranges of 
incomes participate in the “legalised 
gambling—lottery—55 per cent belong 
to the group earning below Rs. 1.000 per 
annum, 26.4 per cent within the range of 
Rs. 1,000-Rs. 1,500 and 13 per cent in the 
range of Rs. 1,500-Rs. 3,000 per annum— 
according to a Survey. Thus, lotteries 
appear to be a poor man’s gambling with 
81 per cent of population participating in 


lotteries being poor. ,, 

The periodicity of payment of prfo^* 
money to the successful dr awer s wre 
from state to state—less than Hum wosfaq 
in the case of Maharashtra to over twangp-N 
eight weeks in the case of West Bengal and ' 
upto 18 months or more, occasionally, in! 
the case of Rajasthan and Haryana 
Lottery, very often, condemned as ‘leg¬ 
alised gambling' has stirred a homest's 
nest The term ‘lottery’ is defined as 
“gamble in which part of money paid far- 
tickets is distributed by lot among some of' 
the lialders.” 

Lottery has descended down the ages to ' 
the modem times. The largest of the 
American lotteries and perhaps the most', 
controversial for the charges of comip - i 
tkm involved was the Louisiana shite; 
lottery licenced in 1868. It was dosed: 
down inl893. J 

The List II in the Seventh Schedule of ■ 
the Indian Constitution, the Stale List— « 
includes betting or gambling in Mem No, 
34; stretching the meaning and scope of ^ 
the term to enable the state legislatures to 
make laws regarding lotteries too. Howev¬ 
er, item No. 40 in the Union List reads: - 
“Lotteries organised by the government of ■ 
India or the government of a state means 
the Parliament has exclusive powers to 
make laws regarding lotteries or licence 
them.” 

The Law Ministry opined that the 
lotteries run by the states are unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

Lotteries are defended on the grounds 
of revenue-earners, employment gener¬ 
ators and resource mobilizers tor soda! 
welfare schemes of the governments. Thay 
are condemned as being a discreditable way 
of raising money’ (C. Raiagopalachari) 
unconstitutional, unethical, anti-poor and 
launderer of black money. Revenue raised 
by way of lotteries is claimed to be either 
not spent on social schemes or too meagre 
to matter. 

S. R. Kaabelour' 


the wicked I am the instinct of gaiftb- 
ling". Indeed, we owe the entire 
Mahabharata to a fateful game ot dice. 
Even our Vedas talk of gambling. The 
modem games of chance include craps, 
baccarat, roulette, horse racing and 
lottery. Since gambling is denounced 
by almost all religions one may argu¬ 
ably leave out horse racing and lottery 
from the fold of gambling. One can 
view them as games of chance plus 
skill. 

Dice: The sue faces of a dice are 
* marked with a number of small dots 
ranging from one to six. One, two or 
more dice are thrown at a time and the 


player has to predict the outcome in 
advance. For craps, the most popular 
gambling game in the U.S. two dice are 
used while for a game of chuck-a-luck, 
three dice are needed. 

One of the favourite games in gamb¬ 
ling houses is “Roulette”. This origin¬ 
ated in France. The wheel at Monte 
Carlo is divided into 37 equal compart¬ 
ments numbered from 0 to 36 and 
alternatively coloured red and black. A 
ball is thrown onto the spinning wheel 
which comes to a halt, on some num¬ 
ber with a certain colour. The player 
has to guess the number and the colour 
in advance. 


Ultimately it all boils down to 
chance. Life itself is a great game of 
chance. The genetic code is like a tarrot 
pack. Each random shuffling of the 
cards produces a unique set of charac¬ 
ters and qualities in an individual. 
Equally unpredictable circumstances 
and chance encounters produce un¬ 
foreseen effects: a brilliant mathemati¬ 
cian like Galois can end up in jail over a 
brawl over political views. He can then 
stay up to write a revolutionary con¬ 
cept in mathematics—and die the 
next morning in a tragic duel! a 

Mr Nmk teaches at Shu Hhaqubhai Mafatlal 
Polqteihnu.. Vile Barit (W), Bombay 1(10036 
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PRIMING OF PEARLS 











EN have been intrigued... fascinated. 


even obsessed by pearls. And no won¬ 
der, for each pearl has been endowed by 
Nature with its irresistible allure, its own 
inimitable beauty. Cleopatra is said to have 
toasted a glass of wine containing a pearl to 
the health of Mark Antony. Poets and lovers 
haye found an apt expression— f< a string of 
to describe a beautiful woman’s 
smile. Indian mythology prescribed pearls 
in the form of bhusma for longevity, vigour 
and vitality. Wonders never cease when one 
comes to learn about the origin of these 
glittering pearls. Only during self-defence 
pearl-oysters form pearls in the bosom of 
the sea which then become our cherished 
possession. 


There are two m^jor groups of pearl 


oysters in which gem pearls may form. The 
salt-watei pearl-oyster, Pinctada, of which 
there are several species and a number of § 
genera of fresh water clams. Usually jewel- 2 
Icrs refer to salt-water pearls as Oriental g 



fe§§» Is: 


Pearl-oysters inhabit the tropical seas, 
especially in the Par East, Japan, Thailand, 
Persian Gulf, the east coast of India, Ceylon, 
Australia and the Gulf of Mexico. These 
oysters survive on planktons (floating aqua¬ 
tic plants) which are available mostly in 
warm waters. 

One year old oyster is seven millimetres 
(mm) in diameter and is termed as an adult, 
its life span being only five years. The oyster 
«ya bivalved mollusc having a shell with 
ffumerous hair-like structures with which it 
adheres itself to the pearl bed at the bottom 
of the ocean The pearl bed is full of corals. 


mm 






sand and algae. If this pearl bed is dis 
turbcd, the oyster cannot survive. 

Natural pearl formation 

It is interesting to know how a pearl is 
formed. A tiny particle, either a parasite or a 
grain of sand (grit) inside the inner layer or 
the epithelial tissue of the mantle of the 
oyster, initiates the pearl formation. As a 
means of self-defence against the irritant, 
the oyster embeds this particle (nucleus) 
with the secretion from the inner layer of 
the shell. This is called the nacre or 
mother-of-pearl. Nacre consists of 


pseudohexagonal aragonite crystals held jn 


place at right angles by conchiolin, a 


horn-like organic secretion. Chemical 


analysis of pearls show the presence of 


calcium carbonate, organic materials and 


water. These chemical components vary 


depending on several factors like the species 


ot molluscs and the position of the nucleus 
within the shell 


The shine of a pearl is due to the small 


amount of water present within the pearl. 


It.*, lustre depends upon the thickness of the 


secretion deposited by the oyster around 


the nucleus. Lustre is caused by microscu 


pic ripples in the thin layers of the semi¬ 
transparent nacre that forms the pearl. 
When light strikes the ripples, they act as 
prisms breaking the light int«» a spectrum of 
colours. The colour of pear! varies from 
pure white through pastel pinks, mauves, 
golds and greens to black pearls. Besides 
colour, the shapes of pearls vary from tiny 
smooth ‘seed’ pearls to large 'baroque' 
pearls. The most common and desirable 
shape is spherical or nearly spherical; this is 
the shape chosen for necklaces. Other 
desirable shapes include those called but¬ 
ton, pear, egg and drop. When the pearl 
rests in the oyster cavity, it grows into a 
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spherical shape. But, if it get* embedded in Rift for auapending oysters Implanted with the nuekue 
a muscle, its growth is slightly retarded 

resulting in an irregularly shaped pearl. also scrupulously maintained. Once the delicate surgery on them. A portion known 

Likewise, when the nuclei get lodged else- tank is ready, male and female pearl-oysters as the graft tissue is removed from the 

where in the body the pearls are irregularly are kept in the tank. Water in the tank is margin of mantle tissue and a small particle 

shaped. mixed with ammonium hydroxide which from shell of a conch termed as nucleus, is 

The divers who gather pearls, spend acts as a stimulant for males and females to implanted in the graft tissue. Through the 

about 60 to K() seconds under water and discharge sperms and ovum respectively, foot region of the animal, an incision is 

bring the oysters to the surface in baskets. External fertilisation takes place in the made enabling the formation of a channel 

The oysters are then broken open and the tank. Within twenty days the young ones or and then the nucleus wrapped in the graft 

peaiis extracted. But natural pearls and spats appear tisue is slowly deposited in the gonad of the 

pearl-oysters have dwindled in size and These spats are reared in the tank. They mollusc. The oysters implanted with the 
today almost face extinction. Change in are fed with planktons collected from the nucleus are then placed in a tank contain- 

oceamc currents, deposition of toxic and sea. The oysters enjoy a state of complete ing sea water. After two days of observation, 

polluting elements in the bottom of the sea well-being in their new home. The survival they are put in a cage, suspended on a raft 

constantly cause harm to the pearl bed. rate of oysters in the tank is 20 per cent, as and immersed in the sea. Nacre is secreted 

Hence, pearl-oysters are slowly disappear- compared to two per cent present in the and the pearl formation starts, 

ing. Natural fertilisation, a subsequent sea. Spawning oysters in laboratory is After about three months, the oysters are 

taken out of the sea and washed. The shells 
are opened using a knife and the oysters are 
laid bare with a slit in their body revealing 
the unique gems. These are removed gent¬ 
ly, washed in a soapy solution and wiped 
with a silk cloth They are then graded 
according to size, shape, colour, lustre and ’ 
quality. 

Cultured pearls approximate natural 
pearls. However, if the covering of nacre is 
too thin it will deteriorate upon prolonged 
contact with the acids of the human body, 
eventually revealing the mother-of-pearl 
matrix. This happens even with natural 
pearls if they are not properly taken care of 
Perfumes, vinegar and other household 
sprays damage them. 

In recent years, there has been an 
improvement in the quality of cultured 

, , f . , . t. r\ a i pearls. The price of cultured pearls range 

hatching of cgg.s. is a mere chance event m indeed an achievement. Dr. Alagarswami, a from R$ ^ to Rs 300 gm wh , ch „ 

the sea. hach adult female oyster lay.s 20 senior scientist and head of pearl culture ch dS compared to that of the natural ' 
million eggs, out of which 40 lakhs survive branch of Central Marine Fisheries Re- p ea rls which cost Rs. 1.500 to Rs. 2,000 per 

and mature However, the .survival of young search Institute icmfru. Cochin, and his dfn Npwpr ™ prU m kpind in 

ones is rare There are imminent dangers, colleagues have succeeded in developing ma^^^ 

tor the voung ones are usually attacked by and standardising this technique. Spawned trend is the culturing of black pearls 

rav lish and are eaten awav in large oysters can then be used for culturing Attempts are also being made to manufac- 

(juan'itics The sleep fall in numbers of pearls lure [| le nuc | cus industrially. At present, 

pearl-oysters has motivated scientists to particles of conch shell which can be used 

induce the oysters to spawn in the laho.a- Cultured peart* , j as nuclei are collected from Kerala and 

torv and real them The Japanese and Chinese have perfected Tamil Nadu coast 

the pearl culture method in the last 100 Production of cultured pearls face a 
Spawning pearl-oysters years or more The fir,, cultured pearls of prob | em of pollution in open seas. This 

The most impoitant aspect oi spawning India were produced in rafts immersed in j nc i udei f ou |, n g by barnacles and parasitic 

oysters is the wafer management lechm the Gulf <>l Mannar (Tuticorn) by scientists organisms Due to these problems the 

que Sea water tested and filleted several from imfri in 1973. These pearls are pro- production of cultured pearls has fallen 

times and subjected to ultiaviolet rays to duced by the pearl-oysteis in a similar way down. But, with the help of marine scien- 

en.sure bacteria-fiee water, is filled in spe- as natural pearls. Adult oysters, either male we -j re on our Wdy develop a 

cialty prepared tanks Thereafter, a pear! or female, are collected from oceans and pearl-oyster spawning and pearl culture 

bed with ideal conditions congenial to brought to the laboratory They are kept in industry. 

oysterf, in the sea, is created It is lined with a tank which is sprinkled with methanol. G. Shaheed 

corals or sponges with planktons around. This has an anaesthetic effect on the Mr. Shaheed /? a correspondent of Mathrubhu- 

The salinity and temperature of water is oysters, which is needed to carry cut a mi, a Malayalam daily. 



The internal organs of a bivalve Pearl formation 
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User friendly! 


T HIS book is meant for the beginner who is eager to shake hands 
with a computer (but is too shy or non-numerate to do so). As 
the preface indicates, this book is about computing: it is only 
secondarily a book about computers. It presents almost everything 
about computing lucidly without assuming prior knowledge of 
mathematics or electronics from the reader. Even those who have a 
nodding acquaintance with the computer will find the book handy as 
it covers an extensive ground and the information is uptodate. The 
allies assure that if most of the material presented is assimilated 
one could easily read through many of the computer journals and 
also be in a position to pick up any programming language from a 
book. 



The book has five parts. The first part, on manipulating 
symbols, dispels the notion that the computer is only a number 
cruncher. The various possible applications are traced to the four 
basic operations—calculating,storing information, communication 
and control—that essentially computers are capable of. A short 
introduction to electronics is also included for those who are 
curious about the principles on which computer components work. 
Part two presents the development of computers in a historical 
framework. It explains how the concepts behind computing and the 
technology of computers themselves have developed. Why digital 
computers have gained ground over analog computers, the technol¬ 
ogy that made the modern digital computer possible, the speed and 
reliability of today’s computers have all been briefly discussed. 

The book also examines the hardware aspect with two specific 
\xamples (The 6502 microprocessor and the minicomputer EMMA). 
Several aspects of modem computer technology, as varied as 
memory medium modes of addressing memory, input and output 
handling devices, the need for standardisation, computer network¬ 
ing are all covered in an easy to understand fashion. The last two 
chapters deal with programming languages and data structuring 
and some applications of the larger scale computer systems 
including artificial intelligence respectively. 

A glossary in the end includes words, phrases and alternative 
spellings that are in common use but not used elsewhere in the 
book. A selected bibliography is also given for all the chapters. 

The book in the best traditions of a well-produced Penguin is a 
comprehensive introduction to computing by any standards. But 
take care, the pages might fall off, it is a paperback and not one of 
these ligature-bound books that seem to defy all attempts at rough 
handling. 

Indin Murthy 

”Tke Penguin Computing Book, A complete and comprehensive 
Ifudo to computing” by Susan Curran and Ray Curnow. Penguin 
Books. £ 5.95 
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O UR understanding of the basic 
constituents of matter has 
changed with time Till the 
beginning of this century the 
most basic building blocks of matter 
were supposed to be the atoms (the 
word atomos in Greek means indivisi¬ 
ble). In 1911, Ernest Rutherford, 
showed that the atom is not an indivisi¬ 
ble or elementary object by itself. 
Instead, it consists of a compact solid 
nucleus with tiny electrons going 
around it like a mini solar system. In 
his classic experiment Rutherford used 
a beam of charged particles to probe a 
thin gold foil. It was like shooting a 
bunch of bullets at a target and study¬ 
ing the pattern of hits on a screen 
placed on the opposite side. The hit 
•pattern would show whether the target 
is a compact solid sphere or a hollow 
one with only a compact solid core. 
Rutherford found that most of the 
charged particles passed through the 
foil straight withuut deflection. But 
occasionally one would scatter off the 
foil at a sharp angle. This showed that 
it had collided with something small, 
which was smaller than the individual 
atoms of gold in the foil. Albert Ein¬ 
stein called Rutherford's technique one 
of "shooting sparrows in the dark". Yet, 
despite all our technological progress 
in high-energy physics, it still remains 
the principal experimental approach to 
probe the heart of the atomic nucleus 
Subsequently the nucleus itself was 
split into protons and neutrons; and all 
the 92 atomic nuclei (from hydrogen to 
uranium) were shown to be built of 
varying numbers of these two basic 
objects— jointly called nucleons. While 
hydrogen is the lightest the heaviest 
ones like uranium, consisting of 92 
protons and an even larger number of 
neutrons, arc known to be unstable 
(radioactive) -they decay automatical¬ 
ly into lighter atoms. In fact, a score of 
still heavier (than uranium) and more 
unstable atoms have been artificially 
produced, which includes the well- 
known plutonium. 

During the last two decades, it has 
been found further that the protons 
and neutrons are themselvLS composed 
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The discovery of W and Z particles in 1983 
marks an important milestone on the road to 
the eventual unification of all the basic 
natural forces 
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1. Aerial view of the underground giant 
particle accelerator in Geneva. 

2. Tracks of nuclear particles from a pro¬ 
ton antiproton collision disclosed by the 
central detector of VAl experiment at the 
European Organisation for Nuclear Re¬ 
search (CERN) Laboratory, Geneva. The 
display indicates the decay of a particle 
known as W boson. According to theory the 
W and Z particles mediate the weak nuclear 
force in much the same way that photons 
cany the electromagnetic torce. The strong 
evidence about the existence of these two 
"intermediate" particles supports the elec - 
troweak theory linking the well-known 
electromagnetic phenomena — heat, light , 
electricity and magnetism—with the lesser 
known radio-active decay . This “marriage" 
of two forces brings scientists a step near 
to grand unification of all natural forces. 

3. The Boson pyramid 

4 . A technician inspecting the magnets and 
calorimeter of the CERN experiment led by 
Dr Carlo Rubia. 

5. The heart of the central detecting 
chamber 
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of still smaller entities called quarks. 
The experiments are similar to the 
Rutherford scattering experiment, ex¬ 
cept that the bullets-the charged 
particles used now—have a lot more 
energy which enables them to probe 
still shorter distances.* 

According to our present under¬ 
standing, therefore, the “ultimate” 
constituents of matter are the quarks 
and leptons. There are six types of 
leptons (electron, muon, tau and their 
associated neutrinos) and as many 
quarks (up, down, strange, charm, 
bottom and top). Each set can be 
organised into three pairs or genera¬ 
tions in increasing order of mass, as 
follows: 


leptons charge 

quarks charge 

v e \ \ 0 

e p t -1 

u c t 2/3 

d s b -1/3 


and similarly for their antiparticles** 
Each pair represents two charge states 
differing by 1 unit—charge 0 and -1 for 
the neutrinos and charged leptons and 
2/3 and -1/3 for the u, c, t and d, s, b 
quarks respectively. In addition, the 
quarks possess what is called the colour 
charge. It essentially means that this 
new type of charge can take three 
possible directions—rather whimsical¬ 
ly labelled red, blue and yellow. Howev¬ 
er, the nuclear particles, composed of 
these coloured quarks, have no colour, 
like the atoms have no net electric 
charge. This is illustrated above for 
proton, neutron (both composed of 3 
quarks) and the n-meson (composed of 
a quark-antiquark pair). _ 


•7/115 follows from one of the most 
fundamental principles of modem physics 
called Heisenberg's Uncertainty Print ipie, 
which States A.v = hi/\p, that is. the 
uncertainty m distance ts inversely 
proportional to the uncertainty in 
momentum, with the constant of propor¬ 
tionality given by the Planck's constant 
1 (P 7 erg. sec) 

**Each particle has an antiparticle with 
same mass but opposite charge, with 
which it annihilates cm contact 
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Of course, the 11 -meson is short-lived: 
the quark-antiquark annihilate on con¬ 
tact. Nonetheless, it is routinely pro¬ 
duced in laboratory and is currently 
tipped for wide usage—from cancer 
treatment to antimissile warfare. 

One notes that the familiar nuclear 
particles are all composed of the first 
generation quarks. However,' the 
heavier quark states have been pro¬ 
duced in the laboratory and seem to 
decay readily into the lighter one. They 
are analogous to the trans uranium 
atoms described earlier. In fact, one 
has already observed all the lepton and 
quark states including the heaviest one 
(Top quark). 

Four types of interactions occur 
between these basic constituents. 
Arranged in decreasing order of 
strength, these are: (1) Strong Interac¬ 
tion: The quarks, carrying colour 
charge, interact by exchanging mass 
less particles called gluons (Fig. 2a). 
This is responsible for holding the 
quarks together in a nucleon, and also 
for the nuclear force between the 
nucleons, which holds them together 
in an atomic nucleus; (2) Electro¬ 
magnetic Interaction: All particles car¬ 
rying electric charge interact by ex¬ 
changing the massless photon (Fig. 
2b). This is responsible for holding the 
nucleus and the electrons together in 
an atom; (3) Weak Interaction* It is 
mediated by the exchange of charged 
vector BosonsW*. which couples with 
the pairs of quarks and leptons listed 
above (Fig. 2c); and the neutral vector 
Boson Z**, which couples to every quark 
and lepton (Fig. 2d). The basic interac¬ 
tion of Fig. 2c is responsible for neut¬ 
ron decay 


n(ddu) p(udu) + e + Ve 
which in turn is responsible for many 
of the radioactive nuclear decays. (4) 
Gravitational Interaction: It is medi¬ 
ated by graviton, which couples to all 
forms of matter. But it is too weak to be 
of practical interest to our discussion of 
the subatomic world. 

All these carriers of forces are mass¬ 
less, except for the weak vector Bosons, 
W* and Z, which are very heavy. Now, 
exchange of a particle of mass m means 
that its rest mass energy E = mC 2 
(according to Einstein’s celebrated 
equation) is suddenly created at emis¬ 
sion and lost at the time of absorption. 
Thanks to the Uncertainty Principle 
mentioned earlier, such a temporary 
nonconservation of energy is allowed, 
but only over a very short time span t= 
h/mc 2 or equivalently a very short 
range of distance (=h/mc). Thus the 
weak interaction is a very short range 
force whereas all the others have lon^' 
range. 

While efforts at unifying the first 
three forces (Grand unification) and 
even all the four (Super unification) 
continue, one has already had demon¬ 
strable success in unifying the two 
intermediate ones, that is, electro¬ 
magnetic and weak interactions. This is 
the electroweak theory, for which 
Glashow, Weinberg and Salam were 
awarded the Nobel prize in 1980. How 
does one unify a long range (electro- 

** Particles with integral and half integral 
spin , in units of the Planck's constant h, 
are classified as Boson (after S. N. Bose) 
and Fermion (after E. Fermi) respective - 
ly. All the basic constituents are Fer¬ 
mions; and the carriers of the basic forces 
are alt Bosons. 




magnetic) interaction with a short 
range (weak) interaction, which seem 
to have, moreover, very different 
strengths—the two interaction rates 
differing by a factor of a million at 
energies of a few GeV?* One does this 
by connecting up the two anomalous 
tenures of the weak vis-a-vis the elec- 
trwhagnetic interaction (short range 
and apparent weakness) with each 
other. It is suggested that the inherent 
strength of the weak interaction is 
similar to the electromagnetic; and the 
apparent suppression of the weak in¬ 
teraction rate is a transient phenome¬ 
non, which arises because the present 
interaction energy (E) is very much 
smaller than the rest mass energy of 
the interaction carrier (mwC*). In such 
a situation, one expects an additional 
suppression factor of (E/nriwC 2 ) 4 . Now, a 
remarkable prediction of this theory is 
the mass of the weak vector Bosons. 
For. a suppression factor of a million at 
a typical energy (E) of a few GeV, 
implies a rest mass energy of around a 
(million) Va GeV - i.e. around 30 GeV. 
More exact calculation gives 

m w = 82 GeV/c J , m z = 92 GeV/c 2 , 

that is, the weak vector Bosons are 
roughly a hundred times heavier than 
the proton. 

The above prediction has had a 
profound impact on the experimental 
particle physics. Several particle 
^■accelerators have been specifically de¬ 
signed to generate ultra high energy 
particles to produce these massive 
Bosons and study their properties The^ 
first in line is the proton-antipruton 
collider machine, built at CEKN (Cen¬ 
tre Europeenne pour la Recherche 
Nucleaire), Geneva. It consists of a 
giant accelerator ring, b km in circum¬ 
ference, located^ in an underground 
tunnel spanning across the French- 
Swiss border. In this circular ‘Race 
track’ protons and antiprotons are 
whipped up to an enormous energy of 

*A GeV [Gega electron Volt) is the energy 
acquired by an electron in passing 
* through a thousand million volts. This is 
also roughly equal to the rest mass 
energies, of the proton and neutron. 


270 GeV each, and then made to collide 
head on (Fig. 3a). In a few of these 
events, a colliding quark-antiquark pair 
fuse to form a W Boscon (Fig. 3b). 
converting their huge kinetic energy 
into the W mass. Of course, it decays 
instantly, thus converting its huge 
mass back into kinetic energy of the 
decay products—often an electron- 
neutrino pair as indicated in Fig. 3b. In 
the process it leaves an unmistakable 
imprint on the decay debris, however. 
In particular, the electron and the 
accompanying neutrino carry huge 
transverse momentum (going upto */ 2 
v \c 2 = 41 GeV each), which no other 
known mechanism can mimic. Of 
course, the neutrino escapes detection 
as it does not have strong or electro¬ 
magnetic interaction; but its presence 
can be inferred from momentum con¬ 
servation, once one sees an isolated 
electron with large and unmatched 
transverse momentum. 

The rate of such events can be esti¬ 
mated by simply multiplying the rate of 
the basic weak interaction with the 
probability distribution of the basic 
quark (antiquark) constituent in pro¬ 
ton (antiproton). This is illustrated in 
Fig. 4. The estimated rate is about 5 
such events in a billion collisions. The 
rate for the corresponding Z events is 1 
in a billion; but it has the advantage 
that both the decay products (electron 
and positron, as per fig. 4d) are delect¬ 
able. 

Around the beginning of last year, a 
team of over a hundred experimenters, 
led by Carlo Rubbia, reported on their 
search of a billion pp collisions. In 
deed, they found 5 or 6 events contain¬ 
ing an isolated electron with large 
transverse momentum, which carry a 
clear imprint of W Boson formation. 
The finding was shortly confirmed by a 
second group of experimenters, work¬ 
ing at the same accelerator. Both the 
groups have since extended their re¬ 
search to about ten billion collisions. 
And they have each found about fifty W 
events and five Z events. They have also 
confirmed the theoretical predictions 
of the W and Z Boson masses, men¬ 
tioned earlier. 


A very important by product of this 
experiment is a strong hint of the 
elusive top quark—the last of basic 
constituents of matter, described ear¬ 
lier. In addition to the 6 isolated 
electron events (W events), the ex¬ 
perimental group of Rubbia reported a 
dozen of electron plus jet events where 
a large transverse momentum electron 
comes back to back with a jet of 
nuclear particles. It was simultaneous¬ 
ly shown by an Indian and an Anglo- 
American group of theorists that these 
events ran be most naturally explained 
in terms of top quark production, in 
the expected mass range of 30-40 
GeV/c 2 . Moreover, they cannot be 
accounted for by any other known 
mechanism, including W and Z pro¬ 
duction. The significance of the sug¬ 
gestion has been widely recognised by 
now. One should bear in mind, of 
course, that the jet plus electron events 
are more complex compared to the 
isolated electron events; and besides 
they have not been experimentally 
analysed in as much detail. One may 
quote here a few lines from the News 
and View columns of Nature (7 April 
1983); "Theorists in Britain, US and 
India have independently noticed that 
the ‘electron plus jet’ events, suitably 
interpreted, could indeed he indicative 
of the top quark's existence with a mass 
between 25-40 CeV/c*.... At the very 
least the theorists have sharpened 
some of the issues at stake in the 
search of the top quark; subsequent 
data might even confirm their propos¬ 
al. During the next three months, 
further examples of the 'electron plus 
jet’ events will be looked at as intently 
as the isolated electron (W) and the & e 
pair (Z). By July 1983 we might have 
witnessed as many milestones as in the 
annus m:rabiie 1932". Detailed ex¬ 
perimental analysis of the electron plus 
jet events is now going on; and where 
as the time schedule forecast above was 
evidently too optimistic, a definite pic 
ture is expected to emerge in a few 
months. □ 

Dr. D. P Roy is with the Theoretical Physics 
Group at the Tata institute of Fundamental 
Research mm, Bombay 
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The technician stood staring at the 
ground for a long time with a frown on 
his face. He felt distinctly uneasy. 

T HE babble of conversation ceased as 
the White House spokesman en¬ 
tered the conference hall, where the 
media-persons had gathered for a brief¬ 
ing on the Cyclops missile. 

“Gentlemen of the press/' he began 
after adjusting his mike, “I’ve been 
asked to tell you about our latest 
missile. We haven’t released much 
information about it so far. Well, I'm 
glad to say that the plan was Approved 
by Congress yesterday” he permitted 
himself a smile and waited for the 
polite applause to die down. 

"According to the provisions of Salt 
111 treaty, the US and the USSR are 
allowed to develop one new missile 
each. Our existing Cyclops missile is 
quite satisfactory for the present and it 
was thought that it would he wasteful 
to scrap it and develop a new one. So 
our scientists have decided to just 
modify it slightly. Of course, this is 
considered to be equivalent to the 
development of a new missile," he 
added hurriedly, "but modification of 
the existing missile is economically 
attractive compared to the develop¬ 
ment of a new one. Besides, the Cyc¬ 
lops missile leaves nothing to be de¬ 
sired in respect of either megatonnage 
of its warheads or its aerodynamic* 





It’s all a big chess game. With every move 
your opponent makes you’ve to reconsider all 
your plans... 


maneuverability. However, its control 
systems have immense scope for im¬ 
provement. It is in the field of cyberne¬ 
tics that our scientists have been con¬ 
centrating for over a decade. They have 
recently achieved success in the crea¬ 
tion of a robot brain which can be 
easily incorporated into the existing 
nj**sile structure.” 

The man from The New York Times 
raised his hand. 

“According to our information, the 
previous model also carried an onboard 
computer. Can you explain to us in 
what respect the robot brain is su¬ 
perior?” 

The spokesman paused: “Ah,” he 


surroundings with the programmed 
map. the on-board computer can rec¬ 
ognise the target when it arrives. Then 
it causes the warhead to detonate. 

“Very good. Now all this describes 
the missile’s working under ideal con¬ 
ditions. There are many reasons why 
the Cyclops is not cent per cent reli¬ 
able.” He paused and took a sip of 
water. 

“In warfare there are many un¬ 
knowns”, he continued,” the missile is 
not invulnerable to detection and subse¬ 
quent destruction from the air. Of 
course, the Cyclops’ computer has its 
own weapons to deal with aerial 



said, “we do make a distinction be¬ 
tween a computer and a robot brain. 
But how does a missile of the Cyclops 
type function? Each missile is prog¬ 
rammed to fly to a particular enemy 
target. Each has an onboard computer 
with the entire route marked and 
programmed into it. The missile de¬ 
rives its name from the single camera* 
“eye" with which it keeps track of its 
course. (Remember the single-eyed 
monster from Homer’s Odyssey') If the 
missile deviates from the course shown 
on the programmed map, the compu¬ 
ter moves the control surfaces approp¬ 
riately and brings the missile back on 
course. It also keeps the missile iow to 
avoid detection by giound radar. If a 
hill looms up, the camera relays the 
information to the computer, which 
makes the missile climb and fly over 
^afely. Once past the hill, the missile 
returns to tree-top level flight. By 
constant comparison of the missile’s 


threats—laser beams to bring down 
enemy aircraft! But there are other 
problems, gentlemen. Suppose the 
enemy aircraft had never spotted the 
missile in the first place. Thenll The 
laser burst would give away the missile’s 
presence. The missile should therefore 
be able to judge whether or not it has 
been spotted, before it takes the offen¬ 
sive. It should be able to draw conclu¬ 
sions from any sudden suspicious ac¬ 
tion of the enemv aircraft, any sudden 
banking, diving or even a rapid retreat. 
Most important, gentlemen, it should 
be able to intercept radio conversations 
and understand human speech, a no 
mean feat. This calls for intelligence, 
an evolutionary leap from the common 
or garden variety of the computer to 
the robot instilled with a silicaceous 
spirit. And, as I said, war throws up so 
many unpredictables. and so many 
schemes have to be discarded along the 
way. It's all a big chess game. With 


every move your opponent makes, you 
will have to reconsider all your plans, 
even discard them altogether, and de¬ 
cide on fresh ones. 

“We cannot predict all the situations 
the missile may encounter, and hence 
cannot program its computer to tackle 
them all. Most of the time, it will have 
to make decisions on its own”. 

The spokesman paused to fan him¬ 
self agitatedly... He took another sip of 
water and said: “Let’s consider a mis¬ 
sile flying towards a target in enemy 
territory, say. an industrial plant. On 
the way, suppose it spots a nuclear 
missile being deployed for use against 
us. Our missile must be in a position to 
judge whether this enemy missile poses 
a greater threat to our country than its 
originally planned target. 

’Consider, too, a missile launched in 
order to hit a military establishment. 
The establishment has been shifted to a 
new location without our knowledge. 
The missile must see through the 
deception and search for the true 
location. Now gentlemen you will all 
agree that all this requires intelligence 
and judgement, the most human of 
characteristics. That is where the robot 
brain comes in” he concluded, “to 
combine human intelligence, judge¬ 
ment and ability to improvise with the 
speed and precision of a computer.” 

“Yes?” he looked towards a bespecta¬ 
cled man who had raised his hand. 
“You said something about the robot’s 
ability to understand human speech. 
Could you elaborate on that?” 

“Well,” the spokesman faltered, 
“that’s really the province of the 
phoneticians. I’ve just a rough idea 
about it myself. Ah. but that reminds 
me of something very interesting. 
When our scientists created this brain, 
they ran into a problem. It was so very 
human they realised the robot would 
have to be motivated to perform its job. 
In the absence of motivation, it would 
perhaps be careless about secrecy, and 
it might not care whether it was 
detected or not. A disinterested worker 
is never a very good worker.” There was 
a titter of laughter at this. 

“Well,’ the spokesman said with a 
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He'd be inclined to go in for a pre-emptive 
strike at the Soviets... 


trace of embarrassment, “the robot had 
to be talked to. The robot had to receive 
a political education.” Eyebrows shot 
up at this. 

“We had to feed the robot informa¬ 
tion on Communism and its pervasive 
evils, the sanctity of human rights, and 
the way the Communist Governments 
are oppressing their subjects.” “That 
was enough,” he went on, “the robot 
began to hate Communism, and its 
idealistic mind was motivated to des¬ 
troy it. So you see, once launched, the 
missile will fly forth with a purpose. It 
will actively and intelligently* avoid 
obstacles, and ultimately destroy its 
target, knowing that by this act, it is 
contributing to the destruction of an 
evil ideology and the preservation of 
peace and righteousness.” He paused 
for questions. 

The bespectacled man asked again, 
“Does the robot realise the consequ¬ 
ences of detonation? Does it realise the 
loss of human life it entails?” The 
spokesman looked embarrassed again! 
“Well," he said at last, “the robot was 
merely told that detonation was an act 
of self-destruction which would contri¬ 
bute to the destruction of Com¬ 
munism." 

The Chicago Tribune man inter¬ 
rupted, “Prom what you say, the robot 
seems to decide its ideological leanings 
based on ethical considerations. How 
does it view the concept of self- 
destruction?" 

“It was simple," said the spokesman, 
“it was told that self-destruction for a 
higher cause was morally justified." 

“All right,” said the reporter, “but 
ycu said the robot was intelligent. 
Didn’t it occur to it to question how its 
self-destruction could destroy an 
ideology?" 

The spokesman was very embarras¬ 
sed now. “I think it was like this,” he 
stammered, “the robot, for all its 
intelligence, is very childlike and trust¬ 
ing. It has the brain of a new-born 
baby It believes what it is told, without 
questioning anything.” 

“So it accepted your argument along 
with all its ambiguities?" the reporter 
persisted. 


“Yes.” 

“And it does not realise that it will 
destroy humans by its detonation?” 

“No.” 

The reporter had no more questions, 
but the spokesman noted that he was 
far from satisfied. 

“Will the missile be used for a 
nuclear first-strike?" the New York 
Times man asked. 

The spokesman laughed apologetic¬ 
ally. “In accordance with our policy 
which has remained unchanged since 
the cold war days,” he repeated parrot¬ 


like, “the missle is to be used only in 
retaliation against a Soviet missile 
attack. However, if our intelligence 
sources reveal that a Soviet attack is 
imminent, we will be forced to use the 
missile in a first-strike to protect our 
existence.” 

The conference dispersed in a flurry 
of papers and a babble of conversation. 
The spokesman of the White House 
wiped his forehead with his handker¬ 
chief. He heaved a sigh of relief, 
cautiously. 

T HE Chicago Tribune man felt a 
gentle tap on his shoulder as the 
reporters were trocoing out of the hall. 
A grinning, freckled young reporter 
joined him. “Nice job you did back 
there," he said, jerking his thumb 
backwards, “put that fellow in quite a 
fix.” 

The Tribune man smiled politely but 
said nothing. 

"I’m A1 Harris of The Daily Sun.” 
said the other. 


“The name’s Lewis, Jeremy Lewis,” 
said the Tribune man, “Chicago Tri¬ 
bune. How d’you do?” 

They made their way to a cafe on the 
sidewalk. Harris pulled up chairs and 
ordered a couple of coffees. 

“Well,” he began, “d’you think the 
President is going to retain this missije 
just for a retaliatory strike, as he 
claims?” 

Lewis shrugged, “I’m not sure. From 
what I know of President Thornell, he’d 
be inclined to go in for a pre-emptive 
strike at the Soviets.” 


Harris nodded vigorously, “Yeah! 
And I’ll tell you why. It isn’t just to 
avenge the defeat of our troops in Saudi 
Arabia. We’d always known the Soviets 
would thrust into West Asia someday 
and we were prepared for it. Too bad 
that the war showed up the inferiority 
of our conventional forces. But Thor¬ 
nell won’t strike just to avenge our 
defeat there.” 

“I know,” said Lewis, “his son was 
killed in the war.” 

Harris nodded again, “Andrew Thor¬ 
nell. He was a lieutenant, wasn’t he?” 
They were both silent for a while, then 
Harris said, “There’s another reason 
why Thornell would like to finish off 
the Soviets. People have lived with the 
arms race for more than half-a- 
century, and they’re fed up. The US has 
to spend billions of dollars on arms 
every year just because of the Soviets. If 
they could be written off as a force, 
Thornell would be able to cut his 
defence budget considerably and spend 
more on domestic issues. 
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"He could bring down prices, cut 
taxes, improve living standards, oh, a 
lot of things that appeal to the voting 
public. He’d be the first President in 
decades to win a second term. It’s too 
good an opportunity for him to pass up. 
He could always pretend later on that 
thePgviets had attacked first. There are 
many people who are willing to give 
out false alarms, especially after our 
Saudi Arabia fiasco. If this missile is as 
good as it is shown to be, we could hit 
and not get hit in turn.” 

“Yes,” Lewis nodded slowly, “The 
main danger of a retaliatory strike from 
the Soviets comes from their nuclear 
submarines. But the missile has the 
capability to break down and destroy 
even submarines with the help of 
conventional warheads.” 

“That capability existed even with 

? ie previous Cyclops,” Harris pointed 
ut, “and what its daddy could do, 
Cyclops II can do better, I guess.” 

“I only hope.” said Lewis slowly, 
“that President Thornell doesn’t do 
anything rash. 1 wouldn’t want this to 
backfire on us in any way. Remember 
the saying “He who lives by the sword 
shall die by the sword’?” 

Harris laughed. "Don’t worry,” he 
said optimistically, “that missile is the 
most powerful weapon in the world 
today. No plane or missile can catch it 
or destroy it. Don’t worry, chum, it'll 
4J1 turn out okay.” 

“Perhaps,” said Lewis, but he was 
still uneasy. 

P RESIDENT Ernest Thornell hesi¬ 
tated a full moment before picking 
up the receiver of the special phone and 
pressing the button. 

“Hello, Andrew!” he said. 

“Hello, Mr. President,” came the 
metallic voice. 

"Ah... how do you feel?” asked the 
President. 

“Well, fine.” the voice returned. 
“How do you feel about...” 

My imminent self-destruction?’’ 
asked the robot, “I don’t mind at all.” 
-r^It is necessary to die, sometimes, 
for the sake of lofty ideals.” Thornell 
paused, “My son, too, died for those 



ideals,” he said, “you, too, are like my 
son. That’s why I’ve named you after 
him.” He picked his words carefully, 
“As we have often told you, great 
damage is being done to freedom and 
human rights by the Communist Gov¬ 
ernment of the ussr. Only by the 
sacrifice of great souls can the world be 
made safe for democracy. The United 
States has always upheld the sanctity of 
life, the importance of human rights, 
the freedom of speech, of the Press, and 
all the fundamental rights of indi¬ 
viduals.” 

“I know,” came the voice sadly, “I 
almost don't want to go. I’ll be home¬ 
sick when I leave this wonderful 
country.” 

"You've understood whatever we've 
told you, haven’t you?” asked the 
President quickly. 

“A few doubts remain,” said the 
robot frankly, “Ethical questions take 
time to resolve, even for a robot. But 1 
have made up my mind that I will die 
for this dear country and all it stands 
for.” 

“So you are ready?” asked Thornell. 

“Absolutely! We all are, my brothers 
and I. We have been assigned various 
places near which we must die: Soviet 
factories, aerodromes, submarines, yes, 
we are ready. When you tell us to leave, 
we will do so.” 

The President replaced the receiver 
with a sigh of relief. 

The monitoring room was buzzing 
with activity. The President lifted the 
microphone, “Andrew, you may now 
leave on ydur journey. Good luck and 
good hunting!” he said. 


“Thank you, Mr. President, good 
bye!” came Andrew’s voice. Then the 
voices of the other robots were heard, 
too, “Goodbye, goodbye!!” 

Missiles emerged from hundreds of 
silos across the country. 

Those with nuclear warheads 
streaked towards the ussr, across the 
Atlantic, across the Arctic, across the 
Bering strait, heading for their targets 
with wrathful determination. Those 
with conventional warheads made for 
the seas, to search for submarines with 
their uncanny sensory abilities. 

“It will all be over within 6 minutes,” 
said a technician to the President. 
Immediately the loudspeaker crackled 
to life. “Mr. President,” came Andrew’s 
voice, “this is the last time I can speak 
to you. I wish to tell you that we are 
gladly going to our deaths for the sake 
of the country and people you repre¬ 
sent. It will be my pleasure to contri¬ 
bute to the destruction of the evil 
ideology which has brought so much 
misery to humanity.’’ 

There was tense silence for a few 
moments, then Andrew’s voice came 
again, “Mr. President, we have been 
conversing, my brothers and I, about 
this journey of ours. We are all willing 
to die for the cause of freedom, but we 
ask ourselves why must it be in the 
ussr. You yourself told me what a 
horrible place it was. It is hell, and I 
hate it. You say you consider me your 
son, Mr. President. I can understand 
you ordering me to die for this cause, 
but... father!, why do you wish to send 
me away from youl I will not go to 

THAT HELD I CANNOT!” 

“Andrew, what are you saying?” The 
President yelled. “Go boy! Go!” Cold 
swear had broken out on his forehead. 
“I’m coming back, we’re all coming 
back,” said Andrew, "didn’t you your¬ 
self say self sacrifice for lofty ideals is 
the greatest thing on earth... Well, we 
are willing to die, in our country in our 
native land, by your side, father..." □ 
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I N Greek mythology it is said that 
once King Tantalus invited the 
gods to a feast. To please them the 
king is said to have offered the flesh 
of his own son. Enraged at this wanton¬ 
ness the gods doomed Tantalus to 
perpetual torment by thirst, hunger 
and fear. Ever since, Tantalus is stand¬ 
ing in the lower World, up to his chin in 
water, below the branches of a tree 
bearing ripe fruits. Whei\ he attempts 
to quench his thirst, the water flows 
away from his lips. If he raises his hand 
to get the fruit, the wind blows away 
the branch out of his reach and added 
to this an overhanging rock threatens 
to crush him any moment. The Swed¬ 
ish chemist, Andre Ekeberg, must have 
been reminded of the agony of Tantalus 
when he made repeatedly futile 
attempts to find a solvent for an oxide 
of a new element he had discovered. 
His tortuous experience led him to 
name the element tantalum. 

Tantalum found its first commercial 
use in 1903, nearly a hundred years 
after its discovery, as a filament in 
electric lamps. But soon it was replaced 
by tungsten. Until recently the uses of 
tantalum were limited. But the situa¬ 
tion has changed with a better under¬ 
standing of the chemistry and metal¬ 
lurgy of this rare element. As a result 
tantalum has found, today, diverse 
uses. In electronics industry tantalum 
capacitors form one fourth of the total 
production of capacitors. Tantalum 
based tools are used for cutting steels 
and special alloys. In chemical industry 
tantalum assumes many forms: con¬ 
tainers for handling highly corrosive 
chemicals such as sulphuric acid, u- 
tubes, thermowells, plugs, hardware 
for vacuum furnaces, flame shields and 
so on. Since tantalum does not affect 
the human body adversely, it is found 
to be an ideal material in surgical 
implants 

The wide ranging uses of tantalum 
can be traced to its unique properties. 
It has a high melting point but is very 
ductile. It does not easily react with 
many chemicals. It is covered with a 
film of oxide which is almost impenetr¬ 
able. Tantalum and its compounds 
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seem to be poised for greater use in the 
coming years. 

Discovery and occurrence 
In 1801 Charles Hatchett in England 
isolated an insoluble and infusable 
oxide from an unnamed black mineral 
specimen brought from river Columbia 
and preserved in the British museum. 
He named the new element ‘col- 
umbium’. It was in the following year 
that Ekeberg isolated an unknown 
element and named it ‘tantalum’. Be¬ 
cause of the close similarity in the 
properties of these two elements they 
were regarded as the same for over 40 
years. In 1844, H. Rose in Germany 
made an exhaustive study of the black 
mineral (later named as 'columbite') 
and showed that it contained at least 
two metallic elements discovered ear¬ 
lier, in different srnples, by Hatchett 
and Ekeberg. He called one 'tantalum' 
and the other 'niobium' (Niobe was 
Tantalus’ daughter and the goddess of 
grief). It was Mariganc who developed, 
in 1966, a chemical method for separ¬ 
ating the two closely related elements 
and adopted Rose s nomenclature; 
niobium for the lighter and tantalum 
for the heaviei element. 


Pure ductile tantalum was produced 
by Von Bollton only in 1905, for the 
first time, at Siemen-Halske plant in 
Berlin. The commercial production of 
tantalum in the United States com¬ 
menced in 1922 at Fansteel Metallur¬ 
gical Corporation by C. W. Balke. 

Tantalum ranks fifty-fourth in order 
of abundance in earths' crust. It is 
always found associated with niobium. 
The most important mineral is ferrous 
manganese tantalate-columbate, (Fe • 
Mn) (Ta, Nb) 2 0 6 . If the mineral has 
more of tantalum pentoxide (Ta 2 0$) 
than niobium pentoxide, it is called 
tantalite; if the reverse is true then it is 
called columbite. These minerals are 
usually found m pegmatite dikes in 
quantities which seldom exceed a few 
pounds per ton. Tantalum is also pre¬ 
sent in other minerals such as pyroch- 
lore, fergusonite, samarskite and euxe- 
nite. These minerals are found in 
Australia, Brazil. Congo and Mozambi¬ 
que. Tin mineral. Cassierite, is one 
important source of columbite- 
tantalite from Congo and Malaya. 

In India recent efforts to find an 
indigenous source has resulted 'in 
locating a low-grade columbite- 
tantalite at Kanigiri district in Andhra 
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Pradesh, Bastar in Madhya Pradesh and 
in some parts of Bihar. In Bastar, the 
tantalite is associated with the tin 
mineral cassiterite. Similar sources of 
niobium and tantalum have been iden¬ 
tified in Sung Valley in Meghalaya. 

The ores are concentrated by hand 
reparation, washing, tabling and elec¬ 
tronic and electro-magnetic means. 
The tantalum concentrate reaching the 
processing plants usually has 60 per 
cent of combined acids and other 
impurities such as iron, tin, titanium 
| silicon dioxide and manganese. 

i 

i Solvent extraction of tantalum 

j The co-existence of niobium and 
i tantalum in ores and the near similar 
‘ chemical properties of their com¬ 
pounds requires a fractional method of 
separating one from the other. There 
i are two methods for separating pure 
^ntalum from the ores. 

Fractional crystallisation is the clas¬ 
sical method which is based on the 
differential solubility of the compounds 
K 2 TaF 7 and K 2 NbOFr, in water. This 
method has been almost completely 
superseded by the solvent extraction 
methods in the recent years. 

In solvent extraction, the ore is 
crushed into a fine powder and treated 
with concentrated hydrofluoric acid to 
bring the ore into solution. By adjust¬ 
ing the temperature and acid strength 
luobium and tantalum oxides can be 
n$ide to dissolve whereas bulk of the 
impurities remain behind The liquor 
tontaining fluorides of niobium and 
tantalum is the feed stock for the next 
stage. This solution is then brought m 
contact with a water insoluble organic 
solvent. The organic solvents usually 
employed are methyl isobutyl ketone 
f MiPK) and tri butyl phosphate riBP). 
tantalum fluoride alone goes into 
organic phase at low acidity of the feed 
'tock while at high acidity it is niobium 
fiuoride that does so. The organic layer 
■' then seperated and tantalum fluoride 
tripped from that phase with deio- 
maed water to obtain an extremely 
pure form of it. The pure aqueous 
Mifa/hon is treated with ammonia solu¬ 
tion to get tantalum hydroxide which is 


converted to either high purity Ta 2 0 5 
or K 2 TaF 7 . 

The advantages of solvent extraction 
for the production of pure tantalum are 
many. The process is rapid, gives high 
recovery efficiencies and is easier to 
operate and control. 

Processing for the metal 

There are several methods for the 
reduction of tantalum compounds to 
metal. The processes reported to be 
in use, industrially, are electrolysis and 
reduction of pure K 2 TaF 7 and the 
reaction of tantalum oxide and tanta¬ 
lum carbide. 

Electrolysis is carried out in open 
cast iron pots which act as the cathode. 
Graphite rods suspended in the pot act 
as anodes. The eledolyte bath has a 
solution of K 2 TaF 7 mixed with a small 
amount of Ta 2 0«5. The cell is operated 


Tantalum Is highly resistant to corrosion 

at about 900 l 'C when pure tantlum is 
deposited in the form of crystalline 
aggregates of small particles. In order 
to protect the product from air attack 
at the cell temperature, only 50 per 
cent of tantalum compound fed to the 
cell is reduced so that the tantalum 
metal particles are always surrounded 
by K 2 TaF 7 . After cooling at room tem¬ 
perature the cake containing metal 
powder is ground into a fine powder 
and washed with water to remove 
soluble salts. The metal powder thus 
recovered is washed with strong acids 
to remove harmful impurities and fin¬ 


ally dried. Tantalum powder obtained 
by this method is usually 99.85 per 
cent pure. In a variation of this method 
electrolysis is carried out in a graphite 
pot which acts as an anode. The 
cathode is a metal rod, where tantalum 
is deposited as dendrites. 

K 2 TaF 7 can also be reduced with a 
more reactive metal like sodium. This 
is known as metallothermic reduction: 

K 2 TaF 7 + 5Na Ta + 2KF + 5NaF 

This is carried out in steel bombs 
loaded with the two reactants. When 
the bomb is heated externally, an 
exothermal reaction proceeds vigor¬ 
ously. This method requires special 
precaution for safety reasons. After the 
reaction the bomb is cooled, the reco¬ 
vered material treated with methanol 
and water to remove excess sodium and 
other soluble salts. The tantalum pow¬ 
der recovered is washed with acid and 


dried. The method yields very pure 
metal powder. 

A process developed by Balke is based 
on the reaction of stoichiometric quan¬ 
tities of pure tantalum carbide and 
oxide 

5TaC + Ta 2 Or, — 7Ta + SCO 
The ground carbide is mixed with a 
requisite amount of oxide. This mix¬ 
ture is made into pellets and fed into a 
vaccum induction furnace where the 
reduction takes place. Pellets or round¬ 
els of the porous metal are formed as 
the end product. This is a high temper- 

Continued on p. 55 
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ature process since both the formation 
of carbide and the reduction reaction 
occurs at about 2000°C. 

From powder to solid block 

The metal powder obtained by the 
reduction processes can be used direct- 
lypft some applications. For most other 
purposes the powder has to be further 
purified and rendered into a solid form. 

It is known that very small amounts of 
oxygen and other impurities greatly 
affect the properties of tantalum. 

Because of its high melting point 
(2996°C) the powder cannot be easily 
melted and solidified. Therefore special 
techniques are used to convert the 
powder into a massive form. The 
methods generally used are sintering, 
arc melting and electron beam 
melting. 

) Sintering: This process consolidates 
and purifies the metal powder at tem¬ 
peratures well below its melting point. 
Pressed powder bars are sintered for 
several hours at temperatures ranging 
from 2000 to 2400 U C m good vacuum. 
Heating is generally done by induction. 
Sintering in vacuum removes high 
vapour pressure impurities like salts 
and oxides, and low-melting metals; 
carbon and oxygen contents are re¬ 
duced through the loss of carbon 
monoxide. Metal obtained by this 
method is found suitable for the form¬ 
ing of thin sheets and for drawing into 
fine wires. 

Arc melting: Arc melting technique, 
widely used in the production of large. 
ingots of refractory metals like tita¬ 
nium and zirconium is applied also to 
tantalum. Ingots of tantalum as large 
as 20 to 30 cm m diameter can be made 
by arc-melting process. In the arc 
furnace a heavy direct current arc is 
drawn between a sintered tantalum 
bar, which is a consumable electrode, 
and a pad of tantalum metaL on the 
bottom of a water cooled mould. The 
heat of the arc melts the metal and the 
molten metal drops into the cooled 
mould below. A vacuum of the order of 
fO~ z mm Hg is maintained throughout 
the entire process. During arc-melting 




Tantalum foil capacitor 

the metal is further purified and melt¬ 
ing rates of several pounds per hour are 
normal. 

Electron beam melting: This is the 
latest and the most sophisticated 
method for consolidation and purifica¬ 
tion of tantalum metal. In this process 
a beam of high energy electrons is 
focussed by an electromagnetic field 
onto the end of a pre-sintered or 
pressed tantalum bar. This vacuum 
melting process effectively removes the 
gaseous and more volatile impurities 
contained in the tantalum bar. The 
vacuum is of the order of 10 4 mm Hg. 
If further purification is required the 
ingot is remelted in the same furnace. 

The metal obtained from this 
method has the highest purity, excel¬ 
lent ductility and good weldability. 
This forms the capacitor grade tanta¬ 
lum. Industrially, beam melting has a 
rate of about 200 pounds per hour. 

Chemical properties and compounds 

The presence of naturally occurring 
oxide film on the surface of tantalum 
makes it inert towards'most acids and 
other reactive chemicals below about 
150°C. Substances capable of des¬ 
troying this oxide film react with the 
element. The metal is inert to hydroch¬ 
loric, sulphuric and nitric acids, orga¬ 
nic chemicals and several liquid met¬ 
als. It is slowly attacked by strong 
alkalies, more readily by fuming sul¬ 
phuric acid and rapidly by hydrofluoric 
acid. 

Tantalum reacts with oxygen or air 
to form Ta 2 0 5 , the reaction begins at 



<b> 


Tantalum wet-electrolyte capacitor 

260°C and becomes vigrous at about 
800°C. The element reacts with hyd¬ 
rogen above 250T to form a hydride. 
All halogens react with tantalum metal 
to form halides. Carbon and boron 
react directly to form tantalum carbide, 
TaC and tantalum boride, TaB 2 . 

Tantalum pentoxide is the most im¬ 
portant compound of tantalum. It is a 
white powder insoluble in most of the 
acids and alkalies. Tantahc acid is the 
hydrated form of tantalum oxide. Tan- 
talic acid forms complexes with several 
organic polybasic acids which find use 
in analytical chemistry. Tantalic acid 
also forms a series of tantalates. 

All pentahalides (TaCIsTaBr^ etc) are 
covalent and have low melting and 
boiling points. They also readily hyd¬ 
rolyse when placed in water. The lower 
valent halides (Ta X 3 , Ta X 4 ) can be 
prepared by a reduction of pentavalent 
halides with the metal or aluminium at 
moderate temperatures. 

The organo-metallic chemistry nf 
tantalum is not well developed; howev¬ 
er, mixed complexes of cyclopenta- 
dienyl and carbon monoxide are 
known. Tantalum hydride, boride and 
nitride are some of the well characte¬ 
rized and thoroughly studied com 
pounds of this metal. 

Uses 

In the recent years tantalum has 
gained considerable importance in sev¬ 
eral industries; electronics; high tem¬ 
perature fabrication, chemical and sur¬ 
gical to name a few. 

Continued on p. 57 
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C ontmued from p. 55 

At present the largest use of tanta¬ 
lum is in electrolytic capacitors. It is 
ideally suited in these capacitors as 
anode because of the inertness and 
stability of its electrolytic oxide film. 
Tantalum capacitor is the standard for 
ratable performance. Among the three 
of construction namely, foil, 
porous wet anode in aqueous electro¬ 
lyte and porous anode dry-electrolyte, 
the last one commonly known as solid 
electrolyte capacitor (the solid electro¬ 
lyte being manganese dioxide) has the 
highest capacitance per unit volume. It 
operates well in a wide range of tem¬ 
peratures, has excellent leakage prop¬ 
erties, good shelf life and long reliable 
service life. The solid electrolyte capa¬ 
citors perm ft ultimate in miniaturisa¬ 
tion. More than half of tantalum pro- 
educed is used If) make capacitors. 
* During 1981, nearly 600 tons of tanta¬ 
lum was consumed m noncommunist 
countries to make 3x10" individual 
capacitors 

Fabrication of corrosion resistant 
chemical equipment is the second 
largest application of tantalum. In 
addition to being inert to non-alkahne 
highly corrosive media at ordinary’ and 
moderalely high temperatures 
( —150 M O the metal has an extremely 
high heat transfer coefficient Since it 
resembles glass in corrosion resistance. 
fit is often used in conjunction with 
glass, glass-lined steel and other non- 
metallic materials of construction ;n 
chemical equipment. 

Its typical uses in chemical industry 
are for heat exchangers, condenser 
coils, thermometer wells, dip pipes, 
orifices etc. Tantalum is also used 
extensively m the repair of flaws and 
damage in glass lined equipment. He 
cause of its inertness, tantalum equip¬ 
ment finds extensive use in highly 
corrosive atmospheres such as m the 
concentration of sulphuric acid, hea¬ 
ters and coolers in chromium plating 
baths, hydrogen peroxide, and nitric 
acid heating and concentration etc. It 
*&ralso used widely in the manufacture 
of fine chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
With the availability of large size thin 


Tantalum has a very high melting point 

wall metal, the use of tantalum as a 
liner for reactors, vessels and towers 
have become feasible 

Because of its high melting point, 
high temperature strength and low 
vapour pressure it finds use in vacuum 
tubes as a getter. Tantalum is still 
favoured as a high temperature heating 
element. The dielectric oxide film 
makes the metal a rectifier. This, in 
fact, was one of the earlier uses and 
many types of tantalum rectifiers are 
still being used. 

The complete inertness of tantalum 
to body fluids and tissues has made it 
attractive as an implant metal for 
human body in surgical repairs It is 
used in the form of plates and sheets in 
bone repairs, as wire for sutures, as foil 
and wire for nerve repair and as woven 
gauze for abdominal muscle repair 
Tantalum metal powder has heen used 
as a focussing aid for the X-ray exami 
nation of an excised brain tumor, to 
monitor its growth. The powder form 
has aNo been used lor the preparation 
of bronchograms of the lungs ol living 
dogs. 

In nuclear energy system tantalum 
metal is of interest tor handling high 
temperature liquid metals such as 
sodium in heat transfer equipment and 
in containing bismuth uranium alloys. 

Among the compounds, tantalum 
fluoride finds use as a catalyst in rubber 
industry and the carhidt is present in 
tungsten carbide cutting tools where it 
imparts shock resistance and a very low 
coefficient of inotion. 

The Indian scene 

Whereas tantalum finds use in vital 
non-nuclear fields, its congener, 
niobium, by virtue of its several attrac¬ 
tive metallurgical properties and also 


low neutron absorption cross section 
(1.1 barns) is of great interest and 
importance in future nuclear industry. 

In view of this, research and develop¬ 
ment programme was started at 
Rhabha Atomic Research Centre, 
Trombay, several years ago to develop a 
process for separation, purification and 
production of these metals from in¬ 
digenous sources. As a result of these 
efforts, a plant for the production of 
tantalum metal was set up at the 
Special Materials Plant ismp). Nuclear 
Fuel Complex of the Department of 
Atomic Energy at Hyderabad. The com¬ 
mercial scale plant at SMP is engaged in 
the production of tantalum starting 
from Indian columhite-tantalite ore. 
The niobium and tantalum are sepa¬ 
rated by the solvent extraction using 
tbp diluted with 50 per cent kerosene. 
Tantalum recovered as KjTaF 7 is re¬ 
duced to metal hv sodium reduction, 
which is consolidated by electron beam 
melting or sintering technique. 

The plant at smp is presently manu¬ 
facturing capacilor grade tantalum 
powder and anodes, high purity rods, 
wire and sheets of various sizes. In 
addition, fabricated shapes such as 
crucibles, boats, furnace parts, cathode 
assembly etc are made to meet the 
present demand in the country Tanta¬ 
lum pentoxidr suitable for carbide tool 
industry and potassium tantalum 
fluoride lor use as catalyst in synthetic 
rubber industry aie produced at the 
SMl* to meet our requirements. u 

l)t Miuij ruth (l tihubhu Atomic Hr wan h l ew 
tre title? t umpletmq his doctorate at the I'mver - 
st tq ol Honda and jHtst dot to rat work at the 
(nircrsite dc ^ tun treat Hi* rescan h interests 
include development of hnjlt pun tv materials tor 
me m electrnnu mdustri/, niqanit and orqann 
metaflu compounds of 7), A 'A and I'a and most 
ret enttv of uranium 
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hepatitis: 

THE YELLOW MENACE 

Girfah N. Vyas Hubert E. Blum 


H EPATITIS is caused by various 
drugs, toxins, inherited meta¬ 
bolic disorders and microbial 
agents that parasitise in the 
liver. Abnormal liver function tests, 
especially alanine aminotransferase 
(ALT or sgpi , enzymes present in the 
blood serum) elevations, are the prin¬ 
cipal indicators of liver disease. Thus, 
primary infection of the liver caused by 
the hepatitis A virus (HAV) and the 
hepatitis B virus (HBV) is recognised by 
sensitive and specific testing of the 
blood serum (serology). ALT elevation 
with absence of hav and HBV in serum 
and exclusion of nonviral causes of 
liver injury, e.g. drugs or alcohol lead 
to recognition of hepatitis due to the 
non-A, non-B agents. Specific serologic 
assays for the agents causing non-A, 
non-B (NANB) hepatitis are unavailable 
at present, yet clinical evidence for 
more than one transmissible agent 
causing nanb hepatitis has been estab¬ 
lished by serial transmission in man 
and chimpanzees. Besides these three 
types of viral hepatitis, hepatitis also 
occurs as part of a more generalised 
illness secondary to infection by viruses 
such as cytomegalovirus, epstein-bar 
virus, herpes simplex virus, varicella 
zoster virus, coxsackie virus, rubella 
virus, etc. 

The contagious nature of agents 
involved in epidemics of jaundice has 
been recognised from ancient times. 
The term viral hepatitis type A or 
simply hepatitis A (HA) is synonymous 
with the diseases described as infec¬ 
tious hepatitis, acute catarrhal jaun¬ 
dice or epidemic jaundice. Infection 
caused by iiav has worldwide distribu¬ 
tion and occurs commonly in children 
and young adults in poor hygienic 
conditions 

Viral hepatitis type B or hepatitis B 
HB) commonly calied serum hepatitis is 
synonymous with transfusion laundice, 
syringe jaundice or post-vaccinal jaun¬ 
dice. Several historic outbreaks, occur¬ 
ring during mass vaccinations, in 
venereal disease clinics, in diabetes 
clinics and in patients transfused with 
pooled plasma, are attributable to con¬ 
tamination with HBV. The current 
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epidemic of jaundice in Gujarat, espe¬ 
cially in Ahmedabad is due to HBV. 

Clinical signs and symptoms 

Hepatitis virus infections are asymp¬ 
tomatic in a vast majority of patients, 
especially in children. One cannot rec¬ 
ognise them unless they occur as a part 
of an outbreak of icteric (jaundice) 
cases and they may be detected only 
when alt levels are elevated. Infections 
also occur in both ha and HB without 
any laboratory evidence of liver inflam¬ 
mation. 

Symptoms in the early phase of 
jaundice are often mild and may be 
only non-specific manifestations of 
generalised viral infections such as 
low-grade fever (usually less than 
38°C), malaise, fatigue, anorexia, 
nausea and vomiting. A frequent first 
symptom is a type of (urticarial) skin 
rash. Infantile papular acrodermatitis, 
a fine erythematous papular rash found 
primarily on the head, neck, arms and 
legs, has also been described among 
infants with HBV infection. Unusual 


manifestations of infections are 
glomerulonephritis and polyarteritis, 
both considered secondary to immune- 
complex formation. 

Jaundice will be apparent in more 
severe hepatitis, usually first noted as 
scleral icterus in which the whites of 
the eyes turn yellow. This happens 
when serum bilirubin levels reach 2.5 
to 3.5mg/100 ml, urine becomes dark 
brown in colour due to the excess 
excretion of bilirubin. Decreased bile 
excretion is manifested by pale, some¬ 
times fatty stools. 

Although extremely rare in infants 
and children, severe (fulminant) hepa¬ 
titis with coma can develop in young 
adults. Impending coma should be 
suspected when changes in level of 
consciousness, drowsiness or irritabil¬ 
ity occur. 

Pathogenesis 

Current evidence suggests that 
neither hav nor HBV cause abnormali¬ 
ties within cells that is they are not 
directly cytopathic. Entry of the virus 
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Mhfillphigo* 

- ^i#c' n^hTbf ti» Jpttoh «od bone 

*mimw. The foacwo phagocytic 
' eeB* it to engulf and ImUom tht 
worn out .or ditceted red blood cells in 
the hUp.Mmir, bQtobbi when produced 
to normal limoUntt it discharged into 
the blood end esareted by toe liver. If the 
nto of bilirubin excretion is not propor¬ 
tional to the tele of production, it 
accumulates in toe serum thereby stain- 
ins tissues giving rite to visible symp¬ 
toms of jaundice. 

Clinically, there are three types of 
jaundice—pre-hepatic (haemolytic), 
post-hepatic (obstructive) and hepatic 
(hepatotoliular). All these types are con¬ 
cerned with the production and excre¬ 
tion of bilirubin. 

In pre-hepatic jaundice the produc¬ 
tion rate of bilirubin is very high but the 


listic of nmMhnins 
AH of bile tti 
thiWlteiytttna^ chain is the cause of 
post^ie|wtic*or obstructive jaundice,,, 
Normally, bile flows from the gall bWk: 
der into the d^odemlm'ttkR>^ the bile' 
duct. The obstruction may occur either 
due to a tumour of pancreas which 
compresses the passage of the biliary 
tract (biie duct) or due to the presence of 
a stone in the bile duct* This impedes 
the normal flow of bile. In serious 
situations, bile 'back flows’ into the 
circulation and excess bile pigment in 
the serum produces the signs of Jauri* 
dice. 

The third type—hepatic jaundice is * 
caused by bacteria, viruses, protosoa or 
toxic action of drugs such as alcohol f 
chloroform etc. All these cause inflam*, 
matioK) and damage the liver cells lead* t 
ing to diminished liver function and 
decreased excretion of bilirubin. 

Parul R. Sheth 




into the liver cells or hepatocytes 
appears to be dictated by receptors 
specific for the viral coat. The immune 
response to liver-specific proteins, 
polymerised serum albumin or to viral 
antigens on the cell surface presumably 
causes the damage to liver cells. In 
vitro assays of cell-mediated immunity 
togfrtigenic components of hbv suggest 
that the cellular immune responses 
(SCIENCE TODAY, May 1980, p. 50) 
may contribute to pathogenesis of liver 
disease. However, the precise immuno¬ 
logical mechanisms of liver injury in 
viral hepatitis are not defined adequate¬ 
ly; indeed, they remain largely specula¬ 
tive and controversial. In contrast, the 
manifestations of hepatitis B occurring 
outside the liver such as urticaria, 
glomerulonephritis and polyarteritis 
are clearly attributable to immune- 
^complex phenomena. 

Markers of infection 
Early studies with human volunteers 
established the existence of two unre¬ 
lated viral hepatitis agents, hav (rna 
virus) and hbv (dna virus). Subsequent 
transmission of hav to marmoset 
monkeys and of hbv to chimpanzees 
provided the experimental models for 
infection. Through biochemical, elec- 
tronmicroscopic and serologic studies 
a detailed characterisation of both hav 
and HBV has been achieved. The agents 
yrf non-A, non-B hepatitis remain unde¬ 
nned except for the successful and 
serial transmission of non-A, non-B 
hepatitis from man to chimpanzees and 
from chimpanzees to chimpanzees. A* 
variety of immunological assays are 
available for specific markers of hepati¬ 
tis A and B viruses. Detection of 
hepatitis B antigen on the viral surface 
frfBsAg) in the serum is the principal 
diagnostic test. for HBV infection. 
Hemagglutination assays (HA) are rela¬ 
tively simple and inexpensive. In these, 
the presence of HB&Ag in serum is 
detected by the ability of the serum to 
agglutinate sheep red blood cells co¬ 
ated with the corresponding antibody. 
Byt these are marginally less sensitive 
than the enzyme-linked immunosor¬ 
bent antibody (ELISA) techniques and 


radioimmunoassays (RIA). The ELISA or 
RIA procedures are most commonly 
used in the USA, while HA is commonly 
used in England and Japan. 

Hepatitis A virus infection 

The HAV is a typical enterovirus 
(virus which thrives in the gastrointes¬ 
tinal tract). Preceding clinical onset, a 
large amount of hav is excreted in the 
stool (Fig. 1). This type of hepatitis is 
common in early childhood, especially 
in tropical countries where personal 
and public hygiene is conducive to its 
spread, predominantly through con¬ 
taminated water, food and utensils. 
Fortunately, hav infection has no chro¬ 
nic sequelae and it confers lifelong 
immunity. Acute onset of clinical 
symptoms is followed by jaundice last 
ing for two to three weeks. Loss of 
appetite, deep yellow urine, rash and 
flu-like symptoms are common. Labor¬ 
atory test for igM antibodies (a class of 
immunoglobulin possessing antibody 
activity) to hav establishes the diagno¬ 
sis in acute phase; later the anti-HAV is 
of igM class and indicative of immunity. 
Epidemics of hepatitis reported from 
Kashmir appear to be like hav in its 
pattern but it has been serologically 


classified as another nanb hepatitis 
without chronic sequelae. 

Hepatitis B virus infection 

The 1963 discovery of Australia anti¬ 
gen by Baruch Blumhcrg. the Nobel 
Laureate from the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. opened an exciting chapter in 
the history of medicine. The antigen is 
now established as hepatitis B surface 
antigen (HBsAg) whose immunochemic¬ 
al structure has been a subject of 
research interest since 1969 The high 
level of the nucleic acid-free envelope 
protein occuiring as 22nm (10 4 m) 
particles in Lhe plasma of infected 
individuals permits serological detec¬ 
tion of HhsAfi. Such individuals are 
called chmnic carriers (estimated to be 
200 million in the world). Serum HBsAg 
is an indicator of hbv inactivity 
However, sera and blood products can 
be infectious despite being iibsak nega¬ 
tive by radioimmunoassay as evidenced 
by the five to ten per cent incidence of 
hrv infection in post-transfusion hepa¬ 
titis. Furthermore, mbs a* positive, 
HBeAit-posihve (an antigen accompa¬ 
nied by HBsAg which is an early indica¬ 
tor of acute active infection) specimens 
are over 30,000 times more infectious 
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than HBsAg positive, HHeAg negative 
sera, that is HBeAg indicates high infec 
tivity. 

The HHV intention is .1 major public 
health problem because it causes a 
spectrum uf acute and chronic liver 
disease aim including liver cancer or 
hepatocellular carcinoma (lieu In fact 
90 to 95 per cent o! adults infected by 
HHV become immune but live to ten per 
cent become chronic carriers The 
course ol acute iibv infection and its 
chronic sequelae are diagramatically 
presented in Kig 2 Acute HHV infection 
during pregnancy transmits iibv infec¬ 
tion from mother to babies. The risk of 
perinatal transmission of HBV to a baby 
is 95 per cent when the mother is HBeAg 
positive carrier of HBsAg Such babies 
almost always become long term car¬ 
riers and are at a risk of developing cur 
and Hi c 

Chronic HBV infection 

The natural hist or)' c»t hepatitis B is 
varied and complex. Three forms of HBV 
infections are encountered in clinical 
practice, acute hepatitis B. mapparent 
sporadic episodes of unknown origin, 
and the apparently healthv chronic 
carriers detected by the screening of 
HBsAg Perinatal transmission of HHV 
infection, especially from the HBeAg- 
posilive mother to newborn, leads to 
indefinite persistence of the infection 
in about 85 to 95 pei cent of the 
inlants. in contrast, only ten percent of 
the individuals with primary infection 
later in life remain persistently in 
fectul Immune complexes containing 
HKsAg and igM persisting m about seven 
pei cent of the patients with acute 
hepatitis B lias been reported to be a 
predictor ot chromeity. 

Ononu HHV mlcction is cluracle 
used hv high levels of HHs\g. HBe\g 
anti-HiK taiitihodv to hepatitis B coie 
antigen) n.w polymerase and varying 
elevations dt ,\i 1 letlecting active virus 
replication and live: disease activity 
Seroconversion from iiheAg to anti HHi 
in chronic camcis is often preceded by 
acute exacerbation of chronic hepatitis 
Thus, chronic carriers of finv do not 
present as two sepaiate form*—disease 
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Fig. 2 Different outcomes of infection 


and "healthy*’ carrier state; rather, 
there are two stages of chronic HBV 
infection: 1. An early phase of one to 20 
years during which hepatitis disease 
activity may be present with HBeAg in 
the serum, and 2. A later stage when 
necroinflammatory activity ceases and 
seroconversion to anti-HBe occurs. 

The so-called "healthy” carriers are 
most frequently detected by screening 
blood donors and health care workers 
for HBsAg. The natural history of liver 
disease m asymptomatic carriers has 
been investigated m several studies. 
Despite qualitative and quantitative dif¬ 
ferences. these studies have revealed 
subclinical forms of liver disease with 
abnormal liver function tests, HBeAg 
and a spectrum of tissue (histologic) 
abnormalities. More males than 
females, more young adults than older 
people, and more Orientals than 
Caucasians have chronic carrier state 
without apparent liver disease. Among 
chronic carriers a seroconversion from 
HBeAg to anti MHc occurs progressively 
with age. 

A spontaneous clearance of HBsAg 
has been noted annually in about one 
to two per cent of the chronic carriers 
Because the carriers have a greater 
susceptibility to the hepatotoxic effect 
of alcohol and the evidence of high HHV 
infection rate is recorded in alcoholic 
cirrhosis and HCT. it may be advisable 
for chrome carriers to abstain from 
consumption ot alcohol. Chronic iibv 
infection appears to be a dominant 
cause of ci i). classified as a variety of 
distinct disease states associated with 
characteristic histologic expression, 
e.g.. degrees of portal inflammation, 
chronic persistent hepatitis, chronic 
active hepatitis with/without cirrhosis, 
tatty liver with large cytoplasmic fat 
globules The natural course of HRsAg¬ 


positive chronic active hepatitis is 
progressive with frequent evolution to 
cirrhosis, HCC and death due to liver 
failure or bleeding oesophageal varices. 
Use of corticosteroids certainly has no 
value in the treatment of HBV-related 
chronic active hepatitis; m contrast, 
autoimmune hepatitis may respond 
favourably to steroid therapy. J 

Delta agent In chronic HBV infection 

The studies by Rizzetto and col¬ 
leagues have established the clinical 
importance of the delta agent which 
requires HBV as a covirus. The chronic 
carriers of hbv may have a superim¬ 
posed acute delta infection which is 
generally detected by serologic test for 
anti-delta in the serum. The delta agent 
is a small molecular weight rna agent 
transmissible to HBV-mfected humans 
and chimpanzees. It is generally unde¬ 
tectable in the serum but it is detect¬ 
able in the nuclei of hepatocytes by 
means of fluorescent anti-delta anti¬ 
bodies. When superimposed on the 
chronic carrier state, delta infection 
tends to be chronic with marked per¬ 
sistence of IgM anti-delta in the serum. 
The morbidity and mortality of delta 
infection is remarkably high. Although 
originally described in drug addicts m 
Italy, the delta infection occurs worl¬ 
dwide. Apparently the patients with 
chronic active hepatitis and chronic 
delta infection have a remarkably prog-, 
ressive course. In a recent epidemic of 
delta infection in chronic hbv carriers 
in Venezuela, an alarmingly high mor¬ 
tality rate has been noted. Although the 
drug addicts are a principal reservoir of 
delta infection, male homosexuals and 
other chronic carriers of HBV are at an 
increased risk of developing delta- 
associated chronic active hepatitis. 

The current epidemic of hepatitis in 
physicians and nurses in several hospit¬ 
als of Gujarat is reportedly due to hbv 
infection Only 25 per cent of the 
infected persons have acute liver dis¬ 
ease and 1 per cent have fulminant 
hepatitis B with 80 to 90 per cent 
mortality. There is no treatment for 
hepatitis B but it can be prevented by 
HBsAg vaccine. 
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A special article on hepatitis scourge in 
Gujarat by an internationally renowned 
scientist 
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fnajj*. <rdip .InactiWtel • 
ouiirig mktotato), '■ 
J AtUtntiated (weakened). ■' 
patifogem. Thi4iiN^jxMwM*not,^ 
whole nricn*fs but,tpijf<m6dffled tojtfe 
sub4toMpw#fc«edi^^ . 

toxtetovMfen fitted.* the V4®eiw4’' 
work; bgr.rtfmuUtihg the torere with- 
o4it any ill effects. It eterie the body to 
defend itself tv generating an immune 
response 'feeding to the formation of . 
antibodiesto that Vaccine. These anti¬ 
bodies are capable of-fighting against the 
pathogens. 

It was a difficult task to develop a 
vaccine against hepatitis 8. In the prepa* 
.ration of any vaccine, vast quantities of 
.pathogens are required'. Other' 
pathogens which Cause diseases like 
polio or measles can be grown in 
cultures albeit with some difficulties. 
Therefore, the blood from a hepatitis- 
carrier had to be collected. The serum 
containing the viruses was boiled or 
chemically .treated to inactivate the 
viruses. Even after inactivation the virus 
still retained the antigenic property to 
Stimulate antibodies production against 
itself in a patient suffering from hepati¬ 
tis B. This was the beginning of the. 
wander vaccine for iibv. The groundwork 
for active immunisation against hepati¬ 
tis 8 was laid by Krugman and his 



$Ntetlfte*od 
.. ijMMte'topMfehd* 

ttt'tettttMfblfe' ’frihfctith- ‘dub 

gObMdT'iitom teAe- / 
pto'WflBliftiaiA|pd the illnfss in most • 
‘ f)ts'Who were subsequently chal- 
HrWltof. 

research teams then tried to 
fitoPKMfc uffop this method. Ultracentri- 
fugatioh (highspeed spinning) of the 
terum resulted In the highest yield and 
Jhe purest product. Further, to elimlrt- 
‘‘ate any residual Uve hbv. inactivation 
yfes dene tiling formalin, Bubsequfegly. 
the eentm Was. treated wftjh aferire of 
itomfeal compounds known to macti- 
' vatoa variety ofyirtises affeettoghuman 
beings and also to slimfoat* <r«iiduai 
traces of serum proteins. 

, Once the itay vaccines 'were ready, 
they were tiffed for safety and hn> 
munogenecity in chimpanlces. The vac- 
cine still required, minor, modifications. 
Finally, Wolf Snmmret, a clinician at 
the New York Rood. Cerifer, USA, .and 
his co-workers canted, tot' the first 
clinical trial of ah'Tuv vaccine in hu¬ 
mans. This was published fo a report in 
The New England Joarmi of Medicine, 
(90S, IS). 

During the dintcat trials, out of 1,083 
people who received the first injection, 
1,040 (96J5 per cent) showed up for the 
second shot What no one had antici¬ 
pated was just how well the vaccine 
would perform. The efficacy of the 
vaccine protecting the people against 
infection was 81 per cent and the 
vaccine was 92.3 per cent effective in 
protecting high-risk individuals. No cli¬ 
nical trial had ever before achieved such 
remarkable results. Moreover, the 


advene effects (cpre-erm in 15.8 per 
cent of thesufefoct* tod fow-grade fever 
in £.6 per cent) w»« negfigfoie,-espe¬ 
cially as compared,to the 27 per cent 
incidence of HBv infections in unvaccinr 
ated controls. , - tJ 

The- vaccine’s efficacy was obvious 
within the,font Id weeks! Scmunre»V?i 
study also showed that the bhhmnc-^ 
response generated against HaddediOisd 5' 
after nine months in redpfefttsoith*., 
vaccine. However, It was intrfguh*g tiwt v . - 
four per cent of the vaedneto didnots 
acquire immunity to hbv ami refoaihcdl ! 1 
as vubierabfe to infection as the placebo 
recipients. - A 

Another question which is not yet ? 
resolved Is Whether, successful immun¬ 
isation with hbv vaccine of one subtype ' 
wifi confer immunity against infection 
vrtth hbv of other sub-types. In relation 
to these subnypes, experiments were'* 
carried out in phithpaneMS. On the basis 
of three experimental results and the - 
. observations in human brings, using ■ 
HBV vaccine such cross-protectfen . 
against the disease it expected. Howtver, . 
vaccine from 1 Merck Institute for Ther -' 
apeutic research,has proved effective, 

With the availability of a successful 
vaccine for hepatitis B in a bold move,, 
the who recently announced plans for an „ 
extraordinary experiment in China to 
see if the hepatitis vaedne will prevent a . 
lethal form of liver cancer prevalent 
there—the first test ever of a .cancer' 
vaccine. The evidence that hepatitis B 
causes liver cancer is so strong that 
experts predict that by preventing hep*.. 
titis, the vaccine could also prevent 
about 95 per cent of the cancer. 

P.B.5. 


Prevention of hepatitis B 

The protective effect of anti MBs 
against infection by hbv has led to the 
use oi a vaccine consisting of the 22 nm 
particles of viral envelope protein iso¬ 
lated from the plasma of HBsAg carriers. 
A large body of data on clinical Inals, 
ttfety and efficacy of the HBsAg vaccines 
has been published. In the United 
States a safe and effective vaccine 


produced by Merck, Sharp & Dohme 
(MSDi, Heptavax-B, has been licensed 
for clinical use, similarly, in Europe 
vaccines made nv Pasteur Production 
of France, as well as Msl>. have been 
licensed. Both these vaccines utilise 
highly purified HBsAg following inacti¬ 
vation with formalin and alum ns 
adjuvant (material that enhances the 
action of antigenel. The Central Labor¬ 


atory of ihe Netherlands Red Cross 
H'LRCl employed a different process of 
purification oi MBSAg with lieat in a. ti 
vat ion at 101 V (or (Ml seconds and the 
tmal produc I iieated at b. r >"C for 11 
hours. This vaccine is also safe and 
effective m the clinical trials recently 
reported at the WHO Symposium in 
Athens (November 15 to IK. 1982) 
Thus. MSIj Pasteur and clhc vaccines 
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homology, polypeptide similarities and 
Antigenic crossreactivity between hbv 
and other distinct hepatotropic viruses 
found in the woodchucks (WHV), ground 
aguinrels (GSHY) and Pekin ducks (DHbvi. 
these agents are termed Hepadna viruses 
(hepatotropic oka viruses). Entry of hbv 
In the human hepatocytes is apparently 
mediated by a receptor specific for the 
HBv<envelupe protein. Despite the fai¬ 
lures to grow normal human hepato¬ 
cytes in culture and to propagate hbv in 
vitro, a remarkable understanding of the 
hepatocellular replication of hbv has 
been acquired indirectly. During the 
entry into the hepatocytes. the hbv dna 
must be uncoated and processed 
' through a series of replicative steps (Fig. 
w 4 ). it appears that hbv is a unique pna 
virus that replicate? like the retroviral 
family of rna viruses. 


Trausciiption/ 
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Fig . 4 /I simplified model of Hltv replica¬ 
tion. Replication of USA takes place 
through the reverse transcription of an 
MM Intermediate {retrovirus} 


■" tthereia im hiwmfaUk iKIi; 
humans and chhnptnMM. m'tfMMfe' 
analyse* of cloned DMafvtttousKegad* 
ne viruses have revtaled ft Mm & fc ■ 
dcfr^ ofipl^liN^CMiiie-i^tMeaQS^ofr: 
eutyipta, Qiogqwiui nucMOtiafrau* 
tnce oif HB^..«fcOnr iukI 
striking impm wtth %high«t 
degree of|jtHholagy in the gm'tpcod¬ 
ing the -dire protein. AcCu^k^rtjng 
epidemiologic evidence indicate! that 
viruses genetically related to mr. but 
antigenlcdiy distinct, may be responsi¬ 
ble for some cases of nanb post¬ 
transfusion hepatitis and chronic Hver 
disease. 

The restriction endonuclease analyses 
of cloned H*v dna have revealed genetic 
similarities between several of the 
Hepadna viruses. A single bcori site, 
common in various Hepadna viruses, is 
used as a reference point in the genetic 
map of hbv (Fig. 5), Complete nucleotide 
sequencing of cloned dna of hbv, dhbv 
and whv have been performed by several 
investigators. The genes C and S encod¬ 
ing the core and the envelope proteins of 
hbv respectively have been localised and 

EcofU 

lLl e 
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Fig . S Genetic organisation of an HBV 
genome with a single Eco Rtslte used as 
a point of reference 

the segment encoding the major anti¬ 
genic determinants a and d/y has been 
localised in the middle of. gene S. The 
polymerase gene and an undefined gene 
X, potentially capable of coding for a 
protein, are hypothetical propositions. A 
remarkable similarity in the molecular 
biology of phylogeneticaily separate hbv. 
dmbv and cshv is illustrated by the 
occurrence of asymmetric replicative 
intermediate forms of viral DNA in 
human liver duck liver and ground 
squirrel liver, respectively. 

C.N.V. 

H.E.EL 


containing 20, 5 and 3 micrograms of 
HBsAg per dose, respectively, are highly 
immunogenic, safe and effective in 
providing sustained protection against 
a serious infection causing acute and 
chronic liver disease. Although long¬ 
term follow-up is not available, most of 
the vaccines have elicited anti-HBs re¬ 
sponse sustained for as long as three 
years. Several of the early vaccinees 
have shown protection and anti-HBs for 
more than five years. Most importantly, 
HBsAg of one sub-type used in the 
vaccine is protective against HBV infec¬ 
tion of other serotypes. 

Intramuscular injections of the vac¬ 
cine are given in three doses over a 
period of six months. Following the 
first dose, more than 50 per cent of the 
vaccinees produce serologic evidence of 
anti-HBs response. The second dose of 
the vaccine is given one to two months 
later, and a third dose is administered 
six months after the primary immun¬ 
isation. After completion of the course 
of three doses, more than 95 per cent of 
the individuals are successfully immu¬ 
nised. The nonresponders or the 
hyporesponders may be given a second 
set of injections. At the present time 
there is no recommendation for the 
management of nonresponders. It 
must he emphasised that the inactiva¬ 
tion procedures have been shown to 
destroy infectivity of all the viruses 
tested so far, giving us a strong assur¬ 
ance that no transmissible agent poss¬ 
ibly present in human plasma could 
escape these inactivation procedures. 
Most importantly, there is no evidence 
whatsoever to suggest that the trans 
missible agent(s) of the so called ac¬ 
quired immune deficiency syndrome 
(AIDS) escape the mactivalion proce¬ 
dures employed in producing the vac¬ 
cine. □ 

hr Ityas is Professor tit Labor a tot q Vedrc me and 
i hut, transfusion Sen tee. (aueersitq of lahfn r - 
nra s an f'ranitsio. ( SM fie has fa’cn a leading 
rescan h « rentist m fht field ot hepatitis and has 
made siqntfkant con*r:hutron to the understand 
inq ot the molecular bvdttqq of hepatitis rrrus 

hr Hlum is a rtsrtmq \ssi\tant Professor from the 
l ntrcrsrfq of f'rerburq UiM (termanq He is a 
tctepierd ot the Hctscnf-ctq 1 irmf ot the herds 
i he /ursihunqsqt eurnst fad 
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How much do ‘eu’ know? 


Gillian Valladares 

W ORDS beginning in ‘eu’ have been chosen for this month's quiz. 'Eu' is a prefix 
derived from the Greek words eus and eu meaning “good" and “well" respectively. 
Eu is the symbol for the element Europium and e.u. is a unit in thermodynamics, for 
entropy. Eulerian and Euclidean refer to the mathematicians Euler and Euclid 
respectively. The prefix ‘eury’ is a form of the Greek eurys meaning “broad" or “wide". 
Eurus, the ancient Greek personification of the east and southeast wind has al$o 
inspired a few words. The meanings of the words chosen for this month’s quiz, lie in 
their etymological roots. ’Eu’ guess what they are. Answers on pg 75 and 76. 


(^f Euchromatin: 

(A) An emerald-green mineral 

(B) A chromosome part 

(C) A subclass of the mosses 

(2) Eugenics: 

(A) Managing environmental 
conditions to improve mankind 

(B) Managing the developmental 
patterns of individual humans 

(C) Practices to improve mankind 
genetically 

(3) Eustacy: 

(A) Wot Id wide fluctuations of sea 
level 

(B) A cartilage-hone tube connecting 


the nose, throat and car 
(c) Normal childbirth 

(4) Europe: 

(A) A fungus disease of fruit and 
shade trees 

(B) A Greek muse 

(C) A satellite of Jupiter 

(5) Euvygamous: 

(A) Mating in flight 

(B) A cell with a definitive nucleus 

(C) Animals with true body cavities 

(6) Euvypterids: 

(A) An aromatic spicy liquid extracted 
from clove oil 

(B) A subclass of fossil arthropods 


(C) Having a body with a constant cell 
number 

(7) Euthanasia: 

(A) Mercy killing 

(B) An instrument to measure 
volume changes during gas 
combustion 

(C) Organisms living at the bottom of 
a water body 

(8) Euglena: 

(A) Having a broad, thickset body 
build 

(B) A genus of water lilies 

(C) A genus of microscopic green 
organisms 

(9) Eutectic: 

(A) An alloy of greatest fusibility 

(B) An ideal human society where 
people are perfectly content 

(C) Banded igneous rocks 

(10) Eud|yptula: 

(A) A meteorite component 

(B) Chipmunk 

(C) Penguin 
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T HE computer has, so far. re¬ 
mained a black box We examine 
below, broadly, how a typical 
computer functions its basic 
building blocks, the manner in which 
they are organised and also how they 
communicate will) each other. 

A program, we have said, is a sequ¬ 
ence ot actions When a program is 
entered into the computer the actions 
are executed in accordance with the 
program statements. Bui program¬ 
ming languages are many and each one 
of these has a different sort of state¬ 
ment . If a computer has to understand 
them all, it is necessary to translate 
them into a common basic set of 
instructions which, in tact, bring about 
the required actions. 

Figure 1 shows the way a computer 
is organised. We first look at the 
Central Processing Unit or CPU, which 
is the “brain 1 ' of the computer. It has 
an Arithmetic and Logic Unit (ALU) 
which contains electronic circuits to 
perform simple arithmetic and logical 
operations like adding two numbers or 
comparing two numbers. These cir¬ 
cuits are similar to the ones used in 
electronic calculators 

Where do the numbers themselves 
come from? They are available in what 
are known as General Registers (GRs), 
also present in the CPU. Each GR can 
store the value of one variable (in the 
binary (orm. qf course). 

A computer instruction usually spe¬ 
cifies sorrw simple arithmetic or logical 
operation over one or two variables e.g 
AIM) GR1 to CR2. or IS GR7 LESS 
TIlAN GR.V The variables over which 
an instruction operates are called the 
operands of that instruction 
A CPU cannot have a very large 
number ot general registers. But we 
know that programs can he verv large, 
containing thousands o! variables In 
ordei to store them the computer has a 
memory, which consists of several 
words (registers) to hold variables. 
However, these, unlike the GRs, are 
used only to store values- all computa¬ 
tion is perlormcd m the GRs. Thus, a 
program action 

X *-Y+ 2 


becomes, in machine instructions, 
LOAD Y into GR1 
ADD 2 to GR1 
STORE GR1 in X 
Normally the instructions are ex¬ 
ecuted in the order in which they occur 
in the program. But sometimes it is 
necessary to execute a part of the 
program only under certain conditions. 
Consider the following statement to 
find the absolute value of an integer 
variable X. 

if X<0 then ABSX=~X 
else ABSX-X 


JUMP IF FALSE to ELSE 
THEN: STORE GR1 in CR2 
NEGATE GR2 
JUMP to DONE 
ELSE: STORE GR1 in GR2 
DONE: STORE CR2 m ABSX 
If the condition X<0 is true, the 
JUMP instruction is skipped, and the 
instructions starting at THEN are ex¬ 
ecuted. An unconditional jump to 
DONE follows. If the condition is false, 
the conditional jump to ELSE is taken, 
following which, proceeding sequen¬ 
tially, we reach DONE. 
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Fig. 1 Computer organisation 

In order hi wi. e such programs, 
most computers provide conditional 
tump instructions JUMP IF TRUE and 
1UMP IF FALSE. Using the condition 
testing instructions and conditional 
jump instructions we can write quite 
elaborate programs. The above prog¬ 
ram is translated into 

LOAD X into GR1 
IS GR1 LESS THAN 0? 


In the program above, we have used 
variable names such as X and Y. These 
are stored somewhere m the memory 
and have to he located (there are no 
memory locations called X and Y). This 
is achieved by a technique called 
addressing. 

There are many ways to specify an 
address. We might be looking for 23, 
Fireman Street (direct addressing), 
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1- Executing LOAD (26] into GR5 yields GR5 =* 1 (direct addressing) 

2 Executing LOADflKWAlOinto GR5 yields GRS = -9 (indirect addressing! 

3 Executing LOAD MANZILI3] into GR5 yields GR5 = 17 (indirect mtHre— ing) 


4 


V 


only to be told that Alice doesn’t live 
there anymore. She has moved near 
the bridge on the river Kwai (indirect 
addressing), and on-the-spot enquiry 
reveals that she's in the teesri manzil 
(indexed addressing). 

In computer terminology, this trans¬ 
lates follows. The normal variables of 
a program are addressed directly, for 
example, X might be mapped to loca¬ 
tion 25. Array variables such as 
MANZIL[3] are ihdexed. Parameters for 
procedures are indirectly accessed, 
since a parameter like KWAI may stand 
tor different variables in different calls 
of the procedure. 

So we would have 

1: LOAD |25j into GR5 (direct) 
2: LOAD ||KWA1|| into GR5 
(indirect) 

3: LOAD MANZIL[3j into GR5 
^ (indexed) 

The first instruction moves the con¬ 
tents of memory address 25 into GR5. 
The next one uses the contents of 
memory location KWAI as an address, 
and moves the contents of that into 
GR5. The final instruction takes the 
contents of MANZIL, adds 3 to it, and 
uses the result as an address. KWAI and 
MANZIL can in turn be direct, indirect 
or indexed addresses (however, most 
computers limit the number of levels 
through which this business can be 
carried). Since the third instruction 
Requires some arithmetic to be per¬ 
formed in the computation of the 
address, MANZIL usually has to be a 
general register of the CPU. If we 
assume that KWAI is 30 and MANZIL is 
GR3, the various operations will take 
place as shown in Figure 2. 

If you have been following the proce¬ 
dure with an eagle eye, you must have 
noticed the following: we said that X 
and Y made no sense to the computer 
as such, so some addressing mechan¬ 
ism had to be provided. But we seem to 
have conveniently overlooked the feet 
that labels like LOOP and ELSE are 
again just names which mean nothing 
to the computer! What, then, is 
JUMP IF FALSE to LOOP 
supposed to mean? 

For that matter, we can ask a more 


Fig. 2 Addressing mode* 

fundamental question: where is this 
program that the CPU is supposed to be 
executing? It can have millions of 
instructions, so it is clearly impossible 
to have it in the CPU. The solution to 
this problem was discovered by John 
von Neumann: store the program too 
in the memory of the computer! 

Thus a memory word may contain 
either an instruction or a vanable 
value. This means a program instruc¬ 
tion too has an address. From Figure 2 
we see the LOOP instruction has the 
address 50. Hence, the jump instruc¬ 
tion will actually be 

JUMP IF FALSE to 50. 

From Figure 2, one can realise that 
it is possible to treat program instruc¬ 
tions as data variables. If, by mistake, 
the first instruction of the program 
were 

LOAD [52] into GR1. 

Such bugs are avoided hy using a 
programming language. The translator 
will correctly output the machine in¬ 
structions corresponding to our 
program. 

The machine, however, exploits this 
ambiguity between program and data 
in its own operation. This will be seen 
below. 

Getting information in and out 

We have seen the working of the CPU 


and memory. However, how do things 
get into and outjof them? the compu¬ 
ter has to interact with the outside 
world in some way. For instance, a 
keyboard may be used to read in 
characters, or a TV screen-like display 
to print them out. In a process control 
application, we may well find a compu¬ 
ter using a digital temperature sensor 
as an input device and a battery of 
ON/OFF switches as an output device. 

A computer will have some instruc¬ 
tions to handle these peripherals as 
well. (A modern trend is to use micro¬ 
mini computers to perform control 
functions that were previously confined 
to the central processor, making the 
peripheral ‘intelligent’.) Typically, in¬ 
structions for input/output devices are 
of the type: 

READ from DEVICE 

into MEMORY- ADDRESS 
WRITE from MEMORY ADDRESS 
onto DEVICE 

and SEND a CONTROL COM¬ 
MAND to DEVICE. 

The last named is exemplified by the 
command “Skip to a new page" for a 
line printer. 

There is another reason why a com¬ 
puter might have to transfer informa¬ 
tion outside it. Very often, it n)ight be 
necessary to process and store such 
large amounts of information that the 
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Piloting the computer is the Job of the central processing unit 


memory can’t store all the necessary 
data (even the largest computers can 
store only a few megabytes—millions 
of 8-bit bytes). Cheaper (but slower) 
bulk-storage devices like magnetic 
disks and tapes are used as alternative 
forms of storage. 

Such secondary storage media have 
another use. A computer’s memory is 
continually reused by the programs 
that run on it. How can data be kept on 
a nearly permanent basis, as certain 
master files must be? The solution is to 
put them on disks or tapes, which can 
be conveniently carried about and con¬ 
nected to the system whenever neces¬ 
sary. 

For a secondary storage device, the 
instruction might be slightly more 
sophisticated, since the device itself has 
an addressing structure. So^ou will 
have something like 

READfrom DEVICE ADDRESS 
into MEMORY ADDRESS, 

may stand for READ from DISK 1. 
CYLINDER 3, SECTOR 5 into 
LIST|200| 

Most peripherals are based upon 
electro-mechanical components, mak¬ 
ing them inherently slow and error- 
prone. They might even be orders of 
magnitude slower than the electronic 
CPU of the computer. Their operation 
is, however, quite independent of the 
working of the CPU. A certain optim¬ 
isation suggests* itself: divide the input/ 
output instruction of the computer 
into two instructions, one for initiating 
the I/O process and another to check if 
it is completed. 

Consider a program to control a 
teletypewnter (which is universally 
known in the computer world as a 
TTY). Let’s say the two instructions are 
START-WRITING and CHECK-IF- 
WRITTEN. Now a program to print a 
character does the following: 

□ The character is put into a buffer 
(which is just a memory location) and 
the instruction 

START-WRITING from BUFFER 
onto TTY 

given. This activates the TTY. which 
starts the process of printing the char- 
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acter This might take, say, 20 millise¬ 
conds. 

□ But the CPU is much faster: it works 
in microseconds! The program mean¬ 
while goes on to execute anything like 
20,000 other instructions, 
n After squeezing in this hit of extra 
work, the program executes 
CHECK-IF-WRITTEN TTY 
By this time, the next character to be 
printed might have been generated. As 
soon as CHECK-IF-WRITTEN gives a 
“yes” answer, the program promptly 
puts the next character in the buffer 
and gives another START-WRITING 
instruction. 

In this way, the teletype can be 
working at its full speed of 50 charac¬ 
ters per second, while the CPU is 
managing to (possibly compute also) 
produce an output for it. The program 
is said to be output-bound, or more 
generally I/O-hound. A program which 
does little I/O and goes on doing large 
amounts of processing is said to be 
CPU-bound. 

This whole sequence is very familiar 
to most of us: it is just like a manager 
telling her junior officer what to do. 
getting him started on it, checking if 
he is through with it. and giving him 
more work thereafter. Note that the 
manager can continue with her work 
after she has issjed her instructions. 

There is an irritating detail to be 
taken care of. It is tedious to keep on 
checking it some work is complete or 
not (as any manager will attest to). A 
better idea is to have an I/O device 
interrupt the CPU to indicate that it is 
finished. The program now simply 
issues the START-WRITING instruc¬ 
tion, and goes on to do other work 


until interrupted to indicate that the 
character is written. 

Before this seemingly complex sequ¬ 
ence puts you off computers, you must 
understand that all this is what hap¬ 
pens behind the scenes—in a program¬ 
ming language, you simply give a 
WRITE statement or equivalent. The 
language translator will take care of the 
details of the printing. 

A closer look at hardware 

So far, we have been talking about 
instructions being “executed” by the 
CPU. But how does the CPU go about 
it? We trace it by examining the 
processing of one instruction: 

IS GR3 LESS THAN X? 

The CPU has two special internal 
registers: -■ 

□ The Instruction Register (1R) holds 
the instruction being executed. 

□ The Program Counter (PC) keeps 
track of the instruction location. Ini¬ 
tially the PC is loaded with the address; 
of the first instruction of the program. 

□ The Control Unit (CU) of the CPU 
uses these registers to execute the 
instruction in two stages. 

Fetch: When the execution of this 
instruction begins, the PC must be 
having the address I. The CU sends a 
command to the memory to read this 
address. The value at this address, 
which is the instruction “IS GR1 LESS 
THAN O?”. is loaded into the IR. The 
PC is incremented by one so that now it 
points to the next instruction. The 
current instruction can be broken up 
into the operation code IS-LESS- 
THAN, the first operand GR1 and the 
second operand X (see Box). This is 
done by the decoding circuitry in the 
CU. 


' f 




Execute: Operation of this stage is 
very much dependent upon the specific 
instruction. 

□ If the instruction is an arithmetic or 
logical instruction, appropriate com¬ 
mands are given to the ALU to perform 
the operation. 

□ If the instruction is a LOAD or 
STORE, commands are sent to the 
memory to transfer the appropriate 
value from source to destination. 

□ If the instruction is a JUMP (with the 
condition satisfied), the PC is changed 
to the value supplied in the instruction. 

In this case, we tiave (deliberately) 
used a hybrid sort of instruction, which 
requires a memory access as well as 
calculation by the ALU. The CU first 
sends a command to the memory to 
»%ad the contents of address X. A value 
is returned and the ALU compares this 
with the value in GR1 (which is inside 


the CPU). It will then set some internal 
switch, so that if the next instruction is 
a conditional JUMP, it can make use of 
the result of this instruction. 

The various parts described above 
are interconnected in such a way that 
information can be transferred between 
theta. The modern computer uses for 
this purpose what is known as f bus' 
which is just a set of wires over which a 
word of data or address can be trans¬ 
ported. In some computers there is a 
single bus for data, address and control 
signals whereas some use different 
buses for these. The block diagram 
(Pig. ]) shows the various building 
blocks of a typical computer. 

Newer architectures 

So far, we have been dealing with the 
classic, or von Neumann, type of com¬ 
puter organisation. But this is neither 


if- 


the only possible machine architecture 
nor the best possible. 

The main drawback of the von 
Neumann approach is that the machine 
is forced to operate sequentially, one 
word at a time. Each instruction is 
fetched and processed one by one. One 
way of overcoming this is to have many 
CPUs sharing a common memory (in 
which the program resides). In the 
program fragment 

LOAD X into C.R1 
ADD GR3 to GR2 

the two instructions can be executed in 
parallel by two separate processors. 

Such a multiprocessor architecture 
is faster, but only in a limited way. 

Supposing you have the instructions 

LOAD X into GR1 
ADD GR1 to GR2 

you simply have to execute them 
sequentially! Perfotming the second 
before the first is disastrous. In gener¬ 
al, a data dependency chart of the 
whole program has to be prepared to 
recognise possible parallelism. Re¬ 
search is progressing on data flow 
computers, which will be able to do 
this. 

A simpler solution is for the prog¬ 
rammer to write her program in sever¬ 
al logically unconnected parts. Each of 
these could be executed by one CPU 
with its own memory. This is called a 
distributed architecture. 

Of late, there has been a lot of 
interest in distributed systems, since 
they can support “networking” of com¬ 
puters—linking a number of them so 
that computers at different places be¬ 
come accessible. The potential applica¬ 
tions of networking include: electronic 
mail, information retrieval (share 
prices, hotel and travel information, 
weather reports, news), home banking, 
tele-shopping and so on. But, as can be 
expected, managing the data may turn 
out to be a major headache. n 


The authors are visitmg Scientists at the Nation¬ 
al Centre for Software Development and Com- 
putmg Techniques (NCSDCT), Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research, Bombay 
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CROSSING THE BAR 


W E have heard of the Tibetan Book of 
the Dead. But a Book of Death for the 
Living? An anthology of death does seem a 
morbid project And a number of sub-titles 
at once spring to mind: death by drowrfing, 
death by garrot, death by overindulgence, 
death by jogging, death in the afternoon, 
death at night, death at the races and death 
on the road... 

However, this is not a practical “do-it- 
yourself guide. Nor is it a step-by-step 
description of the process of dying or a 
geography of the other world as provided by 
the Tibetan Book of the Dead (Bardol 
Thadol). It is a highly colourful anthology 
of writings on death and dying (of death of 
animals, of children’s death and so on) with 
a number of famous last words and epitaphs 
thrown in. The compiler is the disting¬ 
uished poet, D. J. Enright, whose name was 
recently mentioned in the race for Britain’s 
Poet Laureateship after Poor John Betje¬ 
man, ahem, died! 

In his preface the compiler himself 
admits his initial reservations about the 


Book. But he was probably compelled by the 
thought that the subject of death is “one of 
exceptionally large and exceptionally com¬ 
mon concern’’. He also discovered that 
there are no “real experts” on the subject. 
Naturally. Dying is quite unlike dreaming. 
You don’t indulge in it day after day (or, 
more properly, night after night) and get up 
to talk about it at the Club. Your first 
encounter with death is your last. If it isn’t, 
what you have encountered is not death but 
a near-death experience, which is quite 
something else again. In fact it is the 
so-called near-death experience that has 
been receiving a lot of attention and 
• coverage some of which we could do 
without. 

Planchet-pushers may tell you anything, 
but death by itself belongs to that “country 
from whose bourne no traveller ever re¬ 
turns to carry tales”. Thus, by definition, 
this anthology is incomplete. The compiler 
is the first to agree that he could go on 
“compiling” until death itself parts one (the 
compiler) from the other (the anthology). 


But what is surprising is that Mr. Enright 
says he would be happy to be so engaged for 
the rest of his life! Our own feeling in the 
matter is that a memento mori , however 
exquisite or sublime, begins to pall after a 
while. And you cannot live all your life in 
black (not unless you happen to be a 
pall-bearer or an undertaker by profession!) 

Fortunately for Mr. Enright it is the 
publishers and not the Grim Reaper himself 
who parted the compiler from his anthology 
which, once you accept the inevitability of 
the subject turns out to be full of passages 
of strange beauty and power. Happy 
reading! 

Vfthal C. Nadkarnl 
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Population Dynamics of Infectious Dis¬ 
eases. Theory and Applications. Edited by 
Roy M. Anderson. Chapman and Hall, 
London 1982. 388 pp. Price not stated. 

HIS book, by several authors, is one of a 
series on Population and Community 
Biology projected by the publishers. It deals 
actually with the applications of mathema¬ 
tical modelling in the dynamics of infec¬ 
tious disease. It does not purport to give any 
definite answers or guidelines 
Those who are new to the subject may 
well start with the last chapter by D. J.. 
Bradley, which discusses the rationale, the 
significance and the shortcomings of 
mathematical modelling as representations 
of epidemiologic situations. 

In brief, from the known facts about the 
mode of onset and cycle of transmission of 
an infectious disease, attempts are made to 
prepare models to represent various stages 
of the disease process and for the cycle of 
continuation of the process in a commun¬ 
ity. In such models, represented by mathe¬ 
matical equations, symbols are used for the 
different variable parameters which can 
affect the outcome. Approximate values are 
assigned to these symbols (parameters) and 
calculations made for the outcome of the 
stage or process concerned. For example, 
the rate of infection of mosquitos by 
malarial gametocytes is an important factor 
in perpetuation and spread of the infection. 
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The rate of infection of mosquitos would 
depend on the density of mosquito popula¬ 
tion in a given area, the frequency of biting 
of humans by mosquitos, the number of 
infected humans in the area, the proportion 
of infected persons who develop gameto¬ 
cytes, and the infectivity of gametocytes for 
mosquitos. Some of these factors can be 
estimated from available reports or sample 
studies. For others we can assign arbitrary 
values, based on our understanding of the 
problem, and proceed to calculate, from our 
equation, the rate of infection of mosquitos. 
If when compared with observed rates, our 
calculated rates are far out, our values for 
these parameters must be revised, either by 
making further observations and/or by 
assigning other arbitrary values which can* 
achieve a closer fit with observed findings. 

The mam success in modelling is claimed 
for malaria where Ross calculated that the 
disease could be eliminated by vector con¬ 
trol rather than by chemotherapy of pa¬ 
tients. This was amply borne out by events, 
but to this reviewer it appears that Ross, 
with his deep understanding of malaria 
epidemiology may well have come to the 
same conclusions without mathematics or 
that his modelling and calculations were 
informed by his special knowledge. 

Many diseases, in spite of all efforts, 
persist in the community at almost the 
same level, which can be represented by a 
transmission rate of unity. If we identify the 


variables which affect this transmission 
rate, we can calculate what value of each 
variable would be necessary to bring down 
the transmission rate to less than one, so 
that the infection may die out. It is then 
possible to estimate the amount of effort 
required m the case of each variable, to 
bring it down to the desired level so as to 
concentrate our efforts on the one requir¬ 
ing the least effort, as also to decide 
whether we have the resources and capacity 
to take the necessary action. 

It will be appreciated that this approach 
is still very untried, and a lot more study is 
required before we can assess its usefulness. 
Fruitful advances are likely to occur only if 
there is close collaboration between the 
mathematician and the epidemiologist, 
each understanding the other’s language. 
One difficulty of the present book, for an 
epidemiologist who does not have a mathe¬ 
matical bent, is that no explanation is given 
for derivation of the various equations 
presented as representative of different 
processes. This makes it difficult to deter¬ 
mine whether the mathematical represen¬ 
tation is correct and in accord with one's 
understanding of the process If the epide¬ 
miologist ts required to understand and 
participate in the process this is an omis¬ 
sion which should be remedied in future 
editions. 

A. N. D. Nanavati 




A'helping hand'of bamboo 


Bhaskar Baneiji J. B. Baneiji 



la: Night splints at different stages of construction lb: Polio victim with night splints 


iklang Kendra, a rehabilitation bamboo splints, bamboo/cane walkers, 
centre for the handicapped at cane crutches, cock-up/Volkman's 
nharadwaj Ashram, Allahabad, UP, has splints, cervical collars, bamboo calip- 
developed ‘appropriate technology’ to ers, spinal jackets (lumbo sacral belts), 
help the rural handicapped. The Ken- splints for the hand, wheel chairs and 
dra has developed several kinds of tools lower extremity prosthesis, 
and aids from cheap and indigenously The above require simple and un¬ 
available material. Lately, bamboo and sophisticated techniques. For night 
cane have been used to make a variety splints (la and lb), bamboo, at least 
of prosthesis, artificial substitutes for a 
missing part of a body like a leg or a 
hand, to help the poor handicapped. 

The conventional ones, made of steel, 
leather, etc are expensive, and beyond 
the reach of our rural poor. And this 
?\ction of population is most exposed 
fn accidents in field operations. 

Bamboo and cane are endowed with 
several inherent advantages, which are 
rully exploited in the construction of * 
prosthesis and other aids. Some of 
these properties are: the inherent 
mechanical strength, high tensile 
property, easy malleability, extraordin¬ 
ary lightness of the material, and above 
ill its easy availability. Though com¬ 
monly used for furniture and other 
xonstruction purposes, cane and bam- 
'xio have never been used enmasse to 
ielp the disabled. 

But the story at the Kendra is 
■different. Several cane and bamboo 
appliances are now routinely made, 
rehabilitating thousands of rural hand- 

capped. Some of these appliances are. 2? Walkers nude of cane/bamboo 




four inches in diameter, is cut into 
thin, long strips. By application of 
alternate heating and cooling treat¬ 
ments, strips are bent at the centre to a 
right angle and then reinforced by 
thick mild-strip steel. Padding of foam 
and strategically placed leather strips 
provide biomechanical functions and 
prevents planter flexion at ankle joints. 

The design features of bamboo/cane 
walkers (2) conforms to standard wal¬ 
kers made of pipes. For greater structu¬ 
ral strength, reinforcing cane pieces 
are placed strategically and fixed with 
nails and finally covered with a fine 
variety of cane. The walkers are effec¬ 
tively used as a walking aid. 

Cane crutches, are also made to 
standard specifications. 

Cock-up splints (3a) to prevent pal¬ 
mer flexion at wrists, are made in the 
same manner as night splints. Howev¬ 
er, here the bamboo is bent distally to 
an angle of 60°. The appliance extends 
from below the elbow to the level of 
wrist joints. Volkman’s splint (3b) is 
similar in construction to the cock-up 
splint, except that the appliance ex¬ 
tends to tip of the fingers and a thumb 
outrigger is also put. It prevents pal¬ 
mer flexion' at the wrist and at all the 
joints of the hand. 

Bamboo prosthesis represents a 
unique effort to make prosthesis of 
bamboos. It is an endoskeletal 
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Differences between cane-bamboo prosthesis and other types of 

prosthesis 



Our prosthesis 

Endo skeletal 

Jaipur prosthesis 

Exo-skeletal 

Conventional prosthesis 
Exo-Skeletal 

Consistency 

Soft, like a normal limb It has 
a lurch due to the elasticity of 
cane/bamboo 

Hard 

No elasticity and lurch 

Hard 

No elasticity and lurch 

Socket 

Rectangular socket made of 
basket (cane), lined by 
sponge 

Permits aeration of amputated 
stump 

No Sweating It is specially 
advantageous for tropics 

Socket beaten from 
aluminium sheet 

Does not permit aeration of 
amputated stump 

Sweating t -t + 

Socket shaped from wood or 
moulded epoxy-resin 

Partial aeration ± through a 
valve (A) 

Sweating present 

Body of thigh 

Soft Covered by rubberised 
stockinette 

Skeleton is made of bamboo 
or cane 

Hard Covered by stockinette, 
coloured by fevicol 

Aluminium, shape is welded 

Hard Covered by stockinette 
Epoxy compound or 
poly-propylene 

Knee |oint 

Made of bamboo 

Single axis joint 

Control on motion due to a 
spring unit which gives 
resistance to motion, enables 
the leg to move harmonically 
and normally 

Flexion angle 170° 

Made of steel with drop lock 
to keep it in place 

Double axis joint 

No control on motion 

Flexion angle about 140° only 
The leg unit has to have a gap 
to accommodate the thigh 

Made of steel, double axis 
Double axis 

No control on motion 

Flexion angle 100 u to 120° 

Shin 

Demountable clip type of 
joints for cane or bamboo 
shin 

Shaped aluminium leg 

Shaped moulded on wood or 
plastered mould 

Foot 

Jaipur style fool adds to the 
versatility of the limb 

All movements possible to a 
limit 

Jaipur foot, only elasticity is 
from the foot 

Shaped moulded on wood or 
plastered mould 

Use of irregular pathways 

Stress and strain on rough 
roads much less due to the 
elasticity of cane 

Stress and strain i t + due to 
rigidity of aluminium 

Stress effects more due to 
heavy weight 


Patient acceptibility t tt ft t 
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.'to: Cock-up splints for wrist-drop cases 



3b: A hemiplegic wearing a Volkman’s splint 


variety of prosthesis. The socket is of a 
Lane basket and the foot piece is a 
laipur foot (please see hox item). 

And, we also have a cheap, non- 
elding type of cane wheel chair, 
beautiful in its simplicity (41. The front 
wheels are a conventional six inches 
and the rear wheels are bicycle tyres. 
Manufacturing time is only one and a 
half days. 

The construction design of bamboo 
Ldlipers is similar to that of an ordinary 
calipers (5a and 5h ). A wooden clog, 
however, is used as the base instead of a 
shoe. Depending on the need, calipers 
c m be used as an ankle-foot orthosis, 


Au Calipers made from bamboo 



*4; Sturdy, cheap cane wheel chairs fit for 
rough roads 


knee-ankle - foot orthosis or hip-knee- 
ankle orthosis 

Hence, bamboo and cane orthosis 
and prosthesis represent a viable alter¬ 
native to high-cost, sophisticated aids. 
Though organised research has not yet 
been undertaken to ‘standardise' them, 
trials and their use have made them 
effective under rural conditions This 
col (age industry also provides employ¬ 
ment opportunities to the villagers. 

n 

The authors an• attuvhj mmltvd in destqnmy 
t one/bamboo prosthesis of the Viklanq Kendra 
at It. Lukeryany. AUahahad 


5b: A polio victim at work on a Kutti machine 
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YOUTH FORUM 


ROMANCE OF RADIUM 


M ademoiselle sklodovski’ The 

name was announced A thin 
pretty girl of seventeen got up timidly and 
walked across the reception room of the 
employment agency She had grown fair 
curls for several weeks, so that she could 
pin them up firmly and had practised a 
stern, cairn expression appropriate for a 
governess. Her interview went very well. 
She had a perfect command over German, 
Russian, French, Polish and English. She 
had excellent references, and was the 
daughter of a physics professor. She was 
selected. From half a rouble a lesson her 
earnings now shot up to 400 roubles a year 
with free boarding, lodging and laundry. 
Manya Sklodovski was relieved that things 
had worked out so well for her. She had to 
get this job, to see her beloved sister 
Bronya, through medical school. She plan¬ 
ned to educate herself after that. 

Those were hard years for the Poles. 
Russia had overrun Poland and harassed 
her people, condemning the intellectuals 
among them to do all kinds of subordinate 
jobs. At the time, Prof. Sklodovski was 
impoverished financially mentally and phy¬ 
sically. But his children Joseph, Bronya, 
Hela and Manya had consoled him saying, 
"We are young and strong. We will work 
and succeed”. So Manya worked as a 
governess for three years till Bronya com¬ 
pleted her studies, she then returned to 
Warsaw. 

Once in Warsaw she regained her intel¬ 
lectual ambitions and re entered the ‘Float¬ 
ing University' On the wall of the Sklodovs¬ 
ki house was a precision barometer which 
Manya admired as a four-year-old. In a glass 
case there used to be a gold leaf electro¬ 
scope and several other laboratory instru¬ 
ments which fascinated her Her father had 
told her that they were “physics app-a-ra- 
tus" A tunny name which the little girl 
repeated again and again, till they formed a 
tune 'physics apparatus.She always 
wanted to play with them. Now at Jast she 
could indulge her childhood interest. At the 
Museum of Industry and Agriculture, she 
held a test tube for the first time in her life' 
Latei, counting her savings, rouble by 
rouble, she hoarded a train to Sorbonne— 
beginning her journey from obscurity to 
fame 

At Sorbonne. she led a life ot monastic 
simplicity, half starving and freezing with 
cold in the cheapest attics available. Her 
budget was only three francs to cater to all 
her needs including fees. Manya, (now 
called Marie), could have shared a room 
with other girls, but she prized her solitude 
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Subsisting on bread, eggs, fruit and some¬ 
times radish she became a shadow of a 
human being. 

But Prof. Lippman recognised deftness, 
precision and originality of thinking when 
he saw it. So Marie was entrusted with a 
research project. Working with incredible 
stubbornness, she attained her first goal. At 
the end of term she was declared first in the 
M.Sc. examination m physics in 1893. But 
her reaction was to rush out of congratulat¬ 
ing crowds to buy some presents to take 
home. 

Back in Warsaw she was awarded the 
“Alexandrovitch Scholarship” but she re¬ 
turned to Paris to study mathematics. Once 
more she entered the dreary round of 
stinting and starving. She expressed her 
inner feelings during this time in a poem. 
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Pitchblende, the unnium ore, from which 
the Curler extracted radium 


“Ah! how harshly the youth of the 
student passes, 

while all around her, with passions ever 
fresh, 

Other youths search eagerly for easy 
pleasures." 

Humiliated by an unhappy love affair, she 
was determined to love only science but 
Mother Nature plai ned otherwise. She was 
intiodured to Pierre Curie by Dr. Kopalski, 
in the hope that he could let her work in his 
laboratory at the School of Physics and 
Chemistry in the Rue Lhomond. Curie was 
impressed by this pretty, intellectual Polish 
woman of rare genius and her tranquility 
was disturbed. She obtained her Master's 
degree in Mathematics in 1894 and re¬ 
turned to Poland During the correspond¬ 
ence that followed, her resistance to love 


and marriage melted like snow and the 
hermit woman finally married Pierre Curie 
on July 26, 1895. They had a very happy 
time and on 12th September 1897 Irene was 
born. Her daughter and famous biographer 
Eve wrote. that 'The idea of choosing 
between family life and a scientific career 
never crossed Marie’s mind. She was re¬ 
solved to face love, maternity and science, 
all three and to cheat none of thenffc by 
passion and will she was to succeed”. 

Searching frantically for a subject for her 
Ph.D thesis, she found Henrie Becquerel’s 
publications on uranium salts emitting 
spontaneous rays of an unknown nature 

without exposure to light,.and plunged 

into this virgin field. She was permitted to 
work in a damp, cold storeroom where her 
sensitive electrometer could not operate 
with precision. But she still persevered in 
her work, using an excellent method based 
on a sensitive instrument constructed by 
Pierre and his brother Jacques. She fol¬ 
lowed this method throughout her life, 
cross-checking the results with other tech,*'* 
niques. The instrument could measure 
weak currents. 

Developing intimacy with uranium rays, 
she found them to be unaffected by the 
chemical state of uranium or external 
factors like light, temperature^ etc She 
announced that their incomprehensible 
strange radiations were an “atomic" proper¬ 
ty. This was a revolutionary hypothesis, 
since it was contrary to all accepted con¬ 
cepts on atoms. She argued that there must 
be some more such chemicals in nature. 
Examining other chemical elements in the 
pure and compound states, she struck on 
thorium which emitted similar rays. Sty 
christened this phenomenon “radioactiv 
ity”, and elements like uranium and thor¬ 
ium as “radioelements". The game of labell¬ 
ing the salts, minerals, etc. as radioactive or 
radioinactive was continued with great 
amusement and excitement. 

And in the spring of 1898 Mane found t<> 
her great surprise that pitchblende ore 
containing uranium oxide emitted radioac 
tivity a great deal stronger than expected 
She repeated the experiment twenty time.s 
and arrived at the same results. Mane had 
discovered a new element. In her firs! 
communication to the Academy she 
announced “the probable existence of a new 
element in pitchblende ores, endowed with 
powerful radioactivity". Her paper was pre¬ 
sented by Prof. Lippman and published m 
the proceedings to the Academy on April-12 
1898. This publication opened the road to 
the new science of radioactivity, a road on 





Pierre and Marie Curie at work in the early 1900s 


which Marie Curie travelled with mission- removal of uranium) at a low price. The this sudden blow, Marie became almost 

dry zeal for the rest of her life. poverty of their haphazard equipment and dumb and icy. She refused to accept a 

} The next step was to isolate lhi< element miscellaneous obstacles hindered their pension and so was offered Pierre’s post. 

This was a stupendous task and Pierre Curie progress. But with infinite enthusiasm and She became the * first woman chief of 

mined his wife in her great adventure at this inexhaustible patience she worked as a research work in May 1906 

stage. The life partners, became collabor- physicist, chemist, engineer and even a The day she delivered her first lecture, 

ators in the laboratory in April 1898. Day labourer when the need arose. It was a the classroom was filled with anxious faces, 

and night the couple toiled together. They killing job to carry the big containers, stir She started exactly where her la{e husband 

ground the pitchblende to a powder and and pour off the boiling liquids for hours had left off. Tears rolled down the cheeks of 

dissolved it in acid, then boiled it repeated- together Later she was to describe this the audience and she left as rapidly as she 

ly. froze and precipitated it. The handful of period of their existence as‘heroic’. By 1902 entered. She spoke on the theories of 

line, black powder which they obtained by they isolated radium and announced its electricity, atomic disintegration, radioae- 

lune 1898 was 400 times more radioactive atomic weight—225 and its other chemical tive substances and so on, in her icy 

than uranium. As the ‘noose’ round the properties. It was now found to be 100,000 poignant voice. 

ailprit' was tightening they reflected that times more active Contemporary scientists In 1910 she published a monumental 
there were ‘two culprits’ not one. By July bowed their heads to this superwoman 1,000 page treatise on radioactivity compil- 

1898 they successfully separated “polo- But, Marie and Pierre, celebrated their ing for the first time all the existing 

jL* j im”, which was named after Mane’s achievement in their own characteristic knowledge on the subject. Between 1911 

Gloved country. Poland at the time was unconventional way. They went down to and 1914 she wrote a series of general 

• rased from the geographical map, but their laboratory where they found to their articles The consequences of the theory of 

found a place on the scientific map.because great entrancement, beautiful, blue col- transformations; the phenomenon of 

•>f Marie's patriotism. * oured containers, glowing on the shelf. This radioactivity substantiating the connection 

Family correspondence was kept up in was the most memorable night in Marie’s between matter and electricity; the reasons 

the midst of all these activities. Irene's life when she sat and admired their hand- Why explosions occur each time an atom 

progress was observed and noted meticu iwork, while Pierre caressed her hair with emits radiation are some of them. She also 

iousiy in a diary and gooseberry jelly was great affection introduced words like “disintegration" and 

prepared in the family tradition. On January Mane and Pierre received Nobel Prize for “transmutation" into scientific terminology 
1898 she noted, “Irene has fifteen Physics in’ 1903 along with Henrie Bee- At the Radiology Congress in Brussels in 
?ceth”— and between these homely querel. With this followed a flood of fame September 1910 she raised the question of 

notes, there came another important com- and professional honours. Mane was official standards for radium. The Congress 

nunication—“The new radioactive subst- awarded her doctorate in June 1903 and a defined the “curie"'-named in honour of 

ince contains a new element to which we University post in 1904. And there was a Pierre—as a new unit corresponding to the 

>ropose to give the name ‘radium’.’’ It was ’post-doctoral baby’ Eve Curie. In 1905 quantity of emanation (radon) from or m 

' 500 times more active than uranium. Pierre Curie was elected a member of the radioactive equilibrium with one gram of 

This second element was present in an Academy of Science Rut their happiness radium. (In 1953 this was redefined as the 

extremely minute quantity. To separate it. was shortlived. quantity ol any radioactive nuclide in which 

tOrfof pitchblende had to be handled. The In April 1906, Pierre was run over and the number of disintegrations per second is 
loachimsthal mine in Bohemia provided killed by a freight wagon as he crossed a 3.7 x 10 IH ). She received several honours 

hem with pitchblende residue (after the rain-slicked Paris street. Deeply shocked by from foreign academies. France awarded 
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A simple gold-leaf electro¬ 
scope enabled Curie to de¬ 
tect radioactivity 


her The Cross of Chevalier which she 
modestly refused. 

But, Marie had to face a storm of 
mud-slinging at the Institute. M. Amagat 
was of the opinion that '‘women could not 
be part of the Institute of Prance.” She lost 
the election to the Academy of Sciences by 
one vote. This chauvinistic attitude of 
France was perhaps corrected when in 
1911, she won a second Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry for the description of the che¬ 
mical properties of new elements. At the 
time, no other person had received this 
honour twice. She was accompanied to 
Sweden by Bronya and Irene. Twenty-four 
years later in the same hall, Irene was to 
receive the same prize. The Curies were a 
unique family bagging three Nobel Prizes! 
Special felicitations were arranged in her 
honour but a major portion of the money 
went directly to research and to friends and 
colleagues. 

Though brickbats followed the bouquets, 
the Polish society of sciences had named 
Marie an 'honorary member’ in 1911. In 
May 1912 a delegation of Polish Professors 
requested her to return to Poland to 
continue her scientific activities there. Torn 
between patriotism and duty, with great 
hesitation she refused this offer. The 
construction of the laboratory Pierre had 
dreamt off had begun. She could not leave 
France. 

In 1914. the institution building was 
being constructed. The storms against her 
had subsided and she was at the zenith of 
her fame. The University and Pasteur Insti¬ 
tute founded the Institute of Radium, which 
comprised of a laboratory of radioactivity 
placed under her direction. A laboratory for 
biological research and Curie therapy in¬ 
volving studies on cancer treatment was to 
be organised. She planned the buildings in 
such a way that, for the next fifty years 
scientists could work there. In July 1914. 
Rue Pierre Curie, the institution, was ready. 

In August 1914 the first world war broke 
out. She raised funds and constructed the 
first radiological car Later she requisi¬ 
tioned 20 cars and transformed them into 
radiological cars fixed with x-ray machines. 
She organised 20 posts for radiological 
services. More than a million wounded 
soldiers were examined. She thus rcpayed 
her debt to her adopted country. 

When the need arose, all her gold includ¬ 
ing medals and the Nobel Prize money were 
given away as war loans, though she knew 
hilly well that it would all be melted away. 
She conducted courses in radiology and 
trained 150 technicians by 1918. Later she 
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also helped Belgium, Italy and America in 
radiological training. She wrote a book on 
“Radiology in War” in which she never used 
T. Later she refused the offer of The Cross 
of the French Legion of Honor. 

In May 1920, an American journalist Mrs. 
Meloney, asked her “what would you like to 
possess the most?” Her answer was “I need 
a gramme of radium, but I cannot buy it. 
Radium is too dear for me.” The journalist 
remembered that and launched a campaign 
for the ‘Marie Curie Radium Fund’ in all 
cities of the world. 

Less than a year later, Marie Curie was 
invited with Irene and Eve to America. On 
May 20th in Washington, President Harding 
presented her with a small golden key to a 
coffer containing the gramme of radium. 

Pierre had once suggested that they 
register a patent for their technique, so 
assuring them^plves rights over the manu¬ 
facture of radium throughout the world. 
This would have earned them millions. But 
she had dismissed the thought “it is impos¬ 
sible, it would be contrary to the scientific 
spirit. This discovery was not for personal 
gain but to benefit the whole of mankind.” 
Marie had no regrets about this 
gesture. She confirmed them again and 
world newspapers proclaimed her the “be- 
nefactoress of mankind”. In an old provin¬ 
cial capital of China, in the temple of 
Confucius at Taiyuan-fu, there is a portrait 
of Madame Curie, placed among the “be¬ 
nefactors of humanity”, Descartes, Newton, 
the Buddha and the great emperors of 
China. 

On May 17, 1922, the Council of the 
League of Nations unanimously named 
Madame Curie—Sklodovksi, a member of 
the "International Committee on Intellec¬ 
tual Co-operation. She accepted. This was 
one of the most important dates in Marie’s 
life. It enabled her to maintain absolute 
political neutrality in all circumstances 
This committee included great men like 


Albert Einstein, Prof. Lorentz and others. 
She became its vice-president and con¬ 
cerned herself with increasing the number 
of available postgraduate scholarships. She 
also struggled on problems like the* com¬ 
pilation of an international bibliography for 
the documentation of research work, the 
unification of scientific symbols and termi¬ 
nology in scientific publications and ^he 
creation of tables of constants. 

She planned a radium institute for free 
Poland, at Warsaw. It was to be a centre for 
scientific research and for the treatment of 
cancer. ‘Buy a brick for the Marie Sklodovs- 
ki-Curie Institute’ became a familiar slogan 
in the Polish country side. The stock of 
bricks grew one by one and were trans¬ 
formed into walls, rooms and finally an 
institute. It was a historic day for Marie 
when in October 1929 America sent her 
one more gramme of radium. In 1932 her 
mission was accomplished. The Radium 
Institute was inaugurated. This was her last 
visit to Poland. . 

On December 26 in 1923 the Academy of 
Science celebrated the anniversary of the 
publication of her first report. Lost in the 
crowd were three grey-haired persons 'wip¬ 
ing their tears... Hela, Bronya and Joseph. 
Little Manya, the youngest of the family, 
had done them proud. 

Students of all nations invaded her labor¬ 
atory and she gave personal attention to 
each. From 1919 to 1934, 483 communica¬ 
tions were published and 38 thesis were 
submitted. But her health often suffered. 
She had to undergo four surgical operations 
between 1923 and 1930. 

She was tired now. She underwent kid¬ 
ney operations and had tuberculosis, ho 
eye sight was failing again, rheumatism in 
one shoulder troubled her and she was 
suffocated by droning murmurs in her ears 
She was a victim of radioactive exposure; 
aplastic pernicious anaemia had developed. 
She died on July 4,1934 at a sanatorium in 
Sancellemoz in France at the age of 67 
years. Her coffin was placed above that of 
Pierre Curie as she desired. Bronya and 
Joseph Sklodovski threw handfuls of earth 
brought from Poland into her grave. 

The French Society of Physics released a 
book on her birth centenary. It was entitled 
the “Colloquium on Medium and Heavy 
Nuclei.” This was the tribute she would 
have appreciated most. 


Bharati Bfratt 

Dr (Mrs) Bhatt is with the Medical Division. 
Bhabha Atomic Research Centre , Bombay . 





The Answers Continued from page 63 


1 • Euchromatin :—B: The word 
euchromatin is a combination of two 
Greek words eu meaning “good" and 
/chroma or “colour". Chromatin are 
long, thread like structures of deoxyri¬ 
bonucleic acid (DNA) present m the nuc 
lei of cells. They contain the hereditary 
information—the blueprint for life. 
Chromatin can exist in two phases, 
coiled and uncoiled and each phase has a 
distinctive staining pattern. It is 
hypothesised that the chromatin is 
genetically active m the uncoiled state 
This means that when uncoiled, the 
hereditary information in chromatin is 
being transcribed and translated into 
cell proteins. Euchromatin is the por¬ 
tion of the chromosomes that uncoils 
during interphase, the resting phase in 
the cell cycle, and condenses during cell 
division. It stains with low intensity 

i 9 

mm • Eugenics:- C. The term euge 
nics was coined by Francis Gallon in 
1883. It is derived from the Greek root, 
meaning “to produce" and pertains to 
the production of superior offspring. 
Basically, eugenics is the study of hu¬ 
man improvement by genetic means Its 
aim is to increase the proportion of 
people with better-than-average genetic 
traits Eugenic ideals are referred to in 
Hibical. Greek. Vedic and old English 
literature But, in its modern, scientific 
aspect it is essentially the study ol trends 
and causal factois in human evolution. 

, It draws on psychology, medicine and 
* medical genetics, demography, sociolo¬ 
gy and other human oriented sciences 

Eustacy: —A 1 Refers to world 
wide fluctuations of sea level, due to the 
changing capacity of ocean basins or the 
volume of water. It is a geological 
principle believed to occur due to the 
repeated advance and retreat of con¬ 
tinental glaciers Sea level falls, when 
| some of the Earth's water is hound up in 
1 ice sheets, during glaciations and it rises 
\ during subsequent deglanations. 



Europa: —C: Europa is one of 
Jupiter’s satellites. It is named after a 
Greek mythological princess. Europa 
was the daughter of Phoenix, the king of 
Phoenicia She inspired the love of Zeus, 
who approached her m the form of a 
white bull and carried her away to Crete 
In Crete, she was worshipped under the 
name of Hellotis, where a festival Hello- 
tia, is held in her honour. The satellite 
Europa has a diameter of 3.099 km and 
is about the same size as the Earth’s 
moon. 

5 • Eurygamous: —A* Reiers to 
those species—usually insects, which 
can mate in flight Eurygamous insects 
include the queens of bees, ants and 
termites who mate during a nuptial 
flight. They use the stored sperm to 
fertilise all the eggs they subsequently 
pmduce In most eurygamous insect 
species, the male is much smaller in size 
than the fecund female 



6t Eurypterids:— li Eury' is a 
combining form ol the Gieek word eurys 
meaning “wide" or “broad ’ The term 
‘eurypterid’, refers to an extinct group of 
aquatic arthropods, of the order Euryp- 
tenda which are rarely preserved a.s 
fossils Eurypterids appeared about 
300,000,000 years ago and became ex 
tinct about 225,000,000 years ago. 
Though eurypteiids are often referred to 
as giant scorpions’, most of them were 
actually small and resembled horse-shoe 
crabs to some extent. Thev had seg¬ 
mented bodies and were thought to have 
inhabited brackish wateis The largest 
arthropod ever known, Merygotu* buffa- 
loems was a eurypterid. It attained a 
length of three metres 


7 • Euthanasia:— A: Also called 
mercy killing from the Greek meaning 
“good death", refers to the painless 
inducement of death, especially the 
putting to death of incurable or termin¬ 
ally ill patients, at their request. 
Although illegal in most countries, it 
received sanction by both Socrates and 
Plato. An allied practice, morally accept¬ 
able to many people is that the life of a 
dying patient suffering intolerable and 
intractable pain, should not he needless¬ 
ly prolonged by extraordinary means. 



8# Euglena: C Is a genus ot 
smgic-celled organisms, with hath plant 
and animal characteristics it is consi¬ 
dered a mcmbci ot the protozoan (amm 
al) order Euglenida oi of the* algal 
(plant) division Kuglcnophvtd 
Animal properties include motility 
which it achieves be vibrating its whip- 
like flagella and the presence of an eye 
spot Plant like features 'ncludc (lie 
presence ot ch lump lasts, which enable it 
to synthesise its own food and a rigid 
cellulose cell wall Euglena are used to 
study cell growth and metabolism undei 
conditions like high temperature, daik 
ness, ultra-violet light and chemicals. 
Euglena are usuallv found in fresh water 
ponds. 
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• Eutectic:— A: Is a descriptive name used in metallur¬ 
gy. It is assigned to an alloy or mixture of greatest 
fusibility—a mixture whose melting point is lower than that 
of any other alloy or mixture of the same ingredients. If an 
arbitrarily chosen liquid mixture of such substances is cooled, 
a temperature will be reached when one component will 
begin to separate in its solid form and will continue to do so, 
as the temperature is further decreased As this component 
separates, the remaining liquid becomes richer in the other 
component, until the composition of the liquid reaches a 
value at which both substances begin to separate simul¬ 
taneously as an intimate mixture of solids. This composition 
is the eutectic composition and the temperature, the eutectic 
temperature. 



10 • Eudyptula: —C: Represents some birds belonging 
to the penguin family. Penguins comprise 16 to 18 species 
which belong to six genera They are most fully adapted to 
extreme cold and to water The species differ with respect to 
head pattern and size, but are dark hacked and white bellied 
Penguins belong to the order Sphenisciformes. The smallest 
penguins are the I'ttle blue or fairy penguins (Eudyptula 
minor) which are about 40 cm in height. Young penguins are. 
fed by regurgitation. Assemblages ol half grown young 
penguins are often tended in creches or "kindergartens". 


WIN A PRIZE! 

E ACH of the alternative answers given by us is a word 
beginning in eu. Write out these words and send them to 
us along with a list of as many words as you can think of with 
the prefix eu. The longest list will receive a hill year’s free 
subscription to Science Today. The closing date is 5 October, 
1984. /Regarding our May quia, you have mad but not 
respondedfSb we have extended the deadline to 5 August, 
1984. 
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AND iNVcNTiONS 



H.T. Coil 

MhmiMb _ 

Bolil nmiwjniW iwnrly tiw toioat onto* ICa^Wi* * 

T HE cunvvntienal ignition syrtem of confect breaker paint bounce. tide fan* 
petnd’driven2-, 3-«nd4-wbeeferi» prows fdgti «pbtt Mrftmwncg taking 
now mow than SO years old. In an to fori ecanertny, Since the* Ig quick 

attempt to overcome its drawback* Uke werming up of fee engine, ac c tfe nition 

tew betteiy voltage between the termto- serf pfc&up «p**d Ml improved, 

ab on cold mornings, reputed attempt* The bi-poter sparli'extendttho life of 
to atartth* engine leading to draining of cparkpfcto nd^faq&uOttittet^tnMfer 

thabatteiy end hunting of points, atom on fee plug. ’Bettoy -lfe to liberty 
in Madras has come up with a solid state doubledu starter conaunito less current 

electronic ignition (asm) system with a and the starter motor also functions for 
built in burglar alarm. a longer period became of its quick 

The aw system is capable of starting action, 
an engine at a low battery voltage (upto With the saw system there is a fuel 

7.5 V) against die conventional voltage saving of ten to 20 per cent depending 

of 12 V and keeps the ignition coil at a on the condition of die vehicle, driving 

normal temperature. style and speed. Because of the added 

It eliminates contact breaker point power to the engine what is achieved on 

burning. The point consumes only 100 third gear can be achieved on top gear 
nulhamps. The system is not affected by and fuel is not wasted on load gears 



Mai mmowmeo only lflOastiltompa 

Cere has to be taken to check ipartt 
I intensity and the (dug gap has to be 
t adjusted accordingly. * 

i The bandar alarm device Is activated 
by any unauthorised entry into the carv 
f tt can be connected to afldiwn, bonnet 
r and dicky. If any of this is opehad 
1 surreptitiously the burglar alarm bursts 

t Into action. 

r To overcome th^ weaknesses of the 
k conventions! breaker point method to 
engines, the Arm also has developed a 
‘1 contactless triggering unit to compati* 
g triiity with the ssm system, 
g The unit is totally sealed. Hence dust, 
d oil or moisture do not affect its perform* 
n ance. The firing accuracy will remain 

ir constant at all speeds 



Contact-less device 
to measure jaw 
movements 


f he contect4e$* device record* the lower Jew movement* 


T HE) dental surgeon and orthodontist 
require an objective measuring proce¬ 
dure of the jaw movements for the diagno 
sis of jaw related diseases and the 
assessment of chewing habits, as well as 
dental dysfunction Previous procedures do 
not wntk without contact, therefore, they 
falsity the result 

Now researchers in West Germany have 
introduced a unit the Sirognathograph , 
which measures the law movements with 
out contact and displays them in real time 
in the three spatial planes with a high 
degree of precision The measurement re 
quires only a few minutes 
The magnet (5 mm x 6 mm x 9 mm) fas 
tened to the loWer incisors acts as transmit¬ 
ter for the jaw movement The positional 
changes of its magnetic field, for example, 
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IDEAS AND INVENTIONS 



Scanning electron microgrephs of identicel microcircuits produced with (right) end 
without the new contrast-enhancement materiel 


during chewing, are detected by “antennae” 
to the left and right of the patient's head 
and these are transformed into electrical 
signals. Following evaluation by an electro¬ 
nic device, the movement of the jaw from 
the start position can be read off digitally in 
centimetres. 

Technical applications for the measure¬ 
ment and recording of movements are also 
conceivable for the contactless measuring 
principle of the Sirognathograph. For ex¬ 
ample, moving objects in gaseous and 
liquid media. 

It is possible to measure magnetic field 
changes of the order of only a fortieth of the 
Earth’s magnetic field strength. If the 
magnet moves within a measuring volume 
of 4 cm x 4 cm x 4 cm, the signal voltage is 
linearly dependent on the magnet move¬ 
ment. 

The sensor system consists of eight single 
antennae, the arrangement of which com¬ 
pensates for the influence of the (homoge¬ 
nous) Earth’s magnetic field. Each indi¬ 
vidual antenna contains a Hall generator as 
magnetic field sensor. Rods of soft magnetic 
material linearise the antenna characteris¬ 
tic. By a complicated electronic activation 
(pulse technique) engineers were able to 
considerably increase the sensitivity of the 
sensors and thus greatly reduce thermal 
drift and noise, as well as the influence of 
external interference variables 

New chip-making 
technique 

S CIENTISTS at the General Electric Re¬ 
search and Development Centre, New 
York, USA, have invented a practical way to 
make next-generation microelectronic 
‘'chips'' with present-generation processing 
equipment. 

Their basic development is a “contrast- 
enhancement’ 1 material that is applied to 
semiconductor wafers at the beginning of 
the fabrication cycle. This coating greatly 
extends the ability of today’s process equip¬ 
ment to make chips with ultra-small *ir- 
cuits 

Aided by the coating, GE researchers 
have fabricated experimental microcircuits 
with lmewidths of only 0 4 micron (a 
hundredth the thickness of a human hair), 
employing a commercially available optical 
projection system called a “stepper alig¬ 
ner". Without the coating, the stepper is 
limited to the production of circuit lines 
twice as wide—at best. 

Tins 50 per cent reduction m circuit 
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widths is not the only benefit of the new 
coating. When employed in the manufac¬ 
ture of circuits with lines one micron wide 
and larger, it helps to produce chips with 
more precisely defined microstructures, 
resulting in improved operating character¬ 
istics. 

The new coating approach is developed 
by a team headed by Dr. Bruce Griffing. a 
physicist, and Dr. Paul West, a chemist. 
Basically, the purpose of the coating is to 
pick up a faint image from the optical 
projection system and convert it into a 
sharp circuit pattern on the semiconductor 
wafer. 

The main purpose of the research is to 
provide major cost savings for semiconduc¬ 
tor manufacturers by making it possible to 
produce advanced visi (very-large-scale- 
integration) microchips without having to 
purchase new processing equipment. Pro¬ 
cessing equipment typically accounts for 
about 40 per cent of the capital investment 
required to set up an integrated circuit 
production line. 

The vaiious types of optical systems used 
in chip-making are employed to project the 
image of a tiny circuit pattern (contained 
on a photo negative like “mask”) onto a 
semiconductor wafr*- coated with a light- 
sensitive photoresist The wafer is then 
etched to remove the exposed parts of the 
photoresist, leaving behind the desired 
pattern. 

This approach has served the semicon¬ 
ductor industry well over the years. I lowev- 
er, as manufacturers continue to reduce the 
dimensions of the transistors and other 
elements they cram onto microchips, the 
lenses employed in optical projection sys¬ 
tems have begun to reach the physical 


limits of what they can resolve. 

At present, most commercial microchips 
have circuit lines with widths of two to four 
microns—-although 1.5-micron chips are^ 
beginning to appear in the market. A$ 
semiconductors manufacturers press to¬ 
ward one micron, the projected circuit 
images tend to be poorly defined because of 
lens resolution limitations, making it diffi¬ 
cult to produce chips that meet specifica¬ 
tions. 

Ges contrast-enhancement material 
overcomes this limitation with the aid of a 
“photo-hleachable” dye. This dye is normal¬ 
ly opaque, but becomes trmsrarent when 
exposed to light of a certain wavelength 

The special dye used has a combination of 
characteristics that makes it ideal for this 
application Most important among them is 
its ability to absorb light selectively. Oncf 
bleached, it readily transmits high-intensity 
light while, at the same time, remaining 
opaque to all other light impinging on it. As 
such only the areas of photoresist that 
should be exposed “see” the light. 

In addition, the dye is compatible with 
common photoresist films. It can be put on 
top of the photoresist without disrupting 
the film’s integrity And the material can he 
completely stripped off so that the photore¬ 
sist can then be developed as if nothing had 
ever been dune to it 

The new process is extremely easy to 
implement; only two additional processing 
steps are required—one to apply a thin 
(0.3-micron) layer of contrast 
enhancement material (this is done with a 
spin-coating apparatus identical to that 
employed to apply photoresist), and The 
second to remove the material after the 
wafer has been exposed. 
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... what causes muscle FATIGUE 



W ATCH the Marathon winner towards 
the end: close to total physical break¬ 
down. he runs forward propelled by will 
power alone, eyes rolling, lungs sobbing for 
breath, drenched in sweat, with muscles 
trembling in extreme fatigue.- he stumbles 
forward in agonv to collapse in the arms of 
officials waiting at the finish line 

What causes this muscle fatigue' The 
question is of fundamental importance 
because the performance of physical work, 
an activ.w with which tatigue is intimately 
related is one of the hasic physiological 
functions of an animal 

When the athlete is pounding across the 
Lack his muscles are constantly conveitmg 
chemical energy into mechanical energy 
and heat 

II has been found that when a skeletal 
muscle is made to contiact lepeatedly 
bevond its normal limits ot use. the phv 
siological efficiency of the muscle dimi¬ 
nishes gradually and fades off leading to 
fatigue 

A muscle can he regarded as an engine 
and like any engine it obtains its energy 
essentially from the “burning of tuel' The 
energy is provided in I tie form of an energy 
nett molecule ATP (adenosine triphos¬ 
phate). Release ot energy from the splitting 
of ATP into adenosine diphosphate (ADP) 
and phosphoric acid is what powers muscle 
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contractions. The ATP must he synthesised 
continuously as there is no appreciable 
store of it in the muscle. It is also 
resynthesised from its products as soon as it 
is broken down. 

The “fuel” which is burnt to manufacture 
ATP in the first place is the food—mainly 
the sugar, glucose which is stored in the 
muscle. When glucose is metabolised one of 
the products formed is pyruvic acid. If the 
athlete is performing at relatively moderate 
or steady rate blood oxygen available is 
adequate. So the aerobic metabolism is 
predominant and the pyruvic acid would he 
broken down and carried away from the 
muscles as carbon dioxide and water Ope 
mole of glucose thus generates a remark¬ 
able 37 molecules ot ATP, which is the 
driving force for muscular activity. The 
energy available thus lasts long enough to 
run a marathon 

During moie vigorous and strenuous 
work out the supplv of oxygen from the 
blood is inadequate. This is because the 
heait. although working to full capacity, 
cannot beat fast enough to provide oxygen 
in required quantities This leads *o tissue 
hypoxia that is reduced oxygen content. The 
anaerobic metabolism then takes on with 
the result that the accumulated pyruvic 
acid is converted to lactic acid. Not only is 
this mechanism less efficient as the ATP 


production is low but the lactates start 
attracting calcium ions from the surround¬ 
ing tissues. Consequently the muscle freezes 
and pain ensues. The stiff muscles cause 
soreness. This leads to fatigue and ultimate¬ 
ly exhaustion and this is called as lactic 
acidosis.' Only when the muscles are rested 
does recovery take place with the blood 
flushing out the accumulated lactic acid 
If the muscles are subjected to still more 
strenuous exercise they may develop foci 
necrosis in the fibres leading to leakage in 
serum of the muscle enzymes, like CPK 
(creatine phosphokinase), aldolase and 
further elevation of lactic acid levels or 
lactates. The muscles fibres may become 
slightly swollen this explains the soreness or 
tenderness of muscle following unaccus 
tomed exertions 

It is said that the injection of blood from 
a fatigued animal into a rested one wil* 
produce overt manifestations of muscle iL 
action is observed to become tremulous 
movements are less adept and the coordina 
tion of agonistic, antagonistic and synergic 
muscles is less perfect, the rate of breathing, 
increases the pulse quickens and the blood 
pressure rises. These changes bear out 
the hypothesis that fatigue is in oart a 
manifestation of altered metabolism. ' ~ 

Prabha Srinlvasen 







Colgate's 
trusted formula works 
to give you clean, 
fresh breath... 
strong, healthy teeth 
every time you brush. 


Odour- and decay-causing bacteria 
grow in food particles trapped 
between your teeth 

Colgate's unique active foam 
r eac ^® s to remove dangerous 
rvlrf olal food particles and bacteria 

HBPBI Result' Fresh breath confidence, 
j I i I I protection against decay, 
t -L--L-! J strong healthy teeth 

Remember to brush with Colgate Dental Cream 
after every meal. Stop bad breath fight tooth decay 


You'll love its fresh minty taste! 
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SMP 


ULTRA-PURE ELECTRONIC 
GRADE MATERIALS 

Special Materials Plant, Nuclear Fuel Complex 

Hyderabad 


The Special Materials Plant is country’s 
premier organisation engaged in the 
manufacture of a variety of high purity 
materials used in electronics industry; 
nuclear, defence and space applications, 
research organisations and general 
engineering industry. Since 1972. SMP 
is producing a number of materials some 
of which are listed alongside. Besides 
supplying these items to about 400 
consumers in the country — both in the 
private and public sector—SMP has 
exported its high purity indium metal to 
West Germany. The value of the 
materials supplied to the Indian industry 
so far exceeds Rs 60 millions. A number 
of programmes are on the anvil to serve 
the Indian industry even better in future. 

Trade enquiries to 

Manager, 

Special Materials Plant. 

Nuclear Fuel Complex, 

Hyderabad-500 762 [AP]. 

Phone No. 852350 Ext. 247 
Telex No. 155 304 
CABLE: “NUCFUEL” HYP 


Antimony 

99 999% 

Arsenic 

99 999% 

Bismuth 

99 999% 

Cadmium 

99 999% 

Gold 

Gold potassium cyanide 

99.999% 

(68% gold) 

99 99+% 

Indium 

99 999% 

Lead 

99 999% 

Magnesium shots 

99 99% 

Selenium 

99 999% 

Silver 

99 999% 

Tellurium 

99 999% 

Tin 

99 999% 

Zinc 

99 999% 

Potassium Tantalum fluoride 

99 9% 

Tantalum pentoxide 

99 9% 

Tantalum powder 

Capacitor grade, 
metallurgical gr 

Tantalum sheet, rod.wire, heater, 

shields, crucible and other 
fabricated shapes 

As per order 

Sodium Iodide 

Optical grade 

Niobium pentoxide 

Zirconium & Titanium metal 

99 9% 

powder and hydride 

Micron size 
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THE TRU STED CORR ESPONDENCE COLLEGE FOR OVER SO YEARS 

jl « T | |e Britteh Institutes with over SO years, | 

II fc expertise has helped ever a million ambitious men 

" yj I! I and women attain success in their chosen careers. 


k\, a 


"Correspondence education has stood the test 
of time and estabtished its efficiencysaid 
Sbri. B. D. JATTI, 
former Vice President of India 
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Toole and Kite Executive Secretaryship, Executive Development Wo ere officially 

•applied for SPECIALISED TRAINING FOR A M I E (India). ASE.(LONDON). N P C.Supervisors, truiVinSTuntru 

Radio Eosf and IIT Entrance. Cert A.I I B . D B M (I M C ). D Com (Accounts Si I Tan). D Com for Cart A.I l.B . 
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the right course ACT HOW U B i 
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COMPUTER CALL 



ADMISSIUN ' 
NOTIFICATION 


JOB ORIENTED DIPLOMA 
L COMPUTER COURSES 


B.O.P.S. Invites Applications For Admission 
For Following Diploma Courses in Computer Programming Systems. 


Advanced Computer Programming 

Cobol Programming _ 

Baaic Programming _ 

Fortran Programming 
Pascal Programming 

Data Base Management _ 

Word Processing _ 

Console Operations 

Data Entry Operations ~~~ 


NeadOIVIee 

BDPS/1TI 

103, Hind Raiasthan Bldg 
Dadasaheb Phelke Road 
Dadar East 
BOMBAY-400014 
Tel. No 448422 
B D P S /I TI 

Krishna Cinema building 
1st Floor. Shivaji Chowk 

KALVAN - 421 301 
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Near Railway Station 
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Opp MadrasaAllam 
MADRAS-000 002 
Tel No B11275 
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No 18 

Old Bank of Baroda Street 
Ambattur, 

MADRAS-000 063 

i ri/B dps 

14/A, Devaraian Street 

Vsdachalam Nagar 

CHINGALPET 003 001 

B DP S I TI 

No 7 D attabirama Pillai 

Street 

Tennur 

TRICHI-020 017 


"We’ve 22 computers including systime S-500 
multi-terminal -16 bit system at Madras as well as 
Apple II plus-TRS’BO - IDM-S30 and Lax-60 computer 
systems in our Laboratories which are exclusively used 
for practical training to our Students” 

We have Overseas Recruitment Division, registered by 
the Govt, of India. 

Successful candidates will be short listed for possible 
appointments in big organisations. 

JOIN BDPS BECAUSE BOPS IS THE BEST 


co \ tac t 

BDPS FOR FURTHER Of TAILS 

- !■— BUREAU OF DATA 

PROCESSING SYSTEMS 



BDPS/ITI, 

No 4. 

Jag Jaovan Ram Street 
Shenoy Nagar 
(Near Govt Hospital) 

MADURAI 025 020 

B DPS.ITI 

1st Floor R S Building 

141, Rangai Gowrier Street 

COIMBATORE Ml 001 

BDPS'I n 
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SALEM-636 007 
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BOPS1TI 
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Hospital 

New Ravi Theatre 

ERODE-638 009 


B 0 P S /I TI 
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1st Floor 

VELLORE - 632 004 
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No B Victoria Road 
Near Head Post Office 
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BDPS I TI 
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St 
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BDPS in 
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BANGALORE-580 009 
Tel No 26414 
B 0 P S /I T ! 
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Jayanagar 

BANGALORE-560 011 

BOPS I Tl 
873, Narayana Sashri Rd 
Opp Mahadeswara Temple 
MYSORE-570 OM. 


BDPS/ITI 
Daepak Building 
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HUBLI 580021 
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Opp Lingrai College 
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BELGAUM - 590001 
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Room No 40, Jrd Hoot 

K s Rho Cross Road 

MANGALORE -575 001 

BDPS/in 

Jagadhinivas 

1st Link Road 

2nd Cross Road 

Sathyanarayan Pot 
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BDPS/ITI 

4th Floor. Vallho Bldg 

Near Municipal Garden 
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BDPS/ITI 

3rd Floor, Dwaraka Bldg 
Near Cine Lata 
MARGAONGOA 
403 801 
BDPS/ITI 
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Behind Judicial Court 
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Below Poornima Lodge 
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TRIVANDRUM - 895 004 
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NearCnrp Bus Stand 
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BDPSilTI 
38/80 Convent Road 
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COCHIN-882011 
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3rd Floor 
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SECUNDERABAD - 500 003 
BDPS/ITI 
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Opp M S University 
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If you’re over 18, 
and have stopped growing, 
but are still not as tall as 
you’d like to be, INSTA-HEIGHT 
guarantees to increase ~ 12 

your height upto 15 cms. 

"INSTA-HEIGHT is a new, safe and 
scientific method of s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g- 
your body to increase your present 
height Permanently Thousands of 
men and women in the U S.A have 
reported height gams of upto 15 cms 
by following this revolutionary new 
height increasing method I am not 
surprised I have thoroughly analysed 
INSTA-HEIGHT. Unlike other so-called height 
improvements methods, 1 can fully endorse 
INSTA-HEIGHT-and say it works. Effectively 
and permanently" 

Dr. (Mrs) D. U. GIANANI 

TAIL MEN AND WOMEN DOMINATE OTHERS I 

You are judged by youi looks Oflen. your whole caieer 
depend*; on the fir£.1 impre&Mnn you create Look around you 
and see for yourself, most people who are successful have the 
added asset of a tall and imposing personality 

INCREASE YOUR CHANCES FOR SUCCESS 1 

The taller a person, the more easily he seems to teach social 
■success, love, sports, jobs and other pleasures, You loo, can now 
enjoy the benefits of being tall. 

Whether you are 18 or 30, you can still possess the tremendous 
assets of a striking figuie Just 2 weeks after going through 
and practising this simple step-by-stop course, you will be 
able to gain as much as 5 cms to 15 cms, in height 
men <nd women in America have experienced phenomenal 
height increases by following the revolutionary new 
INSTA-HEIGHT method 

SPECIAL 7-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE ! 

INSTA-HEIGHT (a division of Business Development Associates) 

3/30S Naviivan Society lammgton Road Bombay 400 008 
Please rush me your Insta-Height programme immediately under your 
one week guarantee period If I am not satisfied I understand 
I can return it within a week for a full isfund (less packing and 
postage)—no quostions asked Please tick □ appropriate bos 

□ I am enclosing R* 27 (Plus Rs 3) by cheque/Bank 0raft/l P 0 

□ Money Order for Rs 30 sent (M0 No-dated - ) 

□ I am not enclosing any noney but shall pay postman Rs 30 on 
delivery by VPP 

Name-- 

Address- 








Your Course 
toaCareer in 
Banking 



Bank Recruitment tests are consi¬ 
dered toughest among the objective 
competitive exams Examination 
blues and litters are not an 
uncommon spectacle at Bank 
Recruitment exam halls 
In *hese intensely competitive 
exams—and particularly those of 
Bank Probationary Officers — what 
ultimately leads you to success is 
not only how well you prepare 
before the exam.but also how well 
you gear up yourself to think 
spontaneously while you are in the 
examination hall What a candidate 
therefore needs most is the TOP 
OF THE WORLD FEELING, before 
and during the exam in the 
examination hall 


NSB accomplishes exactly this 
critical task A candidate, who 
studies thoroughly, our specialised 
Books and matenals.- developed 
and perfected over the years—can 
alone marshal his mind and 
thoughts to accept the gauntlet 
and challenge of the P O 
examinations Besides, our unique 
and well-known achievement of 
having succeeded in building a 
parallel Question Bank, years of 
specialisation and research, analysis 
and on-going study of P O exams, 
their changing patterns—and timely 
revision of our Courses—is what 
has enabled NSB to fully unravel 
the mystery or Bank P O exams 
and place our students—and 


resultantly NSB—on the Top—as 
a coaching Institute of All-India 
repute and unrivalled distinction. 

No wonder our students join 
Banks as Probationary Officers and 
Clerks, in their thousand;. 



NATIONAL 
SCHOOL 
OF BANKING 


Indian Education Society Campus Ash Lane 
(Babrekar Marg) Off Gokhale Road (North). 
Dadar. Bombay 400 028 
Phone 460280. Grams BANKSCHOOL. 


JOIN OUR BANK RECRUITMENT PROBATIONARY OFFICERS COURSE TO PREPARE FULLY FOR THE 
FORTHCOMING STATE BANK OF INDIA P.0. EXAM. 
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Beginning a new series on recent 
developments on the solar energy 
scene 

17 Harnessing the Sun 
by R. L Datta 
19 Water heaters 
byH. P. Carg 
24 Cooking hy the Sun 
by H. P. Garg 
27 Solar driers 
by K. D. Mannar 



36 The beginning of ‘the end of cancer 

hy Sushilkumar G. Devare 
What causes cancer’ How does the 
normal cell division go haywire? 

*J! BookshelffModelling the mind 
Excerpts from the best-selling 
critique of computers 
by Joseph Weizenbaum 


47 Controversy/Hexagon grid 
smoothens traffic flow 

by R. Subramanyan 
The case for the hexagon is so 
strong that it is surprising that it 
has been ignored so far 

50 Leukaemia laid low 

byAnuradha Sowani 
The bone marrow of a nine-year-old 
blood cancer victim was 
transplanted in Bombay last year 

54 When Shigella struck... 

Dysentery in epidemic form raged.in 
West Bengal 
by Bimal Basu 



64 Close encounter of the fourth kind 

Science Fiction byArun Sadhu 
An exciting new serial 
70 Resources for tomorrow 
Zirconium: Atomic apparel 
by C. K. Cupta 
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COVER ILLUSTRATION BY MUKUND TALWALKAR 
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This World of Science 

by R.K. Luxman 

9 

Close Encounter 

Scientific developments have set in motion changes m social mores 

10 

Feedback 

Potable water - a pipe dream 

12 

Science Shapes Life 

Tricksters do not do it with cold hands/The big banger shoots kidney pain dead 

30 

Consulting Room 

Tuberculosis: The killei tamed by R.Y. Ranynekar 

r 

Fun with Naths 

Exciting calculator keyboard/Magic squarc/Number mosaic 

34 

Round-up of Research 

Growth factor receptor in a new domainWiral foot-prints in hreast cancer 

39 

Scientifically Speaking 

Tinted tones by Gillian Valladares 

40 

Women and Science 

Soybean: The wonder food by >' P. Gup fa 

57 

Review 

Scientific photographs that literally made history 

58 

Awards and Appointments 

l)r. Bhidc, Poona Varsity VC /Dr. S. Varadarajan, Director General, ('SIR 

58 

Brain Teaser 

Island of questioners by S.G. Deshmukh 

59 

Youth Forum 

Letter to a young scientist by Prof. Yash Pal 

63 

Blurs and Bright Spots 

Laughter unmasked* Grin and bare it! 


Ideas and Inventions 

Easy method to detect jaundice by C Gopinathan 

79 

Tell Us... 

What »$ stereophonic sound by Kissan JosephiSanjay Kumar Shrivastava 
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The single source Company in Steam, Water and Air Technology offers... 

Standard Demineralisers 

7 

IAIC Standard Demineralisers 
can be used for any kind of raw 
water. They have a low capital 
running cost and are very handy ^ 
for demineralising small ' 

quantities of water. 

These Demineralisers are available in 
a standard range of 50-1000 Itr./hr. 
beyond which they are custom-built to 
the customer's specifications. Exclusive 
to these 'package units' are-their acid and 
alkali resistant FVC construction and 
operational simplicity. XAXf are pioneers 
in Standard Demineralisers and 
leaders in this range. 



Manufactured by 
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INDIA LIMITED 


Regd Office & Works 196, L. B S Marg, Bhendup, 

Bombay400078.Tel 5616191 (5 Lines) 

• 43, Dr V.B. Gandhi Marg, Bombay 400 023 
Tel: 244019/244033/244120 

Branches- •Bamda# Delhi • Kanpur Associate Offices: • Bangalore# Calcutta •Hyderabad • Madras. 


Dattaram-IAEC 529 A/84 


START A PROFITABLE 
INDUSTRY 

a) 150 Brief Project Profiles based on Machiner¬ 

ies from Taiwan, West Germany, & India Also 
some ProfitableNew Processes developed at 
N.R.D.C. Investment range 5 Lakhs to 100 
Lakhs Rs. 150/- 

b) 50 Project Profiles: Investment upto Rs. 5 

lakhs Rs.50/- 

c) 50 Project Profiles: Investment upto Rs. 1 lakh 

Rs. 50/- 

The cost payable in advance by D.D. or M.O to 

M/s. Mona Associates, 

15 S.J.P. Road, Bangalore-2. 

Also available complete feasibility Reports/ 

Assistance/Know-how/Collaboration/Import/Con- 

sultancy in Marketing 



Do-it-yourself kits 


Jetking kits are designed to let your child pick up the basics of 
e'ectronicSiwhile he builds a number of interesting and 
engrossing proiects And at Rs 125/- it's the 
best way to introduce him to the electronics 
age 



Jotldng: 350, Lamington Rood, Bombay>400007 
Phone 357101 Jotking Electronics Pvt. Ltd. 3830 
Pataudi Hou*.* Daryagani, New Delhi - 110002 Phone 
260458 Jotaga Electronics : Lamington Road. Bombay- 
400007 Phone 350041 India's Hobby Contro : Opp 
Plazo Cinema, Connaught Place, New Delhi 110001 Phone 352111 


APPROVED IN ELECTRONIC CLASSES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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PHILIPS] 


Fast, economical analysis for the iron & steel industry 


6 reasons to choose 
Philips PV 8020 spectrometer 



For further information on PV 80?0. please contact 
Philips India Scientific & Industrial Eauipment Division. 

Block A Shivsagar Estate, Dr Annie Besant Road. Worli, BOMBAY 400 018 


1 Umt oriented system 

The spectrometer measures 20 pre¬ 
selected elements, and is factory 
calibrated for low to medium alloy 
steels and cast irons However, it also 
has the capability to analyse stainless 
and high speed steels, should this 
be reauired 

2 Compact construction 

Compact, rigid construction, with 
built-in thermal and mechanical 
insulation means that no special 
facilities are necessary Hence 
expensive installation costs are 
avoided 

3 Precision manufacture 

Special laser alignment and precision 
manufacturing techniques are used to 
ensure that the highest standards of 
construction are maintained A long 
trouble-free operational life is 
therefore assured 

4 Easy to use 

You do not have to be a trained 
analyst or computer operator to use 
the PV 8020 Shop-floor personnel 
can prepare and load the sample, 
type its identity on the typewriter-style 
keyboard, select the analysis 
programme number and push the 
start button The instrument does 
the rest 

5 Total customer support 

Comprehensive documentation is 
provided by us on how to make the 
most of your spectrometer - 
if necessary, arranging on-the-spot 
instruction 

6 Powerful capability 

The system offers the advanced 
performance of the HP 85 computer 
and a comprehensive software 
package 


Philips—the trusted Indian household name for over fifty years 
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POTABLE WATER- 
A PIPE DREAM 


We are happy to read “Potable water 
within our reach” (June, 1984) The Con¬ 
sumer Guidance Society of India tested five 
brands of water filter candles and only 
Sudarshan brand yielded sterile water. M/s. 
Sudarshan Electrical Industries Pvt. Ltd. 
Thane, (Maharashtra), are our licensees for 
the manufacture of water filter candles 
developed at the Central Glass & Ceramic 
Research Institute, Calcutta. The candles 
developed at the Institute have been thor¬ 
oughly tested at the National Environmen¬ 
tal Engineering Research Institute, Nagpur. 

Even sewarage water with high bacterial 
count was bacteria free after filtering 
through the candles. Indigenous taw mate¬ 
rials are used in Ciindle-manufacturing. 
The candles are impregnated with colloidal 
silver which disinfects watei. Several 
hypothesis are there to explain this disinfec 
tion action: silver ions interfere with the 
metabolism of bacteria ultimately killing 
them; the bactericidal action of silver ions 
destroys coliform, staphylococci and 


typhoid bacteria in water; and silver m ionic 
concentrations, as low as 0.006 to 0.005 
part per million, is lethal to fc\ coil. 

Tlie published article gives an impression 
that ceramic filters eliminate bacteria by 
filteration. This might only be partially true as 
it is the bactericidal action of silver ions that 
gives completely sterile water. Candles impre¬ 
gnated with colloidal silver are often marketed 
as stersyl candles. 

P S. AGGARWAL 

/M Ceramics Division, 

Central Class HI Ceramit Hevanh Institute 
Calcutta m tm 

The article is informative. Almost all 
common water contaminants are men¬ 
tioned except fluoride ions 

Fluoride concentration in water is almost 
negligible in India, though in some villages 
of southern Andhra Pradesh and northern 
Tamil Nadu, it is one of the major water 
contaminants, ranging from 3 to 8 ppm. 
The use of this water causes decay and 


yellowing of teeth, and weak gums. This 
observation was made by a team of Delhi 
doctors in a survey of a few villages in AP. 

Fluoride concentrations, well below 0.5 
ppm as in tooth pastes, is good for teeth 
and gums. But slightest increase in its 
concentration is harmful. A few wells in 
south-east Africa have water with fluoride 
content of 30 to 35 ppm and a lake has 
fluoride ion concentration of 60 ppm! The 
problem wherever present needs attention 

PRADEEP SHENOY 

V C Sandozhaaq, 

Kolshet, thane 4W6n? ' 


More colleges in AP 

The article "There is unemployment 
ahead for engineers” (May, 1984) by Mr R 
G. Varshney and Mr. B L. Agarwal. is 
informative and analytical 1 would like to 
add the names of some more engineering 
colleges in Andhra Pradesh.’ 

Name of the Insfitu- Type of Dura Quahti- 
tion & Affiliation Insti/u tionnt cation 

turn lourse 
(years! 

Vasavi College o» Govt 4 Inter 
Engg Hyderabad, aided 
Osmania Univer¬ 
sity 

Matun Ventata 
Subba Rao Engg 
College. Hyder¬ 
abad Osrnnnia 
University 

BapatlaEugg Col¬ 
lege. Bapalla, 

Guntur Dt Nagar- 
juna University 

K.L. College of 
Engg. Vaddesh- 
waram. Guntur Dt 
Nagarjuna Umver 
sity 


From 1983-84 the intake m all private 
engmeei ing colleges in ap is restricted to 40 
in each course, as the AP government has 
banned capitation fees 

V. SUDARSHAN 

turvr m (^.sdiu/V 
l u\aw t nqmeerinv < h/Avt 
Hutierabad SOnOU 


Vivekananda knew it all? 

Regarding the article, “Two Cheers For 
General Relativity 11 (May. 1984), the simi¬ 
larity between the conclusions of spacetime 
singularity and the Vedic teachings by 
Swami Vivekananda showing that Hindu 
philosophers visualised the evolution and 
involution of matter and Universe m a 
similar way. is being realised by scientists 
today Volume II of “The Complete Work of 
Swami Vivekananda'' reads. 

"Out ol what has this Universe been 
produced then^ From a preceding fine 
I'niveisc Out of what has man been 
produced-* The preceding line form. Out of 
what has the tree been pioduced' Out of the 
seed, the whole of the tree was there in the 
seed It comes out and becomes manifest. 
So. the whole of this l mverse has been 
cieated out of this very Universe existing m 
a minute form. It has been made manifest 
now. It will go back to that minute form, 
and again will be made manifest Now we 
find that the tine forms slowly come out ar.d 


become grosser and grosser until they 
reach their limit, and when they reach their 
limit they go hack further and further, 
becoming finer and finer again. This com¬ 
ing out of the fine and becoming gross, 
simply changing the arrangements of its 
parts, js it were, is what in modern times 
called evolution. This is very true, perfectly 
true, we see it in our lives. No rational 
man can possibly quarrel with these evolu¬ 
tionists. But we have to learn one thing 
more. We have to go one step further, and 
what is that'* That every evolution is 
preceded by an involution The seed is the 
fine form out of which the big tree come*, 
and another hig tree was the form which is 
involved in that seed. The whole of this 
Universe was present in the cosmic fine 
Universe. The little cell, which becomes 
afterwards the man, was simply the in¬ 
volved man and becomes evolved as a man. 
If this is clear, we have no quarrel with the 
evolutionists. " 

Hence, the Hindu philosophers had con¬ 
clusively visualised the nature of all matter 
and its existence in a cycle of evolution and 
involution Scientists having understood 
evolution are now also approaching the 
theory of involution based on mathematical 
theorems of general relativity according to 
which all matter would be compressed to a 
point with infinite density. 

PRADUMAN KR. JAIN 

11 Mandevttle Gardens 
Calcutta 700 019 
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Proton decay 

Five experimental groups with detectors in 
India, Japan, Switzerland and in Ohio and 
Utah in the US, say they have recorded 
phenomena that could possibly be inter¬ 
preted as occasional decaying of protons, 
the building blocks of all matter. But they 
[ yt out that the observations could be 
e\pfoined in other ways too. 

The actual proof of such decay would 
have sweeping implications, for protons 
exist in the nucleus of all atoms and their 
decay would gradually destroy all matter in 
the Universe. The destruction would not 
occur, however, before the passage of 
billions of years. 

The reports of the five groups were made 
at a meeting recently in a ski resort near 
Salt lake City, USA. The Japanese experi¬ 
menters came closest to making an out¬ 
right claim of finding proton decay. They 
said that the advanced equipment placed in 
a mine at Kamioka appeared to have 
^recorded two such instances. 

The physicists working at Lake Erie 
USA, havt concluded that the average 
proton lifetime must be greater than 
200,000 billion billion billion years. The 
experiment appears to have ruled out one 
postulated process in which a proton would 
decay into a position and a pion of zero 
electric charge. 

One reason for the intensive search for 
proton decav is that it has been predicted by 
several so-called grand unification theories. 
Such theories seek to incorporate most of 
tiie basic forces .of nature within a single 
theoietical framework Over the last two 
\ears a team, with a detector in the Kolar 
gold mines of India, has reported several 
suspected proton decay*. Its representatives 
told the Utah meeting of a new one, 
bringing the number of seemingly strong 
candidates to four. 

PRITHPAL FINCH 

Jft Uehl Vwrw/jwv ftoud 
luhutta >0 014 

Resources for 
tomorrow ' 

The article "Vanadium —the Vitamin 
Metal" (June, 1984) hy Prof M.A. Nabarwas 
informative. J would like to add some more 
points about its medicinal value in 
homoeopathy. 

Meta-vanadate of sodium is used as a 
•ionic for the stimulation of appetite in eaity 
tuberculosis, m anorexia with states of 
irritation of gastro-intestmal tract and in 
aneamia. In homoeopathic Materia Medica , 


mention is made of a cure of fatty degenera¬ 
tion of liver and atheroma of the arteries 
with vanadium in a man of seventy. 

N. SOLAIYAPPAN 

Homoeopathic Clmn 
hnt Bargt Sugar 
iMst luhttlpur, M /* 


Seminar on 
environment and 
human survival 

The Nafional Council of Science 
Museums, Govt of India, is organising a 
students’ competitive science seminar on 
Environment and Human Survival' during 
July, August and September 1984 

The seminars will be organised in each 
State and Union Territory at block, district, 
state and national levels, the top winners of 
all the block level seminars in a district will 
also participate in the district seminar and 
so on The top winners of the state level 
seminars will finally compete in the nation¬ 
al seminar at New Delhi, on 12 October. 


P. K. PALIT 

Sr fntbm'afmn Aw/ 

National l hum if of Vwm r Museums 
19 A C.urusoday Hoad. Calrutta 700 0/9 
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A second look at 
earthworms 

The popular belief that earthworms vastly 
improve soil fertility (’Crowing Greenbacks 
From Worms’, April 1984), could well be a. 
myth. 

The estimate that earthworms in rich soil 
turn over about 27 tonnes per hectare in a 
year, amounts to hardly 0.25 cm per year, 
even when spread out .uniformly. This 
cannot contribute significantly to impro¬ 
ving soil structure or chemistry. Moreover, 
earthworms cannot survive in poor soils 
and hence they cannot improve soil fertil¬ 
ity They cannot carry out photosynthesis 
or nitrogen fixation, and are. therefore, 
consumers of energy leading to a decfine in * 
soil fertility, and not its producers. The 
allegedly higher potassium and phosphorus 
content in earthworm castings (as com¬ 
pared with surrounding soil) is due to 
vegetable matter in the worm's diet. 

In short, presence of earthworms in soils 
that were already rich in fertility has led to a 
confusion between cause and effect. It is 
high time scientists took a second look at 
the matter without preconceived notions. 

T S. RAMAN 

Mtirabtutogy Houston 
IAHI. New Delhi 110013 


Animal communication 

I am a scholar in animal behaviour. The 
article 'How Animals Communicate* (May, 
1984) was superb, though mainly putting 
torth general viewpoints 

1 would like to mention the latest de¬ 
velopments in faunal-communication, 
known as Traco-Analysis Models (TAM) Tam 
also has its branches in chemical communi¬ 
cation of animals For example, the sex 
pheromone, trans-7 dodecenvl acetate, of 
the false coding moth. Argyrophice Icucot - 
refa, is used by the oriental truit moth, 
t'trjphvhta mnlaith), as an intermediate 
pheromone between sex and alarm basics. 

Two modes ol the action ol pheromones 
have been recognised on their recipients 
The first has a re leaser effect of a particular 
pheromone hy which the behavioural re¬ 
sponses or cur immediately The second, 
the priming effect, is slower, hut often 
longer-lasting response is oriented with 
endocrine glands or is of morphogenetic 
nature. 

K. KAVISHANKAR 

Jiddupet Mount Knud Host, 

Madras 600 003 
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MMRO-SHARPGRS and trickster* in 
%Metfon are often depicted with cold, 
(tommy hands. Though icy fingers may 
odd a sinister touch to the piot, they sre 
MamMmt with viNalnous behaviour. 
Cold hands, in fed, impair manual 
dexterity. Why is this so? 

The answer lies in the fact that hands 
have a relatively large surface area to 
volume ratio and so are particularly 
susceptible to cold. Under cold condi¬ 
tions, finger sens&Mty or dexterity is 
much nittotdi 

Scientists at the National Building 
Research Institute, Pretoria, South Afri¬ 
ca, inves ti g at e d the differences between 
various groups (men and women, whites 
and Macks) In their performances with 
gold fingers. Subjects won normal fac¬ 
tory gear (boiler softs for men and lab 
coats for women) ever their everyday 
cfothes. 

' They wen made to tie knots, thread 
pocks, screw nuts onto plates and insert 
cylindrical pegs into holes at tempera¬ 
tures 6*C, 1VC, 18"C and WC. Their 
« finger skin temperatures (ran) wen 
recorded by means of thermocouples 
taped to their middle fingers. They 
' found that at air temperatures below 
1 24*C, whites tend to have warmer fin¬ 
ders than blacks. At an air temperature 
* «<FC, whites performed at 87 per cent 
' of their performance at 24*C whereas 
btteke showed the same per cent per¬ 
formance at 12*C. White females re¬ 
tained the highest dexterity among the 
groups followed by white males, black 
females and black males. 


Bums gut computerised 

T HE inhabitants of Caen in France 
need no longer be impatient wait¬ 
ing anxiously for their bus every day 
Thanks to microchips, the bus has 
become an ideal means of transport 
The central depot of the ctac (the 
Transport Company of the Caen Area) 
has bran equipped with an extremely 
sophisticated computer system called 
"Alex” Alex’s brain never stops think¬ 
ing, calculating, seeing and foreseeing. 
The buses, fitted with microchips, can 
bp monitoredJrom a central station. 

Since Catom buses got their mic- 
.rochips. the busdrivers’ procedure has 


too 




"Toy Afar"? The efadfoafc frtofcufor 
BMsfmotoi do 
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become a ritual. Every morning they 
take a Muck cassette into their buses and 
put it into a sort of console near their 
steering wheel. Then they hear a voice 
giving details about the dally routes of 
all the lines. The different phases of the 
routes are visually reproduced on a 
email screen near the microchip. 

Also, every driver knows if he Is 
behind or ahead of schedule, where the 
next stop is, and what alternative 
routes to take If there is too much 
traffic. The microchips can abo diagnose 
mechanical faults, and, with a system 
linked to the step, even record the 
number of paseengers who get inside the 
bus. Each stop is fitted with a 'Top 
Alex”, which is a computerised panel 
linked to the central station, so that one 
can know the arrival and departure of 
the next bus, at any tune. 

Christians Falgaynttes 


New chemicals found 
on comet 

C OMETS are believed to be as old as 
our Solar system which » nearly* 
four billion years old. They are said to 
originate in a huge spherical cloud 
surrounding the solar system (Oort 
cloud), where they are present as frag¬ 
ments of ices (frozen gases) and dirt. 
Once they enter the solar kingdom, 
sunshine vaporises the ices, the mixture 
of gases and dirt farming the familiar 
glowing tall. The compact region which 
holds the solid matter is called the 
cemetery nucleus. 

Astronomers are trying hard to figure 
out the chemical composition «(comet*. 
Though comets were farmed at the same 
time as the eefar tg*m, tiwy-wett 

h* Mill 
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. handles wMl rings which can be easily 
, ''handled by babies The baby, lying on its 
u bade, can easily grab the ring and thus 
' flpeme die cassette player To play both 
"'Cassette players simultaneously is im- 
^ possible as pulling on one handle auto¬ 
s' fnattcatly disengages the second player. 
f And the baby must continue to hold the 
handle for music to continue. 

In a few trials carried out on babies 
• between seven months and two years 
using three types of music—baby- 
sooth mg sounds, nursery rh y me s and 
classical music, including Beethoven's 
Third Symphony—interesting results 
were obtained. Dr. Blackmon observes: 
"tn one experiment, over a period of 24 
days tbeir tastes changed. At first they 
preferred the baby-soother musk, then 
„ the nursery rhymes and finally were 
really ‘hooked’ on Beethoven. It would 
seem that though they like musk tint Is 
familiar and predictable, this eventually 
bores them and they prefer something 
more complicated.” 

/ Now even nucrecomputers have been 
connected to the system. They monitor 
Sw number of times a baby ‘plays' a 
; v particular type of music at different 
" times of the day and night Chances of 
’ commerc ia lising such a ‘sytstem’ are 
; Ugh, with advantages to parents. 

1%e big banger shoots 
. kidney pain dead 

MACHINE that shatters kidney 
stones is now m routine use in the 
Johannes Gutenberg University Clinic, 
Matna, West Germany Known as the 
lfthotripter, which literally means "mak¬ 
ing the stone flow freely”, this revolu¬ 
tionary machine uses electronic shock- 
, waive bombardment. 

The idea emerged from military and 
aerospace research It was noted that 
: American bombers disintegrated in 
midair during rainstorms. Laboratory 
studies later showed that the constant 
impact of rain drops on an airframe 
generated soundwaves that shattered 
' brittle materials, tn tune the possibility 
of using soundwaves to break kidney 
X stones was investigated and the lithot- 
rtpter was the result. 

During the lithotripter treatment, the 
patient is immersed in a metal bath of 
ionised water. Two X-ray television 
cameras (left, and right) scan lus rib-cage 
and abdometi to locate the kidney 


stones. The surgeon can then tram his 
shock-wave gun-lights on them, ready to 
blast 

The Masts are synchronised with the 
patient's heart beat which is measured 
by an ECC (electro cardiogram) machine 
The Masts are fired through an electrode 
at the base of the bath 

The lithotripter treatment has several 
advantages over conventional surgery 
The maximum duration of a single 
treatment is 45 minutes, the patient can 
be up and about within four hours and 
can be discharged after three days. The 
harmful effects are negligible and the 
maximum Mood loss is about 20 cc. 
Surgery entails a 14-day hospital stay, 
followed by a month for convalescence 
and the possibility of wound infection, 
lrranoMhsation, Mood loss of upto four 


litres and considerable pain. Besides, 
repeated surgery destroys the kidney. 

Kidney stones can be formed through 
an excess of uric acid in the system. 
They occur either as densely packed 
balls of calcium—some even as large as 
a grape fruit, or as antler-shaped 
‘staghorn stones* whose branches All 
several kidney tubules. They are impos¬ 
sible to flush out since they are likely to 
cause blockages that could inject or 
permanently damage the kidney. 

(Am Features) —Bffl gp tenr 

A aweaty problem 

F DR many, excessive perspiration is m 
embarrassing problem wfth satofr 
hr fceh rotting shoes and shirts 
and dresses, ififor some tier iMentgtaati^ 
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‘Ml 4 (tooAikt tido-dftct of thb 
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lores Aft to the acidity of A* solution. 

Tablets containing atropine nuy be 
ussAil to those who sweat to their hands 
alto fagt Thb drug slowa the activity of 
the gtonfe. But it alee has side-effects 
iflee etamach upsets, dry throats and 
mouth, and blurred vfewn. 

A JhAntat known as tontopherodt 
may also be useful A tow-level-electric 
currant is pa ss e d into the skm which 
plugs the glands and avoids (he 


As a last resort sufferers can also opt 
for surgery. Skin in the armpit contain¬ 
ing the largest concentration of sweat 
glands may be removed. Other alterna¬ 
tive is the severing of nerve Supply to the 
armpits. 


New drug* to treat diabetes 

TABETIC patients need worry leu 
'now as drugs, other than insulin, 
are on their way. 

Experiments conducted by Douglas 
Coleman and his colleagues at the 
Jackson Laboratory, Bar Harbour, USA, 
(Endocrinology, 115, 1, 1964) have 
l £ehown that certain sex-steroid metabo- 
' * lites prevent diabetes m mutant mice. 
These mice, which arr prone to obesity 
and adult-onset diabetes, serve as good 
models for tests. 

Diabetes m humans is a result of'a 
hormonal imbalance on ageing. This can 
now be corrected by dietary hormones 
or metabolites The researchers found 
the two metabolites of dehydroepian- 
drosterone—3<* and 3f hydroxy 
etiocholanofone—very effective. These 
were able to prevent the degeneration of 
insulin-producing pancreatic ceils and 
avert diabetes. 




Sp*cee6i tooth cap 

HflSN Ralph B. Sosio of (ha Har- 
lRfuard School of Medicine, USA, 
wfefied far a crystattfoa crown aa 

o W whmUtot |to m MUM a k* MHft 

* sfei * i J \ k 


Soalo found Bug bwWenat aB-metal 

<bf fWMfawtlmli' ijmftfcrt had 

uartabi drawback* and ha tonwd to the 
ofevmak biduifay Jar fa tter idUat. Ha 
found his 'crown 1 . In Sta win of a 
crystalline, high-alumina ceramic, 
which waa orighwfy usad to matt fapa» 
agt n fMedi h iticMki tnd otter 
industries. Known as Ca ra s te ra Crown, 
the material 1* made by Coon Porcelain 
Company and introduced bp Johnson 
and Johnson Dental Products Company, 
ft has a precise fit, natural low, h 
exceptionally strong and highly rasMant 
to heat and cold, m the Sguro above, the 
tooth second from the left wears this 
crown. An added advantage is that tt 
does not bfedk dental ft-nys as metal- 
containing caps do, 

EnvinmineittaHit*«« 0 reon 
nuclear waate dumping 

F OUR years of legal struggle between 
the University of California at Los 
Angelos (uouu USA, and the Committee 
to Bridge tiie Gap (an antinuclear, 
environmental group) his led to the 
decision of dismantling the ucu re¬ 
search reactor. Attempts to renew the 
licence of the reactor have failed. 

The Committee in Its legal arguments 
claimed that the reactor posed un¬ 
acceptable risks as a potential source of 
radiation and a target for terrorist 
attacks". Denial Hirsh, president of the 
Committee has put in hard work to 
impress on afl the universities to Initiate 
steps to “improve safely and security 
measures”. He has further lobbied for 
switching from high-ennehed (bomb- 
grade) fuel to low-enriched uranium in 
ail university reactors 
Ucu authorities, however, claim that 
the reactor was being closed purely for 
economic reasons, not many nuclear 
engineering students or faculty mem¬ 
bers were using it One professor cannot 
justify the high cost of operation. Over a 
period of next five years, the reactor wiH 
be dismantled at a cost of 000,000 to $ 
1 million. 

Environmentalists have scored a vic¬ 
tory on another related front too—die 
disposal of radioactive nudhar wastes. 
The US Stay was recently farced to 
abandon a plan to dismantle wad dump 
Mite 30ft itiidcur svfltelriJMfc 

” * .fa » *4„faF\ 


Oatot, bfe ttuse of prassum town «tt> 2 
timfcMl grow*** CaHfanua 8ttto| 
tekUteJOd the OS Entenmewl 

Scow Aimak #* pM* v 

i «»tody (---“ 

roantsatf 

mentfadUtiwI 
Gsrollni. 

Though the apart Sfatot Stipn 
marine reactors was to be < 

W0 rll^rf •fll _ _ 

voiced fears oT poroMo mo veme nt 
radioactivity (men the. submarine 
to marine Hft. Submarine partly 
Mm Ante mm a 
tow-level radioactive 
when see-dumping has keen i 
by the US in 1970. wt ..4 



Can you expiate this 



and Hama G„ from 
Nagar, Bombay, ham sent to 
In tona tin g information. They say 
they dick titelr finger nails or 
towtiti under stn water to a 
plastic bucket,« dfetinct metallic 

b iMduced. 




“The same duB, nan-mttotttc 
buddy. You can came out 


They made sure that the round was 
not produced by any metallic vibration 
by removing the handle of the bucket 
The larger the volume of water, the 
move metallic and impressive was tiie 
sound 

They also dtchcriiMtalfc tongs under 
similar conditions and (bund that the 
metallic round waa produced only if a 
portion of the tongswefe outside water. 
Wien the tongs were entirely tipped, 
fhe sound wm dpfi and itaMMtaBte 
Any wgtowBM# 
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HARNESSING 


THE SUN 

R. L. Datta 


I n a remote village in Bihar, tribals 
draw water using solar pumps. Near 
Bangalore, a railway station is run 
on solar cells. Large hotels and 
industries in cities use solar energy to 
heat water, and so on 
Despite such sporadic bright spots 
across the land, the solar energy scene 
in India is still dim, or is the Sun just 
rising over the energy scene? Future 
developments—both technological and 
economic—will decide. 

Why solar energy? India has a high 
intensity of solar radiation for much of 
the year m many regions (on an 
average, 550 calories per square metre 
per day). It also has vast arid and 
semi-arid areas and a high percentage 
of the population living in widely 
dispersed rural areas and which is 
avers to sophisticated technologies. In 
the rural areas, covering over 466,000 
villages, the essential requirement for 
energy is for cooking, lighting, water¬ 
pumping, drying of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts and their transport; though 
mainly farm-based, small industries are 
slowly emerging in these areas, need¬ 
ing some power, locally produced. 


To obtain this energy for rural areas, 
at least 20 million tonnes of coal and 
2.5 million tonnes of oil are burnt 
every year besides the use of a huge 
quantity of electric power. Much of this 
energy requirement is at temperatures 
below 200”C. Such energy, in most 
cases, can be obtained from renewable 
and sun-derived sources, while the 
large power needs of the urban areas 
can be fed from the national grid by 
increasing conventional power genera¬ 
tion. This will go a long way in 
conserving our scarce resources like 
oil. More important, it will reduce the 
relentless pressure on forests for fuel- 
wood. And, with increased use of such 
renewable energy, agricultural and 
scattered small-scale industrial de¬ 
velopment could be spurred in rural 
areas. 

In general, solar energy can he put to 
a variety of uses—heating water, cook¬ 
ing, drying crops, pumping water, de¬ 
salination of water using solar stills, 
refrigeration, heating and cooling of 
houses, mechanical and electrical pow¬ 
er production, conversion -of agricultu¬ 
ral wastes into energy (biomass conver¬ 


sion), energy plantations, etc. Of the 
three main solar energy conversion 
processes, thermal conversion(convert- 
ing into heat, for example, for heating 
water, cooking, drying and low- 
temperature production) and biomass 
conversion seem to be on way to 
making a dent; conversion of solar 
energy directly into electricity (usityg 
photovoltaic or solar cells), although 
technologically feasible, has still to go a 
long way to be economically viable. 

The problem with solar energy is 
that it is too diffuse and intermittent. 
Devices to collect and concentrate it 
are, therefore, crucial, and so also 
devices to store it for use and materials 
with desirable radiative properties for 
making solar gadgets. Though exten¬ 
sive developmental work has been done 
in India and other countries on collec¬ 
tors and concentrators, storage devices 
and materials development are the £ 
weakest links. 

Dr. Datta, who has been for long associated 
with research and industries relating to 
solar energy applications, is a member of 
the UN expert group on non-conventional 
energy sources. 


Status Of Some Solar Technologies 


{with technologies used) 
AGRICULTURE 
. irrigation pumping, 
using solar rankine, 
sterling engine, solar 
cells, bilges engine and 
windmills 
Drying 

(Solar collectors and 
chambers) 

Food stroage 
(SOlar refrigeration, 
solar cells, wind 
generators, biogas 
engine) 

PertiUser/tuel 

(Bioconversion) 

INDUSTRY 
Heating and cooling. 
(Collector, concentrator, 
Mkctivesuriace) 


Except windmills, others are 
expensive now. Require rad to 
improve materials, collection and 
storage problems.' 

Minor-boosting with drying to be 
extended to tea, tobacco, timber and 
ail kinds of foodgrains. 

Feasibility established and substantial 
r&d required to increase efficiency of 
performance of low-temperature 
devices. 

Works reasonably well. Studies to 
improve quality and quantity of gas 

Limited uses, for houses, hotelsand 
industry, rad for honeycomb' 
collectors, solar pond, concentrating 
collectors of refractive and reflective 
optics, mirror booster, vacuum tubes 


Process heat for 
industries 
(As above) ‘ 


Being used for low-pressure steam 
upto 12<PC temp, and in laundry, 
textile, dairy industries. Possible uses 
for milk pasteurisation, sterilisation, 
pharmaceutical and chemical 
industries. Hot water and hot air (say 
11(FC) systems and higher pressure 
steam are to be developed 


Power production Except; windmills, others are very 

(Solar Rankine, sterling expensive. 

engine, solar ceils, 

biogas engine and wind 

generator) 


Salt and marine 
chemicals 
(Salt and marine 
chemfcat* recovery 
technologies) ■ 


Being used extensively. Optimised 
design of salt forms forfeettetafejilf 
aotareiM^nesdedkiueefjliJMh 
dyes, effltteot|*poducti«aflf > 
mixerf-catt formarihe drifts 
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Water 

H. P. Garg 

F all the commercial uses of 
solar energy, heating water is 
the only one that is econo¬ 
mically viable. Solar water 
heaters find wide applications in large 
establishments like hotels, hostels and 
hospitals, industries such as textiles, 
paper and food processing, in homes, 
.isd even in heating swimming pools in 
winter. 

Work on solar water heaters has 
been in progress for nearly a century 
now. Over 30,000 solar heaters had 
been installed in the US by 1950 but as 
cheap energy from fossile fuels became 
readily available, their popularity began 
to decline. Rapid technical advances in 
the last 30 years have made solar water 
heating viable again, and the obvious 
benefits can no longer be overlooked 
where the climate is ideal, particularly 
when the energy shortage is getting 
' acute. Simple to construct, they need 
almost no running and maintenance 
cost, and are competitive with electric¬ 
al water heaters. And they can be fitted 
into existing houses. 

Initially, of course, a solar water 
heating system may cost four to six 
times higher than a system of the same 
capacity working on electricity, gas or 
other fuel, hut over four to six years 
this is more than offset by savings in 
the cost of operation and maintenance 

To heat water with solar energy, you 
need to trap and collect that energy and 
•'convert it into heat. For heating water, 
it is not economic to concentrate solar 
radiation because the mechanism re¬ 
quired to follow the Sun through Jhe 
year is complex and costly. Almost all 
solar water heaters are, therefore, 
based on flat-plate collectors—general¬ 
ly metallic or plastic plates (with tubes 
on them) which absorb the solar radia¬ 
tion and heat water or any other fluid 
flowing through the tubes. The plate is 
covered with transparent or translu¬ 
cent glass or plastic which helps retain 
heat by reducing heat losses from the 
plate; the cover lets in shortwave light 
radiations (0.2-2.5 micrometre 
wavelength) from the Sun but does 
vot allow the longwave (4-40 micro¬ 
metres) heat radiations reradiated 
from the absorber plate to pass through 


it, trapping them inside (the ‘green¬ 
house effect’). The plate may be 
polished or painted black or otherwise 
suitably treated to increase heat 
absorption and also insulated at the 
side and the black to reduce heat loss 
(see box on p.22). 

Many variations and sophisticated 
systems can be built on this. And much 
pioneering work has been done in the 
USA, the UK, Australia, South Africa, 
Israel and India. Depending on their 
applications, range of temperature and 
capacities, solar water heaters can be 
grouped into four: 

(1) Swimming pool heater where the 
temperature rise is very low and where 
a simple plastic collector can be used 
even without any cover and insulation. 

(2) Built-m-storage heater where the 
temperature ranges from 40°C to 60"C 
and where solar energy collection, 
water storage and water flow control 
functions are combined into a single 
unit. 

(3) Domestic heaters where the max¬ 
imum temperature required is no more 
than 80°C and the collector and storage 


functions are separated; the storage 
tank being placed higher than the 
heater, water circulates naturally hy 
the temperature difference between the 
cold and hot water. While this thermo¬ 
syphon system is largely self¬ 
controlling, its capacity is usually li¬ 
mited because of the rather weak 
thermal gradient. 

(4) Large heaters for community and 
industrial use where a large number of 
collector banks (Fig. 1) are used. We 
shall discuss each of these. 

Since a very large volume of water is 
to be heated in a swimming pool, 
heating with fossil fuels, natural gas or, 
electricity is very expensive and, in 
some countries, prohibited. Much heat 
is lost by evaporation from an open 
swimming pool which can be prevented 
if the water surface is covered by a thin 
transparent plastic sheet. In large 
swimming pools, a mechanical roller 
system may* be used to remove and 
replace the cover. A double-layer plas¬ 
tic cover with an air space between the 
layers is becoming popular abroad. 
Such covers raise the pool temperature 



Fig . 1 Fht-plete collectors 
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, by 5“C to 10“C. Since the temperature pool may be circulated through the rate storage tank. Simple and low in 

rise neded is very low, simple low-cost filter once about every 5 to 10 hours, cost, these heaters can provide hot 

.collectors (generally rubber or plastic Alternatively, the solar collector and water only during day. Among such 
panels) without any cover and the pool cover can be combined and heaters are the shallow solar pond 

insulation are also used. The collector floated on the water. Such floating water heater, built-in storage heater 

is placed between the filter and the heaters are now being marketed. and other low-cost heaters, 
pool. When there is enough sunshine, The shallow solar pond heater (Fig. 

the filtered pool water is circulated Built-in storage heaters 6 ) is essentially a pillow-like plasty- 

through the collector tubes where it is The collector in a built-in storage water bag, normally 4 to 15 cm deep, 

heated by solar radiation before it heater absorbs solar radiation as well as with transparent plastic at the top and 

returns to the pool. All the water in the stores hot water and there is no sepa- black plastic in the bottom; it may have 












Fig. 6 Same built-in Stonge water heelers: shallow solar pood (above, left) plastic pllhw 
water beater (above, right) and tilted water-heating tray with glass cover 



arrangement, a large funnel can be fixed 
at the top of the heater and connected 
to the inlet tube. Hot water can be 
taken out immediately by putting the 
same amount of cold water in the 
funnel. The water gets hottest, about 
50”C, around 5 pm and then starts 
cooling. Therefore, this type of solar 
water canot be used in the night. 

Hot water can be stored in the heater 
during night by covering the heater 
with about a 5-cm thick insulation 
blanket at around 5 pm till the next 
morning, or draining the entire hot 
water from the heater into a separate 
insulated hot water storage tank, or 
providing an insulated baffle pattle in 
the rectangular tank 
(a simple plate of some insulating 
material which divides the water tank 
and reduces heat losses from the lower 
side to the upper side) or providing a 
honeycomb structure (made up of spe¬ 
cially designed sheet of thin transpa¬ 
rent material such as glass or plastic) 
between the absorbing plate and the 
glass cover which reduces convection 
losses to the outside considerably. 
Built-in storage heaters are not 
generally preferred because they 
cannot provide hot water in the morn¬ 
ing and their temperature range is 
limited. 

So more than 90 per cent of the 
solar water heaters used around the 
world have aaparate collectors 
and storage tanfci. In a conventional 
domestic water heater, cold water from 


the feed cistern is passed into the 
collectors where it is heated by solar 
energy. The water then passes to the 
hot water cylinder which is heated by a 
boiler (solid, gas or oil-fired) or an 
electricheater. Generally, the heater is_ 
within the storage tank itself, thus 
saving one cylinder. A temperature 
sensor in the middle of the tank 
controls the temperature and activates 
the heater when necessary. In hot 
weather or tropical countries, auxiliary 
heating may not be required. 

Several designs of solar water heat¬ 
ing systems are possible, and no com¬ 
mon design can be recommended for 
use in all situations. Some of the solar 
water-heating systems are: direct natu¬ 
ral circulation thermosyphon system, 
indirect natural circulation thermo¬ 
syphon system, indirect forced circula¬ 


tion system, direct forced circulation 
system, single cylinder indirect forces' 
circulation system, and indirect system 
with air-heating collectors. Some of 
these are shown in Figs 7 and 8. 

Natural circulation systems 

In a natural circulation or thermo¬ 
syphon type heater, the storage tank is 
placed at a certain height (30 to 60 cm) 
related to the top of the collector to 
prevent reverse circulation during off- 
sunshine hours. In the morning, the sun 
heats the collectors, the hot water 
inside rises by natural convection and 
reaches the storage tank and the colder 
storage tank water leaves from its 
bottom and flows into the collectors. 
Thus water circulation is naturally and 
automatically established whenever 
there is enough sunshine, and stopped 


Component* of a water heater 


S OLAR water-heating systems con¬ 
sist of flat-plate collectors, storage 
tank, heat exchanger, automatic con¬ 
trols, and pumps, pipeworks, valves and 
fittings. 

The purpose of the collector is to 
absorb the radiant energy of the Sun and 
transfer this energy to the liquid flowing 
in it. There are a variety of flat-plate 
collectors but a tube-in-plate type col¬ 
lector is generally used; it may be 
metallic or plastic with single or double 
cover and selectively coated or ordinary 
black-painted, depending on the temper¬ 
ature of operation and climatic condi¬ 
tions. The absorber plate may be copper, 
aluminium, steel, stainless steel, plastic 
or galvanised iron, often plated, painted, 
or chemically treated. The tubes may be 
copper, aluminium, steel, stainless steel, 
plastic or galvanised iron, and the fluid 
may be water, air, water/glycol, anti- 
freexe mixtures, oils or silicone fluids. 

The storage tank (made of copper, 
steel, galvanised iron, aluminium, con¬ 
crete, plastic or even wood) stores the 


water heated during day for use when 
needed. The tank should be sized to hold 
between 1V4 and 2 days’supply of hot 
water. Electric or gas booster auxiliaiy 
heating arrangements are made; the 
thermostat should be in the middle of 
the tank, not in the bottom. 

As for water flow control systems, in 
thermosyphon-type heaters, where 
pumps are not used, there is no need of 
any control system. In a forced circula¬ 
tion or large solar water heater, a 
control is required whose primary pur¬ 
pose is to 'turn on’ the pump only when 
heat can be gained and 'turn off' when 
heat cannot or should not be collected. 
Several types of controls are proposed 
and used: time-switch control, tempera¬ 
ture or radiation-dependent control, dif¬ 
ferential control, proportional control, 
etc. Generally, an electronic differential 
controller is preferred which operates 
the pump at a predetermined tempera¬ 
ture difference between the hot water 
storage tank and collector outlet tem¬ 
perature. 
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i ig. 7 (right, top) Direct natural circula¬ 
tion or thermosyphon system of heaters. 
(Right, below) indirect natural circulation 
system 

Fig. 8 (Above, left) Direct forced circula¬ 
tion water heater and (right) indirect 
forced circulation heater. 

when it is insufficient. Such a natural 
circulation system may be direct or 
indirect. In a direct system, the potable 
or service water is directly circulated 
between the hot water storage tank and 
khe collectors; in an indirect system, a 
fluid (such as anti-freeze solution, air, 
distilled water, or a heat transfer oil) 
other than the potable or service water 
is circulated in the collectors. A heat 
exchanger transfers the heat to the 
fresh water in the storage tank. This 
protects the collectors from damage 
from freezing in very cold climates. In 
a forced circulation system, either 
direct or indirect, water is circulated by 
a pump. The main advantage of a 
forced circulation system is that the 
storage tank can be placed at a conve¬ 
nient location like in an attic or a 
bathroom. 

Collector orientation and tilt 

Collectors should always face the 
equator,- that is, true south in the 
northern hemisphere, such as in India 
and true north in the southern hemis¬ 
phere such as in Australia. Variations of 
20 degrees east or west of south (in the 
northern hemisphere) or north (in the 
southern hemisphere) are acceptable. 
If the heater is to be used in winter 
season, the collector tilt from the 
horizontal should be equal to the 
latitude (L) of the place plus 15 degrees 
.(L+15)“. For summer and year-round 
'{jse of hot water, the collector tilts can 
be approximately (L -15)° and 0.9°, 
respectively. A few degrees of variation 
in the tilt will not affect the perform¬ 



ance significantly, though. A square 
metre of collector area can heat 50-70 
litres of water upto 55"—60“C. 

Large solar water-heating systems 
can also be used for space heating and 
cooling in houses. Several such sys¬ 
tems are being used in the USA, 
Germany, Japan, etc. Here flat-plate 
collectors are used to heat water which 
delivers its heat, if sufficiently hot, 
directly to space either through radiant 
panels or iiquid-to-air heat exchangers. 
If the water is not hot enough, the 
auxiliary heaters and used. A more 
sophisticated but dependable system is 
the one which can supply hot water as* 
well as heat and cool the space as and 
when required. The Furukawa Electric 
Co., Japan, has developed such a 
system. 

In India, the direct natural circula¬ 
tion thermosyphon system as shown in 
Fig. 7 is used for domestic purposes. 
Here the hot water can be used for 
bathing, washing clothes and dishes, 
etc but not for cooking and other 
kitchen purposes, since it may be 
contaminated. Where hot water is to be 


used for kitchen purposes, indirect 
systems using heat exchangers such as 
shown in Fig. 8 are recommended. 

A domestic solar water heater of 150 
litres capacity, heating water upto 60°C 
with copper tube collector, costs 
around Rs. 4000. A 10,000-litre-per-day . 
industrial solar water heater, upto 
60°C, costs about Rs. 5.5 lakhs. The 
Government of India offers subsidies to 
encourage use of solar water heaters 
for domestic, industrial and agricultu¬ 
ral applications. 

But solar water heaters have not 
become popUlar for many reasons, the 4 
main being its high initial cost. The 
second reason may be due to the fact 
that hot water is required for bathing 
only during 2 to 3 months in winter 
and hence it becomes highly unecono¬ 
mical for domestic purposes. For in¬ 
dustrial applications, solar water heat¬ 
ing holds high promise since hot water 
is required throughout the year and an 
industry can afford to invest the 
large capital if the payback period is 4 
to 6 years. Recently a large number of 
industries have indeed shown interest 
in the installation of solar water¬ 
heating systems. Over 80 large solar 
heaters have been installed in India. 

However, the quality is generally 
very poor There is no ISI specifications 
for such systems; even the collectors, 
storage tanks, etc, are not standarised 
from the performance or cost point of 
view. The user finds it difficult to get a 
solar water heater. Generally, he is not 
aware of its availability, its working and 
other advantages and limitations. He is' 
also not quite sure that the systen^will 
work at all, as things stand today. □ 

Prof. Corg heads the Centre of Energy Studies, 
Indian Institute of Technology. New Delhi. He 
has been Involved with solar energy studies, 
particularly water healers, far nearly two de¬ 
cades. 
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Fig. I The National Physiol laboratory, 
New Delhi, was the pioneer In developing 
the focusing solar cooker. The paraboloid 
cooker (above) It had developed is made of 
aluminium sheet and anodised to protect 
against corrosion and to avoid loss of 
reflectivity. 

Fig. 2 (left) Hot box solar cookers with 
single reflector. The cooker takes about 2 
to 3 hours to cook various dishes. 

Fig. 3 (below) An improved solar oven, 
with 8 silvered glass mirror reflectors, 4 
square and 4 triangular (see Fig 4). It 
reaches high temperatures, 250 9 to 350°C, 
and food can be cooked m 25 to 75 


minutes. 


T is a simple tei hnology which has 
received much attention but has 
found no success Not yet anyway 
Much effott has been made in the 
last centurv to devtlop a solar cooker 
And where such cookers have been 
demonstrated as in India Morocco 
Mexico Haiti Mali and elsewheie 
they have been poorly accepted mostly 
outrightly i ejected Though there are 
over 10 models of solar cookers around 
the world today none could b< mass 
used 

Why is this so' The reasons are 
several—economic, social cultural and 
technical Most of the solar cookers are 
expensive and beyond the reach of a 
common man for whom it is meant 


Almost all conkers cannot cook food at 
night nor on cloudv davs Food has to 
be cooked outdoors The cooker takes 
very long to cook and can cook a few 
dishes only Finally cookers now avail¬ 
able are not dependable nor durable 
they cannot withstand rough handling 
and though requiring frequent 
maintenance cannot be repaired loc 
ally 

It these problems could be tackled 
solar cookers could come to be used 
widely Indeed properly designed and 
carefully introduced they represent a 
much needed appropriate technology 
for millions of people around the 
world For commercial fuels like coal, 
kerosene, electricity and gas cost m- 
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creasingly high or a r e just not avail¬ 
able; the over-exploitation of forests for 
firewood has caused extensive environ¬ 
mental damage (2000 million people 
are estimated to be short of fuelwood 
by the turn of this century, anyway). 

But the point is, one must know who 
S the intended user is, and look at 
technology development and adapta¬ 
tions from this perspective. Solar cook¬ 
ers are advocated for rural people who 
use firewood, agricultural waste and 
dried cowdung for cooking. These they 
get free, though at a great cost to the 
agricultural economy. Because of deep- 
rooted social habits and illiteracy, the 
practice will continue, unless the gov¬ 
ernment intervenes. And this is possible 
only if some alternative means are 
provided. 

^Types of solar cookers 

Solar cookers developed so far range 
from the simple hot box type to the 
sophisticated advanced hot plate type. 
These can be classified into three 
groups: hot box type, direct or focusing 
type, and the advanced type. 

The box cooker is a double-walled 
box made from locally available mate¬ 
rial such as wood, metal dried bricks, 
cardboard and bamboo mat with some 
cheap insulation like dried grass, hay, 
straw, sawdust, grain chaff and cotton 
at the bottom and the sides and a 
double glass cover at the top to retain 
heat inside the box (by the greenhouse 
effect). The inside of the box is black¬ 
ened to increase heat absorption and 
the cooker is placed in the open to 
receive solar radiation. The cooking 


vessel is kept inside the box. Generally, 
this type of cooker is used only for 
warming food but can sometimes be 
used for cooking food by boiling. 

The performance of this simple box 
cooker can be improved by using a 
reflector, a sheet of polished or electro¬ 
plated looking glass or aluminised plas¬ 
tic hinged to one side of the box, which 
reflects solar radiation into the cooker 
and enhances its energy input. Several 
reflectors, either collapsible or fixed, 
are used on all sides of the box for a 
solar oven (Fig. 3). Some box cookers 
are shown in Fig. 4. 

A typical box cooker is the single¬ 
reflector cooker now being popularised 
by the Government of India. It is a 
double-walled insulated metal box, the 
inside painted black (with boiler paint). 
A looking glass reflector is 
hinged to one side of the box and 
fitted into the lid; a slotted metal bar 
helps adjust the reflector angle accord¬ 
ing the Sun’s position. Four castor 
wheels at the bottom help rotate the 
box. And four cooking vessels, each 20 
cm in diameter and 8 cm in height, can 
he placed in the cooker. The tempera¬ 
ture inside the cooker reaches 100° C 
in winter and 125°C in summer 

In the focusing type solar cookers, a 
concentrator focuses solar radiation 
and this focused energy heats the 
cooking pot. The concentrator or re¬ 
flector may vary—a parabolic, umbrella- 
type or fresnel reflector or a spherical 
dish of aluminised plastic, silvered 
mirror, polished aluminium, etc. 
However, much heat is lost here be¬ 
cause of forced convection by the wind; 


and where the radiation is diffuse, such 
cookers are less efficient. Figure 5* 
shows some typical focusing cookers. 
The best-known is the Wisconsin cook¬ 
er developed at the solar energy labora¬ 
tory at the University of Wisconsin, 
USA. It uses a 1.2 m-diameter plastic 
reflector with an aluminised mylar 
polyster film; it can give an output of 
up to 400-500 watts at a solar radiation 
intensity of 1 kilowatt falling on the 
reflector. 

The parabolic cooker, first made in 
India, has an anodised aluminium re¬ 
flector, 1.1 m in diameter and with a 
focal length of 45 cm; it gives an output 
of about 400 watts. In the umbrella 
type cooker, the framework is similar 
to an umbrella frame, but covered with 
a metallised plastic film laminated to 
cloth; the diameter is approximately 
1.2 m, the focal length 60 cm and the 
output, again, about 400 watts. Focus¬ 
ing type cookers can also be made in 
the ground by making a spheroidal 
depression and then putting an alumi¬ 
nised plastic sheet as reflector. The 
cooking pot is placed at the focus with 
*he help of a tripod. In the fresnel 
reflector, in place of a single sheet of 
reflector, several strips are arranged 
to focus sunlight at a point. One 
could also use several small mirrors; 
this multifaced mirror cooker has been 
tried in Israel, using 12 concave glass 
mirrors, held together by circular 
rings. The cooker gave an output of 
about 560 watts. 

The advanced solar cookers over¬ 
come many of the technical prob- 
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Fig. 5 Some focusing cookert. They need sophisticated freqoentfy towudt the Sun. Strong winds affect their 
manufacturing facilities. They also need to be adjusted efficiency 




Fig. 6 Some advanced solar cookers In which food can be cooked away from when solar 
energy Is collected 



lems and limitations of the cookers 
discussed so far, though they cost high. 
In the advanced cooker, solar energy 
can be transferred away from where it 
is collected in the open, and even 
stored for later use. That means one 
can cook indoors and, with some cook¬ 
ers, even at night. Unlike in the other 
cookers, here water or any other heat 
transfer fluid is heated by solar energy 
in flat-plate collectors (see p. 19) or by 
linear parabolic concentrator?, and 
steam or the hot fluid is carried away 
and used separately to cook tood (Fig. 
6 ). 

A new solar energy storage concept, 
which promises to put solar heat vir¬ 
tually on tap for cooking, has been 
proposed by C. A. Hall. C. J. Swet and 
others of the USA. They seek to 
use ammomated salts (magnesium 
chloride and calcium chlorides) to 
store solar heat. A simple plastic lens 
concentrates the Suns heat outside in 
the open; when the chemical heat 


storage system (Fig. 7), where the salts 
are arranged in ,two separate beds, is 
exposed to this concentrated heat or 
charged, it absorbs and stores the heat, 
releasing it when needed at a tempera¬ 
ture of about 300°C. When the unit has 
been charged, it can be stored at some 
convenient place by closing a valve 
until heat is needed when the valve is 
opened. The unit can be thus charged 
and discharged several times, and sev¬ 
eral such units can be used in a family 
depending on need. 

During charging, concentrated heat 
supplied to the system drives ammonia 
from the high temperature salt bed of 
megnesium chloride (Mg CL,) to the 
low temperature bed of calcium chlor¬ 
ide (CaCy where it combines with the 
salt. When heat is required for cooking, 
the low temperature salt bed is slightly 
heated, releasing the ammonia which 
returns to the high temperature bed, 
reacts witb the salt, releasing heat at 
about 300°C. The cooker, however, is 


only at a conceptual stage, but appears 
to be very promising. 

The dismal Indian scene 

Solar cooker if properly studied and 
developed can save considerable ' 
amount of fuels like firewood, agricul¬ 
tural waste and cowdung in rural areas 
and coal, gas and electricity in the 
urban sector. The Department of Non- 
Conventional Energy Sources, of the 
Government of India, has been popu¬ 
larising the box type solar cooker with 
a single reflector. Depending on the 
dimensions and the materials used, 
this cooker costs Rs. 450 to Rs. 650. 
The Government of India offers a 
subsidy of Rs. 150 on each cooker for 
personal domestic use. And a few states 
like Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and Gujarat 
have also recently started giving a 
further subsidy of Rs. 150 on each 
cooker. It means that a buyer pays onlyr 

Continued on page 62 
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SOLAR DRIERS 


K.D. Mannan 

I N a farm in Ladowal near 
Ludhiana, the National Industrial 
Development Corporation uses a 
large solar drier to dry grains. At 
Rajahmundry in Andhra Pradesh, 
tobacco is cured using solar energy, 
with a supplementary heat source 
#ien there isn’t enough sunlight. 

Crops such as paddy, oilseeds and 
maize contain 20 to 35 per cent mois¬ 
ture which is not safe for storing. It 
causes moulds and other microflora to 
grow on foodgrains, rendering them 
harmful for use. For storing, the mois¬ 
ture content should be in the range of 
10 to 30 per cent. 


bacteria and also some loss if the 
products get wet in rain. And generally 
the product is not homogeneous, nor 
of high quality as drying conditions 
cannot be controlled. 

So when a product is required to be 
dried to certain specifications, it be¬ 
comes necessary to dry it under con¬ 
trolled conditions. Where drying condi¬ 
tions need not be so stringent, solar 
energy could be used—as in the case of 
most agricultural produce. The pro¬ 
duce is piled in a bin and sun-heated air 
is blown upwards from the bottom. 
Sometimes, the produce is heated 
directly by solar energy. Drying is 



vides the heat and gets progressive^ 
cooler as it passes through the pro¬ 
duce. Several factors affect this drying 
process (see box on p. 78), the most 
important being the relative humidity 
of the drying air. The drying air tem¬ 
perature is also important; it must be 
below a certain maximum depending 
on the crop and its intended use. For 
produce to be used as seed, the temper¬ 
ature should be lower (between 45*C 
and 60°C, depending on the crop and 
the initial moisture content of the 
crop) than when the crop is to be used 
as food or feed. 

There are two types of driers: natural 



Grains, fruits, vegetables, tea leaves, 
tobacco, coffee, cocoa, fish, timber, etc 
k have, therefore, been traditionally sun- 
1 dried. Products are normally spread on 
ground or hung from chords and 
exposed to sun. Though it reduces 
moisture to safe storage levels, there 
are some drawbacks in this method— 
contamination by dirt, insects and 


Fig. 3 Bask fypn of tolar air baatm 

.V . . 


faster and the product superior in 
quality compared to open sun-drying. 

How is this done? To go a bit into the 
basics, drying is a heat and mass 
transfer process, where liquid water 
from the surface and from inside the 
grains is vaporised, mixed with the 
drying air and the vapour-air mixture- 
removed. The drying air pro¬ 


convection driers and forced flow 
driers. In the natural convection or 
cabinet drier, the produce receives 
solar energy directly and air is circu¬ 
lated by natural convection. It is a 
glass/plastic-covered box, usually with 
one or two transparent covers, a black¬ 
ened interior surface and an insulated 
bottom (Fig.l). Holes are drilled 
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through the base and upper sections of 
the side and rear walls to induce air 
flow. The produce to be dried is placed 
on perforated drying trays. 

As solar energy passing through the 
transparent cover is absorbed by the 
produce and the interior of the drier, 
the air temperature in the drier rises 
and the heated air moves up and leaves 
the drier through the holes in the 
sides. Fresh air enters the drier 
through the holes in the bottom, gets 
heated, removes moisture from the 
produce and again goes out of the 
drier. This process continues till the 
interior of the drier is hotter than the 
surroundings. The air temperature in 
the drier rises sufficiently high, from 
20°C to 40°C above ambient, depending 
on the solar intensity. 

Since the air flow rate caused by 
natural convection is rather low, 
drying takes long and such a system is 
not suitable for largescale drying But 
the advantage is that it does not need 
any other source of energy (electrical 
or mechanical). Simple in design, these 
driers can be fabricated easily by village 
artisans. 

In a forced flow drier, air heated in a 
solar air heater is forced into the drying 
chamber with the help of a blower. It 
has been used to dry cereals, oilseeds, 
cowpcas, timber, etc. 

A typical forced flow solar drier (Fig. 

2) has an array of flat-plate collectors 
(commonly known as solar air heaters) 
for heating air, a drying chamber or bin 
with a perforated floor, a blower with 
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solar drier 


an electric motor/engine and a duct 
system connecting the collectors, the 
blower and the drying chamber. The 
flat-plate collector consists of an insu¬ 
lated solar energy absorber and an 
arrangement to blow air across or 
along the absorber. The collector sur¬ 
face receiving solar energy is gener¬ 
ally covered with one or more transpa¬ 
rent covers (glass or plastics) and is 
insulated on all other sider. The collec¬ 
tors are placed fa mg south in the 
northern hemisphere and is appropri¬ 
ately tilted. 

Several designs have been worked 
out and they differ on the basis of: (i) 
the shape and type of materials used as 
solar energy absorbers, for example, 
corrugated sheets, mild steel flat sheet, 
blackened glass strips, iron stones and 
pebbles; (li) the number of transparent 
covers used; and (iii) the type of air 


4 


flow configurations (the three basic 
types are shown in Pig. 3). The per¬ 
formance of the solar air heater de¬ 
pends on the intensity of solar radia¬ 
tion, the orientation of the collector, 
air flow rates, the number of transpa¬ 
rent covers, the type of absorber and 
the temperature level at which heat #' 
being collected. 

In many forced flow solar driers, the 
roof of the grain storage building itself 
has been used to collect solar energy. 

In one such system, blackened corru¬ 
gated sheet metal was used for the roof 
under which a plywood air duct was 
provided to draw air by means of a 
circulating fan; the heated air was 
forced through the perforated floor. A 
plastic or glass cover over the roof 
improved solar energy collection 
whenever a temperature rise of 8“C or ,, 
above was desired. > 

Drying vegetables and fruits has 
been tried out in several places in 
India—the Indian Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, Kanpur, Annamalai University, 
Tamil Nadu, Central Arid Zone Re¬ 
search Institute, Jodhpur, UT, Kharag¬ 
pur, Punjab Agricultural University 
(pau), Ludhiana, Tamil Nadu Agricultu¬ 
ral University, Coimbatore, Rice Re¬ 
search Institute, Cuttack among them. 
Most of them have used simple cabinet 
driers which have a drying capacity of 
1.5 kg per square metre per day on 
sunny days. 

Some innovative work on the design 
of direct driers has been reported from 
PAU, Ludhiana, where a multi-rack 
natural convection drier (Fig. 4) has 
been developed and extensively tested. 
Instead of keeping the produce to be 
dried at one level, here it is spread on 
many levels so that the drying air after 
passing through the produce at one 
level gets heated and passes through a 
second layer, drying it, and then get¬ 
ting heated again, passes through yet 
another layer. Nearly 6 kg of vegetable/ 
fruits can be dried per square metre in 
two days. 

Studies have also been carried out at . 
the ht, Delhi, on another design (Pig. 

5), where the air gets heated at one end 
Continued on page & 
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TUBERCULOSIS: 
THE KILLER TAMED 



Sputum cup with a closed lid. InsetiKoch’s bacillus highly magnified 


Good evening , Doctor. 

Good evening. What can I do for you? 
Doctor , / have fever , a cough and chest 
pain. My appetite has suffered and 1 have 
lost weight. / have a/so noticed blood in my 
saliva. Aren’t these symptoms of tubercu - 
I Awitf 

Now relax. 1 can only answer your questions 
after I have examined you. But don’t worry. 
Modem treatment can cure tuberculosis in 
a vast majority of patients and to is no more 
a killer. Besides, the symptoms you describe 
are also seen in other lung diseases 


But no one in my family has ever had 
tuberculosis... 

Let me explain. Tuberculosis is not a 
hereditary disease. It is i bacterial infection 
caused by Koch’s bacillus (after Sir Robert 
Koch who discovered the microbe), Myco¬ 
bacterium tuberculosis, to can be ’caught' 
by inhaling these bacilli, which are expelled 
in the sputum of people who are ’open’ 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Once the tubercle bacilli enter the lungs, 
they spread and cause inflammation of the 
lungs. The lung tissue is literally eaten up 
and a ’cavity' or hole forms. Inside the 


’cavity’, bacilli multiply rapidly and the 
person develops what is called an ’open’ 
case of tuberculosis. When an ’open* case of 
TO coughs, he throws out a blast of bacilli, 
infecting others who come in contact witt» 
him. 

Can tuberculosis spread to other parts of 
the body? 

Tuberculosis can affect any tissue of th$^ 
body, except the nails and hair, but the 
lungs are the most commonly infected, to 
of the lungs is called pulmonary tuberculo¬ 
sis; other types of tuberculosis are compara¬ 
tively rare. 

Doctor is it true that tuberculosis ’caught’ 
in childhood can later develop into an 
infection in adulthood? 

Yes. In India we have a large number of 
tuberculosis patients. This is a ’pool’ of 
infection. At any time we have about five 
million active cases in the country. Because 
of this, any one can catch the infection in 
early childhood. The bacilli enter the child’s 
lungs by inhalation and cause a patch of 
pneumonia called a ’primary focus’. The 
glands draining the area also get ir »fected, 
causing a ’primary complex’. 

If a child has pneumonia , does it also imply 
TB? 

Pneumonia is an infection of the lungs 
caused by bacteria, viruses or other diseases 
like cancer. But infection by tuberculosis 
bacteria do not always result in the disease. 

If the child has good resistance, that is, the 
capacity to fight infection, then he recovers 
temporarily. But the tubercle bacilli get 
locked in the body and attack the person 
later on in adulthood when his resistance is 
low. 

Doctor, what precautions should be taken 
to protect children from the disease? 
Because of the heavy ’pool’ of infection, it is 
difficult to avoid it. So early diagnosis, 
effective treatment, and building up the 
child's resistance, are the best course of 
action. 

How do you diagnose tb? 

Diagnosis involves analysing the symptoms 
first. In children, there may be prolonged 
fever, a hacking cough, loss of appetite, 
failure to gain weight and repeated respira¬ 
tory infections and diarrhoea. In adults, 
fever, cough, chest pain, blood in the 
sputum and joss of weight are the give 
away. 

Doctor , last year my doctor did a tb skin 
test for my baby. What exactly is it? 

It is the tuberculin test. We inject a 
suspension of tubercle bacilli into the skin 
of the forearm, and watch the reaction after 
48 hours. If the person is infected with TO, 
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the site of infection swells like the sting of a 
bee. We measure the diameter of this raised 
portion or “induration”, and if it is more 
than 10 mms. the test is positive. 
Doctor, does a positive test indicate tb? 
No. It only means that the person is 
infected. To check for the disease, we take a 
chest x-ray in children and a sputum 
•jmination and x-ray in adults. 
ifut doctor, my other child was given the 
bcc vaccination at birth and her test was 
positive . What does this mean? 

The bcc is an artificial infection with 
tubercle bacilli whose disease causing pow¬ 
er is reduced and whose immunising power 
is increased. After a bcc .the tuberculin test 
can be positive with the swelling extending 
upto 12 mms. 

Doctor, what blood tests are done? 

We test blood for anaemia, infections asso¬ 
ciated with other organisms and m elderly 
persons for diabetes, k s.r (erythrocyte 
sedimentation rate or the rate at which red 
^ blood cells settle down under fixed condi- 
* tions) was done in the past but not any 
more, as this test is not specific. 

Doctor, what is the typical picture in chest 
\-rays ? 

In children one finds enlarged glands by the 
side of trachea (wind pipe) or near the 
hilum (an opening in the lung tissue, 
through which blood vessels or air passages 
pass), in adults, tb mainly affects the upper 
parts of the lungs. Nodular opacities or 
infiltration develop initially. Later on, cavi¬ 
ties along with linear shadows called fibro¬ 
sis occur. As the disease progresses, des¬ 
truction and or shrinkage occurs. 

) Doctor, if the sputum does not show any 
bacilli, does it mean that the person does 
not have tb 3 

No. A positive sputum test confirms the 
diagnosis and also shows that the person is 
infectious to others, but a negative sputum 
test does not m^n. tuberculosis is absent. 
If the sputum test is negative by a stained 
smear examination, then we culture the 
sputum smear on a special medium to see if 
organisms grow. Finally we inject a guinea- 
pig with sputum and then kill it to find out 
if it develops tb 
Doctor, how do you treat tb’ 

Before we start treatment, we have to make 
sure whether the disease is active or healed. 
tb, though healed, may show calcified spots 
on the chest x-ray. This needs no treat¬ 
ment. Once active tb is confirmed, treat- 
^ment consists of proper, prolonged, unin¬ 
terrupted treatment with anti-TB drugs, a 
well balanced diet, with adequate proteins, 



Norma! chest X-ray (left). X-ray of a tuberculosis patient, showing Infiltration of 
tubercle bacilli causing cavities and opacities (Right) 


vitamins and minerals, the correction of 
anaemia, control of diabetes and ultimately 
surgery, depending on the seriousness of 
the case. 

Does a change of climate help a tb patient ? 
A change of climate was advised in the past 
when anti-TB drugs were not yet discovered, 
but now hawa has been replaced by dawa. 
Doctor, what are the drugs used? 

There are 10 different drugs having anti-TB 
action. They are streptomycin, isinicotmic 
acid hydrazide, para-amino salycihc acid, 
thiacetazone. ethambutol, pyrazinamide, 
morphizinamide, ethionamide, kanamycin, 
and the most powerful, rifampicin. 
Doctor, 1 hear a number of drugs are used 
at the same time, are they necessary? 
Yes, tb germs have a tendency to develop 
resistance to the drugs if used alone, hence 
we prescribe a combination of drugs. There 
are two types of drugs. Those which kill the 
tubercle bacilli which are known as bacter¬ 
icidal drugs and those which just stop the 
further growth and immobilise them. These 
are called bacteriostatic drugs. Rifampicin, 
inah. pyrazinamide and ethambutol are 
“cidal” while others are “static" 

Doctor, if the drugs have to be taken tor a 
long time do they have any side-effects? 
Yes, there are minimal side effects but most 
of them disappear when patients stop taking 
the drug. Strepto has a toxic effect on the 
hearing and the kidneys Rifampicin, inah, 
ethionamide and pyrazinamide affect the 
liver. Ethambutol has an effect on the 
vision. But these side effects are uncommon. 
How long does the treatment last* 
tb is a chronic and relapsing disease, so all 
bacilli must be destroyed leaving no re¬ 
sidual bacteria Treatment is continued for 
18 to 24 months or even longer. But many 
patients discontinue the treatment in be¬ 
tween. These patients run the risk of 
harbouring resistant strains of the organ¬ 
ism and when they infect other people the 
drugs are ineffective even for them. 

Can’t you cut-short the treatment 7 
Yes, now one can. Rifampicin treatment can 
reduce the time span to 9-12 months. This 
is called short term chemotherapy. 


Doctor, is the treatment costly? 

Well, once you catch a disease, you have to 
treat it properly and cost becomes a secon¬ 
dary consideration. Moreover tb drugs are 
supplied free by government institutions, 
municipal clinics and hospitals, the TB 
Association clinics and many other volun¬ 
tary organisations. No one should cite cosf 
as an excuse for not completing the treat¬ 
ment. It is very important to take the 
treatment without interruption, for the 
prescribed period and not to forget proper 
check ups, a balanced high protein diet and 
plenty of rest. 

What about furgery? 

After the drug treatment is completed, the 
residual disease should be removed by an 
operation on the lungs, to prevent future 
relapses. 

What about life after tb> 

We cure TB but after effects tend to diminish 
the capacity of the lungs to function 
normally. The main function of the lungs is 
oxygenation and oxygen is required every 
second. So after complete treatment, one 
should guard against respiratory infections, 
avoid smoking, alcohol intake and do regu¬ 
lar breathing exercises. 

Doctor, can a person marry after recovering 
from tb? 

Certainly. But in a woman, pregnancy 
should be delayed for at least one year after 
the cure is complete. If she gets pregnant, 
she should be under close observation. 
What happens if a pregnant woman gets tb! 
That depends on the stage of rB and the 
period of pregnancy If rn can be control¬ 
led, the pregnancy may he allowed to 
continue, but if it is advanced, an abortion 
is advised. 

Doctoi. can a tuberculous mother breast¬ 
feed her babv'' 

The mother s sputum must be negative, to 
ensure that the infection does not pass 
through the milk. But even then, the close 
contact during breast-feeding can carry the 
infection to the baby. With proper precau¬ 
tions. however, breast-feeding is allowed. 
Continued on page 39 
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SCIENCE ACADEMY 
MEDALS 
FOR 
YOUNG 
SCIENTISTS 

1985 

Instituted by the Indian National Science 
Academy in 1974 these medals are awarded 
annually in recognition of outstanding work of 
scientists below the age of 32 (as reckoned on 
31st December preceding the year of award). 

Only those born on or after January 1,1953 are 
eligible for consideration in 1985. The work done 
in India by the nominee will be taken into 
consideration for the award. 

With the medal there is a cash award of Rs. 5000. 
In addition, the recipient is considered for a 
research grant by the Academy and also given 
preferencial consideration under Travel grant 
scheme for attending international conferences. 

Nominations for the awards for 1985 may be 
made by Fellows of the Academy, established 
scientific societies of all India character, 
University faculties and departments, or 
research institutions. 

The last date for the receipt of nominations in the 
Academy is November 15,1984. 

Nominations received in previous year(s) will not 
be carried forward. 

Nomination forms can be obtained from the 
Indian Nations) Science Academy, Bahadur Shah 
Zafar NJarg, New Delhi-110002 by sending a self 
addressed envelope of 28 cm x 12 cm size. 





require a 

SCIENCE WRITER 

for their Corporate Relations 
Department 

THE JOB: 

Mainly involves reporting and 
writing for Medical Times, a 
monthly newspaper for doctors 
established in 1971. The selected 
candidate will be expected to 
cover medical meetings in and 
outside Bombay, and to 
summarise from medical journals 
as well as research papers. In 
addition, there will be production 
responsibilities including proof¬ 
reading and page fay-out. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Candidates should be science 
graduates, with a degree or 
diploma in journalism and at least 
two years' writing experience on a 
science or health magazine. Free¬ 
lance writers specialising in 
science matters may also apply. 
Knowledge of print production is 
essential. 

Age: 25-30 years 

This is an appointment in the 
management cadre, and carries an 
attractive salary and perquisites. 
Candidates should apply within 10 
days, enclosing bio-data and 
passport-size photograph, to: 

Manager, Personnel 
Sandoz (India) Limited 
Sandoz House 
Dr. A.B. Road, Worli 
Bombay 400 018 

Please write "Science Writer" on the 
envelope. 
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EXCITING CALCULATOR] 
KEYBOARD 


W ORKING with a calculator can be 
exciting when you discover that the 
numbers on the keyboard follow certain 
properties. The keyboard configuration is as 
follows: 

7 8 9 

4 5 6 

1 2 3 


a counter example for this interesting 
property from any of the readers is wel¬ 
come. 

R. Satyananpan 

Mr. Satyanarayan is a student m Bombay. 
Calculus and Number Theory are his favourite 
subjects. 


A 


m 


i 




A versatile magic square 


,JP rom the keyboard, we have, 123 + 654 
+ 789 + 987 + 456 + 321 
= 147 + 852 + 369 + 963 + 258 + 741 = 
3330 

Let us call this an SxS property (the 
method of addition follows an S). The 
second property of the above configuration 
is 147 + 753 + 369 + 963 + 357 + 741 
= 789 + 951 + 123 + 321 + 159 + 987 - 
3330 

We can call this a ZxZ property (the 
method of addition follows a Z). The 
property is not restricted to these numbers 
above. It is also true for any 3x3 configura¬ 
tion of single, double... upto n digit num- 
^ bers, that is. 


n+6 

n+7 

n+8 

n+3 

n+4 

n+5 

n 

n+1 

n+2 

For example, let us take the following 
digit numbers: 

72 

73 

74 

69 

70 

71 

66 

67 

68 


We see that 666768 + 717069 + 727374 
+ 747372 + 697071 + 686766 = 666972 + 
737067 + 687174 + 747168 + 677073 + 
726966 = 4242420 (SxS property). Also 
666972 + 727068 + 687174 + 747168 + 
4 687072 + 726966 * 727374 + 747066 + 
666768 + 686766 + 667074 + 747372 = 
4242420 

Take an example of 3-digit numbers: 


112 

113 

114 

. 

109 

110 

111 


106 

107 

108 



The sums are equal to 660660660. 

The sums obtained, as we can see^are very 
well patterned. In fact, the pattern unit is of 
length 1 digit for the 1-digit sum (3330), of 
length 2-digit (42 42 420) for a 2-digit sum 
and of length 3-digit (660 660 660) for a 
3-digit sum. The pattern unit is 4-digit long 
for a 4-digit sum. Take for example: 


1271 

1272 

1273 

1268 

1269 

1270 

1265 

1266 

1267 


T The sum comes to 7614 7614 7C11 
So the question is whether it is n-digit 
long for a n-digit sum. An answer to this or 


T HE magic square formed by 1089 and its 
multiples (Fig. 1) is a versatile one. Its 
magic constant is 16,335. What is versatile 
about this square is that it retains the magic 
instant when some digits are deleted from 
all the nine four-digit numbers occupying 
its cells. For example, if the first three digits 
be deleted from all the numbers then the 
resulting square is magic having a constant 
of 15. By deleting the last three digits, 
similarly, a magic square of constant 15 is 
obtained. By deleting all except the second 
or the third digits, magic squares of con¬ 
stant 12 are produced. 

When the last two digits are deleted from 
all the four-digit numbers, a magic square 


having a constant of 162 is obtained. 
Similarly, by deleting the first two digits 
there results a magic square of constant ' 
135. Deleting the middle two digits from all 
the numbers generates a magic square of 
constant 165. Deletion of the extreme digits, 
from all the numbers likewise leads to a 
magic square of constant 132. With three 
digits four different magic squares are ' 
possible. These squares have magic con¬ 
stants of 1632,1635 1635 and 1335 respec¬ 
tively (Fig. 2-5). 

P. K. Mukheijee 

Dr Mukherjee is a lecturer in Physics at 
Deshbandhu College, New Delhi 


8712 

1089 

6534 

871 

108 

653 

872 

109 

654 

812 

189 

634 


712 

089 

534 

3267 

5445 

7623 

326 

544 

762 

327 

545 

763 

367 

545 

723 


267 

445 

623 

4356 

9801 

2178 

435 

980 | 

217 

436 

981 

218 

456 

901 

278 


356 

801 

178 
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GROWTH FACTOR RECEPTOR 
IN A NEW DOMAIN? 

< ’ 


G ROWTH is the fundamental fea¬ 
ture of life. Every individual starts 
life as a single cell which under¬ 
goes numerous cell divisions to 
Inform a multicellular organism. The under- 
H standing of the complexities of normal 
Lv growth is a challenge to ail cell biologists. 
Vf' For a long time now it has been known that 
^ hormones regulate growth of specific tis- 
" sues. To these have been added other 
growth promoting substances, known as 
' growth factors. One of the first growth 
• factors to be identified was Nerve Growth 
F&ctor (NGF) by Rita Levi-Montalcini in 
1951. The ngf stimulates sympathetic gang¬ 
lia and nerve cells to divide in chick 
embryos and in new bom mice, but not in 
. adult animals. 

Thus, there must be other factors which 
are involved in controlling normal develop- 
. ment. Growth factors may also be required 
for regulating proliferation of cell types 
with a rapid turnover, as well as in wound 
healing and regenerating tissues. During 
the last decade, a host of growth factors 
have been isolated and characterised. And, 
we know now that they are low molecular 
weight polypeptides and act on the cells 
through specific receptors which are situ¬ 
ated on the cell surface. 

During studies with ngf in 1962 Stanley 
Cohen, working with R. Levi-Montalcini, 
accidentally discovered another growth fac¬ 
tor called Epidermal Growth Factor (ECF). 
Crude extract of mouse salivary gland, 
which is a rich source of ngf was injected 
into new-born mice to study the effect of 
NGF on the nervous system. To the surprise 
of the investigators, in addition to the 
growth of sympathetic nerve cells and 
1 ganglia, the treated mice opened their eyes 
! earlier than the control mice. Precocious 
1 eruption of teeth was also observed. Histo- 
i logical studies indicated these two effects to 

c 



ECF receptors on human cells labeled by 
fluorescent antibodies and visible as bright 
regions 


be due to an overall thickening of the 
epidermis. This led to the discovery of egf, 
which is present along with ngf in large 
quantities in mouse salivary glands. 

Egf is a potent mitogen for cells of 
epidermal as well as mesodermal origin. 
Like other growth factors, it acts through 
specific receptors situated on the cell mem¬ 
brane. egf binds to its cellular receptor and 
within minutes the ECF-receptor complex 
is removed from the cell surface by a 
process of internalisation. This sets into 
motion a chain of reactions which finally 
result in dna synthesis and cell division. It is 
not yet clear whether the growth factor 
itself carries the information for the cell to 
divide or whether the signal resides in the 
receptor. 

The egf receptor has now been purified 
and well characterised. It is a high molecu¬ 
lar weight glycoprotein situated in the 
membrane and associated with protein 
kinase activity which has a specificity for 


Virus foot-prints in human breast cancer 


I N INDIA cancer of the breast is one of 
the most common cancers in women, 
preceded only by the cancer of uterine 
cervix. Cancer, as such, is yet an 
enigma, and hence it is appropriate that 
recent trends in cancer research focus on 
its causes (etiology). In the past decade and 
a half, the role of virus in the etiology of 
breast cancer has been studied intensively. 
This is partly due to the advances in the 
understanding of the mode of replication of 
the viruses, and the molecular events 
leading to their involvement in neoplastic 
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transformation. The most promising line of 
research in this respect has been the use of 
elegant animal tumo’.r models, particularly 
of mammary tumours. In certain strains of 
mice, breast cancers can be transmitted 
from mothers to daughters. Analysis of the 
milk of these strains of mice, showed the 
presence of virus particles, referred to as 
Bittner virus or Mouse Mammary Tumour 
Virus (MMTV' 

Mmtv is a retrovirus. A retrovirus is a rna 
tumour virus, in contrast to the dna 
tumour viruses. It has a characteristic 


phosphorylating tyrosine. Similar findings 
have been reported for receptors of other 
growth factors and several viral transform¬ 
ing proteins. It has been suggested by some 
authors that protein kinase could sti¬ 
mulate growth by usurping a cellular 
growth control pathway which uses tyro¬ 
sine phosphorylation. 

A recent paper in Nature (309 270) fa: 
Mroczkowski, Mosig and Cohen, suggest 
that the egf receptor is associated with an 
endonuclease which acts directly on dna 
and brings about a change in its structure. 
The highly purified egf receptor prepara¬ 
tion can actively nick double-stranded cir¬ 
cular dna in the presence of atp. This 
activity is similar to that of an enzyme, dna 
topoisomerase II which catalyses topolo¬ 
gical rearrangements of dna —an important 
step in regulation of transcription an* 
replication. The authors, however, do not 
rule out the possibility of the highly puri¬ 
fied egf receptor preparation being con¬ 
taminated with trace amounts of the en¬ 
donuclease. 

The products of oncogenes (genes acti¬ 
vated in cancerous cells and not in normal 
cells) seem to share some properties with 
the egf receptor. The product of the trans¬ 
forming gene of Rous Sarcoma Virus, 
pp60", has the kinase activity and now it 
has been shown to have the endonuclease 
activity as well. Are oncogene products then 
related to the growth factor receptor? Do 
they also act directly on the dna and 
stimulate cells to divide? A clue to how ceils 
are stimulated to divide may help in arrest¬ 
ing cancer which Is nothing but uncontrol¬ 
led growth of cells. 

R. Mulherlar 

Dr. Mulherkar is with the Cell and Developmen¬ 
tal Pathology Department of the Cancer Re¬ 
search Institute, Patel, Bombay . 


architecture with an eccentric nucleus and 
prominent spikes on its membrane, called a 
typical ‘B* type particle. The mmtv has a high 
molecular weight 70S rna genome, and 
replicates through a dna intermediate. The 
dna copy of the rna tumour virus is called 
the proviral dna The provirus is formed 
from this rna tumour virus by the reverse 
transcriptase enzyme, which is an integral 
part of the mmtv. Interestingly, mmtv is 
known to be present ubiquitously in normal 
tissues. It is either an endogenous virus 
transmitted vertically through the gametes 




i Tf-'V 


of the species, or an exogenous virus 
transmitted via milk. 

Although, mmtv is one of the principal 
causative agents in the development of 
mouse mammary tumours, the incidence 
and progression of the disease is multifacto¬ 
rial. Other parameters influencing the ten¬ 
dency to form mammary tumours include 
genetic background and hormonal sta¬ 
tus of animals. The mammary tumours are 
initially, often hormone-dependent, de¬ 
veloping during pregnancies, and regres¬ 
sing partially or completely between pre¬ 
gnancies. Eventually, the tumour becomes 
autonomous, growing independent of the 
hormonal status of the animal. However, 
the number of pregnancies required to 
establish hormone independence is often 
variable. 

Recently, G. Peters, A. E. Lee and C. 
Dickson (Nature 309 273) have shown that 
in some recurring pregnancy-dependent 
mammary tumours, additional provirus in¬ 
tegration within a certain region in host 
dna occurs at the earliest appearance of the 
tumour. This region has now been identi¬ 
fied on mouse chromosome 7. and termed 



as mt-2. The proviral integration may 
activate specific cellular genes, including a 
putative oncogene. Cellular oncogenes are 
genes which may serve to initiate the 
genesis of tumours and sustain the final 
neoplastic phenotype. They are not 
tumourigenic in their native state. Howev¬ 
er, integration of retroviral dna into host 


chromosome may activate them to initiate ! i 
tumourigenesis. Hence, the additional \ 
mmtv proviral integration may then repre- | 
sent an important step in the development ] 
of neoplasia. \ 

The ultimate goal of experimental onco¬ 
logists is to extrapolate the data gathered t 
from the laboratory to the human situation. 1 
In this connection, mmtv studies in mouse : 
tumour, models are of immense value* ; 
There have been reports showing presence ' 
of mammary tumour virus-like particles in 
electron micrographs, from human milk. > 
These findings are further substantiated by 
the presence of the 70S RNA, reverse trans¬ 
criptase enzyme and immunological cross j 
reactivities with the mouse mmtv. Thus, 2 
there is evidence of specific footprints of them 
virus in human breast cancer. Furthers 
studies using mouse mammary tumour^ 
models may provide useful leads to unravel ] 
the complexities of human breast cancer. .. 

Dhananjaya Saranath 

Dr. (Mrs) Saranath is with the Immunology 
Division of the Cancer Research Institute, Rare!, 
Bombay. 


Musical genes 

■ m MHAT has genetic engineering and 
■Hff music got in common? Well, you 
wmwm could trust the Japanese to come 
W up with an original correlation 
between the two. Two Japanese scientists 
Kenshi Hayashi and Nobuno Munakata of 
the Biochemistry Division and Radiobiology 
Division, National Cancer Centre Research 
Institute, Tokyo, Japan, in a letter to a 
recent edition of Nature (310 96) have 
proposed an acoustic method for handling 
nucleotide sequences. 

The justification for such a method is 
sought in the enormous amount of base 


sequence data that is constantly accumulat¬ 
ing with rapid advances in gene cloning and 
dna sequening techniques. In several cases, 
the initial data, read from autoradiograms 
of sequencing gels, are either handwritten 
or typed out to be later transferred to a 
computer through keyboards. Dealing with 
hundreds and thousands of meaningless A, 
T, G and C sequences, standing for the four 
nucleotides adenine, thymine, guanine and 
cytosine is tedious and boring. Chances of 
making mistakes while transcribing from 
handwritten/typed pages to computers are 
also high and needs constant checking and 
rechecking. No wonder the Japanese’s 
musical scale is already arousing consider¬ 


able interest in those working on nuclear 
sequences. 

Let’s try to understand the acoustic 
method. The Japanese "chose a tone range 
of a fifth since this occurs in daily speech. 
Avoiding a half-tone, three possible 
arrangements can be considered; bottom- 
heavy (do, re, mi. sol), symmetrical (re, mi, 
sol, la) and top heavy (mi, sol. la, si)." They 
picked up the second one as the symmetry 
can be explored in future use Then the 
pitch-to-base assignment is "re" for G, "mi" 
for C, “sol" for T and “la" for A. 

Using this system, the Japanese found 
that "G + C-rich sequences are low-Veyed, 
while thermally less stable A + T-nch 
sequences are high-keyed Purine clusters, 
which tend to distort dna structure, are 
leaping and unsettled, while 
pyrimidine clusters arc even and placid. 
Sequence-melodies can then be trans¬ 
cribed in a two-line score, which is an 
abridged version of the five-lined score 
(taking out the uppc* three lines." 

The advantages of this method are ob- 
* vious- -sequences can be easily recognised 
3 and memorised and a computer equipped 
5 with a sound-generating system can even 
£ sing back the sequences to enable confirma- 
§ tion by ear I,ast, but not the least, will it 
3 not be fun decoding the mysteries of life 
1 from singing computer* □ 
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THE BEGINNING OF‘THE END OP CANCER 

Sushi Ikumar G. Devare 



fHAT causes cancer’ The 
question continues to per¬ 
plex scientists. What is sur¬ 
prising is that it is only a 
single cell which defies the whole body 
..mechanism. This cell, for some reasons 
Still not known, refuses to obey the 
laws of normal cell division and arro¬ 
gantly continues multiplying. The re- 
' suit being cancer—a dreadful disease. 

What triggers the cell to behave 
abnormally? What causes the normal 
cell division to go haywire? Answers to 
I these and other related questions are 
rnot yet clear, though recently, scien¬ 
tists have made important break- 
Bhroughs leading to a better under¬ 
standing of these questions. One such 
I approach which is being considered by 
' the scientists is that, in the presence of 
oncogenes (cancer genes), cells manu¬ 
facture abnormal protein(s) which 
cause the malignant cell growth. It is 
intriguing that one such protein hav¬ 
ing a similar structure as the platelet 
derived growth factor (pdgf, released by 
platelets present in blood during the 
wound healing process), has been iden¬ 
tified to cause malignancy. 

Before going into the details of POCK, 
let us start from the beginning. The 
year was 1910, when Peyton Rous at 
Rockefeller University, New York, first 
demonstrated that a virus was causa¬ 
tive for tumours in chicken Discovery 
of “Rous Sarcoma" virus and its role in 
tumour induction was largely responsi¬ 
ble for his Nobel Prize in 1966. 

We have come a long way since the 
< discovery of Rous sarcoma virus. More 
than seven decades later, researchers 
have finally begun to understand the 
molecular basis of tumourogenesis— 
how tumour virus converts normal 
cells into malignant cells. The emerg¬ 
ence of recombinant dna technology 
(SCIENCE TODAY, December 1983) 
made it possible to isolate a particular 
gene while the rapid dna sequencing 
techniques assisted in determining the 
r molecular structure of genes: an 
achievement which would have re¬ 
-named Actional. 

The existence of cancer genes 
oncogeivifl^'o’uo’ for tumour) was 
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hypothesised more than a decade ago. 
The “Oncogene hypothesis” was based 
on research on animal tumour viruses 
known as retroviruses (SCIENCE TO¬ 
DAY, April 1983, p. 27). Retroviral 
genetic information for most of the 
known viruses is present in the cell and 
can be induced to express under speci¬ 
fic conditions. These retroviruses are 
present in cellular dna and are silent 
most of the time. Several retroviruses 
have been isolated from various anim¬ 


als such as chicken, mouse, rat, cows, 
monkeys and more recently from hu¬ 
man. During the past four years, the 
genomes of the known important re¬ 
troviruses have been molecularly 
cloned using recombinant dna tech¬ 
nology. Further, the genetic informa¬ 
tion present in these genomes havg^ 
been deciphered using dna sequence 
analysis. 

It has been postulated that 
oncogenes may be expressed during 


DNA mabated gene transfer, a technique to detect human 
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normal cellular differentiation process 
and may be regulated or switched off 
subsequently. Several oncogenes from 
distinct species now show dna sequence 
homology and appear to contain some 
or closely related oncogenes. Also, viral 
oncogenes have been demonstrated to 
evolutionary conserved. For exam¬ 
ple, if one tries to search for a gene 
similar to an oncogene present in a rat 
virus in human cellular dna, using 
molecular biology techniques, it is 
possible to identify equivalent human 
oncogene. 

Oncogenes and tumours 

Oncogenes present in the normal 
cells are capable of inducing tumours. 
However, under normal circumst¬ 
ances, expression of cellular oncogene 
is regulated or controlled. Researchers 
) have performed experiments in which 
an oncogene isolated from normal cells 
is linked to control elements which 
regulate its expression. 

Several experiments have now sug¬ 
gested that quantitative over¬ 
expression of an oncogene turns the 
normal cell malignant. In fact, specific 
chromosomal abnormalities are asso¬ 
ciated with certain kinds of cancer. 
This includes gene rearrangement 
leading to activation of cancer gene as 
suggested by George Klein of Karolins- 
ka Institute, Sweden. 

/ In search for more cancer genes in 
human tumours, scientists have made 
use of DNA-mediated gene transfer tech¬ 
nology. The genes responsible for. the 
transformation of normal to malignant 
cells have been molecularly cloned and 
structures have been determined. 

Scientists believe that there is much 
complexity in the mechanism of hu¬ 
man cancer and that our present day 
knowledge is a small portion of the 
whole picture. However, using retro¬ 
viral oncogenes or using dna -medi¬ 
ated gene transfer, we have come closer 
towards understanding the mechanism 
of tumourogenesis either of viral or 
non-viral origin. 

1 Presently, we have access to around 
20 oncogenes from acute transforming 
retroviruses isolated from various 


animals. We also have the cellular 
homologues for each of the viral 
oncogenes which could be identified 
and molecularly cloned using the latest 
techniques of recombinant DNA metho¬ 
dology. However, the progress in deter¬ 
mining the function of the proteins 
encoded by the oncogenes has been 
disappointingly slow. Of more than 20 
independent isolates of acute trans¬ 
forming retroviruses, certain isolates 
appear to contain same or closely 
related oncogene. The oncogene of 
several members of these acute trans¬ 
forming retroviruses including Rous 
sarcoma virus, encode for a protein 

The pioneer research work 
by Dr. Devare has led to the 
identification of an 
oncogene protein related to 
PDGF, responsible for 
abnormal growth 

which has enzyme activity of protein 
kinase with rather unique specificity 
for phosphorylating tyrosine residues. 
The members of another class of acute 
transforming retroviruses have 
oncogene products which bind specific¬ 
ally to guanosine nucleotide. However, 
regarding the physiologic functions of 
the oncogene encoded proteins, until 
recently, we did not have a single clue 
to understand how these proteins con¬ 
vert normal cells into cancerous. 

The major breakthrough in the area 
of cancer research came from the work 
on the oncogene present in an acute 
transforming retrovirus which is desig¬ 
nated as simian sarcoma virus (SSV) 


Primarily, the viral genome was mole¬ 
cularly cloned in Aaronson’s Labora¬ 
tory at National Cancer Institute, USA. 
Following this, we determined the 
nucleotide sequence of the cloned 
genome. Based on the nucleotide sequ¬ 
ence— sis, the transforming gene of ssv . 
was predicted to code for a protein ' 
with a molecular weight of 28,000. In 
order to identify this protein in cells > 
transformed with the ssv, we chemical- j 
ly synthesised sis specific peptides < 
based on the predicted amino acid 
sequence. We next made antibodies to 
these peptides in rabbits. Using these 
antibodies it was possible to immunop- 
recipitate 28,000 dalton ssv transform¬ 
ing protein in cells transformed with 
the virus. Thus, the ssv transforming 
protein was identified. 

Functions of the protein 
Detailed studies revealed that this 
ssv transforming protein is neither a 
protein kinase nor does it bind to 
guanosine nucleotides. The best 
approach was to match its predicted 
amino acid sequence with other pro¬ 
teins of known function whose amino 
acid sequences are known or predicted. 
Therefore, we then tried to match the 
predicted amino acid sequence of sis 
encoded protein with the sequence of 
other known proteins using computer 
matching programs. Initially, we could 
not find any sequence homology with 
proteins of known function. However, 
researchers from Harvard University 
and California Institute of Technology 
reported a partial sequence of a protein 
known as the platelet derived growth 
factor (pdcf). Doolittle, a protein chem¬ 
ist at University of California, San 
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EGF receptor—-the faulty cell-division protein 


m 


T HERE are about eight oncogenes 
which produce similar proteins hav¬ 
ing related amino acid sequences. Fol¬ 
lowing the discovery of sis protein, 
researchers from the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund Laboratories, London, 
Weizmann Institute, Israel and Genen- 
tech Inc., USA, identified another 
oncogene protein ( Nature , 309, 5967). 

Scientists at the above three centres 
have purified this protein which acts as a 
receptor for the epidermal growth factor 
(EGF). Subsequently, they matched the 
receptor protein with other known pro¬ 
teins using computer matching prog¬ 
rams. To their surprise, the receptor 
found its look-alike in the protein pro- 


The erb-B gene apparently instructs a 
cell to make only the part of the receptor 
which would send a signal to divide, 
from the receptor site to the inside of 
the cell. This part of the receptor 
probably lacks the control region that 
enables replication signal to be shut off. 
Thus, the presence of erb-B protein can 
well account for the wild growth and 


g. tWOvitMialap*; 



egf receptor and keep the cells dividing. 

The receptor for EGF has been identi¬ 
fied as a transmembrane glycoprotein 
that has tyrosine kinase activity. Howev¬ 
er, the specific relationship between 
tyrosine kinase activity and control of 
growth and replication is not known. 
Studies carried out by Mrocskowski and 
his colleagues indicate that purified egf 
receptor is able to interact with the nick 
supercoiled double-standard dna in pre¬ 
sence of atp (see pg.34). 

There are genes other than the sb and 
erb-B genes which have been classified 
as members of the ns oncogene family. 
These genes encode proteins of low '*)’ 
molecular weight. The only known 
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duct of another oncogene (erb-B) whose 
origin is erythroblastosis virus isolated 
from chicken. Further experiments re¬ 
vealed that the protein product of erb-B 
represents only a part of the normal 
epidermal^ growth factor receptor, as 
assessed from the data of the ona 
sequence of erb-B gene. 

It appears that the receptor protein 
made by the erb-B gene is crucially 
different from a normal receptor. The 
normal receptor usually spans the walls 
of a cell. The part which is exposed 
carries the actual binding site for egf 


proliferation of cells characteristic of 
tumours. 

These findings correlate well with the 
report that certain brain tumours con¬ 
tain high concentrations of the egf 
receptor in their membranes. This 
abnormal condition can explain the 
increased sensitivity of smallest quanti¬ 
ties of growth hormone present in their 
vicinity, resulting in enhanced multipli¬ 
cation rate. Further studies carried out 
at National Institutes of Health (nih) 
USA, suggest that certain growth factors 
released by human tumour cells bind to 


biochemical property common to all 
forms of ras proteins is the ability to 
bind guanine nucleotides. A report (Na¬ 
ture, 310, 5973) suggests that egf 
enhances the guanine nucleotide bind¬ 
ing activity of these proteins. 

The findings of receptor proteins 
being responsible for initiating malig¬ 
nant growth, offers another approach in 
understanding cancer. Perhaps, with the 
development of immunoassays for these 
faulty proteins, detection of cancer will 
be easier. 

Parul R. Sheth 


Diego, using his computer program 
:/‘found that this partial amino acid 
Sequence showed near-perfect match 
with oncogene sis encoded protein. 

• Thus, for the first time, the product of 
v a cancer gene was shown to be closely 

related or identical to an important 
protein with known physiologic func¬ 
tion. This means, we have a clue for the 
mechanism by which a viral oncogene 
transforms a cell. 

• What is pdgf? 

pdgf is known to have several func¬ 
tions, the most important being its role 
in wound healing. At the site of the 
1 wound, the platelets break open and 
. release pdgf which stimulate the cells 
around the wound to multiply, thereby, 

; healing the injury. When the wound is 
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healed the pdgf brought at the site is 
now used up and the body functions 
normally. Contrarily. the SSV trans¬ 
formed cells express abnormal 
amounts of sis protein. Under the 
influence of sis protein which would 
have same or similar biological activity 
as that of pdgf. the cells would start 
multiplying. Unlike PDGF, uncontrolled 
amounts of sis protein would lead to 
cancerous growth. 

In certain malignant human 
tumours like fibrosarcomas and 
osteosarcomas, there is an abnormal 
expression of sis related sequences. 
This is similar to ssv transformed cells 
where there is an abnormal expression 
of sis or PDGF related protein. It has 
been reported that some of these 
tumours release proteins similar to 


PDGF. Also, the normal counter parts of 
these tumours, have receptors for pdgf. 
Therefore, we now have means to 
understand the process of oncogenes 
by abnormal expression or activation of 
a gene with normal physiologic func¬ 
tion. 

Once the products of oncogenes are 
identified and the mechanism by which 
they induce tumours is determined, it 
should be possible to develop methods 
to interfere or even stop the biological 
activity of these proteins. Prom the 
experimental results it is heart warm¬ 
ing to see that we are getting closer to 
the day when we will have means to 
conquer cancer. □ 

Dr. Devore is a research scientist working in 
Molecular Biolog]/ Division, Abbott Laboratories, 
nUnois, USA. 







TINTED TONES 

Gillian Valladares 


D O YOU look at life through 'rose-tinted glasses', or are you 'feeling blue’ and 
need to 'add some colour to your life? Colour affects the way we look at life 
and even the way we hear things, for sound has colour too—the timbre of 
music. Colour is a universal language and a powerful descriptive tool, in all 
spheres of life and science is no exception. Scientific terminology has many ‘colourful 1 
components. This month we present a spectrum. Answers on page 74 and 75. 

(B)A tropical squall 
(C) Bubbles formed by a breaking wave 
(D) Fogbow 


(1) Red spot: 

r (A) A red star of low luminosity 
~ (B) Hubble Effect 

(C) A semi permanent marking of 
Jupiter 

(D) A hot giant star 

(2) Orange lake: 

(A) A pebbled film surface 

(B) A multileaved grab bucket 

(C) A dyestuff 

(D) Orange pigments 

(3) Yellow salt: 

(A) Piment, A 2 Sj 

(B) Wulfemte, Pb Mo0 4 

(C) Mercuric oxide HgO 

(D) Uranyl nitrate U0 2 (N0 3 ) 2 6H 2 0 
} (4) White rainbow: 

(A) Milky weather 


(5) Green's dyadic: 

(A) A vector operator 

(B) A function associated with a given 
boundary value problem 

(C) Formulas obtained from Green's 
theorem 

(D) A theorem dealing with partial 
derivatives 

(6) Silver flsh: 

(A) Insects of the order Thysanura 

(B) Superficial argentophilic proto¬ 
zoans 

(C) A photographic print made with 
silver halides 

(D) A process causing reduction in 


insulation resistance and dielectric 
failure 

(7) Blue bottle: 

(A) Plants of the genus Edymion 

(B) Lupine 

_(C) Portuguese man-of-war 
(D) A blue-gray mudstone 

(8) Graywackt: 

(A) A non selective radiator 

(B) A casing of gray iron 

(C) A process to polymerize diolefins 

(D) An argillaceous sandstone 

(9) Gold leaf: 

(A) Treated cattle membrane 

(B) A unit for standardisation of 
angiotonin 

(C) Members of the division C/viy- 
sophyceae 

(D) Gold, rolled or beaten into fine 
sheets 

<10) Black widow: 

(A) A venomous spider 

(B) A noctuid moth 

(C) An aquarium fish 

(D) A herbaceous plant 


Continued from page 31 

Doctor is tb controlled m India? 

The last National Survey of the incidence of 
tb m India was taken in 1958. So no definite 
^stat islics can be given about present trends 
rUut in spite of the growth m population, the 
number of fresh cases is decreasing so some 
control has been definitely achieved. 

What preventive measures would you sug¬ 
gest? 

In any infectious disease there are five 
principles of prevention. The first is to find 
out the extent of the infection in the 
population this is done by mass miniature 
x rays tsmall x-rays which can be taken at 
the rate of one every minute), sputum 
examination, mass tuberculin testing of 
children and other methods 

The second step is to isolate the infec¬ 
tious cases. This is not practicable as the 
number of hospital beds for th patients are 
very few m comparison to the incidence of 
the disease in India. But with modern 
drugs, the patient becomes non-infectious 
1 in about three to four weeks and there is no 
danger. But the treatment must be con¬ 


tinued. The patient's co-operation is very 
important at this stage. Sputum cups 
should be used by the patient and “no 
spitting" should be a national slogan. 

Another important step is to educate the 
masses through newspapers, tv radio— 
through all the media available, bcg vacci¬ 
nation of children should be enforced 
Finally, rehabilitation of cured tb patients 
must be ensured. At present, leprosy pa¬ 


tients have better facilities for rehabilitation 
than m patients who deserve a much better 
deal IB patients can be employed after 
complete treatment, with no risk to other 
employees. R y 

Dr. Rongnekar is a leading TB specialist m 
Bombay He is honorary chest physician at 
C.T. Hospital and Sewri TB Hospital\ Bombay. 
He is also a postgraduate and undergraduate 
teacher at Grant Medical College, Bombay . 
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Soybean and its many products are flooding our 
markets. Besides combating malnutrition, enhanced 
soybean production can make significant 
contributions to the economy 



UESS who's coming to dinner?" 
This announcement by the hus- 
band at the end of a day need not 
create panic in the housewife. A 
sumptuous vegetarian meal can be easily 
dished out by a resourceful wife. Alterna¬ 
tively, even with a small quantity of kheema 
or mutton, a good dish can be prepared. 
The meal, both vegetarian and non- 
vegetarian, can be tasty and highly nutri¬ 
tious. The trick is to possess soybean 
products, either in the form of chunks or in 
granular form. 

Soybean and its many preparations have 
become increasingly popular judging from 
the number of new products flooding the 
markets. We have soy flour, soy dal, soy oil. 
soy milk and a host of other products going 
under different brand names like Nutrella . 
Meal Maker , etc. But still a large section of 
our population is unaware of its nutritive 
value, not to speak of its good taste and 
special flavour. 

The nutritive value of soybean is realised 
by several countries like Brazil, Mexico, 
Romania. Paraguay and Argentina. They 
have made rapid progress m increasing 
their soybean production and acreage. India 
too has lomed the ‘soybean race’ in its 
agricultural expansion programmes. De¬ 
velopments on agricultural front, industrial 
processing and marketing of soybean m 
India suggest that demand for soybean is 
gradually growing. There is an advance 
knowledge and experience in technology 
and an increasing awareness, albeit slow, 
among consumers of the potential uses of 
soybean. At present, private and vanaspati 
industries are mostly utilising soybean 
produce in the preparation of soy products 

But advance in India has heen slow in 
comparison to other countries The area 
under soybean cultivation about a decade 
ago was hardly 1,25,000 hectares with a 
total production of approximately 87.500 
tonnes having an average yield ot 700 kg/ha 
It has gone up to 2,80.000 hectares in 
J978-79, and there is an ambitious target of 
8,90,000 hectares to be placed under soy¬ 
bean cultivation by the end of sixth plan. 
Most of soy cultivation is in Madhya 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. The mtroduc- 
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tion of improved varieties increased the 
average yield of soybean to about 1,000 
kg/ha. While the overall production in India 
was about 3.5 lakh tonnes in 1978-79, the 
total production in the three leading soy- 
bean-producing countries, USA, Brazil and 
Argentina for 1978-79 was 83 lakh tonnes. 
The present production in this country is 
quite insufficient to cope with its require¬ 
ments and the shortage of soybean oil is 
being met by imports every year. 

Food potential of soybean 

Soybean is one of the most nutritious 
pulses. It is rich in proteins, oil and mineral 
salts. It consists of approximately 40 per 
cent protein, 26 per cent carbohydrates. 20 
per cent oil, 4 per cent minerals and 2 per 
cent phospholipids, ft is a good source of 
phosphorus and lecithin, and thus could be 
used for the cure of nervous diseases. Soy 
flour in diet is specifically useful to diabetic 
patients because of its low carbohydrate 
content. Soybean contains sufficient 
amount of both water and fat soluble 
vitamins. Soy proteins are considered to be 
nutritively comparable to animal proteins, 
except for low methionine content, a sul¬ 
phur-containing ammo acid. No wonder, 
often soybean is referred to as ‘meat for 
vegetarians'. 

Soybean is a popular foodstuff used m 
various forms, in different countries. It is 
widely used as a protein food, oil seed crop 
and fodder crop. Besides, it has industrial 
uses and is utilised as gelling and aetaling 
agent in the preparation oi meat analogs, 
gravies, sauce, tempeh and animal feed. 
According to the 1978 report of the Food 
Protein Council-USA, over one billion 
kilngrames of edibl* sov protein products 
are annually consumed in USA During 
recent years, protein intake in USA has 
considerably increased with rapid growth in 
consumption of sov foods and other vegeta¬ 
rian protein sources In Japan, per capita 
intake of protein from sny is 10 g/day, and 
m some southeast Asian countries, it is 
about 30 g/day 

in India, ‘dal’ is a favourite dish used 
either with chapaties ur rice. Previously it 
was not possible to replace pulses by 


soybean as ‘dal’ because of its poor cook¬ 
ing- ability and undesirable taste. But 
pre-treatment of soybean has taken care of 
these problems thus, improving the quality 
of our diet. 

Processing of soybean for the preparation 
of pre-cooked and dehydrated beans like 
other beans, as practised in USA and other 
countries, could provide great relief to the 
Indian women. Roasted soybean, free from 
beany flavour and undesirable taste, could 
serve as a high protein snack food and could 
be consumed like parched grams or roasted 
groundnuts. It could also be used as a 
valuable protein-enriching supplement in ; 
the candy industry. Soybean could also be 
used as sprouted beans like other food 
legumes, a common practice in Indian 
cooking. 

Soy flour 

For further improving the nutritional 
value of wheat products, soy flour has been 
supplemented because of its high protein 
and lysine, an essential amino acid, con¬ 
tent. Today high protein baby foods and 
preschool children foods containing soy 
flour are quite common m India, eg Bal- 
Ahar and Bal-AmuL The practice of using 
pulse flour like Bengal gram, green gram . 
and black gram in the form of hesan or 
chana atta for mixing with cereal flour in 
various proportions for chapaties, puris and 
other tasty preparations is common m 
India Processed soy flour could also be 
used for such preparations. 

Green beans of soybean (Hardee variety) 
have been used for popularising south 
Indian dishes such as uppitu. hush, thovi 
and samhar. JS-2 and cooker type varieties 
of soybean are found to be good for 
blending with potatoes for making veget¬ 
able cutlets Replacement of pulses by 
soybean up to 75 per cent in preparing 
thalipith and by 50 per cent in preparing 
idh improves the payability of these prepa¬ 
rations. However, replacement by 50 per 
cent in case of dosa causes slight deteriora¬ 
tion in the acceptability, whereas replace- r 
ment by 25 per cent does not adversely 
affect the payability of cakes, khurma . 
namkin and khurma-meetha. 





Marketing of soy flour could be realistic¬ 
ally based on its properties such as water 
absorption, doughmixing-tolerance, col¬ 
our, texture, flavour and other physical 
properties. There is a wide range of baked 
and confectionery items in which soy flour 
is used. It has been shown that five per cent 
incorporation ot soy flour does not affect 
bread, whereas 20 per cent 
leva is safely recommended for other baked 
products 

Soy flour is also being commercially 
processed these days for beverages, soy 
ice-creams, soy candy, extrusion cooked 
products, weaning foods and soy nuts. 

Soy flour is also used as a protein source 
for growth of fungus in producing antibio¬ 
tics like streptomycin, penicillin, tetracy¬ 
cline and erythromycine. The annual de¬ 
mand for soy flour by the antibiotic indus¬ 
try in India exceeds 10,000 tonnes. 

Soy Production and Research Association 
(spra) at Bareilly, up, has been marketing 
a soya products on a commercial scale. The 
proJucts include ‘Nutri Nugget', based on 
100 per cent defatted flakes (50 per cent 
protein), ‘Protein Plus ', a weaning food 
extruded and ground from maize and defat¬ 
ted soy flour, and Protesndc', a soy rice 
snack containing 15 per cent protein. Other 
soy-feedmg products of spra include Nut - 
nahar'ifuU fat extrusion-cooked soy flour), 
Paushtikahar ' (soy-maize-sugar mixture) 
and Soy Panjeeri' (a mixture of soya flour, 
wheat, sugar and banana flavour). Nutn 
Nuggets as a vegetable and Nutri Nuggets 
panir (cheese) made from soybean protein 
have become popular, especially among 
^vegetarians in India. 
r There is a substantial demand of soy 
products from poultry and animal feed 
industry too At present, the defatted soy¬ 
bean cake is being exported for animal feed 
to S.E. Asia, Europe and African countries. 

Soymeal concentrate and isolate 

Soymeal is processed to prepare soy 
concentrate (containing 68 per cent pro¬ 
tein) and soy isolate (containing 92 per cent 
protein) to be used as a supplement for 
enriching proteins or for breakfast cereals, 
beverage powder and meat 1)115. Incorpora¬ 
tion of the isolate in meat bits improves the 
dehydration property ot cooked meat bits. 
Popularising a blend of wheat flour with soy 
flour or soy protein isolate or concentrate is 
an important approach for combating the 
^ problem of protein-calorie malnutrition. 

Soy milk 

In China and Japan soybean has been 


popular for its specific use as soy milk and 
milk products to be used for daily consump¬ 
tion. Soy milk is extensively used for 
feeding infants in China. Soy cheese and 
curd are also prepared from soy milk. A 
start has also been made in India to 
popularise such products. Indeed, soy milk 
production has a great scope since the 
demand of people for milk in different parts 
of the country has not been met. In the hills 
particularly when the milk supply is in 
short supply, soy milk may meet the 
requirement. 

Use of soy milk is also a boon lor some 
children who are allergic to cow's milk. Its 
simple method of preparation and its diver¬ 
sified uses are encouraging factors for 
widespread use. In Maharashtra, a small 
plant has been set up to produce soy milk 
and sov curd. Soy milk fortified with 
vitamins and minerals promotes good 
growth 

Fermented foods 

A number of fermented sov products have 
been found to be acceptable to people. 
Some important ones include Soy Sauce, 
Miso, Natto and Tempeh. Thev are com¬ 
monly used as dietary items in China, 
Japan. Korea and Indonesia Miso is a 
popular food in Japan foi making soups 
Natto is used as a side dish. Tempeh has a 
high nutntive value and is easily digestible 
Cheese and cheese spread lermented sov 
foods are also used 

Soy oil 

Soy oil is being extensively used in 
vanaspati industry in India It has also 
industrial uses in the making of cosmetics, 
paints, varnishes, enamels, inks, stains, oil 
cloth, soaps, etc In USA, it is the chief 
edible oil for making margarine and for 
shortening purposes. In recent years, soy 
oil demand has substantially increased, and 
this is being met by imports from USA 


Soy oil is a good source of edible lecithin 
for use as a food emulsifying agent in bread 
and other bakery products, in chocolate and* 
pharmaceutical products. Incorporation of 
soy lecithin in the dough keeps chapaties 
soft and fresh for a longer time. This 
property may be ot particular interest to the 
defence services which are inteiested in the 
preservation of chapaties. 

Future scope 

The future of soybean is bright. But it 
would greatly depend on the development 
of other industries for proper soybean 
utilisation in the preparation of various 
soybean products and beverages, and also in 
the development of animal and poultry 
feeds For this purpose, efforts of food 
technologists, industrial engineers, nutri¬ 
tionists and home economists are needed. 
Catering training institutes, too, have an 
important role to play by Lrammg people on 
the use ol countless food products prepared 
from soybean. 

Exploitation of soybean for supplement¬ 
ing the cereal-based diet can help in 
combating ihc problem ot protein-calorie 
malnutrition In Israel and Columbia, addi¬ 
tion ol five per cent sov flour in bread has 
been made compulsory by law A similar 
step may greatly help Hie soybean develop¬ 
ment piogrammc in India too Modern 
bakeries Ltd (India) has been forti/ying 
bread with soy flour 

Balanced development of agricultural 
and mdustri.il sectors can gieatly enhance 
soybean production in Lite country Besides 
combating malnutrition, the country’s eco¬ 
nomy will improve since at present we are 
spending crores m foreign exchange on 
importing soybean oil 

Y. P. Gupta 

Dr Cuptu is a senior scientist at the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute. New Delhi . 
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MODELLING THE MIND 


Joseph Weizenbaum 



S OMETIMES a very complex idea 
enters the public consciousness in 
a form so highly simplified that it 
is little more than a caricature of 
the original, yet this mere sketch of the 
original idea may nevertheless change the 
popular conception of reality dramatically. 
For example, consider Einstein's theory of 
relativity. Just how and why this highly 
abstract mathematical theory attracted the 
attention of the general public at all, let 
alone why it became for a time virtually a 
public mania and its author a pop-culture 
hero, will probably never be understood. 
But the same public which clung to the 
myth that only five people in the world 
could understand the theory, and which 
thus acknowledged its awe of it, also saw 
the theory as providing a new basis for 
cultural pluralism, after all, science had 
now established that everything is relative. 
A more recent example may be found in the 
popular reception of the work of F. Crick 
and J. D Watson, who shared the Nobel 
prize in Medicine in 1962 for their studies 
of the molecular structure of DNA. the 
nucleic acid within the living cell that 
transmits the hereditary pattern. Here 
again highly technical results, reported in a 
language not at all comprehensible to the 
layman, were grossly oversimplified and 
oveigeneralized in the public mind into the 
now-popular impression that it is already 
possible, to design a human being to 
specifications decided on in advance What 
these two examples have in common is that 
both have introduced new metaphors into 
the common wisdom 
Often the heuristic value of a metaphor is 
not that it expresses a new idea, which it 
may or may not do. hut that it encourages 
the transfer of insights, derived from one of 
its contexts, into its other context Its 
function thus closely resembles that of a 
model 

The results announced b\ Crick and 
Watson fell on a soil already prepared by the 
public s vague understanding of computers, 
computer circuitry, and information theory 
(with its emphasis on codes and coding), 
and, of course, by its somewhat more 
accurate understanding nt Mendelian gene 
tics, inheritance of traits, and so on Hence 
it was easv tor the public to see the 
“cracking" of the genetic code as an un¬ 
raveling of a computer program, and the 
di$co\crv ol the double-helix structure oi 
the DNA molecule as an explication of a 
computer's basic wiring diagram. The cou¬ 
pling of such a conceptual framewoik to 


one that sees man as a physical object 
virtually compels the conclusion that man 
may be designed and engineered to specifi¬ 
cation. 

The example from molecular biology 
illustrates an overextension of a metaphor 
in another sense; there the extent of what 
we know about the human as a biological 
organism is vastly exaggerated The result 
is. to say the least, a premature closure of 
ideas. The metaphor, in other words, sug¬ 
gests the belief that everything that needs 
to be known is known 

The computer has become a source of 
truly powerful and often useful metaphors 
Curiously, just as with the examples already 
cited, the pubhc embrace of the computer 
metaphor rests on only the vaguest under¬ 
standing of a difficult and complex scientific 
concept (here, the theory of computability 
and the results of Turing and Church 
concerning the universality of certain com¬ 
puting schemes) The public vaguele under¬ 
stands -but is nonetheless firmly con¬ 
vinced- that any effecti/e procedure can. in 
principle, be carried out by a computer. 
Since man. nature, and even society carry 
out procedures that are surely “effective" m 
one way or another, it follows that a 
computer can at least imitate man, nature, 
and society m all their procedural aspects. 
Hence everything (that wuid again') is at 
least potentially understandable in terms of 
computer models and metaphors. Indeed, 


on the basis of this unwarranted generaliza¬ 
tion of the words “effective" and “proce¬ 
dure". the word “understanding" is also 
redefined To those fully in the grip ol the 
computer metaphor, to understand X is to 
be able to write a computer program that 
realizes X 

One area of psychology was extraordi¬ 
narily well-prepared to benefit from a fusion 
with the kind of process-!iriented thinking 
characteristic of computer scientists, it was 
the irea which concerns itself with the 
cognitive processes underlying the acquisi¬ 
tion and memorization of information An 
enormous amount of laboratory work had 
been done on, for example, the task of 
memorizing co-ralled nonsense syllables. 
One form of an experiment that has been 
performed bv countless psychological labor¬ 
atories is to present a subject with, say. a 
dozen pairs ol three-letter syllables, one 
pair at a time, and to ask him, on each <but 
the first) presentation of the first of the 
pair, to say what the second is. The syllables 
are carefully chosen to be inherently mean¬ 
ingless Thus, for example. CAT is not a 
nonsense syllable, but PAG is. Subjects ate 
exposed to the list, one pair at a time, 
repeatedly until they are able to give the 
correct response item to each stimulus 
item. Edward S. Feigenbaum reported: 

“The phenomena of rote learning are 
well-studied, stable, and reproducible. For 
example, in the typical behavioural output 
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of a subject, one finds: 

a. Failures to respond to a stimulus are 
more numerous than overt errors. 

b. Overt errors are generally attributable to 
confusion by the subject between similar 
stimuli or similar responses. 

c. Associations which are given correctly 
oyer a number of trials sometimes are 
jpn forgotten, only to reappear and later 
disappear again. This phenomenon has 
been called oscillation. 

d. If a list of x of syllables or syllable pairs is 
learned to the criterion; then a list y is 
similarly learned; and finally retention of 
list x is tested; the subject’s ability to give 
the correct x response is degraded by the 
interpolated learning. The degradation is 
called retroactive inhibition. The overt 
errors made in the retest trial are gener¬ 
ally intrusions from the list y. The 
phenomenon disappears rapidly. Usually 
after the first retest trial, list x has been 
relearned back to criterion. 

y As one makes the stimulus syllables more 
and more similar, learning takes more 
trials." 

Feigenbaum. currently a professor of 
computer science at Stanford University, 
conjectured that this sort of learning task 
involved the subject in an active, complex 
symbol-manipulation pro-elementary sym¬ 
bol-manipulation processes of just the kind 
that can be programmed for a computer. 

Of course, nothing would have been 
easier than to write a small program for a 
computer which would have enabled an 
experimenter to give the computer lists of 
nonsense syllables that the computer could 
Alien reproduce perfectly after the first 
Atrial". The task Feigenbaum set for himself 
harder: to produce, in the form of a 
computer program, a model of cognitive 
processes whose over-all behaviour wot^d 
closely approximate that of human subjects 
engaged in memorizing nonsense syllables, 
and whose detailed internal functions 
would constitute a theoretical explanation 
of the difficulties actually observed in 
experiments. Moreover, he wished his ex 
planations to be at least consistent with 
such psychological observations as, for 
example, that humans have both short¬ 
term memories, m which they can appa¬ 
rently hold a few symbols for instant recall 
during a short period of time, and longer- 
term memories, in which an almost unli¬ 
mited amount of information can be stored 
tyjt from which individual items can be 
retrieved only at the expense of some effort. 
If this “effort” to remember is thought of as 
the computational effort involved in execut¬ 


We present exclusive excerpts from a controversial and 
much-acclaimed critique of computers by one of the 
world’s topmost computer scientists, the tnan who 
invented the ELIZA programme 


ing a perhaps long sub-routine, it becomes 
obvious how one can begin to apply the 
computer metaphor. 

Feigenbaum's central idea is for the 
computer to store descriptions of the syll¬ 
ables presented to it, not the actual syllables 
themselves. The syllable DAX, for example, 
may be described by the fact that its first 
letter has a vertical leading edge and 
contains a closed loop, that its second letter 
contains a horizontal middle bar, and so on. 
When a syllable is first presented to the 
system, a description of it just sufficiently 
detailed to allow it to be discriminated from 
the syllables already stored is added to 
storage. If it is a stimulus item, that is, the 
first of a syllable pair, then a “cue” consist¬ 
ing of a minimal description of the syllable 
with which it is to be associated is stored 
with it. Because all these descriptions are so 
minimal, the system often makes wrong 
associations when presented with stimulus 
items. But because the correct response 
item is presented whenever the system 


of each relevant descriptor. The system thus 
behaves very much as does a human 
confronted with the same task. 

Feigenbaum’s program, though by now 
very old (it was completed in 1959), re¬ 
mains instructive in at least two respects. 
First, it offers us a relatively simple example 
of what is meant by a model of a cognitive 
process in computer-program form. The 
way it organizes its information storage is 
meant to be a functional description of the 
human intermediate-term memory. As 
such, it explains, for example, how it may 
be that we can totally forget something for a 
long time and yet recall it again under 
certain circumstances. It cannot be that the 
allegedly forgotten item was simply wiped 
out of our minds, for if it were, we could ' 
never regain access to it. In Feigenbaum's 
model no information is ever destroyed. But 
information may be hidden, so to speak, by 
descriptors leading to other associations; 
thus one memory may screen or mask 
another. Sometimes a refinement of the 



makes such an error, the descriptive infor¬ 
mation then in play may be improved by 
adding further description to it. Eventually 
the system learns the list perfectly. When 
another list is then attempted, the descrip 
tions associated with it may again he 
confused with those corresponding to the 
first list, and vice versa. The system is thus 
capable of exhibiting retroactive inhibition. 
And clearly, as the items to be learned are 
made more and more similar to one 
another, an increasing number of trials is 
required to refine the discriminating power 


screening image (that is. ot a cue) is, in 
Feigenbaum’s system, all that is tequired to 
uncover (that is, to make again accessible) 
what was previously masked. 

Feigenbaum's system also requires that 
the two syllables to be associated with one 
another be simultaneously available to the 
computer (that is, present in its store) fora 
short time. After a “cue” to the response 
item has been associated with the descrip¬ 
tion of the stimulus syllable, the two 
syllables per se can be erased from the 
computer's store— in other words “forgot- 
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ten”. There is thus a part of his system that 
plausibly corresponds to what little psycho¬ 
logists know about the function of the 
human short-term memory No one, least 
Of all Feigenbaum, claims that his model 
constitutes “the” explanation for such phe- 
.nomena. But it is an explanation in a 
domain where explanations are rare. 

The second lespect in which Feigen¬ 
baum a s program is instructive is that it 
behaves in ways which were not directly and 
deliberately “programmed in”, as the saying 
goes. For example, the program exhibits 
what psychologists call interference; that is. 
the acquisition of a new association inter¬ 
feres with the production of an older one 
when the syllables involved have closely 
similar descriptions. The program contains 
no interference subroutine as such. The 
phenomenon arises as a consequence of the 
entire structure of the program, and 
appeared as a surprise to its designer. In 
that respect, then, the model predicted a 
behavioral phenomenon, which enormous¬ 
ly enhanced its plausibility. The program 
thus instructs us that the easy and much- 
repeated slogan “a computer does only what 
its programmer told it to do" is in certain 
respects quite wrong and is in any case 
problematical. 

The program we have been discussing is a 
member of a class of programs called 
"simulation programs". Their object is to 
simulate the way humans accomplish cer¬ 
tain tasks, but decidedly not to accomplish 
those tasks in the most efficient way a 
computer possibly could We have noted, 
for example, that a computer could easily be 
programmed to “memorize" lists of non¬ 
sense syllables in one “trial" Rut that 
would teach us nothing about how humans 
might accomplish what appears at least 
superficially to he the same task. 

The modern literature on problem solv¬ 
ing is punctuated hv two important hooks. 
George Polya’s How to Solve It and Newell 
and Simon's Hurndn Problem Solving 

What Newell and Simon were later to call 
"the means- ends method" was first sug¬ 
gested when the way an early version ol 
their ligic-theory machine proved theorems 
was compared with recordings or “thinking 
aloud" sessions ot nonmathematics stu¬ 
dents attempting the same tasks These 
so-called protocols proved highly •Suggestive 
for further work Protocol taking, that is, 
watching other people solve problems, he 
came virtually a hallmark of Newell and 
Simon’s procedure 

The new information-processing psychol¬ 
ogy proceeds from the hasic view 
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"that programmed computer and human 
problem solver are both species belonging 
to the genus 'Information Processing Sys¬ 
tem’ (IPS)... 

"When we seek to explain the behaviourof 
human problem solvers (or computers for 
that matter), we discover that their flexibil¬ 
ity—their programmability—is the key to 
understanding them. Their viability de¬ 
pends upon their being able to behave 
adaptively in a wide range of environ¬ 
ments.... 

"If we carefully factor out the influences of 
the task environments from the influences 
of the underlying hardware components 
and organization, we reveal the true sim¬ 
plicity of the adaptive system. For. as we 
have seen, we need postulate only a very 
simple information processing system m 
order to account for human problem solv¬ 
ing m such tasks as chess, logic, and 
cryptarithmetic. The apparently complex 
behaviour of the information processing 
system in a given environment is produced 
by the interaction of the demands of that 
environment with a few basic parameters of 
system, particularly characteristics of its 
memories 

"Matters are simple, not because the law of 
large numbers cancels things out, but 
because things line up m a means-ends 
chain in which only the e.id points count 
tie equifinality) " 

An information-processing system is 
therefore, in this context, a hardware com¬ 
puting system together with a program 
capable of executing eip's on stored symbol 
structures. It has. of course, input-output 
equipment, such as console typewriters, 
that enable adequate communication with 
the world outside itself. 

The most ambitious information¬ 
processing system that has been built for 


the purpose of studying human problem¬ 
solving behaviour is Newell and Simon's 
General Problem Solver (GPS). 

"The main methods of GPS jointly embody 
the heuristic of means-ends analysis- 
....Means-ends analysis is typified by the 
following kind of commonsense argument: 

I want to take my son to nursery school. 
What’s the difference between what I have 
and what I want? One of distance. What 
changes distance? My automobile. My auto¬ 
mobile won't work. What is needed to make 
it work? A new battery. What has new 
batteries? An auto repair shop. I want the 
repair shop to put in a new battery: but the 
shop doesn't know I need one. What is the 
difficulty? One ot communication. What 
allows communication? A telephone ..and 
so on. 

This kind of analysis—classifying things in 
terms of the functions they serve, and 
oscillating among ends, functions required, 
and means to perform them—forms the 
basic system of heuristic ot GPS. More, 
precisely, this means-ends system of heuris-' 
tic assumes the following- 

1. If an object is given that is not the 
desired one, differences will be detectable 
between the available object and the 
desired object. 

2. Operators affect some features of their 
operands and leave others unchanged. 
Hence operators can be used to try to 
eliminate differences between the objects 
to which they are applied and desired 
objects. 

3. If a desired operator is not applicable, it 

may be profitable to modify its inputs so 
that it becomes applicable. r 

4. Some differences will prove more diffi -' 
cult to affect than others. It is profitable, 
therefore, to try to eliminate ‘difficult' 
differences, even at the cost of introduc¬ 
ing new differences of lesser difficulty. 
This process can be repeated as long as 
progress is being made toward eliminat¬ 
ing the more difficult differences." 

To see how this works on one of the kinds 
of problems to which GPS has actually been 
applied, consider the following cryptarith¬ 
metic puzzle: 

DO 

+ IT 


TTD 

A subject is told that the above is an 
encoding of a problem in ordinary addition. „ 
Each letter represents a number, and no 
two letters represent the same number. His 
task is to assign numbers to the letters in 



I 


such a way that the given expression 
represents a correct addition. He is to 
produce a protocol, that is, to say out loud 
whai he is thinking. Following is one 
possible such protocol, interspersed with an 
analysis in GPS-like terms: 

Subject: D + I must be greater than 9 
because there is a carry to the next 
column. 

Anlfysis: The subject applied the operator 
"process column". 

Subject: T must be 1 since it is a carry. 
Analysis: The subject applied the operator 
"assign value". He has reached a 
subgoal and reduced the differ¬ 
ence between the given and the 
desired object. The “given object" 
is now 

DO 
+ II 


11D 

'^Subject* 0 must be at least 2. 

Analysis: The subject applied the operator 
"generate possible values" to 0. 
(There must have been some un¬ 
spoken tentative application of the 
operator “assign value" whose re¬ 
sults were rejected ) 

Subject Let’s try 0 = 2. 

Analysis: The subject applied the operator 
“assign value" Another reduction 
of difference The “given object" is 
now 


113 

Subject. 1-8. 

Analysis: The “assign value" operator is 
applied and the difference between 
the given object and the desired 
obiect removed The goal is 
reached. 

This is a much simpler problem than 
those typically given to subjects and the 
CPS A much more typical example of a 
problem that has been fully analyzed is 

DONALD 
+ GERALD 


1 ROBERT, 



where D = 5. The example we have worked 
out suffers from the additional fault that it 
does not display any wrong moves, back¬ 
tracking, and so on. Nevertheless it gives a 
general, if pale, idea of the way CPS works 
and of what a protocol is. 

It should also be understood that CPS is 
not the model of Newell and Simon's 
theory. CPS implies more about a distinct 
level of generality independent of the t^sks 
to be accomplished than their theory re¬ 
quires. Indeed, there does not exist any one 
computer program that is a model of their 
theory. Instead there exists a number of 
programs, by no means all of them com¬ 
posed hy Newell and Simon or their co¬ 
workers, that are substantially consistent 
with the theory and that employ the “main 
methods of Cl’S" listed above. It is the 
information-processing theory of man 
which concerns us here, not GPS a.s such 
And we are concerned with that theory 
precisely because it, in one variation or 
another, sometimes explicitly and some¬ 
times implicitly, underlies almost all the 
new information-processing psychology 
and constitutes virtually a dogma for the 
artificial-intelligence community 

The basic conclusions the theory reaches 
are the following 

“All humans are information processing 
systems, hence have certain basic organiza¬ 
tional features in common, all humans have 
in common a few universal structural 
characteristics, such as nearlv identical 
memory parameters. These commonalities 
produce common characteristics ot be¬ 
haviour among all human problem solvers 

“Since the information processing sys 
tern (i e the human seen as an information- 
processing system—J W.) ean be factored 
into (J) basic structure, and (2) the con 
tents of long-term memorv (i e., programs 
and data), it follows that any proposal for 
commonality among problem solvers not 
attributable directly to basic structure must 
be represented as an identity or simtluvity m 
the contents of the long-term memories 
in the production system or in other stored 
memory structures " 

(The theory) “proposes a system that, 
given enough time, can absorb any specifi¬ 


cation whatsoever—can become responsive 
to the full detail, say, of an encyclopaedia 
(or a library of them). Hence the theory 
places the determination of differences and 
similarities of behaviour directly upon the 
causes defining the content that will be 
stored in the human long-term memory. 

But these determinants of content are 
largely contingent upon the detail of the * 
individual’s life history. This does not mean 
that the determining processes are arbitrary 
or capricious or unlawful. It means that the 
contents can be as varied as the range of 
physical, biological, and social phenomena 
that surround the individual and from 
which he extracts them ” 

The dream of the artificial intelligent¬ 
sia—a happy phrase the world owes to Dr. 
Louis Fein—is, of course, to bring into the 
world “machines that think, that learn, and 
that create", and whose ability to do these 
things will increase until “the range of 
problems they can handle will be coexten¬ 
sive with the range to which the human 
mind has been applied”. 

Of course, this euphoric promise is 
predicted precisely on a view of man as a 
CPS-like machine As Dr. Colhy said, 

“A human therapist can be viewed as an 
information processor and decision maker 
with a set of derision rules which are closely 
linked to short-range and long-range 
goals.... He is guided in these decisions by 
rough empiric rules telling him what is 
appropriate to say and nut to say in cerfain 
contexts " 

The patient is, in other words, an object 
different from the desired obiect. The 
theiapist’s task is to detect the difference, 
using difference-detecting operators, and 
then to reduce it, using difference-reducing 
operators, and so on. That is his “problem”! 
And that is how tar the computer metaphor 
has brought some of us. □ 


h ki crjitnJ from “ Computer and Human Reason " 
ha Joseph It eicenhaum. Penguin Books. M84. 
prue 1295 t distributed m India by Penguin 
Over seas Ltd I , 
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tffexagon grid 

smoothens traffic flow R. Subnunanyan 


R OADS and highways play a 
prominent role in our lives. 
For transport and communi¬ 
cation they are indispensable. 
The ambitious developmental goals 
that we have set for ourselves make the 
integrated, standardised and automa¬ 
tion-oriented roads inevitable. Hence 
ti.✓Selection of a most advantageous 
road grid on which future roads could 
be built assumes importance. 

Civil engineers have not ex¬ 
perimented much with the available 
road grids because of their reluctance 
to break away from traditional 
approaches—right-angle crossing, 
long straight roads, convergence at 
focal places like palaces, temples, etc. 
However, the increasing demands of 
automation, high traffic densities and 
snaring costs of transport and route 
.installation make it imperative to 
'choose a road grid that primarily meets 
these demands and smoothens the flow 
of traffic. 

A geometrical pattern, be it a triang¬ 
le, square or hexagon, on which roads 
could be built is called a road grid. 
Take, for instance, four roads meeting 
at a junction. These could be so con¬ 
structed that they form a boundary of 
blocks in a particular geometrical pat¬ 
tern. 

We shall confine ourselves to three 
grid patterns—triangle, square and 
^exagon. These arc known as pure grid 
'patterns because they involve straight 
roads meeting symmetrically at all 


Fig. 1 The triaagk grid 


junctions in an identical manner and 
forming blocks, all of one regular shape 
and size. Table 1 gives the features of 
these three grids. 

Travel in the grids 

The simplest route between a start 
junction S and an end junction E 
involving a minimum travel distance 
can be identified in Figs. 1, 2 and 3. 
The route is marked with small circles. 
Taking the triangle grid (Fig. 1), from 
S take that road whose direction passes 
closest to E such that angle STE equals 
120°. At T, turn and reach E. Similarly, 
for the square grid (Fig. 2) angle STE is 
90°. 

Unlike in the other two grids, in the 
hexagon grid (Fig. 3 on p. 48), straight line 
travel ‘through* junctions is not possi¬ 
ble. The main mode of travel in this 
grid is the “zigzag” mode, wherein one 
turns alternately left and right at suc¬ 
cessive junctions. One can take any of 
the three roads at the start junction S. 


But at the next junction one can start 
one of the two zigzags; one by turning 
left (then right, then left, etc) and 
another by turning right (then left, 
then right, etc). Thus six different 
zigzags are available from S. 

The six broken lines drawn from S 
are repeatedly touched by one or the 
other of these zigzags at alternate 
turnings. They can, therefore, be taken 
as indicating the “general" direction of 
the zigzags touching them. 

Six other zigzags are found at the end 
junction E. Two of these will intersect 
two zigzags from S, making an angle of 
12Q? between the general directions. 
One of these two intersections is shown 
in Fig. 3 as T. 

The simplest and shortest route from 
S to E, is a zigzag from S to T followed 
by a zigzag from T to E. 

After identifying the minimum travel 
distance route for all the three grids, 
let us now consider the significant 
factors in choosing the best grid. 


Table 1 

Features 

-1 

Triangle 
grid (Fig.l) 

Square grid 
(Fig. 2) 

Hexagon grid 
(Fig. 3) 

Angle between adjacent 
roads 

60° 

90° 

120“ 

Shape of blocks 

Triangle 

Square 

Hexagon 

Number of sides 

3 

4 

6 

Number of roads 
meeting at any junction 

6 

4 

3 
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Fig. 2 The square grid 
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Route length factor R 

For all types of service grids, the 
total length of the routes to he installed 
for unit area served will be a very 
important consideration, perhaps the 
most important. As this depends on the 
size of the blocks, we will compare grid 
patterns having blocks of the same 
area, say unit area. All portions of the 
routes of a grid are shared by two 
adjoining cells. The semi-perimeter of 
the unit-area block itself will thus be 
the route length factor R. 

The lower the value of R, the shorter 
will be the total length of routes to be 
provided for a given area; and lower the 
capital cost of the grid. We have R 
equal to 2.24, 2.00. and 1.86 for the 
triangle, square and the hexagon grid, 
respectively. 

Detour factor D 

The minimum distance to he covered 
in moving from a point S on the grid to 
another, E, also on the grid along the 
routes of the grid will, in general, be 
more than the straight line distance 
SE. The ratio of the former to the latter 
may aptly be called the detour factor D. 

D will vary, mainly with the orienta¬ 
tion of SE with the grid directions. 
However, average values of I) for large 
areas compared to the blocks can be 
arrived at for the three pure grids. 

The lower the value of average de¬ 
tour factor, the more efficient or eco¬ 
nomical will be the grid m “operation”. 
The average D for the triangle, square 
and the hexagon grid is 1.116, 1.296 
and 1.289, respectively. 


Traffic intersection factor 

This is an important factor for road 
and other grids involving “traffic”. 

Consider the square grid junction of fouc 
roads, A, B, C and D in Fig. 4 on p. 49. 

The traffic in road A consists of two 
“road” streams (shown as thick lines 
with big arrows) one entering and the 
other leaving the junction. The road 
stream entering the junction at 'a', 
splits into three junction streams, ab 
turning left, ac going straight and ad 
turning right; and end up as parts of 
the ‘leaving’ road streams of B, C and 
D. 

The road streams entering the junc¬ 
tions B, C and D follow the same 
pattern. 

Thus a total of 12 junction streams 
(shown as dotted lines with vehicles 
on) are formed; four of which (ab v be, 
cd and da) do not intersect any 
other stream. The remaining eight 
streams intersect one another at 16 
intersections (shown as maroon dots). 
Table 2 gives results of similar con¬ 
siderations with the other two grids. 


The smaller the number of intersect¬ 
ing streams and intersections, the bet¬ 
ter—from many considerations, in¬ 
cluding traffic problems, cost of junc¬ 
tions and ease of automation. 

Turning factor 

In moving from one point to another 
along the grid routes, the fewer the 
turnings to be made, the better. The f 
triangle grid comes first, the square 
grid, second, and the hexagon grid last, 
considering this factor. The weightage 
of this factor gets reduced if we consid¬ 
er traffic islands, traffic control, auto¬ 
mation and the ease of the standard 
120° turn of the hexagon. 

Block space utilisation factor 

Effective utilisation of the space in 
the blocks will depend upon their 
shapes. 

The triangle block with its acute r 
corners will be the least satisfactory 
one, while the hexagon block with 
obtuse angles the most satisfactory. 


Tabb 2 

System 

Number of 
junction streams 

Number of 

Total Intersecting 

Total 

Intersecting 

EXD 

6 

3 

3 


12 

8 •' 

16 

w ng 

■1 

24 

120 


The aesthetic factor 

For “visible” service grids-—like the 
road grid—this factor deserves con¬ 
sideration. 

After a look at the three figures, 1, 2 
and 3, it is safe to conclude that the 
hexagon grid will be considered the 
most pleasing mainly because its 
smooth obtuse angles result m near¬ 
circular blocks. The triangle grid will 
be the least preferred. 

The “merit ranks” of the three pure 
grids with respect to the various factor* 
are given in Table 3 on p. 49. 

Even without quantifying the 
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Fig. 4 The square grid Junction of four mods 


weightages for all the factors, we cqp the hexagonal grid is, on an “overall” 
reasonably conclude from Table 3 that basis, superior to the other two, and 


Table 3 

Merit ranks of grids 

Factor 

A 




$> 

Route length 

3 

2 

1 

Detour (average) 

1 

3 

2 

Stream crossing 

3 

2 

1 

Turnings 

1 

2 

r 3 

fBlock space utilisation 

3 

2 

i 

Aesthetic 

3 

2 

i 


should be the choice for future service 
gtids. In fact, the case for the hexagon 
is so strong that it is surprising that it 
has been ignored; especially, when we 
are constantly seeing that nature has 
adopted this shape extensively in its 
cellular structures. 

In view of the huge resources being 
spent on the development of all types of 
service grids, the earlier we consider 
the adoption of the hexagon grid, the 
better. □ 


Mr. Subrmrunyan is Deputy Chief Electrical 
Engineer at Durgapur Steel Plant, West Bengal. 
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LEUKAEMIA LAID LOW' 

Anuradha Sowani 


M ARCH 4, 1983: Vandana 
Kadam a young girl of nine 
was being admitted in a 
specially prepared room at 
the Tata Memorial Hospital, Bombay. 
Every care was taken to ensure that 
Vandana did not come in contact with 
any disease-causing organisms. Her 
clothes, bedsheets, curtains, pillow¬ 
cases—everything in the room was 
sterile. Even foodstuffs were irradiated 
before going in Vandana's room to kill 
all the bacteria. Only the doctor on 
duty and one nurse could go in the 
room at a time. They too had to change 
their clothes and footwear in a room 
partitioned off from the rest of the 
floor. Then they had to wash their 
hands, nails and face thoroughly, and 
change into a sterile gown, face mask 
and handgloves. Only then could they 
step in her room. 

All these stringent precautions were 
being taken because Vandana was suf¬ 
fering from leukaemia. Leukaemia is a 
name given to a group of diseases 
characterised by an abnormal and ex¬ 
cessive proliferation of leucopoietic 
cells throughout the body. The bone 
marrow and lymph nodes are the 
tissues of origin and maturation of 
white blood cells (WBC). In leukaemias, 
the wbcs are formed in excessive quan¬ 
tities, are abnormally developed and 
many immature forms escape into the 
general circulation. 

What causes the normally well con¬ 
trolled process of ceil formation to go 
haywire? No one really knows. There 
are many hints though. Defective chro¬ 
mosomes could be one answer. 
Cytogenetic studies show chromosom¬ 
al abnormalities in some forms of 
leukaemias. ‘Philadelphia chromo¬ 
some’—(an arm deleted or broken off 
from chromosome number twenty two) 
is characteristic of Chronic Myeloid 
Leukaemia (CML) Exposure to ionising 
radiation may produce chromosome 
damage and thus start the process of 
leukaemic changes in WBCs. After the 
atomic explosion, there was a pheno¬ 
menal increase in the number of cases 
of leukaemias in Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki. Recently, viruses have been 
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shown to be involved in causing 
leukaemias. Adult T cell leukaemia, 
both in Japan and in USA, was shown to 
be due to htlv —Human Tcell Lympho¬ 
ma—leukaemia virus. (T cells are a 
specific subtype of WBC, involved in 
cellular immunity.) But for many 
leukaemias, no reason can be attri¬ 
buted. 

So that was the disease that had 
caught Vandana Kadam in its vice-like 
grip. She had a loss of appetite, was 
growing weaker and paler every day. 


Her left eye had suddenly protruded 
out of the eye socket. On examination, 
the doctors found that her liver was 
enlarged and both eyes showed internal 
haemorrhage. So leukaemia was high 
on the list of suspects. 

Her blood report confirmed the di¬ 
agnosis. Her bonr marrow was produc¬ 
ing abnormal WBCs in excessive num¬ 
bers. These WBC* were overflowing into 
the general circulation and going to all 
her organs. They were getting caught 
in the liver, spleen, lymph nodes, 
behind the eye ball—and growing 
abnormally fast at each place. The left 
eye was protruding because of the 
pressure of such a growing mass. 


Since all die space in the bone 
marrow was occupied by the abnormal 
wbc* no room was left for the RBC* (red 
blood cells) and hence she had grown 
anaemic. Since the platelet number 
was low her blood could not clot 
effectively. So she was developing 
haemorrhages everywhere. 

A chunk was then removed from Her 
hipbone and examined under the mic¬ 
roscope. It revealed the type of 
leukaemia she was suffering from— 
‘Acute myelomonocytic leukaemia’. 


Treatment began in October 1982. 
Five different anti-cancer drugs were 
given in combination. These drugs 
were pretty strong. They killed most of 
the leukaemic cells. So in November, 
Vandana went in a remission. The 
percentage of leukaemic cells came 
down from 84 per cent to 5 per cent, 
and remained thus till February 1983. 

But that was no cause for rejoicing, 
as that was not the end of her disease. 
Leukaemia is a recurring disease. Even 
if one leukaemic cell is left behind, it 
will divide, form many leukaemic cells 
which in their turn will beget many, 
more. Unfortunately, the drug-therapy 
cannot be continued in sufficiently 



A tpoonful of eterile food for Vandana. Notice the extreme can—covered bead and mask 
of the none-taken to avoid any Infection to the young leukaemia patient 




large doses with the aim of killing the 
last leukaemic cell, as the side effects 
get worse and worse. The patient suf¬ 
fers more from the side effects than 
from the disease itself. Besides, the 
anti-cancer drugs are not as specific for 
leukaemic cells as one would wish. 
They attack all fast-dividing cells. So 
thte J /kill the normal bone marrow, 
inner lining of the intestines, skin, etc. 
So obviously, drugs cannot be the last 
word in the treatment of leukaemias. 

What is true of the anti-cancer drugs 
is true of radiation therapy also. Ionis¬ 
ing radiations have adverse effects on 
cancer cells as well as surrounding 
normal cells. So radiation therapy has 
to be stopped beyond a certain limit. 

Does that mean that killing the last 
leukaemic cell in a patient’s body will 
remain an unattainable, elusive dream? 
No, it can be done but at the cost of 
willing off all the normal bone marrow 
along with the abnormal marrow. But 
there is a way out of such a tricky 
situation. After killing off the last 
leukaemic cell, the normal bone mar¬ 
row can be replaced. Some one else’s 
healthy marrow can be put inside the 
patient’s body and it works just as well. 

Such bone marrow transplants had 
succeeded in dogs and mice. They were 
tried out in human beings in 1950 but 
failed miserably. The patient’s body 
recognised that the donor’s marrow 
,| js not its own. Promptly, all the 
immunological mechanisms geared to 
ward off invasion by foreign material 
came into play and the graft was 
rejected. The foreign marrow would die 
off, and so did the patient. 

Slowly, medical research unveiled 
mechanisms involved in recognising 
foreign material, and consequently, 
rejecting it. The discovery of hla sys¬ 
tem (Histocompatibility system) was 
the turning point in bone marrow and 
other organ transplants. 

The situation is similar to that of 
blood transfusion. Just as the blood is 
identified by the blood groups, the 
tissues, including the bone marrow, 

S t identified by the HU groups. Grafts 
laring a different HU marker is 
promptly destroyed by the host. 




Doctors examine Vandana before tht trans¬ 
plant. The gift of the Ufe saving bone 
marrow to Vandana came from her brother 
(above) Umeah 

There is only one exception to the 
rule—identical twins. They are identic¬ 
al in every respect, even their HU types. 
So the doctors used identical twins for 
organ transplants—and it worked! 
There was no rejection at all. The 
patient’s body accepted tissues from 
the patient’s identical twin without 
turning a hair. 

Slowly, many other helpful discover¬ 
ies were made. Drugs that could con¬ 
trol or suppress immunological reac¬ 
tions came to light. Tpn. another major 
discovery, though rather unrelated to a 
bone marrow transplant, made such a 
transplant possible, tpn means total 
parenteral nutrition. While going 
through the rigorous procedures aimed 
at killing all the leukaemic cells, the 


patient’s mucous membrane of the oral 
cavity and intestinal lining suffer heavi¬ 
ly. The patient cannot swallow any¬ 
thing. Giving ordinary glucose prepara¬ 
tions intravenously is no help, since 
the amount of calories that can be 
given in 24 hours are just not sufficient 
to fulfil the patient's every day energy 
requirements. Increasing the glucose 
percentage increases problems, since 
high level of glucose invites fungal and 
bacterial growth. To avoid all such 
problems, very high level of glucose, 
fats, proteins etc. can be put directly 
into the heart chambers—through a 
thick tube inserted in the neck veins. 
The blood flow near the heart is so 
speedy that glucose does not stagnate 
at one place, so there is no chance for 
harmful invaders to grow. 

When hla type differences and nutri¬ 
tion are taken care of, bone marrow 
transplant is possible even when the 
donor is not an identical twin of the 
patient. 

Vandana was therefore called to 
Bombay for the tissue typing and 
matching tests along with her entire 
family. All the family members under¬ 
went many tests to decide their blood 
groups, general health and tissue 
types—mainly by the hla typing 
method. Scientists at the Cancer Re¬ 
search Institute (CRD at Bombay under¬ 
took all these tests. Out of four sibl¬ 
ings, two matched exactly—Vandana 
and her younger brother Umesh (7V6). 

The HLA group composition of the 
Kadam family, father, mother and the 
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A smiting Vsndans with her father after the operation 


four children, was as given below: 

Mr. Kadam Mrs. Kadam 

Ag/Bjs A 9 /B 22 

A,/B 1S a I9 /b 7 

Vandana Sharda Suresh Umesh 
A 9 /B 35 A l /B 15 A 9 /B 35 A 9 /B 35 

A 19 /B 12 A|<»/B 7 A 19 /B 7 A 19 /B 12 

Three days after Vandana was admit¬ 
ted to the special ward, that is, on 7th 
March, 1983, prophylactic antibiotics 
were started. Blood, urine, stools and 
sputum were examined repeatedly, to 
detect the presence of infection, if any. 

9th March 1983. A small but very 
important operation was performed on 
Vandana. A thick, siliconised tube was 
put in the right atrium (upper heart 
chamber) through jugular veins. 
Henceforth, all the necessary nutrients 
would be put into the blood stream 
directly through that tube. A carefully 
prepared solution was used for that 
purpose, which contained meticulously 
calculated amounts of amino acids, 
carbohydrates, fats and fatty acids, 
minerals and vitamins. 

12th and 13th March, very large 
doses of a very potent anti cancer 
drug—cyclophosphamide were given 
on those days to kill as many leukemic 
cell as possible. 

15th to 20th March, 1983—Very 
high doses of whole body irradiation 
were administered to round off any 
leukemic cells lurking behind. The 
exact position of Vandana’s body to 
receive maximum benefit from the 
irradiation was decided with the help of 
a dummy. The dummy was prepared 
well in advance, exactly matching Van- 
dana's body shape and weight, and 
many trials taken to decide the final 
position. Special radio opaque shields 
were prepared to protect Vandana's 
lungs. Normally a radiation dose of 
500-600 rads is fatal. Vandana. howev¬ 
er, received 1200 rads altogether, dis¬ 
tributed over six days. The aim was to 
make sure that even the last leukemic 
cell was killed. But such a high dose did 
not leave the normal tissues unscatch- 
ed. Vandana developed large and pain¬ 
ful ulcers on her lips and inside her 
oral cavity. She could not swallow any 
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food, not even water. Her hair fell off 
and her skin became pigmented. She 
developed fever that refused to come 
down even after extensive medication. 

On 20th March 1983 the T-time, 
transplant-time had finally arrived. All 
the doctors involved had their hearts in 
their mouths. They were in a difficult 
dilemma—should they proceed with 
the experiment or give it up? Vandana 
was to receive her last dose of radiation 
on the 20th morning. But she was very 
very sick. She was hardly conscious. 
She was running very high tempera¬ 
ture—the mercury in the thermometer 
quickly climbed to 108°P. May be the 
actual temperature was even more, 
since 108°F was the last mark. Could 
she toleiate the radiation session? 
What if she died in the process? 

It was a very difficult choice exerting 
a tremendous responsibility on the 
doctors. Should they go ahead as plan¬ 
ned? Should they wait for the tempera¬ 


ture to come down? Should they cancel 
the whole thing—as the chances of 
success were very slim under such . 
grim conditions? 

The doctors made a brave choice and 
decided to go ahead. Vandana’s father 
agreed—Vandana received her last 
dose. If death was facing either way, thf 
doctors felt, why not give her a chance 
to live, however blender? 

Umesh was taken in the operation 
theatre, anaesthetised, and his bone 
marrow was aspirated from his hip 
bone. About 300 cc of marrow was 
collected. At any one puncture site only 
2-5 cc of marrow could be collected, as < 
otherwise blood started seeping in and 
diluted the marrow. So his hip bone 
had to be punctured hundreds of times 
by a team of doctors to collect enough 
marrow. Of course, Umesh did not feel I 
a thing, being under the influence 0 !' 
anaesthesia. 

The marrow thus collected was then 
strained through a stainless steel mesh 


The transplantation of Vandana’s bone marrow in progress. Notice the large team 
working In strictly sterile conditions 







to separate it from any bony spicules. 
The marrow, cleared of all contami¬ 
nants, was promptly put in sterile 
plastic bags. The bags were immediate¬ 
ly transported to Vandana’s room and 
attached to a tube put inside her veins. 
Just like an ordinary blood transfusion, 
th ^harrow was run in her circulation. 

The next twenty four hours were the 
most critical. If Umesh’s marrow was to 
be rejected, a severe reaction would set 
in during that period. So a constant 
vigil was kept by Vandana’s bedside. 
Her pulse, temperature, respiratory 
pattern every minute detail was watch¬ 
ed and recorded thoroughly. 

She could tide over the critical first 
postoperative day fairly well, but a new 
problem arose. She started running 
temperature. The fever was very erra¬ 
tic, had very high spikes and it refused 
Mo budge in spite of the latest, very 
costly antibiotics being flown in from 
abroad. All the tests carried out to 
detect presence of pathogens were 
negative—blood culture, urine culture, 
sputum culture failed to reveal the 
causative organisms. 

Ultimately, antifungal agents were 
started on the off chance that she may 
have had a fungal infection in her 
blood. That therapy was started on the 
11th postpoperative day. It produced 
prompt results and the temperature 

« ttled back to a normal level. So those 
edicines were continued for the next 
eight days. 

Giving bone marrow cells just like a 
blood transfusion sounds funny, but .it 
can be done because of an interesting 
characteristic of all bone marrow 
cells—they have a ‘homing’ mechan¬ 
ism. They have receptors on their cell 
surfaces. These receptors recognise the 
bone marrow, cavity when the cells 
reach there. The cells then settle in and 
start multiplying and differentiating, 
producing the three different cell 
linesr-WBCs, RBCs and platelets. Even 
one viable bone marrow cell may be 
enough to repopulate the whole mar¬ 
row, but to ensure success, many cells 
we put in. The exact amount is calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of the patient’s body 
weight. 



The tett-tale mark* of a aucceaafhl graft. 
Cotta of Vaodaaa'a boot marrow ahow 
cbromoaomea now with characteristic male 
duomoaomea (circled) derived from her 
brother’a cell. Thia conclusively eatab- 
ttabea the success of the operation 

These processes of multiplication 
and differentiation take time. The pa¬ 
tient’s own marrow is already destroyed 
by the extensive chemo- and radio¬ 
therapy. So replacement is necessary 
from time to time. A cell separator is a 
specialised instrument that separates 
donor’s blood into four components— 
serum, RBCs, WBCs and platelets. Any of 
these can be given to the patient as 
necessary. 

The cell separator was kept running 
day and night to satisfy Vandana’s 
needs. RBCs had to be given only thrice, 
but repeated platelet transfusions had 
to be given, as her own platelet counts 
remained dangerously low for forty-two 
days. 

On the 17th postoperative day, Van- 
dana started eating orally. The silico- 
nised tube in her neck was removed. 

Various tests were done to confirm 
success of the bone marrow transplant. 
Vandana's whc count increased steadily 
and reached normal levels on the 21st 
postoperative day. Her bone marrow 
biopsy revealed all three cell lines— 
WBC, rbc and platelets growing nor¬ 
mally. 

One objection could still be raised. 
How could one know those were 
Umesh’s cells? They could have been 
Vandana’s own cells that had escaped 
destruction and had started growing 
again’. 

Such an objection could easily be 
answered. The proof for success was 
very neat and noncontroversial—the 
sex chromosomes! Vandana’s cells, 
being female cells, possessed XX' chro¬ 


mosomes. Umesh’s cells, on the other 
hand, were 'XV. Since only the marrow 
cells that were dividing and repopulat¬ 
ing her marrow had come from 
Umesh’s body, those cells and their 
progeny were showing XY chromo¬ 
somes, whereas all the other cells in 
Vandana’s body were showing XX' chro¬ 
mosomes. Presence of Y chromosome 
was a very convincing piece of evidence 
to prove that Umesh’s cells had taken 
root in Vandana's body. 

The whole success- story, of course, 
had a price tag—a whopping Rs. 
1,93,000/-. The very cost raises many 
relevant questions. Is it morally and 
ethically right to spend that kind of 
money for one procedure when even 
basic medical facilities are beyond the 
scope for most? Or is it another pri¬ 
vilege that only the rich can enjoy? In 
short, can our country afford to do it 
again and again? 

It will be wrong to jump to any 
conclusions or get scared by the mas¬ 
sive figure. The first marrow transplant 
was so costly because it was the first. As 
the basic unit is set up and functioning 
on a regular basis, unnecessary precau¬ 
tions and duplications can be curtailed 
and time and money can be saved. 
Then the procedure will not remain 
more costly than the advanced surger¬ 
ies being carried out on heart or brain 
in our country at many centres. 

The most important argument in 
favour of a transplant is that it cures a 
disease that was hitherto uncurable— 
that too in children, who have all their 
lives ahead of them. 

The first successful bone marrow 
transplant has shown very clearly that 
in our country, nothing is impossible 
when the latest knowledge, instru¬ 
ments, sheer determination and hard 
work come together. □ 


Dr Swam a a practicing consultant Physi¬ 
cian at Pune. She had earlier receired training m 
cancer chemotherapy at The Tata Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay and has conducted cancer 
research at the Institute of Medical Sciences. 
Tokyo, lapan 
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When Shigella 
struck... 

dysentery in epidemic form 
raged in West Bengal 




S HIGELLA has become almost 
a household name in West 
Bengal signifying panic. The 
dysentery caused by the bac¬ 
terium of the genus Shigella affected 
nearly 80,000 people this year with 
death toll crossing 2,000, 80 per cent 
casualties being children. Wild 
rumours, ignorance and the furore in 
newspapers substantially further added 
to the panic. But strangely, these same 
factors spurred the administration into 
action, howsoever belated, and people 
who were generally averse to doctors 
and health centres, rushed to them at 
the slightest symptom of the disease. 

It was around middle of March, 
1984, that the dysentery epidemic 
struck West Bengal. Within two 
months all the 16 districts of the State 
came under its deadly spell. In West 
Bengal, extensive curative and preven¬ 
tive measures brought down the rate of 
incidence and death to a considerable 
extent. The epidemic started spreading 
to other states like Assam, Tripura, 
Orissa, UP. Bihar, Himachal Pradesh 


and Rajasthan in July 1984. Perhaps it 
may have turned into a national prob¬ 
lem but for the timely rains. 

Shigellosis - a global problem 

Shigella bacillary dysentery or 
shigellosis has a global distribution 
with highest prevalence in countries 
where hygiene is poor. Of the various 
types of shigellosis, the infection due to 
Shigella shigae (Shi. dysenteriae 1) is the 
most virulent in character and often 
spreads in epidemic form. This type of 
infection has been uncommon in 
Europe and North America since 1920. 
But developing countries have a diffe¬ 
rent story, with frequent epidemics 
claiming several thousands of lives and 
rendering a vast majority weak and 
helpless. 

Shigella shigae or Sh. dysenteriae 1 
was discovered by a Japanese scientist 
Dr. Shiga in 1896 and was named after 
him. There are 34 serotypes of Shigella, 
intimately related micro organisms dis¬ 
tinguished only by their antigenic com¬ 
position. The first member Sh. dysen¬ 


teriae 1 produces the most severe 
disease with various complications. On 
the basis of biochemical and serological 
reactions, the genus Shigella is com¬ 
monly divided into four species: Sh. 
dysenteriae, Sh. flexneri, Sh. boydii 
and Sh. sonnei. There are 10 serotypest 
of Sh. dysenteriae, eight of Sh. flexneri 
and 15 of Sh. boydii. The varied sero¬ 
types of the Shigella bacterium should 
give us some idea of the complexity of 
the disease, especially in its wide spec¬ 
trum of symptoms and the line of 
treatment to be followed. 

The most common symptoms are 
frequent passage of stools with blood 
and mucus, abdominal cramps, painful 
and ineffectual straining to relieve the 
bowels (tenesmus) and fever. Persons 
affected with Sh. dysenteriae 1 may 
pass any number of stools from 10 to 
70 per day. Visualisation of the interior 
of large intestine with an endoscope 
reveals a diffuse inflammation of lining, 
of colon, mostly confined to the rectum 
and sigmoid colon and sometimes ex¬ 
tending as for as the caecum in the 
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The author writes about the recent West Bengal 
epidemic on the basis of field visits and talks with 
several government and health officials 


abdominal cavity. Ulceration and per¬ 
foration of the intestinal wall with 
bleeding may also occur, and pa¬ 
tients often die of septicaemic shock or 
blood poisoning, when the infection is 
disseminated in the body through the 
bloodstream. 

' studies show that virulence of 
Slfigella dysenteriae 1 lies in the three 
kinds of toxins liberated by it. Of these, 
the cytotoxin is responsible for inflam¬ 
mation and ulceration in the large 
intestine and enterotoxin causes watery 
diarrhoea, which, according to some 
experts, has been misunderstood as 
common gastroenteritis in the present 
epidemic in West Bengal. The third 
kind of shigae toxin, the neurotoxin, 
may give rise to several complications 
like paralysis, seizures, leukemoid 
reactions, septicaemia and pulmonary 
involvement. 

Man is both the reservoir and natural 
host of all types of Shigella. Infection is 
by the faecai-oral route, from hand to 
mouth—water taps, door-handles, 
lavatory seats often act as transmitting 
agents. It also spreads through con¬ 
taminated food or drink and water, 
though Shigella bacilli are not essen¬ 
tially water-borne. Where excreta dis¬ 
posal facilities are inadequate, particu¬ 
larly in rural areas, flies may be an 
important vector in the transmission of 
shigellosis. But the most common 
<piode of spread is by person-to-person 
transmission. 

It has been established by both 
laboratory and clinical studies that 
Shigella dysenteriae 1 has multiple 
drug resistance. It responds to few 
specific drugs like furazolidone, 
neomycin, gentamycin and nalidixic 
acid. Doctors handling large number of 
patients in different parts of West 
Bengal have also been facing the prob¬ 
lem of drug resistance. 

West Bengal scene 

At the request of the Department of 
Health, Govt, of West Bengal, a team of 
scientists from the National Institute of 

f holera and Enteric Diseases, I.C.M.R., 
alcutta, carried out an investigation 
on the outbreak of acute diarrhoeal 
diseases in a village in Hooghly district, 


72 kms from Calcutta. Sh. dysenteriae, 
type 1 in six cases and type 2 in one 
case was isolated from 22 samples 
collected from 91 affected persons. The 
percentage of Shigella isolation was 
31.8. As Shigella type 1 is known to 
spread like wildfire, the Health Depart¬ 
ment was immediately alerted by the 
Institute to take quick measures 
against the disease. Since early April, 
this unusual type of dysentery 
began to spread from village to village, 
from district to district, truly like 
wildfire, which is a typical characteris¬ 
tic of Shigella dysenteriae 1. Urban and 
municipal areas were also not spared. 

According to an expert from the All 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Calcutta, the start of the epide¬ 
mic may be traced back to October 
1983, when a village named Kaladanga 
in the Murshidabad district of West 
Bengal, was struck by a virulent type of 
dysentery affecting 45 persons and 


lack of potable water forced people to tap 
any water source 



causing seven deaths. The incidence has 
been gradually increasing since then. A 
number of experts and doctors believed 
that most of the cases were due to 
chronic amoebiasis, giardiasis, worm 
infection, gastroenteritis, and even 
cholera, which has been plaguing this 
state for centuries. In fact, cholera is a 
regular pre-monsoon feature. They say 
that this year, a severe type of shigello¬ 
sis has been added to this age-old 
malady, but its occurrence is not more 
than 10 per cent. 

A 10 per cent isolation of Shigella 
dysenteriae 1 was obtained by the 
School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta, 
which is a state govt, research institu¬ 
tion. On the other hand, tests under¬ 
taken in the prestigious National Insti¬ 
tute of Cholera and Enteric Diseases, 
Calcutta, where the most modern tech¬ 
niques of identification are being ap¬ 
plied, revealed 32 per cent isolation of 
Shigella dysenteriae type 1. Out of 447 
stool samples examined from 
different hospitals in and around Cal¬ 
cutta, Shigella dysenteriae type 1 was 
found in 158 (35.3 per cent) and all 
species of Shigella from 52.3 per cent. 

A team from Nilratan Sarkar College 
and Hospital obtained 25 per cent 
isolation of Shigella type 1 in stool 
samples collected from the most 
affected Coochbehar district of north¬ 
ern West Bengal. According to the 
eminent microbiologist Dr. S. C. Pal, 
Director, National Institute of Cholera 
and Enteric Diseases, Calcutta, the 
picture would be more or less the same 
in other affected districts also. Moreov¬ 
er, the rapidity and mode of spread of 
the epidemic, the specific symptoms in 
large number of patients, clearly indi¬ 
cate Shigella dysenteriae 1 as the chief 
causative agent, which is new to West 
Bengal. The cases where watery di¬ 
arrhoea or even gastroenteritis were 
found, may also be due to shigellosis, 
which often starts with watery di¬ 
arrhoea. 

Sources of infection 
How the infection of Shigella bacilli 
started in West Bengal is not definitely 
known. One of the chief causes may be 
scarcity of potable water in rural areas. 
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Drought at the beginning of summer 
and over-use of tubewells for irrigation 
resulting in the lowering of water 
table and compelling people in many 
villages to drink unsafe pond-water 
might have resulted in spread of infec¬ 
tion. Interestingly, water samples col¬ 
lected from different affected areas did 
not show presence of any Shigella 
pathogen on laboratory tests. 

The second transmitting agent is 
undoubtedly flies. In almost all villages 
in West Bengal there is no excreta 
disposal system and people defaecate in 
open fields and flics are in abundance. 
While visiting several affected villages 
in Murshidabad district, flies moving 
like shuttlecocks between fresh excreta 
of diseased children and uncovered 
food materials could be seen in a 
number of houses. 

Malnutrition, especially in children 
makes the poor more susceptible to 
.such diseases and ultimately death. In 
West Bengal, mostly children below 10 
years of age but above six months have 
died due to this epidemic. But those 
below six months have been rarely 
affected as they are mostly breast-fed 
and thus adequately immune to several 
diseases. However, well nourished chil¬ 
dren or adults are equally attacked by 
shigellosis. Mere nourishment cannot 
prevent the disease, but only smothers 
it. 

The fourth and probably the most 
prominent cause behind the epidemic 
is complete lack of sanitation and 
personal hygiene, which stems from 
absence of health education. A doctor 
of Berhampore, Murshidabad, narrated 
how one of the patients swallowed a few 
halogen tablets thinking that these 
would work as a vaccine against dysen¬ 
tery. Another young doctor from a 
Primary Health Centre expressed his 
harrowing experience of a village 
woman who used the same piece of 
cloth to clean hoth the anus and face of 
her diseased child. And the doctor 
failed to convince her how dangerous 
this practice was. Under such condi¬ 
tions) person-to-person transmission of 
the disease through food or water 
chain ts probable and that is 

what has adtuaily happened in West 
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Bengal. The epidemic has spread in 
jumps, from one house or village to 
another, leaving a few neighbouring 
houses or villages completely un¬ 
touched. 

Work on war footing 

At the onset of the epidemic the state 
government officials, health author¬ 
ities and field workers were utterly 
baffled and unprepared. But soon pre¬ 
ventive and curative measures were 
adopted on a war footing. Millions of 
halogen tablets, though far below the 
actual need, were distributed in 
affected areas. Shallow tubewells, espe¬ 
cially those with no cement platforms 
and open wells were disinfected by 
adding bleaching powder. Para-medical 
staff, panchayet members and workers 
of a number of voluntary organisations 
started campaigning for do’s and don’ts 
like: (1) drinking boiled or halogenated 
water, (2) covering faeces with soil. (3) 
covering food to protect it from flies, 
(4) avoiding the consumption of ex¬ 
posed raw vegetables and cut fruits, (5) 
washing the hands and mouth with 
soap before eating, and (6) using 
sufficient water for domestic work, as 
the disease is said to be “water- 
washed”. 

As for curative measures, the gov¬ 
ernment of West Bengal had already 
spent about three crores of rupees. 
Primary and subsidiary health centres, 
normally suffering from a dearth of 
drugs, were flooded with both conven¬ 
tional and sophisticated drugs. Para¬ 
medical staff was employed for door 
to-door treatment and for distribution 
of drugs in remote areas. Doctors and 
nurses worked round the dock with 
full dedication; voluntary organisations 
like Health Service Association and 
Junior Doctors' Council sent medical 
teams to the re • notest parts of the 
worst affected districts, where 
thousands of patients were treated in 
temporary camps. 

Generally a five-phase therapy was 
adopted for treatment. The first two 
phases consisted of using conventional 
diarrhoeal drugs and antibiotics of 
tetracycline group. 80 per cent of the 
cases responded to this treatment. On 


non-response, the patients were hospit¬ 
alised and kept on a furazolidone sus¬ 
pension. When this also foiled, gen- 
tamycin or nalidixic acid tablets were 
given. A few patients died even after 
that, maybe due to complete dehydra¬ 
tion or some undiagnosed complica¬ 
tions. \ 

However, it is most unlikely thht 
such systematic therapy was under¬ 
taken in every affected area. The re¬ 
ports have been otherwise. In most 
areas drugs have been used according 
to supply and availability and not 
according to the needs ascertained by 
proper pathology tests. No specific 
directions of treatment were issued to 
the operating medical staff. A foil 
course of treatment could not be given 
to the majority of the affected popula¬ 
tion. As a result, they developed drug 
resistance, aggravating the situation , 
still further. 

Points to ponder 

This is not the first time that severe 
diarrhoeal diseases have occurred in 
West Bengal. May be Shigella dysenter- 
iae has made its first appearance in the 
state, but that does not minimise the 
previous record. According to a Bulle¬ 
tin of the Junior Doctors’ Council, 
Calcutta, diarrhoeal diseases took 
76,874 lives from 1970 to 1976 in West 
Bengal. In 1971 alone the death toll 
was 19,184. In fact, the maximum , 
death rate (3.6%) due to this year’s 
epidemic is much below the state’s 
average rate of death (5.75%) from 
such diseases. Somehow the state gov¬ 
ernment rose to the occasion this time. 

But the point is not to contain the 
present epidemic and heave a sigh of 
relief. Control and preventive measures 
must be a sustained process. To wait 
for a disease and then to cure it is a 
negative approach, affecting the gamut 
of our health programmes. Unless a 
positive and a scientific master plan for 
prevention of diseases and health edu¬ 
cation of the masses is adopted “Health 
for all by 2000 AD" will remain a 
utopian dream before us. □ 

Mr. Basu is a science writer and Journalist 
attached to Ananda Bator Patrika, Calcutta 



j ERE is a book to definitely expand your mind: a 
j collection of one hundred historic scientific photo- 
! graphs accompanied by lucid summaries giving details, 
I background and anecdotes associated with each image. 
Each is unique m some sense, some photographs are classics like 
Kontgene’s radiogram of his wife’s hand or the discovery of Pluto 
plates. Others. like the photographs which launched aerial 
argeology, are less well known. There are curiosities like 
Mtffay’s first unbroken filmstrip which catches a falling cat in lull 






Multiple exposures showing the Sun's annual path which has the 
shape of an analemma (top). Seen at left is life before birth . 
Above right is a false colour microwave image of the Antarctic 
winter . The ultraviolet veils of Venus are seen at bottom left 


somersault An unknown photographer has caught the last gape of 
the Tasmanian Tiger (which is now believed to he extinct). 

Beyond Vision more than a utihv title |nur own cover 
story (December 1983) on the subject was "Beyond the limits of ' 
the human eye 1 ' | It nicely defines what is meant by a scientific 
photograph, "namely one winch provides information inaccessible 
to the human eye On all si ales, from the submicroscopic to the 
cosmic, photography has the ability to expand our vision, to reveal 
invisible radiation, to capture fleeting events, to freeze vanishingly 
faint images, to reach remote regions of space and ocean which the 
naked eye cannot capture" Francis Thompson could he describ¬ 
ing scientific photography when he wrote, “0 woild invisible, we 
view thee 0 world unknowable, we know thee-Inapprehensible, 
we clutch thee " This siipeihlv designed and lavishly produced 
book also contains a concise history of scientific photography □ 

“Beyond Vision 9 ' by Jon Darius, Oxford University Press, 

£ IS 
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DR. BHIDE, POONA VARSITY VC 



D R. VISHNU GANESH BHIDE, Profes¬ 
sor and Chairman, School of Energy 
Studies and Materials Science. Poona Uni¬ 
versity, Pune, is appointed vice-chancellor 
of the university with effect from 23rd August 
Dr. Bhide, a renowned physicist, has 
made valuable contributions to several 
branches of solid state physics such as 
Mossbauer and X-ray spectroscopy, fer- 
roelectrics and liquid crystals 


|J0RAIN TEASER 


The field of Mossbauer spectroscopy is 
his speciality He showed experimentally, 
for the first time, the existence of the soft 
mode and its temperature dependence in 
ferroelectrics His studies on the after 
effects of decay of Mosebauer sources in 
various lattices brought out the existence 
and life times of non-equilibrium charge 
states 

His research in the field of ferroelectrics 
includes a suggestion of a new method to 
picture its domain walls He has also 
studied the domain dynamics in ferroelec¬ 
trics and ferromagnetics. 

He pioneered research and development 
in solar energy. He gave a new concept of 
structured selective coatings for solar ener¬ 
gy applications. 

A fellow of Royal Astronomical Society, 
Indian National Science Academy. Indian 
Academy of Sciences, Dr Bhide. is a 
member of the International Commission 
on the Application of the Mossbauer Effect 
He is also the director of the International 
Solar Energy Society. 


Dr. S. Varadarajan, 
Director General, CSIR 

D R S. VARADARAJAN has taken over as 
the Director General of Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research rcsiRi 
and Secretary to the Government of Indiij, 
Department of Science and Technology 
(Dsn, for lmk affairs Until now he was 
secretary at DbT 

Associated with csir for a long time. Dr. 
Varadarajan, was on its scientific commit¬ 
tees and the executive committee of the 



ISLAND OF 
QUESTIONERS 

T HE island of questioners derives its 
name from the tact that the inhabi¬ 
tants never make any statements, they only 
ask questions The questions are answerable 
by only an yes or no. 

Each '^habitant is one of the two types Y 
or N. The Y-type ask only those questions 
whose correct answer is'yes', those of tvpe N 
ask questions whose correct answet is 'no' 
I once visited this island and met a couple 
named Suresh and Sumitra. 1 heard Suresh 
ask someone “Are Sumitra and 1 both tvpe 
N"? 

What type is Sumitra' 1 

(Solution next month) 


S. G. Deshmukh 


‘jU Wf pt tonalfy ktrst number of roati- 
tntitocofrtct solution loour 
Mkfyn&otiihtooiiidkomof 
m wihfr Mp 'fr ■ 



Solution to August teaser 

Necklaces 



There are 18 different neckla ces, as 
shown in the figure. Sixty-three beads of 
each colour (we have used green colour 
instead of red) will be required. 


Central Food Technology Research Insti¬ 
tute, Mysore, since 1964 He was the 
chairman of the Research Advisory Council 
of the National Chemical Laboratory. Pune 
He has been a member of the editoi’al 
boards of Indian Journal ot Chemistry 
Research and Industry and othei t sir jour¬ 
nals 

Fellow. Royal Institute of Chemistry. Dr 
Varadarajan is distinguished for his original 
contisbution in the determination of nuc¬ 
leic acids through X-iav crystallography 
His research wotk also includes the fields of 
chemistry of natural products, synthesis 
and structure ot ksa and L>\\ and then 
functions 

Appleton Prize-1984 

T HE Appleton Prize for Ionospheric 
Physics for 1984 has been awarded to 
Professor K D Cole of La Trobe University. 
Melbourne. Australia, in recognition of his 
distinguished contributions to understand¬ 
ing the fundamental process taking 
place in the magnetosphere and ionos¬ 
phere. 

Professor Cole has plaxed a leading iole 
in the Scientific Committee for Solar Ter¬ 
restrial Physics, of which he has been 
President since 1977. 
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A LETTER TO A YOUNG SCIENTIST 


Yuh Pal 
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Prof. Yash Pal, who is Chief Consultant to the Planning 
Commission, writes to a young girl about the marvels of 
micro-gravity 



Beakers of water (top) on Earth and In 
apace. Above: 

Bulba with liquids and respective vapours. 
Notice varying angles of contact, (a) Too 
little liquid forms a semilunar bottom 
layer, (b) Excess liquid forms a top vapour 
sphere, (c) Liquids with a small angle of 
contact result in an island of vapour in 
UqukUn non-wetting liquids (a=180) like 
mercury, we have exactly the reverse con¬ 
ditions 





S OME of the questions you have 
asked, and many others, can be 
answered if you realise that in 
micro-gravity condition, the effect 
of surface or contact forces becomes domi¬ 
nant. For example a blob of water would 
float as a sphere, no matter whether large 
or small. However, if you placed it at the 
bottom of a beaker, the shape of the surface 
would depend on the surface interactions 
(or forces) between water, glass and water 
vapour.This is usually quantified in terms of 
giving an angle of contact between glass 
and water surfaces. 

This interaction is responsible for the fact 
that water seems to want to rise a little near 
the walls of the beaker. This surface force is 
also responsible for the phenomenon ol 
capillarity. For water and glass, the angle o$ 
contact is less than 90°. For mercury and" 
glass, on the other hand, it is more than 
90°. This is the reason that water surface is 
concave near the glass surface, while the 
mercury surface is convex. Same physics is 
responsible for the fact that water wets 
glass, while mercury does not wet glass. 

Coming back to your question, in micro¬ 
gravity the shape of the surface of water ' 
placed in a beaker would be curved all over 
and not only near the edges because of thi 
absence of hydro-static pressure in micro¬ 
gravity (see left). 

So the picture would look as at left: 
Therefore it does not matter whether the 
beaker (or bottle) is closed or open. One \i 
assuming that the atmospheric pressure is 
normal. Because in a vacuum the water will 
boil even at a low temperature. 

1 have come across some illustrations 
which you may find useful. These indicate 
the disposition of liquid and vapour in a 
spherical bulb, under conditions of micro¬ 
gravity. 

You would notice that spherical surfaces 
are preferred. This is because the force of 
surface tension on the liquid vapour inter¬ 
face causes a liquid sample to assume the 
smallest possible size, which is a sphere; in 
other words, the ratio of surface area to 
volume is minimum for a spherical shape. 

Thus if some blobs of water are brought 
in contact, they would coalesce to form a 
single spherical blob (provided of course 
they are free and other material surfaces are 
not involved). 

You might be interested in another 









■4 bar of icecream (top) just melts down 
into a puddle on Earth . In space, however, 
it behaves oddly - If too melts, but under 
micro-gravity, instead of a puddle the 
liquid coalesces into a hollow ring and 
eventually ydu get a spherical lump at the 
end of the stick 



interesting example. If I hang an ice-cream 
stick in a space ship, it will of course melt, 
because of conduction and radiation of heat 
from the surrounding. Convection will be 
absent because of zero gravity. So the 
melting would proceed as shown at left 

As you know here, on earth, at normal 
gravity conduction, radiation, and (most 
important) convection lead to melting, and 
the melted portion keeps dripping on the 
ground and on your clothes 

Your question about blood-transfusion, 
or the drip lias an obvious answer. You 
must provide a force other than gravity for 
the liquid to How You could have a syringe, 
which i* driven by gas pressure, for exam¬ 
ple Oi a small pump. The need to pump 
fluids in spate is encountered in many 
different ways. For example, pumping of 
fuel and oxidizer foi the rocket engines is 
done with gas pressure and/or turbo¬ 
pumps. Kven on earth you don't depend 
only on gravity to ensure movement of 
fluids. Indeed you often pump against the 
forces of gravity and fnction. 

Your last question is about the temporary 
increase in height of astronauts, or cosmo¬ 
nauts (if they ply on Russian space craft). 
You perhaps know that there are disc like 
structures between vertebrae. These are 
compressed on earth because of body 
weight, and weight of things we wear and 
carry. In micro-gravity there is no weight 
and these intervertebral discs stretch a bit, 
leading to increase in height However, 
when the cosmonauts come back to normal 
gravity, they slowlv compress back again, 
and the person comes hack to original 
height. 

There are many other physiological 
changes which occur in space, and not 
everything is fully understood Some atro¬ 
phy (wasting away) of skeleton and muscles 
occurs Rones are demineralised and there 
is a loss of calcium. Other changes happen, 
m different degrees, in all organs and 
functions of the body, though some of these 
can he reduced through proper exercise. 
Studv of space physiology and space medi¬ 
cine is important for understanding many 
things that happen, and perhaps also to 
gain better insight into processes, which 
occur even under normal gravity. 

(I hope I have been able to answer your 
questions to some degree.) 
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relath* htwtfffity of theirfir,atr tampem- 
tum, air flew rata, iriftbl. moisture 
content of the produce Wthe final 
fietfikad moisture contnpflf the produce. 
The most important of. these is the 
relative humidity of the' drying air. 

lit the initial stage of drying, the 
moisture removal rate (mainly from the 
surface of the grain) is high. When the 
surface moisture has been removed, 
further drying depends upon the rate at 
which the moisture from within the 
product moves to the outer surface. At 
this stage, the increase in the tempera- 



to flaw mte’Wpcp^c 
1haperfahnance#%«lw.airha__-. i ^ 
evaluated-in terms of solar 'energy.®*;.' 
Jectfan efficiency and pressure loss codf- 
fiefant. The -solar energy colfaction effl> 
aeroy refers to the ratio of useful energy 
collected (heat utilised in heating air) to 
the solar energy faffing on the collector 
in a given interval of time. The pressure 
loss coefficient is a measure of media* 
nical power required to pump the air 
through the absorber. The pressure loss 
coefficient refers to the ratio of pressure, 
drop in the air heater to die dynamic 
pressure in the air heater. 

r - 


SOLAR DRIERS 

Continued from page 28 

and the heated air passes through the 
produce to be dried which is stacked at 
another level; a chimney is used with 
this drier to augment the air flow rate. 
Such driers have been designed and 
tested in other countries too, including 
the Asian Institute of Technology, 
Bangkok. Efforts are continuing at 
various institutions to use alternative 
materials such as plastics for design 
and fabrication of natural convection 
driers. 

For drying grains such as paddy, 
maize and oilseeds, forced convection 
driers are used. Much work on this is 
being done in India, particularly at 
Annamalai University, and fit. Kharag¬ 
pur, and several demonstration sys¬ 
tems have been installed. In the last 
five years, work has also been initiated 
on crop drying systems at many other 
institutions—the Central And Zone 
Research Institute, Jodhpur, pap 
Ludhiana, Central Rice Research Insti¬ 
tute, Cuttack, Tamil Nadu Agricultural 
University, Coimbatore. M.L.S. llni- 
veristy. Udaipur. IIT Delhi, Central 
Building Research Institute, Roorkee, 
Agricultural University, Pant Nagar. 
and many others. 

In many forced flow solar driers, an 
array of solar absorbeis forms the roof 
under which the motor blower set 
and the drying chamber are installed. 
Such solar driers have been built at 
Annamalai University, nr. Kharagpur, 
etc; the one-ton-per-day solar paddy 
drier built at Annamalai University in 
1976 has a roof-cum-solar flat-plate 
collector with a gross collector area of 
50.75 square metres. The sloping 
asbestos roof of the Amul Dairy milk 
plant at Anand, Gujarat, has been 
converted as a solar air heater to act as 
a pre-heatei for spray-drying of milk 

One ot the large solar driers is the 
10-ton per-day drier installed at the 
State Farm, Ladowal, near Ludhiana, 
by the National Industrial Development 
Corporation (Nll)C). The size of the 
single glass absorber is 160 sq m at an 
optimum angle of 45° with the horizontal. 
The NlDC has also used solar energy, 
with a supplementary heat source, to 
cure tobacco at Rajahmundry in 
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Andhra Pradesh. Solar energy meets 
the major heat requirement up to 50 U C 
to 55°C during day; the supplementary 
heat source meets any shortfalls. 

Seasoning of wood in solar kilns has 
been studied at the Forest Research 
Institute Dehra Dun, Central Building 
Research Institute, Roorkee, and at 
many other places including Maharash¬ 
tra and Punjab. The initial capital and 
operating costs of solar kilns have been 
found to be lower than those of conven¬ 
tional steam-heated kilns. 

Studies are also being carried out at 
many institutions to determine the 
technical and economic feasibility of 
drying various other crops with solar 
energy. 

Solar driers are likely to be used first 
for drying crops, such as tobacco, 
cardamom and tea leaves, which are 
already being dried with conventional 
fuels. It is here that solar crop driers 
can prove their usefulness in reducing 
fossil fuel consumption. 

Foi crops such as paddy and maize. 


COOKING BY THE SUN 

Continued from page 26 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 1100 for a box type 
cooker. Despite these subsidies and 
despite public and media demonstra¬ 
tions of the cookers, they are not being 
sold. Only about 30,000 solar cookers 
have been sold in the last three years 
against a target rf 50.000 in a country 
where about 100 million families live. 

Obviously, something is lacking in 
our efforts to introduce solar cookers. 
The Government should reexamine the 
whole issue of introducing solar cook¬ 
ers for if we fail now we may become a 
laughing stock again. Efforts to popula¬ 
rise the focusing paraboloid cooker in 
the fifties had failed. 


solar driers, though they give a better | 
product, are more expensive to be used 
by an individual farmer. Therefore, 
work should be undertaken to study 
the economic viability of using large- 
scale solar crop driers for use by 
agencies handling and storing large 
quantities of foodgrains. 

Studies should also be carried out to 
use alternative material such as black 
and transparent polyethylene sheets to 
make solar air heaters. All-plastic/ 
polyethylene solar air heaters have, 
been used in other countries for drying^ 
purposes. They have an added advan¬ 
tage of being portable. 

As far as drying of vegetables and 
fruits is concerned, natural convection 
driers, especially the multi-rack type, 
are quite efficient and hygienic. The 
economics of these dryers is fairly 
independent of the size. □ 

Prof. Mannan is with the Department ofMechan- 
aal Engineering, Punjab Agricultural Universi¬ 
ty. Ludhiana 


The failure may be due to a variety of 
technical, economic and social reasons. 
There are several problems with the 
present box type cookers: the black 
paint chips off, the window glass, the 
glass reflector, the wooden frame, 
hinges and castor wheels break, mois¬ 
ture condenses within the two glasses 
and much heat is lost. More research 
and development is needed if we are to 
develop a solar cooker that will be 
accepted by the people. But the fact is. 
nobody is seriously working on mod¬ 
ifying the cookers. A few institutions 
are, of course, trying to introduce thenT 
in rural areas just to shofr the progress 
of the institutions. □ 



S tudent: Dostoyevskyin his novel 
A Raw Youth, says, u Gaiety is the 
most distinguishing feature of 
man ,... You may not be able to 
understand the nature of another person 
\for a long time, hut if the man laughs 
genuinely at some point, his entire being is 
suddenly revealed... If you want to scruti¬ 
nize a person and know the depths of his 
soul, then study him not when he is silent, 
or when he speaks, or when he cries or even 
when he is excited about a noble idea, but 
look into his heart when he laughs. If he 
has a good laugh, that means he is a good 
man. Laughter is the most accurate mirror 
of the soulWhat do you think of this 
ronclusion? Dostoyevsky is considered a 
great expert of the human psyche but is 
laughter really the most accurate mirror of 
the soul? 

1 

Professor: I would have to agree with 
Dostoyevsky. No two people laugh in exactly 
the same way. A diagnosis of a person's 
individuality on the basis of studying his 
laughter can be highly accurate. 

S:Do you mean to say that a person's 
laughter is like his fingerprints? 

P. I wouldn’t put the two on the same level. 
S: Then could you please explain exactly 
what laughter is? 

P. All right. (Smiling.) Have you read John 
Keats? 

S'. Yes. He was an English romantic poet at 
the beginning of the I9th century. 

P. Then you probably remember that the 
rainbow was one of his favourite images in 
his early poems, though in his later works 
Ahere is no mention of it anywhere. It is said 
%iat once Keats read Newton’s explanation 
of a rainbow from the point of view of 
physics and after that seeing a rainbow no 


longer delighted him as much. Aren’t you 
afraid of losing your laughter if you learn 
what it is from a physiological point of 
view? 

(Laughter from the postgraduate student). 
P. You have reassured me. Physiology, 
psychology and neuropathology define 
laughter as the manifestation of a particular 
class of positive emotions. Man inherited 
the mechanism of emotions from his anim¬ 
al predecessors. On the basis of emotions, 
in conjunction with the interaction of the 
intellect, feeling developed, though it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
emotions and feelings. The term “emotion¬ 
al state” refers equally to emotions and 
feelings. 

Any information perceived by our sense 
organs is initially evaluated emotionally (or 
instinctively), not rationally: pleasant- 
unpleasant, necessary-unnecessary, danger¬ 
ous-safe. Nature made sure that our organ¬ 
ism reacts to a phenomenon hefoie it is 
assimilated and analysed. 

In this way, we pull our hand away from a 
hot tea kettle before we consciously think 
about the fact that we will be burned if we 
did not. Or, for example, at this very 
moment 1 see by your face that you are 
dissatisfied with my explanation since it is 
emotionally perceived by you as not having 
any relation to laughter. Am 1 right? 

(Postgraduate student smiles sheep¬ 
ishly.) 

P; But emotion even anticipates an event, 
and in fact, does this very distinctively: the 
more doubtful the anticipated result, the 
happier the reaction when a person learns 
that the goal is near. 

S: But it seems to me that not every 
positive emotion, even the greatest joy , 
causes us to laugh. 


P: You are right. Laughter arises only when 
one of several specific circumstances occurs 
simultaneously. 1 cun name four 

The first we call "false prediction ”. A 
person laughs if the information received 
exceeds, and at the same time depreciates 
the anticipated result. That is if he suddenly 
realies that whA he expected only seemed 
true and significant. We can use a joke as an 
example: 

“Waiter, there is a fly in my beer!” 

“Don’t worry. The flies here don’t 
drink much." 

After hearing that simple joke, one per¬ 
son will laugh heartily, while another will 
only grin. Why? The first man was the most 
mistaken in a prediction. Obliging listeners 
such as these are usually unsophisticated, 
naive people who are easily fooled. The 
more deeply the person was sure of the 
truth of the prediction and the more clearly 
that error is brought to light, the stronger 
the release of positive emotions and the 
stronger the laughter. 

The second is ”black and white'*. A 
person laughs if the difference is what he 
anticipated and the subsequent information 
received is immediately perceived, without 
any agonising thinking or lengthy compari¬ 
sons. A talented comedian tells jokes fast, 
not relying on his listeners' analytical 
powers but on their emotional orientation. 
Here a fraction of a second is enough, 
laughter arises involuntary, intuitively, 
and is immediately followed by an outburst. 

The third is called "watching from the 
side". Laughter arises on the basis of 

Continued on page 80 
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dose encounters 
of the fourth kind 



G eneral Vishwajit Fernandes was 
angry Sixty eight was no age to 
feel tired—not after a mere 
morning walk in the forest, the 
brftk jaunt he had grown used to for the last 
11 years since his retirement from the 
army He had tome to live in that bunga 
low And be it sun or ram General Fer 
nandes never missed his heady walk With a 
beret and d blazer, casual shoes, a walking 
stick and a revolver he would be off on his 
"constitutional' an hour before sunrise He 
would return two hours later after covering 
fifteen kilometres to a hearty breakfast 
^ „ Today General Fernandes felt out of 
breath and confused. "Have I lost my way or 


my mind." he thought irritably The sun- 
rays slanting through the foliage indicated 
that he was rather late in returning home 
How could he possibly have lost his way? He 
knew the Jungle like the back of his hand, at 
least that part of the forest near his 
bungalow Every tree, the shapes and the 
hollows of the trunks, the dense canopy of 
the foliage, the little rocks and rivulets, the 
slopes and the narrow jungle pathways, 
and, above all, that oval meadow in the 
middle of the forest Oh yes, today he could 
not even reach to the edge of that natural 
lawn Not that he went there every mom* 
mg But he loved the sense of heavenly 
tranquillity it offered, the virgin grass 


untouched by coarse human feet, the chital 
and hares browsing on the grass under the 
morning sun It was a superbly secluded 
place unknown to most people General 
Fernandes had known of it from army files 
The forest had been cleared several decades 
ago here for a prisoner of war cs^np After 
the war the camp had been dismantled But 
the clearing remained like a light emerald 
m the middle of the dark green forest 

General Fernandes abruptly found him¬ 
self out of the woods He was startled. 

"Oh damnation'" he muttered "Am I 
getting on to dotage? 0 He gave a barking V 
laugh and turned to look at the forest 
quizzically "Ah, no,” he decided, "I am 
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neither old nor senile. Something’s wrong, 
definitely...” He tapped his head and walked 
briskly home. 


The Gurkha soldier guarding the gate of 
his bungalow saluted smartly and the 
General suddenly realised that he was late 
by nearly half an hour for this morning’s 
appointment with a young man. He 
frowned. 

*Good morning darling, are you all 
right?” his wife greeted him in the porch 
with a trace of concern in her voice. 

”Oh, oh... Good morning Pamy...” Gen¬ 
eral Fernandes looked flustered. "Tell me 
Pamy, do you think I am old and senile?” he 
asked. 


Pamela Fernandes was not surprised 
though her husband asked this question for 
the first time in their married life. She was 
well-preserved at sixty, with only the crop¬ 
ped grey hair betraying the years. Already, 
the first cigarette of the day dangled from 
her lips. 

4< So you do realise this today, Vish,” she 
*said gravely. Fernandes laughed and turned 
to go to his bedroom to change. Pamela 
blew out a cloud of smoke and said, “You 
are late for breakfast... I was worried,at your 
age, Vish...”. 

“I was thoroughly foxed in the jungle 
today. Nearly lost my way... Has that young 
man turned up? Come darling, why don't 
you join us for breakfast for a 
change...?”. 

Breakfast was laid on the lawn. The 
dazzling white cane chairs and table set 
against the green grass, birds twittering in 
the trees, the nip in the air and the golden 
slanting sun rays lent an intoxicating 
couch to the scene. A young man of hardly 
19 years sat in a chair engrossed in 
newspapers. He was Parikshit Bhasme, a 
doctoral student. Fernandes made it a point 
to look up his name in the visitor’s book: 

“Good morning young man.” 

“Good morning sir.” 

Parikshit rose to submit his slender hand 
*nto the grizzled paw of the General. 
Fernandes shook it carefully. Parikshit was 
boyish, slightly built with a hint of a 
moustache and a pale complexion; all this 
made him look even younger than his years. 
But the redeeming feature of his personality 
were his large, brilliant eyes, General Fer¬ 
nandes was taken aback by their penetrat¬ 
ing luminosity. He was impressed. 

“Sit down my boy, relax,” Fernandes said 
amoving the newspapers from the table. 

And what tidings of disaster these papers 
have brought us on this very fine 
morning?” 



“Nothing unusual,” Parikshit smiled 
wryly, “except that we are a few moments 
nearer to nuclear doom.” 

Fernandes picked up a newspaper and 
looked the front page. 

“My God... stupid... idiots...,” he ex¬ 
ploded. “They are insane.;.” 

He read a couple of columns carefully 
and suddenly threw away the paper sighing. 
“You know, my boy... Ah, well, Parikshit... 
How stupid and senseless we human beings 
are. You see, this new missile developed by 
the Americans... it costs as much as one 
hundred medical colleges. The new version 
of the Russian MiCfighter... with its price, 
you can build a dam to irrigate 10,000 
acres. You can build houses for nearly one 
million people with the money saved on one 
modern nuclear submarine... Ah... how 
senseless...” 

“Yes' sir, 1 do agree,” Parikshit said 
eagerly. “I have facts and figures which 
prove that we can turn the earth veritable 
paradise if only half the worlds nations 
spend their five years' defence budgets on 
simple amenities and food.” 

“That’s why I say, we are fools. These 
power-seekers... Ah, but sorry. 1 forget my 
manners. Where are you staying?” 

“The tourist home at the hill station.” 

“Good. How's the place?” 

“Charming., rolling hills, green plains 
and the jungle. I never imagined you had 
such a lovely forest here.” 

Fernandes was pleased. He knew that 
Parikshit was here to interview him for his 
thesis on psychological conditions of sol¬ 
diers during actual combat. That’s why the 
General had set aside the morning for the 
boy. A bearer brought platefuls of hot, thick 
omlettes. Fernandes picked up a half 
roasted toast and said: 

“Take some more butter, my boy. By the 
way, who pays for your travelling for the 
thesis? The University?” 

•Well... no. Not for this subject. 1 have 



capacity of the aborigines. Financed by a 
social science institution. They pay me. 
Then I have a handsome scholarship for 
pure mathematics.” 

“My God, 1 thought you were a psycholo¬ 
gy student working on soldiers' psycholo¬ 
gical...” 

“Of course...” Parikshit intervened apo¬ 
logetically. “I am studying psychology with 
the University. In fact, that’s the subject I 
got a medal in.” He was feeling embarassed 
now. “Still, my main interest is pure 
mathematics. I have a French scholarship 
that allows me to pursue some mathematic¬ 
al problems in my spare time...” 

“Well... well. You seem to be quite 
versatile. What mathematical problems...?” 

“Oh, its rather difficult to explain,” 
Parikshit chewed a piece of toast. "It’s like 
this. The present mathematical systems are 
rather inadequate to understand the re¬ 
lationship between time and space. Take for 
example integral calculus...” 

“Enough. Enough...,” Fernandes 
laughed, raising bis fists dramatically with a 
fork and a knife in each. “I am not exactly a 
genius in mathematics. Let’s talk about the 
subject 1 know. Eat plenty my boy and keep 
fit... well... Who told you to interview me? 
There are many competent professional 
psychologists in the armed forces...” 

“Nobody. It was my own decision. You 
see, 1 talked to many officers of your time. 
And they spoke about you. They tell me if 
anybody knew of the soldiers’ psychology 
really, it was General Fernandes. You see 
sir, you are quite famous.. I have heard 
stories... How you used to personally lead 
soldiers in the thick of battle... how they 
loved you...” 

General Fernandes smiled. He knew his 
zeal for fighting and hand-to-hand combat 
had gone against him in the records, lit 
was deemed “irresponsible”. No officer of 
his rank was allowed to risk his personal 
life. In fact he had missed the top post in 
the army because of this proclivity. But 
Fernandes had no regrets.. He knew he was 
an officer of high calibre and he loved his 
soldiers. The soldiers loved him too despite 
of his famous profanities. Pamela was often 
embarassed by his legendary invectives. 

Parikshit was not an ordinary boy, Gener¬ 
al Fernandes realised. He was Intelligent. 
He had done his homework thoroughly. His 
knowledge of military affairs and the sol¬ 
diers’ psychology was astounding. Fer¬ 
nandes talked to him freely and answered 
his questions for more than an hour till 
Pamela came on the scene. 
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The micro-journey takes place beyond the restraints of 
space and time dimensions. Once you are in microspace 
you can land anywhere anytime... 


“Come Pamy, help us finish this break¬ 
fast," he pointed at the empty plates. 

Pamela ignored the joke, lit a fresh 
cigarette from the stub in her lips and 
served a large slice of toast to Parikshit. 

“Eat, young man. You are frail. You must 
eat more." Then she turned to her husband: 

“Darling, have you read the newspapers? 
Your stupid military people... What are you 
doing to this world...?" 

“Oh, no, Pamy, don’t provoke me..." 
Fernandes said. “1 am against nuclear 
weapons, you know that. It’s not a manly 
weapon. No fun in a nuclear war. War is a 
game, you know..." 

“To you, to warmongers, may be it is a 
game... See what you have done. All those 
atom bombs... How I wish, we could 
horsewhip these warmongers and pack 
them off to Sahara. Their entire nuclear 
arsenal should be dumped into the Pacific 
ocean..." Pamela puffed at her cigarette 
violently. 

“Now...now. Stop it darling." Fernandes 
said, turned to Parikshit and winked. “You 
know, she is a pacifist, ont of those 
anti-nuke activists. She believes that I am 
the culprit responsible for all the trouble 
...Ah, forgot to introduce you. Pamy, this is 
Parikshit Rhasme. Studying psychology of 
combat soldiers. And she is Pamela. Young 
man, don't be infatuated with her She is 
my wife. You may think she is a young lass. 
But she is getting old. How old are you 
darling? Thirty? Twenty-five? ha. ha.- 
..ha..ha ." 

Again Pamela ignored General Fer¬ 
nandes’ hamhanded attempts at humour. 
She lit another cigarette, as if by magic and 
served tea to Pankshit 

“Don't pay any attention to his silly jokes. 

He is getting senile.” 

“Ah, come on That isn't fair I am not 
old. You know, young man. A strange thing 
happened this morning I go for a walk in 
that forest. And I lost my way today.. " 

“Oh, it happens. " 

“No...no I just can't lose my way. 1 know 
this jungle thoroughly," Fernandes’ smile 
narrowed, “come to think of it Pamy, I am 
quite sure 1 did not see the meadow. You 
know, Parikshit, there is <i grassy basin, 
right in the middle of the forest Few people 
know of it...” Fernandes stopped suddenly. 
His face clouded with hesitation and contu¬ 
sion. 

“Yes, Pamy," he whispered, “I did not see 
that pasture .today It was not there!" 

Pamela laughed, showing her sparklingly 
white teeth. Parikshit was surprised but 
soon realised that they were dentures. 
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“Look, how miserable it is to be old. And 
I have to live with him." 

“Honest, Pamy, I am positive. It was not 
there." 

“Do you mean to say it vanished...?" 
Parikshit intervened eagerly. 

“Well... ah... well... Yes, vanished... 
but..." 

“Forget it darling. Get up and put on 
some decent clothes. You are supposed to 
meet the Navy people at 11.” 

Pamela winked at Parikshit and put her 
forefinger on her head, “Getting old, you 
know. Don’t take him seriously. But you are 
a good boy. Come tomorrow for breakfast 
and stay for the lunch.” 

Parikshit was baffled and yet excited 
when he came out of the gate. How could 
that thing vanish 7 Incredible. And yet... and 
yet... His thoughts raced with electric 
speed. 

W ITH an imperceptible lurch the giant 
spaceship left the micro-space to 
enter the proto-space. The massive glass 
windows were suddenly illumined with 
millions of stars. Particles atomised during 
the micro-journey fused instantly, reviving 
the frozen life in the ship. But the duration 
of the micro-journey was so infinitesimally 
short, that it cannot even he felt. The 
micro-journey takes place beyond the res¬ 
traints of space and time dimensions. Once 
you are in micro-space, you can land at any 
desired intersection of time and space 
almost at the same instant. How else could 
that spaceship arrive 1,500 light years away 
from its mother star system? 

Shouts of jubilation resounded in the 
ship Commander Hemaketu looked 
through the glass window of his cabin. In 
the vastness of space, one star glowed 
especially bright and it was rapidly growing 
in size and luminosity. That was the target. 
He turned towards internal communication 
and the screen before him came to life. 
Chief pilot Vijeeta and her four colleagues 
were busy with navigating the ship. 

“Congratulations," Hemaketu said, 
"Right on target " 

“Right," said Vijeeta withdlit looking up. 
Then becoming aware of her own terseness, 
she smiled mechanically at the screen and 
said. “Thanks." 

Thai was Jiy. But Hemaketu could per¬ 
fectly understand. Micro-space pilots were a 
special category. Above all, the women 
micros. Breaking the barrier of micro space 
and landing at the exact desired intersec¬ 
tion in proto-space was a demanding task 
requiring intense concentration and skilful 
capacity for making instant (and cool) 


decisions, an area in which women micros 
excelled. So they were much in demand, 
pampered and glorified. 

“Vijeeta, how long will it take to enter 
this star system?” Hemaketu asked. 

Vijeeta pressed a few buttons and without 
looking at the screen she replied, “Fifteen 
hundred matras.” 

“Good, good. Thanks.” 4 

Hemaketu shut off the screen. Fifteen 
hundred matras long enough to make 
decisions. A matra was an absolute unit of 
time evolved through complicated proces¬ 
ses of juxtaposing relative speeds of diffe¬ 
rent electrons and the average pumping 
rate of human heart. 

Hemaketu pressed buttons to work on 
the information. With the press of another 
button, the boyish-looking Kalpaksha came 
on the screen. Kalpaksha was the most 
brilliant and gifted among the life-detectors. 
The computers did supply information ab¬ 
out life. But the ultimate decisions were 
made by human minds and Kalpaksha 
excelled in this skill. * 

Young Kalpaksha was bubbling with 
enthusiasm. His eyes brightened when 
Hemaketu filled his screen. He raised his 
hands, “Hail commander.” 

“Hail!” Hemaketu responded. He liked 
Kalpaksha. And encouraged his friendship 
with his own daughter, Viplava, the univer¬ 
sally famous musical prodigy. 

“Congratulations, Kalpaksha. Your cal¬ 
culations are completely correct." 

“Perfect," Kalpaksha laughed with boyish 
pride, “almost a replica of our own sun. 
Nearly the same diameter, luminosity, rate 
of energy emission and revolution. The 
difference is between zero point zero zerrf 
five and zero point zero one. 

“Excellent.” 

“But I am wrong in one guess," Kalpak¬ 
sha said with hurt pride. “I thought there 
were seventeen to twenty planets to this 
star. There are only ten.” 

“Doesn't matter," Hemaketu reassured 
him. "You studied this star from 1500 light 
years. Isn’t it enough to detect a planetary 
system from such a distance?" 

“Well, yes," Kalpaksha. was reluctant 
Life-detectors were as sensitive as they were 
intelligent. Actually, an infallible system to 
calculate the strength of planetary systems 
of distant suns was yet to be found,and yet, 
talented life-detectors like Kalpaksha made 
inspired guesses. And one small guess going 
wrong meant a personal defeat for him. 
“Yes," he said, “but there are only ten. ThSt 
means our choice is limited.” 

“Rejoice, Kalpaksha. Ten is enough. Now 




get on to work. Soon we enter the system to 
encounter planets. What is your present 
reading?" 

“The three outer ones sir, they are dead, 
useless..." 

“One moment." Hemaketu recalled Vi- 
leeta and said with cool authority, "Vijeeta, 
(he three outer ones in the system. Located 
they positions? Avoid them. Avoid their 
gravity pull. If you want, use their tangents 
for finding direction. Now Kalpaksha, what 
else...?" 

The star’s shape was now clearly visible. 
Its mellow light could be discerned. The 
Spaceship still moved at hyper-speed. 

“The fourth is interesting," Kalpaksha 
consulted his computers, "But only for its 
rings. Remember we noticed the same 
electro-magnetic phenomenon in the Z 294 



“Don't hesitate Commander," Kalpaksha 


room in the tourist home was to grab a 
pencil and papers. He began jotting down 
the formulae he was thinking about. It 
seemed silly to assume that Fernandes was 
talking of something sensible. And yet... he 
must work and find out. 

In his bungalow, General Fernandes had 
a busy schedule throughout the day, howev¬ 
er, the strange morning incident kept 
gnawing at his mind. What was going on? 
Had he lost his mind? He tried to laugh it 
away. But it would not go. The memory of 
the tangled forest would not leave him. 
Where had the meadow gone? How could it 
just vanish from the forest 7 
Just before he went to bed, the telephone 
rang. It was Parikshit on the other end. 
General Fernandes was rather irritated: 
“Yes, Parikshit, what is it?" 


system " 

“No use' wasting our time on it... one 
moment... Vijeeta, avoid the fourth one loo. 
Keep to hyper-speed... Kalpaksha, now 
what... 7 " 

* The team got busy. This was the most 
critical phase of the mission. The compu¬ 
ters fed the data about the system, each 
planet, its mass, size, temperature, gravity, 
atmosphere, rate of revolution. It was the 
job of the life-detector to intuitively sift the 
data and make the decision which planet 
could support advanced life. 

“Number five: a thick layer of atmos¬ 
phere," Kalpaksha busily relayed informa¬ 
tion "But. Ah .. What a mass and size.. 


said, "it's a beauty. One moon doesn’t 
change things. Don’t expect every planet in 
universe to be the exact replica of our own 
Viplava." 

"All right, guess I’ll have to depend on 
you .. Vijeeta, closer to number seven don’t 
touch its field yet..." 

"Made one more mistake Commander 
There was jubiliant twinkle in Kalpaksha’s 
eyes. Not a trace of hurt pride. 

"Now what 7 " 

"I told you there were ten. But actually 
there are only nine in this system. And this 
one is the seventh... Got it Commander 7 " 

For a moment. Hemaketu could not 
grasp it. Then it dawned on him. 


“Sorry to bother you. sir A question." 

“Can’t it wait till tomorrow 7 ” 

“No sir, its rather urgent..." No trace of 
diffidence now in Parikshit’s voice. Instead, 
there was a cool authority. "It s about this 
morning, General. Are you sure the clear¬ 
ing in the forest was there till yesterday? 
Did it disappear only this morning?" 

General Fernandes was taken aback by 
Parikshit’s impudence. He felt annoyed. 
“How are you concerned with it boy?" he 
was about to cut the line when Parikshit 
firmly cut in. 

"It’s not mere curiosity. General. I am 
asking the question as a mathematician." 

Mollified, the General fell silent for a 


no... impossible. We shall have lo use all 
our anti-gravity fuel... difficult.. Well., the 
sixth one looks promising. Ideal mass and 
size. Atmosphere too. Reasonable gravity 
^ld... should we go closer and peep m ...' 
'Well really'.. But no. The temperature 
difference is too sharp. Toe atmosphere's 
not promising Couldn’t support what wt 
are looking for... No... let’s go ahead.. The 
seventh one... Good. Interesting. Quite 
promising... Ah, Commander . on Uni¬ 
verse...! Wonderful.. Ideal mass, size, 
atmosphere and gravity..." 

"Make sure Kalpaksha. F won’t like wast¬ 
ing time on a primitive sphere with primary 
life forms. We have had too many." 

Kalpaksha let out a jubilant cry. 

"Commander.. This is it. The seventh 


"Great Galaxy 1 ," He exclaimed. "Nine 
planets. And this one is the seventh. Which 
means third from the sun Just like our 
Mother Planet Viplava... Oh, Universe.. 
Vijeeta..." 

P ARIKSHIT Bhasme was nonplussed 
when he left General Fernandes’ bun¬ 
galow He felt a slight stir in the stomach 
and a faint touch of dizziness. Some 
fantastic ideas crowding around m his head 
What was the connection of this morning's 
happenings with tht^e brain-storming 
equations he was woiking on 7 

Parikshit looked beyond the bungalow 
There Was a little slope, an uncultivated 
moorland half a kilometre wide and then 
the forest. For several moments Parikshit 
stared at the forest lost m strange 


moment. Then he asked, "But, how is it 
possible 7 " 

"That means you are certain. I just 
wanted to confirm." 

"What the hell .’ General Fernandes 
warmed up and again fell silent. Then he 
whispered, "But its not possible. Tell me 
Parikshit, is that possible 7 " 

Now it was Parikshit's turn to remain 
silent. 

"Hullo. ParikshiL.. are you there? Tell 
me, you know science Is that possible?" 

The line snapped It was a long distance 
call lrom the hill station and General 
Fernandes desperately wanted to reach him. 
He wanted to send him his car so that they 
could talk. But then, he calmed down, 
laughed at himself and went to bed. 


one, Ideal. Oxygen, carbon dioxide, water, 
atmosphere to protect it from space rays. 
Everything fits m. Let's peep in Com¬ 
mander." 

“Are you sure Kalpaksha? How many 
tfcoons?” 

“One." 

“Only one?” 


thoughts. 

Genera] Fernandes was old. But he was 
fighting fit, in body and mind. Not at all 
senile. Then was h° talking nonsense? 
Those mysterious formulae once again 
nudged him. His head began to reel. 
Parikshit almost ran upto the bus stand. 
The first thing he did after rushing into his 


Commander Hemaketu decided to land, 
ft was an important decision. For centuries, 
his people had combed the galaxies in 
search of just such a planet and here it was. 
He hoped desperately Kalpaksha's calcula¬ 
tions were Correct. That would be the mast 
glorious achievement. 

Before sliding into an extended orbit 
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around the planet, a massive radio shield 
was raised around the giant spaceship. It 
was a safety measure. The advanced civilisa¬ 
tion, if any on this planet—and by universe, 
it better be there—should not get panicky. 
The orbital observations positively con¬ 
firmed the presence of a civilisation. Why, 
there were several artificial objects, though 
very primitive, orbiting around the planet. 
But they did indicate an intelligent mind 
and a developing technology. The spirits 
soared in the ship. The computers pointed 
at several deserted places as sites for 
landing. Hemaketu made the final selec¬ 
tion. A green place away and hidden from 
the civilisation and yet not very far away. 
The ship lumberously lowered its orbit 
keeping itself in the shadow of the planet 
and elegantly glided down to land into a 
beautiful grassland surrounded by a thick 
forest. Hemaketu ordered the first manda¬ 
tory manoeuvre, "Raise the invisibility 
shield." 

The night was dark and the air was cool. 
The wall and ceiling of the massive foyer of 
the ship was transparent. The Viplavans 
admired the brilliant view of the sky of a 
foreign planet. A fixed time was set aside 
after the excitement of landing for relaxa¬ 
tion and adjustment with the revolving 
speed of the planet. It took some time to 
overcome the massive space and time lag. 
The foyer was filled with people rejoicing, 
celebrating and eating. Mechanical robots 
served food and drinks. The faint back¬ 
ground music changed and a hush fell on 
the hall. 

"Viplava,” a shout rose. 

"Yes, Viplava... " Hemaketu said proudly. 
It was the music composed by his daughter. 
It also reminded the space-people of their 
mother planet, Viplava. Hemaketu, Kalpak- 
sha and Vijeeta sat round a table for 
preliminary assessment while others re¬ 
laxed. Hemaketu was immensely pleased to 
see Kalpaksha totally enamoured with the 
lilting tunes. But he couldn't fail to notice 
that Vijeeta was visibly annoyed partly 
because Kalpaksha liked the tune and partly 
because she also could not shrug herself off 
from the haunting, gripping music. 

"Shall we start?" Vijeeta made supreme 
effort to disengage herself from the capti¬ 
vating tunes. 

"Yes. let's start working," Hemaketu 
agreed, and pulled the computer data sheets 
before him. 

The aliens relaxed and ^njoyed the 
excitement of being on a foreign world 
while trained squads of robots meticulously 
performed their assigned talks. A group of 
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The Viplavans make a jubiliant landing on the alien 
Earth. But is their intoxicated joy justified? What lies 
outside their ship? Read on in the next instalment 


robots stepped outside the ship for collect¬ 
ing basic physical data as required by law. 
No alien could leave the ship and expose 
himself to the foreign environment till the 
data supplied by robots was carefully analy¬ 
sed. The most important test the robots 
were to do was about the quality and 
toxicity of bacterial presence. Aliens 
could leave the ship only after confirmation 
that the bacterial presence was totally 
harmless. Meanwhile, the ship and a part of 
the lawn outside was. comfortably ensc¬ 
onced in a transparent dome of invisibility. 

"Do we have to activate our gravity- 
equaliser force?” Hemaketu asked. 

Kalpaksha consulted the charts. "What 
do you think Vijeeta? The gravity force here 
is zero point nine four nine compared to 
our own Viplava. Hardly a difference of zero 
point zero five." 

Vijeeta looked around. There was an 
exileration and dance in everybody's steps, 
eyes bright and an intoxicating freshness in 
head. That was the effect of this zero point 
zero five difference. She weighed ninety 
units on Viplava, slightly overweight con¬ 
sidering her height and age. .Here, she 
would weigh eighty-five point four one 
units. Ideal. 

"No need," she said with a grin, “Its so 
cheerful..." 

"Good. Now, let’s take each parameter 
one by one... atmospheric pressure, its 
contents.... oxygen... temperature varia¬ 
tions... energy emissions...” 

The robots automatically fed data to the 
computers beside the table. Each sheet was 
carefully scrutinised. 

"Bacteria...?" Hemaketu whispered 
bending eagerly over the last perforated 
sheet." By Universe, can it be possible, "he 
stumbled, "perfectly safe, even better than 
our own Viplava..."! he handed over the 
paper to Kalpaksha. 

Kalpaksha glanced at the paper and 
jumped up with an exultant cry. He whisked 
Vijeeta up from the chair, held her high and 
planted a massive kiss on her mouth. 
"Eeeeoooooh..." he cried. 

Everybody knew what it meant. Shouts of 
joy rent the air. An left their tables and 
began crowding around Hemaketu’s 
group.... "Buck up..." ... “Cheers...." ... 
“Congratulations...." .... "Now, announce it 
Commander...." they shouted. Most occu¬ 
pants of the ship were highly specialised 
experts, technicians, scientists, biologists 
and sociologists. 

Hemaketu disliked Kalpaksha's exulta¬ 
tion, especially his demonstrative bussing 
of Vijeeta. He had to make the formal 


announcement. He rose from his chair, 
cleared his throat and began sombrely. 

"Friends, this is a great moment for our 
civilisation, a giant leap for the humans of 
Viplava. This moment shall be preserved on 
a platinum film.... At last, our quest 
through centuries and galaxies has 
yielded.” 

"Oooh... no speech...”.... "Just 4> the 
announcement....” People knew their Com¬ 
mander’s penchant to make speeches. 

"Well... I am glad to announce that our 
host planet, which apparently has some 
kind of advanced civilisation, is absolutely 
free of harmful bacteria...” 

Shouts of joy, whistles, clappings. Some 
even began dancing. A few youngsters 
cried... "Let's go... come on...” 

"Wait... wait...” Hemaketu raised his 
hand. "You know our rules. There are still 
more tests to be completed. We shall see the 
sunrise here soon. Till then, we are not 
supposed to step out. Meanwhile, each oi 
you will get the basic information about 
this planet on tapes which you can study o£ 
your personal screens. Our host is an ideal 
planet. Most parameters compare well with 
our Viplava. You might experience a light¬ 
headed feeling, a spring in your legs, 
freshness and a youthful intoxication. Don't 
be carried away. You are not younger even 
by a matra. Its the effect of zero point nine 
four nine gravity here....” 

Hemaketu’s humour was not lost. Some 
of the elder scientists smiled tolerantly. 

After the crowds dispersed for rest and 
study in their respective rooms, an elderly 
physicist approached Hemaketu’s table. 

"Congratulations, Hemaketu, for this 
monumental achievement..." 

“Thank you, Dnyanamagna, but you 
must congratulate these young people, its 
their achievement, Kalpaksha, Vijeeta," 
Hemaketd said magnanimously. 

Dnyanamagna ignored this. He was a 
typical specimen of a scientist. Ill-fitting 
clothes, an irregular beard, long white hair 
and lost eyes. 

"What about nuclear energy...?” he 
asked. 

"Well, we have detected heavy radiation 
But you see, apparently they have not used 
nuclear energy in their primitive satellites. 
We shall have to go out to see....” 

Dnyanamagna shook his shoulders, ad¬ 
justed his glasses, turned back and went 
away without speaking another word... 
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ATOMIC APPAREL 

C. K. Gupta 


Z IRCONIUM remained for long 
the problem child of metallur¬ 
gy as it is exceedingly difficult 
to free it from its ores, which, 
however, are abundant in nature. Once 
the metal was drawn out of its hiding, 
not only has it been good in behaviour 
but also has come up with many 
delightful surprises. The properties 
that make its extraction inherently 
difficult and expensive are its high 
melting point combined with a suicidal 
affinity for gases when hot: the metal 
can dissolve virtually anything when 
molten, including brick. 

This silvery grey metal is somewhat 
lighter than steel and quite strong. It 
has a remarkable resistance to corro¬ 
sion except against hydrofluoric acid. 
In anticorrosion properties zirconium 
is close to tantalum, being even super¬ 
ior in its resistance to alkalies. 

Among the many virtues the metal is 
endowed with, the most important, 
perhaps, is its low absorption of slow 
neutrons. This property along with its 
added strength, corrosive stability and 
workability makes it attractive for clad¬ 
ding fuel material in nuclear reactors 
Though aluminium too has a low 
absorption capacity for slow - neutrons 
the corrosion resistance and the 
strength at high temperatures tilt the 


balance in favour of zirconium. Howev¬ 
er, there is one unfortunate aspect of 
this which needs to be mentioned here. 
Zirconium ores normally contain about 
two per cent of hafnium an element 
closely related to zirconium. Though 
the two are identical in their chemical 
behaviour, hafnium has a much greater 
capacity for slow neutron absorption 
(700 times more). For this reason, it is 
necessary to bring down the hafnium 
content to less than .02 per cent m 
nuclear-grade zirconium which by no 
means is an easy task. In fact, there is a 
greater similiarity between this pair 
than any other pair we come across 



m the periodic table. 

Discovery and properties 

The discovery of zirconium goes 
back to 1798 and is credited to the 
famous German scientist, Martin Kla- 
porth. Since its discovery Klaporth’s 
metal waited behind the scene until the 
true calling for the metal came with 
the advent of worldwide nuclear power 
programmes. A phenomenal change 
has. since, come about in its status. 
Today, one witnesses the destiny of the ^ 
metal to be closely interlinked with 
that of nuclear power programmes. 

Zirconium occurs in nature com- 



Zirconium in non-nuclear Industry. A. Heating coU*B. Cast pump casing and cast 
valve bodies . C. Tube and shell heat exchanger 
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Rolling mill fadthy 
for zirconium fab¬ 
rication 
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bincd with silicon and oxygen as zircon 
sand, zirconium orthosilicate. The dif¬ 
ficulties in its extraction and metallur¬ 
gy have made it belong to the class of 
rare metals though, in nature, it is 
more abundant than all the nickel, 
copper, lead, zinc, tin and mercury 
combined. Zircon is the most widely 
distributed zirconium mineral whose 
zirconium content varies from 61 to 
66.8 per cent and is found in the beach 
sands of Florida, India and Australia. 
Yiother zirconium mineral, the second 
'most important, is baddeleyite which is 
the native form of the oxide or zirconia. 
It is available in Brazil and South 
Africa. This source of Zirconium goe? 
mostly for the chemical markets. 

The metal is described as refractory 
(high melting point) and reactive (ex¬ 
tremely sensitive to impurities uarticu- 
larly gases). These characteristics have, 
in fact, made zirconium metallurgy 
vastly different The refractory nature 
rules out the extraction of the metal in 
molten condition from large furnace 
installations, the familiar scene in 
common metal extraction. The reactive 
nature of the metal (the great affinity 
Jfrr oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen) 
dictates that the metal be protected at 
every stage of processing either by a 
blanket of inert gas or vacuum. As little 


as a few parts per million of these gases 
utterly ruin the working properties o( 
the metal, rendering it brittle. Hyd¬ 
rogen impurity is somewhat easy to 
control, as during the production of 
ductile zirconium hydrogen gets 
pumped off. The case of oxygen and 
nitrogen is quite different and once 
they report to the metal, there is no 
way of getting rid of them completely 

Zirconium chemistry provides a 
number of other unusual aspect?. Its 
compounds range from strongly acidic 
through neutral to strongly basic, a 
behaviour unlike many other inorganic 
compounds, where one expects a range 
from neutrality to either acid or alka¬ 
line compounds, but not both. 

Uses of Zirconium and its compounds 

The current annual production ot 
zirconium metal amounts to about 
4500 tonnes with the nuclear industry 
being the major consumer. Water 
cooled reactor systems including boil¬ 
ing water, pressurised light and heavy 
water types make substantial use of 
zirconium for fuel cladding and struc¬ 
tural components. An alloy of zirco¬ 
nium with small proportions of other 
elements rather than pure zirconium is 
used in these applications. The alloys 
retain the desired properties of the 


pure metal and .also perform better in 
the nuclear reactor environment. Zir- 
caloys, zirconium-niobium, ozhenite, 
zirconium-niobium-copper, are well 
known examples of alloys of zirconium 
presently in use. 

Zirconium has found a number of 
non-nuclear applications. Special men¬ 
tion may be made of applications (i) in 
the chemical process industry—in heat 
exchanger tubes, valves, pumps, (ii) in 
incendiary applications as finely di¬ 
vided metal powder, (ni) in grain refin¬ 
ing, and as hardener, in aluminium 
and magnesium alloys, and 'iv) in 
deoxidation, and grain growth inhibi¬ 
tion m steels In the figure some typical 
ziicomum products used in industry 
are shown 

The application account would hard¬ 
ly be complete without mention of 
zirconium compounds Heavy mineral 
zircon sand blends have foundry and 
sand-blasting uses. Zircon-based 
foundry sand was reportedly designed 
to provide high quality performance at 
low cost tor critical casting applica¬ 
tions. The zirconium mineral, bad- 
deleyitc finds uses in the manufacture 
of alumina-zirconia abrasives and also 
in ceramics and refractories. Zirco¬ 
nium chemicals are being used increas¬ 
ingly in the paint, textile and phar- 
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USA. Thkwwkter extended to a larger 
pilot plant It was so successful that In 
s August 1950, toe Bureau of Mines com- 
„, pitted and operated at Albany, a fun sbe 
KroU-precsss which bean the distinc- 
" tUtfi of being the flret major slroonhiin 
;• plant in the world, The production of 
pure shconhim ter the that time had 
•come about much earUer, however. The 
credit for this goes to two Dutch investi- 
ptore, Van Artel and De-Boer who had 

maceutical industries. Among the zir¬ 
conium compounds, the most impor¬ 
tant, perhaps, is zirconia. The bond 
between zirconium and oxygen is ex¬ 
traordinarily stable, and can withstand 
unusually high temperatures. This 
asset makes the material ideally suited 
for high temperature applications. Zir¬ 
conia is a very popular refractory cruci¬ 
ble material. Partially stabilised zirco¬ 
nia ceramics in the system zirconia- 
calcium oxide have great capacity to 
withstand thermal shocks. Calcia sta¬ 
bilised zirconia is an excellent high 
temperature solid electrolyte. The 
ultrahigh temperature mhd (magneto 
hydro dynamics) power generating sys¬ 
tems use stabilised zirconia as elec¬ 
trodes. Zirconia has the remarkable 
ability to emit light intensely, upon 
heating, that it is used in illumination 
engineering. 

Zircon to Zirconium ** 

Zircon sand is know.'i as a gem 
mineral from Biblical times: it is called 


In honour of die renowned metallur¬ 
gist, who founded entire new fields of 
technology, W. J. KroU zirconium medal 
has been established to recognise out¬ 
standing achievement in the scientific, 
tedmofogicel or commercial aspects of 
slrconium production and utilisation 
and to encourage future work In this 
field. The award Is made by the W. J. 
KroU Institute for Extractive Metallurgy 
in USA- C. K. G. 

jargon in Sri Lanka and hyacinth in 
France. Zircon probably comes from 
the Arabic zargon for gold or the dark 
ember colour of the common gem¬ 
stone. Zircon is a highly refractive 
material as is evident from its geologic¬ 
al stability. It is cracked only at high 
temperatures and with strong reagents. 
Zircon traverses a long route before 
yielding zirconium. Broadly speaking, 
these are the four steps involved in 
zirconium production. 

The first step is the chemical break¬ 
ing down of the mineral. The objective 
is to obtain water soluble zirconium in 
a form compatible for the next stage. 
Milled zircon is fused with caustic or 
caustic soda to produce sodium silicate 
and sodium zirconate. On leaching 
with water, a hydrous zirconium oxide 
is obtained which is soluble in strong 
acids. 

The second step is for separating 
zirconium from hafnium by solvent 
extraction. The commercial system in 


use are zirconium chloride-thiocynic 
acid-methyl isobutyl ketons, zirconium 
nitrate—tributyl phosphate-kerosene 
and zirconium sulphate-tri-N- octyla- 
mine. Reference must be made at this 
point to another method which has 
been successfully employed as a separa¬ 
tion technique, the pyro-chemical pro¬ 
cess. The major drawback of the sol¬ 
vent extraction process is considered to 
be the pollution problem arising from 
nitrogen containing salts and organics 
present in the aqueous effluent. 

The pyro-chemical process begins 
with anhydrous chloride obtained from 
chlorination of zircon sand and coke 
and operates either on the greater 
volatility of hafnium tetrachloride over 
zirconium tetrachloride from a multi- 
component molten salt, or on the 
greater ease of reducing zirconium 
tetrachloride to less volatile trichlor -> 
ide. Separated chloride directly goes for 
reduction. Separation involving the use 
of molten salt extraction system has 
until now shown considerable promise. 
A plant has already been built in 
France. This trend of solvent extraction 
being given up in favour of pyro- 
chemical process is likely to continue 
in nuclear-grade zirconium produc¬ 
tion. 

The third step following solvent ex¬ 
traction is the production of anhydrous 
chloride. The chlorination process f 
essentially involves the reaction of 
hafnium-free zirconium oxide (solvent 
extracted and processed) with carbon 
and elemental chlorine. The tetrachlor¬ 
ide vapour gets collected in the conde¬ 
nsing units attached with the chlor- 
inator. 

The last step is the KroU process, 
reduction of the chloride with magne¬ 
sium. The process consists of sublima¬ 
tion of zirconium tetrachloride to a 
bath of molten magnesium in a batch 
reactor maintained under a protective 
atmosphere of helium or argon. Mag¬ 
nesium, because of its greater chemical 
activity, takes up the chlorine bound 
with zirconium. Solid zirconium on 
account of its high density settle? 
beneath. Less dense molten magne¬ 
sium chloride resides below the molten 
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magnesium on account of its being the 
lightest among the three components 
in the reduction. Molten magnesium 
thus rests at the top and makes itself 
available to react with the incoming 
tetrachloride vapour and the cycle con¬ 
tinues till the conclusion of a given 
reduction batch. The excess magne¬ 
sium and the magnesium chloride are 
then drained and distilled away. The 
process yields zirconium in a grey 
sponge form. The magnesium reduc¬ 
tion process for zirconium is more 
popularly known as Kroll process (see 
box on page 72). 

Zirconium in the powdered form is 
another industrial requirement for the 
metal as pointed out earlier. There are 
two ways that are in vogue for powder 
production; one starts with the oxide 
and the other with the metal. The 
»oxide process involves chemical reduc¬ 
tion with either calcium or magnesium 
which on account of their higher 
affinity for oxygen reduce effectively 
the oxide to the metallic state. The 
other powder preparation method in¬ 
volves hydriding of the source metal, 
comminution of the hydrided metal, 
and finally dehydriding. 

Powdered form of pure zirconium 
needs to be handled with care as it can 
catch fire .and burn easily. Large 
amounts of the metal dust present in 
the air can lead to explosions. Very fine 
,2>owder, which needs an inert atmos¬ 
phere or vacuum for storage, finds 
application in photo flash lamps. 

• 

Indian Scene 

There is no dearth of zirconium 
resources in India. Our country, in 
fact, ranks well with other countries 
noted for zirconium reserves. The prin¬ 
cipal source in India is zircon which 
occurs plentifully in the alluvial beach 
sands of Tamil Nadu and Kerala and 
also in the placer deposits of Ranchi 
plateau (known reserves are placed 
over five million tonnes). 

The story of zirconium in India dates 
back to the early fifties. It started with a 
Reference by the Department of Atomic 
Energy to the Metallurgy Department 
of the Indian Institute of Science at 



Some Indigenously produced zirconium 
products. A. Magnesium -reduced sponge 
B. Calcium-reduced powder. C. Wire. D. 
Rotted sheet.E. High purify crystal bar.F. 
Zircaky tubes for containing uranium 
mdde fuel 


Bangalore for initiating extraction and 
process metallurgy development work 
on zirconium utilising indigenous re¬ 
sources. The programme was later 
brought to the Bhabha Atomic Re¬ 
search Centre at Trombay, Bombay. All 
components of the flowsheet starting 
from zircon to finishing with reactor- 
grade metal production and going 
beyond to melting, casting, alloying 
and fabrication technology for reactor 
application, have been extensively re¬ 
searched and developed upto pilot 
scale. These efforts laid foundation and 
provided the requisite engineering and 
technological inputs for setting up a 
folly indigenous production plant at 
Nuclear Fuel Complex at Hyderabad for 
meeting the requirement of the metal 
for the nuclear programme in the 
country. Successful operation since 
plant establishment in early seventies 
provides ample testimony to the capa¬ 
bilities and competence of Indian sci¬ 
entists and engineers for handling this 
special technology. 

The present Indian practice begins 
with the caustic fusion of zircon. Sol¬ 
vent extraction coming next, is based 
on the nitrate-tributyl phosphate- 
kerosene system. Prior experience in 
uranium extraction and refining, and 
the possible use of stainless steels as 
suitable construction materials dic¬ 
tated this particular choice of the 
solvent extraction system. The flow¬ 
sheet further on goes over to zirco¬ 
nium oxide chlorination in which first 
the oxide and petroleum coke powder 
mix is wet extruded and coked. The 
chlorination of the coked briquettes is 
then accomplished in a self-resistively 
heated heavy duty silica-brick lined 


shaft fomace. The chloride vapour 
coming out of the chlorinator is conde¬ 
nsed in the attached assemblies kept 
somewhat hot. This facilitates chloride 
condensation in dense form, simul¬ 
taneously resulting in the elimination 
of a large portion of associated volatile 
chlorides of boron, silicon, titanium 
etc. Redistillation of raw chloride in 
hydrogen becomes to some extent 
necessary in large volume production 
to achieve strict control of iron impur¬ 
ity. The purified chloride next passes 
through magnesium reduction and 
vacuum distillation cycle and ends up 
as zirconium sponge which is later* 
melted, alloyed and fabricated to tubu¬ 
lar products for power reactor applica¬ 
tion. 

Apart from the reactor-grade metal 
there is also some production of pow¬ 
der metal mainly for meeting the 
internal market. Powder production 
utilises, at ptresent, the hydride- 
dehydride process with the off-grade 
zirconium metal source. The program¬ 
me however was initiated with the 
adoption of calcium reduction process. 
The change over later to the hydride- 
dehydride route was economically 
more justifiable and preferable too. 
Calcium is by no means a cheap 
reductant. Its indigenous availability is 
nil and therefore its use meant con¬ 
tinued dependency on imports. 

Nuclear energy in India bears, today, 
an expanding outlook. Programmes are 
being launched for the setting up of 
new nuclear power plants. Zirconium 
is destined to play its due share in this 
expansion and the metal’s nuclear fu¬ 
ture stands very much assured in the 
indigenous scene. We can expect a 
good number of modifications and 
process improvements; possible re¬ 
placement of solvent extraction by pyro- 
chemical process, to cite an exam¬ 
ple. Zirconium production technology 
is poised well in India to significantly 
figure with the leading zirconium 
programmes in the world. □ 


Dr. Gupta tsrtyad, Extractive Metallugry Sec¬ 
tion, Metallurgy Division. Bhabha Atomic Re¬ 
search Center, Bombay 
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1 • Red spot: —C: The c.reat Red 
Spot is a semipermanent salmon col¬ 
oured marking of on the planet Jupiter. 

It is estimated to span some 40,000 
km x 13,000 km and exhibits a deeper 
tint in some years. The Jovian Red Spot 
has existed since observations of details 
on Jupiter were first made—about 300 
years ago. The gas in the Great Red Spot 
is found to have a 12-day counterclock¬ 
wise rotation period. At present very 
little is known on the Jovian Red Spot 
and its true nature remains elusive. 

One school of thought suggests that 
the Red Spot, is the top of a gas column 
that arises because of an obstacle in the 
lower part of the Jovian atmosphere. The 
presence of thL obstacle is not proved. 
Other astronomers are of the opinion 
that the Great Red Spot represents a 
giant eddy. 



3 • Yellow salt: —0: Also known as 

uranyl nitrate U 0 2 (N 03) 2 6H 2 0, yellow 
salt, is a toxic, explosive, unstable yel¬ 
low, crystalline substance. It dissolves in 
alcohol, ether and water. It melts at 60°C 
and boils at 118°C. Its characteristic 
yellow colour is due to the presence of 
the uranyl ion. Uranyl nitrate finds 
applications in photography, medicine, 
uranium extraction and uranium glaze 
preparation It is also called uranium 
nitrate. 


2 • Orange lake:— D: The term 
'lake', in dyeing refers to any coloured 
organic dye that has been rendered 
insoluble by interaction with a metal 
compound. The interaction may involve 
the precipitation of a salt, in which the 
proportions of dye to metal are fixed, ox 
it may be a less well defined attraction 
between the dye and the particle sur¬ 
faces of the metal. Orange lake refers to 
any of the various transparent orange 
pigments that are formed by the precipi¬ 
tation of an orange dyestuff on alumi¬ 
nium hydrate or any other base. (Dyes of 
several chemical classes including mor¬ 
dant dyes and basic dyes can be made 
into lakes.) 

Lakes extend the range of colours 
available for paint, cosmetic and ink 
production They are also used to colour 
utility items. 


White rainbow:- D. Fog bow, 
mistbow or white rainbow is a faintly 
coloured circular arc similar to a rain¬ 
bow, but formed on fog layers contain¬ 
ing drops whose diameters are of the 
order of 100 micrometers or less. White 
rainbows have featured often in moun¬ 
taineering lore Perhaps the saddest 
story involving white rainbows is that of 
the party led by Edward Whymper an 
artist and ardent climber He led a group 
of 19th century mountaineers, who were 
among the first to scale the Matterhorn 
They are said to have glimpsed a white 
rainbow framing a series of crosses lust 
after an accident in which many of them 
lost their lives Whympers sketched his 
vision for posterity. 



Green's dyadic:- A: Green's dyadic is a mathematical term. It represents a 
vector operator which plays a role analogous to a Greens function in a partial 
differential equation expressed in terms of vectors. Green's function is a function 
associated with a given boundary value problem, which appears as an integrand for an 
integral representation of the solution to the problem. 


6 « Blue bottle:-- C 1 The blue bottle Physaha utnculus is a marine invertebrate 
dreaded by swimmers in and around the Indian Ocean. Also known as the Portuguese 
man-of-war, the animal inhabits warm seas throughout the world, and is often seen 
along sandy shores, where it looks like an inflated plastic bag with bedraggled yarn 
trailing behind it The body consists of a translucent pink, blue or violet tinted gas-filled 
bladder-like float, beneath which are clusters of polyps with tentacles that stretch 
behind it like wet blue wool. The Physaha bear nematocysts or stinging cells, that 
paralyse small fish and other prey, prior to digesting them. Its tentacles are constantly 
regenerated. The blue bottle's sting is dreaded and with good reason. It is very painful to 
man and can cause serious effects including fever, shock and interference with heart 
and lung action 


7 • Silver flsh: —A. Silver fish Lepisma saccharma , are slendei, flat, wingless 
insects with three tail bristles So called, because of their silvery scales and quick silver 
movements, silver fish belong to the wingless insect order Thysanura. Distributed 
worldwide, they eat their way into libraries around the globe. They consume materials 
with high percentages of starch, including paste, book bindings, wall paper and some 
fabrics. Between five to ten millimeters in size, they live for about seven years, during 
which they moult 40 times. They are destroyed by poisonous baits and other 
insecticides. 


1 











O • Graywacke: —D: is a variety of 
'sandstone, rich in clay and grains of 
^ heavy minerals. The name graywacke 
(from the German Grauwacke ) was first 
used by the German mineralogist Abra¬ 
ham Werner in 1787. It describes the 
colour and texture of the rock. 
Graywacke is the name generally applied 
to dark-coloured, strongly bonded sand¬ 
stones containing rock fragments, feld¬ 
spar and quartz of sand size. Almost all 
graywackes originated in the sea and 
were deposited in deep water by turbid¬ 
ity currents. Graywackes differ in col¬ 
our, depending on their composition but 
are all various shades of gray. Graywack¬ 
es are found to be associated with mud¬ 
stone, shale, argillite and slate. Volcanic 
graywackes do not show diagenetic (or 
burial metamorphic) effects, Graywack 
es are taken to indicate tectonic activity 
(folding and faulting) m the Earth's 
crust. 


• Gold leaf: —D: Gold leaf is rolled 
or beaten gold, of extreme thinness 
(approximately two nanometers), used 
for decoraLive work Cold leaf prepara¬ 
tion is a 'descendant' of gold beating, a 
craft which dates back to antiquity 
Homer refers to it and medieval manu¬ 
scripts gleam with gold leaf, which was 
also used in tempera work and gold 
tesserae. Gold tessera is a type of mosaic, 
first used by the Romans. It comprises of 
gold leaf encased in ‘glass' chips It 
became popular around 300 An for use in 
wall murals and mosaic decorations 
Gold leaf preparation is a tedious 
process. Traditionally, a hammer and an 
anvil were used to heat the gold into 
ribbons which were later cut into 
squares The squares were then encased 
in sheets of vellum or heavy paper and 
sheep skin and rebeaten to a still finer 
thinness. 



& 


10. 


ll/a Black widow: —A: A de¬ 
servedly bad reputation shrouds black 
widows—spiders of the genus Latrodec - 
tus. The females of the species, devour 
their partners, soon after mating. The 
unfortunate male, doesn't stand a 
chance, he is one-fourth the size of his 
wife! Black widows belong to the insect 
family Theridndae and the order 
Araneida. There are six known species, 
which are all toxic to man Their bite 
produces pain, nausea, and mild para¬ 
lysis though most bite victims recover 
without serious complications Insects 
also feature among the black widow’s 
diet preferences. 
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Look at the night sky. If s 
beautiful! 

Look at It through a 
TELESCOPE. If s fantastic!! 

The SHARP VISION telescope 
enables you to discover the wonders 
of the Universe yourself. 

With the fine quality of optics used in our 
telescopes, you can see the planets in their 
actual shapes Like rings around Saturn, bands 
on Jupiter's surface and its four major satellites, 
Venus in its different crescent phases are all 
seen with amazing clarity. Hundreds of craters 
on the Moon’s surface afe seen in intricate 
detail. Star clusters, nebulae and galaxies, 
which are beyond the reach of the unaided eye, 
become distinctly visible. 

To suit your requirement, we have two different 
models to offer: .. A 


'DELUXE model 
gives the highest 
possible resolution 
for its size with 
60x and 120x 
magnification 
powers Complete 
with tripod and 
accessories. Price 
LRs 650/- post paid. 





r STANDARD model 
is small and handy, 
yet it provides 
solid 40x and 80x 
magnification 
powers A complete 
unit in itself, it is 
priced only Rs 490/- 
l post paid 


Both models of our telescopes will provide 
years o' entertainment and learning. 

Both models are equally enjoyable on land 
objects as well. 

We also have a telescope optics kit for the 
enthusiasts who wish to build their own giant 
telescope at a nominal cost The kit (optics only) 
is priced at Rs. 350/- post paid. 

FREE* With each model you get Treasures of 
the Night Sky, our complete guide to star 
watching including general principles of astro¬ 
nomy as a free gift This book is also available 
separately at Rs. 14/- post paid 
You will be proud to possess a SHARP VISION 
telescope. And you will thank your ‘stars’ you 
bought it I 

Write for complete literature to: 

SHARP VISION SCIENTIFIC CO., 

192, DOA Self .Financing Scheme, 

Hauc Khas. Raw Delhi 110016. 
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EASY METHOD TO DETECT JAUNDICE 


I NFECTIVE hepatitis, commonly known 
as Jaundice, is endemic in many areas of 
the country. In big cities, contamination of 
drinking water has created a chronic hazard 
in this respect (SCIENCE TODAY, August 
1984). Therefore, there is an urgent need 
for a simple and cheap method for detecting 
t$te onset of the disease in the early stages. 

A very early indication of infective hepati¬ 
tis is the appearance of the bile pigment 
bilirubin in urine. In healthy persons, this 
pigment is present in only very small traces 
in urine. However, the onset of hepatitis 
causes significant amounts of this pigment 
to be excreted in urine and detecting this is 
a reliable way of diagnosing infective hepa¬ 
titis. 

The conventional method for detecting 
bilirubin in urine involves several time-con¬ 
suming steps such as precipitation of the 
pigment, filtration and the use of a colour¬ 


ing agent. Moreover, this method needs 
trained technicians, is relatively expensive 
and can be performed only in a biochemical 
laboratory Strip and pad type of tests 
developed abroad, using specific colouring 
agents are available but are not in use in 
India. 

The Chemistry Division. Bhabha Atomic 
Research Centre uiARC), Bombay, has de¬ 
veloped a simple, cheap and reliable strip 
for the quick detection of bilirubin in urine. 
With this strip, detection of bilirubin takes 
less than half a minute compared with the 
20 minutes required for the conventional 
method. The test can be performed by 
untrained persons. 

The new technique uses a detecting agent 
encapsulated in a radiation cross-linked 
hydrogel. The gel is selectively permeable to 
bilirubin only and keeps the other pigments 
out. The gel is a kind of adhesive bonded to 


a white plastic base to provide a background 
for colour observation. 

In a test the strip is dipped in the sample 
of urine for 15 seconds, then in water for a 
second, and taken out and observed. Pre¬ 
sence of abnormal amounts of bilirubin is 
indicated by the appearance of a clear 
yellow colour in the strip. The strip is 
sensitive to about 0.1 mg of bilirubin in 100 
ml of urine. 

After being tested at the rarc Hospital, 
the strip was independently evaluated at the 
Kasturba Hospital. Bombay The tests have 
shown that the strip is reliable, simple and 
convenient to use. The cost of the strip is 
minimal and it can find large scale use, 
especially in rural areas. 

C. Copinathan 

Mr. Copmathan is with the Chemistry Division , 
Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, ftombay 


Data transmission through telephones 


T HE Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment is gearing itself to make the 
most of modem day communication 
facilities. The system of data transmis¬ 
sion on Public Switched Telephone Net¬ 
work (PSTN) , the P&T is advocating, is 
meant to accelerate efficient use of the 
large telephone infrastructure we have 
and also boost the use of personal 
computers in the country, 

The PSTN offers avenues for people to 
process data at the residence or office 
without the need to carry it from place 
to place. The telephone subscribers who 
also have a computer at their disposal 
can call any other computer-—national 
or international—on subscriber tnlnk 
dialling (STD). 

The system involves at either end a 
computer terminal, an interface, a mod¬ 
em and a telephone. At the data trans¬ 
mission point the computer provides 


Computer 


data to the modem through the inter¬ 
face. The modem comforts the digital 
information to an analog signal and 
transmits it in a voice range that is 
audible over ordinary telephone lines. At 
the receiving end, the procedure is 
reversed and the data is processed. The 
terminals can process data at a speed of 
1,200 bits per second. 

The system can be put to several uses 
including essential services like airline 
and railway bookings, exchange of data 
and information between branches of 
commercial establishments, institutions 
and so on. 

The modems'and other accessories 
needed by the computer owners for data 
transmission are manufactured by Hin¬ 
dustan Teleprinters, Madras, and are 
rented out by the P&T for Rs. 3.000 per 
annum. 

Meanwhile the Indian Telephone In¬ 


dustries DM., Bangalore, has produced a 
computerised programmable electronic 
display board, a new concept in outdoor 
advertising. It enables graphic designs 
and messages to be shown in colour 
animation. 

The display board consists of modules. 
capable of displaying six or 12 charac-' 
ters. The modules can be stacked either 
horizontally or vertically as required., 
The frequency, sequence and speed of 
display are automatically Controlled. 

the control system uses standard' 
8085 microprocessor through which all 
the entries, additions or deletions are 
carried out. Fixed messages can be 
stored in custom-made ROMs (read only 
memories). There is battery back-up to 
meet power failures. 

The important features of this system 
include bright visibility from long dis¬ 
tances and animation of visuals. 
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i Communication by 
| wrist radios 

M AKING calls on wrist radios could be 
possible by early next century using a 
giant space antenna in the orbit, being 
developed by Lockheed Missile & Space. 
Company ilmsci. in the US. 

The anatenna, which eventually could 
measure up to 200 m in diameter, would be 
able to receive low-power signals from earth 
, and rebroadcast them at high power to 
designed areas. 

Thus a small, low-power wrist radio with 
a simple antenna could transmit sound to a 
large part of the world, related by the 
p antenna-satellite acting as switchboard. 
Lmsc’s programme manager Mr. Nicho¬ 
las F. Garcia says “Remote areas without 
telephone lines, such as Alaska and Cana¬ 
da’s far north, could benefit greatly from 
such a high capability antenna-satellite." 

It is a quick and reliable means of 
communication. It would be valuable to 
exploration teams. Othei potential uses for 
it are radiometry observations important to 
agriculture, radio astronomy and radio 
telescope applications.' 

A segment of antenna which was tested 
recently consisted of four 27 m-long flexible 
ribs made of graphite exposy and connected 
by a gold-plated tine wire mesh. 

The ribs and mesh structure are wrapped 
around a central core in a compact package 
suitable for transport on the Space Shuttle, 
from which it would be launched into 
geosynchronous orbit 35,880 km above the 
Earth's equator. 

Once in space, the antenna will unfurl 
automaticaMy, looking much like a huge 
umbrella 

According to Mr. Garcia, a single antenna 


could provide coverage tor the entire North 
American continent. If required, a second 
antenna could cover the South American 
continent at the same time. 

Earlier, the company had designed and 
built the 9 m-diameter parabolic reflector 
antenna that was used on the National 
Aeronautic and Space Administration's Ap¬ 
plications Technology Satellite (ATS)-6 dur¬ 


ing the mid-70s. That experimental com¬ 
munications satellite was used to relay, 
health information to populations in re¬ 
mote areas of USA. 

It was also repositioned over the Indian 
Ocean and used by the Indian government 
in an experiment to broadcast television 
programme to remote populations on the 
sub-continent. 


Artist's impression of the 55 m-diametn antenna being launched from the Space Shuttle (left) and ready to receive and nebroadcast 
microwave signals 





_ What is 

STEREOPHONIC SOUND 


T WO-track, Stereophonic sound 
systems are well-known. But what 
exactly is Stereophonic sound? 
Does Stereophonic sound com¬ 
prise of sound coming fro two different 
speakers? Well, not quite, there's more to it 
than meets the ears! 

JLet us begin with the physiological 
aspects of how we perceive sound. The 
microphones (mics) of our biological sound 
system are our two ears and as these are 
spaced apart, sound from a particular source 
arrives at different times (different phases) 
and with differing intensities at the two 
ears. The brain can perceive differences in 
the arrival time to the order of one 
millisecond—it assimilates the time differ¬ 
ence between reception of the sound by the 
two ears and thereby estimates the direc¬ 
tion of the sound. (This is somewhat similar 
to the way in which images formed at 
different depths in our two eyes is perceived 
by the brain to give the real position of the 
^object. The existence of two eyes helps us to 
see the world m a three dimensional way. 
Similarly, the presence of two ears enables 
us to hear direction and depth of sound.) 
Besides arrival time differences, intensity 
variations caused by head-shadowing (our 
head physically blocking sound waves) also 
pfays a part in localising the sound source. 
A Stereophonic sound system essentially 
simulates this characteristic of hearing with 
two ears. The importance of the two cues, 
that is arrival time cues and intensity cues 
vary according to frequency and is shown in 
the table belqw: 

Frequency Dominating cue 

*U) —700 Hz Arrival time 

'ho — 2000 Hz Both Arrival time 

and intensity. 

Above 2000 Hz Intensity 


Thus it is obvious that the best way to 
record sound would be to do ic in the same 
fashion as our ears pick it up. This could be 
done by placing two mics in the ears of a 
“dummy human figure’' for recording pur¬ 
poses and listening to the recorded sound 
by means of a pair of identically spaced 
headphones. This is precisely what is done 
in the Binaural Stereophonic sound system 
and in ideal cases both the amplitude and 
phase ot the sound waves incident on the 
dummy's ears are duplicated at the listen¬ 
er’s ears. This method achieves the highest 
degree of realism—in fact the thuds of 
footsteps have been reproduced with strik¬ 
ing similarity! 

Headphones, however, are physically un¬ 
comfortable for long periods of listening 
and the method employed for Stereophonic 
recording and reproduction on two speak- 



A highly enlarged 
view (left) of the 
two separate 
sound channels 
recorded in the 
stereo disc. The 
pattern of waves 
on the kit wall 
carries the sound 
Information for 
channel I while 
that on the right 
carries the Infor¬ 
mation for chan¬ 
nel II 


ers is shown in Fig. I. The two mics in frpnt 
of the ensemble of sound sources will 
receive sounds with different intensities and 
arrival times depending upon the spatial 
position of the source relative to each mic. 
When these separate sounds are reproduced 
by a pair of loud speakers the listener's 
brain is able to localise the sound in a 
manner similar to that in original space. 
The localising of sound in the listener’s 
space constitutes what is known as the 
creation of ’Phantom Images’. The quality 
of Stereophonic sound, then, may be judged 
by its ability to provide cues necessary for 
the listener to perceive the location of the 
’Phantom Images’ with a pleasing overall 
effect. 

The methods for Stereophonic sound 
recording or pickup can be abroadly classi¬ 
fied into three techniques; Coincident, 
Spaced-apart and Individual-instrument. 

The Coincident method employs two 
closely spaced recording mics, often in the 
same casing. Because of the close spacing, 
sound from a particular source will arrive at 
the$e two mics alrfiost at the same time and 
therefore no arrival time cues can be used. 
However, because of the different positions 
a of the various sources there will be differ¬ 
ences m intensities of various sounds 
reaching the mics and this intensity varia¬ 
tion is utilised for creating ’’Phantom 
imaging" A high degree of stereo imaging 
can be obtained by this method. 

In the Spaced-apart method, the mics 
are kept several feet apart and both time 
and intensity cues are used. A problem with 
this type of recording is the tendenacy for 
the phantom images to concentrate at the 
two loudspeakers A mic in the centre, 
connected to both loudspeakers can help fill 
this void and is sometimes employed. 


Fig. I The search for phantom images 








In the Individual instrument technique 
each instrument or individual has a sepa¬ 
rate mic. The outputs from all these mics 
are fed into the two channels of stereo 
recording. What is exploited here is that a 
particular instrument could have a higher 
intensity in one channel so as to bring the 
phantom image closer to one speaker. 
When this is done for all the instruments, it* 
is possible to provide the 'Phantom image¬ 
s' conforming to original space. Though 
this technique is rather involved, a large 
volume of music is recorded in this fashion. 

So much for Stereophonic sound. How, 
generally, is this two channel information 
stored? 

On magnetic tapes virtually two tracks 
are required to store the information. The 
orientation of the magnetic material on the 
tape contains the sound information. In the 
case of discs the process is more elegant. 
The sound information is stored in V shaped 
grooves engraved on the disc. The left wall 


Continued from page 63 


circumstances which are secondary to the 
person at the given moment. When he is 
indirectly involved 

Let’s say that the fly in the beer is not a 
joke, but a real situation, and it is your 
beer. You really want a drink, and are tired 
and irritable. It is hard to say how you 
might react to the waiter s joke, but people 
watching would laugh 

In essence, laughter is always the result 
of looking at something from the side. Not 
all of us are capable of doing this or able to 
do it all the time There are people whose 
personalities are such that they are deeply 
immersed in one goal and rarely laugh. 
Then there are those who take nothing 
close to heart but laugh constantly. I won’t 
take it upon myself to say which of them is 
the happier 

S. You mentioned three conditions. What 
about the fourth? 

P. The fourth we call " a seme of humour 
S. I understand that laughter depends on 
positive emotions and can guess why 
laughter occurs infrequently. But iet us 
return to Dostoyevsky's idea. How does 
laughter characterise a person's indi¬ 
viduality? 

P. Laughter reveals the muhtftide of man’s 
needs. For this reason, it al/nost always has 
certain emotional nuances. I once found a 
long list of the different kinds of laughter in 



Fig. 3. Section*! view of * dynamic 
stereophonic/disk phonognph pickup 


of the groove is used to store the informa¬ 
tion for one channel and similarly the right 
wall for the other (See Fig. 2). As the stylus 
moves in the wavy groove, its vibrations are 


resolved into two perpendicular modes of 
vibration by the mechanism shown in Fig. 
3. Each mode is picked up by a correspond¬ 
ing sensor, the electrical output from which 
is fed into one of the two speakers thereby 
reproducing the sound stored in one chan¬ 
nel. 

Many innovative strides have been taken 
over the last two decades to obtain higher 
degrees of fidelity. One such development is 
the Quadrophonic system which basically 
incorporates the use of four channels. 
However, due to relatively low costs and 
greater general compatibility Stereophonic 
systems are by far the most popular in the 
world today. 

Hasan Joseph 
Saitfgy Kumar Shrivastava 

The authors are students of the M.S. Physics 
Programme at the Indian institute of Technolo¬ 
gy, New Delhi. 


a book by a Soviet literary historian: kind, 
angry, proud, sincere, condescending, ing¬ 
ratiating, contemptuous, frightened, inso¬ 
lent, timid, unashamed, embarrassed, play¬ 
ful, sly. mocking, malicious, happy...There 
were over 30 entries. Laughter can even be 
sad, despondent or lifeless! 

The author also included physiological 
and bestial laughter. It can arise from a 
complacent feeling of superiority of the 
given subject at the expense of well automa¬ 
tised habits. But laughter can be still more 
primitive when it is connected with the 
subconscious. It expresses only that the 
subject is experiencing physiological satis¬ 
faction and no more. In all probability, our 
prehistoric ancestors laughed like that. 

But there is still another form of laugh¬ 
ter Not simply a nuance, but a form. It is 
this form, in essence, that most clearly 
shows the need that lies at the heart of the 
feeling which gives r:se to laughter—the 
need for knowledge. 1 think that it was this 
need that made man a man in the evolu¬ 
tionary process. 

I am talking about pure, spontaneous 
laughter. We hear it very infrequently, but 
we recognise it immediately. 

Pure laughter is the triumph of the 
person who wants to know over that which 
he wants to know, the joy of acquiring 
knowledge, of overcoming one's blindness 
and slow-wittedness. This kind of laughter 
bursts from a person at the moment of 
enlightenment. But enlightenment in such 
cases is unique: it comes without the effort 


one usually has to expend in order to 
understand. 

I said that we hear pure laughter relative¬ 
ly infrequently. This is true among adults, 
but what about children? 

A newborn baby does not smile. The first 
smile of a normal child under normal 
conditions of development appears at about 
the fifth or sixth week of life. Initially it 
signals to the parents that their child is full 
and healthy. But later, as we know, the 
intensive period of learning about the world 
begins and each new discovery is followed 
by laughter. The joy of life which children 
experience can be explained first and fore¬ 
most by the fact that they are full of a need 
to learn and that this need is being satisfied 
with no particular effort on their part For 
this teason, it appears that children learn 
effortlessly and joyfully at first. 

But gradually, the life of a young person 
grows more complex and other needs begin 
to exert an influence on this ideal desire for 
knowledge. Smiles and laughter take on 
nuances and different intonations. Depend¬ 
ing on the situation and on what makes a 
person laugh, an alert observer—and Dos¬ 
toyevsky was a sharp, sensitive man—can 
determine the character and soul of another 
individual. Have I answered your 
question? □ 

This is a dialogue between Prof. Pavel Simonov . 
Director of the Institute of Higher Nervate 
Activity and Neurophysiology of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences and one of his postgraduate 
students. 
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your 
general 
nowledge I 


1. What’s zero? 

O Natural number O Whole number O F 


O Composite number 

8.18 palae la-part of Us. SO. 

e l/isoth e i/ 300th e i/ 200th o 1/400th 

3. Gunnar Myrdal’s famous book Aslan Drama explains the: 

O Techniques of drama O English theatre in India 
O Economic problems and their solution in South Asia 
O Impact of British rule on Indian Economy 

4. What’s Eugenics? 

8.-has maximum number of satellites. 

• Saturn # Jupiter # Mercury O Mars 


Prime number 


Could you answei most of 
these questions? Fither way. 
you'll agree there's always room 
for improvement and widening 
of horizons And the qreater your 
knowledge, the greater your 
confidence 

Read Careers Competition 
limes the monthly that is 
committed towards increasinq 
vour general knowledge and 
heightening your confidence 
towards a brighter future 


General knowledge — Just one 
way In which CCT helps. 

[very issue of C(T carries 
practical guidelines fur 
achievement and peisonalitv 
development besides major news, 
events and all possible 
information on careers & 
comoetitions 

• News Sections • Current 
Fvents • Practice Tests • Tests 
of Reason ft Mental Ability 

• Personality Development 

• Careers & Career Counselling 
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Check 
your 
career 
aptitude! 


1. Are patience, understanding and sympathy 
threat of your strongest traits ? 

2. Do you have a flair for life sciences ? 

3. Are you confident of coping with emergencies ? 

, Is saving a human life more important than money ? 

. Do you Inspire confidence In yourself ? 

, Are you willing to forego a Ten-to-Five routine and work harder, longer hours ? 
. Do challenges bring out the best In you ? 

. Gan you put your work before yourself ? 


1 


j 


If your answer to most of 
them is 'Yes', you have the 
potential for a successful career 
in Medicine 

Choosing the right career 
can be a vitally important 
decision Because your entire 
future depends on it But it can 
be difficult too After all. how do 
you know what is right — or 
best — for you 7 

Career & Competition Times 
shows you the way 
By offenng you a meticulously 
planned and specially 
formulated body of reading 
material designed to help you 


discover your aptitude. Slowly 
but surely Month after month 
after month 

Career Aptitude — Just one 
way In which CCT helps. 

Every issue of CCT carnes 
practical guidelines for 
achievement and personality 
development besides major 
news, events and all possible 
information on careers and 
competitions 

• News Sections • Current 
Events • Practice Tests • 

Tests of Reason & Mental Ability 

• Personality Development • 
Careers & Career Counselling 


Career 
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COMPUTER CALL 



lll—U kJ OB ORIENTED DIPLOMA 
Blrlii COMPUTER COURSES 


B.O.P.S. Invites Applications For Admission 
For Following Diploma Courses in Computer Programming Systems. 


Advanced Computer Programming 

Cobol Programming _ 

Baalc Programming _ 

Fortran Programming _ 

Paacal Programming _ 

Data Baaa Management _ 

Word Proceeding _ 

Console Operations 
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i 


We have 15 Computers in our laboratories, 
which are exclusively used for practical training 
to our students. 
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A 2500-year old 
Secret Egyptian Formula 
that Unlocks the Mysteries 
of Wealth and Success... 


The Power Within 


A secret formula unwritten until now 
Remember the ancient Egyptians and 
their fabulous wealth? Even today the 
tombs of the Pharoahs yield spectacular 
quantities of gold, silver, diamonds and 
other precious stones How did they , 
ever amass these incredible riches? A 
The answer is contained in this / 
startlingly powerful 200-page secret / . 
formula that AUTOMATICALLY GETS i ... 
YOU ANYTHING YOU WANT IN LIFE! 
Money, fame, success, happiness 


love, power .they're all yours for the 
asking providing you know how j 
to work the formula. 

Guaranteed to shake your world flhSg 
In infinite painstaking detail it tells 
you how to turn the key to release 
a flood of riches into your life .. Kv 
how to read, control and dominate 
other people s thoughts. 
actions and attitudes . 
how to gain the 

power used down ■Tv i V JK / 

through the 
centuries to change 
and control your 
own destinv how to 
heal people through thexl|^i.« 
power of psychic energy ^■s|j§|JH 
and rid yourself of illnesses in an 

amazingly short time how to^H 
understand the seven periodic 
movements of your 'life cycle’ and take 
full advantage of them all these as well 
as many other closely guarded ancient 
secrets hitherto kept under a veil of 
silence and superstition can now be youi 


Guaranteed to work or you MV nothing 

How is it possible that nobody's ever heard 
of this incredible formula 7 Don't worry 
lots of people have. Only they've kept silent 
about it for obvious reasons King Artaxerxes 
of Egypt used this formula to attain the 
, pinnacle of power. Much later. Napoleon 
• did the same 

\ Today. Rockefeller. Onassis. Jean Paul 
■. j Getty. Howard Hughes-all tremendously 
ij successful people who started out very 
/ poor in life - they are just a few of the 
people who have used the power of 
Vxv \ tins formula with staggering results 
NOW YOU CAN TOO! This is the t 
t-S&P chance you've been waiting fori This 
^ abtoa^^ ^ 


«SSs®' 



Institute of Human Dynamics 
3/305, Navilvan Society. 

Laming ton Road. Bombay 400008 

gal m» • to nay back (less packing & postage) 

I will pay postman Rs 47/-(Including Rs 4/-tor packing 4 postage) 


Nam«>> 


Address--- — -- 

Save Rs 5/-. Please tick 

D Cheque/I P O for Rs. 42/- enclosed. . CT i ry 

C M.O »or Rs. 42/- sent (Same 7-day money back privilege.) b I -10 

Institute ol Human Dynamics is a division ol Business Development Associates. 
Cheques/I P.O.'a/M.O.'a should be in tavour ol Business Development Associates. 
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to a Career In 
Banking 


Bank Recruitment tests are consi¬ 
dered toughest among theob|ecttve 
competitive exams. Examination 
blues and |lttefs are not an 
uncommon spectacle at Bank 
Recruitment exam hib. 

In these Intensely competitive 
exams—ano particularly those of 
Bank Probationary Officers'—what 
ultimately leads you to success Is 
not only how weV you prepare 
before the exam.but also how well 
you gear up yourself to think 
spontaneously while you are In the 
examination had What a candidate, 
therefore, needs most Is the TOP 
OF THE, WORLD FELLING, before 
and during the exam In the 
examination hall 


NSB accomplishes exactly this 
critical task A candidate, who 
studies thoroughly, our specialised 
Books and materials.—developed 
and perfected over the years—can 
alone marshal Ms mind and 
thoughts to accept the gauntlet 
and challenge of the P.O 
examinations Besides, our unique 
and well-known achievement of 
having succeeded In building a 
parallel Question Bank, years of 
specialisation and research analysis 
and on-going study of PO exams, 
their changing patterns—and timely 
revision or our Courses—Is what 
has enabled NSB to folly unravel 
the mystery or Bank PO exams 
and ptae our vodents—and 


resultantly NSB—on the Top—as 
a coaching Institute of All-India 
repute and unrivalled distinction- 

No wonder our students |oln 
Banks as Probationary Officers and 
Clerks, in their thousands 




NATIONAL 
SCHOOL 
OF BANKING 


Indum Education Society Campus, i 
...Ufcda Road 


(Norm). 


(Babrekar Marg). Off Gokhda 
Mar. Bombay 400 02B 
Phone 466200, Grams. BANKSCHOOL 


JOIN NOW UNDER QUICK COURSE SCHEME AND PREPARE FOR SBI 
P.O. EXAM. 
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17 Founding fundamental 
research 

by Bernard Peters 
On the 75th birth anniversary of 
Dr Homi Bhabha, his pioneering 
efforts in fundamental research 
are recalled 



20 For whom the trees grieve 
by S.D. Vaidya 
To Bhabha, casuannas 
and rain trees were as important 
as cosmic ray showers 

26 A “Cosmic” man 
by 3.1/. Sreekantan 
How Bhabha formulated an 
elegant theory to explain the 
intriguing phenomenon of cosmic 
ray showers 

36 Malaria strikes back 
by Narmder Narang 
Despite the massive precautions 
taken against malaria, the disease 
is rampantly present How are we 
to control it? 


40 Micrographics by looking at 
the big picture 

by R.W. Jayakar 
The science of microfilming has 
proved to be a boon in the age 
of information explosion 

44 Plutonium—the synthetic fuel 

by P K. Bhattacharyya 
“Resources for Tomorrow”- 
This man-made chemical element, 
though unstable, is the atomic 
fuel of the future 

48 Controversy/The child who 
came in from the cold 
by Vithal C. Nadkarni 
Recent developments like 
freeze-thaw babies and 
embryo transfers portend 
upheavals in our society 

52 Reversal of roles 
by S. Arun-Kumar et al 
Continuing our series on 
Computerland: Data bases--a 
new concept in computer 
science extends its utility 



64 Close encounters of the 
fourth kind 

Science fiction by Arun Sadhu 
Continuing the exciting serial 
70 Cooling by the sun 
by D.K. Dixit 

Continuing our series on solar 
energy: •Surpnsingly, it can be 
used for refrigeration and 
air-conditioning 

76 “Growing science"—from 
Bhabha’s writings 
by B M. Udgaonkar 
An insight into the mind of the 
multisplendoured genius that 
Bhabha was, is provided by 
his speeches and writings 


7 This World of Science 

Universal man by R K Laxman/R G K 

9 Close Encounter 

The best of our students tend to eschew basic sciences and opt for applied sciences 

10 Feedback 

Physics and DarwirY Speak up. Indian scientists 

11 Science Shapes Life 

Spiders in aid of doctors /New magnets from rare earth compounds 

16 Round-up of Research 

Blood pressure and nutnent intake bv PA Kale 

33 Scfcntificaly Speaking 

Are you afraid of phobias? by S Kapah 

34 Consulting Room 

Of psyche and soma by Raiendra Barue 

57 Women and Science 

The science of rangoh by Ra/atakshmi Bhupal 

59 Blurs and Bright Spots 

Old is gold? by P Shanker Rao 

60 Youth Forum 

Yogi and the cosmonaut by Yun Gordeyeu 

flO TeBUs.- 

How blood clots by VD Jogfekar 
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Driving a giant cement kiln? 

Or powering a gigantic steel plant? 



. vm. 


\\i\- 

i 1 

• .r4 


Rugged dust-proof motors for 
cement plants Motors delivering 
high starting torque for locomotives 
and pnnhng presses Compact 
motors with higher horse power for 
machine tools Double-fan-cooled 
motors for steel mills, motors to 
substitute imported ones 
Advam-Oerlikon offers a range of 
Otopower DC motors tailormade to 
suit virtually any application 
That's not all 

Otopower DC motors aie 
specially icted for use with 
thynstorised power supplies A 
motor so designed can handle 
almost any kind of supply Job-rated 
designs begin from 0 37 KW and 
extend right through to 400 KW 
Backed by a choice of base speeds, 
frame sizes, protection and cooling 
systems Take a look at some more 
reasons that make these motors 
matchless in performance 
■ Use of special armature slots and 
commutator segments tor 
improved commutation 


I For inquiries quote Key No AO-508 
and write to P B No 1546, 

", Bombay 400001 

II * 

-.- - 


Citopower 

DC Motors 
are built tough 
to take the rough. 




The power behind speed control 


■ Two-pole construction upto 132 
frame size for controlling npples 
in the thynstorised supply 

■ Oass 'F* insulation to withstand 
overheating 

■ Suitable for speed variation from 
0 05 1 upto 3000 RPM base 
speed 

■ Engineered to withstand rugged 
field conditions 

■ Conforming to IS 4722-1968 and 
BS 2613-1970 

Advam Oerlikon offers a 
complete system for variable speed 
control Consisting of a DC motor, o 
thynstorised controller with efficiently 
regulated acceleration and 
deceleration, and a tachogenerator 
for perfect adjustment of the 
feedback control circuit Thus 
assuring you of all the diverse 
elements of u total system from one 
single source which only 
Advam-Oerlikon does 




ADVANI-OBRUKON 

LIMITED 

Bangalore (~1 Boroda (~1 Bhubaneswar □ 
Bombay □ Calcutta U Cochin (J Delhi □ 
Hyderabad T1 Jamshedpur □ Luc know □ 
Madras □ Pune C Raipur □ Visakhapatnam 
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A “universal” man 


o 

o 


OMI J Bhabha will be 
remembered among the more 
attractive personalities in the 
country’s recent history 
There was something in him, apart 
from his eminence in science, that 
drew people towards him When one 
speaks of magnetism one applies the 
term to certain objects or certain 
nojjtical leaders But Bhabha was that 
Cirp being, a scientist with personal 
magnetism 

He was an outstanding scientist, but 
he did not win the laurels that a few 
other Indian or Indian-born scientists 
have won The question will be asked: 
why did he not come to occupy a 
highet place than he did in the world of 
science especially when we consider 
that he was among the most gifted 
minds of his generations? 

One of his teachers, C V. Raman, 
who, among his other distinctions, had 
a waspish tongue, often described as 
“carpetbaggers” those Indian scientists 
who sought opportunities and honours 
abroad Bhabha was not certainly one 
of them One could even claim that he 
sacrificed personal glory for his 
passion of piomoting science in his 
country 

Bhabha was a multi faceted chara¬ 
cter, one who sought not only to 
unlock the mysteries of nature but one 
who adored nature in her various 
moods He brought to a degenerate 
India the sense of beauty and oneness 
with nature that once upon a time 
poets like Kalidasa possessed Bhabha 
loved beauty not of course in the crass 
sense in which many of us in an 
affluent urban society love it. Beauty 
to him was part of a way of life 
untinged by the vulgarities of today’s 
commercial life. He was a painter of 
some merit and like most physicists, 
he was fond of music he had even an 
ear for Carnatic music He* was, 
however, not a dilettante but one who 
shut out nothing from his life 

His life’s work was buildinq the two 
great institutions, the HFR and the 
Atomic Energy Establisnment which 
later came to be called after him Had 
he contorted himself to the laboratory 
he might have done work of sufficient 
importance to win him the Nobel 
Prire But he won something greater 
for his country, a place on the world 
map of nuclear science and atomic 
power. The tallest men and women in 
India’s public life felt drawn to him, 



among them Jawaharlal Nehru hie 
was what few scientists are, an inspirer 
of men. 

Bhabha’s death in an air-crash over 
the Alps in 1966 brought to an end a 
colourful career - it was like a candle 
that illumined a whole area being 
extinguished in a storm However 
tragic his death, there was beauty in 
being lost in the snows and in mingling 


with nature “In art,” said Bertrand 
Russell, “nothing worth doing can be 
done without genius, in science even a 
very moderate capacity can contribute 
to a supreme achievement.” Homi J 
Bhabha was both an artist and a 
scientist Would it be excessive praise 
to call him a universal man 7 

R.G.K. 
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PURE DISTILLED WATER 

as per IS/IP spec, without electricity 

m.UUX’ 

STANDARO DEMNKAUSER 

■ • Thousands of units in operation 
all over India 

• Capacity - 40 litres per hour 
and above 

• Low running cost and capital cost 
• Long life with ngid FVC 

• Package unit - Complete with 
filtration, two bed and mixed bed 
demineralisation for ensunng 
guaranteed purity Occupies 
small space 

Manufactured by 
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I NDIA today bouts of the 
third largest pool of acfentffic 
and technical manpower in** 
the world. This position has 
been largely achieved in 30-odd 
years since independen c e. The 
pre-independence era was 
marked by giants He* Raman. 
Bose, Mahslanobis, Saha and 
jpthers. However, their's were by 
Jtod large individual efforts. 
•Bcwnce in an organised fashion 
as is known today had not taken 
root then. 

In no small measure this happy 
state of affairs is due to Homi 
Jehangir Bhabha. He was 
responsible for the establishment 
of the atomic energy programme 
and its offshoots which today 
constitute several independent 
departments. 

If Bhabha had not met with that 
tragic aircrash on Mont Blanc in 
January 1966, and lived on, he 
would have been 75, come 30th 
October this year. And would he 
have been satisfied with the way 
science and technology have 
progressed and contributed to 
the nation’s development? 

Notwithstanding some of the 
doubting Thomases and carping 
Cassandras, we will only be 
deluding ourselves by not 
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admitting the improvements in 
our economy in the last SO years 
mainly due to contributions from 
science and technology. 

Agricultural output has risen 
almost five-fold and the gross 
industrial product has also 
registered a rise roughly of the 
same order From a country 
depicted as one with the beggng 
bowl in its perennially 
outstretched arm we have now 

Although Bhabha is 
best known for the 
introduction of 
nuclear power in the 
country, he never lost 
sight of the importance 
of fundamental 
research 


turned into potential exporters of 
food grams. Even our Industrial 
export has crossed traditional 
barriers and broken new grounds 
of finished goods in heavy 
engineering products. Thus we 
can comfort ourselves with the 
thought that our technological 
ship is sailing merrily in 
untroubled waters. 

However, storm clouds are 
gathering on the horison. We can 


ignore them only at our peril. The 
best and the brightest of our young 
studsnts ttnd to eschew 
fundamental science and queue 
up for appieri sciences or 
technology. Bhabha would have 
been extremely worried about 
this. Although ha is best known 
for the introduction of nuclear 
power in die country, he never 
lost sight of the importance of 
fundamental research. That, he 
believed, was the fountain-head to 
nourish self-reliance in 
technology. 

It is gratifying to note that some 
of the leading scientists today are 
feeing concerned about the lack 
of motivation among the younger 
students to take up fundamental 
research. Two symposia held 
recently in Bombay, by the Indian 
Institute of Technology and the 
Marathi Vidnyan Parishad, 
addressed themselves to this 
grave problem. A sincere effort to 
set right the balance and to 
rededicate Ourselves to the 
pursuit of pure sciences, we feel, 
would be the most fitting homage 
that can be paid to the memory 
of Bhabha. 


EDITOR 
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LIFE OBEYS 
THERMODYNAMICS 


I read with interest the article “Physics 
and Darwin’s theory 7 by Dr Murlidhar 
Tiwari (July 1984) but was unable to grasp 
the central idea of the write-up If the 
author feels that Darwin’s theory has to be 
discarded in favour of the existence of a 
creator or a designer on the strength of the 
laws of physics, then I think he is mistaken 
He has .suggested that living beings 
disobey the laws of thermodynamics, but 
this is simply not correct 

It is true that the processes of joining 
smaller molecules into large polymeric 
ones involve an increase in free energy and 
cannot, therefore, take place spontaneously 
in living cells This led some people to 
believe that organisms possess a unique 
property of working against thermo 
dynamics and this property was considered 
as the secret of life 

It is, however, now realised that 
biosynthetic processes do not at all violate 
the laws of thermodynamics The mecha 
nism of these reactions is now well 
understood The formation of a simple 
dipeptide from two amino acids involves a 
free energy change* of 1 10 4 K Cal/mole 
The positive A G values apparently tell 
us that the polypeptide chain cannot form 
from free ammo acids But these ‘synthetic' 
reactions never take place in isolation 
They are aluays coupled with the break 
down of high energy bonds of certain 
biomolecules so that the net free energy 
t hange is always negative ATP (adenosine 
triphosphate) is suc h a molecule When a 
terminal phosphate group is broken off by 
reaction with water a large amount of free 
energy is released 

In conclusion, I would like to say that if 
there are any arguments against Darwinism, 
thermodynamics is not one of them 1 

RM SATHF. 

Anahitiml C*/w»misuv DnumO'i 

UA/K' 

flrvnbriy W ffl5 

'Living matter is just the interplay of 
atoms, natural forces and radiation’ This 
statement is as true as the one which says 
that a water molecule is formed from two 
atoms of hydrogen and an atom of oxygen 
Dr Tiwari’s idea that living beings are 
designs contrived by a “Creator" leaning 
on thermodynamics for support does not 
seem to stand well The living system is in 
no way a closed and an ideal system to 
which physicists and chemists can 
apply their laws Every moment the energy 
content of vanous molecules involved 
undergoes change Whether we breathe or 
sigh, the change is there 


Unlike any crystal, the living system is 
heterogeneous-in content and open We 
will have to question ourselves of reason¬ 
ability before deducing from the results 
obtained on application of physical and 
chemical laws on such a system It is an 
accepted fact (as all theories are accepted 
assumptions) that living systems cannot 
be considered separately at any level, be it 
a molecule like hemoglobin, an organ like 
the eye or an organism itself responding to 
its surroundings Thus it is easy to see the 
interplay of energy between the living 
system and its surroundings as a necessary 
condition The development and birth of 
an organism from a fertilised egg into a well 
organised form is a process of continuous 
change This process of differentiation is 
due to the interaction of the cell with its 
changing environment Even the like kind 
of cells are exchanging matter and energy 
among themselves 

Evolution and the origin of life can be 
explained in similar terms Probably there 
would have been no cell if DNA, protein, 
ammo acids and RNA after their formation 
had not interacted eons ago With then 
mtera( tions they developed a more stable 
type of co-existence than their previous 
freeforms Thus life and probably the code 
of inheritance evolved 

Life, its origin and evolution is a 
continuous process, and too complex to 
understand with even the present state of 
knowledge However, we can say with 
confidence that life processes are 
continually in search of a more stable state 
at all levels of organisation No doubt this 
complexity is perplexing to us since the 
methods of inquiry are simp/cr than what 
the situation demands With more evidence 
from fields other than biology, we can hope 
to understand life ae a physico-chemical 
process rather than hastily a< < ord to it a 
special merit on this planet 

ASK VS SHARMA 

/nn/<Kft Dept 
Unit' u /Mysore 
Mysore 570 00ft 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

A two day symposium on "Use of 
Monoclonals in Biomedicine" will be 
organised at the Cancer Research Institute, 
Bombav 400 012 on 16ih-17fh November, 
1984 

Besides the invited speakers, a few 
observers would be admitted to the 
Symposium 


Speak up, 
Indian scientists 

I read with great interest the article 
'Scientists: Prisoners of Conscience’ 
by Wilfred D’Costa (July, 1984). It is 
heartening to note that there exists a 
big group of active top scientists who 
are committed to the cause of fighting 
out injustices meted out to some 
scientists by the establishment. 

1 am sure that any rational person 
would outrightly condemn the USSR 
for her beastly behaviour, in spite of 
her claims of promoting Marxism and 
the encouragement of science and 
technology. 

Unfortunately the state of the 
scientists is very miserable in our 
country too. No group of active 
scientists will dare to come out in 
the open to support such injustice Of 
special note is the recent case of Prof. 
Dhirendra Sharma of the Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, New Delhi, who 
has been subjected to indirect 
har assment by the establishment for 
his criticism of the Department of 
Atomic Energy, its policies and 
management Why have no scientists 
taken up this issue? Neither has your 
esteemed journal reported on this 
case (although you seem to agree 
about the dire need of such a 
campaign as is explicit from your 
publication of the article of Wilfred 
D f Co6ta). 

SUHAS B NAIKSATAM 

C 4/3 Municipal Bid g 
SardorfMMur Nb 4. 

Sion (hi. Bombay 400 037 


A registration fee of Rs 150 will be 
chdiqed for observers 
For details, contact Research Dnector, 
Cancer Research Institute, Parel, Bomoay 
400 012 

A National Symposium on Vacuum Tech¬ 
nology and Sealed-off Devices will be 
nrgamsed’on 19 to 21 December, 1984 at 
the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, 
Bombay Those interested may please 
contact the undersigned 

DEVAKI RAMANATHAN 

Convener 

I VS National Symposium ‘ftl. 

C 'o Tct hniral Phyrsu » & 

Prototype Engy Divn . 

PARC Bombay 400 085 
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Spiders in aid of 
doctors and farmers 

S PIDERS can have their uses too 1 
Research at Liverpool University, 
UK, on venom of a South American 
spider could lead to the production of 
drugs which can be used for the control 
of the human nervous system and even 
safer insecticides 

.a Dr Robert Johnson of the organic 
Ahemistry department has already 
^succeeded in isolating a pure toxin from 
this venom Plans are afoot to identify 
the molecular structure of this toxin 
and to synthesise it in the laboratory 
The synthetic, purified component can 
then be used to test its biological effects 
on the nervous systems, of both 
mammals and insects 
The enhanced interest in spider 
venom is mostly because of its very 
unusual properties The venom can kill, 
as well as immobilise the prey over long 
periods, ranging from a few hours to a 
couple of weeks, at the same time 'he 
normal metabolism of the prev conti¬ 
nues undisturbed This state of paralysis 
cannot be achieved in living systems 
over such extended periods without the 
system failing or completely degenerat 
mg "If a drug could be developed from 
the venom toxins, it might be possible 
to immobilise surgical patients more 
simply and for longer periods than at 
present", says Dr Johnson 
Anothei possible use of the toxin will 
be in the development of new types of 
insecticides which would imitate the 
action of the spider venom and thus 
incapacitate the insects preying on 
crops 

New magnets from rare 
earth compounds 

A NEW tare earth magnetic 
compound has been discovered by 
independent research groups in USA 
and Japan In a recent meeting of the 
American Physical Society (APS) at 
Detroit. USA, the scientists discussed 
the structure of the new compound and 
theories explaining its unique magnetic 
properties 

In 1978, the need for a new magnetic 
material was felt when the price of 
cobalt, the most widely used ingredient 
in permanent magnets, soared This 
was due to political instabilities in the 
south African countries where cobalt is 
produced 


In 1983, the scientists discovered the 
new magnetic material, neodymium 
Magnets made from this new 
material will soon be put to diverse 
uses, ranging from stereo speakers, 
computer disc dnves and printers to 
telecommunications General Motors, 
the largest consumer of permanent 
magnets in the world, plans to fabricate 
its own brand of the rare earth 
compound to replace the battery- 
driven electromagnets currently used 
in motors 

Two properties are considered of 
paramount importance when construct- 

1 CUSTOMS 


ing a new magnet* coercivity and 
energy product The coercivity is a 
measurement of how difficult it is to 
demagnetise a material with an external 
magnetic field The coercivity multiplied 
by the maximum intrinsic magnetic field 
of the material gives the energy 
product -a property that is used most 
often as the yardstick for comparing 
matenals in the magnetic race. The 
higher the energy product, the smaller 
the magnet required for a given 
application 

Researchers agree that the compound 
with the highest energy product contains 
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-time* 


"Confiscating mv video'•* For heaven’s sake f When / went that side they 
confiscated mv mangoes " 

Shiga bacillus: from West Bengal to Bristol 


H ERE we produce a letter from a 
recent issue of Lancet hy Dr S D 
Williams and R C Groggins from the 
Children's Department, Southmead 
'Hospital, Bnstol, about the rapid inter¬ 
continental spread of Shigella dysen 
tenae type 1. 

"The seven-year-old son of a healthy 
Bangladeshi restauranteur was admit ted 
to hospital on 20 June, 1984 with a two- 
day history of colicky abdominal pain, 
fever, and profuse diarrhoea with blood 
and mucus in the stool He had never 
l>een abroad (outside UK), but the 
family were being visited by two cousins 
from Sylhet in northern Bangladesh, 
adjacent to West Bengal They were 
txith well, with no gastrointestinal 
symptoms The patients stool was 
cultured and grew Sh dysentenae type 1, 
sensitive to nalidixic and, gentamicin 
and ampicillin but resistant to tetracy¬ 
cline, co-trimoxa/ole, and chloram¬ 


phenicol The diarrhoea gradually settl 
ed with nalidixic acid 

TTie immediate family, including the 
two relatives from Bangladesh were 
screened for Shigella infection No 
positive stool culture was obtained On 
questioning it was discovered that the 
cousins had imported cheese, mangoes, 
and fresh vegetables for consumption 
hy the family None of these items were 
available for examination but we believe 
contaminated food to be the probable 
source of infection Routine public 
health measures to avoid spread via 
the local tandoort restaurant wpre 
instituted and no further cases 
appeared " 

This case yet again illustrates the 
speed with which rare infections, even 
from remote areas, may spread assisted 
by modern air travel This is specially 
likely to occur in those cases with close 
family ties in epidemic areas. 
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a rare earth (R), iron (Fe) and boron (B) 
in the phase RzFe mB While many rare 
earths can form this phase, only 
neodymium and praseodymium have 
been shown to result in high energy 
products 

The world’s 
coldest insect 

J APANESE entomologists have dis 
covered a new species of cold-tole 
rant midge tn a high altitude glacier in 
the Nepal Himalayas Reporting the 
discovery in Nature, Shiro Kohshima 
says the adult insect (Chiromidac, 
Diamesa Meigan sp) has reduced 
wings and antennae, it is unable to fly 
and is generally found walking on the 
surface of the glacier and in small 
cavities beneath it Almost all adults 
found on the surface of the glacier were 
females which appeared to be able to 
orient themselves by means of a Sun 
compass They walked in straight lines 
the direction of which could be altered 
by changing the apparent position of 
the Sun with a hand mirror. All copula¬ 
ting pairs and adult males were found on 
the ablation surface beneath the snow 
surface; indeed, the males seem to spend 
their entire lives there The insect is thus 
the first t£ be found which spends its entire 
life cycle in the coldest insect habitat 
ever recorded (it was active at 
temperatures as low as-16PC. well 
below those at which activity was seen 
in insects living in other old habitats 
including Antarctic ones) The study 
also discovered a previously unsuspect¬ 
ed ecosystem based on algae and 
bacteria growing in ice a the larvae of this 
unique chironomid lived in (he melt 
water drainage systems* along the 
ablation surfaces and fed on blue-green 
algae of Phormidtum sp These insects 
also displayed exceptionally long life 
spans (one month) by chironomid 
standards Most chironomids have very 
short adult period and they tide over 
the winter in the lai val stage Howevei, 
this Himalayan spec les seems to spend 
the wmtei in the adult state (without 
feeding) and deposits its eggs in the 
melt water channels in the next Spring 
The obvious advantage thus gained is 
that the larvae ar e assui ed of food m the 
mell-water channels which cannot be 
predicted in the previous winter, 
esp*'i i.illv in a i hangeahle system like 
glaciers 


Worth the salt? 

RE von diei-cohsc ious? If you are. 
then do you ever keep a record of 
how mui !i vi!i vcu » onsume in a single 
day? The ■ iKc-'o'.iqy of our body 
requires .1 :trin>n amount of salt or 
sodium t Muridi' In mder to repine e t he 
amount ot MKk/'i whn h is lost in urine 
and fiweai s 1 1 ! mial^ is r’Msential Our 
body requires f *S<»ut half a gram of salt 
Howevei ra<h individual consumes 
about sik u% gin ewry day 

It has U ■ ,, i s jspectfd that salt raises 
the hlood pm < -me leading to cerebral 
strokes 01 attacks Hypertensive 
patients have high salt concentrations in 
their both s Pus may he a ennsequ 
ence arid not rh- 1 ause as hypertension 
can be inhenied \ 01 people who have a 
tendency to inherit hvpettension, two 
ihconcs j. 1 ( • how sodium inieiferes 
with bloo't f/f' sim haie been put 
forward 

The fust 'liriuv is based on the 
inability n f getting rid nf extra salt To 
compens.iV, i'ldnevs Ic.uv ni*»re water 
in the hl # v».j *hus iiurwasinq the blood 
volumt v'h 1 - » the h|(x>d pressure 

The s.s'M-ui theory describes an 
unknown m ! sf a sodium regula 
tor which 1 1 iv” n < ompensafe for the 
highintak «»f Mediumfrom the die! Tlie 
substance 1 . 1 1 on lujdy tissues and 
blood vessel walk, accumulating 
sodium. A high sodium concentration 
draws calcium, causing calcification 
which coniuvts the muscles As the 
blood vessel walls contract, the blood 
pressure rises This rise in blood 


pressure can be overcome by gwtng 
these hypertensive patients low salt 
diets according to Graham MacGregor 
of Charing Cross Hospital, London. 
However, there were others who found 
that this was not true Also, Lfevid 
McCarron of Oregon Health Sciences 
University, suggested that sodium has 
nothing to do with high hlood pressure. 
Instead, it is the lack of calcium and 
potassium which causes the rise in 
the blood pressure. 

In the light of these reports, it is still 
not clear whether it is safer to eat less 
salt Animal experiments have revealed 
that sodium restriction damages kid 
neys, stunts growth and increases the 
susceptibility tn the effects of haemor 
rhage Recently in Britain, the Faculty 
of Community Medicine, Royal College 
of General Physicians, i9 considering 
whether to release a report which 
supports a campaign to reduce salt 
consumption 

Why women athletes are 
supple and skinny 

D ID you wonder why highly trained 
women athletes have a supple 
and skinny body frame? Well, scientists 
have come up with an answer to the 
riddle. Decreased bone mass, that’s 
what it is But what is the reason for this 
reduct bn? 

Quite a few of these athletes are 
known to have significantly reduced 
levels of menstruatbn. Twenty-fiu* to 
40 per cent report fewer than threfc 
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menses per year. This secondary 
amenorrhea leads to low levels of the 
female sex hormone—estrogen 

Recently, Barbara Drinkwater with 
her colleagues in the UK compared 
these amenorrhic athletes with 
eumenorrhic (normal menstrual cycles) 
women athletes and matched them for 
age* height, weight, sport and training 
, regimens. The dietary history of these 
two groups of athletes showed no 
differences in nutritional intake. Both 
had the same percentage of body fat and 
yet the first group showed distinctly 
reduced bone mass This was measured 
by looking at the bones in the spine 
(lumbar vertebrae) as well as the sites of 
the arm bone (radius). This reduction, 
according to their finding, is due to the 
low levels of estrogen. 

That still 'leaves one question 
unanswered though What prevents 
the super women athletes fromJRussia 
and the eastern bloc countries from 
acquiring that lean, hungry look? 

Unsafe buildings—here, 
there, everywhere 

W E’ have highlighted the poor 
quality of building matenals (see 
SCIENCE TODAY, June 1984) used 
for putting up structures in India This, 
however, k not limited to our country 
alone and seems to be a global 
phenomenon. The Renqp Point tower 


in London has been nohUtcl niructuially 
unsafe after it failed a fire test recently 
Its floor slahs which sht/uU have lasted 
for 20 minutes deflected arid cracked 
within 12 minutes the duration fur 
which the blaze lasted. 

The southeast turner of Ronan 
Point had collapsed atier ai explosion 
in 1968 Foui people weie killed and 17 
injured in the in* ident Repair work was 
completed immediately ai id the building 
was declared safe Howler, m April 
this year, gaps of hue io bOmm were 
discovered between chidden mg panels 
The fire test fun hoi revealed the 
vulnerability of the huildmy 




“This Teflon cnoting is good 1 That's 
why / lan't stick ’em Russians, / <an't 
stick 'em disarmament. It an’t stick 'em 
anybody fooling around in Crenada 

Teflon presidency? 

M ANY things are said and wilt be .< 
said about Ronald Reagan, the 
President of the United States of 
America But the latest quote coined 
for Reagan’s presidency term is '‘the 
Teflon presidency" by Congresswoman 
Pat Schroeder in the Daily Mail This is 
because of his capacity to survive bad . 
news without anything sticking 
Du Pont, the makers of Teflon, has 
jokingly warned that ‘this is a trademark- 
misuse and the term “the Teflon 
Rourocarbon Resin presidency" should 
he used instead 


Forgotten man of science 

P ROFESSOR Sndhar Sarvottam 
Joshi, one of the well-known 
chemists of our country, after whose 
name a scientific eltei t has been 
named, died recently 

Piofessor Joshi w<^ horn on 16th 
October, 1898 and wa<* educated at 
Banaras obtaining his M Sc degree 
and subsequently at London where he 
obtained the D.St in chemistry He 
was the Univeisity Professor and the 
Head of the Department of Chemistry 
and the Principal r>f the College of 
Science of the Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity. Professor Joshi was fellow of the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry, of the 
National Institute and of the Association 
of Science. India He was President of 
the Chemistry Section of the Indian 
Science Congress in *1943 
Professor Joshi hah made significant 
original contribution* in roDoids, electro¬ 
chemistry and discovered a new effect 
of light, which was known as “Joshi 
Effect” In simple tgrms, Joshi 
Effect, which he politely called only a 
light effect, is a fall or rise in the low- 


frequency alternating current passing 
through a gas dielectric condensor 
when the gas is irradiated and continu¬ 
ously with visible ftght. The fall and the rise 
in the current are known as a negative 
and positive effect respectively For this 
interesting experiment, he and his co- 
workers used annular type Siemen’s 
ozomzers with the inside wall coated 
This phenomenon yields a corona or 
‘silent 1 discharge to be distinguished 
from the 'dark' discharge obtained 
between dtsc-fike metallic electrodes and 
is dstinctly different from negative 
photoelectnc effect The method based 
on this effect was used for the activation 
of gases like nitrogen Based on these 
results. Professor Joshi published over 
ISO papers in national and intei national 
journals which were acclaimed all over 
the world 

Professor Joshi was married to Miss 
Sontara Chiplonkar and had a son and 
a daughter Cricket was his recreation 

In the sad demise of Professor Joshi 
the Indian scientific community has lost 
a pioneer amongst the scientists who 
used light as a source for experime n t a tion 

M.A. Nabar 
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There’s much more to 
■n. oscilloscopes than 
Just good looks. 

Time has proved that they 
are, inside out, the finest in the 
country, because of superb 
internal layout, rugged 
construction and the latest 
electronic design. Thanks to 

Japanese connection. 

Which explains why some of 
the very reputed names in 
Industry use them. Names like 
DCM, WIPRO, HCL, ICIM, CMC, 
Civil Aviation, BHEL, ISRO, 
HAL, Doordarshan, POT . the 
list goes on. And the range of 
applications is widening 
Computers, Defence, 

Consumer Electronics .. 

Look at the benefits 

Test selected CRTs and a 
specially built-in circuit 
guarantee focus, Irrespective 
of brightness control While 


The inside story 
of the finest 
oscilloscopes 
in the country 



a specially-designed probe 
permits m-circult testing. 
High-rel components, top 
grade tropicalised PCBs and 
automatic wave soldering all 
contribute to enhanced 
reliability. 


Moreover, use of non- 
proprietory components and 
comprehensive technical 
documentation enable easy 
maintenance and servicing. 

For the Service Engineer, a 
compact and elegant carrying , 

case is provided for portable 
field applications. 

Look at the range 

□ 100 MHz - DTO 31002 

□ 50 MHz - DT0 31500 
U 36 MHz - DTO 31361 

□ 35 MHz - DTO 31364 

And so on. . 

And they’re from ■h.-moia 
whose activities cover six 
product areas: Computers; 
Communication Systems; 
Components, Instrumentation 
(Industrial, Medical, 
Measurement); Office 
Automation; and 
Consumer Electronics. 


BPL OSCILLOSCOPES 
International quality 
at affordable prices 

BPL- INDIA 

Central Marketing Organisation 
•w. Centre 32 , Church Street 

BANGALORE t>60 001 Phones 52321/2/6, 55217 SAA/BHL- 837 H 
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r Farther Details Contact^ 


Joptoatffiifl SfnglePimWa 
Digital Pressure Measurement 
System with Pressure 
Transducers & Transmitters 

DIGITAL READOUTS AND INDICATORS 
for remote digital display of pressure from 
Setra pressure/vacuum transducers 
ELECTRONIC MANOMETERS 
Completely self-contained systems 
NEW DIGITAL PRESSURE GAUGE 
Portable and panel mounting 


f SINGLE PAN BALANCE, 

Range: 0-1500gms. A 
Resolution': upto 0 0001 gm. fi 
optional data output available la 

TYPICAL APPLICATION II 
COUNTING HIGH ACCURACY \| 




ELECTRONIC ENTERPRISES 

216, Regal Industrial Estate, Acharya Donde Marg, 

Sewree, Bombay-400 015. 

Cable : TRONIX Bombay 15 Telex : 11|71071-ELEN-IN 




Aff A8f&3/11151 




UNIQUE LOW COST 

PROCESSING DIGITAL 
OSCILLOSCOPE WITH SPEED, 
PRECISION, POWER & 
MOBILITY. 



★ lor 2 Channels ^ 

★ 20 MHz at 8 bits or 100 KHz at 12 bits 

★ 4k/16k Data words/channel 

★ 1 Hz to 20 MHz selectable sample rates 
9" CRT Raster Scanned 

★ 512 x 216 Pixed resolution 

★ 'PROMPTING' for easy operation 

★ ROI Expansion 

★ Two Cursors 

★ Computation 

★ Peripherals : Floppy Disk. Printer /Plotter, 
X, Y Recorder, Rs 232 C Interface IEEE 
Data & Remote Control Interface 

—- For further details please contact: - ■ ■■■■- 

ELECTROTOC EflTERPRlSES 

216, Regal Industrial Estate Acharya Donde Marg. 

Sewree. Bombay 400015 
Cable TRONIX Bombay 400015 

Telex 1171071 -ELEN-IN j 


MAS/84/6044 
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BLOOD PRESSURE 
AND NUTRIENT 
INTAKE 





H IGH blood pressure has assumed 
almost epidemic proportions in all 
'civOised' communities of the world and 
India is fast joining the ranks, especially as 
far as the urban population is concerned. 
Roughly one in every 10 persons is found 
to have hypertension This subject has, 
therefore, become a topic of intense 
research 

It ts a well-known fact that diet plays a 
i ole in control of hypertension The relation¬ 
ship between salt-intake and hypertension 
is now well established by epidemiological 
studies However, a planned study of the 
relationship of various dietary components 
(nutrients) and hypertension is not well 
studied 

Now David Me Carron and his associates 
from the Oregon Health Sciences Univer¬ 
sity, Portland, USA, have published a 
provocative study in a recent issue of 
Science (224 1392) regarding the relation¬ 
ship levels of various nutrients in diet to the 
incidence of hypertension They analysed 
data collected by the National Centre for 
Health Statistics from healthy subjects in a 
statistically adequate and scientifically 
designed and representative sample of 
nonmstitutionali5ed American population 
(10,372 individuals) above the age of 18 
years 

Proportions of various nutrients in their 
diets were determined from known 
concentrations of these nutrients in 
normally consumed ai tides of food The 


Deficiencies, and not excesses of a nutrient item 
cause hypertension in individuals 


venous nutrients studied were calories, 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates, phosphorus, 
sodium, potassium, vitamins A and C, 
saturated fat and cholesterol. Three 
different definitions of hypertension were 
utilised and data were submitted to 
statistical analysis by various methods to 
eliminate the possibility of a chance 
correlation 

It was found that hypertensive persons 
had a significantly decreased intake of 
calcium, potassium, vitamins A and C as 
compared to the control (normotenss/e) 
group The relationship of calcium-intake 
was found to show strongest negative 
correlation Regarding the relationship of 
vitamins A and C, it was felt by the 
researchers that this could be a 
coincidental finding as these vitamins 
occurred in natural combination in foods 
with higher concentrations of calcium and 
potassium respectively 

These findings, however, suffer from a 
few drawbacks The diet survey is based 
on histones of diet-intake for one 24-hour 
period Though admittedly it is difficult to 
have a more reliable method of survey, it is 
more than likely that there is a great 
vanation in food-intake of same persons 
during different periods of a year and 
over the penod of years as he or she grows 
up it is also interesting to note that a 
similar negative but statistically insignificant 
correlation between hypertension and 
intake of fats, saturated fats, carbohydrates 
and calories is also shown 

Summarising, the present survey sug¬ 
gested the following- 

(I) There are predictable nutritional 
differences between individuals with high 
blood pressure and those with low blood 
pressure, (2) It is the deficiencies and not 
the excesses of a particular nutrient that 
characterise the hypertensive individual, 
(3) Reduced consumption of calcium and 
potassium is the pnmary nutritional 
marker of hypertension, with accompany¬ 


ing reductions in vitamin. A and vitamin C, 
(4) Dairy products are the food group for 
which reduced consumption is most 
closely related to high blood pressure; (5) 
These observations are largely inde¬ 
pendent of age, sex, body mass index, and 
alcohol consumption, and (6) Diets low in 
sodium are associated with higher blood 
pressures, while high-sodium diets are 
associated with the lowest blood pressures 

However, a word of caution. Clinical use 
of sodium or cholesterol-restricted diets 
for patients with high blood pressure or 
cardiovascular disease must be monitored 
closely to avoid inadvertent and simul¬ 
taneous reduction in calcium and potas¬ 
sium intakes below current recommended 
daily allowances. These data then raise the 
important question of sodium restriction 
as a routine in several hypertensives Here, 
the identified w salt-sen&itive ,f patients and 
patients with compromised cardiac or 
renal functions are the obvious exceptions 

The results obviously point to a new 
direction in our attempt to reduce or 
prevent the occurrence of hypertension in 
general population, rather than treating it 
after it has already set in A prospective 
study of the incidence of hypertension in a 
population sample put on a diet containing 
higher concentrations of calcium and 
potassium, as compared to that in suitable 
controls, is also worthwhile to further 
clarify the significance of the above 
conclusions 

In India the dietary habits are much 
more diverse than in western society 
and hence the above findings cannot be 
extrapolated to our surroundings. No 
documented study of a similar type has 
been conducted here. 

P.A. Kale 

Dr Kale is Honorary Professor of Medane at 
the Seth CS Medcal College and KEM 
Hospital, Bombay 
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ounding Fundamental Research 




OMI Bhabha was a man with 


a versatile personality with 


many facets. He drew 


inspiration from his favourite 
guide Leonardo da Vinci and like him, 
he tried to develop all his many talents 
simultaneously to the fullest possible 
limit He became known beyond 
Mfha's borders as a mathematical 
^jnysicist, creator of the Indian Atomic 
Energy Programme, initiator of a 


modern electronic industry in India, 


one of the main architect of the Inter 


national Atomic Energy Agency, the 


president of the first United Nations 


Conference on Nuclear Energy for 


Peaceful Purposes etc However, less 


well known outside India, were his 


other activities which took up much of 


his time and attention He was a 


Maecenas of Indian painting and a 


painter in his own right, a designer of 
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With Professors Einstein, Yukawa and Wheeler at Princeton in 1947 


buildings and gardens, a successful 
and innovative administrator who 
adopted existing government prac¬ 
tices to the requirements of large 
modern research facilities, the archi¬ 
tect of the Indian governments 
science policy with its strong tradition 
of support for fundamental research 
and much more 

There was yet more to Homi 
Bhabha's personality One could have 
informative and substantial discussions 
with him on such diverse topics as 
philosophy, medical research, popula¬ 
tion policy, music, or contemporary 
and classical art However, the facet 
which I know best is. Dr Bhabha, the 
founder and first director of the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research 
(TIFR) 

I joined him at the Institute when it 
still was a small, poorly equipped 
skeleton organisation, engaged in a 
narrow area of research and housed 
inadequately in unsuitable premises I 
have seen the institute grow in 
Bhabha’s lifetime, into a large, well 
housed, well equipped and well staffed 
organisation, that even scientifically 
advanced countries would be proud 
ot. 

How did Bhabha succeed in creating 
in India, a scientific institute which 
acquired renown within a few years 
after its start, which survived its 
founder and retained its vitality for 
decades after his premature death?' 
There are of course numerous reasons 
for this success, all of them necessary, 
none of them sufficient Out of these, 
the reason which I consider the most 
important one is the choice of the 
initial field of concentration of research 
and the methods used for adapting 
and broadening the research pro¬ 


gramme in the light of advances in 
science and the growning compe¬ 
tence and technical abilities of 
the institute’s staff. But before dis¬ 
cussing this in detail, it is essential to 
mention a number of innovative poli¬ 
cies, which Bhabha introduced, that 
contributed much to his success. 

There was to be no discrimination 
on the basis of case, race, religion or 
sex at the new institute, an important 
and radical departure from age-old 
traditions in India This policy permit¬ 
ted to recruit talented young people 
from all parts of India It also had the 
important effect of dissolving the pre¬ 
judices which many of the young 
recruits brought with them from 
home, and it taught them to judge 
their colleagues and others primarily 
on the basis of character and ability. 
The common.lunch facilities at the 
institute, open to clerks and profes¬ 
sors alike, played an important role 
in creating the comradely atmosphere 
characteristic of all successful modern 
institutes. 

The selection of new academic staff 
was done with great care. School or 
college grades of an applicant did not 
form an adequate basis because of the 
large differences in standards at 
various schools and universities Ini¬ 
tial selection was based mainly on a 
paper in which the applicant described 
his interests inside and outside of 
science and his reason for choosing 
fundamental research as a career The 
subsequent interviews often involved 
hundreds of applicants from all over 
India and centered more on ability to 
think and scientific creativity rather 
than on book-learning. Successful 
candidates received a stipend to 
attend advanced courses at the insti- 


* 


tute in modern physics, chemistry, 
mathematics etc. Final selection was 
based on their performance in these 
courses. 

Promotion of the staff was based on 
scientific and technical merit and not 
on seniority, as it was and still is preva¬ 
lent in many places. 

Free flow of information within the 
institute was promoted through num¬ 
erous specialised and general cotfo- 
quia. Secrecy in research whether for 
industrial, military or personal reasons 
had no place General colloquia by 
outstanding scientists from East and 
West were arranged frequently and 
would cover a wide range of subjects, 
not necessasry related to the subjects 
of research at the institute. 

A further important element in 
creating a lively intellectual atmos¬ 
phere was Bhabha’s effort to broaden 
the intellectual base and widen the 
range of interests of the staff For this 
purpose the institute library acquired 
books and subscnbed to journals 
covering various aspects of human 
culture; in particular all branches of 
the arts and sciences were represented 
and the staff (not only the academic 
staff) was encouraged to use the 
library. For the same reason original 
works of art, ancient and modern, 
were placed throughout the building 
and the institute played at times host 
to artists of highest quality (theatre, 
music or dance) with free access of the 
staff. 

Scientists had the opportunity of 
visiting foreign research centres and 
were encouraged to present their re¬ 
sults at international congresses pro¬ 
vided they could satisfy the standard 
of excellence, which became current 
at the institute. 

Finally, Bhabha was aware of the 
need for improving the economic and 
housing conditions for the staff. His 
institute was one of the first in India, 
which provided health insurance and 
care to all, including workmen and 
their families. 

These policies created an environ¬ 
ment, which promoted hard work and 
devotion and which at times became 
quite buoyant and adventurous, once 
the scientists discovered their ability 
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Jia was a particularly favourable place to 
what Bhabha felt was likely to be 
the focal point of scientific interest in the 
’fifties 


to make original and valuable contri¬ 
butions to contemporary science. 

For an individual a passion to ex¬ 
plore nature and to understand more 
than what is already known of its 
marvellous complexity and beauty, 
may be a sufficiently strong reason to 
devote all his life and major efforts to 
research. The purpose of organising a 
'‘rtjpearch institute however, has to go 
beyond that, and cannot be confined 
to providing opportunities for gifted 
scientists to follow their avocations 
Society expects to derive some bene¬ 
fits from the economic support, which 
it is asked to provide, especially in 
those countries, where the demands 
for the support of science have to 
compete with other urgent claims 
on the country’s resources. 

It is evident, that enormous material 
benefits have been derived in the past 
and can be derived in the future from 
fundamental research into the work¬ 
ings of nature, quite incommensurate 
with the sums that have to be 
expended on it. One needs only to 
think of medical research into the 
causes and cures of disease, of mathe¬ 
matics, mechanics and plant research 
for the increase of productivity of 
labour and agriculture, of the role 
which the understanding of the beha¬ 
viour of atomic electrons have played 
in producing electricity for power 
distribution, home lighting, communi 
cation, etc 

It is sometimes difficult to convince 
governments that the two purposes of 
research, namely to promote funda 
mental knowledge and to benefit 
society as a whole are neither incom 
patible noi independent But, in fact 
they coincide, provided that the 
quality of research is high The men 
and women who learn to uncover new 
evidence from experiments, learn to 
draw from it valid conclusions about 
hitherto unknown connections bet¬ 
ween natural phenomena Also, those 
who employ, improve and invent new 
powerful measuring instruments or 
those who produce in the laboratory 
higher (or lower) temperatures or con¬ 
centrations of pressure and energy 
that have never been observed on 


earth, alongwith their scientific and 
technical assistants, are better equip¬ 
ped to contribute to its material 
advance than any other group in 
society Given the appropriate poli¬ 
tical conditions they are capable of 
setting up new industries, especially 
high-tech industries, health or com¬ 
munication services, rural centres for 
increasing agricultural yields, and per¬ 
forming other necessary tasks 

Thus, it was an important decision 
taken by Bhabha, when India became 
independent, to first set up a compe¬ 
tent institute, not primarily for applied 
research or engineering, but for funda¬ 
mental research with a strong initial 
emphasis on mathematics and expen 
mental physics. 

Throughout his life Bhabha was 
fascinated by the processes in which 
(according to Einstein’s famous formula 
E = me") energy is converted into 
matter and matter into energy At that 
time the only process which was 
known was the creation of electron 
positron pairs by gamma-rays and the 
mutual annihilation of such a pair into 
two gamma-rays The process had 
first been observed in cosmic rays. 
According to Pierre-Victor Auger 
some of the incoming particles were 
energetic enough to produce in the 
atmosphere millions of electron posi¬ 
tron pairs, which then reach the 
surface of the earth at the same 
instant Bhabha’s most important 
theoretical work as a physicist dealt 
with this pair production phenomenon 
and the so called air showers which 
Auger had discovered Bhabha realised 
that at such high energies also heavier 
particles such as protons and neutrons 
are likely to be created and perhaps 
even other, as yet unknown forms of 
matter. Thus, in the nineteen forties, 
he concluded that high energy cosmic 
rays would soon be in the forefront of 
physical reseaich, as indeed they were 
in the fifties. Many a novel phenomena 
especially a large number of new sub¬ 
atomic particles discovered, later led 
to the prodigious and expensive 
efforts of creating cosmic rays in the 
laboratory by building larger particle 
accelerators But until then, even a 



Launching a balloon for cosmic ray 
research. India was the second country 
in the world which, before the Sputnik, 
could make extensive measurements 
30 km above the Earth 

country with moderate resouices 
could participate in many such impor 
tant discoveries This was particularly 
true of India because of the geographic 
and other reasons- 

1 India lies near the equator, where 
the terrestrial magnetic field shields 
the earth from most incident particles, 
such that only the highest energy 
particles can penetrate to its surface. 
Thus the equatorial region is best 
suited for studying the high energy 
cosmic ray component under condi 
tions where the strong low energy 
background is eliminated 

2 India has the highest mountain 
ranges in the world where cosmic tays 
can be studied in the ratified upper 
part of the atmospheie 

3 India has in the Kolar gold fields, 
the deepest man-made hole in the 
ground, where some of the highest 
energy particles un he studied after 
they have traversed the atmosphere 
and several kilometers of rock 

Hence, India was a particularly 
favourable place to study what Bhabha 
felt was likely to be the focal point of 
scientific interest m the fillies Fur 
thermore, relatively inexpensive* tech¬ 
niques also existed in this advanced 
research held such as Geiger counters 
which could be produced at home by a 
skilled glass hloweir, nuclear emulsion 
detec iors, which were relatively in 
expensive, and which were greatly 
improved in India, su< h that Indian 
detection techniques were adopted m 
laboratories all over the world There 
weie plastic balloons to carry such 

Continued on page 25 
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For Whom 
The Trees Grieve 


SjE®^ R Homi Bhabha was not 
d| jfe only a scientist but an accom- 

Pushed artist in his own right. 

His sensitive mind perceived 
the trees as living sculptures, giving a 
character of their own to the place 
where they stood ungrudgingly for 
generations. He was so much con¬ 
cerned about the trees that he must 
have been thinking about them even 
when he met with his tragic end on 
Mont Blanc in a plane crash 
Dr. Bhabha was very meticulous 
about acquiring scenic sites for his 
nuclear establishments He saw that 
the sites had, in addition to technical 
and scientific requirements, potential 
for natural aesthetic developments 
While choosing the barren hills having 
strategic importance m Trombay for 
the Atomic Energy Establishment he 
was sure that the site could be 
afforested very easily 
The Trombay hill was not long ago a 
very thickly wooded area, the vege¬ 
tation thereon was completely devas 
tated by indiscriminate cutting Dr 
Bhabha rightly gave top pnority to the 
affoiestation programme in the deve 
lopment of this project A plan for 
planting over a million and a half trees 
was drawn up to cover all the barren 
portions of the hill This was also 
completed on a task force basis The 
work of tree planting was earned out 
before the erection of the main labora 
tones and for that Dr Bhabha was 
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criticised for giving prionties to aes¬ 
thetics But his explanation was that 
the trees take their own time to grow 
The speed of construction of the 
concrete structures can be augmented 
artificially but the growth of trees 
cannot be hastened in the same way 
Early planting of trees was done only 
to gain on time 

Dr Bhabha never considered land¬ 
scaping as a luxury He always held 
that the garden was an essential com¬ 
ponent of site development in any 
establishment to lift up the spirit of the 
workers. In nuclear laboratories where 
scientists work for hours together it 
was all the more necessary to provide 
aesthetically pleasing surroundings 
for the workers Dr Bhabha, after his 
long strenuous hours of work in 
Trombay, used to stroll in the gardens 
for a few minutes to relax and to 
relieve himself of the physical and 
mental stresses After getting refreshed 
he would start working again for still 
longer hours, losing completely the 
sense of time 

He always emphasised that in 
addition to providing aesthetic sur 
roundings, gardens were functionally 
required by the nuclear establish¬ 
ments which housed a number of 
sophisticated electronic equipments 
Such establishments needed air-con- 
ditioned laboratories necessitating 
relatively dust-free surroundings Dust 
levels are always low in areas covered 
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Dr. Bhabha felt that the old mango tree which 
had lived (at Trombay) for over 100 years had 
every right to continue to stay in the same 
spot! 


with grass or trees. Planned landscap¬ 
ing further helps to create a microcli¬ 
mate which brings down the tempera¬ 
ture and lessens the load on the air- 
conditioning facilities 

Industrial Versailles of Bombay 

Dr. Bhabha's vision was to convert 
Trombay into an Industrial Versailles 
^Bombay He was always fascinated 
■Gy the impressive palace gardens of 
Versailles in France where the beauty 
of Nature was tamed and controlled 
by the skillful hands of the French 
artists He therefore wished to treat a 
part of the Trombay Establishment on 
the pattern of Versailles gardens 
However, he wanted typical tropical 
plant materials used in this garden 
The concept of the Bougainvillea 
garden was thus born Tropical plants 
provide a lush green mantle but they 
lack the bright cheerful colours which 
the temperate flowering plants offer 
Bougainvillea plants provided the 
answer to these problems 

Whenever a landscape plan was 
submitted to Dr. Bhabha for his consi¬ 
deration, he spent his valuable time on 
it to study what would be the ultimate 
shapes and sizes of the tree clumps 
and whether their groupings were 
effective enough to add to the aesthe¬ 
tics of the place He also knew well 
that landscaping was not merely 
limited to haphazard placing of flow¬ 
ering plants by unskilled hands It 
needed a horticultural scientist to 
choose the right plant in the right 
place and a visionary artist to specify 
the plant material to give colour, 
harmony, balance and rhythm to the 
whole composition 

Connoisseur of trees 

Dr Bhabha's observation of trees 
was just remarkable. Wherever he 
went, his keen eyes caught attention 
of every unusual tree Once when he 
was in Bangalore he saw a Casuarina 
tree with foliage which looked a little 
different from the other Casuarinas 
we normally see. Actually the differ¬ 
ence was so subtle that even a trained 
horticulturist would not have noticed 
it. But Dr. Bhabha's eye did not miss it 
He telephoned me in Bombay to 


ascertain if it was not a different 
species of Casuarina When he was 
told that this could have been a 
possibility he immediately asked me if 
he could collect the cones which were 
lying on the ground and send them to 
me for trying out the new species in 
the Botanical Gardens of Trombay I 
explained to him that the cones which 
had fallen down would not have any 
seeds in them. The dehiscence of the 
fruit and the dispersal of the seeds of 
Casuarina take place while the cones 
are still on the tree He then had the 
seeds collected from the cones still 
hanging on the tree and despatched 
them by courier service so that no 
time was lost and the viability of the 
seeds was not affected We got the 
seeds sown and found, as the plant 
grew, that it was really another rare 
species of Casuarina These plants are 
still flounshing in the Botanical Gar¬ 
dens of Trombay 

Love for trees 

The study of the landscape propo 
sals by Dr. Bhabha was far from 
casual. He used to apply his mind to 
them thoroughly. While planning 
roads in Trombay Establishment he 
observed from the landscape plan that 
an old mango tree came in the way of 
one of the roads The civil engineers 
had recommended complete removal 
of the tree to have a straight road Dr 
Bhabha was very unhappy with this 
proposal He felt that the tree which 
had lived there for over a hundred 
years had every light to continue to 
stay in the same spot As there was 
enough space around the tree to 
modify the road layout, he suggested 
realignment of the road to save the 
tree The tree had given a character to 
the whole area for over a century and 
is still happily standing there as a living 
sculpture Also, along the approach 
road to the Tata Institute of Funda 
mental Research there was a large 
Rain tree which came in the way of the 
road construction As this road align¬ 
ment could not be changed, because 
the local conditions could not permit 
it, he had the tree transplanted in the 
adjoining locality 


Once while coming from his house 
to Trombay Establishment he saw a 
few people cutting a Rain tree along 
Peddar Road He stopped to inquire 
why they were cutting the tree and 
whether they had the legal sanction to 
do so. He was told that the tree was 
disposed off by the Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration as it fell in the road widening 
line and that they had purchased the 
tree for the highest bid He requested 
the workers to stop cutting it further 
till he found out whether the tree could 
be saved As soon as he reached 
Trombay he told me to examine 
whether it was possible to transplant 
and save the tree When 1 inspected 
the site I found that the tree was 
completely mutilated I reported to' 
him that it would not be wise to spend 
a large sum of money on transplanta¬ 
tion of the tree which had lost its 
aesthetic value He immediately asked 
me that if you were a doctor would you 
not try to save a patient who had third 
degree burps which had made his face 
disfigured. He also told me that scien¬ 
tists and artists should not waste their 
talents on bothering about the mone¬ 
tary involvements of the projects 
Their duty is to come out with their 
best in the larger interests of the 
mankind Financial wizards and admi¬ 
nistrators are paid for finding out ways 
and means to make the funds available 
for any good cause 

I moved the Rain tree into the neigh¬ 
bouring compound and it is still doing 
well in its new home after two decades 
of its transplanting This was actually 
the beginning of the era of transplant¬ 
ing large trees in out country I shifted 
a very large number of trees thereafter 
and other organisations followed suit. 

When the Tata Institute of Funda¬ 
mental Reseanh in Colaba grew in 
size, a numbet of Peepal, Banyan and 
Barringtoma trees had to be relocated 
in other places to make room for the 
new laboratories bach one of them 
was saved by transplanting and all of 
them are doing well in their new 
homes It is difffc ult to believe that the 
majority of the large trees m the 
gardens of the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research are the ones 
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number of cultivate of Bougainvillea 
and Canna. 

Dr. Bhabha used to take so much 
personal interest in gardening that all 
his leisure hours were utilised in such 
activities. I remember the day he left to 
catch his fateful flight. It was a Sunday 
and we were working on the garden 
plan of the Industrial Versailles of 
Bombay at his residence. It was six 
o'clock in the evening and he was 
getting late to catch the flight. He col* 
lected all the papers and told me that 
he would further go through them on 
the flight and return them to me the 
next day with his comments 
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which were given a new lease of life at 
the instance of Dr. Bhabha Also, he 
could not resist when he saw that 
some of the trees in the Malabar Hill 
area were being removed for the cons¬ 
truction of the skyscrapers, for 
immediately he invited the attention of 
the Prime Minister, Mr Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and requested him to help in 
stopping the massacre It was because 
of this timely intervention that the 
Malabar Hill area is still retaining some 
of its own glorv with trees, inspite of all 
the pressures from the builders to 
convert it into a concrete jungle 

Science and gardening 
Dr. Bhabha used to travel the world 
over for his scientific pursuits, but 
however busy he was, he never 
missed an opportunity to see the gar¬ 
dens around the places he visited He 
used to take photographs and make 
sketches of what he appreciated He 
used to write to me about anything 
which he thought was good enough 
for introduction in the gardens of the 
Atomic Energy Establishments Here 
* is a copy of the letter he wrote from 
Geneva informing how the flower 
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beds in the hotel, where he stayed, 
looked like 

As a scientist Dr Bhabha always 
believed in creating new experiments 
Twenty five years ago it was believed 
that it was impossible to grow roses in 
Bombay But with his initiative, Trom 
bay Establishment started growing 
roses and in 1960 there were as many 
as 750 named varieties growing suc¬ 
cessfully in the Rose Garden. Trombay 
could also boast of growing the largest 
1984 


I am sure he must have been 
reading the same papers and thinking 
about the trees even when his plane 
crashed into the Alps The trees must 
have shed their leaves in grief on 
learning of his sad demise 

Mr Vadya was closely associated u/ith 
Dr Bhabha and was chiefly responsible for tran 
slating into practice his laidscape designs 
He was Head, Landscape Architecture set tion, 
Bhabha Atomic Reseatch Centre, till recently 
At present he is a consultant 





Continued from page 19 
detectors above the earth atmosphere, 
such that cosmic ray particles could 
be classified and studied as they exist 
in interstellar space, that is before 
their energy was transformed by 
collision in the aii into various forms of 
matter Such balloons were then a 
-"^larded monopoly of the U S but 
were soon duplicated at the institute 
with domestic raw materials Thus, 
India became the second country 
which could (before Sputnik) make 
extensive measurements more than 
30 km above the Earth 

In short, the choice of the largest of 
the initial research programmes satis¬ 
fied the following conditions 

1 It brought the institute into the 
forefront of science by exploiting 
favourable geographic conditions 
peculiar to India 

2 It could be carried out with 
domestically developed equipment 
within a realistic financial envelop 

3 It made Indian scientists familiar 
with techniques which later could be 
used in other advanced branches of 
sc ience and industry 

These very same considerations 
dominated the later additions to the 
programme. Thus, the study of high 
energy neutrinos was conducted in 
the Kolar gold mines as it required a 
deeply buried underground laboratory 
(before energetic neutrinos could be 
produced in large accelerators) 
Another example of such additions to 
the program was the construction of a 
powerful and large radio telescope 
which consists of a linear array of 
rather simple home produced anten¬ 
nas Its uniqueness and scientific 
power lay in its deployment strictly 
parallel to the earth's rotational axis, 
thereby exploiting deftly the hilly 
nature of India's most southern re 
gions This is one of the few regions 
where the condition could be satisfied 

The institute's early work consisted 
in producing a strong source of slow 
neutrons, which would permit India to 
participate from the start in exploiting 
the nuclear fission process discovered 
a few years before the foundation of 
the institute Subsequently, for enlarg- 



Expiaining the design of the Apsara reactor to a group of senior scientists and 
technical personnel 


mg the scope of the institute’s 
programme during the first two 
decades, groups for building compu¬ 
ters and magnetic resonance appa¬ 
ratus were set up Also, work was 
initiated in the fields of molecular 
biology, x ray and gamma iay astro 
nomy All these subjec Is, have became 
extremely fruitful and are still close to 
the centre of contemporary sc lentific 
interest 

I would also like to mention exam 
pies where strong support from 
Bhabha permitted some groups to 
modify and adapt their programme to 
the rapid progress in science While 
cosmic rays were an ideal subject for 
advanced research m the early fifties, 
the new expensive particle accclera 
tors began to produce such particles 
m the laboratory and take over the 
study of transformation of energy into 
matter at higher energies Therefore, 
the question arose as to the how io 
utilise the expertise ac quired in 
cosmic ray studies, in other areas <>l 
research The solution was io begin 
the study of radioactive tracer iso 
topes produced by i osrmr rays Like 
the radio isotope C 11 first employed by 
Willard Libby (Nohol laureate) many 
rare radioactive run lei aie prof luted 
in the atmosphere and precipitated 
They then mingle with geophysical, 
geochemical, hydrologic al and biologi¬ 
cal processes on the earths surface 
The institute developed new tec hniques 
for isolating and employing many 
new tracei s which have become 
important in various branches of the 
earth sciences It was in 1955, that, it 


was proposed to study the isotope 
Be 10 which, because of its long half-life, 

(1 6 million years) has proved to be t 
useful in the study of land erosion on 
continents and ocean floor pheno 
mena such as the growth of manganese 
nodules, sedimentation rates etc 
The success of Horni Bhabha as the 
director of the institute for fundamen¬ 
tal and experimental research was 
mainly due uj his ingenious choice of 
the initial fields ot c onceritration This 
created the necessary self confidence 
in his research staff, followed by 
careful decisions of promohnq certain 
proposals for enlarging the program¬ 
mes The proposals permitted the 
institute to remain in the forefront of 
contemporary sc lence 

Scientists whose skills were deve¬ 
loped in those pioqiams at the TIFR 
have now been plat ed in prominent 
positions in government, industry and 
hi research centres, occupied with 
space research, oceanography, geo 
physic's etc I hese skills are also the 
base of the development of India’s 
nuclear unwer, electronic, varjum 
and other industries 

Tot all this, credit should be attri 
buted to Or Hon n Bhubhu’s genius as 
an admimstiatoi, scientist and 
research director of our times 
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A ‘COSMIC’ MAN 


H IGH energy and elementary 
particle physics is one of the 
areas of science today res¬ 
ponsible for tremendous 
advances in the frontiers of knowledge 
leading to an understanding of the 
ultimate constituents of matter and 
radiation The field is the combined 
offshoot of two branches of physic*, 
namely, nuclear physics and cosmic 
ray physics, and may be said to have 
had its beginning in the early 30s of this 
century. The late Dr. Homi Bhabha 
made very significant theoretical 
contributions in the crucial develop¬ 
ment phase of this field which 
coincided with the early phase of his 
own research career in physics at the 
University of Cambridge, England, 
which began immediately after he 
completed the tripos in engineering 
sciences there. Happily and fortunately 
for India, Dr. Bhabha returned to his 
native land in 1939 and initiated work 
in the field of cosmic ray studies at the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
and later founded the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research in 1945. Dr 
Bhabha’s personal interest' and 
involvement in this area of research 
has resulted in the development of one 
of the most powerful theoretical and 
experimental groups which over the 
last four decades have made pioneering 
contributions to many aspects of 
cosmic radiation, high energy physics, 
and particle physics. The first ever 
international conference on ‘Elemen¬ 
tary Particles’ held in Bombay as early 
as 1950 under the stewardship of Dr. 
Bhabha himself foDowed by two 
International Conferences on Cosmic 
Rays--one in 1963 at Jaipur and the 
other in 1983 at Bangalore —are clear 
recognition of the level of Indian effort 
in this field and how rapidly it has 
grown Pursuit of this area of research 
has had many other important fallouts 
as well By enabling scientists to do 
front-ranking research comparable to 
their counterparts anywhere in the 
world it helped to retain many of them 
within this country It also attracted 
many brilliant young scientists 
back to this country to pursue 
research in this field. It is also an area 


in which there has been very success¬ 
ful international collaborations 
Development of a variety of particle 
detectors, fast electronics and instru¬ 
mentation, and sophisticated glass 
technology have been some of the 
other important fallouts of this 
programme. 

In order to appreciate the full 
significance of the scientific contribu¬ 
tions of Dr. Bhabha, it is necessary to 
familiarise ourselves with the statusjof 
research in physical sciences in the 
early 30s. 

Investigations on the conduction of 
electricity in gaseous discharge had 
led J J. Thompson towards the end of 
the last century to the realisation that 
the phenomenon could be best 
understood if a particle of negative 
charge possessing the same charge to 
mass ratio, irrespective of the sub¬ 
stance in which the discharge is 
induced, is postulated. This particle 
which later came to be known as “the 
electron” had to have a mass at least a 
thousand times smaller than that of 
the positive ion recognised in the 
discharge. In the succeeding years X- 
rays and radioactivity were discover¬ 
ed and in the year 1911, Rutherford, 
on the basis of experiments on the 
scattering of alpha particles showed 
that at the .core of the atom was the 
nucleus confined to a much smaller 
volume which essentially carried all 
the mass of the atom. It soon became 
clear that the nucleus of the hydrogen 
atom, “the proton”, was the funda¬ 
mental constituent of all matter and 
carried a positive charge in magnitude 
exactly equal to that of the negative 
charge on the electron. The anomalies 
observed in the properties of the 
spectral radiation from hot bodies led 
to the famous Planck hypothesis of the 
quantum of radiation, the photon. 
This idea was successfully used by 
Einstein to explain the photoelectric 
effect. Bohr's atomic theory and 
quantum mecnanics explained all 
aspects of the emission of radiation by 
different substances at varying 
temperatures. Dirac's quantum theory 
of the electron explained many of its 
properties including the existence of 


spin and led to the interesting idea of 
antiparticles and the possible existence 
of magnetic monopoles. In the year 
1912 another major discovery was 
made. Victor Hess going upto an 
altitude of 16,000 feet in a Gondola 
lifted by a balloon and carrying an ion 
chamber with him convincingly 
demonstrated the existence of a 
penetrating radiation of extra-ter¬ 
restrial origin. This radiation was given 
the name “Cosmic Radiation” by 
Millikan Efforts to understand the 
complex features of the radiation led 
to the recognition by 1930 of the, 
existence of a soft component and a 
penetrating component. The soft 
component was easily absorbed in a 
few centimetres of lead while the 
penetrating component penetrated 
tens of centimetres of lead. 
Occasionally in cloud chamber pictures 
the presence of several simultaneous 
particles had been recorded Geiger 
counters separated by tens of centi¬ 
metres in a horizontal plane also 
recorded frequently simultaneous 
discharges which could be understood 
only in terms of the incidence of 
several simultaneous charged particles 
Peculiarities had been noticed in the 
absorption characteristics of the 
penetrating component of the radiation. 
It had' been found that for equal 
amount of matter, more of the 
penetrating component was lost in an 
extended medium like air than in a 
condensed medium like lead, or water 

Major discoveries 
In 1932 two major discoveries were 
made. Chadwick discovered the 
neutron, the neutral counterpart of 
the proton. This resulted m a clanfica- 
tion of the constitution of the nucleus 
which till then was considered to be 
composed of protons and electrons. It 
became absolutely clear that the 
nucleus consisted of protons and 
neutrons. The other major discovery 
in 1932 was the discovery of the 
positron by Anderson in cosmic 
radiation. The discovery of the positron 
as the anti-particle of the electron was 
a great triumph to the relativistic quan¬ 
tum mechanical theory of the electron 
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by Dirac. An immediate consequence 
of this discovery was the recognition 
of the possibility of pair creation by 
high energy photons as they pass near 
nuclei. Experimentaly the phenomenon 
of pair creation was soon established 
One of the important questions that 
acqse with discovery of the neutron 
the subsequent investigations in 
the field of nuclear physics was the 
nature of the nuclear force—what held 
the neutrons and protons together 
inside the nucleus? In this connection a 
Japanese graduate student Hideki 
Yukawa had postulated the so-called 
"meson theory of nuclear forces" 
according to which the proton and 
neutron were bound together by the 
exchange of particles called mesons. 
The theory was based on the analogy 
of exchange of photons between 
charged particles in electromagnetic 
, interactions. Because of the short 
' range of nuclear forces Yukawa had 
postulated that the mesons should 
have finite mass, unlike the photon 
which had zero mass The particles 
had to be charged since they caused 
interaction between the proton and 
the neutron, one a charged particle 
and the other neutral 

It was into this scientific milieu of 
sub atomic particles and forces of 
infractions between them that Dr 
Bhabha stepped in as a young 
research worker at the age of 20, a 
fresh graduate from the University of 
J Cambridge 

One of the important theoretical 
problems that was being investigated 
was on the behaviour of charged 
particles as they passed through 
matter and lost their energy and the 
associated physical processes. Bethe 
and Heitler deduced the cross-section 
for bremstrahlung radiation by charged 
particles and for pair production by 
high energy photons on the basis of 
relativistic' quantum mechanics and 
worked out the energy loss of high 
energy charged particles as they 
passed through matter. They came to 
the rather surprising conclusion that 
the mean range of a 10 GeV electron is 
only about 1.8 kms of standard air. 
l This appeared inconsistent with the 
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Fig. / Formation of extension air showers 


observation of high energy electrons 
deep down in the atmosphere as part 
of the cosmic radiation. Therefore the 
validity of quantum mechanical calcu¬ 
lations at higher energies was in doubt 
Bhabha and Heitler (and almost simul¬ 
taneously Carlson and Oppenheimer) 
put forward the elegant cascade 
theory of the electron which conside¬ 
rably clarified the problem While 
Bethe and Heitler were quite correct 
in deducing the mean range, what they 
had missed was that a high energy 
electron passing close to a nucleus 
would give rise to a high energy 
photon which in turn would undergo 
pair production giving rise to an 
electron-positron pair both of which 
would give rise to further high energy 
photons and this process would 
continue until the energy of the 
electrons, positrons and the photons, f 
which degraded continuously, became 
quite small The net result would be 
the development of an electromagnetic 
cascade—the number of electrons 
and photons would initially multiply 
and then gradually decrease Bhabha 


and Heitler made precise calculations 
of the rate of increase in the number of 
electrons and positrons for different 
initial energies While certainly the 
cascade-initiating electron would be 
lost as a result of the cascade process, 
the progenies of the subsequent 
generations would persist at relatively 
large depths apparently extending the 
range of the electron The cascade 
theory provided straightaway an ex¬ 
planation for the cosmic ray showers 
and the anomalies observed in the 
absorption characteristics of the soft 
component 

Bhabha in a classic paper entitled 
“On the Penetrating Component of 
Cosmic Radiation" communicated to 
.he Proceedings of the Royal Society in 
July 1937, critically analysed the then 
existing experimental data on the soft 
and penetrating components and 
concluded that a 'breakdown* of the 
quantum mechanical theory of radia¬ 
tion as was envisaged by some, would 
not explain the latitude effect of 
cosmic rays, the large number of 10 
GeV electrons observed at sea level 
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Fig 2 Extensive air showers as detected by Ooty cloud chambers 


and the shape of the transition curve 
of large bursts He pointed out that on 
the contrary all these features find a 
natural explanation if the radiation has 
also new particles with mass between 
those of electrons and protons, 
something of the order of 100 electron 
masses Some of the cloud chamber 
experiments which were designed to 
identify the nature ol the penetrating 
particles through a measurement of 
ionisation and energy lost, were also 
leading to similar conclusions Finally 
the experiment of Anderson and 


Neddermeyer with a 1 cm thick 
platinum plate across the middle of the 
magnetic chamber clinched the issue 
The mu-meson as the penetrating 
particle was discovered Street and 
Stevenson soon established that the 
mass of the mu meson was about 200 
electron masses In the flush of the 
discovery of the mu-meson, it was 
natural to identify it straightaway with 
the Yukawa particle that had been 
postulated to explain the theory of 
nuclear forces. Very soon it became 
apparent that there were serious 


problems with this identification. The 
lifetime of the mu-meson as deduced 
from the absorption rate in the 
atmosphere was a hundred times too 
long—in the region of microseconds, 
even after taking into account the 
relativistic time elongation effect which 
Bhabha had predicted for these 
particles The lack of nuclear absorp 
tion effects of negative mu-mesons 
when stopped in a light substance like 
carbon did not conform to the 
expectations of the interacting nature 
of the Yukawa particle 
This was roughly the status of 
cosmic ray and elementary particle 
physics when Dr Bhabha returned to 
India and over the next few years 
established the Cosmic Ray Research 
Unit at the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, as part of the Department 
of Physics which was headed by Sir C . 
V Raman The tremendous scope for 
both theoretical and experimental 
research that this field had opened up 
was clear to him He was also aware of 
the special advantages that India had 
for cosmic ray work because of the 
wide range of latitudes available from 
the magnetic equator in the south to 
25° N magnetic latitude in Kashmir 
within the boundaries of the country 
and a wide range of high mountain 
stations While continuing his theore¬ 
tical studies along with a band of 
young physicists and mathematicians 
he had collected around him, on 
elementary particles, cascade theory, 
meson production etc., he embarked 
simultaneously on a programme of 
experimental studies of the penetrating 
component While he interacted with 
the mathematicians of the Central 
College in his theoretical studies, he 
interacted with the communication 
engineenng department of the Institute 
in his experimental pursuits He 
designed, based on his first hand 
familiarity with cascade theory, a 
unique Geiger counter telescope that 
preferentially selected the penetrating 
component without requiring too 
much lead absorber and flew the 
telescope in an aeroplane to* an 
altitude of 32,000 ft. This constituted 
one of the first measurements of the 
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latitude effect of mu-mesons at high 
altitude. He got a 12" diameter cloud 
chamber constructed (identical to the 
one that was operating in Prof. P.M S 
Blackett’s laboratory at Manchester in 
England) and initiated a systematic 
study of the scattering properties of 
cosmic ray mesons 
When TIFR was started in 1945, the 
clyud chamber was brought to Bombay 
Bangalore and investigations in 
scattering of muons continued Plans 


disintegrations when it passed through 
matter. The discovery of the neutral 
counterpart of the pion, the pi-zero 
meson solved the problem of the 
origin of cascade showers in the 
atmosphere The neutral pion sponta 
neously decayed into a pair of high 
energy gamma rays in a time less than 
10 ,4 s and the high energy gamma rays 
initiated electromagnetic cascades in 
the atmosphere giving rise to the soft 
component of cosmic radiation 


Over' the years the group formed by Dr. Bhabha to 
study cosmic ray interactions with the help of 
nuclear emulsion techniques became one of the 
most important groups in the world 


; 


to build larger cloud chambers were 
undertaken The High Altitude Studies 
group started making halloon flights at 
a number of stations in India to 
measure the intensity of the penetrat 
ing component at different latitudes A 
Glass Shop was set up to manufacture 
the large number of Geiger counters 
needed m the Institute itself 
During the same period Prof Powell 
of Bristol University in collaboration 
f with Ilford Ltd had succeeded in 
developing highly sensitive nuclear 
emulsions for recording fast charged 
particles In the hands of Powell and 
his collaborators the nuclear emulsion 
developed into a powerful technique, 
for cosmic ray research and led to the 
discovery of the pi-meson in 1947 The 
discovery of the pi-meson removed 
many of the anomalies that had 
persisted about the cosmic ray meson 
It became clear that the Yukawa 
meson was the pi-meson which 
spontaneously decayed into a mu- 
meson and a neutrino with the lifetime 
of 2xl0- 8 s as expected. It. was also 
highly interacting and caused nuclear 


Dr Bhabha who had kept track of 
these developments and was a per 
sonal friend of Powell, started a 
nuclear emulsion group in the Institute 
in 1947 itself Over the years this group 
became one of the most important 
groups in the world for the study of 
rosmic ray interactions and for studies 
on the nature of the cosmic radiation 
incident at the top of the atmosphere 
One of the important puzzles that 
remained was to understand the 
source of the charged and neutral 
pions Theorists like Bhabha had 
speculated that these may be produc ed 
in the collisions of the primary 
particles Soon with nuclear emulsions 
•flown to balloon altitudes, and cloud 
chambers set up at mountain altitudes, 
it became possible to register the act 
of meson production in high energy 
nuclear encounters The cosmic lay 
jigsaw puzzle was c ompletely solved 
It became clear that there was a 
primary radiation predominantly of 
protons incident at the top of the 
atmosphere In the nuclear collisions 
of the protons, the charged and 


neutral pions were produced While 
some of the charged mesons interacted 
as they travelled downwards in the 
atmosphere, a large fraction sponta 
neously decayed into muons and gave 
rise to the penetrating component 
The neutral pions decayed into 
gamma rays and gave nse to the soft 
component through the development 
of cascade showers 

Experiments with nuclear emulsions 
flown to high altitudes revealed that 
the primary component consisted not 
only of protons but also of heavy 
nuclei It so happened that Prof 
Bernard Peters of the University of 
Rochester, USA, who was involved in 
this major discovery, came as a 
delegate to the Elementary Particle 
Conference organised by Dr Bhabha 
in December 1950 At the invitation of 
Dr Bhabha, he joined nn< as a 
Professor in 1951 and stayed on at the 
Institute for 8 years This gave a big 
boost to the cosmic ray programme of 
the Institute in general and to the 
nuclear emulsion programme in parti¬ 
cular In 1956 Prof M G K Menon 
who had spent 8 years at the 
University of Bristol under Prof 
Powell and had made pioneering 
contributions in the field of elementary 
particles also joined lll-R The 
balloon flight programme gained 
momentum, the development of large 
volume plastic balloons were undei 
taken tor a variety of experiments in 
c osmic rays. Over the years this 
activity has grown to such an extent 
that a permanent Balluon Facility for 
fabrication of plastic balloons and 
launching them has been set up at 
Hyderabad So far 112 flights have 
been made for cosmic ray expenments, 
and 96 for X ray, gamma uiy 
astronomy experiments 
I should also mention another lineot 
activity in the field of cosmic rays 
initiated by Dr. Bhabha, which over 
the years has also developed into a 
major activity of the Institute and has 
brought profuse international acco¬ 
lades A c «w weeks prior to the 
Elementary Particle Conference in 
December 1950, late one night Dr 
Bhabha called me to his office and said 
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that I should plan to carry out some 
cosmic ray experiments in the Kotor 
Gold Mines—first I should make a 
systematic measurement of the inten¬ 
sity of the penetrating particles at 
various depths underground and then 
chalk out a programme of experiments 
jo determine whether the particles 
^countered underground were all 
mu-mesons or whether other types of 
particles were also present. Well, the 
first series of experiments were 
started in October 1951 and ended m 
1953 The experiments could be 
conducted only upto a depth of 1000 
ft below ground because of the 
decreasing flux of cosmic rays and the 
relatively small size of the counter 
telescopes A newly constructed 18" 
diameter multiplate cloud chamber 
had just started operating in the mines 
when because of the decision of the 
government to close down the 
mines we had to leave abruptly and 
continue the experiments in an 
abandoned railway tunnel at Khandala 
However, the mines did not close 
down We went back there in 1959 and 
the second phase which started then 
has continued almost uninterrupted in 
a variety of directions at a variety of 
underground levels right down to 9000 
ft below ground The second phase 
had added advantages. Developments 
in detector technology in the interven¬ 
ing years enabled us to build larger - 
area mote sensitive detector systems 
Prof Menon got interested personally 
in the deep underground experiments 
Prof Mayake who had come - to TIFR 
as a visiting professor in 1960 also got 
interested in these experiments which 
heralded the beginning of a fruitful 
Indo-Japanese collaboration which 
even after 24 years, is still continuing 
For almost a decade a team of U K 
scientists from the University of 
Durham, Prof Wolfendale and his 
collaborators, also got involved in the 
experiments at KGF The expen 
mental results on very high energy 
muons and neutrinos from KGF 
were anxiously awaited by the 
cosmic ray community, particularly at 
the Biennial International Cosmic Ray 
conference The TIFR group also set 


up a unique installation there—an 
extensive air shower array comprising 
64 scintillators at the surface wit h large 
area detectors deep underground at 
different levels to record the associated 
muons This unique air shower 
laboratory was inaugurated by Dr. 
Bhabha m December 1964 

The experience and expertise gained 
over almost three decades in fhe 
KGF mines helped considerably in 
setting up at a remarkably fast pace 
the first “proton decay detector"in the 
mines at a depth of 8000 ft. below 
ground As is well known now, the eyes 
of the world are on this experiment for 
a crucial and important confirmation 
of what is known as the Grand 
Unification Theory -unification of the 
different forces of nature 

As far back as December 1955, the 
cbud chamber group of the Institute 
moved to the mountain station at 
Ootacamund and set up two multiplate 
cbud chambers, one above the other 
(Ram and Maharam as they were 
called) to study nuclear interactions 
by cosmic rays, in particular the 
production of strange particles— 
heavy mesons and hyperons, which 
had just then been discovered The 
laboratory was set up in a couple of 
hutments that were part of the Raj 
Bhavan estate and which Dr Bhabha 
had obtained for us through the 
courtesy of the then Governor of 
Tamil Nadu, Sri Snprakasa Soon an 
extensive air shower array was set up 
at this laboratory In January 1965, the 
world's largest multiplate cbud 
chamber was installed there as part of 
the air shower array Dr Bhabha who 
spent a few weeks on vacation at Ooty 
in January of that year, was thrilled to 
see the world’s largest cbud chamber 
operating there Experiments on cos¬ 
mic rays are still continuing at this 
laboratory 

In this article I have confined myself 
to highlight only just one aspect of the 
multi dimensional many-splendoured 
personality of Di Bhabha In 1IFR 
abne, apart from fostering cosmic ray 
research he was responsible for 
seeding, nurturing and growing many 
other disciplines The School of 


Mathematics of the Institute which he 
started almost at the inception of the 
Institute, is acknowledged to be one of 
the finest Schools of Mathematics in 
the world today. Theoretical Physics, 
Nuclear Physics, Solid State Physics, 
Chemical Physics are other areas 
initiated by him in which work is 
earned out at the international level of 
excellence. Radio Astronomy and 
Molecular Biology stand out as 
glowing examples of the success of the 
philosophy that he followed in growing 
research in his institutions—of identify¬ 
ing the scientists first and building the 
activities around them I have also not 
touched upon the other aspects 
relating to the role he played in 
growing the Atomic Energy Program¬ 
me of the country, the role for which 
he is rightly regarded as the Father of 
the atomic energy programme of 
India, nor have I referred to his role in 
the famous “Bhabha Committee Re¬ 
port on Electronics" which formed the 
basis for the constitution of the 
Electronics Commission and the 
Department of Electronics, nor the 
initial boost he gave to the Space 
Programme which formed part of the 
atomic energy programme in the early 
stages 

Bhabha was not only a scientist par 
excellence, but also a connoisseur and 
patron of art and music The idyllic 
locations of the various institutions he 
founded, the elegance and beauty of 
the buildings and gardens, the collec¬ 
tion of sculptures and paintings are 
living testimony to these aspects of his 
life It is absolutely nc» exaggeration to 
say “another like him will not pass this 
way even in a millennium" 

O 


Prof Srvekantan is Director of the lata 
Institute nf Fundamental Research, Bombay 
He has been closely assoc lated with the cosmic 
ray research work at Kolar Cold Fields 
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F antastically talented but 
so fastidious about stand¬ 
ards that he was never a 
dilettante. Whatever he set . 
himself to do, he did as a 
professional—but one who 
worked for love. So he 
became a living proof that - 
scientific excellence can go 
with excellence in art.” 

Lord Redcliffe-Maud 
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^re you afraid of phobias? 

S. Kapali 

O i ID you know that the founder of Probability Theory, Pascal, feared 
| open spaces and Sigmund Freud had a fear of travel? Phobias, 

}v those extreme, irrational fears towards certain objects and situations, 
are many, though psychiatrists classify phobias as a single type of 
neurosis. Here is a list of phobias common and uncommon Check the word or 
phrase you believe to be closest to the meaning of the key word Answers on 
page 75 


ft Acrophobia: 

Fear of sky 

(b) Fear of heights 

(c) Fear of insects 

(2) Belonophobia: 

(a) Fear of sharp objects 

(b) Fear of snakes 

(c) Fear of man 

(3) Agoraphobia: 

(a) Fear of plants 

(b) Fear of open spaces 

(c) Fear of books 

14) Xenophobia: 

* (a) Fear of idols 


(b) Fear of books 

(c) Fear of strangers 

Herpetophobia: 

(a) Fear of reptiles 

(b) Fear of birds 

(c) Fear of animals 


(6) Autophobia or monophobia - 

(a) Fear of being alone 

(b) Fear of ideas 

(c) Fear of birds 

(7) Musophobia: 

(a) Fear of enclosed spaces 


(b) Fear of mice 

(c) Fear of water 

(8) Arachnophobia- 

(a) Fear of lice 

(b) hear of being buried alive 

(c) Fear of spider* 

(9) Nosophobia- 

fa) Fear of illness or disease 

(b) Fear of sex 

(c) Fear of strangers 

(10) Ochlophobia: 

(a) Fear of syphilis 

(b) Fear of crowds 

(c) Fear of poison 
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Of psyche and soma 

T HE patient is a forty year old executive. 

married with two children He has 
cancelled two previous appointments with 
me on at count of heavy work He walks in 
with rather unpleasant expiession, mops 
his face repeatedlv and sits in an awkward 
manner 

/ am sum,' for being little late dot tor. but 
due to hetivy u ork / could not 
That's all right Now. what is your problem 
The physician who has icferred you to me 
mentions that you are unwilling to consult 
a psychiatrist 

Doctor, actually there is nothing wrung 
with me psychologically I have a strong 
mind and equally strong will power I am 
nett a weak person to have psychologic al 
problems Doctor, is there any reason 
to behei’P that chest pain could be 
psychological? 

It could be But let's not talk about 
possibilities 

J hove chest pain, right here (points to left 
side of chest) actually very severe pom 
and it lasts for at least one to two hours 
Then my heart beats very fast, I almost 
hear it beating in my ears l also have gas 
trouble (points to upper part of the 
abdomen) and then / feel very uneasy, sort 
of restless 

Is the chest pain so severe that you feel you 
are going to die? 

Ves 

And when you think you are going to die 
your heart beats faster 1 
Ves, / am afraid / will haue a heart attack 
But the heart s pet lalist says my heart is 
normal He has checked me several times 
and taken many cardiograms Once he 
asked me to do some exercises and then 
took my (or diagram, even that was 
normal He told me 1 hove no heart 
trouble But doc tor . f s till get these attacks 
of pain 

When did the se at larks of c hest pain occ ur 
for the tirst time > 




That ute ahuur -ix months ago I joined 
the offuv after u leave of few day s 
Actually I lost my father, and heme had to 
take some leai v When I resurned work, ! 
had to attend to heave work in the office / 
had an imf Mutant board meeting, every 
thing depended on how I performed in that 
meeting No, / u'as not feeling miu h 
tension But one day when ! was in my 
t abm / realised that my hands and feet are 
getting (old. rnv heart is beating fast and 
mouth is becoming dry I stopfx'd for 
sometime and continued ivorkinq It was 
terrible The same day I had that meeting. / 
managed it somehow and got the 
promotion But since them this trouble has 


Many physical and mental conditions often 
thought to be purely psychological have, in 
fact, a physiological origin. These can often 
be alleviated by proper medication and 
counselling 
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started Actually I should be happy thu I 
fulfilled my father's last wish and I got this 
post 

What did your father die oP 
Heart attack 

I see Tell me about your sleep and 
appetite 

I can't fall off to sleep easily I am usually 
tiuygkp till late midnight I have not much 
also In fact, I have lost a couple of 
kilos since last six months 
[Does your sleep refresh you? 

No doctor When I get up rn the morning I 
feel very tired 

Do you wake up very early in the morning 
and then you can't sleep? 

Ves 

How do you feel mentally? How is your 
mood these days? 

Very low I feel kind of blue, not at all 
energetic as I used to feel earlier And 
doctor since we are at it I have lost interest 
in sev Earlier it was not so These days I 
mst don't feel like indulging in such activity 
Of course, my wife is very understanding 
% $he doesn't complain but / am afraid if it 
continues like this ! may lose my pnuvr of 
sex and that's a terrible idea 
Is life becoming unbearable to you that you 
feel like ending it? 

Yes doctor, you are right I know it is 
i wring to think that way but sometimes I 
do feel like that But please don’t tell my 
wife about it, she will be very upset I am so 
attached to my family that I will no/ 

(nmmit sun ide 

Ok But is (he thought of endinq life all 
pervasive, meaning it is always there in 
your mind Is it a c onstant preoccupation? 
No, only when I have some problems in the 
office and evert these are created by nie 
J don’t get you 

rVou know doctor how it is in large 
companies, there is always the spirit of 
competition I get irritated even by small 
problems and lose my temper on my 
subordinates * 

You weren’t like this before'* 

No, / always liked competitive spirit / 
used to say it keeps everyone on toes But 
now I am afraid that / shall fail and not 
c ome up to the expectations of my bosses, 
colleagues Ihis thought is haunting me 
for the last six months this competition is 
killing me 

No, it us not killing you It is stressful to 
you 

Doctor, tell me is there anything wrong 
with me? 

Yes, you are suffering from “depression" 
And when 1 say depression I am using a 
Xjnedical term Precisely, you are suffering 



from a mood disorder or an affective 
disorder 

You mean whatever / am feeling has only 
psychological basis ft’s not rca/? 

No, I didn’t say that Whatever you are 
feeling, experiencing is real Nobody can 
deny that It is psychological in nature 
Let me explain you have mainly two 
symptom clusters The primary cluster is 
depression and the second is anxiety Our 
body has been divided into various 
systems, e g the cardio vascular, respi 
ratory, etc Similarly,the human mind has 
been divided into various faculties there, 
is the thought process, the memory 
system and the feeling component or the 
mood, etc Your problem lies in the mood 
system The depressed mood, suicidal 
intentions, sleep disturbances are all 
symptoms of mood disorder While chest 
pain, palpitation, heart burn,quickeningot 
breath are symptoms of anxiety 
These symptoms though experienced 
mentally have organic basis or their origin 
lies in the disturbed neurochemical turn 
lions of the brain 

You mean something is wrong unth mv 
brain 

No The neurochemical change is at 
cellular level In your brain there are 
billions of nerve c ells < ailed as neurons 
'I hese neurons are in contact with eac h 
other at junction referred to as a synapse 
The transmission of messages fiom one 
neuron to the adjacent neuron occurs 
through ihe synapse, with the help of 
c hemic al substances or ncurnti ansmitters 
They are chemically known a» norepine 
phnne, serotonin or 5 hydroxy trypt.i 
mine If theie is a shortage of these 
neuiotransmittCTS at these synapses m 
some parts of the brain the transmission of 
messages gets disturbed This causes 
depression 

Then if / consume more of these c hemic al 
substances, shall I be able to c orret / the 
imbalance in the brain? Can this ha wed 
bv proper diet ? 

Unfortunately, diet cannot cure this 
Secondly. :f you consume these suhstarx es 
they will be destroyed in the alimentary 
system If I inject them, they won’t reach 
the neurons But certain drugs which I 
shall he prescribing have the capacity to 
increase the levels of these 
' neurotransmitters 
How would drugs achieve this effect ? 
There are drug*; known as tricyclic 


compounds (imipiamine, amitryptalinej 
which pi event the destruction of the 
neurotransmitters Hus leads to ac • utnula 
tion of the existing neurotransnutters at 
the synapses facilitating the transmission 
of neuronal impulses It takes at least 10 to 
15 days for this to oc i ur 
Till then I shall have no respite ? 

The antranxiety druqs I am prescribing will 
relieve symptoms of anxiety like chest 
pain, palpitations uneasiness, etc 
You don’t mean Calmpose l huie been 
swallowing Calmpose off and on for the 
last c ouple of years 

There are many drugs in the oirnentorium 
1 know many people consume these drugs 
off and on without prescriptions But it 
serves no purpose as the druqs are not 
taken in proper dosage 
Excuse me doctor for saying mi , hw I 
always heard that psychiatrists aluays 
give talking i uro ivifh the patients on a 
couth, you have been < oncenfra/ing on 
drugs 

Thank you for hanging this topic 1 shall of 
course be calling you to discuss the 
various problems you are facing Tills will 
enable you to deal with them confidently I 
am sure with these talking sessions or 
psychotherapy, you will he a more mature 
person There is no need for deep 
psychoanalysis The purpose of giving 
drugs is simple c nough They will bi mg you 
in a frame of mind where you will he able to 
discuss your problems And of course, the 
relief from symptoms will he immediate 
But what shall I talk ubont J I have told you 
ei er ything 

You haven't ami I don’t exjiet t you to 
There are many thmqs you mentioned 
briefly which need deeper understanding 
Like you talked about fulfilling your 
father's last wish 

Let us not talk about these things We shall 
start with these anil depressant and anti 
anxiety drugs We shall meet every week 
for half an hour for psvi hntherapy 
sessions 

The patient will require about 10 to 12 
sessions of psychotherapy wherein an 
attempt will he made to help the patient 
develop insight into his psychological 
problems, eg the patient initially denied 
that he has a problepn This use of denial as 
means of avoiding problem will be 
discussed The di tigs will he c continued for 
at least six months and then slowly 
reduced 

Rajendra Barve 

Dr Barve is a lecturer at the department 
of psychiatry, B Y L Nail Hospital Bombay 
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Malaria strikes 


ALARIA and other 
„■ mosquito-borne diseases 
* - . are hack again with a ven 

geance In 1983, the worst 
year so far in the last decade, 25 to40 
pei cent of some of the urban as well 
as rural populations in India fell prey to 
malaria, complicated with viral as well 
as other ‘no-c ure' fevers 1984 may be 
still worse and the toll may run to 
millions 

Pandemics of malaria have killed 
more humans than all the wars in 
history In India, it had always been the 
single major cause of devastating 
sickness and tremendous loss of life, 
and hence one of the serious hin 
drances to economic development 
However, the establishment of the 
malaria parasite mosquito-man re 
lationship, paved the way for malaria 
treatment and mosquito control 
measures Operational needs for 


intensive mosquito-control, along with 
the development and use of DDT as an 
insecticide from the middle of the 
Second World War, were the bnghtest 
landmarks for the ‘conquest' of 
malaria Spectacular success of 
malaria control campaigns by two 
rounds of DDT spray followed, and in 
those heady days hopes were raised 
that malaria could be contained and 
then wiped out 

The National Malaria Control Pro¬ 
gramme (1953 58) in co-operation 
with international agencies was effit i 
ently implemented, and this led to its 
conversion to the National Malaria 
Eradication Programme (NMEP) in 
1958 with still greater expectations 
The experts had, however, warned at 
that decisive stage that final success 
entailed continuity of dedicated efforts 
and constant vigilance combined with 
a sense of utmost urgency, and that 


any lapses, haphazard and incomplete 
measures and delay will inevitably lead 
to complete failure of the campaign 
because the incredibly adaptable 
mosquitoes have the ability to take 
advantage of the delay and human 
failures to develop resistance to 
insecticides + 

The prophetic warning came true 
The expectation was never realised 
By the end of 1964, just about the time 
near eradication of malaria was 
evinced, we started slipping back 
Severe focal outbreaks of malana 
followed in most parts of the country 
The failure was officially confirmed by 
1974 Billions of rupees and man-hours 
went down the drain The failure has 
been belatedly and variously imputed 
to senous administrative, operational 
and technical lapses and omissions 
poor management, unsound logistics, 
inefficiency and indifference, com 



Rafts of tinv cigar-shaped eggs of Culex mosquito Anopheles larvae or wrigglers float horizontally 



4 * 


Culex, Aedes, and Mansonoides mosquito larvae Pupae of different species of mosquitoes 
suspended head downwaids 
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placent attitude of all concerned, 
l>olihcal interference, exhaustion of 
lunds... In 1975 WHO commented on 
the lack of improvement in operational 
and epidemiological situation. In 1976 
the situation became alarming with 6 5 
million proven malaria cases in the 

-•^rry, and the thieat has gone on The resting pose of Anopheles mosquito 
increasing ever since 
The ‘switch back* to the so-called 
modified control and eradication 
programmes have not been of any 
help because of the lack of concerted 
effort, unsatisfactory supervision and 
execution in this regard in particular 
and for lack of sanitation and sewage 
disposal in general The results are 
reflected in the alarming resurgence of 
the diseases spread by mosquitoes as 
well as flies The hazard has further 
been intensified due to factors like 
disregard of traditional safeguards for 
.prevention of mosquito breeding 
places incidental to engineering works 

(by PWD, Irrigation, Railways and local » 

bodies), mass migration of labour. The resting pose of Culex, Aedes and Mansonoides mosquitoes 

alarming rise in the price of msectiudes a variant of the dreaded dengue, with give a serious setback to our agri- 

and oils and their diversion from higher mortality rates during 1983 cultural, industrial and social condi- 

mosquito control to agric ultural and Most physicians, however, agreed tions remains well beyond the nation’s 

changed irrigation patterns that large number of cases required pocket-book 

Newer dimensions of the threat hospitalisation due to lack of response The panacea 
We are back to square one, or to traditional or specific treatment We need not suffer and live with 

worse There is i ause for despair Not Costly treatment remained beyond these diseases We should take an 

only the mosquitoes have dewloped the reach of most sufferers, while the active part in maintaining our own 

resistance to the once so successful manufacturers of fake or substandard health and also be agents of t hange for 

insecticides, even the malaria germ** 1 paracetamol and anti malarial drugs, health for our family and community 

(blood fxuasites) haw yarned immunity quacks and unscrupulous physicians The practice of a realistic and effec live 

/to drugs, including chloroquine which had the best of it The poor and approach based on personal protection 

had been must effective for preventing underprivileged with insufficient nutri and self help is the real panacea 

as well as treating malaria Malignant tion are more vulnerable to disease beneficial to individuals and com 

tertian fever recurring every other Living in unhealthy and insanitary munities 

day, caused by the blood parasite* surroundings without proper drainage There are nearly 290 species of 
Plasmodium falciparum , the most facilities, deprived of effective free or mosquitoes in India, but just a few 
dangerous of all the malaria parasites, inexpensive treatment, unable to fight species spread a grim ai ray of diseases 
is on the increase debilitating conditions, ►hey are also to humans Anopheles mosquitoes 

While, with the onset of summer, the human reservoirs of most infec transmit the plasmodium (blood para- 

millions are exposed to the threat of tions, including mosquito borne site) that causes malaria fever Yellow 

increasingly devastating outbreaks of diseases fever virus is transmitted by Aedes 

chronic or complicated malaria and Research is in progress to develop mosquitoes The virus of dengue the 
other mosquitoborne fevers, most vaccines, mjectibles, economical and break bone fever that causes acute 

physicians are baffled by the mimicry long-acting prophylactics and effective pain, very slow recovery and occa 

of many other diseases manifested by msectiudes. But, barring miracles, sional death, is spread by the Aedes 

malaria Their diagnoses, inconclusive these much awaited weapons may not aegypti mosquito The liny parasitic 

in most cases, had no strategy to be available soon enough And, worms that cause filaria, elephantiasis, 

attack the near-epidemics of new or another nation wide programme to are carried by Cule\ Aedes and 

^modified strains of mosquitoes or/plus contain the menace which may even Man: onoides mosquitoes Some other 
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viral encephalities (brain intlam 
mat ion) and haemorrhagic fevers are 
also spread hv culex and aedes 
mosquitoes 

Curbing the menace 

The best way to deal with the threat 
uf mosquito borne diseases is strict 
observance of personal protective 
measures aimed at minimising risk of 
mosquito bites, combined with mos 
quito population reduction in our 
houses and immediate environs And 
an insistence that the civic and health 
authorities improve sanitation, includ¬ 
ing proper disposal of sewage and 
waste water 

Contrary to general belief mos¬ 
quitoes do not breed in filth In 
summer, the female mosquito lays her 
eggs, 100 to 250 at a time, on the 
surface of every imaginable occurence 
of still, stagnant or slow moving waters 
which may he as little as a cupful or 
less, a hoof print, pool, pond, lake, 
rain water collection, drain, water 
c hatinel, uncovered sewage or a bank 
of a stream She finds man made 
containers of any si7e or type, pits, 
depressions, boats, garden tanks, 
overhead tanks anything that can hold 
watei, particularly in or near human 
domiciles, most suitable for egg laying 

In favourable conditions tiny larvae 
or wrigglers hatch out from the eggs in 
two to three days They feed vora¬ 
ciously on particles of organic matter 
in the weter and become plump, non 
feeding comma shaped pupae in the 
next four to six days After about two 
to three days adult, winged mosquitoes 
emerge from the pupae usually hiding 
or resting in vegetation or dark cool 
places during most of the dav It is only 
the female mosquito that bites and 
sucks blood from humans and animals, 
she needs protein from the blood 
meals for egg-production and matura¬ 
tion For survival alone she supplants 
hei protein diet with vegetarian diet 
like her male counterpart who feeds 
exclusively on plant and fruit juices 
and flower-nectar 

Mosquitoes can be killed, or their 
life-cycles interrupted in the three 
aquatic stages (egg, larva, pupa), or 


L1FF CYCLE OF MALARIA PARASITE 



they can be prevented from breeding 
by filling up water collections or 
emptying them once a week, or 
applying insecticides or a thin layer of 
oil film on the surface of water 
collections which are not likely to dry 
up within a week The aquatic stages 
cannot survive without water or 
without air which the oil film cuts off 
To reduce mosquito population, we 
cannot possibly empty, or oil, or fill up 
all potential mosquito breeding places 
in our close environment but we can 
certainly deal with domestic mosquito 
breeding places m our home, the roof¬ 
top (water tanks) and in the compound 
Aim at interrupting the mosquito- 
life cycle which is completed in about 8 
to 11 days Get nd of or renew any and 
every water collection which can last a 
week or more Some examples are 
desert cooler tanks, refrigerator de¬ 
frosting effluence trays, all water 
containers Uans. tins, drums, earthen 
pots), broken pots and pot shreds, 
coconut shells, junk piles, old tires, 
disused plastic, wooden or metal 
boxes and containers, plastic bags, 
and things which accummulate rain 
water Discarded water may contain 
aquatic stages of mosquitoes and 


should, therefore, be thrown on dry 
ground to soak or evaporate To be 
really effective and fruitful, these 
measures which require only a few 
minutes, should be a weekly dry-day 
drill or a habit 

Adult winged mosquitoes can be 
killed inside rooms and buildings by 
spraying insecticides correctly , at 
dusk and dawn Doors, windows, 
ventilators and other openings of the 
accommodation should be kept closed 
during spraying and for 3 bou* 20 
minutes thereafter to make 'flitting 1 
effective. Spraying in the open or well 
ventilated rooms serves no useful 
purpose as it briefly repels mosquitoes 
but does not kill them A bout of fever 
should always be treated with suspi¬ 
cion Your blood should then be 
examined for malaria parasite, filaria 
worms or viruses to ensure prompt 
and proper treatment Such care and 
timely treatment reduce the risk ol 
spread of diseases to your family and 
neighbours 

Narinder S. Narang 

Mr Narang is involved m health educatioi 
programmes in Punjab 
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The Mysteries of Mind 



THE TWO WORLDS WE LIVE IN 


Man is not just an isolated entity on Earth He is also of a greater world — the Cosmos The forces that 
create galaxies and island universes also flow through man's being The human body and its vital phenomenon 
Life are of the same spectrum of energy of which all creation consists The universe is you because you 
are one of its myriad forms of existence Stripping away the mystery of these Cosmic forces within you 
increases the personal reality of the Self There is no adventure greater than the exploration of Self 

This Free Book 

T he Rosicrucians, a worldwide cultural organization, have shown thousands of men and women how to 
rationally explore their inner world of Self A vaslpsythu rea/m lies just beyond your conscious mind It is a 
link with your potential i ream itv and attainment Not magic not fantasy, but a revelation of the fullness of 
your being Write today for a free copy of the Mastery of I ife It tells how vou can learn and use more of what 

y° uarc . list THIS COUPON 


The Rosicrucians are: 

• Not a religion 

• Non-political 

! Scribe KIT 

j ROSICRUC IAN ORDER AMORC 

1 Rosicruuan Park San Jose"( aliforma 95191 USA 

1 

| fientlemen 

1 Please send me a copy of the Maxnri of l ife 1 am sincerely interested 

j Name ... 


• 

Non-profit 

1 

J „ . . . 




1 

1 

j PLEASE send coupon vtn nlrmnil—we reply by airmail 


1 h ‘ ROSIC RL’ Cl/\ NS, '’ V1(,K( S * n >""f. < aliforma **SIMI. IS V 
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T its simplest level the process 
L of micrographics involves the 
■» -, ' reproduction of familiar objects 
in miniature Examples are 
the score of elephants carved in ivory 
in a devil's eye and the grain of rice on 
which is incribed the Bhagvad Gita 
Micrographics has a long history 
archaeologists have found excellent 
micrographic records left behind by 
the Assyrians at Ninevah over 5000 
years ago: these are “tablets”—small 
hexagonal cylinders of clay inscribed 
with cumform characters so small and 
so perfect that they could only have 
been made with the help of an 
elaborate devic e 
The method 

This method of condensing know 
ledge is hardly new to India Although 
the ancient Indians largely telied on 
oral tradition to dessemmate know¬ 
ledge the Lonvenience ot carrying a 
large condensed fund of knowledge 
was not lost on them Towards that end 
they employed abbreviation—what 
are our shlokas and sutras but 
distillates of vast oceans ot learning? 

However, the essence of modern 
micrographics is the production on a 
Lilliputian scale evai tl v what exists as 
a Brobdmgnagian object Even more 
important is the reverse operation — 
the regeneration of the giant image 
from its micro version The need for 
this began to be acutely felt only with 
advent of printing and the enormous 
growth of communication following 
the Industrial Revolution. To handle 
the overwhelming flow of information 


the physical methods—of actually 
incising large originals into their mini 
versions laboriously by hand—were 
no longer adequate 

It is in the 1830s that micrography 
was really emancipated—by two almost 
simultaneous developments One was 
in optics, the adaptation of the camera 
obscura; and the other was in 
chemistry, the production of the 
emulsions sensitive to light The 
marriage of the two resulted in 
photography which began to be used 
as the principal means of micrography 
(After all, the image you see on the 
viewfinder or the image you obtain on 
the negative is but a “micrographed" 
version of the real objects before the 
lens) 

This marked the birth of micro¬ 
graphics as it is known today. 
German, French and English “gentle¬ 
men" began selling microphotographs 
as curios—in rings, in tie pins and 
jewellery The craze followed its 
logical course from objects to photo¬ 
graphs, to documents Among the first 
documents to be micrographed was 
also the most commonly used—the 
Bible! One had now a choice of Bibles 
per square centimetre! 

The power of the technique was 
suddenly enhanced in 1940 with the 
development of extreme resolution 
photographic emulsion plate appa¬ 
rently for astronomy Micrographics 
now took to the air. Supersecret 
micrographics began to travel by 
Pigeon Mail, V-mail, Airgraph-and 
underground-superspy secret micro¬ 


dots during the World War II The 
Aerogramme so widely used today 
was designed during the World War• 
for microfilming letters from Europe to 
America Upon receipt in the US the 
microfilmed letters were enlarged to 
legible size by automatic machines 
and delivered by the normal postn?" 
service. Document micrography 
began to gain pace fast It became 
invaluable to the researcher because it 
made available for his private study 
duplicates of originals out of reach 
either because of rarity and price, 
distance and time A reel of structured 
text on microfilm could help students 
too It freed the teacher from step-by 
step guidance He could thus devote , 
more time to real teaching and solving j 
difficulties To keep pace with the 
information explosion caused by elec- 1 
tronics and computers after the war,* j 
document micrography had to be f 
speedy, both in storage and retrieval 
Machines had to photograph hundreds 
of documents m a minute, retrieve any 
single document out of the thousands 
in seconds and provide “hardcopy" in 
a minute to the user 
As is well known, the seeds of many 
scientific and technological innovations 
were laid in Europe,- however, their 
commercial applications have flowered 
in the new land—the USA This is also 
true of photography and micro¬ 
graphics It was not the snap-shot 
camera but the development of roll 
film on daylight spool that made 
photography so popular. In Europe, 
pictures were still recorded on a single- 
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plate or sheet of film But in the US a 
roll of film was used in the first rotary 
(or flow type) microfilm camera for 
recording cheques And the method of 
recording identical photos on a sheet 
of film was at first used for printing 
textile designs, labels and later for the 
production of transistors and other 
semi-conductor devices 

Initially, micrographics systems were 
aimed at preservation of records and 
space-saving Yet, the psychological 
resistance to scan reading matter on a 
screen persisted Obviously, the gene¬ 
rations brought up to study informa 
tion in black and-white on a board or 
paper could not come to terms with 
information painted with light on a 
viewing screen. For them, day-to-day 
use of viewing information on a screen 
was inconvenient. 

With the spread of cinema and T V 
a whole new generation has been 
brought up in U S A. and Europe 
which is familiar to the viewing screen 
The advent of computer games, made 
the viewing screen “user friendly" 
even more. In India, too, with, the 
spread of the national network of T V 
and the rise of computers, generations 
comfortable with viewing sceens are 
bound to come up. Once that 
psychological barrier is crossed, the 
fledgling technology of micrographics 
(with a viewing screen which is 
necessary) is sure to flourish. For it is 
easier to operate and more economical 
compared to the electronic information 
technology now advocated in Europe 
and U.S.A. 

Today micrographics is changing 
from its traditional role of preserva- 
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tion and space-saving to day to-day 
active use It is linked to computers for 
rapid access and retrieval of a store of 
information which is bigger than the 
memory capacity of a computer 

Computer Assisted Retneval (CAR), 
the linkage or roll microfilms to a 
computer basically depends on the 
blips in a binary co ie While computers 
work on electric uy, microfilms employ 
light Some provision therefore, has to 
be made in the microfilms to transform 
light signals to electricity photoelectri 
city Light falling on some objects gives 
rise to electrical charges Electrical 
instruments can be made todetect the 
magnitudes as well as the presence of 
an impulse of light, but if they are only 
required to detec t the presence, the 
chances of error and the tiouble 
entailed are reduced Microfilms are 
viewed by light, so absence of light by 
blocking it in patches (blips) can be 
used as a counting mechanism, as a 
numerical signal 

Now anv whole number c an he 
analysed into binury digits by succes 
sively subtracting decreasing powers 
of two, for example, given below is an 
analysis of the date 15-8 1947 into 
powers of two 

The table on pq.41 shows that any 
number can he depicted by a blip 
code The presence of each digit may 
be indicated by a white aiea and its 
absence by Hack Sue cessive numbets 



Universal microfilm camera 


of frames in a roll of microfilm will have 
a unique stnng of whites and blacks 
(blips) which can be counted by a 
single optical fibre in the track of small, 
medium and large blip. This probe of 
the optical fibre is located in the film 
gate ot a microfilm reader or reader 
printer so as to count the string of 
whites and blacks on one edge of the 
roll of microfilm outside the picture 
frame area The string of whites and 
blacks could be of different sizes, on 
both edges and between the frames to 
expand the series of numbers, with 
millions of combinations each uniquely 
representing a frame on a roll of 
microfilm Then there is added help 
from the numbers recorded by the 
side of each frame in the camera itself. 

The manipulation of binary coded 
numbers lies m ihe domain of 
computer programming and generation 
of an index by unique digits belongs to 
the science library classification, both 
are outside the scope of this article 
These days systems of btnaiy coded 
blips are increasingly used for retrieval 
of microfilms (both roll and fiche>by a 
computer The process in known as 
Computer Assisted Retrieval (CAR) 
The main purpose of micrographics 
is to make photographically reduced 
images of the documents within 
certain parameters The photographic 
images do have quality standards for 
faithfulness to the onginal in geometry, 
detail, clarity, reproducibility both in 
its own kind and the enlargements or 
reductions All of this achieved with 
speed and economy with due regard 
to the quality standaids, time and 
again, every time and for a long time 

A camera with raw films, a reader 
and a reader.printer are the minimum 
basu equipment for micrographics 
The camera to photograph the docu 
ments can be rotary (How type), flat 
bed (planetary), step & repeat (for 
fiche) and COM (Computer Output 
Microfilm) A machine to develop, fix, 
wash and dry the exposed microfilms 
is useful for inhouse service A reader 
to scan the output from the processor 
and a reader-printer to give hardcopies 
is helpful Instruments for tests and 
contiols are densitometer, micro 


scope, rewinds, methylene blue test 
kit, etc 

The raw microfilm is a photo¬ 
sensitive material on a flexible support, 
it may be silver-halide in gelatin, dry 
silver, photoplastic (vesicular), azo 
dyes or photo-static (xerox type) 
Corning developed photo-chromic 
glass for special applications. Of these, 
only the silver-halide in gelatin, though 
costly in price, use and storage, has 
found favour after extensive tests in 
grade one micrographics; and it is the 
material of choice recommended for 
archival storage of precious docu¬ 
ments. It is not yet made in India (but is 
available to actual users on Open 
General Licence). It comes in unperfo¬ 
rated 16mm, 35mm or 105mm width 
and in lengths of 30 metres, 40 metres, 
60 metres or more (depending on the 
thickness of the film) for use in rotary, 
flat bed and Computer Output Micro 
film cameras and in packets of cut 
sheets of size 105mm X 148mm for 
use in step & repeat cameras, and in 
premounted aperture cards for use m 
the cameras for engineering drawings 
Small rotary and flat bed cameras cost 
less than step & repeat and COM 
cameras, hut their running costs are 
hiqh, while the running costs of step & 
repeat of COM cameras are low 

Before microfilming, crumpled, stain¬ 
ed and torn original documents have 
to be made ready for the camera by 
arranging them in an array and 
sequence suitable for retrieval It is 
better to group all the documents of 
one kind of reflectance in a batch or 
sequence for giving uniform densities 
in the microfilm Simple library classi¬ 
fication methods are useful where the 
oulput is low For large output CAR is 
to be preferred The camera which is 
to photograph the documents has to 
be calibrated and maintained so as to 
give uniformly consistent exposures 
on the silver-halide in gelatin film not 
only for that batch or sequence but for 
all times during the operation 

Processing* The uniformly exposed 
silver-halide film is to be developed, 
fixed and dried in the processor The 
built-in filters and thermostats are a 
must for today's microfilm processing 
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machines which give a finished roll m 
ten minutes. To avoid scratches the 
process should use recessed rollers 
and film guides so as to leave the 
emulsion side of the film untouched 
The water input should ensure washing 
away of residual chemicals, in parti¬ 
cular hypo which should be less than 
0,Lmicrogram per square centimetre 
~jme processed film 
The first generation master negative 
microfilm so obtained is to be checked 
for defects Once the defects are 
rectified, it must be used very carefully 
and sparingly and never without 
gloves either for giving copies onto 
similar films for day to-day use, 
distribution or for giving haidcopies of 
the original documents The polarity 
may be the same or reversed 
In the case of the step & repeat or 
COM cameras, the built-in mechanism 
shifts the sensitive film in rows and 
columns in the area of 105 mm X 
148mm, the standard A-6 size of 
microfiche, in steps of 5 rows X 1? 
columns — 60 pictures, or 7 rows X 14 
columns = 98 pictures or more of the 
small documents upto double foolscap 
size Microfiche, therefore, is an 
excellent medium to store and retrieve 
documents pertaining to individual 
cases of income tax, sales tax, excise 
returns, insurance claims and invest¬ 
ment and research papers The 
machine to scan the microfiche is of 
low cost and portable, though import 
ed Microfiche can also be built-up by 



Mircrofilm reader 



Automatic aperture card hard ropy system 


pasting strips of processed 16mm 
microfilm or by inserting them in the 
channels in transparent 'Mylar'jackets. 
These jackets are a great help in 
unitising the microforms to the size of 
standard A 6 size microfiche which 
can be updated from time to time by 
removing the old strip and replacing it 
with the current one Older systems 
for engineering drawings on aperture 
cards are now being replaced by 
automatic retrieval from roll film This 
effects considerable savings m the 
cost of equipment, material and time 
spent on making up the aperture cards 
from roll films A reader printer which 
can automatically retrieve and print 
any one aperture card from hundreds 
in a stack, is also available There is a 
built-in processor in some cameras 
which gives processed microfilm in 
short strips or m the form of aperture 
'-ards 

While rotary cameras were initially 
designed for photographing small 
documents in a rapid and automatic 
sequence for banking operations, viz 
cheques, vouchers and letter head 
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size documents, a new class of 
sophisticated rotary and small flat-bed 
cameras using 16mm film giving 
optical binary coding and numbering 
near each frame for Computer Assist¬ 
ed Retrieval (CAR) have been made 
possible because of the advances in 
micrographics 

The choice of a system depends on 
whether the files are inactive or active 
Archival preservation of precious 
documents is best done by flat bed 
cameras which are designed to give 
high quality rolls, fiche or aperture 
cards Such documents fall in the class 
of inactive files and form less than ten 
per cent of the total number of 
documents in many an organisation 
Their sizes and numbers are a major 
factor in deciding the choice of the 
camera and processor The choice 
between in house or the few outside 
agencies (service bureaux) m India is 
to ensure quality and security A time 
bound programme should take into 
consideration the output capacity of 
the camera vis a vis that of the 
processor and the watei supplv and 
other raw materials 

Active files Eighty per cent of the 
documents generated remain in active 
use only for six months after they have 
been generated Applying micrographic 
techniques for these documents 
implies retrieval methods useful during 
the active life stage besides long term 
preservation These retrieval methods 
add to the efficiency, saving time, they 
also obviate misfiling, and missing of 
papers, etc Clearly, the application of 
micrographics to these active and 
archival documents is worth while 
only where they are unmanageably 
large in number 

Mr Jayakar is Reprographic •* S/mu lahst in the 
Referentv Department The Times of India 
Croup of Piibhc afions 
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Resources for tomorrow 

THE 

SYNTHETIC 

FUEL 


P LUTONIUM has the distinct¬ 
ion of being the first element 
produced artificially in visible 
amounts It does occur in 
nature but in hopelessly minute 
quantities So, for all practical pur¬ 
poses it is a synthetic element This 
silvery grey metal is more radioactive 
than uranium. It’s alpha emissions 
could prove deadly if the metal were to 
get lodged in the body, when swallowed 
or inhaled. Since its radioactivity lasts 
quite long, once inside it can remain 
there for the whole lifetime. 

Paradoxical it may seem, plutonium 
has been produced in larger quantities 
than many other naturally occurring 
elements, in spite of its biological 
hazards. The reason being, it makes 
an excellent nuclear fuel. It can 
undergo fission by capturing slow 
neutrons as uranium does It is the 
promise of plutonium to satisfy the 
needs of an energy-hungry world that 
makes it the most important synthetic 
element 

Plutonium can be made abundantly 
in power reactors fuelled by uranium. 
The waste left behind after the nuclear 
fuel is burnt is, so to say, the plutonium 
mine The problem of recovenng 
plutonium is, however, complicated 
enormously by the highly radioactive 
nature of the waste Plutonium mining 
(making?) thus involves an altogether 
different technology than for any other 
metal and mineral 

Alchemy—‘the modem way 
Alchemists of the olden times were 
obsessed with the idea of making gold 
from baser metals They worked 
ceaselessly with multiple mixtures of 


obscure materials, mostly heating 
them Their attempts to synthesise 
new elements were utterly futile as 
they were not aware of the key to 
transmutation. Their treatment could 
hardly touch the atomic nucleus, the 
compact bag of neutrons and protons 
which identifies an element. We know 
today that only by restructuring the 
nucleus, by way of changing the 
number of protons, can we get a new 
element 

This idea was successfully tried out 
by Rutherford in 1919 when he 
bombarded nitrogen nuclei with natu¬ 
rally occurring alpha particles and 
produced oxygen in the process With 
the discovery of neutrons, the scope 
of artificial transmutation increased 
significantly. The uncharged neutrons 
were more effective in penetrating the 
nucleus than the positively charged 
alphas Then came the high energy 
accelerators, which provided particles 
with sufficient kinetic energy to 
disturb the nucleus The wartime 
activity to discover fission which 
culminated in the controlled chain 
reaction in a uranium pile came as a 
blessing in disguise for the discovery of 
new elements. Thus, m the 1940's the 
stage was all,set for the modern 
alchemist to synthesise new elements 
in a wholesale fashion 

Technetium was the first synthetic 
element to be wreated and it filled the 
gap between molebdynum and 
ruthenium in the periodic table. It 
derives its name from the Greek 
technikos, signifying its artificial or 
technical origin. This element was 
made by bombarding molebdynum 
with high energy deuterons. 


Synthesis of element 94 

In an era of claim and counterclaim 
by different groups of scientists for 
the discovery of new radio elements, 
the work on the synthesis of element No. 

94 was initiated by a group of 
American chemists headed by Profes¬ 
sor G T Seaborg. During 
1940-1941 they studied the nuclear 
reaction 238 U (d, 2 n) Z38 Np and along v 
with Np they observed the accumula 
tion of a-activity. They could extract 
the new cv-active substance in trace 
quantity and identified it as element 94 
with a mass number of 238, which has 
half life of 86 years The new element 
was named plutonium after the planet 
Pluto. Subsequently, the isotope of 
major importance, 219 Pu was discover¬ 
ed in the decay product of the newly 
discovered 239 Np by Seaborg and his 
group. 

The plutonium isotope of major 
importance Pu-239, as a nuclear fuel, 
was discovered by the same group by 
a slightly different route. By strongly 
irradiating uranium, a new isotope 
of neptunium was made and 
this decayed into Pu-239 by emitting 
an electron. It was in September 1942 
that the metal became visible when a 
few microgrammes of it were made at 
the war time Metallurgical Laboratory 
of the University of Chicago Soon its 
most important property, nuclear 
fission, also came to light 

Today, several tons of plutonium 
have been produced by several countr¬ 
ies, thanks to the advanced nuclear 
technology. In thermal reactors based 
on uranium, plutonium is produced 
due to the pile reactions. 

The reactor fuel contains both 
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uranium-235 and uranium-238. A slow 
neutron colliding with U-235 causes it 
to split, releasing in the process more 
neutrons and heat. U-235 is a small 
part of the fuel and the rest is U-238. 
When neutrons collide with U-238 
another important reaction takes 
place, U 238 changes into U-239 and 
finally into Pu-239. The production of 
plutonium, therfore, is an inevitable 
consequence of uranium fission. 

Interestingly, plutonium produced 
is also fissionable by slow neutrons. 
Indeed, as soon as it starts forming.it 
also gets burnt, though, not at the 
same rate. As a result, plutonium 
builds up in the reactor 

Thus approximately one atom of 
239 Pu is formed per fission of 2J5 U 
which is 0 7% of natural uranium, 
mostly 238 U. In a nuclear reactor due 
to various reasons, ‘fuel’, whcih now 
accompanies radioactive fission 
products and plutonium, has to be 
removed from the reactor for “proces¬ 
sing” after Small consumption of 235 U 
and recovering bulk uranium. 

Plutonium separation 

Separating Pu-239 from the spent 
fuel is simple in theory but not at all so 
in practice Since the fuel is highly 
radioactive it is first of all stored under 
water for cooling. During this period, 
lasting for several months, most of the 
short-lived fission products decay. 
The remaining long lived radioactivity 
makes it mandatory for all further 
operations to be carried out under 
proper shielding with remote handling 
All this makes plutonium processing 
rather unconventional. 

The most popular plutonium extr¬ 
action process is known as the purex 
process (plutonium uranium reduc¬ 
tion process). It was developed, 
largely, by a group of chemists at the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, USA. 
It is a solvent extraction process and 
an organic extractant tri-n butyl phos¬ 
phate (TBP) dissolved in an inert 
solvent like kerosene is used to 
extract uranium and plutonium from 
their nitric acid solution. To start with, 
the reactor fuel containing uranium 
and plutonium is dissolved in nitric 
acid and adequate nitrite is added to 


The glove compartment for handling plutonium 
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The plutonium plant ut the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, Bombay 


convert plutonium to its fourth oxi¬ 
dation (valency) state Uranium and 
plutonium are then extracted from the 
aqueous phase by TBP in the 
extraction column, leaving most of the 
fission products in the aqueous phase 
Plutonium is then reduced to its third 
oxidation state and is thereby removed 
from the organic phase by dilute acid 
leaving uranium m the organic phase 
Uranium is then stripped back to the 
aqueous phase This piocedure is 
repeated and ultimately plutonium is 
purified by the ion exchange method 

Since separation involves redox re¬ 
actions, these have been thoroughly 
studied by many, including Indian 
scientists A number of problems are 
encountered m the separation of 
plutonium and uranium as both are 
radioactive 

Hazards of handling 

Handling plutonium metal is tricky 
as it can catch fire in air It needs to be 
handled in an inert atmosphere, say of 
argon. Plutonium oxide used in fuel 
does not pose such problems 

The radioactive properties and the 
biological effects caused make pluto 
nmm one of the most toxic materials 
to humans It has been estimated that 
mote than a hundred million alpha 
particles ate emitted from a nulli 
gramme of Pu 239 in a minute The ex 
tei nal hazard due to the alphas is negli 
gible as they are stopped by the skin 
But inside the body the permissible 
amount is extremely low and mote 
than half a rmcrogramme is unsafe 

However, ihanks to the excellent 
control measures developed to handle 
plutonium, contamination problems 
are almost non existent in spite of the 
larqe quantities »»f it heing handled 

Special facilities 

Koi any plutonium work, a conven 
tiunal chemical laboratory is not 
adequate Plutonium research is 
carried out in specially made steel 
boxes c ailed glove boxes It has 
compressed air and exhaust mi dm ts 
and leak tight electucal line- The 
toxic gases evolved m chemical opera 
tions are passed through a filter 
along with air m the exhaust line The 


exhaust duct ends in the centralised 
filter house from which only relatively 
clean gas is exhausted out through a 
tall chimney to the atmosphere The 
purpose is to isolate the radioactivity 
(air home) in the glove box itself 
All chemical operations, heating, 
passing c urrent etc, on plutonium 
solutions have to be carried out in the 
glove box The transpoilation of 
materials to and from the box is 
carried out via a transport chamber 
with two doors, in the glove box The 
glove box is kept at a negative 
pressure so that any small leak cannot 
spread the ladioactive air Workinq 
with glove box and handling with 
gloves is not only tedious hut also very 
uncomfortable particularly m tropical 
countries Therefore, the laboratory 
rmisl have good airconditioning and 
ventilation systems 
In India we have these facilmes at the 
Bhabhrt Atomic Research Centre 


The maintenance of a plutonium labo 
ratory is expensive Unfortunately 
there are no shortcuts Round the 
clock air home ac tivity measurements 
are part of the safety regulation Be 
sides, radiation safety personnel must 
be available all the time to safeguard the 
personnel working in aiich a laboratoi v 
Plutonium compounds 

A considerable amount of informa 
hnn has been obtained on the various 
c ompounds of plutonium in a relatively 
shurt time after the discovery of the 
dement The metallic plutonium is 
'grey' in colour and pyrophoric in 
nature It forms carbide, nitride and 
oxide and hydride The stoichiometry 
of the binary ((impounds are difficult 
to maintain and mostly results in the 
non-integral ratio likePuH2«i-; Pu H> & 
or so Of course solid compounds, 
plutonium carbide and oxide particu¬ 
larly, are important for their use as 
reactor fuel 
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Uses of plutonium 

' In various research programmes of 
physics and chemistry, a low flux 
neutrorr source is required Such a 
source can be prepared from plutonium 
cmd beryllium and is known as (Pu Be) 
neutron source. The source is encap¬ 
sulated to permit handling in 
*-3jfaratories without danger of radio- 
-driv/e contamination Such a source 
can easily give 10* to 10 7 neutrons per 
second 

Today, the horizon of synthetic 
elements is greatly extended due to the 
use of plutonium or other elements 
derived from il Thus when Pu 242 is 
hombaided with t,:, Ne by a high energy 
particle accelerator, element No. 104 
is produced. Similarly, by bombarding 
Amerecium with neon Nielsbohrium, 
No 105 is produced These synthetic 
elements are also known as 5f 
elements Their chemistry and nuclear 
properties are of significance to 
chemistry m general and nuclear 
structure in particular 

In India very recently a variable 
energy cyclotron has been installed in 
Calcutta where the facility to bombard 
suitable target material with energetic 
alpha particles (up to 80 MeV) is 
available for doing research in nuclear 
physics and chemistry, radiation 
chemistry and material sciences 
Though a nuclear power station with 
plutonium fuel (P 11 O 2 ) or mixed oxide 
fuel (mixed with UO 2 ) is not ye! 
popular as it needs various techn 
ological developments, such efforts 
are being made in USA, Japan, some 
European countries, and perhaps in 
India too 


Because it is highly 
toxic and also catches 
fire in air, plutonium 
work cannot be done in 
a conventional chemical 
laboratory. It is carried 
out in specially made 
steel boxes called glove 
boxes 



Lai Bahadur Shastri unveiling the plaque at the inauguration 
of the plutonium plant 


The solution chemistry of pluto 
mum is rather unique It has the five 
distinct oxidation states from III to VII 
(alkaline medium only) Of these, foui 
oxidation states c an exist in equili 
brium in solution, which make the 
chemistry of plutonium both enc hant 
ing and complicated These oxidation 
states in solution have then 1 hara 
cteristic colours which again depend 
on the concentration of the particular 
ion. The most important compounds 
of plutonium are plutnnyl nitiate and 
plutonium nitrate which are en 
countered in fuel reprocessing 
For plutonium metalluigy plutonium 
hexa fluoride (PuFJ is important and 
the preparation and properties of this 
compound have been well studied 
Auto radioiysis 

Because of the emission of <v 
particle radiation horn plutonium it 
may also involve associated radiation 
chemistiy It has been estimated that 


horn Pu about 1 4 ■ 10"n particles 
are emitted per minute per milligram 
me of plutonium Theiefore gramme 
quantity of plutonium in one litre of 
solution will cause significant radiation 
chemistry 1 Ins a spec I quite impor¬ 

tant m plutonium re processing with 
respect to the radiation damage of 
organic solvents berth by fission 
products and plutonium 
Plutonium in nature 

Stnc My speaking, plutonium (Pu <JtJ ) 
though a synthetic element, can be 
found associated with uranium 
mineral Bui the amount is only sym 
bolic It is produc ed in nat ui e under the 
effect of natuial neutrons which are 
emitted mostly by the interaction of 
alpha particles wilh uranium 

Or Bhattacharyya is with the Chemistry 
Division at the Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre. Bombay He was earlier Professor 
uf Chemistry in the Regional Engineering 
College, Silchar, Assam 
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Britain, Australia and France are able 
to arrange “wombs on hire” for fees of 
$18,000 to $25,000 
But suppose the children die after 
birth; who inherits their legacy—The 
surrogate mother 9 The Doctors? Or 
the State 9 And if the doctors decide 
not to thaw the embryos, can they be 
compelled by the Court 9 The questions 
are without precedent How difficult it 
is to resolve them can be seen from the 
response received by an Australian 
TV station that telecast the dilemma 
9,000 calls came from people who 
were in favour of destroying the 
embryos However, 7,000 others 
pleaded for their “life" 

While the controversy rages on m 
Australia, the issue has already been 
"settled” in Great Britain The War- 
nock Committee, set two years ago to 
grapple with just such questions, says 
in its recently published report (June 
1984) that “embryos not in utero at the 
death of the genetic father should be 
disregarded for the purpose of inheri¬ 
tance and succession” 

The report also says that there 
should be no rights of ownership in 
embryos but only a "right to use and 
disposal” This should paste to the 
survivor if one of the genetic parents 
should die and to the storing authority 
if both die In default of agreement 
between genetic parents the storage 
authority would again step in In any 
case, frozen embryos should not be 
stored for more than ten years 

The committee wants the practice 
of AID (artificial insemination by 
donor), in vitro fert.lisation and 
embryo donation to be supervised by 
a new licensing body, one with a 
substantial lay representation and a 
lay chairman The committee retom 
mends the banning of surrogate 
pregnancy, with criminal prosecution 
of violators And most controver sial of 
all, it allows re scare h on erftbryos, but 
only during the first 14 days the 
embryo’s life However, the tampered 
embryo cannot be implanted into a 
woman or another animal The kind ot 
research to be allowed is to be decided 
by the licensing body 
The Wornock report has been 



generally welcomed (except by religi 
ous and other groups like 1IFE) for its 
temperate views As the “News and 
Views” column in Nature says “By 
putting the most perplexing future 
uses of in vitro fertilisation and embryo 
transfer m an orderly framework, the 
committee has helped to make the 
techniques themselves seem reason 
able ” 

Yet, one cannot ignore the “Janus 
faced" nature of resean h on human 
embryos (the Roman god of doprs 
and gates, Janus js represented with a 
double face -one in front and one 
behind) On one side is the bright face 
with its door to utopia and advance 
On the other «-» the dark one which 
descends into the chamber ot "con 
centration camp horrors” 

“We are being brought to the brink 
cjf something almost like the atomic 
bomb The potentiality of what can be 
done is quite horrific,” says Sir John 
Peel, a former gynaecologist to the 


Queen of England and a past President 
of the Royal College of Obstetricians 
and Gynaecologists and the British 
Medical Association “I must say that I 
have deplored the way in which my 
profession is prepared to shrug off its 
ethical and moral responsibilities 
they are totally disregarding the 
effects ot producing children m these 
artificial ways to satisfy the wishes of 
an individual or an individual couple, 
and with precious little thought to 
what ingoing to happen to the child or 
the children ” 

That question is most crucial How 
safe are these new-fangled methods 
and what happens when a child born 
out of these turns out to be 
handicapped or “defective” in ways as 
yet unknown 9 Any attempt to answei 
the question (without abandoning IVF) 
results in a Catch-22 situation The 
entire IVF process depends on rese¬ 
arch And if the technique is to be 
widely used, as it will be, you 
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The suggestion that men will some day be able to 
“deliver” their own babies, was made by the Head of 
Fundamental Genetics at University of Paris, Prof. Jerome 
Lejeune last year 


need far more intensive research! 

In the arguments so far, the tacit 
assumption has been that IVF is only 
going to be used on childless couples 
What if fertile couples want it too 7 Will 
that mark the decline of the so-called 
natural order (and that includes sexual 
intercourse 1 ) 

Indeed, the earliest and strongest 
“ Objections to even limited use of IVF 
came from within Christian traditions 
committed to the indivisibility of 
sexual union and reproduction On 
the other hand, lesbians welcome the 
separation of the act ol love making 
from that of procreation They feel 
they are able to exercise greater 
control over their destinies with the 
help of techniques like artificial 
insemination and IVF 

Some people fear the “debasement” 
of the process of child-bearing with 
overtones that are decidedly “deter¬ 
ministic or Orwellian” They worry 
about a “Brave New World” in which 
womb-leasing has been replaced by 
womb requisition 1 Says Lady Lothian, 
President of the Order of Christian 
Unity, “If these techniques had been 
available during the Nazi regime, 
Jewish women in concentration camps 
would have been forced to carry 
‘pure bred’ Aryan embryos to be 
children of the Third Reich ” 

To this eugenic nightmare one 
could add a number of other nasty 
tricks—ertogenesis, for example This 
icfers to the growth of the complete 
baby outside the womb The suggest 
ion that men will some day be able to 
“deliver” their uwi babies, was made 
by the Head of Fundamental Genetics 
at University of Paris, Prof Jerome 
Lejeune last year According to the 
learned Professor, one does not 
actually need a womb to “grow” a 
but y A healthy placenta and a supply 
of ihe proper nutrient and othei fluids 
is y x)d enough 1 

lie togenesis opens the possibility of 
“foetus factories” These would es¬ 
sentially be “womb warrens” i burning 
out spare parts tor transplants 
Tissues from aborted fetuses are 
already in use, for instance, children 
born without- the thymus gland who 


would othewise die, can now be saved 
with thymus tissue grafts 

One can also envisage “android 
assembly lines” These would turn out 
cloned, look-alike individuals with 
“socially desirable” characteristics 
The techniques for cloning are already 
available All you have to do is to divide 
the fertilised egg at the 8 10 cell stage 
Doctors would like to implant one half 
into the womb where it would grow 
back quickly to compensate for the 
loss of itsdoppelganger. Theotherhalf 
could be used for tests and checks for 
genetic defects Both halves < ould be 
implanted into surrogate wombs, 
however The process has already 
produced healthy lambs that can be 
seen gamboling on the lawns of the 
Institute of Animal Physiology at 
Cambridge 

The assumption behind these chit 
ling scenarios is that embryos aie 
nothing hut biological putty—to be 
moulded and improved upon into 
superior products As opposed to 
such dehumanisation is the view that 
fertilised ova are actual, not potential, 
people And that embryos deserve full 
human rights Either way, they aie 
quite helpless and cannot possibly 
have a say in the decisions regarding 
their welfare 

The way out of such a moral morass 
is not only to regulate the procedures 
stringently but also to make the 
consent of the parents a pre requisite 
But that still does not extinguish the 
potential for abuse You have only to 
substitute the State (or Big Brother) in 
the place of parents 

Ironically but unrernarkably, in the 
US, it is not the “Totalitarian” aspect 
but the “Capitalistic” side of the 
embryo transfer “business” that is 
being fought out ig the courts The 
matter arose from an attempt by a 
Chicago based company. Fertility and 
Genetics Research (FRG) to patent 
a process along with certain instru 
ments they had developed lor embryo 
transfer FRG also planned to set up 
a nation-wide computer database to 
streamline the synchronising of donors 
and recipients on a purely commercial 
basis It was to be backed up by a city 


to-aty air courier service that would 
draw on a “stocK” of frozen embryos. 
FRG has been challenged in the 
courts by Jeremy Rifkin, President of 
the Foundation for Economic Trends, 
Washington and author of the best 
selling Atgenv His grounds patenting 
etc reduces the process of human 
reproduction to a commercialised 
product to be bought and sold in the 
marketplace 

How relevant is this debate for a 
country like India which is expected to 
bee ome the world’s most populous 
nation with 1 5 billion souls by the year 
2025 7 Some of our chauvinists have 
already devised a far simple solution to 
infertility instead of getting a donation 
of egg or an embryo for their wives 
they would rather get themselves 
brand new spouses 1 But jokes apart, 
the pressure to beget, a son esepcially, 
is far more intense m India The 
answer, however, is not the enorm¬ 
ously expensive and technologically 
complex IVF^process - not at least for 
the average Indian (Cheaper methods 
of gender rigging are being developed 
But these are for use in screening 
individuals who may inherit diseases 
earned by a sex chromosome They 
could be used for reasons social and 
economic In an editorial commenting 
on a document. Human Procreation, 
by a committee under Dr G R 
Dunstan, Nature asks “Wlty draw the 
line al gender-rigging 7 A farming 
familv of a dozen daughters and no 
sons m.iv be as seriously handicapped 
as one that is infertile So why not 
acknowledge that physicians should 
be encouraged to offer even such a 
service if there are strong grounds for 
belieuing that the results utoula be 
sociallv beneficial ” (italics added) 

We in India should be on guard to 
see that, Indian women are not miide 
to bear children conceived abroad 
because of the proposed ban on 
sur rogate rnot her bund A few ye.irs ago 
the proper place for such an idea 
would have been dystopian fiction 
Not anymore It only shows how far 
afield the horse has gone Our 
Victorian society has a lot of chasing 
ahead q 
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COMPUTERLAND 



OR centuries the world thought 
that the Sun went round the 
Earth, till Copernicus showed 
that it was really the other way 
around Computer science too has 
witnesed a similar reversal of rules as 
regards programs and data 
So far, we have assumed a program 
to be a sequence of instructions each 
instruction is executed using the input 
data supplied After execution the 
output data is generated Indeed, thi* 
was the only way of looking at 
programs till th* sixties The Coper 
mean revolution of computer science 
occurred with this idea 

Imagine a vast repository of data in 
piles and piles Think of a program as a 
small buq hovering on it It settles on 
some partK ular data item, modifies it 
and takes off Instead of data flowing 
through nrtions and getting transfer 
med thereby, we can have actions 
pacing through data and modifying it 
The DATABASE THEORY is founded 
on this idea 

What are the implications of such a 
reversal? It forces us to think of data in 
the following terms 

*Data should he described in a 

* precise* manner and also 
grouped m a logically meaningful 
wav 

* All the properties satisfied by 
the data, that is, the r*-lotions 
true about the data, 10 be 
precisely specified 

*The assumptions made by the 
ptogram about the. nature and 
organisations of the data to be 
explicitly stated 

* We need, lastly, ways by which a 
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program can locate particular 
data items from the pile for 
modification or use 

Of course, these problems had 
always existed and scientists had 
offeied many solutions before 
databases were formulated The con 
ventional approach was to design file 
management systems 

File systems 

Earlier (Science 7oday, April 1984), 
we had studied elementary notions 
about files A file contains records 
which have fields , each field being one 
item of data Let us take an example 
and explain some terminology 

Fig 1 shows entries, which are 
intended to be the arnval and 
departure timings of various trams at a 
partu ular station The first entiy Says 
that the .Jammu Tawi Express arrives 
at Surat at 00 05 hours and leaves at 
00 15 hours The second indicates that 
Flying Rani I is a tiain which staits 
from Surat* at 05 40 houi s, while the 
third shows that Surat is the terminus 
for Flying Rani 2. 

These entries are called in stance s of 
a record type 3 , a record type simply 
names the at tributes and the instances 
are the values In Fig 2, we can see 
lhat the file type STATION has three 
possible record'types Sura! is an 
instance of STATION, while TRAIN 
NAME is the type, of which Flying Ram 
1 is an instanc* 

We can think of othei instances of 
STATION, like Pune, Bombay etc, 
and have various files for various 
stations All these files together form a 
file system, which contains data about 


passenger train traffic in the whole of 
Western India 

Well, what is the idea of having such 
a system? What do we do with all this 
data? 

The answer lies in the application 
for which the data is used In other 
words, we can answer queries about 
the data in the system For example, 
for the query “What are all the trains 
that have Surat as arrival terminus?” 
the answer is obtained as follows 
"find the instance of STAIION _ 
Surat, for each instance of record-type 
ARRIVAL TERMINUS do print 
TRAIN NAME” 

We have just written the application 
program for the query above, m 
reality, the program would be written 
in some programming language 

Suppose we have another query 
“Give the complete sc hedule of Flying 
Rani 1” 

Now we have to look at all 
STATION instances and extract any 
entries we may have for Flying Ram 1 
That’s not enough, we have to order 
these results chronologically before 
presenting them as the schedule In 
effect, we create another file with 
types as given in Fig 3 Any instance of 
such a file will have 

*the first entry of type 
DEPARTURE TERMINUS 
*lhe last entry of type ARRIVAL- 
TERMINUS 

* intermediate entries, if any, of 
type PASSING 

We would also like to ensure that 
*in any instance of PASSING, 
the departure time is always 
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Fig. 1 Train timings for Surat 


qreater than or equal to the 
arrival time 

Thus, we have described the data, 
specified relations between them and 
stated some assumptions about pos 
sible entries We have also assumed 
ways of locating instances and retrie¬ 
ving them 

In the discussion above, we assumed 
the existence of STATION instances 
and computed the TRAIN instances 
depicted in Fig 3 It is possible that we 
may store instances of both file types 
That is, for each station we store 
information about passing, arriving 
and .departing trains and also for each 
train, we have a file giving its route and 
timings through various stations In 
this case, we should ensure that 

*for the same instance of TRAIN 
and that of STATION, the 
departure times are identical in 
both files, similarly also for 
arrival times 

Thus, when we have redundant 
information (that is, the same data in 
many places), consistency or integrity 
constraints are very important # 

So far, we have only thought of data 
‘lying around in piles’ In the case of 
TRAIN, we wanted the instances to be 
ordered by time In gene»al, data can 
be niganized m many ways This is to 
facilitate speedy access to data, and 
any particular organisation is chosen 
so that specific queries can be 
answered fast For example, in the file 
STATION, we can store the data 
■ ordered by TRAIN-NAME This would 
help to obtain a fast answer to a query 
like 

"What time does Flying Ram 2 


arrive at Surat?" Special techniques 
like dictionary search (the way you 
search for a word in a dictionary) can 
be used to answer this query fast 
However, for a query like, 

"Which trams pass through Surat 
between 15 00 hours and 16 00 hours?" 
we would like to store the data 
arranged by time The point to be 
understood is this 

When the program uses the fact 
that data is organised in a particular 
way, it is possible to have better 
performance 

Another example where different 
organisations of the same data helps 


There has been a 
Copernican revolution in 
computer science as 
regards programs and 
data 


search tan be found in the* way we 
locate information in books In a hook, 
the table of contents is com eptually 
ordered, so we consult it when we 
know somethinq about what we are 
looking for, but not the preuse term 
On the contrary, the index at the end 
of the book is ordeied alphabetically. 
so we use it when we know the term, 
but want to find v>ut more about it 
This is not always satisfactory If, for 
some reason, we decide to rearrange 
the data, all the programs which work 
on that data would have to be 
rewritten This characteristic is called 


data dependent y One solution is to 
introduce further redundancy we can 
have many copies of the same file, 
each one having data arranged in a * 
different way corresponding to a 
program answering a query In our 
example, we would have two STA FION 
fields, one arranged by STATION 
NAMF and another by time 

Redundancy leads to problems for 
two reasons 

As the ntiinber of fields increases, 
the number of ways of arranging 
the data vastly increases and for 
large amounts of data, this would 
require huge amounts of data 
storage area 

The more serious problem is to 
ensure integrity All the files 
should have identical information 
So far we talked only about data 
retrieval and this problem never 
arose 

The complications arise when we 
tonsidet programs which modify the 
data 

To consider this in detail, let us ex¬ 
pand our example In big 4. we intro 
duce an additional file, whit h contains 
information about the availability 

of seats m trains We have greatly 

simplified the situation, as an exercise, 
the reader can try more realistic ways 
of describing the SEATS file including 
details like berths, corner seats, 

first'second class, 2-Tier 3 Tier etc 
Also, our representation is grossly 
inefficient Tram names, coach 

numbers etc, are extensively duplica 
ted We will refine this definition later 
on 
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used to mark the dots either horizontally, 
vertically or diagonally to make the figures 
perfect Perfect drawings in chalk have an 
added beauty when colours are filled For 
free-hand rangoli, an axis of symmetry 
must be taken 

The selection of colours is very 
important in rangoli Either allied colours 
or contrast colours must be used Use of 
too much of dark, dull colours like grey, 
blue or green is depressive A cheerful 
atmosphere should be created by the use 
of bright colours such as red, yellow or 
orange Conversely, dark and deep 
colours like grey, black and blue give depth 
and if used sparingly give a three- 
dimensional effect The spreading of , 
colours can be even if dusted through a 
metal tea strainer This gives a thin layer 
and imparts the effect of a painting, 
particularly when one is doing a landscape 

Simple aids are often used to make 
extremely symmetrical and beautiful 
rang oh Traditionally, Maharashtrians and 
Parsis have always used metallic box like 
contameis (sufhiyo), then bases pierced 
with holes arranged in different designs to 
decorate their portals Ha id paper designs 
are also at times used for rangoli 
Tamilians use long, narrow wooden 
cylinders studded with holes in varied 
patterns These containers are filled with 
white powder and then pressed hard on 
the floor surface to achieve a design 
Colours aie filled later on, either with hand 
or with small, metallic boxes with holes 
These aids ensuie fast reproducibility and 
perfect symmetry of designs 

Most of these colours are made from 
dyes and chemicals Some of them are 
organic dyes which are harmless But 
those made from oxides, sue h as red oxide 
of mercury and lead oxide, are not 
desirable Constant use and inhalation of 
these colour dusts may prove harmful to 
the lungs There may not be any health 
hazard when the use is limited But even 
Then it is better to use organic dyes and 


prepare the colours at home. This is safe as 
well as economical The colours can be 
filled in according to the predetermined 
pattern One must draw the design on 
paper well in advance, colour it with felt 
pens and after ascertaining the best effect 
make the colours accordingly 
Rangoli has no written rules and the 
technique has been handed down through 
generations It is a traditional folk art and it 
is very hard to trace its origin Perhaps it all 
started when a sense of beauty evolved in 
the human rnind It must have been the 
cave women who first used this method to 
decorate their grottos Some of the cave 
paintings have sketches and designs which 
could be termed some form of rangoli 
Act ording to B P Bayari. an authority on 
rangoli who has published a series of 
books to popularise this art, Sanskrit 
works like Tilakamban and Kadamban 
have vivid descriptions of rangoli and the 
Ramayana also refers to this art in various 
contexts For instance, while describing 
the cities, these works refer to the 
elaborate rangoli designs drawn by the 
citizens In Jam literature, the episode 
selection of the Prathamunuyoga make a 
mention of this art Bayan says that the 
epics of Jains also refer to this skill 
With passage of time rangoli as an art 
has undergone several changes People 
have started using new media such as 
grains, flowers, fruits and even vegetables 
to match different occasions Etching in 
rangoli is again a new technique. It involves 
spreading of dry powder evenly and 
etching out patterns on it with the head of a 
matchstick However, in this jet age and 
with the advent of plastic ready-made 
stickers, this a is fast dying 
Just as music and dance have taken 
varied forms in different parts of India, 
rangoli too has manifested itself in various 
forms in keeping with the environment, 
social milieu and cultural ethos of the 
particular part of the country While in 
western India it takes an extremely 


colourful form, with special emphasis on 
geometrical designs, in Bengal, where it is 
known as aipana it is drawn with wet, 
white liquid which is soaked rice ground 
finely. In the southern states, rangofr made 
with dry white powder is found in nearly 
every home Colour is rarely used Kerala 
has special occasion in Onam when 
rangofi with colourful flowers is made. The 
art is very much alive in villages of the 
north India where walls, rather than floors 
are traditionally painted with different 
designs 

Different colours are made by mixing 
colourful dyes to the base of chalk, marble 
or rice powder There are three methods 
of making these colours at home, which 
are cheaper and brighter The first method 
is to mix dry lac colours with marble 
powder This is easy and has certain 
advantages—a number of shades of the 
same hue are obtained by mixing more 
colour or marble powder But the colour 
so made is not bright The second method 
js the best Here we mix organic dyes 
which are used to dye our clothes—not the 
permanent dyes but the 'kuccha 9 ones 
easily available in market This dye should 
be mixed in water and rubbed in 
thoroughly in dry rice powder till it is fully 
absorbed and then the material dried in the 
sun We can use old, broken rice for this 
The rice should be washed and dried and 
then ground Half a teaspoon of the dye 
mixed in a tablespoon of water will be 
sufficient for one kilo of rice powder There 
is, however, no hard and fast rule for this 
mixing—it depends on the shade one 
wants Besides being economical, this 
method gives the most brilliant colours, 
ranging from bright orange to the deepest 
purple and from turquoise blue to parrot 
green Two precautions. Never mix the 
dye and powder without wearing gloves, 
and do not store the mixed powder until it 
is bone dry The mixture should be filtered 
through a fine sieve to get a uniform 
texture Such texture is needed to draw 
thin lines or to spread evenly There should 
be no moisture in the mixture, and the 
material must be preserved in airtight 
containers. The third method involves 
mixing of sand with colour 1 kumkum 1 But 
this is good only in the case of dark 
colours Apart from these, turmeric 
powder (haldi), holi gulal and dried coffee 
powder taken out after use from the 
percolator or filter, can also be used. 

Rajalakshmi Bhupal 

Mrs Bhupal teaches rangpli at Delhi 
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HERE are sections of population 
that think dll that is old is qold and 
helieve that following age* old 
c iisfoms, in some wav. is good for 
t heir health and well being They are so firm 
in then belief that they will nevei give up 
the pid< tue*, even in the face of most 
.icl> etsec one lit ions They «ue thus l redited 
with being responsible for preserving the 
i ulture and tradition in a sen lety 

On the ulhei extreme is the group of 
m leirjf'- minded young men They 
• nmidei everything old and traditional as 
being worth only lor the dustbins of 
hisiniv; I hey rno< k at the protagonists of 
tradition as old fashioned “sticks in the 
mud” whi* lire slaves of orthodoxy 
They believe that the age old c ustoms are 
meaningless and pin then faith solely in 
modern methods of medicine for full vigour 
of then health 

Where does ihe tmlh lie 9 Many 
traditional met herds have been formed nu» 
of personal expenencc- that has prr.vcd 
beneficial to the body and mind over the 
centuries, wheieas modern medicine is 
based on the experimental method 
experiment, observation and deduction 
Yet very ruiely have the mooem method > 
of research been used to verify the claims 
nf the ancient traditions 

However, now and then a research 
worker observes, either independently or 
in the course of his main enquiry, an effec f 
of great physiological importance produced 
hy prac tice of an age old custom The 
observation that pulling or twisting the 
pinna nl the external ear induces the 


urinary reflex in c hildren, may be quoted 
as an example to prove the point 

The sacred thread and urination 

It is an age old custom arming a c lass nf 
Hindus to weai a sacred thread over the 
shoulder and to wind it around the pinna of 
•he ear poor to sitting for urination Di 
Saksena of the Middlesex Hospital m 
England, revealed at the International 
Conference o! PediutiK ian*- held m New 
Delhi in Ovtobci 1977 that squeezing the 
external cmf m c hilili emnduces the urmary 
reflex through stimulation of the tenth 
« ramal neive He surprised the audience 
by tinther remarking that he* c one eived the 
idea of this teMex horn an aqe old prac lie e 
followed by cerlain people m India, of 
squeezing I lie external (Mr with the- sai ted 
thread .it the time nf urination It is 
interesting to point our that < hildren 
invariably wet then c Imhc’* when their 
teacher punehe k them by pulling Their 
ears 

Cow dung and vitamin B-12 

Smearing floors anc^ walls of than hed 
hiPs with a paste made out of cow dung is 
another well known am lent Indian custom 
When the paste dries up. the surface 
becomes hard, uniformly even and 
presents a clean appearanc e Many people 
consider this practice to he unhygienic and 
aesthetically bad, as n involves direct 
handling of animal excreta 

However, there is a medical cate h to this 
practice It is now fully established that the 
all-imporiant vatimin B 12 is synthesised in 


the intestines and is excreted in the faeces 
Fresh cow dung contains large amounts of 
this vitamin Vitamin B 12 is essential for 
maintaining normal health and a small 
quality is required to be taken each day 
Deficiency of this vitamin produces 
pernicious type of anaemia It is interesting 
to not? that in Ayurvedic medicine a small 
quantity of fresh < ow dung is prescribed to 
be taken in a pill form coated with jaggery 
for this disease 

It is obvious that folks who smear their 
house floors and walls with cow dung 
carry microscopic quantities of it on their 
hands and in nail beds It is likely that they 
swallow this matter and unknowingly get 
small doses of vitamin B 12. which is so 
essential for maintaining normal health 

The stigma attached to the practice of 
smearing houses with cow dung is 
Insinq ground More and more use i r 
being made of I he animal waste tor bio gas 
production Some people consider freshly 
voided urine as ‘steril**’ and use it for auto 
therapy .Joseph Needham in the Cam 
bridge History of Science in China reveals 
how the Chinese anticipated rhe modern 
discovery of valuable biologically useful 
compounds by t/iis method 

It may he pointed out here that m young 
children, however much care you may 
lake hy way of using self absorbing pads 
or I>y othei means the contact of then 
faeces with their own skin cannot be 
avoided Some immunologists consider 
this (cintact essential for the good health of 
the baby as, they say, it imparts a mini 
immunity to the body against its own 
matter 

Headgear and sun-stroke 

India is a tropic al c ountiy The >umshot 
and bright in summer. Sunstrokes are 
sure to occur if piopcr t .ire is not taken hy 
individuals The most effei five single 
protective* measure against sun strokes is 
to cover the head and the spine and avoid 
direc t exposure to sunlight 

It is again an age old tradition, as it the 
ancestors had full knowledge of the 
important piotec live measure against sun 
strokes, to wear some sort of a head gear 
while going out in the open or while 
working in the field Often an end of the 
head gear is pulled out over the back and 
the spinal column is thus covered Old 
traditions ate dying down in cities but 
persist in tural areas Wearing traditional 
head-gear is still proudly practised by the 
villagers, without knowing how immensely 
useful it is for them in their open air life 
Continued on page 63 
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HE lotus post 1 or Pudmasana 
adopted by lndicin yoqis and seers 
hkt the Buddha, is one of the most 
widely known postures on earth 
Now Pedmasuna has been performed in 
outei space, thanks to Rakesh Sharrna, 
India’s fitst astronaut Durmq the joint 
Soviet Indian pace mission aboard Soyuz 

7 1 11, the 34 year uld, Indi.in An fori e pilot 
turned astronaut Sharrna studied the 
possibility and effectiveness of the yogic 
exert ises to prevent adverse effects 
Wlien the Indian cosmonaut performed 
these exeruses other crew members 
studied the activity of his body mustles 
and analysed the bio methanital regimes 
of the wtirk of various groups nf must les, 
the « ooidmation abilities of the tot''motor 
system nnrt the etfect of fligh* factors on 
these abilities The joint Soviet-Indian 
space mission earned out a lot of medic al 
experiments 

Redistribution of blood in the organism, 
the ini reased drainage of sodium, pot as 
sium and calcium salts from the body, 
weight loss, the shnnkage of muscles and 
the retarded reproduction of erythrocytes 
are all consequences of the adverse effect 
^ of zero gravity on man's organism, 


reducing its ‘inbuilt safety" Scientific sub 
stanliation r»f the methods of preventing 
these effects requires a thorough and clear 
understanding of the processes of cm mg 
in the course of the adaptation nf the 
system to the environment without gravi 
tat ion 

Scouts of zero gravity 

Medical and biological investigations 
featured in the programmer of the flight nl 
most Vnstnk, Vnshhod and Soyuz ships 
Soviet sc lenc e has quite a number of jho 
neenng at hietements m this field I et us 
rc< all how the duration of man’s stay on 
Ixjard the Soviet orbiting stations grew %. 
140, 17S, 185 and 211 Hays Nevertheless 
the principal limitation Jor nu teasing the 
stay of cosmonauts in orbit is still assoc i 
ated not with tec linn al fa> ilities but with 
the ability of man’s organism to adapt first 
to weightlessness and then to the return to 
earth 

As many as 138 people of nur planet 
have been to spac e so tar The aggregate 
time spent by cosmonauts in zero gravity 
adds up to aUrut ten years This is an 
impressive figure Much experience has 
been accumulated in the process and yet 
weightlessness remains a mystery in many 


respects Theie aie still many "blank 
spots" and pending questions whose 
solution requires major efforts, new 
extensive statistical data, the develop 
merit of new methods and techniques to 
combat the negative impact of flight 
factors and tlu* continuous penetration 
into the sei'iets of zero giavity’s effects 
The Soviet Indian crew have taken a new 
niaioi step in this direction The principal 
objective of the crew’s programme of 
medical and biologic.al investigations was 
to study the performance of the cardio 
vascular system in the penod of what is 
desenhed as acute adaptation to weight 
lessness (the first seven days of the flight) 

It is exactly during this period that vesti 
bular disturbanc es and upsets m the c ircu 
lation system reduce the c apauty to work 
because the-* increased inflow of blood to 
the head and chest aiea takes place with 
particular intensity 

Special equipment 

It should be noted that the Sulvut 1 
station can U 1 compared to both a 
dodot's chamber and a medical lahora 
tory It ha» wide ranging special equip 
ments for registering the functions of 
various oiqans, instruments and monitors 
for the detailed study of the performance 
of the c ardiovasc ular system and applian 
evs for investigating the vestibular system 
Many of the instruments designed by 
Indian experts were quite important for 
the ultimate succ ess of the programme 
Now, what particular medic aland bmlo 
gical investigations were 5 included in the 
programme of this mission'-* First of all, if is 
the vector experiment to study the bin- 
elet trie ac tivity and the phase structure of 
ihe c aidiac < y< le and the volumes of blood 
i in ulation in the flight conditions with the 
use of the methods of elec I roc aidiogiaphy 
iiid kinetorardiography 
I lec truc ardiography provides data on 
sue h < aidiac functions as automatism, ex 
i .lability t undue tivity, Ihe blond supply 
c undihons in the' « urdiac musi le and its 
metabolism Kineto c ardiography is the 
registration of local lowfiequency vihta 
tie ms in the Tib c ago < a used by the merha 
meal activity of the heart It helps obtain 
additional information about the phase 
structure of the cardiac cycle and about 
changes m the blood supply of the ventri 
cles at various periods of cardiac activity, 
as well as evaluate in c loser detail the tom 
pensatory and adaptive rear turns of the 
circulation system 

Mechanics of zero gravity adaptation 
On the whole, the analysis of the dyna 
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mics of the heart’s bioelectric activity at 
various stages of the space flight does not 
only help to promptly evaluate the func¬ 
tions of the cardiac muscle but also pro¬ 
vides data for the comprehensive appraisal 
of the effect of flight factors on the cosmo¬ 
naut's organism This allows experts to 
understand the the principal mechanics of 
man's adaptation to weightlessness. The 
appraisal and forecasting of the condition 
of the cardiovascular system in spaceflight 
conditions are also associated with the 
study of the force of cardiac contractions 
and of coordination in the work of the right 
and left sections of the heart. One of the 
methods applicable for this task is ballisto¬ 
cardiography the registration of the 
body's micromovements related to cardiac 
activity. A special sensor called piezoacce- 
lerometer is used for this purpose It is 
consecutively fixed in all the three planes 
in vanous parts of the body. The experi¬ 
ment is called baNisto 3 It yields data on 
the magnitude and spatial distribution of 
the energy of cardiac contractions and on 
the effect of the space-flight conditions on 
this distribution. 

Opros experiment 
The objective of the Opros (question¬ 
naire) experiment was to evaluate the 
effect of vanous stages of the flight on the 
psychological condition of the crew 
members This condition is analysed by 
using a special medico-psychological ques¬ 
tionnaire worked out by the Soviet and 
Polish experts and complemented by 
Indian specialists The questionnaire for¬ 
mulates five positions each of which has a 
corresponding mark on a five-point scale 
The cosmonaut chooses himself the mark 
which best suits his condition at the 
moment of the test His graded self- 
analysis is used to study the characteristics 
of movements in zero gravity, the peculia¬ 
rities in the performance cf familiar opera 
tions and in the formation of new working 
knacks, the specific features about the 
appetite and sleep in space, the character 
of interaction between the crew members, 
the peculiarities of their communication 
and so on 

The Optokmex experiment provides 
data on the condition of the locomotor 
function and on the peculiarities of vesti¬ 
bular-visual interaction in space-flight 
conditions. The results of these investi 
gations are very important for analysing 
the probable causes of the "locomotor 
disease" in space, for working out proper 
preventive measures and for issuing 
recommendations on the professional 



activity of cosmonauts in the course of 
visual observations 
Anketa experiment 
The Anketa (questionnaire 2) experi¬ 
ment was meant to study vestibular distur¬ 
bances in flight and in the period of readap 
tation It is also used to find out the relation¬ 
ship between vestibular disturbances and 
the information obtained from the patient 
and others regarding his biomedical 
history (Anamnesis) It is a special list of 
questions, which the cosmonauts answer 
before, dunng and after the flight These 
specific question^help the crew members 
concentrate their attention on the 
dynamics of then sensations associated 
with the progress of the locomotor disease 
and figure out the relationship between 
their development and specific flight 
conditions and the nature of their activities 
The resultant data may be used to improve 
the screening and training of cosmonauts 
and to develop effective preventive means 
and measures against the locomotor 
disease 


The results of all these investigations will 
help objectively evaluate the effect of 
spaceflight conditions on the functional 
state of the muscle system and of the loco 
motor mechanisms For the first time 
experts will obtain quantitative data on the 
performance of vanous groups of muscles 
in space in doing yoga exercises 
How can these medical experiments in 
space benefit us, people on the earth, who 
are not planning to go into space? Here is 
just one example At least ten instruments 
specially designed for the flights of cosmo¬ 
nauts from the socialist countries under 
the Intercosmos programme have found 
application in general medicine, in diagnos¬ 
ing cardiovascular diseases, evaluating 
people's capacity to work and in clinical 
investigations 

Yuri Gordeyev 

Yuri Gordeyev is a Russian science journalist 
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Other customs 

There are many other customs which have not been probed by 
the scientists. Investigations of these customs, if properly carried 
out, hold promise of a rich dividend and may contribute 
substantially towards-advancement of scientific knowledge 
Seeping always with legs pointing towards the North is an 
interesting example. It is widely practised but no one knows why 
The mythological interpretation involves the direction ot the 
4^me of Yama the Lord of Death However interpretation of this 
k r./actice, with a little stretch of imagination in the field of physics, 
is exciting 

The human body contains iron and if all of it is collected in one 
place, it could be wrought into two large nails It is a known fact 
that, if an iron rod or a nail is hung North-South in the 
geomagnetic field for a long time, it automatically attains 
magnetic properties The question now arises, whether the 
promoters of the custom of sleeping with legs pointed towards 
the North, had the aim of developing a magnetic field for the 
human body? Study of the effects of a magnetically charged 
body,, however, fall in the field of what is now called 
magnetobiology. 

Magnetobiology involves measurement of extremely weak 
magnetic fields produced by the human body The strength of 
these fields is in the range of micro gauss (a gauss is the unit of 
measuring magnetism) and an elaborate magnetically-shielded 
chamber that reduces interference from external radiating 
sources is required for their assessment. The National Magnet 
Laboratory of the Massachussetts Institute of Technology in the 
United States has developed such a room and also a 
sensitive detector Squid (super conducting quantum interference 
device) But* their work is still in infancy and nothing definite can 
be said about the biomagnetic field emanated by the human 
body 

Wearing a red mark, kumkum or tilak, on the forehead is yet 
another traditional Indian practice. It is now viewed as a cosmetic 
conceit The effects of this practice on the body and the mind are 
not known and need to be investigated However, the forehead is 
peculiar in many respects The skin over the forehead is very thin 
and lacks sympathetic type of nerve fibres The dilatation of 
blood vessels here is controlled solely by para-sympathetic 
nerves The dilatation of blood vessels of the substance of the 
brain is also under control of para-sympathetic nerves which 
have a common ongm along with nerves of the skin on the 
forehead It is likely that stimulation of one end of the nerve fibre 
on the forehead elicits a reaction of the other end suggests an 
indirect control of blood vessels inside ef the brain The forehead 
is also the seat of a 'third eye’ in some animals 

Fasting and dieting on certain days of the week, fortnightly or 
for a month in a year, is a tradition The good effects of such a 
custom in reducing overweight is unquestionable These 
practices have religious importance and have not been evaluated 
by modern scientific methods However, it looks certain that, as 
the years roll*by and the knowledge of science advances, the role 
of more and more age-old customs in promoting positive health 
and preventing disease will come to be recognised 

P. Shanker Rao 

Dr. Rao was formerly Professor of Physiology at Gandhi Medical 
College, Hyderabad He is a PhD from the University of London 
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P AMELA Fernandes was worried 
Her husband, General Vishwajit 
Fernandes, had still not returned 
from his morning walk Outside, 
in the verandah, Parikshit Bhasme had 
been waiting since an hour for him 
Although she had earlier made fun of her 
husband and his walk, Pamela was now 
worried enough to send a Gurkha orderly 
to look for the General But the guard 
watching the wasteland behind the 
bungalow shouted “Memsaab... General 
is coming...” 

mank God!” Pamela sighed. “He is 
safe ” 

At breakfast Fernandes was his usual 
self, full of bluff and bluster But Pamela 
could sense he was upset 
“You lost your way again, Darling?” 
“Oh, no.. Not at all,” the General 
smiled, “I hadn't lost it yesterday either, I 
am damn’d sure ” 

“I walked very carefully to the basin But 
it was simply not there, believe me Pamela, 
it's just gone up into thin air!" 

He paused, sipped tea from his mug and 
looked thoughtfully out of the window 
Pamela’s cigarette glowed Parikshit was 
11 quiet 

“I was very cautious today, noted every 
single feature of the jungle that I know 
There is something strange going on As I 
got deeper in the jungle, it grew thicker, as 
if the trees had moved closet There were 
some patches of grass But the plain was 
missing 1 In fact, at one point, the trees 
were so thick and close by that I could not 
get through, strange, Isn’t it 9 " 

Pamela looked concerned “Vish, are 
you sure 9 ” 

“Nonsense, Darling, I am quite in full 
command of my mind and body " 

“Then. how what could have 
happened 9 ” Pamela crushed the cigarette 
in the ash tray, held one hand over her 
throat to control herself and touched 
Fernandes’ hand with the other 
“Listen Vish, let’s, inform the area 
army commander here, please get him Jo 
send a squad of soldiers and find out ” 
General Fernandes gave a loud laugh 
"What's the use Nobody knows about this 
ground They will laugh at me .Oh, 1 
forgot to mention one more thirg, my boy 
As I approached what could have been the 
edge of the grassland. I felt a strange 
fragrance, very faint, but so marvellous 
and heady.. .out of the world As if it 
was coming from some heavenly presence 
there ” 

Pamela crossed herself 

“Well, Parikshit, you are quiet today,” 


Parikshit was listening intently He 
leaned forward in the chair “Just a 
moment. General. Let me see if I have 
understood you correctly,” he said “As 
you began going deeper in the forest, it 
became thicket, as if the trees had moved 
closer Right 9 ” 

“Right ” 

“Good It became progressively thicker 
as you went along, correct 9 But there were 
some patches of grass perhaps long 
curved patches and on the edges of those 
patches the trees had moved closer still, 
the trees you can recognise and these you 
had not seen. Right 9 
“Correct . .But.. .but .My God . 
How do you know? I have not told this 
about those patches being long and 
elongated and intermixing of the trees 
how . how in the name of . ” 

General Fernandes fell silent Pankshit 
relaxed in his chair 

“Well, General .. "he bagan quietly, 
“You know, I told you I am a mathe¬ 
matician I mean time and space are my 
special subjects .. Well, I have made 
certain calculations, and, tf, what I have 
deduced is correct then, well, what you are 
saying must be correct..." 

General Fernandes frowned, “What do 
you mean, boy, say it clearly ” 

“I mean, it is possible that the space 
itself a* the meadow may have vanished, 
become invisible .. 

“Nonsense Parikshit, you are a student 
of science How can you 
Pamela Fernandes was speechless She 
found het voice with great effort and said 
shakily . 

“What’s that, Parikshit. 9 Oh, 1 am so 

scared...” 

Parikshit lapsed into silence He stared 
at the empty plate before him Pamela lit 
another cigarette and puffed at it furiously 
Then Parikshit began hesitantly 
“General, I have been studying the 
relationship between time and three 
dimensional space and the fourth 
dimension I thought over your problem 
since yesterday and tried some new 
mathematical formulae I shall explain 
Parikshit pulled out a small thin coid 
from his pocket, stretched it, put it on the 
table and hegan “Now. Genetal, Pamela 
imagine a tiny, two dimensional insect 
walking over this cord I put a blot of ink in 
the middle of the rope Imagine, this blot is 
the insect's home Now, here, I make a 
loop, the home is in the loop Remember, 
the insect is two dimensional It has no 
concept of the third dimension Now I raise 
this loop up -in the third dimension The 


rest of the rope is on the table The poor 
two-dimensional creature will walk straight 
on the rope It is baffled It doesn’t find its 
home For the poor insect, the home has 
vanished, as if by magic ” 

General Fernandes looked on skepti 
cally Pamela stared wide-eyed and 
neglected her cigarette Parikshit pulled a 
rubber balloon from his pocket 

“Now let’s take a three dimensional 
example ” He blew into the balloon As it 
filled with air, he tied the balloon's mouth 
tightly He wet his thumb wit h ink and drew 
a dark circle with it on the inflated balloon. 
Parikshit twisted the painted circle care 
fully, drew it away and tied it with another 
thread Now the balloon had a swollen boil 
over itself 

“The dark circle here represents your 
grassland in the middle of the forest As in 
the case of the rope, I have made a loop 
here see “He said triumphantly 
“This is the distortion of spat e I am talking 
about' We have looped out your pasture 
Now imagine this loop .this boil is 
extended into the fourth dimension... 
what will hap[>en . 9 We poor three- 
dimensional creatures will not know where 
it has gone . We have no concept of the 
fourth dimension . For us, it has 
vanished. " t 

General Fernandes and Pamela stared 
at him with disbelief 

“Now look carefully All of the painted 
blot has noi gone over into the boil when 
we twisted the space Part of it has left 
elongated curved lines on the surface of 
the balloon I have not seen youi jungle and 
the grass basin. General But I think, if we 
look at it from sky. it should look like the 
curved line surface immediately below this 
boil like this.. ” Parikshit quickly 

drew a small figure on the paper 

“Impossible ” Pamela r aid in disbelief 
"Is it really possible 9 ” Fernandes 
asked diffidently 

“If your observation is authentic, 
General, then this is what must have 
happened I have been trying to prove this 
phenomenon mathematically I have 
worked out those formulae myself...A 
theoretical possibility You have 
provided the actual proof Now my 
request let's first 

“Wait Wait . Parikshit . .” 
C eneral Fernandes said excitedly. .. “My 
God. what you are saying if . if it 
is correct Its very important, m’y 

boy... very significant . . For science.. 
for this world why, even for military 
purposes.. Imagine, a thing becoming 
invisible, fantastic .I know people. 
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Pamela spread her hands indicating space and* said, 

“But...but...who has been twisting our space in the forest? 
Who...? 


We must inform somebody... the military 
.. the scientists_" 

“No sir,” Parikshit said ‘Let’s first see 
for ourselves 'fend confirm Can you 
arrange a small two seater plane to fly over 
the forest...?” 

“Why not” Fernandes replied with 
enthusiasm “I am an honorary member of 
the flying club nearby Matter of fact, I 
discovered this basin flying over this 
forest.” 

“Let’s go then...” 

“Good, come, my boy... ”, Fernandes 
rose from his chair and patted Parikshit on 
the back.. “You know Pamy, this boy is a 
genius. Where did you learn all this, 
Parikshit 9 Anyway, first let me ring up the 
flying club We shall have lunch and then 
we leave for the air strip.. 

“One moment,” Pamela said with some 
hesitation, “I have a question... Parikshit, 
you made the loop to that rope Then you 
yourself twisted that balloon,” Pamela 
spread both her hands indicating space 
and said, “But... but... who has been 
twisting our space here in the forest? 
Who...? 

Parikshit stared at his feet 

“I really don’t know 1 can only make 
some guesses Can it be some natural 
quirk of events Or, has somebody 
mastered the technique of distorting the 
space. 

Parikshit paused He had obviously 
something more to say. He looked out of 
the window into the blue sky for 
inspiration 

“Yes, it is possible Somebody may have 
mastered the technology ... someone here 
on this earth or may be it is some intelligent 
being from outside ” 

T he crew, the scientists, the robots and 
the laboratories aboard the spaceship 
were busy at their assigned tasks Deep 
probe teams had to be launched outside 
the invisibility field for seaVch and 
communication with intelligent beings on 
the host planet The planet had to be allow 
ed at least one revolution (for metaboliral 
adjustments) before any expeditions could 
be undertaken Meanwhile, outside the 
ship under the cloak of invisibility young 
Viplavans were playing High jumps, long 
jumps, running games to test responses 
of the body in the new physical 
environment 

Meanwhile, groups of scientists pored 
over the films and data supplied by the 
computers The most important topic 
being discussed at the main table con¬ 
cerned life-pattern on the host planet At 


this table sat biologists headed by 
Professor Shandilya, a renowned authonty 
on the subject Shandilya was the high 
priest of Viplava’s scientific community A 
large luminous forehead topped by a 
snow-white mane, a drooping white moust¬ 
ache, sparkling, penetrating eyes, a sharp 
elongated nose and a transluscent 
expression of universal piety and love 
which made any stranger bow and respect 
the man Hemaketu, as commander, had 
to be there though Kalpaksha was beside 
him 

Shandilya said, “Before going out we 
must review our data and observations 
Even within our dome and outside— they 
cannot see us from outside but we can see 
them—we have observed insects, qua¬ 
drupeds of various types, some of them 
akin to the species on Viplava We have 
seen birds too, flying around our dome 
But obviously, the animals we observed 
are not the ones we are looking for 1 guess, 
the intelligent being here, the one trying to 
master science and technology—as is 
evident from our observations, the 
satellites, you see—should be a biped, 
probably, a humanoid, may be different 
from us, but biped certainly...” 

“You seem to be pretty sure, Professor,” 
Dr Vidyasarang, the celebrated life- 
scientist, gently intervened In his own 
particular branch, Dr Vidyasarang was on 
par with Shandilya, although he 
could not evoke the awe and respect which 
Shandilya instantly drew among the 
Viplavans Perhaps Vidyasarang lacked 
that universal perspective and galactic 
understanding which made one truly 
great Viplavan society was devoid of 
class The hierarchical chain of command, 
so necessary for running an organised 
society, was notional—with each member 
having almost equal status And yet, as is 
wont in any society, personal rivalries and 
petty jealosies though in subtler degrees, 
were not unheard of 

“Well we agree that life forms evolve 
and advance and become more complex 
by a process of natural selection," 
Vidyasarang argued “But remember, 
nature has many*choices at each stage of 
selection How can we presume that life 
here evolved on the lines of Viplava The 
intelligent being here could be a quadruped, 
why, even an ociaped It could as well be a 
winged creature or an amphibian.. .why 
not 9 You see, three-fourths of this planet's 
surface is covered by water ” 

“Dr Vidyasarang's doubts are well- 
founded,” said Shandilya, “But we have 
gone over this innumerable times. Evolu¬ 


tion of life on a planet depends on the 
character of that planet, its environment, 
geography and countless other physical 
and chemical factors Only that kind of life 
evolves and sustains and progresses which 
can adopt to the environment. Nature is a 
rigid supervisor. Now we know that most 
factors of this planet are almost parallel to 
our Viplava and so it is safe to assume that 
advanced life forms here must also parallel 
ours Haven’t we found that the bacterial 
forms, the insects, the flying creatures^ind 
the quadrupeds here to be akin to species 
on our Viplava 9 ” 

Shandilya touched his white mane 
thoughfully and continued, “There is 
technology here, may be primitive 
Technology implies a developed brain 
And all of you know that the development 
of the brain is connected with multiplicity 
and complexity of activities Thus, an 
intelligent creature must have something 

like hands with which it can_” 

“Professor. .Prof Shandilya... wait 
.Look 1 ” Kalpaksha cried out ” “A living 
proof of your discourse 1 ” 

A hush fell on the lawn outside 
Everybody looked in a particular direction 
with awe 

The forest was so thick that it was 
difficult to see beyond a few feet All the 
eyes in the dome were fixed on a small 
opening between two ironwood trees A 
curious figure stood at the base of the 
trunk Two legs and two hands, stuck out 
of the queer clothes it wore And it held a 
strange object in one hand 
“Yes. .yes... By Galaxy 1 . It’s a 
biped, no doubtVidyasarang conceded 
magnanimously 

“Not merely a biped It’s a humanoid, a 
being almost like us... Ah ., wish we 
could communicate with our home planet 
...", Shandilya sighed 
The figure had a curious-looking face - 
eyes, nose, mouth, ears and an ugly colour 
to the skin But it was human, no doubt 
Why, one could even understand 
expressions on its face It showed utter 
confusion It was unable to find a way 
among trees and looked lost Suddenly it 
vanished and reappeared a few feel away 
It was thoughtful and observing the trees 
minutely 

“He is looking tor this place .. ” said a 
voice “Poor thing.. .it doesn’t know. .,” 
said another “But bok .Ah... it is 
coming...” a cry rose and all waited 
expectantly The figure came closer to the 
invisibility dome and it seemed determined 
to go ahead, perhaps in search of the lawn 
It is a spectacular site when a biped 
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crosses invisibility dome The crew bad 
observed the birds and some quadrupeds 
crossing it But it's different when a biped <s 
involved 

The figure nearly touched the dome 
Then it raised its foot to cross the dome 
and instantly it soared skywards It almost 
covered the entire dome when it put its 
foot across it, and landed half a kilometre 
away That was the magic of invisibility 
dome People clapped and laughed The 
creature was obviously baffled even more 
than before 

“These things are probably unaware of 
distortion of space”, Vidyasarang obseri/ed 
dryly 

“We cant be sure," mused Shandilya 
“This human does not appear to be a 
scientist or a mathematician He may be a 
primitive even here Have you noticed his 
head’ His brain is developed May be 
others of his species are aware of the 
concept ” 

“Good, we could observe the humanoid 
before we set out on deep-probe mission” 
said Hemaketu 

“The thing loitered around for a while, 
wandering and stumbling in bafflement, 
looking keenly m all directions and then 
vanished back into the forest The briefing 
session for probe missions was to begin 
soon 

“Dnyanamagna looked upset when he 
approached Hemaketu * 

“This thing...” he said cautiously, “call 
it man if you want I didn't like its coming 
here...” 

“Why’” 

“It seemed fairly intelligent We a rz 
occupying a big grass ground and it was 
obviously looking for it I am sure it'll 
bring its people here to investigate It won't 
keep quiet Let's get away and park our 
ship somewhere else, Commander.” 

. Hemaketu smiled tolerantly, “Don't 
worry Dnyanamagna. What can it do’ It 
can’t harm us, surely? We are comfortable 
here....” 


T HE deep probe squads gathered for a 
thorough briefing This was a historic 
occasion Many of those present had 
visited several galaxies and probed scores 
of planets But this planet was unique 
There were humanoids here, intelligent 
beings The probers could barely contain 
thar excitement at the prospect of getting 
into this brave new world 
Professor Shandilya pressed a button 
Three-dimensional pictures of the Earth 
flickered to life on a large screen behind 
him 

“Friends” Shandilya began in an expies- 
sionless voice. “We are launching a 
momentous probe We are on a planet, 
almost our twin About 1500 light years 
from home Its the third planet of star 
X319 in our own galaxy In Viplava's sky, 
you can see this star in the southern 
hemisphere We can’t see our Sun from 
here because we are in the northern 
hemisphere of this planet Probers feeling 
homesick may look for a Swastika-shaped 
constellation during their southern forays 
The lowermost star in the Swastika is our 
Sun ” 

A mild ripple of laughter went through 
the audience This part was for the 
freshers, an overwhelming majority, who 
had come so far away from home for the 
first time Vipiava was a society linked with 
instant communication systems and to be 
so far away where you cannot commu 
mcate with your own people was rather 
likely to be disconcerting foi the new 
comers The veteransjaughed, naturally 
“Please don't laugh,” Shandilya 
continued “Let's reassure the younger 
ones Let not the burden of 1,500 light 
years weigh you down You know what 
micro travel and micro space means 
When we return back home, we shall have 
hardly spent a few days So, do not be 
afraid.” 

Sighs from freshers They all knew 
about micro-travel, about suspension of 
fluent time and space during that travel 


And yet that traumatic experience was 
upsetting Shandilya's soothing words 
calmed them 

Shandilya continued, “Our main aim is 
probing the civilisation of the intelligent 
beings The probe shall examine their 
sciences and technologies as well as their 
socio-cultural-polihcal milieu if we are 
satisfied we may even establish contact " 

During the bnefing, various images 
came onto the screen Scientists like 
Vidyasarang, Dnyanamagna, Spaceman 
like Hemaketu answered questions at the 
end of the briefing Shandilya said. 

“Never before has our civilisation come 
in contact with other human civilisation 
We have come here as friends We intend 
no harm to them We might learn 
something from them and if possible we 
might exchange our knowledge with 
them ” 

Hemaketu explained the basic security 
rules 

•No living thmq on this planet is to be 
harmed 

•Observe the reactions of the 
humans If they are panicky, sooth 
them or get away but don't cause 
alarm k 

•Use the force of invisibility most 
sparingly, as not to disturb local 
space on the planet 

• Use the language machine Try to 
understand if the human wants to 
communicate 


D nyanamagna looked worried when 
the panel of monitoring scientists 
entered the main control room 
“Hemaketu, I think we should get some 
additional data from outer space before we 
embark on the probe,” he said, “for 
safety's sake " 

“But we can't change our programme 
now,” Hemaketu said somewhat 
impatiently “Besides, we made enough 
observations before landing We have 
extensive films And what safety? We 
know, the planet is an ideal one Bacteria, 

atmosphere, oxygen.” 

“Not that,” Dnyanamagna was thought¬ 
ful “I mean that humans.. the satellites, 
their technology, they worry me some¬ 
how. " 

“What of that The creature seemed 
perfectly harmless ” 

“Well, they have satellites They might 
have flying machines like ours too. And 
when we go out, it could be dangerous " 
“Oh, please don’t worry,” Hemaketu 
smiled, “All our probers are well-briefed ” 
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“But if they cause some danger to 
us.., 9 " 

"I do not understand..." 

Dnyanamagna did not know how to 
explain. He said haltingly, “Well, I studied 
that human Studied his eyes and scanned 
his brain through remote sensors His 
brain has certain disturbing concepts 
difficult to comprehend For example, I 
thought if I confronted him at that 
moment, he might have panicked and in 
panic might have used that thing in his 
hand to do harm..." 

“I still fail to understand..." 

“I think I can understand," Shandtlya was 
listening “You mean, Dnyanamagna, that 
this thing would react in a manner the 
primitive wild life forms on our plan et 
react, right?" 

"Right, it could kill It has violent 
inclinations.. 

“Impossible," Hemaketu’s eyes widened 
in disbelief "It is a human being, you 
see. ." 

"Yes... yes... But we are on a different 
planet It has a vastly different technology, 
a vastly different evolution, its reactions 
could be mu<;h more violent..." 

“Dnyanamagna has a point, Hemaketu," 
said Shandilya "I understand you find it 
difficult to associate this concept with a 
developed human But read history Pity, 
we stopped teaching our people the 
ancient history of Viplava But I remember 
faintly There were certain words, war.. 
genocide, murder We don't find them in 
our dictionaries I had to consult ancient 
dictionaries in the ari^ikm And By 
Galaxy their meamngi[jM1tf enrible Do you 
know what war meflfl4?>Two groups of 
humans attack eachf Other with intent to 
kill, kill with technological Inventions 

“By Universe! Unbelievable 1 ” 

"One more point of concern," 
Dnyanamagna said, "Our space probe 
reveals a proliferation of fissionary ptoces 
ses here They have nuclear energy 

“That’s fine," Hemaketu said, impatient 
to begin the mission "No need to worry " 

“But listen," Dnyanamaqna said 
stubbornly “Apparently they have not put 
this technology to any use Our space films 
do not reveal any significant technological 
advance associated with nuclear pnergy 
Then what are they doing with this 
energy 9 " 

“Wh.it, indeed 9 ’’ Shandilya’s face was 
also clouded with concern 

“I guess, for destruction ” 

"Impossible 1 " Hemaketu smiled confi 
dently "No intelligent being can be so 
stupid and senseless This goes against 



the very concept of progress, doesn't it? 1 
assure you Dnyanamagna, your guess is 
totally wrong Any way, we shall instruct 
our probers to observe radio silence till we 
recall them That will be a good enough 
safety measure Now come on... We 
must follow our schedule " 

The walls of the large circular control 
room were covered with scores of video 
scieens Each screen was assigned to the 
probing globes now ready on the lawns to 
go out into the world However, for the first 
100 matras they were now to observe 
complete radio silence Each screen was 
linked with a computer which filmed all the 
observations of the squads, sifted the data 
and began instant analysis and classifica¬ 
tion At the centre of the hall was a circular 
table behind which sat the senior scientists 
facing the walls Each of them had master 
screens to reproduce images on any of the 
screens on the walls at the press of a 
button 

Excitement filled the control room The 
spherical globes were being tested The 
Sun was about to set on the horizon The 
forest threw long shadows on the lawns 
All systems were ready to go 

Some commotion outside and a voice on 
the speaker said, "Hemaketu, please 
monitor the screen hundred ” It showed a 
view of the sky from the ship's dome 
Hemaketu pressed the button for 
screen hundred A strange object was 
flying directly above the spaceship It was 
apparently a man made machine making 
an ear-shattering noise It seemed so crude 
and queer that many Viplavans smiled 
"So, this is their 'flying machine' eh 9 ” a 
remark was heard amid the excitement 

A ll doubts General Fernandes had 
about the state of his body and mind 
were set at rest when his two-seater flew 
across the forest He was startled to find 
the forest below distorted exactly in the 
manner predicted by Parikshit this 


morning Beside him Parikshit was busy 
taking pictures with a camera... 

On landing they sent the film for 
processing and proceeded to Fernandes' 
bungalow by car. It was an hour’s drive and 
Fernandes was restless. 

"We must do something Oh God, 
Such a thing.. .can a thing vanish? Must 
do something " 

"Yes, we must" 

"But what? Look, Parikshit, I can ask the 
local commander to organise tank exer¬ 
cises and fire on that spot... Or, we shall 
inform the military intelligence, or, better 
still, the space research cent ... 

Parikshit looked at him in surprise 
“Don't do that" The General was 
surprised by the cool authority in the boy's 
voice 

"Look, I would go to the Prime Minister, 
you know...” 

"No " 

“But then, this thing this terrible 
happening How can you remain 
silent. . 9 " 

“Quiet, General I am working on the 
problem . " 

“Ha.. " General Fernandes hit the 

seat with a cle nched fist Parikshit said, 
“Look General. I am nearly certain that 
this space distortion is not a natural 
phenomenon It can't be. considering our 
orbital speed and the steady revolution 
round the Sun It seems to be the work of an 
alien power, some advanced technology 
Developed, may be by some intelligent 
extia terrestrials . do 1 sound mad . 9 " 

"Ha. " 

"But I cannot comprehend the techno¬ 
logy.” Parikshit continued “1 am sure, we 
can 'prove' such a distortion mat he 
matically I have a plan of action But let me 
think lirst " 

P AMELA was pacing back and forth in 
the verandah with the ever present 
cigarette in her lips when the car slid into 
the porch She did not utter a word. 
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They ate the lunch in complete silence 
Fernandes nibbled at the food. Pamela 
didn't touch it And Parikshit was lost in 
deep thought as he chewed mechani¬ 
cally. .. 

Barely an hour after, when the sun 
struck the honzon, a motor-cycle messen 
ger brought the prints of the photographs 
taken in the afternoon One picture 
exactly matched the figure drawn by 
Pankshit 

^Pamela was speechless She again made 
1 ' i sign of the Cross The glowing tip of the 
cigarette almost scorched her fingers 
when she hastily threw it into the ash tray 
Shaking with apprehension, she looked at 
the forest from the window The sky above 
was rapidly graying And then she gasped 
Her eyes dilated fearfully “Vish. 
Parikshit..." She gave a choking cry 
“Look. .Look... at that . there.. 

G ENERAL Fernandes’ two seater flew 
at close range above the invisibility 
dome. It was easy to observe the machine 
and focus on the figures in it The scientists 
looked at their screens with curiosity and 
admiration 

Dnyanamagna said, “Foe us your screens 
on the figures within One of them is the 
one we saw this morning ” 

The machine vanished after c lrcling over 
the dome for some time 
“Well, this fellow has some doubts 
Vidyasarang said 

“No use he can*t see us ’’ Hernaketu 
said 

“Did you observe the second figuie y ’ 
Dnyanamagna asked “l think be was more 
intelligent and developed Did I see 
ctimpiehension in his p\tes v ' 

“Impossible," Vidyusarung said, “Won’t 
believe this biped has a brain developed 
enough to understand concepts of fourth 
dimension and space distortion Ot we 
should have witnessed a parallel techno 
logy “ 

“Yes And his machine . It was so 
laughable. ." Hernaketu agreed -Our 
pnmitive ancestors had better technology ’’ 
“Please, don’t jump to hasty conclu 
sions." Dnyanamagna said "May be, thei e 
are siratas of developmental stages May 
be, some other humans here have better 
developed flying machines ” 

“Well.../ This has been an endless 
discussion,” Hernaketu said “Anyway, 
it doesn't affect our plans Let’s go All 
systems OK?..." 

The tests proceeded smoothly In barely 
two hours, the first globe lifted offthe lawn, 
broke the invisibility shield and flew swiftly 



on its course For the first hundred matras, 
it was not supposed to communicate with 
mother ship then, one after another, 
globes shot out of the dome in rapid 
succession, cruising on their different 
courses to probe the unknown world The 
globes' were transperent and difficult to 
locate in the evening sky But if one looked 
carefully, one could see the bubble like 
globes coming out of nowhere like hot 
shells from a gun They made no sound 
They were the fastest moving ohiects to be 
seen bv the Earthmen 

T HE western horizon hod darkened m 
India In Afnca and in West Asia the 
Sun was still high in the western sky It was 
mid-day in Europe and early morning in 
America The Western cities of America 
were still shrouded in pre dawn slumber It 
was night in Australia, China. Japan and 
Indo China Hie night was quite young hi 
eastern India 

The earthlings took some rime to 
understand what was happening Th« 
news spread quickly When movinq at iop 
speed, the transparent halls were almost 
invisible But at lower heights and at 
operational low speeds, they were quite 
visible, reflecting the sunlight, shining like 
soap bubbles, emitting many hues in the 
sky Often in the dark side of (he Earth, a 
globe would throw a powerful beam of light 
for close observation The figures in the 
inner ball looked like the pupils of an eye 
The globe would suddenly become sta 
tionery in the sky and in a twinkling of an 
eye, speed up in some other direction At 
some spots, they actually descended on 
the Earth 

A young astronomy student in Bangalore 
had trained his telescope at a constellation 
He wiped his eye and puf it again to the 


lens The thing had vanished He had 
seen a couple of transpaient halls moving 
with great speed After a few moments, he 
saw them again They vanished in a few 
Seconds Then again after a few minutes, a 
ball materialised It became larger as it 
neared Suddenly it changed direction and 
sped away He was convinced They were 
UFOs -Unidentified Flying Objects He 
rushed to a telephone 

The night Chief Sub at the Press Trust 
ot India News Desk was busy sitting 
through the flood of copy He took one 
glance at the story and spiked it muttering, 
“Shit We are not a yellow rag " 

Within ten minutes, another story came 
his first reaction was to spike it too But 
befote that, two more similar copies came 
from Jalandar and Cochin He read them 
carefully and asked a local reporter to 
investigate By that tune, the news agency 
office had begun receiving telephone calls. 
Hundreds of people in Bombay had sighted 
those mysterious globes One callei said 
he had seen a globe descending on the 
deserted corner of Shivaji Park beach 
There was no sound and he saw two 
human forms getting out of the transparent 
globe He didn't know what happened 
next He had bolted in fright 

The report ef was resourceful He 
contacted the local an force station 
commander 

The offic er said, “Look, we have also got 
reports of these sightings But Surprisingly, 
our radars Ho not show anything. I 
contacted Bangalore, Pune. Agra and they 
too are in a mess Off the record, we are on 
alert On* 1 of our Mai h II saw two of these 
mystries and he tried to chase them No 
Juc k They woi e ton fast Then he suddenly 
found that they were over his head and 
nhsptvmq him the damn thing .." 

“By this time, the Reuti i, A P . UPland 
AIT* had also begun reporting I he BBC 
made a scoop by showing a live 50 second 
sighting,, the American CBS followed in 
moments A bedlam followed in the world 
Many countries sent out their superfast 
planes to chase the objects for some time, 
the objects left no (race on any of the 
radars But soon after the BBC telecast, 
thousands of radar screens all over the 
world showed countless shining dots 
Confusion was worse confounded with 
panu All over the Earth, people came out 
on the streets to watch the skies with awe. 
An American TV commentator shouted 
fren/iedly. “Extra terrestrials are coming 
they are coming . Run for cover .., 
Run foi your life.. ” 

—To be concluded 
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COOLING BY THE SUN 


D.K. Dixit 

F all the uses of solar 
/ energy, refrigeration and 
■ t V air-conditioning seems to 
'’ v be the most tantalising. The 
use of solar energy for cooling 
purposes, whether to store food or for 
comfort, has a two fold attraction For 
one thing, the demand for cooling is 
generally the greatest at times of 
maximum solar intensity and for 
another, the cooling is far more 
important in hotter regions than in 
colder climes Active solar cooling is 
therefore of considerable current 
interest the world over 

In a tropical country like ours, the 
importance of refrigeration can hardly 
be overemphasised. Agricultural pro¬ 
ducts play a significant role in our 
economy Some of the produce could 
yield substantial foreign exchange, 
potatoes and onions, for instance 
Steps are being taken to increase the 
production and export of these 
commodities. However, between pro¬ 
duction and actual sales, about 30 per 
cent of the produce is spoilt in 
storage and transit This alarmingly 
high spoilage rate calls for closer 
attention to scientific methods of 
storage 

The most important method used 
for preventing spoilage is preservation 
in cold storages In 1947 there were only 
four cold storage units in the country 
while in 1972, there were 1390 This 
continual increase in storage capacity 
is still dwarfed by the growth in the 
production of cold storage items like 
vegetables, eggs, fish, dairy produce, 
etc In cold storages, temperatures 
ranging between -1 1° and 10°C are 
maintained, for freezer storage, 
temperatures below -1 1°C are re¬ 
quired Exposure of potatoes to 
temperatures above 21°C after harvest¬ 
ing causes a high spoilage rate It is 
necessary to store them in cold 
storages at 12°- IfPC and at 90 per cent 
relative humidity These conditions 
are adequate for short-duration stor¬ 
age Asthestorageperiodisincreased, 
lower temperatures are required, the 
ideal conditions for long-duration 
storage being 5°C and 90 per cent 
relative humidity But agricultural 



centres are usually far away from 
electrical power supply for running 
large refrigeration plants, and solar 
refrigeration provides an alternative. 

The most common types of refriger¬ 
ation systems in vogue today are the 
vapour compression system and the 
vapour absorption system. Both depe¬ 
nd on using a liquid refrigerant in 
which the pressure is decreased by 
passing the refrigerant through an 
expansion valve. At the lower pres¬ 
sure the saturation temperature is low 
and the latent heat required to 
evaporate the working fluid is taken 
from the space to be cooled 

Refngeration in conventional cold 
storages is usually accomplished by 
vapour compression machines Refri¬ 
geration by a mechanical vapour 
compression system is efficient but 
expensive. A relatively large amount 
of work is required because the 
vapour undergoes a large change in 
specific volume during compression 
The amount of work required can be 
reduced by reducing the volume to be 
compressed or pumped by some 
means One such effective alternative 
is the vapour absorption refrigeration 
system 

That absorption refrigeration machi¬ 
nes could be employed to produce 
cooling from solar energy has long 
been realised The earliest successful 
attempt was made by Mouchot in 


1878. Absorption refrigeration origi¬ 
nated in 1824 with Faraday who 
achieved cooling by vaporising 
ammonia. An absorption cooling 
system is compatible with the low- 
grade heat generated by present day 
flat-plate solar collectors (p. 19, 
Science Today, September 1984). 
Flat-plate collectors are normally* 
preferred because concentrating solar 
collectors are more expensive and 
complex. 

The basic vapour compression 
refrigeration system is shown schemati¬ 
cally in Fig. 1. Incidentally, in all 
refrigeration systems, a condenser, an 
evaporator and an expansion valve 
are common components. The funda¬ 
mental concepts of vapour compres¬ 
sion refrigeration cycle are as follows. 
If a liquid is introduced into a vessel at 
low pressure, the liquid will evaporate 
In the process, the latent heat of 
vaporisation will be extracted from or 
through the sides of the vessel. As the 
liquid evaporates, the pressure inside 
the vessel will increase until it reaches 
a maximum value called the saturation 
vapour pressure corresponding to the 
temperature No further evaporation 
is possible after that If now some 
vapour is removed from the container 
by means of a pump, the pressure will 
come down resulting in more evapora¬ 
tion of the liquid A suitable liquid is 
the refrigerant and a container or 


Fig. I The conventional vapour compression system 
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Fig. 2 The aqua-ammonia vapour absorption refrigeration system 



vessel where vaporisation and cooling 
take place is the evaporator. This 
system can be converted into a 
continuous cycle. To this end, the 
working fluid undergoes phase change 
from vapour to liquid in a condenser. 
The vapour pressure corresponding 
to the temperature of condensation 
necessarily be appreciably more 
than the evaporation pressure The 
increase in pressure and circulation of 
vapour is achieved in a compressor 
The high pressure liquid leaving the 
condenser passes through an expan¬ 
sion valve before being injected into 
the evaporator at low pressure The 
compressor is driven by an electric 
motor 

In a vapour absorption system, to 
render the cooling process continuous, 
it is essential to produce a means of 
removing the refrigerant vapour as 
fast as it forms In this case, the 
* evaporator is connected to another 
vessel containing a substance capable 
of absorbing the vapour Thus, if the 
refrigerant were water, a hygroscopic 
material like lithium bromide is used m 
the absorber The substance used to 
absorb the refrigerant is known as the 
absorbent or carrier The next stage m 
achieving a closed continuous cycle is 
the release of refrigerant at a conveni¬ 
ent pressure for its subsequent 
liquefaction or condensation in a 
condenser This is accomplished by 
pumping the solution to a high 
^pressure with a liquid pump The 
| f solution enters the generator, where 
| heat is added to the refrigerant 
absorbent combination, and the refri¬ 
gerant is dnven off from the solutiqn 
as a vapour The carrier (lithium 
bromide in a water-lithium bromide 
cycle) after releasing its vapour is 
returned to the absorber The refriger¬ 
ant vapour is thus compressed 
without the input of shaft work 
demanded by a vapour compression 
system 

The water-lithium bromide system 
suffers from two distinct disadvan¬ 
tages. at low temperatures and high 
concentrations of the absorbent (lithium 
bromide), the absorbent crystallises, 
and since water is the refrigerant, the 


evaporator cannot operate at temper¬ 
atures much below 4.4°C The usual 
lower limit of temperature is 2°C in 
such an absorption chiller 
The aqua-ammonia vapour absorp¬ 
tion refrigeration system (Fig. 2) es¬ 
sentially consists of a generator, 
condenser, evaporator, absorber, 
expansion valve, solution pump, liquid- 
liquid heat exchanger and pre cooler. 
In operation, a mixture of refrigerant. 
(ammonia) and absorbent (water) is 
heated in the generator to boil off the 
refrigerant. Water being volatile, some 
of the absorbent vapour will also go 
aloncpvith the refrigerant in the 
condenser and what will be in 
circulation in the refrigerant circuit 
through the evaporator and expan¬ 
sion valve is the aqua-solution rather 

About 30 per cent of 
the agricultural produce 
is spoilt in storage and 
transit, which could be 
avoided by cold storage 


than pure ammonia condensate To 
obviate such a possibility, a rectifica¬ 
tion column (analyser) is required tc> 
separate the water vapour leaving the 
generator as also to ensure that only 
pure refrigerant goes to the condenser 
The feed is generally at the centre of 
the column and a dephlegmator 
(reflux condenser) is fitted to provide 
the necessary liquid reflux above the 
feed plate The generator operates at 
a pressure high enough to enable 
condensation of ammonia vapours in 
the condenser. This condensate is 
expanded to a lower pressure through 
an expansion valve. Cooling effect is 
obtained in the evaporator as a result 
of evaporation of refrigerant at this 
low pressure. The resultant refrigerant 


vapour is then absorbed in the 
absorber into the weak solution 
returning from the generator. The 
solution now rich in refrigerant (strong 
solation) is pumped back to the 
generator to continue the cycle. The 
generator, absorber and the solution 
pump replace the compressor in the 
conventional vapour compression 
system A liquid-liquid heat exchanger 
interconnects the generator and the 
absorber and provides simultaneous 
heating of the strong solution and 
cooling of the weak solution, thereby 
reducing the amount of heat input to 
the generator and the amount of 
cooling required in the absorber. 
Similarly, a liquid-vapour heat ex¬ 
changer, usually called 'pre-cooler', is 
placed between the condenser and 
the evaporator to cool down the 
condensate with the refrigerant vap¬ 
our leaving the evaporator, thus 
improving the refrigerating effect 

A brief description of other systems 
too may not be out of place here. The 
vapour compression refrigeration 
system itself can be combined with a 
solar-driven Rankine power cycle 
(Fig 3) Solar energy can be used to 
evaporate freon or water in a boiler 
which supplies vapour to a turbine 
which in turn drives a compressor. 

In an open cycle absorption refrigera¬ 
tion system water is used as refrigerant 
from an external source and is evapo¬ 
rated under low pressure, producing 
the desired cooling The refrigerant 
vapour then passes into the absorber 
Regeneration of the weak absorbent is 
accomplished by losing the refrigerant, 
that is, water, to the atmosphere. The 
solution is heated and concentrated by 
water-evaporation by employing a flat 
plate solar collector A continuously 
operating vacuum pump keeps the pre¬ 
ssure low and deaerates the solution 
after beingexposed to the atmosphere 
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collector is merely a titled flat 
blackened surface over which the 
absorbent solution flows as a fluid film. 
The open cycle uses a simple collector 
and has an improved thermodynamic 
performance A combnation of water 
and lithium chloride has been tried by 
researchers in the USA. 

The intermittent vapour absorption 
cycle consists of two con¬ 
tainers—condenser/evaporator and 
the generator/absorber—connected 
by a tube The system operates in 
alternate modes. In the regeneration 
phase, the container with the strong 
solution acts as a generator, driving the 
refrigerant to the other container 
where it condenses and is stored This 
is followed by the refrigeration phase 
in which the condenser acts as an 
evaporator and the generator as an 
absorber. The refrigerant takes up 
load and the vapours are absorbed by 
the weak solution, increasing the 
concentration and completing the 
cycle. 

In the jet-pump system a conver¬ 
gent-divergent nozzle replaces 
the compressor. The primary fluid, 
which receives heat as input from the 
solar collectors, is expanded within 
the jet-pump theieby effecting com¬ 
pression of the refrigerant The 
desiccant systems use an evaporative 
cooler to produce refrigerated air 
Two systems, the ventilation mode 
and the recirculation mode, as also a 
modified system using an indirect 
evaporative cooler, are used 
Essentially air is circulated through 
a desiccant bed which absorbs water 
vapour in the air. releasing latent heat 
Desert air (comparatively hot dry air) 
leaves the desiccant bed and is cooled 
by passing it through an air-to-air heat 
exchanger and an evaporative cooler 
The operating temperature is in the 
neighbourhood of 65.5«C Desiccant 
cycles operate with COP (coefficient 
of performance) rangng from 0.3 to 
0.8 The COP decreases with increa¬ 
sing humidity (COP is defined as coo¬ 
ling load or heat transferred in the 
evaporator (refrigerating effect) divided 
by energy expended to effect this 
refrigeration or total heat supplied to 



Fla. 3 The Single-fluid Rankine^ycle solar-assisted refrigeration system 
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the system. However, in solar coding 
systems, especially where auxOiary or 
back-up energy is used, there is no 
unique definition of COP used by 
researchers in this area) 

Desiccant cooling systems are 
attracting increasing attention now¬ 
adays. Their main advantage is that 
only air and water are the working 
fluids. Readily available materials and 
simple reliable components are used 
The main constraints so far include 
their low efficiency, necessitating a 
large heat input to regenerate the 
desiccant, their typically huge size and 
large parasitic losses The solar 
collector cost component being domin 




be competitive only if the cdlector 
price is substantially reduced. 

Hybrid refrigeration/sorption solar 
cooling systems also need to be 
touched upon In such a system, the 
sensible load is taken care of by a 
refrigeration unit while the latent load 
is handled by a sorption dehumidifier 
A higher system COP with a low 
source temperature is possible with 
such systems 

For the purpose of comparison of 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
various systems, two important para¬ 
meters, the operating temperature and 
the COP, are good yard-sticks. Any 
improvement in the COP can also 
reduce the cost of the system 
considerably because of the decrea¬ 
sed collector area 

_ Space cooa.ig by natural methods is 
within the realm of possibilities The 
Sky-therm system,' as an alternative, 
non-mechanical, natural, nocturnal 
cooling-storage system, relies on night 
radiation and convection to cool the 
roof pool. As a rule of thumb, one ton 


of cooling is accomplished with a roof 
pool of about 1000 sq ft (93 square 
metre area). During summer, at 
night, the water in the pool or pond is 
cooled by radiation and evaporation, 
and during day, the insulations are 
moved over the roof ponds to prevent 
heating from above. In the ‘Rock-pile 
system’, developed in Australia, the 
night air cooled by evaporation is 
blown through a rock or pebble-bed 
which stores this ‘cold’ During day 
time the room’s air is cooled by, 
blowing it through this rockbed in the 
reverse direction 

The advantages of using a solar cold 
storage unit working on the aqua 
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manifold. For instance, the'energy 
supplied is essentially in the form of 
low grade energy, there is less wear 
and maintenance and the liquid carry¬ 
over from the evaporator causes no 
difficulties. The absorption system has 
some other advantages over its com¬ 
pression counterpart: there are no 
moving parts, save a small solution, 
Pump; more compact in larger capa-» 
cities; and there is less wastage of ref 
ngerant, unlike in the compression 
system, due to leakage through the 
shaft seal. 

Although a vapour absorptior 
system operating on a water-lithium 
bromide cycle gives better perfor¬ 
mance than an aqua-ammonia system, 
its use is limited to air -conditioning 
since water is the refrigerant The 
aqua-ammonia system can be used for 
both refrigeration and air-conditioning. 
This combination gives more cooling 
per unit weight of refrigerant. Both the 
high latent heat of ammonia and 
pressure- temperature- concertration 
relationships of ammonia-water com- 




Fig. 4 The 10-ton refrigeration solar cold storage unit (vapour absorption 
system) at Chani near Baroda . The structure in the middle is the storage unit . 
Just outside in front is the refrigeration system and in the foreground the flat- 
plate solar collectors. On cloudy or rainy days, a wood-fired boiler (foreground, 
right-hand corner) is used as an auxiliary heating system 




bination are responsible for this. The 
only demerits are the toxicity of 
ammonia and the high volatility of 
water (carrier) which necessitates the 
rectification. Power savings to the 
tune of 80 per cent of the power 0 
consumption in the compression ^ 
system with increased savings for | 
longer tonnages have been achieved ► 
-Jfth solar cold storages in India A i? 
sblar cold storage unit has been § 
developed (as a project sponsored by ° 
the Department of Science and 
Technology, the Government of India) 
at the Indian Institute of Technology, 
Bombay. It has a capacity to preserve 
two tons of produce (potatoes), the 
temperature and relative humidity 
being maintained at 5°C and 90 per 
cent, respectively. 

The unit consists of an array of flat- 
plate solar collectors with booster 
mirrors to yield hot water at 95°C, an 
insulated cold storage room and a 
refrigeration system of 0.5 ton capa¬ 
city, based on the well-known aqua- 
ammonia absorption refrigeration 
cycle An auxiliary electric water 
heating system is also provided to take 
care of cloudy days. For sensible 
thermal storage, a tank of 5000 litres 
capacity has also been built 

Jyoti Ltd, Baroda, has developed a 
compact one-ton solar-powered cold 
storage system based on aqua- 
ammonia vapour absorption refrigera¬ 
tion It is specially attractive for 
remote and rural applications with the 
heat input temperature being 90 1 — 
100°C supplied through hot water 
from flat-plate solar collectors. The 
power savings are almost fjQ per cent 
of the conventional vapour compres¬ 
sion systems. Cold storage temperat¬ 
ures of 0°— 10°C can be achieved with 
a high coefficient of performance. The 
unit is easy to maintain with provision 
for non-sunshine hours using energy 
storage on a novel product storage 
concept. A 10-ton solar cold storage 
plant, the biggest so far, developed by 
the firm, was recently commissioned at 
Chani near Baroda by the Gujarat 
Energy Devebpment Agency, and is 
used to preserve potatoes. Another 
30-ton solar cold storage is installed at 


Bamnauli in UP Of late, Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Ltd, Hyderabad, has also 
developed a one-ton aqua-ammonia 
vapour absorption refrigeration 
system. Advam-Oerlikon, Pune, has 
also joined the fray. 

Admittedly, the payback period of 
solar-powered cold storages is far too 
long to be cost-effective All solar 
systems, for that matter, are capital- 
intensive and usually more expensive 
in their initial costs compared to 
alternative conventional systems. For 
example, a 10-ton solar cold storage 
unit may cost around Rs 16 to 18 
lakhs. The determinant of solar 
cooling economics will be the cost of 
available alternatives. ‘Solarising’ cold 
storage holds great promise and 
potential for remote, rural communities 
in the foreseeable future The Depart¬ 
ment of Non-conventional Energy 
Sources (DNES), Government of 
India, can be expected to accord 
priority to solar cold storages with a 
view to making them commercially 
viable by encouraging sizeable research 
programmes 

Of course, no energy transition can 
unfold overnight. There are also 
substantial problems in having a system 
which is economically viable over a 
long term But given the enormous 
energy appetite and explosion of 
interest in the solar age the world over, 
we had better catch up with this 
welcome trend. Solar air-conditioning 
may be a luxury for a poor country like 


India To ensure thermal comfort, 
judicious use of courtyards, verandahs, 
climate-adapted architectural sun- 
control, shrubs and fountains and 
evaporative cooling should be 
resorted to before any mechanical air- 
conditioning, solar or otherwise, is 
contemplated. 

Solar refrigeration, on the other 
hand, has more direct and relevant 
application in villages and towns and 
isolated communities where cold 
storage facilities for stonng medicines 
in primary health centres, for storing 
fish in coastal regions, for preserving 
vegetables, fruits, milk, eggs etc, 
besides agricultural produce, are 
inadequate and mostly non-existent. 
Solar-augmented cold storage units 
working on the aqua-ammonia vapour 
absorption refrigeration system must 
be encouraged and developed in right 
earnest It is hoped that research and 
development would be continued in 
this vital field to make such systems 
more competitive and commercially 
attractive The success already achie¬ 
ved reinforces this optimism and ex¬ 
pectation 

Mr Dixit who is on the mechanical 
engineering faculty of the Msuesi/araya 
Regional College of Engineering, Nagpur , is 
currently working on a doctoral research 
programme an the simulation of the vapour 
absorption refrigeration system at the mechan 
cal engineering department , Indian Institute of 
Technology . Bombay Other tweas of his 
research interest are solar ponds and heat 
transfer augmentation techniques 
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The Answers 

(Continued from page 33) 



5# Herpetophobia— a* Fear of 
reptiles or lizards The word has its 
origin in the Creek word herpetos , 
meaning creeping or crawling things. 
This phobia can include all creeping 
creatures, including snakes, which 
otherwise alone induces fear in ophidio- 
phobics those who fear snakes 


6 . Autophobia:— a Fear of being 
done Also known as monophobia it is a 
fear of oneself or of being alone 


7* Musophobia— b: Fear of mice 
Fear of animals is one of the common 
types of phobias. Severe musophobics 
become paralysed with fear at the sight 
of a mouse, often scream in terror and 
on occasions some actually faint It is 
believed that musophobia and fear of 
other animals may have a symbolic 
meaning 


1 • Acrophobia:-- h. Fear of heights 
Many acrophobics find it difficult to 
climb a ladder or a staircase In some 
persons being only a few feet from the 
ground causes considerable panic while 
others can climb a ladder to a reason¬ 
able height but are terrified when they 
approach the cliff edge 


2. Belonophobia — a Fear of 
sharp objects Belnnophnbics have an 
abnormal feav of sharp instru 
ments, including knife, scissors, razors 
or shears It has its origin in the Greek 
word b clone, meaning a needle 


3* Agoraphobia— b Fear of 
open spaces The word is* derived from 
the Greek word agora, meaning 
market place or a place of assembly 
And as early as 1873, this phobia has 
been recorded by Dr C Westphal in 
the Journal of Mental Sciences, XIX 


strangers 


Xenophobia 


Fear of 



8 « Arachnophobia— c ■ Fear of 
spiders The word arachnida suggests a 
class of the Arthropoda comprising 
spiders, scorpions and mites It is an 
irrational fear towards spiders Arachno- 
phobics become anxious with a feeling 
of nausea when they see a spider 
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9* Nosophobia— a- Fear of illness 
or a disease Also known as patho 
phobia Some individuals develop ex¬ 
treme fear of specific illness or diseases, 
eg: cancer or syphilis, or become 
unusually concerned about their health 
Nosophobia, it is believed, may occur 
as part of a mental disorder, or an 
obsessional neurosis, or as a part of 
depressive illness 


XU* Ochlophobia—b Fear of crowds 
Ochlophobics shun crowds and crowd¬ 
ed environments 


Win a prize! 

D ue to unforeseen circumstances we 
are unable to announce the winners of 
the July quiz However, don't let that 
dishearten you We would like you to 
frighten u$ with as long a list of phobias as 
you can. The longest and the creepiest list 
wins a prize The last date is 1st December 
1984 
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Practical Television Circuits Vol 6 
Practical Television Circuits Vul 7 

K 

TELEVISION SERVICING (IftW) 

Solid Suie television I rouble Shuollll|, , 

Practical Trisvistou Troubleshooting 
Television Fault Finding 
Servicing Solid State Televisions 
tvfVffm trlRtv-tfie fitftfarr* (frdY) 

COLOUR TFJTVISION 

Inti oduction to Colour TV 1510 

Servicing Korean Colour T V. (Goldstar) 1210 

Servicing Korean Colour T \ (Samsung) I20U 

Servicing IT T Colour T V (German) 12 00 

Servicing Colour Televnion 7 30 

Antenna Handbook 1100 

Service Manual of Sony Cblour TV 2760(NEW) 1800 
fifdV WP gffffamv (ffcaft) 18 00 

VIDEO CASSETTE RECORDFRS 


R* 12 00 
each 

490 

3.00 

300 

•200 
1200 
1200 
12 00 

1200 
12 CO 
1200 

1300 
12 00 


i?on 

12.00 

1200 
16 00 
1600 
1'00 
1300 
I ? (Nil 

; i ini 
20 00 
20 (0 
1600 
|8 00 


Servicing Video Cassette Recorders 
Service Manual of NATIONAL VCR 
Model NV3Q0EN/340EM 
Model NV 7200 EN 
firftA 4trc f> nn e i a (fgnft) 

DATA BOOKS 

Practical Transistor Equivalents 
Practical Valve Equivalent A Data 
Practical Valve A rtansisior Dale (Pope) 
World Transistor Equivalents 
Microcomputer Data Handbook 
Towers' International Transistor Selector 
Towers' Inter Op-Amp Linear IC Selector 
Practical Semiconductor Data Manual Vol 
Practical Semiconductor Dgta Manual Vol 
Practical Semiconductor Data Manual Vol 
Practical Semicnaductor Data Manual Vol 


1800 


6000 


18 00 


450 
600 
800 
30 CO 
150 00 
7300 
7500 
' 9.00 
25 00 
20.20 
20 00 


B.P.B. PUBLICATIONS 


HOBBY ELECTRONICS 

PRICE 

Practical Transit or Novelties 

Ra. 730 

Simple Audio Projects 

4 So 

Practical SCR/TRIAC Projects 

300 

Eaay to Build EletSrouic Alarms 

4 50 

Using Field Effect Transistors 

600 

555 Timar Use and Applications 

430 

Practical Operational Amplifier Piojicta 

10 50 

Eicilmg Electronm Experiments 

4 50 

Fasonalmg IC Projeiu 

410 

121 Electronic Piojects 

6 ((1 

Practical Electronics Projects 

4 5(1 

Digital 1 C Learning by taperiinenu 

12 tm 

Electronic Musical Projects 

300 

Electronic Gadgets For You 

4.90 

Electronic Hobby Circuits 

430 

Integrated Circuits Application* 

24 00 

Build Your Own Transistor Rad o 

4 50 

Build Your Own Tost Instruments 

430 

ET1 Top Project* No 1 

1600 

ETI Top Projects No 2 

IftOO 

fcTI Top Projects No 3 

1600 

ETI Top Projects No 4 

16 00 

ETI Top Projects No 3 

1600 

ETI Top Projects No 6 

16A0 

ETI Top Projects No 7 

16 00 

E T 1 Circuits No 1 

160(1 

E T 1 Circuits No 2 

16 00 

Practical fclecirrmc Game* 

4 30 

Electronic Projects 1 ur the C ar 

430 

Practical Electronic Devices 

430 

An Introduction to Digital Electronics 

1600 

Electron ks Australia Projects A Occults 

1600 

Build Your Own Stereo Amplifiers 

730 

Build en 1C Radio 

430 

Build Your Own Intercoms 

430 

Practical Audio Visual Projects 

430 

Can A Repair of Electronic Flash <2un 

430 

Poster Supplies for all Oocasions 

10 30 


Using Function Generators and Phase Lock 
CMOS I Cs Learning by Einsrimr tfe 
Using Semi-Conductor Diodes 
Build Your Own Transformer* A Letts 

Build Your Own Digital Clocks Vol I 
Build Yuur Own Digital Clocks Vo . 2 
Hobby FletlronKi Projects Special 
Servicing Transistor Receivers 
Radio Data Charts 
Understanding and Using Multimeters 
41 Projects Using 1C /4I 
31 Projects Using CD 4011 
Build Your Own Disio Projects 
Practical timer Projects 
Simple i teutonic I«penmrru* 

Electronic Science L iprrimenis 
COMPUTER ROOKS 
The CP M Handhonk with MP/M ISYHI.X) 
MISfFII A6IF.OIIS 4 
Colour Code Disc 
Gramophone Speed Indicator 
NF.W ARRIVALS 

Popular Colour Television ( ircuitv Vul | 
Popular Colour Television Circuits V«»l II 
Popular V ( R f ircuits Vol I 
Popular VCR Circuits V..I 2 
Maintaining and Repairing VCR 
Build A Personal Earth Station l"or^ 
Worldwide Satellite TV Rcceptionj 
101 Protect! Using L I D’s 
130 Circuits 

Towers’ International Digital If Selector 
Solid Stale Television I rouMcshoonng 
Practical IV Circuits Vol 8 

BOOKS UNDFR PRINT 

176UKC UIIS 

Basic Transistor Servicing (Hindi) 

R Y.O llaiicry Eliminator A Voltage Stabili/cr 
pijpUla r Tape Recorder Circuits Vol 4 
Populai Radio Circuits Vol 17 


10.30 
10 90 
ISO 
430 

6 00 
7 SO 
16 00 
600 
1 1 00 
6 ill 
900 
900 

5 00 - 
730 
600 

6 < 0 

73 INI 

i on 
:to 




12 INI 
12 nti 
1900 
is or 
73 IN 
79 00 

15 00 
IN 00 
90 (10 
21 (0 
12 (Ml 
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H OMI Bhabha's role in building up 
the science and technology (S 
A T) infrastructure and capability 
m post-Independence India is un¬ 
questioned. It would be of great interest to 
trace the development of his thinking in 
this vital domain throi&h his wntings, 
correspondence, notes and published 
papers since this would provide a wealth of 
information and insights, not only into the 
working of a great visionary mind, but also 
into the process of building up the base of 
organized science in our country at a 
critical phase of its history. Unfortunately, 

Bhabha’s correspondence and other Presiding over the first Geneva Conference (1955) 

“Growing Science”—from 

Bhabha’s writings 

B.M. Udgaonkar 

papers have not yet been published or During this penod, Bhabha could not can do reasonably good work m a good 
worked upon. In the meantime, it may be but contemplate on the status of scientific scientific atmosphere, there is only one 

worthwhile to see what emerges from the research in India He had noted that “there who can i reate the atmosphere for himself 

articles and speeches, and the extracts was no scientific institution in India in a place where it does not exist, and this 

from a few of his letters that have appeared devoted solely to fundamental research, alone is a test of the outstanding scientist" 

in print especially in the newest branches of 

Homi Bhabha went to Cambridge in physics, namely nuclear physics and high Role of S & T in development 
1927 as an undergraduate student, and energy physics" In a letter dated 19 In his famous address to the Inter- 

spent the next twelve years of his life in August 1943, Bhabha wrote to J R D national Council of Scientific Unions on 

Europe, except for brief visits to India Tata “The lack of proper conditions and 7 January, 1966, a couple of weeks before 

during vacations. He was on a holiday in intelligent financial support hampers the his sudden death in an air-crash, Bhabha 

India in 1939, when the outbreak of the development of science in India at the pace said 1 “What the developed countries have 
second World War prevented him from which the talent in the country would and the underdeveloped lack is modern 
returning to Cambridge to continue with warrant" This letter very soon led to the science and an economy based on modern 
his research there This led him to accept a creation of the Tata Institute of Funda- technology The problem of developing 
position at the Indian Institute of Science, mental Research (TIFR) the underdeveloped countnes is therefore 

Bangalore, as Reader in charge of a special We do not know how precisely his the problem of establishing modern 

Cosmic Ray Research Unit, which was set thinking changed during this penod For, science in them and transforming their 
up for him with money provided by the Sir in his formal letter dated 12 March, 1944 to economy to one based on modern science 
Dorab Tata Trust In 1942, he became a Sir Sorab Saklatvala. Chairman of the Sir and technology An important question 
Professor He was elected to the Felbw Dorab Tata Trust, proposing the setting which we must consider is whether it is 
ship of tl\e Royal Society of London in up of TIFR, he wrote "I had the idea that possible to transform the economy of a 

1941, and received the award of Adam's after the war 1 would accept a job in a good country to one based on modern techno- 

prize in 1942 university in Europe or America, because logy developed elsewhere without at the 

The five-year penod (1940 45) that universities like Cambridge or Prince'ton same time establishing modem science in 
Bhabha spent at Bangalore was thecrucia! provide an atmosphere which no place in the country os a hue and vital force the 

stage during which he re established an India provides at the moment But in the problem of establishing science as a live 

identity between himself and his country, last two years, I iiavecome more and more and vital force in society is an inseparable 
and became aware of the role that he could to the view that promdedproper apprecia- part of the problem of transforming 
play in the development of India, then on fion and financial support are forthcoming, industrially underdeveloped to a deve- 
the threshold of Independence He it is one’s duty to stay m one's own country loped country" (emphasis added), 
discovered his mission in life, and was able and build up schools comparable with Earlier, at the inauguration of the TIFR 
to get the critical initial support from the those that othei countries are fortunate in in 1945, he had remarked, “The pursuit of 
Sir Dorab Tata Trust to take off on that possessing " Years later (1962) he was to science and its applications are no longer 
mission. write, “For every thousand scientists who subsidiary social activities today. Science 
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Alas, the situation has not changed very much 
over the last twenty years, in spite of the oft- 
repeated slogan of self-reliance! 


forms the basis of our whole*' social 
structure without which life as we know it 
would be inconceivable As Marx said, 
‘Man's power of nature is at the root of 
history', and we have in our own times 
seen the history of the world shaped by 
those countries which have made the 
greatest scientific progress"; and then a 
remark which reminds us of a similar 
lament appearing later in the Science 
. * ,jy Resolution of the Government of 
India (1958)- "Science has at last opened 
up the possibility of freedom for all from 
long hours of manual drudgery and today 
we stand at the beginning of an age when 
every person will have the opportunity to 
develop himself spiritually to his fullest 
stature " 

Pure vs applied research 

Developing countries have often been 
advised by the developed countries to 
concentrate on 'useful' or applied re¬ 
search, rather than indulge in 'the costly 
luxury of basic research' What was 
Bhabha's thinking at this time about the 
role of basic research ? 

Soon after the above-quoted letter to 
J R D Tala, Bhabha, in September 1943, 
read a paper at a Symposium of the 
National Institute of Sciences of India,in 
which he dealt with this question at some 
length He wrote: "It is customary to divide 
research work into two categories, pure 
research and applied or industrial research 
This division is a matter of convenience 
and may usefully continue to be made It is, 
however, most important to realize that 
this division does not carry with it the least 
implication of the relative usefulness, or 
practical benefit to mankind of the two 
categories of research This point cannot 
be overemphasized since the contrary 
view still prevails among many influential 
men in government and industry in India 
despite the fact that it has been long 
abandoned in progressive countries kke 
Great Bntain, the USA and the USSR ” 
He takes the development of the electro¬ 
magnetic theory and the invention of 
wireless as an illustration, and points out 
that "this example bnngs out Jearly that 
pure and applied research are but two 
stages in the historical development from 
ignorance, through knowledge, to control, 
of the phenomena of nature in any given 
field There is, therefore, no question of 
differences in practical importance between 
the two categories of research One 
should rather look upon 'pure' research as 
long-term research while technical re¬ 
search, being historically the later stage in 


any line of development, may be looked 
on as short-term research” 

He adds, “ No country, which wishes 
to pfay a leading part in the world can 
afford to neglect pure or long term 
research, for it is precisely on this 
research that depend the developments in 
industry and public economy which are 
likely to take place, say, twenty-five years 
hence. This fact should always be borne in 
mind when money is allocated for 
research" (emphasis added). 

Interestingly enough, he takes the 
example of USSR in this context, and goes 
on to say: "This principle has been fully 
accepted by the extremely practical and 
dficient administrators who are responsible 
for the government of the Soviet Union 
today They do not draw a line between 
'pure' and 'technical' research and they 
believe that 'there is no genuine knowledge 
of the universe that is not potentially 
useful for man, not merely in the sense 
that action may one day be taken on it, 
but also in the fact that every new 
knowledge necessarily affects the way in 
which we hold all the rest of our stock 
The great success of the USSR in the 
economic, social and military fields are due 
to this enlightened policy, and India would 
do well to follow it " (emphasis added). 

Inevitably, Bhabha comes back to this 
theme several times in the years to come 
For example, in his letter to Sir Sorab 
Saklatvala mentioned earlier, he writes "It 
is absolutely in the interest of India to have 
a vigorous school of research in funda 
mental physics, for such a school forms 
the spearhead of research not only in less 
advanced branches of physics but also in 
problems of immediate practical application 
in industry If most of the applied research 
done in India today is disappointing or of 
very infenoi quality, it is entirely due to the 
absence of a sufficient number of outstand 
ing pure research workers who would set 
the standard of good research and act on 
the directing boards in an advisory 
capacity ." He then takes the experience 
of the Department of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research in the UK? as an example 

In proposing the creation of TIFR, 
Bhabha was thus thinking of 'a spearhead 
of research’ Modesty did not prevent him 
from saying to Sir Sorab Saklatvala. "The 
scheme I am now submitting to you is but 
an embryo from whch I hope to build up, 
in the course of time, a school of physics 
comparable with the best anywhere " At 
the same time, his approach to the 
development of such a school was not a 
cloistered or ivory tower approach He 


was thinking of much more than the mere 
creation of first-rate institute of funda¬ 
mental research, important as it was. His 
vision went beyond that to the training of 
high quality manpower needed in different 
tasks of national development. Thus he 
added: M .. when nuclear energy has been 
successfully applied for power production 
in say a couple of decades from now, India 
will not have to look abroad for its experts 
but will find them ready at hand." 

Later in 1962, Bhabha, as Director of 
TIFR, was to say proudly, "It is not an 
exaggeration to say that this Institute was 
the cradle of our atomic energy pro¬ 
gramme, and if the AEET (renamed 
Bhabha Atomic Research Centre after his 
death) has been able to develop so fast, it is 
due to the assisted take off which was 
given to it by the Institute in the early 
stages of its development.” He was also to 
remark more generally, "The support of 
such (fundamental) research, and of an 
institution where such research can be 
carried out effectively, is of great import¬ 
ance to society. .paradoxically, it has 
an immediate use in that it helps to tram 
and develop, in a manner in which no 
other mental discipline can, young men of 
the highest intellectual calibre in a society 
into people who can think about and 
analyse problems with a freshness of 
outlook and originality which is not 
generally found Such men are of the 
greatest value to society... " (emphasis 
added) 

Even at the International Conference on 
Cosmic Rays at Jaipur in 1963, in an after 
dinner talk, Bhabha remarked, "This 
(conference) will indeed stimulate the 
growth of cosmic rays and we hope that 
the effect of this growth of fundamental 
science will reflect itself more and more in 
the growth of applied science which we 
now need so desperately in this country 
for developing our industry. As industry 
grows, of course, applied science will also 
grow But we would like to gve this a great 
push forward ’* 

Allocation of scientific research to 
universities 

“Long-range research would appear in 
general best earned out in the universities 
or in special institutes attached to the 
universities,” remarked Bhabha in 1945, 
"since while the research is in progress , its 
development and trend should be entirely 
unhampered by any thought of immediate 
utility It is precisely in this way that 
knowledge of the domain of nature 
concerned can be most rapidly accumulate 
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ed, leading to the subsequent practical 
applications in the shortest possible tame. 
Moreover, the best universities should 
have, to a large extent, the staff necessary 
for the work, and vice versa, the staff 
necessary for pure research is in general 
suitable for teaching the wide subjects 
which are normally taught in universities " 
He was, however, conscious of the 
constraints of the university system as it 
had developed in India: “But such a 
programme", he continued, “would needa 
very widespread revision of our university 
system in India, where with a few 
exceptibns, research facilities are very 
inadequate, and the staff overburdened 
with teaching duties 1 ' (emphasis added) 
Even so, in his proposal to start the 
TIFR, Bhabha envisaged a close relation¬ 
ship with the University of Bombay In 
fact, when, on 14 April, 1945, the Trustees 
of the Sir Dorab Tata Trust accepted 
Bhabha's proposal to set up the TIFR, they 
minuted that the responsibility for the 
Institute should be shared from the outset 
with the Bombay University and the 
Bombay Government both in respect of 
finance and administration Dr Bhabha 
was present at this stage of the meeting 
and readily accepted the Trustees' views 
regarding the sharing of responsibility 
While the Government of Bombay joined 
the Trust in founding the Institute, the 
matter does not seem to have been 
followed up with the University of 
Bombay But Bhabha continued to be 
interested in a close relationship with the 
University At the foundation stone¬ 
laying ceremony for the new building of 
the Institute in 1954, he remarked “After 
much searching this site was located in this 
area because among other factors, it was 
near the University Contact with students 
is a revitalizing factor for the research 
worker, and conversely we feel that the 
presence of the Institute here will be of 
some advantage to the University 11 
Later he was to say, “ Above all, 
scientific teaching and research at the 
universities must be strengthened and 
expanded. The universities are, however, 
autonomous organizations, jealous of 
outside interference, and the process 
must necessarily be slow and time 
consuming. It is probably for this reason 
that it has been considered expedient in 
many countries to set up national research 
laboratories and other scientific organisa¬ 
tions for specific subjects " 

It is interesting to note that in the 1943 
paper quoted earlier, Bhabha advocated 
that "the pure or long-range research 


which should be allocated to the universi¬ 
ties should have the widest possible range 
It should include on the one hand research 
in all branches of 'pure* mathematics...At 
the other extreme it should include 
problems of a practical nature but 
requiring long term planning of research, 
as for example the development of the 
technique for using nuclear energy for 
power production... ."Hecautioned that 
given the cost of competitive research “it 
would clearly be best to concentrate the 
large research departments in a few big 
universities, for to spread them all over 
would merely result in inadequacy of 
financial means for all " 

It is unfortunate that university research 
has failed to get the kind of imaginative and 
selective support on an adequate scale 
that was envisaged by Bhabha, and that 
the university system has riot undergone 
the kind of basic structural changes that 
could have invigorated it In the meantime, 
more and more institutes, in science and 
social sciences, have got created outside 
the university system 

Growing scientific institutions 

“Ours is to be in many ways the job of 
pioneers building up science in a backward 
country,” wrote Bhabha (o S Chandra¬ 
sekhar on 20 April 1945, within a week of 
the approval of his proposal to create 
TIFR by the Sir Dorab Tata Trust, “and 
though this may make it more difficult it 
also makes it more worthwhile and the 
achievement will be greater ” How did he 
go about meeting this challenge? 

In 1963, in his Presidential Address to 
the National Institute of Sciences of India 
(now INSA), Bhabha remarked “ . we in 
India are apt to believe that good scientific 
institutions can be established by Govern¬ 
ment decree or order A scientific 
institution, be it a laboratory or an 
academy , has to be grown with great care 
like a tree It's growth in terms of quality 
and achievement can only be accelerated 
to a very hmited extent. This is a field in 
which a large number of mediocre or 
second-rate workers cannot make up for a 
few outstanding ones, and a few outstand¬ 
ing ones always take at least 10 to 15 years 
to grow Too many of our National Labo¬ 
ratories have be^n established by deciding 
upon the field in which it was desired to 
work and by drawing up an organisational 
chart on the pattern of some corresponding 
large laboratory abroad” 

“No or$mizational chart of the future 
development of the Institute was submitted 
either when it was founded or later, and 


the philosophy has always been to support 
ability wherever it is found in the'fields of 
work covered by the Institute. Indeed, the 
philosophy underlying the founding of the 
institute was the same as that underlying 
the Max Planck Institute in Germany, 
namely ‘The Kaiser Wilhelm Society shall 
not first build an institute for researchand 
then seek out the suitable man, but shall 
first pick up an outstanding man, and tljen 
build an institute for him ” 

In fact the ‘Scheme for an Institute for 
Advanced Theoretical and Expenmental 
Research in Physics' that Bhabha submit 
ted to the Sir Dorab Tata Trust in March 
1944, envisaged a total annual expenditure 
of Rs 45,000 only for core staff, did not 
ask for a new building, and proposed that 
"the Institute be expanded not by the 
usual procedure of creating posts and then 
trying to find suitable men to fill them, but 
by waiting till men of exceptional ability 
and promise show themselves, and 
creating suitable posts for them ” 
Self-reliant development 

Describing the growth of the atomic 
energy programme, in the ICSU address, 
Bhabha remarked, “The emphasis has 
been throughout on developing knowhow 
indigenously and on growing people able 
to tackle the tasks which lie ahead The 
generation of self-confidence and the 
ability to engineer and execute industnal 
projects without foreign technical assi¬ 
stance have been major objectives" He 
mentioned the collaborations with UK and 
Canada, but emphasized “the relative roles 
of indigenous science and technology and 
foreign collaboration through an analogy 
Indigenous science and technology play&the 
part of an engine in an aircraft, while foreign 
collaboration can play the part of a booster 
A booster in the form of foreign collabora¬ 
tion can give a plane an assisted take-oft, 
but it will be incapable of independent flight 
unless it is powered by engines of its own If 
Indian industry is to take-off and be capable 
of independent flight, it must be powered by 
science and technology based in the country.” 

Dr Ramanna has remarked, "I recall 
Homi Bhabha telling me that the introduc¬ 
tion of atomic energy in India in the early 
1950s was not purely for the sake of 
introducing atomic power, but essentially 
for the introduction of new technologies 
dependent on basic sciences generated 
from within ” 

In the ICSU Address (1966), Bhabha 
bemoaned the fact that “Indian industnal 
development has so far proceeded almost 
exclusively on the basis of settingup plants 
and industries with foreign collaboration. 
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Ocience has at last opened up the possibility of 
freedom for all from long hours of manual drudgery 
and today we stand at the beginning of an age when 
every person will have the opportunity to develop 
himself spiritually to his fullest stature.. 



Our ou/n expenence makes it quite plain, 
however, that this method can never lead 
to a self-generating industry without at the 
same time establishing a powerful scientific 
research and development effort to 
support it”. On the other hand, he reminds 
us- “The steel industry has existed in 
India since the First World War, and one 
of the two steel plants was among the 
Jraest >n the British Commonwealth in the 
my twenties Yet when the steel plants 
had to be expanded, it was necessary to 
draw upon foreign consultants and engine¬ 
ering firms to plan and carry out the 
expansion" Thus came the German 
consortium for Rourkela, Russian techni¬ 
cal collaboration for Bhilai, a British 
consortium for Durgapur, and essentially 
the same method for Bokaro "Thus the 
construction and operation of a number of 
steel plants has not automatically generat¬ 
ed the ability to design and build new steel 
plants", he summarized, and warned 
"Unless powerful scientific andengineenng' 
groups are established dunng the con¬ 
struction and operation of existing steel 
plants as a matter of deliberate policy, the 
dependence on foreign technical assistance 
will continue and the steel industry will not 
reach a stage of technical self-reliance. A 
similar situation exists in almost every 
other industry " Alas, the situation has 
not changed very much ouer the last 
twenty years , in spite of the oft-repeated 
slogan of self-reliance! 

Speaking in 1966, Bhabha could not but 
refer to the fact that "the recent stoppage 
of foreign aid had shown our tremendous 
foreign dependence on a vast variety of 
matenals and equipment, many of which 
could and should have been produced in 
the country Iona before this " 

In the same Address, he also pointed 
out that "Many examples can be given of 
foreign collaboration resulting in badly 
engineered plants or technical mistakes, 
and when such technical mistakes,are 
corrected the foreign consultant benefits 
from the experience Whereas, if an Indian 
scientific or engneenng organisation had 
been employed, the expenence gained 
even from initial failures could have been a 
gain to the country The Soviet Union did 
not hesitate .to follow this path ” 

Another pertinent point that he made, 
which does not seem to be sufficiently 
realized in the country even now.was that 
"in buying foreign know-how one is paying 
for an element which covers the cost of 
research and development done by the 
foreign consultant, and it is clear that a 
more permanent benefit would result to 


the country if this rgoney were made 
available for supporting research and 
development in India ” 

As Bhabha remarked in his DMSA 
Presidential Address on 6 October, 1963, 
"Indian science and technology will only 
come of ags when we have learnt to design 
and build steel mills, engineenng works, 
chemical plants, power equipment, etc 
ourselves, without having to depend on 
foreign consultancy There is an almost 
universal tendency today, whether in the 


private or the public sector to think 
immediately of finding a foreign consultant 
whenever some new plant or industry has 
to be established. In many cases, 1 think, 
this is due entirely to a habit of mind and to 
a lack of national self-confidence ” 

(to be concluded next month) 

Prof Udgaonkar is with the Theoretical 
Physics Group, Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Researrh, Bombay and is editor . Physics 
News He was earlier Scientific Advisor to the 
Planning Commission 
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HOW BLOOD CLOTS 
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CLOTTING OF BLOOD 


t T fc our common experience that 
bleeding through a tiny cut stops 
automatically in two to three minutes. 
Secondy when blood is collected 
from veins and placed in a test tube it clots 
within 10 minutes. How does this happen? 
Studying patients with an inborn or 
acquired deficiency of clotting factors 
have gven us an insight into this 
mechanism The modem biochemical 
methods allow us to describe the process 
of coagulation in the form of a chain of 
reactions involving several elements known 
as clotting factors. The Roman numerals I 
to XIII (see table below) assigned to the 
dotting factors relate to the order of their 
discovery rather than to their position in 
the chain of reactions. Thus, traces of the 
history of blood coagulation research 
remain in this international nomenclature 
In the primary arrest of bleeding the 
platelets and fibrin together form a plug 
Platelets fall out of the blood stream and 
adhere to the vessel wall at the site of 
rjury. They then get degranulated and 
liberate adenine nudeohdes which mediate 
further platelet aggregation with the help 
of ionized calcium and fibnnogen Finally 
fibrin deposits around platelet aggregates 
to form a seal over the breach in the vessel 
Patients with haemophilia may exhibit a 
normal bleeding time indicating that they 
can form platelet-fibrin plug, and yet suffer 
from spontaneous haemorrhages into 
muscles and joints, because of factor VIII 
(AHF) deficiency 

When blood is placed in a test tube it 
clots within 10 minutes and in the next 30 
minutes the clot retracts releasing the 
serum. Microscopic examination of the 
clot shows it to be composed of irregularly 
arranged fibrils, in the interstices of which 
are trapped cells The cells do not take 
part in the clot formation Plasma can be 
made to clot At least 10 proteins present 
in the plasma are involved in the 
coagulation mechanism The insoluble 
fibnn forms the network to trap the cells 
Fibnnogen produced in the liver is the 
precursor of fibrin and of all the proteins 
participating in clot formation, the con 
centration of fibrinogen is the highest (150- 
400 mg%) The conversion of fibnnogen to 
stable fibnn by thrombin and calcium ions 
is the end of the chain of reactions The 
special feature of this chain is that the 
substrate for each enzyme is a proenzyme 
which becomes the active enzyme for the 
next reaction The active enzyme is 
designated by the suffix ‘a‘. The chain thus 
functions as an enzyme amplifier, so that a 
small change at the beginning may result in 


the formation of large amounts of 
thrombin and fibrin at the end Calcium 
ions are required at several stages m this 
chain Prothrombin, a stable protein 
present in plasma, is a precursor of 
thrombin Thrombin mediates removal of 
fibrmopeptides to form a fibrin monomer 
which polymerizes to form a visible clot 

CLOTTING FACTORS ~~ 


Factor 

Synonym 

1 

Fibrinogen 

11 

Prothrombin 

V 

Proaccelenn (liable) 

VII 

Proconvertin (stable) 

VIII 

Antihaemophilic factor (AHF) 

IX 

Christman factor, plasma thro¬ 
mboplastin component (PTC) 

X 

Stuart-Piower factor 

XI 

Plasma thromboplastin 
antecedent (PTA) 

XII 

Hageman factor 

XIII 

Fibrin stabilizing factor 


Factors III , IV and VI are no longer muse 


The clotting system has two inputs 
called intrinsic and extrinsic mechanisms 
Clotting without the assistance of throm¬ 
boplastin is referred to as intrinsic In this, 
surface contact plays an important role If 
blood is placed in a nonwettable tube 
(plastic, siliconized) the clotting is delayed, 
and if glass beads are kept in the tube, 
clotting is accelerated In the extrinsic 
mechanism, clotting is much more 
accelerated by adding tissue extract 
(thromboplastin) Tissue extracts react 
with factor VII and calcium ions to 
produce a product which activates factor 
X and so by-passes the early phases of 
blood coagulation. Clotting is completed 
in 10-20 seconds Various snake venoms 
(Russell's viper, Malayan pit viper) 
produce accelerated blood clotting via the 
extnnstc pathway 

V.D. Joglekar 


Mr Joglekar was Deputy/ Director, Forensic 
Science Laboratory/, Bombay He was also 
consulting biochemist with Bombay/ Hospital 
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ULTRA-PURE ELECTRONIC 
GRADE MATERIALS 


Special Materials Plant, Nuclear Fuel Complex 

Hyderabad 


The Special Materials Plant is country's 
premier organisation engaged in the 
manufacture of a variety of high purity 
materials used in electronics industry; 
nuclear, defence and space applications, 
research organisations and general 
engineering industry. Since 1972, SMP 
is producing a number of materials some 
of which are listed alongside. Besides 
supplying these items to about 400 
consumers in the country—both in the 
private and public sector—SMP has 
exported its high punty indium metal to 
West Germany. The value of the 
materials supplied to the Indian industry 
so far exceeds Rs 60 millions. A number 
of programmes are on the anvil to serve 
the Indian industry even better in future 

Trade enquiries to 

Manager, 

Special Materials Plant, 

Nuclear Fuel Complex, 

Hyderabad-500 762 (AP]. 

Phone No. 852350 Ext. 247 
Telex No. 155 304 
CABLE: “NUCFUEL" HYD 


Antimony 99 999% 

Arsenic 99 999% 

Bismuth 99 999% 

Cadmium , 99 999% 

Gold 99 999% 

Gold potassium cyanide 

(68% gold) 99 99f% 

Indium 99 999% 

Lead 99 999% 

Magnesium shots 99 99% 

Selenium 99 999% 

Silver 99 999% 

Tellunum 99 999% 

Tin 99 999% 

Zinc 99 999% 

Potassium Tantalum fluoride 99 9% 

Tantalum pentoxide 99 9% 

Tantalum powder Capacitor grade, 


metallurgical gr 


Tantalum sheet, rod,wire, heater, 

* shields, crucible and other As per order 

fabricated shapes 

Sodium Iodide Optical grade 

Niobium pentoxide 99 9% 

Zirconium & Titanium metal 
powder and hydride 


Micron size 


a... part of the great Indian scene. 
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Give them the 

Colgate Ring of Confidence! 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
gives your family clean, fresh breath,strong healthy teeth. 

That’s the Colgate Ring of Confidence. 

This is how Colgate s trusted formula 
works for you every time you brush 

MSWBtRflfii Bacteria grow in food particles 
( 1 i I I trapped between teeth causing 
[ f f t~ 1 bad breath and tooth decay 

S WISS'! ^ ol 9 ate s unique active foam 
reaches deep to remove 
f j oj odour-causing food particles 
and decay-causing bacteria 

Regular brushing with Colgate 
| | 1 I | gives you clean fresh breath 
r T riH and strong, healthy teeth 

Make sure your family brushes with 
Colgate after every meal * - -• m 

Give them the Colgate Ring of Confidence ffouU Awe ifclmk Minty 
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£?r5 Mr. Sudhir Kam«. o« 

fflff SS^nSo* 

SrfZ in th* O.Com (WC) 

tx»i and was 

“sns-v awarded ■ c^* 1 P ,in 
£-**5. in Hi* » ub i ,ct 

JTCilSi Industrial Law. 


jj jL_ aH | M'W JSL h I w S n d* •* 


m».ihi.J.J••» B nn • VB, * , 27 

oar studtnt 2? 

who successfully !S« 

complotod DBM (1MC) VEE 

exam was awordod «-*, 

cash priie for his 
outstanding 

parformanca in the Ss« 

subject Marketing yc* 

Management. U£ 
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Our CAREER GUIDE 

will help you select the right course ACT NOW 

Writa today, land coupon, coma personally or ta/aphona 256755 

THE RRITISH INSTITUTES 

56;B26, P 0 Box 1025. 359, D. N Road. Bombay 400023 


A NEW METHOD FOR NEW NEEDS 

B.I. LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 

ANNOUNCING A UNIQUE OFFER TO 
Language- Learners—BBC English A Other Courses 

•Jf could be that you havo limited tune at you' disposal and few 
opportunities to attend classes If so. BBC Courses are designed 
(or your benefit A BBC Course takes you to different learning 
situations and thus cover very much language learning ground 
Fach course, comprising cassettes and books.contains everything 
you need to learn the English language, to speak fluently, to 
understand and to feel perfectly at home with native speakers 

English for all levels Beginners, Intermediete. 

Advanced and specialized courses for Exporters, 

Doctors, Scientists A for those who seek jobs k 

Abroad \ Ah, f* 

Also available other foreign language courses-^ % ^ 

Herman, Arabic. Spanish. Japanese, Ri-ssian, Chinese, fjroak.V 1 , 

Malian etc and Hindi fcr Urdu (Shortly) ^ 

Write today . itntf coupon or Come parsonalty or talephona 255755 " f Cam 
Bl LANGUAGES INSTITUTE [ISH 

" 1 J UCO Bant Hldf) I lot a Fouiii.nn J&9 D SI RmO Bombay 400 023 V 

Utiuhet IIMAGovi PldLOlan Calculi* 700 0b9 fal 738741’ 

< Daryjgrffii Behind Employmiint Exchange Now Delhi 110 002 Tel 27444J 261290 
1 0 Agurchand Mansion ISO Mount Rooil Mudrub 600002 lei 81851 8J84? 


with over SO years sxpertisa has hslpsd over a million ambitious 
man and woman to ottoin auccass in thair chosan caraars 

CAREER ORIENTED DIPLOMA COURSES in BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT. Industrial Management, PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT. Sales Management. MATERIALS MANAGE¬ 
MENT, Business training. Business Letters. Personality 
Development. Banking. Accountancy. Secretaryship. 
JOURNLISM. Commercial Art, GOOD ENGLISH, French, 
German. Russian, MECHNICAL. Electrical. Aeronautical. 
AUTOMOBILE. Architecture. Civil. Chemical, TRANSISTOR 
RADIO. Radio, Television. TEXTILES, Rubber, PETROLEUM, 
Computer Programming, RERIGERATION, Industrial Chemistry 
and Diesel Engg. Metallurgy, Executive Secretaryship, 
Executive Development 

SPECIALISED TRAINING FOR A M I E (India), A.S E. 
(London), NPC Supervisors, I IT Entrance, Cert. A.I.I B , 

D B M„ (I M.C ), D.Com. (Bus Org.). D Com (Accounts & I. 
Tax), D Com (Banking). D Com (Costing), D.Com (Coy. Sec.), 
ACS (India) & C.A Entrance, Probationary Officer's Exam, 


We are recognised training centre for Cert A I I B , 
j _ liDBM (IMC) Examinations 


D Com. (IMC) 




! B.I. LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 

L, *iF3 UCO Bunk Bldg. Flora Fountain, 369 D N Road Bombay 400023 


(■pacily languaga) 


Tools and Kits supplied for Radio Engg and 
_ Transistor Radio Engg coursee _ 

• Also sipsrt cosching lor Bank Probationary Oflicsrs' Exam • Bonk Clovicsl ixasi. 

• Aptituds tost for DBM (IMC) Elam 

r -i--| 

I THE BRITISH INSTITUTES I 

I 56/B26. P 0 Box 1075, 359, D N Road. Bombay 400 073 j 

! Please send me a Prospectus in the SUBJECT. . . « . I 


1 Address . .j 

I t 


Enjoy the pleasure of a truly 
creative hobby afjiome 

ICS THE OLDEST 

CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE PROVIDES 
SPECIALISED 
COURSES IN I 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
DRESS MAKING 
WATER COLOUR PAINTING 
Other interesting courses 
Interior Decoration, Beauty Care 
& Personality. Pattern Cutting & 

Designing, Cartooning, Commercial Art. 

Fine Art, Short Story Writing. 

Free Lance Journalism, 

T V Script Writing, Gardening, 

Flower arrangement. Good English, 

Public Relations, Advertising, 

Private Secretary s. Hotel & Catering Mgr 
business Mqt. Personnel Mgt 
Marketing Mgt, Office Mgt, 

Electronics. Architecture. Radio, Audio & T V Servicing, 
Refrigeration & Airconditiomnq, Metallurgy, 

Cotton Carding & Spinning, Instrumentation. Automobile tnqg 
Mechanical Engq 

Wnta today sand coupon coma parsonalty or telephone 256765 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

56 D26,UCO Bank Bldg . Hutatma Chowk, P O Box 1931. Bombay 400 023 

TINTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE’SCHOOLS ~ ~ ** 

| 56 D26.UCO Bank Bldg , Hutatnia Chowk, P 0 Box 1931. Bombay 400 023 
j Please sand me a Prospects in the SUBJECT. . . . . 

j Name ... . Education 
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COMPUTER CALL 3E 

IU. mi ll. ik J OB ORIENTED DIPLOMA 
mm COMPUTER COURSES 

B.O.P S. Invites Applications For Admission 
For Following Diploma Courses in Computer Programming Systems. 


Advanced Computer Programming 
Cobol Programming 

Basic Programming _ 

Fortran Programming 
Pascal Programming 

Data Base Management _ 

Word Processing _ 

Console Operations 
Data Entry Operations 


"We've 22 computers including systime S-500 
multi-terminal -16 bit system at Madras as well as 
Apple II plus-TRS‘80 - IDM-S30 and Lax-80 computer 
systems in our Laboratories which are exclusively used 
for practical training to our Students" 

We have Overseas Recruitment Division, registered by 
the Govt, of India. _ 

Successful candidates will be short listed for possible 
appointments in big organisations. 


BOPS BECAUSE BDPS IS THE BEST 


CONTACT 

B.D.P.S. FOR FUR THFR DETAILS 

— ■— BUREAU OF DATA 

PROCESSING SYSTEMS 



HaadOfflca 

B D P S 'I T I 

103, Hind Rafaathan Bldg 
Dadaaahob Phalko Road 
Dadar Fast 
BOMBAY-400 014 
Tel No 448422 
BDPS-IT I 

Krishna Cinema Building 
Idt Floor, Shivaji Chnwk 

KALYAN - 421 301 
BDPS I?’ 

Alankar Cinema Building 
Near Railway Station 
POONA-411 001 
BDPS.ITI 
Mathura 
Wowrey Lane 
Shivaji Road 
NASIK - 422 001 
BDPS I T I 
Dhanwatay Ashram 
Malviya Road 
Sitabuldi 
NAGPUR -12 
BDPS I TI 

Dr Bcinsod * Compound 
1st Floor, Maltekdi Road 
Naai Central Bus Station. 
AMR A if ATI 
BDPS 111 
Gaota Niwas 
Hajurkar Building 
Maiden Ami 
AHMEDNAGAR 
BDPS.IT I 
24 A, Wuods Road 
Opp Mudraso Allam 
MADRAS-600 002 
Tel No B11?/b 

oops/m 

No 18 

Old Bank of Baroda Street 

Ambattur 

MADRAS-600 053 

m.snps 

14rA Devaraian Stroet 
Vedachalam Nagar 
CHINGALPET 003 001 

BDPS I T I 

No t Pattatnrama Pilldi 

Street 

Tennm 

TRICNI - 020 017 


BDPS IT!. 

No 4. 

Jag Jeovan Ham Street 
Shenoy Nagar 
(Near Govt HuspitdU 

MADURAI 025 020 

BDPS I T l 
1 st Fluor, R S Building 
141. Rangai Gowdur Street 
COIMBATORE -641 001 
BOPS I T l 
81 CheiryRnad 
Opp I’WO Offir,, 

Near Heservc Line 
KumflMSiimypcitty 
SALEM 636007 
BDPS 111 
No 12 l^rfloor 
South Cor Street 
riruriHlvnlli lowri 
TIRUNELVELLI - 627 006 
B D P S /111 

No 1 A pcrunriurai Road 
Opp Sathya Moorthy 
Hospital 

New Ravi Theatre 

ERODE-636 009 


BDPS I TI 
22 1, Kaipadi Road 
1st Floor 

VELLORE-632 004 

BDPS 111 
Noll, Victor id Road 
Near Head Post Office 
TUTtCORIN 
'T Nadu ) 

BDPS l 1 I 
89, Ur'idhiyuclicjdl St 
KUMBACONAM 612 001 
BDPS I Ti 

15 i Kamalchi Amman Koil 
St 

Oppo^iie Kantian T heatre 

PONDICHERRY-605 001 

BDPS TI 

12 bth Crosr Road 

Gandhi Nagar 

BANGALORE-560 009 

Tul No 7fi414 

BDPS I TI 

2b, 9th Main, 3rd Block 

Jayanagar 

BANGALORE-500 011 

BDPS I TI 

873. Narayana Sashn Rd 
Opp MahadeswarA Temple 
MYSORE-570 004 


B D P S 'I T I 
Deepak Building 
Bannanjo MalpoRoad 
UOUPI 
BDPS IT I 
Dmker Building 
Viriya Nagar 
Mam Road 1 
HUBLI 580021 
BDF S IT I 
Shivayan 

Opp l «nqni| College 
folloqe Road 

BELGAUM 590001 
BDPS I T I 
Bharat Building 
Room No 40 3rd Fluor 
KS Rao Cross Road 
MANGALORE -575 001 
B D P S >1T I 
Jagadhinivaa 
1st Link Road 
2nd Cross Road 
Sathyansrayan Pet 
BELLARY 
B D P S n TI 
4th Floor. Vellho Bldg 
Near Municipal Garden 
PANJIM-GOA 


B D P S 111 

3rd Floor Dwaraka Bldg 
Nnar Cine Lata 
MARGAON-GOA 
403 601 
B D P S II I 
Melquiedes Buildinq 
Bohind Judicial Court 
VASCO-DA-GAMA - GOA 
B U P S >\ T I 
Shankar Building 
Below Poormma Lodge 
Ansa Bhatt 
MAPUSAGOA 
BDPS l TI 
Parvathi Mandiram 
Near Dairy Farm 
Pattom 

TRIVANDRUM-695 004 

Tolno 656b 1 
BDPb I T I 
10 41bE 

Moideen Palli Road 
NearCurp Bus Stand 
CALICUT-673 001 
BDPS 111 
38'80, Convent Road 
Near Convent Junction 
brnakulam 
COCHIN -682011 
BDPS »T I 
Jid Floor 

338 fhandralok Building 
Office Complex S D Road 
SECUNDERABAD -500 003 
BDPS 111 
118 Prakasani Road 
Opp Town Club 
TIRUPATI-517 501 
BDPS I TI 

3id Floor Above Dona Bank 
Opp M S University 
BARODA -390 005. 

BDPS IT I 
C.o St Xaviei’s Fnglibh 
High Schoo 1 
Khasmahal Ta'anagar 
JAMSHEDPUR 
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If you’re over 18, 
and have stopped growing, 
but are still not as tall as 
you’d like to be, INSTA-HEIGHT 
guarantees to increase 
your height upto 15 cms. 


-12 


"INSTA-HEIGHT is a new, safe and 
scientific method of s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g- 
your body to increase your present 
height Permanently Thousands of 
men and women in the U.S.A have 
reported height gains of upto 15 cms 
by following this revolutionaiy new 
height increasing method I am not 
surprised 1 have thoroughly analysed 
INSTA-HEIGHT. Unlike other so-called height 
improvements methods I can fully endorse 
INSTA-HEIGHT-and say it works Effectively 
and permanently” 


Dr. (Mis) D. U. GIANANI 

TAU MEN AND WOMEN DOMINATE OTHERS I 

foil iir* judged by ynus looks 1 Often, youi whole career 
depend® on lh** fii^t lrnprehMon you create Look around you 
diui spp fm ychi-elf, most people who aie successful have the 
.idriod .nset of i (.ill 3iid imposing personality 

INCREASE YOUR CHANCES FOR SUCCESS I 

The tdllei d person. tht* more easily he seems to reach boci.il 
sue vets, love, sports, jobs and other plea:’lies, You too, ran now 
enjoy iho benefit, uf being tall 

Whetlier you aie lft oi JO, you can still possess the tiemt'ndou.s 
assot*. of d Mincinq fiyun* just \\ weeks after, yoing through 
dini pi dotting thi*» iirnplf tdep-by-step couiep. you will be 
ablo t ) qain ah mui'h ii j cms to 15 cms, in height Thousands uf 
men and women in America have expeijenced phenomenal 
height incre.i'.-ts by following the revolutionaiy new 
INSTA-HEIGHT method 

SPECIAL 7-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE ! ■■■ M 

INM A- HEIGHT fa division of Business Development Associates) 

3/305 Nav|ivan Society Lamington Road Bombay 400 008 
Please rush me your Insta-Heiqht programme immediately under your 
one week guarantee period If I am nor satisfied I understand 
I can return it within a we»/k for a full refund (less packing and 
postage) -no questions asked Please tick □ appropriate box 

□ I am enclosing Rs 27 (Plus Rs 3) by chpque/Bank Draft/IPO 

□ Money Order for Rs 30 sent |M 0 No - - dated - ) 

□ I am not enclosing any money but shall pay postman Rs 30 on 
delivery by V P P 

Name- 

Address-GUARANTEED HEIGHT INCREASE ST-11 
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BANK RECRUITMENT 

PROBATIONARY OFFICERS/CLERKS 


“Specialised Training in NSB 
Regular/Correspondence Courseshas proved 
to be the guaranteed way to secure jobs in 
Banks as Probationary Officers & Clerks." 

_ - says Editor, Citylight, Bombay 


Banking: (tin 

A Rewarding Career ' 


Nearly 2500 Probationary Officers 
arc recruited every year by Banks 
in India This avenue of direct recruitment 
os Probationary Officers in Banks offers a 
promising career for brig hr young people 
today Any graduate between 21 and 
28 years can apply for the post The tob 
brings a handsome remuneration . security 
of seruice and job satisfaction The work 
content is rich and varied And, after 
nationalisation, Bank jobs have acquired a 
new srafus bee ause now the Banks have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of building a better India Today, in our 
Banks, our social ideals find a dynamic 
expression Bank jobs, therefore, offer the 
opportunity and challenge to participate 
in shaping our country's future 


ihoro'^h coaching becomes a MUST 
CHINc. 


QDPSi 
No 7 Pnitr 
St r oei 
Tenm«r 


If you have applied to State Bank of India 
or any Nationalised Bank Boards, for 
POor Clerical Post Join our Course now. 




i Our Professional 
Commitment 


IVe coach in regular Cxl ****^l 

Courses at Bombay, Pune \ / 

and by POSTAL TUITION JJfr 

throughout India for ob/ecfiue^"”["" 
and descriptive test of PO exams 
All sublet ts -I) Reasoning (verbal, logical 
non verbal) (2) Quantitative Aptitude 

(3) General Awareness and Current Affairs 

(4) Enqltsh Comprehension (5) Essays . 
letters, precis writing are covered exhaus- 
tiuely Specialised practice books on all 
subjet ts covering thousands of typical 
and actual exam question* are supplied 

in the Course These books are not sold 
to others 


Success Earned is 
U Success Deserved: 



NSB’s Faith in ( 
Specialisation: 1*3^- 

^SCHOOL OF 

A/tifionu/ School of Bunking BANKING 
head quartered at Bombay. ~ sr~ 

was founded a few years ago _ 

as a specialised institute providing 


Selection on £i m 
Merit through 'fnlk 

Competitive Exams: l3J R 

When i m am les of r 

Probationary Officers Clerks 
ore drt kneel at intervals of almost every 
fhree months bv one Bank or cinofher, 
large numbers apply for them and appear 
for the intensely competitive exams based 
on general intelligence tests Standards of 
evaluation are most rigorous and impartial 
The percentage of success is lower than 
0 5% In 2979 80. from a total of 5^ lakh 
applicants. 2300 were taken as PO s by 
Bonks Therefore, every single additional 
mark that you can get becomes important 
A prouenty competent, specialised and 


We are jusf a few years old 
buf our successes huue been 
noted across the country Help and 
recognition have come from everywhere 
and in abundance Test after test , 
hundreds of our students 10 m the 20 
Nationalised Banks, State Bank, Associate ‘ 
Banks.UC. GIC, ECGC as Officers 
The subjects, syllabus . pattern of tests 
and examining body (NIBM) for all these 
exams are same Naturally we have a 
single common BRPO course far all 
these exams Success oriented students 
join the Course well >n a duo rice o f the 
test and benefit by our step by step and 
exhaustive coaching Admissions arc 
open round the year but the number ej 
admissions is limited to the number of 
vacancies declared by Banks 

The entire course materials and books 
are supplied on urgent basis in large 
instalments to those whose exams 
are scheduled soon 


JOIN NOW AND PREPARE FOR A 
RICH AND REWARDING CAREER 
For details of vacancies application 


coach,ns ™,n/y for BANK RECRUITMENT /orms and 0 ’ , ^ ^ses write 


exams -of PO s and Clerks 
It has grown rapidly and is now the largest 
pre recruitment training institute in the 
country Our continuous research and 
on going study ofob/et live and dest nptivc 
exam question papers have contributed 
to our presenf pre eminence as the central 
institute for BANK RECRUITMENT 
training 


today with Rs 2/ P O or M O to 




/• 0 a*’ 1 

'ffgSgSS** 0 



National School 
of Banking 


Telegram BANKSCHOOL 

Telephone 406280 

Ash Lane (Babrekar Mart?), off 

G ok hale Road.Dadar. Bombay-400 028 


e only specialised Bank Recruitment institute in the country. 


Recruitment Probationary Officers Course and prepare full> for the forthcoming Nationalised Banks P.O. K\a 
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20 New life for old paintinqs 

bv O P Agrauwl 

The restoration of paint ings 
involves scientific knowledge 
as well as artistic skill 



1" New light on electric lamps 

by Sylvester Lnho 
Energy efficient and long 
lasting lamps are here 

24 A cosmic journey to black 
j holes 

b\j George Mumptlh 
From the diffused interstellar 
matter to the blac k hole is an 
exciting cosmic saga 
jb Bookshelf/White hole 
Universe 
by John Gnhbm 
Excerpts from a fascinating 
new bcx)k 


42 Manager extraordinaire 

bv S Arun-Kumur et al 
Continuing our series on 
Com purer la nrl the operating 
system is to the computer 
what management is to 
business 

•16 Clinical depression 

by A Venknba R do 

Why are people vulnerable to 

mood disorders'* 

50 Solar water pumps 
bv R S Som 
Water pumps based on 
photovoltaic cells have much 
potential lor irrigation 
54 Controversy/ls intelligence 
inherited? 
by Bui Phondkc 
The question remains 
unanswered though several 
modern scientific theories have 
been put forward 



62 Bhabha on administering 
science 

bv B M Udgunnkar 
Continuing the article on 
Bhabhas views on 
scientific development 

64 Close encounters of the 
fourth kind 

Scienc e fiction bv Arun Sadhu 

70 Molybdenum: The saintly 
metal 

bv R M Suthv 
Kesouri es lor tomorrow 

((AMI Uf SICiPJ MY HAMI SM ijAN/f ilMI 
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Prof Yash Pal, Secretary. DSTProf U R Kao, Chairman Spa c e Commission 
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Yes Minister)! bv Prahha Kut 
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Sin gle circuit figure by A R Ruo __ 
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Power diodes from the Keltron supermarket: 

Even when you need 1,00,000 diodes 
right away Alloyed or diffused 
junction diodes Normal or reverse 
polarity configurations Flat-base, 
stud-base or press fit types With or 
without pigtail A range of construction 
designs. With high thermal stress and 
peak junction temperature tolerances. 
Current capacities upto 375 A 
Voltage ratings upto 1800 V 
Approved by P & T and RDSO 


Regd Office □ Kerala State Electronics Development Corporation Ltd .Keltron House, Vellayambalam, Tnvandrum 695 001 Tel 60621 
Telex. 0884-273 KEDC IN Telegram El ECTRONIC 
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Thank Newton for his deiicious Law of Gravitation... 


...Oh, damn 9 / talfe hack my words... 
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TO MOVF YOUR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS YOl! DON'T IIAVL TO MOVE 

OlH OF YOUR CITY 

PORTOFMADRAS 

PROVIDFS 
A NEW SEA 1 INK 
IO OVERSEAS DFSI IN AI IONS 
THROUGH 

INLAND CON IAINLR DFPOIS 
AT 

NEW DEI HI, BANGALORE, COIMBATORI & GUNTUR 
BENEFITS YOU ENJOY IN ROUTING YOUR CARGO THROUGH THE ABOVE ICDs 

* THE PROCFSSOF PRE-SHIPMENT , PRE-I ANDING DOCK MI NTATION WII I BF COMPl El ED AI I HF 
ICDs 1IIFMSF1 VFS. 

* 1 ENGTHY DOCUMI NI AT ION PROCESS IS AVOID! D 

* CUSTOMS. HXCISI ANDO I HER FORM Al IT 1FS WII I BF COMPl n F I) A I THE ICDs 

* RFDUCES MULTIPLF HANOI ING 01 THE CARGO RI SUl IIN(i IN REDUCTION IN I HE HANOI IN(i 
COST AND DAMAGE IO THE CARGO IN IRANS1I 

* ELIMINATES Pll FERAGI 

* SAVES EXPENDITURE ON PACKAGING 

* ENABI ES BET I ER UTILISA I ION Ol I HF CARGO SPACT 

* TRANSPOR IA I ION OF I HF CARGO IN A C'ONT AINFR FROM T HF FACIORY SI I F TOT HF CONSUMER 
IS POSSIBl r 

* INSURANCE PRI MIUM IS REDUCED 

* STORAGE OF I III IC'D CONTAINER (IMPORTS EXPORIS) IN T HF MADRAS PORT IS ERIE UPT 30 
DAYS 

* RAII WAYS WILL MOVE THE CONTAINERS FROM THE ICDs. WITHIN 24 HOURS OF STUFFING T HF. 
CARGO INTO T Hr CONIAINFRS AND COMPl El ING IHT FOR MAI IT IFS 

* YOU GT I YOUR MONEY IMMFDIAI FI Y BY ENCASHING 1111 IF ITER OF CREDITWI MI IHT BANK 
SOON AFTER SI Ilf I INC. I HI CARGO INTO I III CONTAINER AND COMPl F I ING THT CUSIOMS 
FORMAI IIIIS AI I HI ICDs 

* SAVES COST. TIME AND I ABOUR 

FOR I 111 HER PAR IICUI ARS PI FASI CON I ACT - 

T11 EPHON1 S 29201 (10 Ins > M AN AGF R (M ARKF I ING & SERVIC I S) 

29151 ( 5 Ins) MADRAS PORT TRISI 

22LW(Dnect) RA.IA.II SAI AI 

MADRAS-hOO 001 

GRAMS PORT RUST 
11 1 IX 041 Til 
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rtfurt 

whfcb <$er?ttt or kindly, 

efribrac# mdM&mtepcs, this 

t 4suflv acqidma ominous 
tjLdoom. Any drikering 
aktmt it is street, H not 
t> be looked upon With a 
tolerant Or benevolent eye It Is, 
therefore, beUmd that Nature ts 
bound to mtakate This skeptical, 
but not necessarily aftti-sctence 
lobby, is sure to see in the recent 
report on the use of antibiotics in 
cattle on British forms a further 
proof of their worst fears 


According to papers published 
in Science and The New England 
Journal of Medicine, antibiotics 
1 given to animals to make them 
grow faster are an important 
cause of a growing number of 
human infections Some of them 
are fatal because these 
antibiotics encourage the spread 
of Salmonella strains that are 
resistant to hfe saving drugs. 

We would not be surprised, if the 
news on antibiotics goads some 
apparent do-gooders to press for 
a ban on antibiotics totally 


An**, get dbrtfctf wt+y by their 

(MrfeMedfete^ 
spheres, f it H we trig an 
dbjectwe Uew, sbeh flWmets 
accruing from the misuse of a 
scientific dc&elopmeftt am far 
outweighed by their benefits fo 
humanity 


If we dke m 
dUtc^e view, the 
effects accruing frbm 
themlmseefe 4 
scientific 


development ^re far 
ovtw^Mfetyr 
benefits to^uRwnity 


And even these fpfotively few 
setbacks cannotdirectly 
attributed to sewpee per &e they 
am sired by praddiom»s who do 
not have time or Inclination to 
study aB aspects of the 
instrument that science has 
delivered to them 


fhpfatk taL wefeei w the { % 

dtetorwd arid exaggerated tl 

of atftmbfte A 

mtehpttpwunt. . j 

.. welt- * 

■ ** 


prats! 

mteni 


gat easily inflMM^hy the 
sensationa^ed, eyet«aft^ 
aunjbi memm$ in the lay ; 

Bean pbbcVMWdters and at 
professional administrators' 
have to Arne the blame fairfbey’ 
misbegotten progenies df acfijbdi 
They too do not get th$m<eh«rt1 
fully acquainted with the ' 

advantages—and hrmtathahe* 
even those scwptiftc adv« 
they am trying to further Ncgtf 
they make any efforts to educe _ 
those who are to he entrusted 1/ 
with the jab of actual application-* 
of die fruits Of science and *3i 
technology hi today's age of '■ 
information explosion they have 
no excuse Unless they change 
their attitudes, the general 
populace witt experience only <thg 
harmful effects of science andjnof 
its benefits 
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CONCRETE 

CONTROVERSY 


Congratulations to Vithal C Nadkarm 
for the timely and soul-searching article 
“Concrete worse than day" (June, 1984) 
The subject had not been dealt with 
previously by your magazine 

Politicians, engineers and contractors 
are all responsible for the state of affairs in 
construction industry, involving concrete 
in partic ular Unfoi tunately, ISI Codes has 
specifications for the materials and methods 
involved in construction, but not fot the 
men who manage it It is a tragedy that civil 
engineering profession is controlled by 
illiterate or not too technical contractors, 
and unwilling engineers As long as 
engineers, though qualified and technically 
competent, turn out to be mere ‘puppets’ 
in the hands of contractors and other 
powers that be, the profession and the 
population will continue to suffer 

LAKSHMINARAS1MHA RAO 

/ /V JR ft f/'S ('ulum 
ShaKnnuqui >A4f7r) 

Kamuftiku 

Vithal C Nadkarm is unduly harsh in his 
criticism of the construction industry in 
India If because of Akashdeep and 
Gangaram shopping complex collapses 
buildings are “the death traps”, the 
railways can be branded as mobile 
“gallows” and the administration in the 
states of Assam and Punjab can be vilified 
as “butcher bureaucrats”, considering the 
hundreds and thousands of deaths involved 
in rail accidents and the carnage of Assam 


and Punjab respectively As against one 
crumbling Akashdeep, there are numerous 
“Akashachumbib” standing solid in 
Bombay and other cities. The cntics 
should not he totally blind to the facts, 
while advocating their theory of uselessness 
or waste of money invested in construction 
projects 

By saying this, I do not intend to 
commend the happenings in the construct 
ion industry If the country incurs about 
50% of its planned expenditure on 
construction industry alone, the men at 
the helm of affairs must take legislative 
measures to establish a central authonty 
to grant licences to lhe practitioners of 
the concerned engineering profession and 
tn the contractor with minimum quail 
fications and financial back up in the latter 
case, on the lines of the medical, law, 
accountancy, etc piofessionals Such 
legislations should then soon come into 
force 

As a construction engineer of about 25 
years’ standing, on the practical side also I 
wish to highlight a few constraints of the 
field engineers/contractors in obtaining 
quality products for construction Unlike 
in other industries, products in construe 
tion industry, mainly concrete, now under 
discussion, is made up of basic ingredients 
obtained from nature without any prtx'ess 
(except cement) Therefore, it is hound to 
vary in its qualities, though specifications 
arc set forth by the National and Inter 
national bodies Hence in spite of the best 
efforts on the part of engineevs etc to 



maintain uniform qualities of ttiese 
ingredients, it is impossible to adhere to 
the rules because of various site conditions 
and technical reasons 
This is further aggravated by the lack of 
automation in quality control in this 
industry, compared to many other tech 
nologically advanced industries like steel, 
chemical, petroleum, etc This factor also 
entails insufficient cunng of concrete 
which is the most harmful and neglected 
aspects in concrete making A controlled 
concrete mix can fail to give the requisite 
strength if badly cured, but an uncontrolled 
mix can give satisfactory results if 
methodically cured, as specified m all 
respects The availability of a particular 
category of cement, ordinary Portland or 
Pozzolana, needing different lengths of 
time for curing to gam the minimum 
strength also poses complications 
Considering these and several other 
factors, will it be justifiable to blame the 
engineer for the failure of the structure? 

C I SHASTRY 

W. Hmtiinq fliiiirrt 
f\mimpill\ Naqat 
CVw/nri tiK'O'Jti 


Beryllium— A gem of a metal 


The article Beryllium The gem of a 
metal (April, 19H4) bv Di H S Ahuja is 
interesting with data itidiciously compiled 
and presented However. certain impoitant 
aspects such as geology mineralogy, 
resources and industrial applications of 
beryllium should have been dealt a little 
more* in detail and i orrectlv to enhance the 
generalised nature of the article 
India is endowed with vast resources of 
beryllium minerals, partic ularly the mineral 
beryl tor use in both the engineering and 
gem industries The host roc ks pegmatites, 
gianfles and metarnorfics which occupy 
several thousand square kilometres of the 
Indian terrain are most productive in the 
states of Rajasthan, Bihar, Andhra, Madhya 


Pradesh. Orissa and Kerala Indian bervl 
generally contains Ben of the order 8% to 
13".. whereas exploitation of a deposit is 
usually consider’d economic it the content 
of the pic kahle beryl exceeds 0 02% 
Rajasthan has the distinc tion of producing 
larqe hexagonal beryl crystals sometimes 
weighing as much as 20 tonnes 

Further c oming to the beryllium minerals 
there are 45 recorded minerals (and not 
only 30 as reported), out of which six are 
the pi incipal ores of beryllium— Beryl (Be i 
Ala) (Sih Oih), Phenacile Be^ (S 1 O 4 ), 
Chrysoberyl (Ah BeOi), Bertrandite Be* 
(S 12 O 7 HOH) >HelviteMnH(BeSi04S:f)and 
Berylite (Be ? Si 2 O 7) Perhaps due to an 
oyersight or a printer’s error, in para 5, 


lines 3 find 6. the woid twrylliuni (2 BeO 
Al O < (>SiO ) has lieen used instead 0*1 
Beryl (Be 'Al 1 (Sit. Oh) 

GS BHATANAGAR 

A/'irtiii Minerals I>ii isi ill 
•V, si flic* k Nu VII 

ft h I’urtini 

Ni-u Delhi hh 


Rise of the robots 

My hearty congratulations for publishing 
the valuable and informative article ’Rise of 
the Robot’ by SA Khan (July, 1984) 
Goliath’s Killer in the same issue is also 
interesting 

NANDAM C. SHEKAR 

Bo Sfrpiv. -• 

Jodchcrla. 

Andhra ftcidesh 
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PHILIPS 


Fast, economical analysis for the iron & steel industry 

6 reasons to choose 
Philips PV 8020 spectrometer 

1 User oriented system 

The spectrometer measures 20 pre¬ 
selected elements and is factory 
calibrated for low to medium alloy 
steels and cast Irons However it also 
has the capability to analyse stainless 
and high speed steels should this 
be required 

2 Compact construction 

Compact rigid construction with 
built in thermal and mechanical 
insulation means that no special 
facilities are necessary Hence 
expensive installation costs are 
avoided 

3 Precision manufacture 

Special laser alignment and precision 
manufacturing techniques are used to 
ensure that the highest standards of 
construction are maintained A long 
trouble-free operational life is 
therefore assured * 

4 Easy to use 

You do not have to be a trained 
analyst or computer operator to use 
the PV 8020 Shop floor personnel 
can prepare and load the sample 
type its identity on the typewnter-style 
keyboard selecttheanalysis 
programme number and push the 
start button The instrument does 
the rest 

5 Total customer support 

Comprehensive documentation is 
provided by us on how to make the 
most of your spectrometer — 
if necessary arranging on the spot 
instruction 

6 Powerful capability 

The system offers the advanced 
performance of the HP 85 computer 
and a comprehensive software 
package 


For further information on PV 8020 please contact 
Philips India Scientific & Industrial Equipment Division 
Block A Shivsagar Estate Dr Annie Besant Road Worli BOMBAY 400 018 



Philips - the trusted Indian household name for over fifty years 
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Putting population 
;iti the sea 


^MARINE city on a 


man-made 

dffshore island? The idea may 
• Ifeurtd Car-fetched but not to the 
Japanese who have already 11 such 

f Islands. Now the Agency of Natural 
Resources and Energy, Japan, has 
called for vigorous promotion of 
industry-government cooperation to 
develop the advanced technologies 
necessary for a marine city. 

. Japan ranked second only to New 
2 eatand when its sea economic area 
increased to 4.5 million square kilo- 
&'metres when the 1982 Law of the Sea 
£ Conference gave recognition to the 
* establishment of '200-mile economic' 
>idrws. From then on research in the 
field of ocean resources—fisheries, 
^eluding artificial fish pastures and the 
iwtoS of light to the sea bottom to 
;frx#ease algal growth, seabed oil and 
ifti^als, wave.power, extraction of 
/Uraehim from sea water—has increased 
fciiwlfokl. , 

The possibility of using sea as a place 
'5foj$fore things is also being explored 
Synthetic skinned '‘sausages” full 
M oil may soon float in the oceans And 
;.\tfhen the present cities arc getting 
] more and more densely populated 
4-,butting some of the population also in 
^Khe sea seems to be the most natural 
i' ; tWngtodo. 

Cain human gene 
disorders be put right? 

O NE of the human gene disorders 
that has been extensively studied 
in recent years is thalassaemia The 
disorder, in which there is a defective 
Synthesis of the polypeptide chains of 
haemoglobin, results from a series of 
.diverse siructuiat mutations of the 
giobm genes Scientists now believe 
that if these detective genes are 
replaced, thalassaemia can be put 
right. 

But before inserting globin genes into 
blood cells certain difficulties have to be 
overcome. The red cell precursors in the 
bone marrow are programmed to be¬ 
come mature cells and live for about 120 
days incircqlation Therefore, the gene 
be done into the target 
haemimnte: stem cells from, which 
the reccBK&tyhite blood cells are 




“Double standards , 111 say. Vve heard they even subsidise their condoms." 


derived, although there is no guarantee 
that the inserted genes would be 
expressed only in red cells or platelets 
Also, techniques for inserting foreign 
DNA into cells are still not standardised 

David A. Williams and his colleagues 
in the US have been successful in 
introducing a marker gene into murine 
(pouched mammals) haematopoietic 
cells using a retrovirus vector (Nature, 
310,476). They constructed a defective 
retrovirus vector containing a neomycin 11 * 
(antibiotics produced by a strain of 
bacteria) resistance gene and transfer¬ 
red it to the irradiated mouse 
haematopoietic cells These trans- ‘ 
formed genes had the capacity of self 
renewal 

The authors point out a few 
difficulties before this technique can be 
used for gene therapy Up to 15 
picograms of globin may be required 
per cell to correct a thalassaemia 
defect, and hence the inserted gene 
would have to be very efficiently 
expressed in the host cells Perhaps the 
therapy can be used in certain enzyme 
deficiencies 


The ill-fated adventures 

of the Mutsu 

< 

T HE Japanese Government has 
decided to keep the nuclear ship 
Mutsu afloat despite all evidence that 
the project will serve no useful put pose 
The decision, regarded as the bureauc¬ 
ratic equivalent of a “perpetual motion 
machine”, is based on the notion that 
“we must spend more or the money we 
have spent may come to nothing.” 

The 8,200-tonne nuclear ship was ill- 
started from the moment of its launch in 
1968. Although it was ready for sea- 


trials by 1972, the planners discovered 
their most crucial lapse—neglecting 
public sentiment —when the local fisher¬ 
men launched a massive public blockade 
that was to last for two continuous 
years! The fishermen were terrified that 
Mutsu s radioactive discharge would 
ruin their mainstay of living—scallop 
fisheries. It was a typhoon that broke 
the blockade and the Mutsu was finally 
able to slip out to the sea- at midnight. 
When the Mutsu's reactor went critical 
a few days later, the planners’ worst 
fears began to be realised The reactor 
began to leak And the ship was not 
allowed to port for repairs The saga of 
improvised repairs on the high seas that 
followed would be worthy of any sea 
dog that values his salt' 

Rice boiled in borates was used by 
She chef as radiation shielding When 
that proved only partially successful, 
cast-off socks were added to the gruel 1 
By now it was essential to get the ship 
bark to port While negotiations with 
the fishermen dragged on for over a 
month and a half, the Mutsu clearing a 
radioactive trad wandered about aim¬ 
lessly The fishermen extracted the final 
victoi y Mutsu would be allowed to port 
only if it left within six months - 
permanently! Not only that, all the 
shore based facilities would be removed 
and a programme of public works 
would be launched by the government 
along with compensation for fall in sales 
of local shellfish tainted by the bad 
name given to the area by the Mutsu! 

Wherever tl went, from the Mutsu 
city in North Japan to Sasebo in 
Nagasaki or Ominato in Aomoei back 
in North, the ship was greeted by 
protesting flotillas and it had to keep 
moving. By 1984, the ship had incurred 
expenses of 57,000 million yen (Rs 17.5 
crores) which is ten times the original 
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co& Ornate ritatirs end 

vet mate tepara. pfcjs eetne te pppify 

pratestelrsf v ; 

IJtarwha* it e 

further «um of M^GOO mHKNrt yens 
w6uk» by re«dmd«rtMrvsfh*MMteMte 
full opefcstiftMh* Science and Techno¬ 
logy Committee of fhe TuSng Liberal 
Democratic Party recommended that 

ft Mutsu be scrapped. Meanwhile the 
government decided that the ship could 
only be housed m a specially construe 
ted port built al a cost of 60,000 million 
yens! Work began on this project a few 
months ago at Sekinghama close to 
Mutsu city * 

In the meanwhile, the pendulum 
swung again. And it was decided to 
scrap the ship! But that was not the 
end Once again, the Mutsu was 
revived with minimalsupport. Why was 
this volte face made? it seems That the 
Japanese mission that went to the US 


and Europe to gain co-operation on 
nuclear ship development received a 
negative reaction! Understandably, 
since nuclear powered ship are prima¬ 
rily used for mifitary purpose and no 
orte was wHing to divulge the secrets 
won at enormous costs Thus the 
supporters of the “Save Mutsu " cam 
paign feel that outdated or not, Mutsu is 
the sole means of learning the tricks of 
the US nuclear-powered shipping trade 
The Mutsu experience has led the 
Japanese to do a bit of soul-searching 
They are now thinking to form a new 
scientific review body apparently 
modelled on the US Office of Techno¬ 
logy Assessment to avoid further such 
throwing away of money on.projects 
without any clear goal in sight The 
body would take overall control of, and 
coordination between, the different 
ministries and agencies concerned with 
science and technology. 


Cancer-causing quality questioned ■ 


CONTROVERSY has arisen m the 
US regarding the safety of 
cydamates, the artificial sweeteners 
While Gere Goyan, former Commis 
sioner of the Food and Drug Administra 
tion (t-DA) had refused to allow 
cydamates back on the market in 1980, 
implicating them to be carcinogenic, a 
new study by the Cancer Assessment 
Committee of the rDA finds them safe 
for consumption This turn of events has 
led the National Research Council to 
reassess the whole issue 
The ban on cydamates came in 1969 
when they were said to cause bladder 
cancer From then on the manufactur 
eis had been continually requesting the 
tOA to lift the ban. But Goyan did not 
budge saving that consumption of 
cydamates increased alt types of 
tumours in experimental animals. 

However, the new study complains 
that Goyan had lumped together 
tumours at different sites so as to yield 
the appearance of statistical signifi 
cance Also data from different 
laboratories were used to control 
experimental data without allowing for 
differences between the spontaneous 
occurrence of tumours and differences 
*1 m pathological procedures at the 
] laboratories concerned* 


The controversy also brings into 
picture another much-used artifical 
sweetener, saccharin According to 
many FDA scientists, if at all cydamates 
are carcinogenic they are much less so 
than saccharin, which they feel should 
eventually be banned Meanwhile, the 
new artificial sweetener, aspertame, 
though said to be safe, cannot be used 
in products meant to be stored for Jong 
duration 

“A to thanks! We know about those 
classified carcinogenic additives. u 




Banana-cure for ulcer* 

F '4 

ROM curds to milk and wheat-] 
grass therapy, now it is bananai v 
for ulcer-cure. -The recent issue of Ttof ** 
British Journal of Pharmacohgtf ' 
reports that certain chemicals in'" 
bananas prevent stomach ulcers in 1 
rats, even symptoms of ulcers already,; 
formed are alleviated. 

The above findings were carried dlpr j 
by two collaborative research groups t 
one at Aston University in Birmingham,'* 
UK, and another at the Banaras Hindu ' 
University, UP Prof. A.K. Sanyal oftjhe ^ 
BHU supplied the samples of banana^ 
powder, and the group at Aston ^ 
extracted the active anH-ufott* 
compound from these sampkifc*? 
The final end-product was 300 ti 
more active than the original bemardN 
powder. ^ 

Let us try to understand the modedf 
action of the banana extract on ulcers. 
The lumen of the stomach is lined by/ 
the cells of the gastric mucosa which 
secrete the mucus of the stomach- 
cavity. The gastric mucosa layer is 
found througout the intestinal tract. 
Ulcers are formed when this mutus- 
forming layer is eroded by gastric juices 
acting directly on this layer. This can be 
brought about by drugs or certain 
diseases. 

The Aston group observed that thy 
growth of mucosa cells is stimulated 
when they are exposed to the purified 
active banana extracts The new cells 
produce more mucus, which protects 
the mucosa membrane from the action 
of the gastric juice. Also, where the 
ulcers have already formed, the 
mucus flows into the ulcer craters and 
seals them from furthci attack of the 
gastric juice 

The banana powder (four giams per 
day) was tned on human volunteers. But 
all bananas did not have the anti- 
ulcerogenic property, ripe or cooked 
bananas did not possess the property. 
Unripe bananas picked five weeks 
before ripening had the active 
ingredients Attempts are now being 
made to identify the active compound 
Some twenty years ago the suggestion 
was that it is 5-HT which is contained in 
banana pulp. However, not only did the 
Aston grouped 5HT to be less 
effective than banana extract, but say 
that rt is removed during solvent 
extraction. 
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Man of Science: 
Agharkar 

ftltt 100th birth anniversary of the 
fait prof S P Agharkar. Pounder 
.^rector of Maharashtra Association 
JJbr the Cultivation of Science Research 
institute (MACS) Pune falls on 18 
November 1984 Prof Agharkar was 
bom in Malvan m Konkan and 
matriculated from the Government 
Hldh School, Dharwar. in 1901 He 
joined the Elphinatbne College, 

Bombay, m 1902 and took the B A 
degree m first class with botany and 
zoology He won the Bell Prize for 
'English in that examination He got the 
MAm 1909 with zoology botany and 
geology He was appointed imme 
>diat*iy as lecturer and Head of the 
''Biology Department in the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay He served until 1913 
In 1913, he was invited to attend the 
centenary celebrations of Indian 
Museum* Calcutta, and this occasion 
v proved to bb the turning point in his life 
Calcutta University at that time was 
growing vigorously under the great 
educationist and humanist. Sir Asutosh 
fMukerjee At the suggestion of Dr f V 
Raman, who was later to win the Nobel 
Prize, then holding the M Prof Patit 
* Chatr” in physics Sir Asutosh asked 
Agharkar to apply for “Prof Chose 
Chair" in botany and enquired whether 
he was willing to proceed to Germany 
t for higher studies Agharkar agreed and 
went to Germany tn 1914 
Soon after his arrival ir. Germany 
World War I broke out and he was 
interned as an enemy subject in various 
camps till June 1917 He could take the 
proposed research only after he was 
released In December 1919 he was 
awarded Ph D degree by Berlin 
University where he worked under the 
renowned botanist Dr Adolptttiqler 
On return to India he started his work 
as Ghose Professor of botany at 
Calcutta University from July 1920 
An important matter pertaining to 
the training of Indian scientists which 
Prof Agharkar qot straightened out 
was regarding the award of overseas 
scholarship of the London exhibition 
of WSl.jp«an prmMteuf several 
Indian* rap conn ibutMann* funds for 
thdltyi achoUrships <JRKl exhibition 
No hsndfit, however, accrued to India 
i the other dcfmnions of British 

■e^were haufris He, therefore* 
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Professor Sioskxt Purshattam 
Aaharkar 

made a full study of the available 
reports of the trustees of this fund and 
with the help of Sir Raghunarh 
Paraqjpye who was then a member of 
the Indian Council at London, got the 
matter moving He discovered that a 
scheme of scholarship of Indians was 
put up by the trustees as far back as 
1891 and £ 65,000 were provided for it 
by His. Majesty's government, but no 
Indian scholar was ever appointed 
Prof Agharkar followed up this matter 
assiduously and a& a result, a series of 
Incfean scientists started being selected 
for the award of overseas scholarships 
of 1851 exhibition, London Dr HJ 
Bhabha, and Dr Ktt Surange. the 
present Director of MACS are among 
the recipients of this scholarship 
Although Prof Agharkar retired 
from the Chair of Ghose Professorship 
of botany at Calcutta University in 
1946, thoughts of a cozy life were 
farthest from his mmd He had been 
thinking of starting a research institute 
and he had indeed been working 
towards it mpeh before his retirement 


idteftftcm i mi ^Mndn&ec skMst 
research bawawia, 

ptfpahnetc * f s * 

Maos am* ebfanamous- ttss&th 
institute, has been engaged m 
research activities tn the field df 
btotogfcal sciences—both of baste and I 
appued nature. The institute carried out ^ 
research work on over 100 different 
projects during the year 1983 84 under 
its eight departments-Biometry and 
Nutrition, Botany Chemistry, Gene 
hes and Plant Breeding, Geology and 
Palaeontology, Microbiology, Myco 
logy and Plaint Pathpb&r, and jSoqlogy 
The Botany Department in this institute 
was established by Prof Agharkar 
himself tn 1946 He initiated studies on 
hi$ favourite subjects like flonstics, 
economic botany and plant geography 
Prof Agharkar’s deep and thorough 
knowledge of Indian flora and his 
personal collection of valuable books 
journals and back volumes on various 
aspects of botany helped to enhance 
the knowledge of applied botany tn 
academic curricula Incidentally, Prof 
Agharkar alonq with Prof H P 
Paranjpye first introduced in Pune the 
African oil palm (Efac is guanensts L ) 
which is a source of oil rich in vitamin 
A He also showed that these palms can 
thrive in ctnu tions prevailing in Pune 
and can yield one million tonnes of oil 
per acre of compact planting 

C Asok 


The main building of the Maharashtra Association for the Cultivation of 
Science founded by Prof Agharkar 
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taking qp different Asm-m causing 
organism* and fiferalfy tearing them to 
bits'and pieces. 

Two Cambridge gtoups now report 
the complete nucleotide sequencing 
(lJfcof 282 basepau*) «f theEprtcvtBanr 
vows tfflvi EBV was taken from a 
pattern with infectious mononucleosis 
and was used to infect marmosets' 
(stqatt. tropical American monkeys) 
lymphocytes producing the B95-3 line 
Tumourpromoting chemical inducers 
increased the amount at EBV secreted 
by this Hne. EBV was collected 
from the supernatant and the DNA 
was isolated Subsequently, it was 
cut with restriction enzymes and 
incorporated into plasmid vectors 
These plasmids were grown in £ co/i 
and many copies of each cbned 
restriction fragment of the EBV was 
isolated DNA sequencing method deve 
loped by Sanger was used to read off 
the base pairs on cloned pieces The 
6 000 and odd pieces sequenced thus 
were then matched by a computer to 
determine their exact position m the 
fcBV genome Hence the full linear array 
jP of bases making the whole genome of 
p EBV was determined 

This achievement holds out great 
promises for molecular biologists 
and clinicians Understanding the 
mechanisms of gene control by normal 
human DNA and by viruses does not 
appear far off, sequences of promoters, 
enhancers, and other signals that 
control DNA transcription into functional 
mRNA will soon be known Clinically, 
nasopharyngeal carcinoma, Burkitt'a 
lymphoma and infectious mononucleo¬ 
sis known to be linked to FBVwill now 
perhaps be easily diagnosed But above 
all, the complete sequencing of the EBV 
- genome will make it possible for us to 
understand the molecular events leading 
tp cmcer‘formation 

j> And, {here « even scope for 
fpMttffoft of tphedp aftd effective 
'fertptas, for thfkmMedgetd the on A 


be 


Sugar intake and child behaviour 


F ROM time to time, psychologists 
have put forward different scientific 
explanations for antisocial and violent 
behaviour in children Oenettcs, envi 
ronmentaf factors, neutochemical ab 
normalities all seem to contribute in 
one way or the other towards abnortna 
litres m children's behaviour And now, 
scientists have added high levels of 
sugar consumption to this fist 

Diet and human conduct seem to 
have a definite correlation Experts now 
believe that too much consumption of 
sugar makes children hyperactive and 
contributes to their antisocial behaviour 


To support this, Stephen J SchotertlfcR^ 
coordinator of the criminal 
programme of the California 
College, observed that thousands at S 
juvenile offenders showed a remarkabfe v, 
SO per cent decline in antisocial traits 
when their diets were completely 
devoid of sugar foods But thi6 change ) 
can dlso # be produced by increase fan ■ 
vitamins and mineral content m the 
diet, cautions Schoenthler 
So impressed are the civic authorities . 
in Los Angeles with these findings that 
they have ordered the use of low sugar 
diet in alL juvenile detention centres 


sequences implies that the various 
surface antigens expressed by infected 
cells can be characterised and peptide 
fragments made The peptide fragments 
are powerful immunogens against the 
proteins of which they are part and 
hence the vaccine produc tion 
What next, now that the EBVs 
genome structure is determined 9 Soon 
it wiU be the cytomegalovirus with 240 
kikibase pairs of nucleotides, and then 
the bacteria £ cofiwflfh 4,000 kbp and 
then perhaps even the human genome 
with three million kbp f Fpr those who 
fear that the human genome may soon 
be manipulated by a genetic engineer 
sitting at a computer terminal, the 
solace is that the same Cambridge 
group who published the results of EBV 
sequences will need 5,000 years to 
determine the total human dna 
sequenced WXh the present technology 1 
But who knows, if one has to go try 
fog rhpid developments of the past few 
years 


Biggest telescope 


T HE American five metre reflector 
telescope on Mount Palomar m 
California will soon lose the distinction 
of being the world’s largest The Tokyo 
astronomical observatory plans to 
build the world's biggest telescope It 
will be capable of observing the marvels 
of space 15 billion hght years away f 

The Japanese telescope will be a 
single lens reflector with an aperture of 
7 5 metres and ten times larger in 
capacity Expected to be completed in 
1990, Prof Kenchi Kodatra and his 
group at the Tokyo observatory want 
to mstal it on top of Mauna Kea, 
a 4,202-metre high peak m Hawaii 
Hawaiian peaks offer excellent 
weather conditions for optical observa 
tions and are already studded with 
telescopes installed by the US, Britain 
and France 
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DIGIT-BLOCK 

PROCESSING 



Circuit A 


' HE concept of digit block prores 
£ sing is a familiar one It has been 
‘c- described, with reference to the 
‘ number 137 (see SCIENCE 
TODAY, September 1982 and August 
1984) and to the number 73 (see SCIENCE 
TODAY. March 1983) If any natutal 
number is multiplied by either of these 
factors of 10001 and the products sn oh 
tained are broken down into pairs of digit 
blocks such that one of the blocks is 
formed by t he last two digits of the pr< iduc t, 
the sum of the squares of the pairs of 
blocks will always Ik* divisible by the multi 
plier 73 or 137 as may be applicable 
Thus, 152K - 73 - 111544 
1115' I 44 7 - 1245161 (17057 ■ 73) 
12451' + 61* - 155031122 (2123714 • 73) 
and so on. 

When processing in this way, pairs of 
blocks in which one of them consists of the 
last four digits of the product, the far tors of 
100000001, namely < 17 and 5882353. 
replace the multiplieis, 73 and 137 Byway 
of illustration, consider the number 
142749, the produc t of 17 and 8397 It can 
be processed as follows 

14 7 » 2749' 7557197 (17 * 444541) 

755* v 7197' 52366834 (17 - 3080402) 

5236 ; * 6834' 74119252 (17 * 4359956) 

and so on 

There can also be other ways, however, 
of processing digit blocks, and one which 
reveals many interesting properties of 
numbers is that in which the difference 
between the squares of the blocks is 
considered instead of their sum 

The multipliei s 73 and 137 can be used in 
this system of processing in conjunction 
with pairs of Nik ks one of which c onsists 
of the last four digits of the product 
Consider, for instance, the product of 73 
and 89987 namely, 65691021 

6569* 10? 1' 42109320 (73 - 576840) 

9320 J 4210' 69138300(73 - 947100) 

8300' 6913' 21100431 (73 289047) 

and so on 

For dealing in this system with pairs of 
blocks one ol whic h c onsists of the last two 
digits only of the product, 101 may be used 
as the multiplying factor The numher 9 
also serves equally well 

When, however, the number ol digits in 
the terminal block of the pair increases to 
3, there can be a much laiger number of 
multipliers fiom which to make a choice 
Some of these are listed below* 

3, 7, 11. 13,21.28.33.37,39.63,91,99. Ill 
Two of these, namely, 11 and 91, are of 
special interest to us as their product is 
1001 which supplies the clue for dealing 


with blocks of a larger size The factors of 
100001, namely 11 and 9091, for instance, 
serve admirably as multipliers when the 
latter of the pair of blocks consists of 5 
digits Thus, for example, 

9091 * 31 - 281821 

81821 ’ 2' 6694676037 (9091 v 736407) 

76037 66946* - 1299858453 

(9091 ^ 142983) 

58453’ -12998' -- 3247805205 
19091 - 357255) 
and so on 

In the same way, 11 and 909091 the 
products of 10000001 serve as multipliers 
when t lie end bloc k of the pair consists of 7 
diqits 

The number 11 which keeps appearing 
as the companion number in these cases is 
obviously itself very versatile In fact, when 
using it as a multiplier the product can be 
broken up into pairs of blocks in any 
manner one may choose 
Consider 57618, the product of 11 and 
5238 

Now. 5761* 8* - 33189057 (11 -3017187) 
Again, 576'- 18' - 331452 (11 v 3012) 
Also, 61 S' 57' 378675 (11 \ 34425) 

and 7618? 5*' -- 58033899 (11 - 5275809) 

Another numher which is equally 
versatile is 3 

Here are a few extraordinary examples 
of this mode of digit processing 
Direct recycling 

1484 ’ 847 ; " 1484847 

Reversal ot order 
Starting number 7821 



Processing 78’ 21 5643 

56* - 43' - 1287 

Revolving numbers' 

Here the same digits keep revolving 
maintaining their sequence The answers 
are all in the same circuit 

Starting Numher 714285 

714" 285’ - 428571 

571 # - 428' - 142857 
857 2 142' - 714285 

Complimentary circuits 

Here the answers keep on jumping from 
one circuit to the other and back again but 
retaining then sequence * 

538' 461' -- 76923 See Circuit ‘A’ 
923'- 76’ - 846153 See Circuit ‘B' 
846' 153' - 692307 See Circuit ‘A’ 

692' - 307' - 384615 See Circuit ‘B’ 
615' 384' - 230769 See Circuit ‘A’ 

769 ’ 230-’ - 538461 See Circuit ‘B’ 


A.R. Kanga 

Mr Kangu is a consulting engineer bused in 
Bombay 


Multiplication of magic squares 


N interesting method for addition of 
4x4 magic squares was presented by 
Vs Risbud in SCIENCE TODAY,May, 
1983 The ^aine method can also he used 
for multiplication of magic squares (4 \ 4) if 
the following steps are followed 

Step 1 Findteight numbers, A.B.C.D, 
p.q.r, and s, so that A^B'C^D^p-q** 
r * s ' (- - multiplication magic 

constant) 

Step 2 Wi ‘e two square arrays, one 
containing only A.B.C, and D. and the 
other only of p,q,r and s as shown 
p q r s 


r s p q 
(Each row, column and diagonal is made 
up of the same four numbers, each letter 
occuring only once) 


A B C D 
C D A B 
D C B A 
B A D C 


Step 3 Multiply the two arrays, elemen* 
by element We get 

A ■ p B M| C M D v s 
C ‘ h r A 1 q B 'p 
D t qC x qB' , sA' l r 
B'i A' s D»pC 
This gives the product of two magic 
squares 

If the value of any letter is zero then 
multiplication magic constant is zero The 
following example can be used for the 
multiplication of two maqic squares 
(multiplication constant is 24024) 

X - AXBxCxDXpXqXrXs 

ABCD pqrs 
1 2 7 13 1 3 4 11 

Biswanath Das 

Mr Das is doing graduation in science at 
Calcutta University 
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I T is a long way since the first 
carbon-filament lamp was inven¬ 
ted more than 100 years ago. 
When Thomas Alva Edison suc¬ 
cessfully demonstrated his incandes¬ 
cent lamp in the USA on 21 October, 
1879, people looked at it as a miracle 
Since then work on improving the lamp 
Jjjpiogressed slowly, though steadily 
Edison’s lamp was improved upon 
in 1902 by the introduction of osmium 
filament and in 1907 by tungsten 
filament Argon gas fillings and coiled 
filament resulted in more efficient 



lights in 1913 The low-pressure 
sodium lamp appeared in 1932 and 
high-pressure mercury lamp in 1935 
While the introduction of tubular 
fluorescent lamps in 1939 was a 




Fig. 1 A few units of high mast lighting 
are capable of illuminating large areas 



(above). Fig. 2 The lantern carriage of 
high mast lighting is brought down for 
maintenance using motorised winch- 
down device (left) 

energy hills should make them popular 
And when they are mass-produced 
Ihey should be within everyone’s 
reach 

Replacing incandescent lamps 

One of the new compact low 
pressure mercury fluorescent lamps 
U.M1 L i. complete with its control gear 


(Fig 4), is contained inside a glass 


hallmark m general lighting, the high 
pressure sodium lamps which came 
into market in 1965 proved a boon to 
road-, factory- and floodlighting 
But the energy crisis m the 1970s 
precipitated the need for more efficient 
and economical light sources With 
the worldwide shortage and the resul 
ting higher costs of electrical energy, 
scientists were forced to look for 
energy-effective lighting devices And 
today a variety of electric lamps are 
available. Have they proved success¬ 


ful? Do wc have lamps that save 
energy as well as last long? What are 
the latest developments in the field oi 
electric lamps? 

The most promising event is the 
discovery of miniaturised fluotescent 
lamps These, as we shall see, 
combine efficiency with energy saving 
and last much longer than any of the 
present lamps No doubt, they are 
heavy on the purse presently. But 
their ability to pay back the initial 
investment by drastically reducing 


bulb and fitted with a convcntiona 1 
incandescent lamp cap It can be used 
directly in place of an incandescent 
lamp on the same base It consumes 
only 25 per cent of the energy that an 
incandesc ent lump of comiwrable light 
output would consume 

Like the incandescent, the I MFL has 
a warm white-colour appearance and 
gives good colour rendering (a property 
of light by which we perceive various 
colour^) Its lifetime, at 5,000 hours, is 
five times that of an incandescent The 
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lamp is available (not vet in out 
country) in two versions, one having 
a clear prismatic bulb and the other 
an opal bulb, each being made in font 
Wattuges, 9, 13 18 and 25 
The LMFI dc hieves maximum energy- 
saving because it is based on the 
principle u( fluorescence current is 
passed through an ionised gas and the 
resultant emission is converted into 
visible light by phosphor powders 
This process is fat mote efficient than 
the process of incandescence 

In an incandescent lamp, light is 
emitted when a thin tungsten wire is 
heated But there is a physical limit to 
the temperature that the wire will 
withstand, and hence the efficiency 
that can be obtained for a givc j n 
lifetime Also in the process of 
incandescence, small particles of the 
filament arc driven ofl by the heat, 
that is, they evaporate Since the 



Fig 3 The first incandescent electric 
lamp (left) and the modern tungsten 
filament lamp (right) 

LMF I operates like a fluorescent lamp 
this deficiency is not there, resulting m 
its lonqer life 

The LMH is larger than an mcande 
scent lamp It approximately weighs 
500 grams because it contains the 
ballast (device used with discharge 
lamps for stabilising the current m the 
discharge) and the starter, while a 
filament lamp weighs only 40 grams 
So a sound lamp-holder is a must 
before fixing up an l Mil Under 
normal conditions it lights in less than 
two seconds Thereafter, the light 
builds up to 80 per cent full brilliance 
within one minute In cold conditions it 
normally operates within four seconds 

The outer glass is not essential 1o the 
electrical operation of the LMFI. but it 
makes the lamp easier to hold, gives it 
a better look and is a fust line defence 
against knocks It is also not water 
tight 


Where filament lamps are used ten 
long hours and inconvenient situations, 
the LMF'L is ideal because of its 
durability and energy-saving An 18 
Watt LMF L gives light as much as a 7 f ' 
Watt ordinary bulb It gives most of ip 
light sideways where it is more useful 
unlike a filament lamp which distributes 
light in all directions, wasting light on 
the ceiling M 

New bridge-welding concept 

Another miniaturised fluorescent 
lamp (MFL) based on the principle of 
low pressure mercury discharge, con 
sists of two narrow glass tubes welded 
together at the top (Fig 5) The 
purpose of this welding, which is 
totally a new concept, is to create cool 
spots since the light output of a 
fluorescein lamp depends upon the 
temperatuie ot ihe coolest spot on the 
lamp, this temperature is influenced, 
among other things, by the ambient 
temperature Since the bridge-welding 
process creates cool spots at the top 
of the tubes (m an ordinary tubular 
fluorescent lamp the cool spots are 
created behind the electrodes at either 
end) optimum light output occurs at 
higher ambient temperatures than' 
normally experienced with straight 
and U shaped lamps This is also an 
added advantage of an Ml L as far as 
the design ol luminaires is concerned 

Unlike the tubular lamps, the Ml l 
has a single end with a starter built into 
the aluminium cap This integrated 
starter ignites the lamp within 
two seconds for ambient tem 
peratures between 5’C and 50°C 

Adjacent to the starter, the cap also 
has a capacitor to suppress radio 
interference I he two pin electrical 
connection needs a special lamp 
holder However, efforts are afoot to 
make the Ml L lamp kit, consisting of 
the lamp, lamp-holder, ballast and an 
adapter to fit the Ml I with the ordinary 
household lamp cap, available in the 
country 

Fig 4 The new compart fluorescent 
lamp fright) which can directly replace 
an ordinary incandescent lamp (left) 
Inset' The internal strut ture of a high- 
pressure sodium vapour lamp 
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The 7,9 and 11 Watt MM lamps with 
light output of 400,600and 900 lumens 
respectively, can be compared to 40, 
60, and 75 Watt incandescent lamps 
Thus they are five times more efficient 
than incandescent lamps They are 
also more durable with a life of 5,000 
hours while the incandescent lamps 
' more than 1,000 hours 

flffe MKL which is available m the 
country can be used in houses, hotels, 
offices, museums, theatres and so on 
Recent developments have also shown 
that it can be used in ships and other 
means ol transport where energy is 
generated on the spot besides m 
vending and amusement machines, 
insect traps and outdoor lighting in 
residential areas 

Energy-efficient incandescent lamps 

While the new compact fluorescent 
lamps can replace incandescent fila 
ment lamps with advantage, there are 
new developments in the latter 
category itself which combine energy 
saving with efficiency For instance, 
the reflector incandescent lamps 
which have an internal minor-coating, 
give a beamed light distribution There 
is no spilling of light here and it is 
directed to areas where it is desired so 
I hat there is an efficient use of energy 

Similarly, the directional mushroom 
lamp gives a diffused wide beam 
downwards while directing some light 
upwards It gives more useful light 
as compared to the clear 
./( andescen! lamps 

High voltage incandescent light in 
Mediations can be modernised using 
blended light lamps, which have twu e 
the efficiency and almost six tintfs the 
operating life, at no extra cost These 
lamps consist ol a gas filled bulb 
coaled on its inside with i phosphor 
and containing a merciry discharge 
tube connected m scries with a 
tungsten filament The mercury dis¬ 
charge has ultraviolet radiation which 
is converted into visible radiation by 
the phosphor coating The incande 
scent filament gives out warm-coloured 
light, it also acts as a ballast for the 
discharge, thus stabilising the lamp 
•-torrent. Therefore, blended-light lamps 
can be connected directly to the mains 


T, T 


* 


Fig 5 The miniaturised men ury flu o- 
rescent lamps in 7, 9 and II Watts 
The new concept of bridge-welding 
enables them to function efficiently 
and Iasi long 

If these? developments have fnnde 
incandescent lamps energy efticlent, 
and the LMf l and the MCI have 
brought about a vast change in the 
domestic and professional lighting 
scene, the high-pressure sodium lamp 
has improved road , factory, and 
floodlighting to a great extent 

Golden white light 

The high-pressure sodium lampUtsi i 
with its golden white light is the most 
efficient light source now available m 
I he country It requi.es a ballast, an 
electronic ignitor and a capacitor as 
ac Lcssories for optimum performance 

The discharge lube of the lamp 
ioniums an excess of sodium to give 
saturated vapour conditions when !he 
lamp is bm ning An excess of mercui y 
is also present lo provide a buffer g»e 
and xenon is includc'd at a low 
pressure to faoliiate ignition and limn 
heat-conduction from the discharge 
au to the tube wall l*he disinurgi 
tube, which is made of sintered 
aluminium oxide to withstand the 
intense chemical activity of the 
sodium vapour at the operating 
temperature ol 700°C. «s housed in an 
evacuated protective hard glass 
envelope 

These lamps radiate energy across 
a good part of the visible spectrum and 
give good colour rendering They are 


available in ovoid or tubular shape 
and are ideal substitutes for high- 
pressure mercury vapour lamps The 
HSL is extensively used for indoor and 
outdoor industrial lighting, in ware 
houses, godowns, parking areas, 
docks, storage yards, floodlighting 
hiqhways, streets, flyovers, junc¬ 
tions etc 

High mast lighting 

Elec trie'al engineers, meanwhile, have 
also designed modern equipment to 
use lamps like the HSI in high mast 
lighting which is essential for city 
centres, motorway intersections, fly¬ 
over complexes and all industrial and 
commercial areas These require a 
high standard of lighting from relativefy 
few installations 

Such installations are now available 
with masts of 20, 25 and 30 metres 
height I'he masts, which should 
withstand high wind speeds, arc 
manufactured from steel plates, cut 
and folded to form polygonal hollow 
poles Each mast i omprises only two 
or three sections according to height, 
to minimise the number of horizontal 
joints These sections can he fitted 
together at site without welding and 
erected with the helj-i of a crane 

To service electncal lamps hoisted 
on these high masts, designers have 
i nme up with motorised winch down 
device (Fig 2) which brings down the 
lantern carnage to qround for inspec 
non and mamlenam e This avoids the 
dangerous c limbing, ladders or tower 
wagons needed otherwise to service 
sui h lamps 

Ihe-e are then a few pr< minent 
developments among many in recent 
I lines However, one tact that stands 
out is that i eseau h in elec tru al lamps 
hasn’t been spec tai ular .is it is in the 
sjiace oi i ommunu ations industry In 
ou.- lountiy such efforts are almost 
minimal While the Mil may be 
manuI.K lured lvre soon, the* I Ml 1 
m«iv lake a long time The poles 
required lor high mast lighting were so 
far imported The first indigenous high 
mast is under installation in Chembur, 
Bombay, So it is a long way for us to go 
still " '□ 
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T he ornate portrait of the Nawab 
had adorned the walls of the 
Picture Gallery in Lucknow But 
over the years the painting had 
acquired a yellowish tinge and a dull 
look, and nobody knew the ‘true 
colours’ of the painting- until the 
restorer removed the yellowing varnish 
on the painting That brought the 
lustre back into the diamonds and 
rubies worn by Nawab Wa/id All Shah 
What was more, it revealed the name 
of the artist which was not known till 
then 

Over a long period, paintings tend to 
deteriorate and need to be restored for 
which several techniques have been 
developed Let us first discuss the 
structure of a painting, how it is made, 
the composition of its vanous consti 
tuents and how it deteriorates, and then 
the broad outlines of these conserve 
tion techniques. 

A painting has at least two layers 
the ‘support* on which the painting is 
done and the other, the ‘paint’, that is, 
the colouring material In a wall 
painting, the ‘support’is the wall or the 
plaster on which the paint is applied, in 
a wooden panel painting, it is the 
wooden panel, and in a paper painting, 
it is the paper The second essential 
component, the paint, is prepared by 
mixing piqpients (colouring materials) 
with adhesives like gum, glue, resin or 
oil, these adhesives are called the 
‘binding media', which fi x the pigments 
on the support 

Besides these two basic layers, the 
suppoi I, he fore it is painted upon, was 
often coated with a thin layer of a 


Fig. 1 A painting of Nawab Wazid Ali 
Shah in the Picture Gallery, 1 1 icknow 
The varnish hud vellowed consider¬ 
ably and had changed the tonal values 
of the umlerlying c olaurs The varnish 
had to be removed to restore the 
paintmg to its original tonal values. 
The picture at right shows the 
different e between the portion from 
which varnish has been removed (left 
half o/ the face) and where the old 
varnish is still present. At right is a 
painting which has developed cracks 


putty-liko substance known as ‘gesso* 
to impart a smooth and fine finish to 
the surface This layer is known as 
ground or pnrning Normally a white 
material like chalk or kaolin was mixed 
with a binding medium to prepare 
‘gesso’ In miniature paintings, the 
paper as well as the pnrning was well 
burnished with agate stone to give it a 
shiny smooth surface This enabled 


O.P.Agrawal 

the artist to draw fine lines, <j 
characteristic of Indian miniature 
paintings (Fig 3) 

When the painting was readv. 
transparent varnish was coated, parti 
cularly on oil paintings, to protect the 
painting from the effects of atmos 
phere and moisture On paper paint 
ings, however, varnish was seldom, if 
ever, applied Figure 2 presents m d 
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schematic form the various structural 
layers of a painting 
There may be several variations in 
this basic structure For example, the 
paint may have been applied in several 
layers, it may be thick or thin, it may 
have received an undercoat of another 
colour, depending on the artist s style 
_ - ~ Jjprtists added a glaze to the 
jrfai? of ' 
to if 


the paint to impart a lustre 



Fig.2 The structural layers of a painting 


Surface defects 

The traditional coating for a painting 
is varnish prepared by dissolving or 
fusing a natural resin in a fluid Several 
kinds of resins, most of them plant 
products, were used earlier to prepare 
picture varnishes But shellac, which 
was very commonly used in India, is 
produced from the secretions of the 
insect, Laccifer lacca Now synthetic 
resins are also very popular Resins 


its clarity is lost and it acquires a yellow 
or brown tinge In extreme cases, it 
may become rather opaque, hiding 
under it the details of the painting. 
How fast these changes occur 
depends upon the type of the resin and 
on the conditions m which the painting 
is kept 

The result, however, is a marked 
change in the appearance of the tonal 
values of the colours The yellowed 


Fiq 3 A miniature 
-hunting 



Whatever may be the anatomy of a 
painting, one thing is certain: it starts 
deteriorating soon after it is r&ady 
Possibly for the first few months, it is 
perfect - the canvas is tight, the paint 
if flexible and the varnish is transpa¬ 
rent But soon changes begin to take 
place The oil of the paint starts getting 
oxidised and hardened. The canvas or 
the paper also deteriorates The 
change is fast or slow, less or more, 
depending upon the materials used, 
the techinque of painting and the 
environmental conditions. In each 
l^yer of the painting - the surface, the 
paint and the support - one can 
expect some changes to occur. 


have been broadly categorised as hard 
and soft Hard resins haw to be 
melted and mixed with a liquid like oil 
at a high temperature for them to be 
brushed on a painting, ^examples are 
copal and amber, both fossil resins 
Varnishes prepared with them are 
strong, very hard and difficult to 
dissolve when they are dried Soft 
resins like mastic, dammar and shellac 
can be dissolved in an organic solvent 
like turpentine or alcohol 

When varnish is applied on a 
painting it is more or less clear and 
transparent, almost like glass. With 
age, however, it starts changing The 
first important change is in the colour, 


varnish acts like a yellow filter over the 
painting and thereby gives an illusion 
of blue appearing as green, *ed as 
orange, white as yellow and so on. 
Further, the darkened varnish hides 
the details of the painting 

Another defect noticed m the 
surface coaling is the at cumulation of 
dirt or grime over it Dust particles 
which fall over the surface may get 
stuck to it and change the visual 
impact of the painting Sometimes the 
varnish enquires a white cloudy look 
known as ‘blooming’, the causes for 
which may be chemical as well as 
physical Or the surface coating may 
develop cracks in it, for the varnish, 
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Over a long period paintings tend to 
deteriorate and need to be restored for which 
several techniques have been developed 



which is initially smooth and transpa¬ 
rent, may gradually lose its flexibility. 
Besides, one may also find scratches 
and blemishes on the varnish suiface, 
a sign of accidental, and sometimes 
deliberate physical damage (see 
cover) There is a tendency among 
some visitors to touch a painting and 
in that process they may scratch the 
varnish or sometimes even the under 
lying paint 

When any of these happens, the 
only wav is to remove the varnioh Iroin 
the painting This is done by dissolving 
the old resin in a solvent By careful 


examination a mixture of solvents is 
tried Naturally, it must be such that it 
will dissolve tjie varnish but will not 
affect the underlying paint Due 
consideration has also to be given to 
the strength of the paint and of the 
ground The work is normally ac comp- 
lished under a magnifier or under a 
stereomicroscope At each stage of 
cleaning, the restorer has to he sure 
that no trace of the paint is being 
dissolved After the old varnish is 
completely lemoved, a new varnish 
coating is applied 

Cleaning I he varnish sometimes 


produces spectacular results For 
example, when a portrait of Nawah 
Wazid All Shah in the collection of the 
Picture Gallery, Lucknow, was 
cleaned by restorers of the National 
Research Laboratory for Consci 
vat ion of Cultural Property, it revealed 
the signature of the artM 
which was not visible earlier 
The removal of varnish also brought 
out the true tonal values of the colours 
of the painting (Fig 1 and cover) 

The cleaning process, however, 
gives rise to some difficulties also 
Visitors who are used to seeing the 
painting with the altered colours are 
shocked to see the change when the 
discoloured varnish is removed In 
many a case, the restorer is blamed for. 
'ruining* the painting 

Paint defects 

The development ol c rac ks are Ik*-- 
most common deter t in the paini 
surface (Fig 1 inset) The physical and 
chemical properties of the p«nnt and 
the support are nol similar F'or 
example, while the wooden panel or 
the paper is hygroscopic and absorbs 
moisture* wh< j n kept in high humid 
conditions and shrinks in a dry 
environment, the paint -size remains 
the- same The result is a confkl 
between the paint and the support, 
causing cracks in the paint Very fine 
cracks arc* the siqn of age and are 
known as Viac qiieluies’ 

There may be other c uuses too hor 
example, a weak binding medium nuii* 
lead to crac ks And so also shoe ks or 
vibrations to the support, si ratching 
of the surfac e, »ui accidental blow from 
the ha< k or continuous abrasion 
against a hard surface Flakinq .»r loss 
of paint particles (Fig 7) follows crack- 
formation In cloth paintings, frequent 
rolling and unrolling may ^iuse loss ot 
paint 

The first step I his 

problem is the correct'Diagnosis of the 
causes If c rac ks have been caused by 
environmental changes, conditions in 
which the paintings are exhibited or 
stored should he stabilised If the 
cause is the failure of the binding 
medium, an appropriate adhesive is 
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introduced between the paint and the 
support In canvas paintings, the 
adhesive is applied from the hack of 
the canvas till it penetrates to the 
other side This cannot be done for 
paintings on paper or on wood In 
pai>er paintings, the paint is normally 


(facing page) A paper painting 
eaten by insects 

Fig. 5 (right) A paper painting with deep 
coloured water stains 

f ig 6 (below) A painting badly 
damaged by the growth of fungi 
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thin and. therefore, the new binder is 
applied from I he surf at c, and so also irt 
wooden panels when the paint is thin; 
if it is thick, like in an oil painting, the 
adhesive is sought to he introduced 
with the help of a hypodermic syringe 
m between the paini and the support 

for areas from which the paint has 
completely* flaked off, nothing much 
can he d< »ne except to fill the gaps with 
a putty prepared with a whiting 
material and a binding medium like glue. 
The putty nl an appropriate consis 
tency is filled m the lacunae with a 
pointed spatula and allowed to dry It 
is then smonthened to the level of the 
painting and then retouched to match 
the surroundings 

Another detect nt the paint is its 
fading, generally c aused hy the action 
ol light I ight, particularly ultra violet, 
causes fading of colours Miniature 
paintings and water i olours are much 
more sensitive to light than oil 
paintings The paint medium like quin, 
glue ml ol egg is also damage d by 
light On* e the colmns fade, nothing 
much c .m he done about it. except 
preventing funhei lading hy modifying 
the light source tin’ ultra "inlet 
portion u! light can he ensile filleted off 
without altecting visibility* in a museum 
Daylight ha*- the highest proportion of 
ultia violet rays and is avoided as fai 
as possible* in painting galleries 
Fluorescent lamps also have ultra 
violet radiations, though less than in 
daylight, and therefore an ultra violet 
filter Ifas to he used over them 
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Tungsten light, on the other hand, has 
a very little portion of ultra-violet rays 

It is better to minimise the intensity 
of and exposure to visible light also 
Only as much light as is necessary for 
viewing a sensitive painting is allowed 
in the painting gallery Some museums 
take the precaution of switching off 
the lights when there is no visitor 
inside 

Another defect that may be noticed 
in the paint is a change in the colour, 
the most common example being the 
blackening of the white lead carbonate 
pigment In contact with sulphide 
gases, lead carbonate changes to lead 
sulphide which is black. Similarly, red 
lead also may get blackened Another 
paint which often changes to black is 
silver. Originally-shining silver foil or 
silver powder is tarnished, changing to 
silvei sulphide Treatment with a 
solution of hydrogen peroxide often 
restores the white colour of lead 
carbonate With this treatment, the 
black lead sulphide is oxidised to lead 
sulphate which is white in colour 

Support defects 

Since canvas, cloth, paper and 
wooden panels are the most commonly 
used supports, we will consider the 
defects in these materials Cloth or 
canvas were very popular painting- 
supports For cloth paintings, there 
are two distinct situations according 
to which the treatment differs One is 
where oil is used as a binding medium, 
these paintings are referred to as ‘oil 
paintings' or simply as ‘canvas paint 
mgs’ In the other, the paint is mixed 
with an aqueous bindinq medium like 
gum or glue, such is noimally the case 
with the Indian patathiha or the 
pichhvai 

Whatever the binding medium, the 
cloth deteriorates with time It may 
lose strength, and tears and holes may 
appear, maybe because of accidental 
damage or because of the action of 
certain pigments and dyes on the 
cloth, particularly in the Indian pu/a- 
chitra Any acidic pigment may cause 
such a damage 

If the cloth on which the painting is 
done is otherwise strong, with* only a 



Fig. 7 (above) The paint layer in this painting is cracked and flaked 

Fig. 8 (below) A wooden panel heavily infested with insects. The paint is still 

intact but will be destroyed if insect attack continues 
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Restoration of paintings is a complicated 
process involving as much artistic skill as 
scientific knowledge 


few holes and tears, they are repaired 
by pasting strips and patches from the 
hark But the adhesives used must he 
compatible with the original paint Tor 
oil paintings, for instant e, a mixture of 
wax and resin is commonly used, for 
Indian cloth paintings, starch paste is 
preferred The adhesive should not 
~ any strain or stain on the 

.it face of the paint or on any other 
i omponent 

Canvases which have bee ome totally 
weak and fragile are strengthened by 
pasting another cloth of a suitabk 
thickness on the back The process is 
known as hnm g It there already was a 
canvas attached, it is first removed 
from the hai k of the painting and a 
new t anvas is fi <ed 

7he other common defects in a 
cloth painting arc the presence of 
siains, growth of fungi and msec t 
,-ittack Growth of fungus is promoted 
mainly by high humidity in the sur 
roundings If fungus is noticed on 
pamtinqs, immediate fumigation with a 
fungicide, like thymol, is ralied lor Oil 
paintings, however, cannot he treated 
with thymol because the chemical has 
a softening effect on the oil The 
paintings are kept inside air-tight 
Uimigation chambers in which thymol 
' rystaU are placed I here 1 is an 
arrangement for heating the thymol 
< ivstals from outside The thymol 
vanours surround the object and ‘kill’ 
jt- fungi The dead fungus is then 
blushed off the painting 

In paper supports, the mam defects 
are the formation of stains, the 
presence of acidity, the growth* of 
fungus, insect attack and a general 
weakening of the paper Paper is easily 
stained Fven watei in contact wilh 
piiper produces deep coloured stains 
difficult to remove (Fig 5) Stains may 
also develop due to oil, general dirt, 
rust, wax and other similar substances 
F or lemoval of stains, various solvents 
are used, but they should not affect 
the paint m any manner Bleaching has 
sometimes been recommended for 
^miniature paintings This, however, is 
dangerous because it may affect the 
paint also 


Acidity in paper is extremely 
damaging Acidity may develop 
because of the acid used in the 
manufacture of the paper or it may he 
one of the degradation products ut a 
constituent of the paper Neut rail na¬ 
tion or deac idificahon of acidic paper 
paintinqs is, therefore, very necessary 
However, there is always a danger of 
the paint hemg damaged hy the 
solution that is used for neutralization 
Non-aqueous deacidification solutions, 
like a solution of barium hydroxide in 
methanol, are prefeired but they only 
neutralize the acidity and do not 
remove the acidic products Vapour 
phase deandification is also done but 
this process also suffers from the same 
disadvantage 

Paper is also prone to fungal attack 
(Fig 6) Studies indicate that the most 
common fungus species growing on 
paper paintings are Aspergillus mger, 
Aspergillus la/i'us. Alternanu alter 
nata, Peniallium citrinum, Cephalo- 
spnnum acremomum and Fusanum 
oxysporum (SOENCF TODAY, Dec 
ember 1983, p 10) For prevention of 
fungal growth, staqnahon of air should 
be avoided F umigation with thymol 
vapours can eradicate fungus 

Paper paintings are also damaged 
by insects which tunnel holes in them 
and weaken them considerably, (Fig 
4) To deal with insects, treatment 
with insecticides, particularly fumiga¬ 
tion, is resorted to 

With time, paper also loses its 
strength Weak paper paintings are 
repaired bv ‘lining’ with a fresh paper 
sheet The process of ‘lining’ varies 
for example, paintings may have been 
done qh both sides, or there may be an 
inscription or a tex* on # the othei side 
of the painting 

I oi repair of only tiny holes ofu n a 
result of insect attac k, a putty of paper 
fibres is filled in the holes and allowed 
to dry Larger holes are repaired with 
sheets of paper out of which a piece of 
appropriate size is cut and fixed in ihe 
hole And if the entire paper is weak, 
‘lining’ with a new paper support will 
lx 1 necessary But the choice of the 
supporting paper and a good adhesive 
are crucial Tests indicate that the 


Nepalese tissue paper is very strong 
and durable for the repair of Indian 
miniature paintings It has long fibres, 
has high folding endurance before and 
after ageing and is non-acidic The 
other type of paper suitable for such 
lining is the .Japanese mulberry tissue 
paper It also has a high durability 
Some Indian handmade papers are 
also being tried for lining of miniature 
paintings 

Wooden panels 

Wooden panels or boards are some 
of the earliest materials to be used for 
painting Large-size boards are obtain 
ed by joining several boards together 
One of the common problems is that 
they split or separate The panels also 
warp, particularly in a painting in 
which one side of the panel is covered 
with paint and thus impedes the 
absorption or release of moisture from 
that side 

The restoration and preservation of 
paintings is* indeed, a complicated 
process involving scientific knowWdge 
and artistic skill Paintings can be Inst 
irreparably if proper materials are not 
used for repair Much more important 
is the skill of the restorer Immediately 
after restoration, the painting may 
start looking new but may give rise to 
problems after sometime 

Described above are only a few 
processes of preservation of pain lings 
I here are still a large number of 
outstanding problems Experiments 
are underway m the National Research 
Laboratory for Conservation of 
Cultural Property, I uc know, and in 
other laboratories for finding a solution 
of these problems □ 


Mr Aqmu’ii/ hind 1 the Ntiltnruti lit 1 euu h 
t iihnmfnn for ( nnsc m uMon n f Cultural 
Pro/win, /-Uiknnir i ,K ltihlished hi the Depart 
men/ nl Culture (jniernmenl of India, and 
sponsored he the Lhuted Nations Dei'elnprnent 
Programme He is n helhm of the International 
Institute /n» Connerimlion of Works of Art 
London and the President of the Museums 
Assot ration of India and the Indian 
Assiuiatinti tor the Sludv of Conserration of 
Cultural Propet1\ 
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GONSULTINQ ROOM' 


Dental caries is preventable 4 


D OCTOR . what is dental earn j s? 

Dental canes, or cavities as they 
are called in lay man's language, 
or tooth decay is a pathological 
process of localised destruction of tooth 
tissues by microorganisms It is indeed 
paradoxical that teeth can be destroyed 
relatively tapidly in a living man but are 
indestructible post mortem 
Is it true that the western population 
suffers from more dental cauities than nut 
Indian population? 

This situation is no longer true today 
Sweets and chocolates were abundantly 
consumed by the westerners immediately 
after the Second World War and con 
sequently there was a significant increase 
in dental caries rate However, this situa 
tion has since been corrected by effective 
preventive measures 

As opposed to this, the increasing 
consumption of sweets by Indians and the 
lack of proper oral hygiene and other 
preventive measures has given India one of 
the highest prevalent rates for dental 
caries today This is tme ol people in all 
classes of society 

Doctor . but hoLi 1 are dental cauities 
formed? 

Demineralisation and destruction of the 
calcified hard tissues of the teeth is 
brought about by acids and enzvmes The 
latter are produced by bacteria from 
fermentable carbohydrates like sugars 
(sucrose) consumed in the form of sweets, 
chocolates and biscuits 
How c an I prevent the formation of dental 
cavities in mv children' 

The first point to bear in mind is to reduce 
their consumption of sugar, especially in 
between their meals By sugar I mean, 
sweets, toftees, chocolates d nd the so 
called g/urose biscuits I am emphasising 
glucose biscuits because many parents do 
not know that these glucose biscuits are 
full of fermentable carbohydrates like 
glucose and sucrose whn h stick m 
children's teeth 1 his keeps acid in contact 
with the teeth for a longei time 
And to think that I always enc ouraqed mv 
t hildren to eat glm use hi si m/s ? 

The set ond tip would he proper oral 

Various steps in the removal of the 
diseased (carious) tooth substances 
and the temporary restoration of the 
tooth (A) Indenturing a carious 
tooth , (B) Drilling at slow speed to 
remove caries, (C and D) Removal of 
caries; (E to H) show different steps in 
temporary tooth restoration with 
reinforced ZnO cement 


hygiene Teeth should be brushed, both 
morning and, especially at night with a 
fluoride tooth paste A good tooth-brush 
and correct brushing technique is very 
important finger rubbing with a paste or 
powder is not effective since the finger 
cannot remove the sticky bacterial plaque 
which form on the teeth m the presence of 
sugar Since the brush cannot go between 
the teeth one should use dental floss, 
which is available at all chemists’ shops 
You should also try to visit your dentist 
every six months and get a thorough 
check-up and cleaning of your teeth 
During this visit the dentist can also detect 
small incipient canes and take timely 


action Children should also get six 
monthly or yearly fluoride application to 
their teeth by their dentist so that the 
enamel can be made resistant to the action 
of acids 

Children should also be taught to rinse 
their mouths with plain water aftet 
consumption of any food item and even 
after a cup of tea or coffee, or a qlass of 
milk, more so if there is sugar I know, ihis 
practice is not widely followed by urban 
people, but the sugars present in food 
items and in fluids can do irreparable harm 
to your teeth If it’s not possible* to rinse 
your mouth, as in a party or at school, one 
should just take one or two gulps of watei 
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and try to wash off the food particles from 
the teeth 

Doctor , what is 'his bacterial plaque 7 
Dental bacterial plaque is a transparent 
sticky mucinous substance formed from 
sugars by certain oral bacteria, namely 
Streptococcus mu tans and Lactobacillus 
cit idophil/us It consists of bacteria and 
fnqd debris intermingled in a network of 
...ewnous polysaccharides The dental 
plaque produces a considerable amount o( 
ac ids and these acids are prevented by the 
plaque from the neutralising action of 
saliva This is the reason why daily removal 
of the dental plaque is so important for the 
i ontml of both dental caries and gum 
disease 

You also mentioned the use of dental floss 
What is 1 t ? 

Dental floss is a piece of braided nylon cord 
which is wrapped round the middle fingers 
and then gently cased between the teeth 
The plaque is removed by scraping the 
floss aqainst the sides of the teeth 
Doctor, is there mo chemical which will 
prevent the formation of dental plaque 7 
Well, there is a chemical known as 
“i hlorhexidme" which has been shown to 
prevent the formation of dental plaque 
However, although most studies have 
shown it to be relatively safe even on 
prolonged use, I would not advocate 
»hlorhexidme or fur that matter any 
chemical for prolonged use in the oral 
cavity If at all, it should be used under 
medic al supervision as a mouth wash after 
oral surgical procedures, especially when 
bmshing and flossing may be difficult 
l have head that fluoride tablets are now 
fuailablc in India Are t/iey at all useful ? 
•Yes If the fluoride tablets are given to 
children at the time of development of their 
teeth, fluoride would have a systemic 
action and combine with the enamel when 
it is forming and make it more resistant to 
( aries Sucking or chewing the tablets by a 
child also has a local action on the erupted 
teeth 

Mv neighbour's child of only two years has 
huge cauities in nearly all her milk teeth, 
including her front teeth What can bring 
about such a condition 7 
The condition you are describing is known 
as rampant canes Though the exact 
reasons are not known yet, some 
authorities attribute this condition to the 
use of milk bottle, especially at night and 
allowing the child to go to sleep with the 
*,pulk bottle in its mouth The milk (worse if 
it is sweetened with sugar) stagnates all 
round the teeth where bacteria multiply 


The critical areas to be cleaned 
during brushing teeth are the gingival 
sulcus {gum region) and the inter- 
proximal areas between two teeth. 
Holding the tooth brush at a right 
angle to the tooth surface fails to clean 
the interproximal areas Bristles at an 
angle of 45 degrees I o teeth surface 
are more effective (above) 

Cleaning the teeth with floss in areas 
not easily reached by a tooth brush 
(right) 

producing acids which finally destroy the 
teeth 

Ret ently I read in a magazine that you c on 
preuenf formation of cavities in teeth by 
sealing them with a plastic Is this 
advisable 7 

Yes, it is definitely advisable and should be 
routinely practised by all dentists Fluo 
rides can dramatically reduce smooth 
surface caries, hut H does not reduce 
caries in the pits and fissures of molars to 
that extent In fact, its action heie is 
neghqible Therefore, nowadays we seal 
the grooves in the fieri nanent molars of 
t hildren by a free-flowing plastic, so that 
the bd( tenal plaque cannot penetrate into 
the grooves and form a t avilv Studies 
have shown the plastic to stick to the 
treated tooth surface for as long as three to 
five vears 

Doctor, what arc the signs and symptoms 
which makes one aware of the present cot 
a cavity 7 

As I said before, you milst get a c hec k up 
of your teeth every six months by a dentist 
who can detect even a small t avity IJ this 
advise is not followed then the* earliest 
signal of a cavity, besides at tually seeing a 
brown or a black hole in the tooth is a 
sensation of pam on consuming i old or 
sweet liquids or solids, fond lodgement, 
either m-between the teeth or inside the 
tooth However, 1 again repeat, do not wait 
for these signalr to appear because often it 
may be too late to save the tooth 
What is the treatment once a cavity has 
already formed 7 



II the tooth substance has been invaded 
and destroyed by the bacteria, the only 
recourse for the dentist is tniemoveall the 
diseased, soft toot) substance (carious) 
and prepare the tooth (cavity preparation) 
for filling purpose The. is done by drilling 
so that the filling material (silver amalgam 
or composites) lo In* placed will he well 
retained in the tooth 

Doctor, these days nne hems of so marry 
tooth pastes many being m urvedit in 
origin lV/ii( h tooth paste will you 
in t.mnwnj' 

Piimarily the tooth paste should have 
flouiidcs in it and the Lilter is not present in 
any of the ayuiverli. pastes and even in 
sevetaJ allopathic bunds Secondly, the 
molec ulai si/c* of the partic le- comprising 
the paste should be vei y fine This is again 
not true of ayurvedic pastes The coarse 
paitides i an destiny the enamel of the 
tooth This is certainly not true of the 
allopathic brands, which even it not 
contaimag flourides, have fine granular 
size 
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A three-year-old child suffering from “baby bottle syndrome " 


Doctor, one last question please Since 
dental caries is caused by bacteria, is it not 
possible for scientists to prepare a mice me 
against these organisms? 

Your question is pertinent and I am happv 
to tell you that quite a few researchers, 
especially from the U K and USA are trying 
to develop immunity in the host (man) 
against attack by either the enzymes o^the 
bacteria or the bacteria themselves 
responsible for caries A few of these 
workers are confident of developing a 
vaccine in the next five years, others aie 
sceptical of an early breakthrough How 
ever, the vaccine against dental decay is 
still not anywhere on the hori/on 

P.S Turner 

Dr Turner is otlmhed ta the Bhabha Atamic 
Keseori h Centre Habnital, Bombay He bos 
contributed fa twa textbook** an dental 
science bi-sirii's /ioi'im ;, 1 s eueral publuution s 
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A COSMIC JOURNEY 
TO BLACK HOLES 


George Mampilli 


HEY art* out of sight Nothing, 
neither matter noi energy, 
can escape from them In 
^ deed, black holes are cosmic 
graves dug by massive stars From the 
diffused interstellar matter through 
stars, red giants, white dwarfs and so 
on to the most densely packed matter 
in black holes is an exciting cosmic 
saga 

What is a blat k hoie v A black hole is 
one of the simplest objects in the 
universe, essentially having only one 
property, namely, mass, and possibly 
spin and an elec trie charge whereas 
this page you are looking at is much 
more complicated It has mass, sn'e 
colour, texture, molecules and atoms 
of different elements, positive and 
negative electric charges, motion and 
spin (of atoms), rigidity, temperature, 
elasticity, density and what not Each 
physical attribute makes an object 
more complicated But, since even a 
simple object may be made up of a 
number of simpler things, our guest 
for the black hole will be easier if we 
understand these simpler things 

There are four basic forces in 
nature which can explain all the* 
interactions of particles and their 
/aggregates in the universe These, in 
the order of their intrinsic strengths, 
are the strong iui 'lear force, electro* 
magnetic force, weak nuclear torce 
and gravitational force All of us know 
what gravity is The gravitational force 
is what is responsible for the falling 
apple as well as planetary orbits In the 
Newtonian theory of gravity, the force 
of gravity between two objects increa 
ses when the total mass of these 
objerts increases, and decreases as 
the distance between their centres 
increases 

The weak nuclear force is what 
causes radioactivity of certain elements. 
Unlike the other forces, the weak 
% •■•nuclear force does not contribute 
directly to the cosmic events leading 
to the formation of black holes 



Therefore, we will part company with 
it (The weak nuclear fore e has now 
been integrated with the electro 
magnetic force in the Salam Weinberg 
Theory) 

'Ihe next is the electromagnetic 
force In its rudimentary form, it is the 
attraction between opposite and 
repulsion between like elec trie charges 
The atom is a perfectly balanced 
electromagnetic unit consisting of a 
positively charged nucleus amund 
which one or more negatively c barged 
electrons revolve jt di/^ying speeds 
The nucleus has two types of sub 
atomic particles protons and neutrons 

Of these, only the protons are positively 
charged while the neutrons have no 
charge For every protun in the 
nucleus, there will W an electron 
revolving around It is the interaction 
between the positively charged nucleus 
and the negatively charged electron 
which gives the atom it ^ structure and 
volume 

And finally we come to the strong 
nuclear force which holds the positively 
charged protons in the nuc leus 
together in spite of the electro 
magnetic tendency to repel It is this 
tremendous force which is harnessed 
in nuclear reactors The strong 


nuclear force can be released either by 
splitting the atomic nucleus (fission 
rcMction) as m the atomic bomb or by 
bonding together (fusion reaction) the 
nuclei of lighter elements to form a 
heavier element as in the hydrogen 
bomb 

The hydrogen atom with one 
proton and an electron is the simplest 
and the lightest atom of an element 
Next is helium with a nucleus of two 
protons and two neutrons around 
which two elec trons revolve In a 
hydrogen bomb, the temperature is 
initially raised to 4 million degrees 
Kelvin by a fission catalyst (atom 
bomb) when four hydrogen nuclei fuse 
to make one helium nuc leus with the 
release of energy The mass of every 
resultant helium atom is minutely less 
lhan the mass of the four hydrogen 
atoms which went into its making It is 
this lost matter that is converted into 
the megatons of energy of a hydrogen 
bomb This transformation of matter 
into energy is governed by Einstein’s 
famous equation, E - mc J , where E, m 
and c stand for energy in ergs, mass in 
grams, and the speed of light in 
centimetres per second 

Though gravity is incomparably the 
weakest of the four fences, what gives 
it the upper hand m the ultimate 
analysis ,s its pervasiveness While the 
strong and weak forces are confined 
to nuclear distances, the electro 
magnetic force is ineffective in macro- 
si opu* systems This is because 
matter in the large scale is electrically 
neutral 

The birth of stars 

From the microcosms, let us now 
go to some of the relevant simple facts 
of the macrocosms the birth,growth 
and death of stars, paving our way to 
blai k holes Though interstellar space 
is almost a perfect vacuum (an 
five* age of one atom per cc of space 
against*30 billion, billion atoms per cc 
of atmospheric air), this is the stuff 
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from which stars arc horn 1 he 
distribution of this sparse matter in 
spare is not umfoim There are vast 
areas in space extending over tens i 1 
light years when* gas and dust are 
present in relatively high densities 
The atoms in these c louds, consisting 
mainly of hydrogen, are swept < loser 
together by galactic shockwaves 
when the spiral arms of a galaxy 
pass through these clouds Thereafter, 
the atoms come closer due to gravity 
During the subsequent contraction 
over millions of years, the temperature 
of this hydrogen globule steadily rises 
as the kinetic energy of contraction is 
converted into heat energy by the 
incessant collision of atoms, giving the 
sphere a dull red glow (Tig la) Since 
the force of gravity is maximum at the 
centre, the rale of contraction of this 
proto-star and, therefore, the increase 
in the temperature is also the highest 
at the centre Tens of millions of years 
after the gas Jnud started on its 
inward journey. a moment of time is 
finally reached wh( n the temperature 
at the core of the condensing mass 
rises to 4 million degrees Kelvin, 
starhnq hydrogen-burning, that is, 
fusion of hydrogen nuclei to form 
helium with the release 1 of energy, as 
described earliei The eneigy output 
at the* core ot the proto-star from 
hydrogen burning now produc es suf 
ficienl heat and light tor it to shine 
brightly by, itself and enough outward 
pressme to counteract gravitational 
contraction And thus a star iborn 
(Fig lb) fins is how f» billion year-* 
ago out Sun was created 

Ot all the* visible stars in the sky 
about 90 pel cent burn hydrogen as 
their nuclear fuel The remaining, 
which ha^e outgrown the hydrogen 
period, burn mom exotic fuelsoi don’t 
burn at all, and are given equally 
exotic names like red qiants, white 
dwarb and neutron stats Since, in the 
active life of a siar, the period of 
hydrogen-burning is the longest, a stm- 
nomers refer to stars in this phase of 
their life as being in the Mam 
Sequence' 

The total time that a star reuiams in 
the Main Sequence depends on the 



Fig 1 A cloud of diffused gas and dust (A) contracting due to gravity. After 
millions of years 1 contraction , it will become a star when hydrogen-burning 
starts inside it; it now produces enough temperature and pressure to counter 
the inward pull of gravity and thereby attain dynamic equilibrium (B) 


mass of the proto star from which the 
star was made The more massive a 
star is, the greater is the gravitational 
pull and faster the contraction, 
resulting in a steep inc rease in 
temperature and pressure This trig 
gers hydroqen burning earlier, the 
more* massive stars also consume 
hydrogen at a prodigious rate com 
pared to low mass stars so that 
sufficient heat and pressure can be 
generated at the core to keep at bay 
the greater gravitational pull inwards 
Hence, the' more massive a star is, it 
burns all its hydrogen resources 
faster, leaving the Main Sequence 
earlier 

When the hydiogen in the core 
reaches the last dregs, the core is 
unable to produce sufficient energy to 
withstand the relentless pull of gravity 
The balance maintained between 
gravity and the outward pressure is 
finally lost in favour of gravity md the 
star begins m collate As the inward 
movement gains momentum, the 
temperature and pressure «it the core 
iiu revise far beyond that required for 
hydrogen ign f ion, finally reaching the 
critical temperature of 100 million 
degrees when helium ignition starts 
! he (cw by now, is rich in helium 
which is the cjs/i of hydrogen burning 
Opce helium-burning starts, enough 
energy is produced to halt further 
collapse of tnc star, achieving a 
second state of dynamic equilibrium 
between gravity and the c ore pressure 


The ash of helium-burning is carbon * 
and oxygen 

Simultaneously, another pheno 
menon is takinq place in the opposite 
direction The core (ollapse that* 
started before helium burning is so 
fast that the outer shell of the star, 
where there is still enough unused 
hydrogen, is literally left behind With 
the temperature rise in the core from 
helium burning, the hydrogen in the 
outer shell also ignites Helped by the 
increased energy output of the core 
the hydrogen burninq outer shell 
expands outward, bloating the stai a 
million times and making it a red giant 
Due to the lesser amount of hydrogen 
burning over a larger outer shell, the 
surface is cooler making the sta^ 
radiale red light instead of blue or 
violet Hence the name red giant (Fig 
2 ) 

After another 5 billion years, this 
late awaits our Sun When the Sun 
finally evolves into a red giant, the 
mbits of Mercury, Venus and the 
Earth will all he within the Sun All 
these planets will be vaporised 

Meanwhile the helium-burning core 
of our red giant is steadily using up this 
secondary nuclear fuel also, and in 
course of time all the helium is 
exhausted, leaving a carbon-oxygen 
core Having no source of energy now 
to prop up the star against the 
inexorable pull of gravity, it starts t(j, 
collapse again. This raises the temp 
erature of the core again The 
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Fig. 3 The model of a black hole 
candidate. HDE 226868 is losing mailer, 
which streams across to a black hole in 
orbit around it, producing the intense X- 
radiation that we see as the source 
Cygnus X-1 



temperature rises high enough to 
iqmte the helium shell which was left 
behind during the collapse at the end 
of helium-burning Thus, at this stage, 
while the core stands depleted of all 
nuclear fuels, the qaseous shell of the 
slai has an outer layer burning 
hwcjrogen and an inner layer burning 
.uflDrn In the case of low mass stars 
like our Sun. no further nuclear 
reaction is possible since the mass is 
insufficient to sustain the collapse ot o 
ear bon -oxygen tore till the tempera 
Hire rises sufficiently to ignite tlie-e 

elements 

However, gravity keeps on shrink 
mg the carbon oxygen tore till the 
atoms are so closely packed that the 
electron shells of neighbouring atoms 
pressing each other i annot withstand 
the inward pressure o| gravity any 
more The atoms finally give way The 
elec tron shells are torn asunder In the 
resulting electron fluid in which 
electrons touch each other, the 
dislodged atomic nuclei fioat around 
Just as a bucketful! of soap hubbies, 
when burst, occupy only a small 
volume in the form of >»oap liquid, the 
slai when transformed to a plasma of 
nut lei floating in electronic fluid is 
crushed to the size of the Earth At 
this Mage, when each electron is 
pressing tiqhtly against its neighbours, 
ihere is no further room for compres 
sion *1 his . tate of matter is known as 
/degenerate matter ” (There tan be 
'further compression only if two or 
more electrons occupy the same stale 
which is not possible ac cording to the 
Pauli exclusion princ iple ) As a result, 
further collapse of the star is stopped 
The surface temperature of the Mar 
which was around 100,000 degrees 
when the collapse started slowly cools 
to about 50,000 degrees by the tin.e 
the star contracts to the size oi the 
Faith Even at this lower temperature, 
it shines with a brilliant white light due 
to the lesser surface area and is 
transformed into a white dwarf The 
density of a white dwarf is so gr eat that 
a spoonful of white dwarf matter will 
•^veigh 1,000 tonnes* 

But white dwarfs are not the 
ultimate gravitational terminals S 


Chandrasekhar, who won the Nobel 
Prize last year, showed in the early 
1930s that evprfthe pressure of degene 
rate electrons cannot resist gravity 
indefinitely There is a limit to the 
mass of dying stars whose collapse can 
be halted by such pressure According 
to his calculations, the pressure of 
degenerate electrons can shore up 
collapsing stars having upto 1 4 solar 
masses only This is known as the 
Chandrasekhar limit Therefore, white 
dwarfs must necessanly be 1 4 solar 



Fig 2 The fed giant- the helium¬ 
burning stage in the life of a star, 
surrounded by a hydrogen-burning 
shell 

masses or less What happens to dying 
stars more massive? To this question, 
Chandrasekhar himseit had replied 
“One is left speculating on other 
possibilities ” 

Possibility one neutron stars 

The Sun is but an average star 
among the hundreds of billions of stars 
in tta* Milky Wav, Galaxy Billions of 
stars are more massive than the Sun 
some having upto 50 solar masses* 
What will happen when one o' these 
heavyweights begins lo breathe its 
lasH In the case of low mass stars, no 
nuclear fires beyond helium burning 
are possible However, the heavies not 
onlyconnnue through the carbon and 
oxygen-burning stages, leaving silicon 
ash but also go through silicon 
burning at 3 billion degrees tempera 
ture, creating ron That is the last 
gasp of even the mightiest of stars, for 


iron does not burn however much the 
temperature rises The conditions of 
temperature and pressure inside such 
an iron rich star core is so extreme 
that the iron atoms are reduced to 
“degenerate matter” But unlike in a 
low-mass star, degeneracy pressure of 
electrons is no match for the brute 
force of this giant’s gavity. As a result, 
electrons and protons are induced to 
interact forming neutrons Since pro¬ 
tons and electrons are present in equal 
numbers in the star, the result of 
gravity’s victory over the pressure of 
degenerate electrons is that the entire 
star core »s converted into neutrons, 
there is a sudden and violent implosion 
of the core, releasing energy equal tQ 
what the star had produced during its 
entire preceding life This rips the 
whole star apart, presenting perhaps 
nature’s most awesome spectacle—a 
supernova, more brilliant than a 
hundred million Suns A supernova is 
short-lived—from a few days to a few 
months The mass of what is left 
behind of this imploding star core can 
be even beyond the Chandrasekhar 
limit But can it go on contracting 
indefinitely? No Just as contraction of 
a white dwarf was stopped by the 
degeneracy pressure of electrons 
mutually m contact, the implosion of 
the supernova remnant is halted by 
“degenerate neutron pressure” of 
neutrons tightly sqeezed against each 
other Thus our heavyweight star has 
reached static stability, becoming a 
neutron star 

As th" core implodes with the 
release of immense energy causing the 
explosion, temperatures and pressures 
are reached in the exploding shell high 
enough to fuse protons and neutrons 
together in sue h numbers as to form 
nuclei of elements more complex than 
iron Thee real ion ot all elements in the 
universe heavier than iron, including 
those* m our bodies, were side-kicks of 
supernova explosions billions of years 
ago 

A neutron star of 2 solai masses will 
measure only 32 km across and a 
spoonful of its matter will weigh 40 
billion tonnes* If the Earth were to be 
transformed into a neutron star, it will 
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be a sphere having the diameter of the 
dome of Jama Masjid* Bui even 
neutron stars are not the end of our 
quest Just as a white dwarf c annot be 
more than 1 4 solar masses, a neutron 
star cannot be more than 2 5 solar 
masses What happens to imploding 
star cores with more than 2 5 solar 
masses? 

Possibility two—black holes 

If what is left behind of a star after a 
supernova explosion is more than 2 5 
solar masses, the weiqht of the 
superdense star will be so crushing 
that nothing in the universe can stop 
its total collapse, not even the strong 
nuclear force The collapse will con¬ 
tinue till the entire matter of the star is 
crushed out of existence, leaving a 
black hole in space-time Nothing tan 
come out of it, not even light To 
understand why, we must know two 
things (a) if anything is to leave a 
heavenly body permanently, it must 
be expelled f rum the body at a 
minimum velocity called its escape 
velocity, and (h) the velocity of light is 
the universal speed limit 

A superdense, supermassive star 
with more than 2 5 solar masses, once 
it begins its collapse, will go beyond 
the neutron star stage and keep on 
collapsing A stage will sjon be 
reached when the esi ape velocity on 
its surface will he equivalent to 300,000 
km pei second, that is, the speed of 
light One e the c ollapsing stai t russes 
this point, not even light tan escape 
from it Nu event beyond this point is 
observable fmm our universe and 
hence this limit is called the “event 
horizon” of the black bole The radius 
of this spheric al gateway of no return 
is t ailed the black bole’s St hwar/i hild 
radius, .liter the German astronomer. 
Karl Schwarzc hild, who first c ale ula 
ted it The even I horizon of a 2 5 solar 
mas*- black hole .will be lust 7 5 km 
across* And suppose the Earth were 
to become a black hole, us event 
horizon wi 1 ! be 0 43 centimetres 1 Yet, 
the collapse does not end there but 
goes on nil the star shrinks to a single 
point called the “singularity” Since a 
point, mathematically, has nc. dimen 
sion, the star vanishes from our 


universe at the singularity In fact, as of 
now, what happens beyond the event 
horizon is anybody’s guess 

It is clear that we will never be able 
to observe a black hole directly But 
there is a fairly reliable indirect method 
which depends on locating companion 
stars to X-ray sources in the sky With 
the launching of the X-ray satellite 
Uhuru (meaning freedom m Swahili) in 
1970, the bonanza of heavenly X-ray 
sources really began Many hitherto 
unknown X-ray sources were detec 
ted, among them a peculiar and 
powerful source in the constellation 
Cygnus, the peculiarity was that the X 
ray emission was not only varying in 
intensity but also flickering at the 
fantastic rate of a thousand times 
every second This source, by then 
dubbed Cygnus X-l, was taken up for 
special study Soon the location of 
Cygnus X 1 was found to coincide 
with the position of a big star identified 
as HL>r 226868 But then, according to 
calculations, anything which is blin¬ 
king so rapidly as Cygnus X-l, could 
not be larger than 300 km across 
Theiefore, the X rays must be coming 
trom something else, but very close to 
HDF 226868 The possibility then arose 
of this star being one of a binary 
system Further studies confirmed 
that HDF 226868 was a supei massive 
star of about 20 solar masses with an 
invisible X-ray emitting companion of 
nearly 10 solar masses* How can a 10- 
sular ma*=s star have only a diameter of 
300 km? It can 1 But only when it is a 
black hole So the first black hole* 
candidate was identified Subsequently, 
many likely black hole candidates have 
been located, mainly in the cores of 
galaxies and glpbulai clusters of stars 
Black holes come in all sizes, from 
the subatomic to the stellar The 
British astrophysicist, Stephen 

Hawking, has speculated on the 
possibility that there can he millions of 
mini black holes m the universe which 
were created at the time of the Big 
Bang (explosion of the primordial 
matter by which the universe was 
created, as is geneially accepted) 
Hawking atgued that at the moment of 
the Big Bang, portions of theexploding 


matter were subject to such tremen 
dous pressure and temperature that 
number of lumps of primordial mattn 
were crushed inside their event 
horizons by these external forces 
Thus, unlike massive stars collapsing 
by themselves into black holes, these 
primordial black holes were crushed 
out of existence by external forces at 
almost the same moment of creation 
Such mini black holes may be lurking 
in nearby space 

A black hole has tremendous 
gravitational pull, and it keeps devou 
ring matter like a demon What 
happens when you approach a black 
hole? As you approach a black hole 
the gravitational tidal effect (tidal 
effect is the differential in the gravita. 
tional force by which the extremities ot 
an object is attracted by another 
object) will keep on increasing without 
bound and will tear any finite sizti\ 
object apart The Moon’s tidal effe* T 
causes the oceans of the Earth to rise 
and fall as the Earth rotates The 
Earth’s tidal effect on our bodies is so 
minute that it is equivalent to pulling 
our feet down towards the centre of 
the Earth with an extra weight of about 
4 drops of water than the head But if 
we are standing on a 2 5 solar-mass 
black hole, the differential m the pull 
between the head and feet will be 
about 50 million tonnes* 

Due to an effect of the Special 
Theory of Relativity known a. 4 - time 
dilation, as future astronauts approach 
the event horizon of a black hole, they 
would appear to be moving progres 
sively slower and slower, and at the 
event horizon they will stop dead Side 
by side, due to another effect of the 
General Theory of Relativity, light 
from the astionaut will progressively 
become less and less energetic in the 
tremendous gravitational field of the 
black hole and at the event horizon, he 
will completely fade away The astro 
naut himself will notice nothing of this 
since his body metabolism and even 
the movements of the atoms in his 
body will correspondingly slow down 

□ 

Mr Mampilh is a freelance science uniter, 
specialising in astronomy and astrophysics 
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‘LOGICAL LEARNING 


' MMUNOLOGY,ecology, toxicology, sociobiology—science abounds in 
‘logies’ But what does ‘logy’ signify? The suffix ‘logy’ is derived from (he 
Greek word logos meaning ‘science* or ‘telling’ Here we present 
10 words ending in ‘logy, can you logically conclude what they stand for* 
Answers on pages 76 and 77 


(1) Tocology: 

(A) Science of childbirth 

Branch of political economy 
dealing with wealth 
production 

(C) Speech or writing in praise of 

a person 

(2) Deontology: 

(A) Science of morality oi ethics 

(B) Phrase with two meanings 

(C) Science of cookery 

(3) Harology: 

(A) Study of the art of making 

docks 


(B) Study of accounts of descent 
from ancestors 

(C) Study of antiquities 

(4) Entomology: 

(A) Science of human varieties 

(B) Study of msec Is 

(C) Science ot charai ter 

(5) Sitology: 

(A) Knowledge of the Chinese 
languaqe 

(B) Study of cells 

(C) Science of regulation of diet 

(6) Demonology: 

(A) Study of filthy insects 


Maneesh Mohnot 

(B1 Literature about devils 

(C) Science of mental diseases 

(7) Ornithology: 

(A) Study of snakes 

(B) Science of ear diseases 

(C) Science of birds 

(8) Pathology: 

(A) False reasoning 

(B) Study of diseases 

(C) Universal knowledge 

(9) Penology: 

(A) Study of muscles 

(B) Study of prison management 

(C) Study of fermentation 

(10) Neurology 

(A) S< lence of astronomy 

(B) Study of the brain and 
nervous system 

(C) Study of defec tive 
pronunciation 


Begin a voyage of discovery! 
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NUGGETS FROM SPACE 


HE interplanetaiv space through 
which the Edrfh and the Moon circle 
^■' the Sun contains a wide vuuety ot 
objects representing per hiips the left 
overs from the time of the formation of our 
solar system These objects are of sizes 
ranging from specs of dust to major 
meteorites, asteroids or comets The 
larger their size, the smaller is their number 
and less the chances of their hitting the 
Earth It is estimated that the mean 
collision time for an asteroid of 10km 


mineralogy of the meteorites which distin¬ 
guish them from terrestrial matter Nickel 
iron alloy is practically absent from 
teirestnal rocks The meteoritic material 
has a relatively higher abundance of 
platinum metals —osmium, iridium, ruthe¬ 
nium, platinum, rhodium and palladium 
The core of the Earth essentially consists of 
iron-nickel and the platinum metals have 
migrated to th>s zone Some of these 
features help the investigator distinguish 
terresti ial from extra terrestrial material 


Scanning electron micrograph of an 8-/im platinum group nugget 



diameter hitting the Earth is about 100 
million years 

In contrast. about 100 million meteors of 
much smaller size enter the atmosphere 
daily with velocities up to about 100 km per 
second but are usually destroyed before 
they leach the* Earth Many medium size 
meteors survive the fiery passage thiough 
the atmosphere and reach the surface of 
the Earth becoming meteoi ites T ragmen Is 
varying in weight from a few kilos to 
hundreds ot kilos have been recovered An 
intensive study of these remnants helped 
scientists to unravel some of the nu/stenes 
of the c reation of the solai system the Earth 
and its geological and biological evolution 
The meteorites are broadly classified into 
irons, stony irons, chondrites and achon 
dntes The chondrites are characterised 
by the presence of spheroidal aggregates 
of about one millimeter diameter, known 
as chondrules The irons consist essentially 
of a nickel n on alloy with four to 20 per cent 
nickel 

There are some important aspects of the 


Cosmic spherules 

In 1876, Sir John Murray published 
observations on magnetic spherules 
extracted from deep-sea sediments colle- 
(ted by the Challenger expedition The 
rather unexpected occurrence of ele¬ 
mental metals in the spherules led him to 
attribute extra terrestrial oriqm to *hem 
Pettersson and Frednksson collected by a 
magnetic coni ertfration process, ‘hun 
dreds' to ‘thousands’ ot spherules per kilo 
of sediment samples from the Swedish 
expedition with the Albatross These 
authors calculated the quantity of sphe 
i ules reac hmg the Earth’s surface to be of 
the order of 2,500 to 5,000 tons annually 
Manv of the spherules examined by them 
showed a metallic nucleus inside a layer of 
iron oxide 

Smales, Mapper and Wood (Geoc/iim 
Co&muc himica Acta. 1958) applied the 
sensitive radioactivation analysis to some 
of these samples and determined the 
nickel/copper, mckel/cobalt, copper/ 


cobalt and nickel/iron ratios, compared 
the values with those obtained for iron 
meteorites and concluded that the sphe 
rules are of cosmic origin Casting and 
Frednksson (Geochim Cosmochimica 
Acta, 1958) using an X-ray microanalyser 
technique showed that the metallic 
nucleus of the spherule contained 30 per 
cent nickel, 69 per cent iron and 1 5-per 
cent cobalt while the iron oxide shell 
showed less than 0 5 per cent nickel They 
propounded that the spherules were 
formed during the flight through the 
atmosphere, where they attain high 
temperatures for a very short time During 
this stage, while the oxide layei is formed, 
nickel concentrates in the metallic nucleus 
Many claims of isolations of air home 
spherules proved to be of either volcanic 
or industrial origin However, the existence 
of authentic extra-terrestrial spherules in 
sedimentary deposits is well established 
now 

Platinum group nuggets in deep- 
sea sediments ¥ 

Though the greater abundance of 
platinum group metals (PGMi in meteoritic 
material compared to terrestrial rocks is 
known for quite some time, no one 
observed them in any concentration above 
a few parts per million In a recent paper 
( Nature , June 1984) Brownlee, Bates and 
Wheerlock reported the occurrence of 
nuggets of PGM of five to ten microns in 
iron oxide spheres, 300 to 500 micron dm 
meter, collected from the ocean floor 
These spheres do not contain an iron- 
nickel metal core but are almost entirely 
made up of magnetite and wustite, a _ 
metastable iron oxide which is present * 
only m material of meteoritic origin Thzse 
authors established that more than 70 per 
cent of the mass of a typical nugget is 
c omposed of an exotic alloy containing Os, 

Ir, Ru, Pt, Rh and Pd From the known 
abundance of PGM in cosmic material they 
concluded that practically all the PGM 
contained in the meteoritic sphere is very 
effu lently concentrated in the nugget 

The sequence of events that lead to the 
formation of the nuggets is outlined as 
follows An interplanetary dust particle 
melts (stage-1) during the atmospheric 
entry and forms the composite spheroid of 
molten silicate and metal Due to density 
difference the two parts separate (stage-2) 

As the metal sphere devebps a rapidly 
growing oxide shell, elements more 'noble* 
than iron concentrate in the shrinking* 
metal core (stage-3) When oxidation is 
nearly complete most of the iron and nickel 
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leave the core resulting in a small nugget of 

^rly pure POM (stage-4) By a simple 
calculation Brownlee, Bates and Wheer 
lock predicted that the iron cosmic 
spheres that formed before the abundance 
of oxygen in the atmosphere reached half 
its present level could not be totally 
oxidised during entry and should not 
contain PGM nuggets If dated stratigraphic 
layers of the ancient sediments are re¬ 
investigated for cosmic spherules and the 
existence of PGM nuggets established, it 
should provide an indication as to when 
the oxygen abundance in the Earths 
atmosphere reached half its present level 

Oxygen and evolution 

Bei kner and Marshall discussed the role 
of the Ear th’s atmosphere in the evolution of 
life on Earth According to them, evolution 
during any geological period must be 
interpreted as a complex interaction 


between the oxygen level in the atmos 
phere and the way in which that level 
produces opportunities for evolution 
According to them, major evolutionary 
outbursts occurred when oxygen reached 
a level of one per cent (Paleozoic era, 600 
million years ago), and 10 per cent (late 
Silurian 400 million years ago) of the 
present value They even suggested that 
for the past 300 million years both oxygen 
and carbon dioxide may have fluctuated 
about the present levels in a series of saw 
toothed oscillations, dropping suddenly 
perhaps to the 10 per cent level, and again 
rebuilding slowly, 

PGM nuggets and evolution 

A search for cosmic spherules and PGM 
nuggets in ocean sediments of different 
aggs might give evidence for the oscillating 
oxygen levels in Earth's atmosphere 
passing through the 50 per cent (of present 


value) level and help solving some of the 
nuzzles of evolution 

Aivarez, Alvarez and Asaro (Science, aj 
1980) explained the great extinction of 1 
several living species about 65 million years ■ 
ago (Cretaceous Tertiary,C T, boundary) ; 
by postulating an asteroid (about 10 km 
diameter) strike, the resulting dust cloud 
spreading over the globe, hiding the Sun 
for years, suppressing the process of 
photosynthesis with the ultimate extinction 
of several species They substantiated the 
argument citing a sharp increase (30 to 150 
fold) in the abundance of iridium in the one 
cm thick clay layer that marks the C-T 
boundary in the Apanines of northern 
peninsular Italy and the sea cliff of Stevens 
Klint, about 80 km south of Copenhagen 

Thus the PGM m the extiateirestrial 
materia! that reaches the Earth and gets 
deposited in the undisturbed sedimentary 
layers of the ocean may throw light on 
several tenestnai events of the past 
epochs. Meanwhile it is an idle but 
tempting speculation whether PGM nuggets 
can ever form an economic source for 
these precious metals on the globe 

T.K.S. Murthy 

Dr Murthv is Head, Uranium Fxtrai ftnn 
Division. Hhahha At omit Re span h Centre 


HEPATITIS 

VACCINE 

SOON? 

FPATIT1S B virus (HBV) infection 
■ constitutes one of the major 
/ causes for heptatitis a liver 

disease that is prevalent through¬ 
out the world In many Asian and African 
countries HBV related hepatoma is the 
most common malignant tumour, account 
ing for about 30 per cent of all*cancer 
deaths among males The need for an 
effective vaccine is thus obvious 

A new vaccine has already been 
developed This is an important landmark 
in the history of preventivz medicine This 
vaccine 16 prepared from the surface 
antigen of HBV, known as Hepatitis B 
surface antigen (HBs Ag) present in the 
serum of persons chronically infected with 
HBV Although this vaccine is proved to be 
safe and effective, its high cost and limited 
availability precludes its use for the poor 
section of the world for whom hepatitis 
s constitutes a major health problem Other 
ways of preparing effective and specific 
vaccines for HBV are under investigation 


They are a) Recombinant DNA technique, 
wherein appropriate DNA fragments 
derived from HBV can be incorporated 
into a suitable vector and b) synthesis of 
long, chain peptides having the same ammo 
acid sequence as that of the protein of HBs 
Ag 

R C Kennedy, J L Melmck and G R 
Dressnftan uf Baylor College of Medicine, 
Texas, USA, have now introduced a new 
concept in the preparation of a vaccine 
against HBV through idiotype anti idiotype 
antibody network (Science, 233 1984) 
Idiotype is an antigenic determinant near 
the antigen binding sire of an antibody 
These scientists have charactensed an 
idiotype common to human antibody and 
BALB/C mice antibody to HRsAg (inter 
species idiotypic cross reaction) and they 
prepared an antibody to this idiotype (anti¬ 
idiotype antibody can recognise a common 
idiotype associated with the antibody to 
HB*Aq 

It has been found by the authors that the 
prior injection of an anti idiotype antibody 
into mice enhances immunoglobulin M 
(IgM) anti HBsAg, when the mice were 
immunised with HBsAg They could now 
induce antibody to HBsAg in mice by 
injecting them with anti-idiotype antibody 


alone In an actual experiment, a group of • 
six mice were injected with affinity-purified ' 
rabbit anti idiotype antibody absorbed in j 
alumina gel (alumina gel is used as an j 
adjuvant) A control group of mice were , 
injected in a similar way but with j 
immunoglobulin G (IgG) from rabbits prior I 
to immunisation The antibody litre of the l 
sera obtained from the mice were J 
determined by the solid phase radioim- f 
munoassay technique 

The authors found the presence of the 
antibody to HBsAg in high titre in al! six 
mice of the first group But nn findings 
suggest that an anti idiotype antibody may 
be useful as a vaccine Also the anti¬ 
idiotype antibody produced in other 
species may not be suitable for human use 
However, this problem as suggested by the 
authors, can be circumvented by human 
monoclonal antibodies Let us hope that 
hyhndoma-produced anti idiotype mono¬ 
clonal antibody will provide an effective, 
safe and inexpensive vaccine against HBV ' 

N. Sivaprasad 

N Sivaprasad, is a scientific officer in the 
Jsotof x* Group Bhabha Atomic Research. 
Centre. Bombay 
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The 

White 

Hole 

Universe 





E instein’s equations-the equations 
of general relativity—describe the 
behaviour of spacetime in the 
presence of mass-energy The Uni- 


Einsteins theories uorfc equally well 
when applied to the Unnu'ise at large 
From the first split .second of an exploding 


fireball to the far future, billions of year s 
from now, the Universe can be pictured as 
an inside out black hole 


verse we live in is a region of spacetime 


containing mass-energy, and it is no 
Surprise to learn that Einstein's equations 
can be used to describe the behaviour of 
the Universe Strictly speaking, though, 
Einstein’s equations can only be used to 
describe the behaviour of a complete 
Universe When we use them to describe 
thebehavioui of light passing near the Sun, 
or the orbit of Mercury, we are actually 
using an approximation, because general 
relativity is a complete theory dealing with 
complete regions of spacetime, which 
means the whole Universe 1 he equations 
can happily be applied to black holes, 
which are Universe miniature regions of 
space rime bent around and cut off from 
the almost flat spacetime that stretches 
across the visible Universe and they can 
equally happily be applied to the puzzle of 
how our Universe came into existence, 


apart from this regular rhythm, the stars 
seem unchanging and constant of any 
human time scale So astronomers 
assumed that unchanging constancy was a 
key feature of the Universe at large At the 
beginning of the twentieth century, stars 
were all that astronomers knew of the 
Universe and what we now think of as our 
Milky Way Galaxy, an island of thousands 
of millions of stars like our Sun. set in an 
almost empty sea of spac etime dotted with 
other island galaxies and clusters of 
galaxies, was all the Universe to them So 
Einstein’s first attempts to describe the 
strut lure of the Universe using the 
equations of general reLtivnv were aimed 
at producing a picture of stabiliti a 
Universe of flat spacetime which stayed the 
same on average, forever The equations 
he had set up, however, stubbornly 


consistent with Einstein’s equations, which 
starts at infinite size, collapses down to a 
finite state (but not a singularity), then 
turns around and expands back out to 
infinity Einstein even managed to find a 
way to fiddle a stable Universe out of the 
equations, but only by adding an e\ f ia 
c distant, a new parameter which had no 
roots m the study of gravity which had 
given Einstein the basis for his cosmological 
calculations In latei years, Einstein 
described this fiddle as the biggest mistake 
he ever made, and although theorists still 
dabble with models involving cosmic 
constants we, like Einstein in later life, c an 
ignore sue h ideas For, by the end of the 
1920s, it had become clear that our Milky 
Way does not represent all ot spacetime, 
and that our Universe is not delicately 
balanced between the alternatives offered 


and how it evolved into the state we see 
tpday 

That is the puzzle that Einstein set out to 
solve with his theoty of gravity and 
spacetime But his first attempts to solve 
the puzzle produced answers as baffling as 
the original puzzle The equations *hat had 
proved so dramatically successful in 
solving problems like the bending of light 
near the Sun, or the detailed nature of the 
orbit of Mercury, seemed to be less 
successful when they were applied to the 
whole Universe, a complete region of 
spacetime which they had been designed 
to deal with The paiadox stemmed trom a 
misunderstanding about the nature of the 
Universe which Einstein shared with every 
astronomer in the early ijart of the 
twentieth century 

When we look up at the night sky, we 
see a picture of stability Seasons* come 
and go, with changing patterns of stars, but 


refused to play ball Analyze them as he 
might, Einstein found that in their original 
foim they could not be made to describe 
such a static Universe He could get 
mathematical models, as we would now 
call them, that described regions of 
spacetime collapsing upon themselves 
under the influence of gravity (black 
holes), and he crftild qet mathematical 
models of Universe bursting outward from 
a singuTarity. like a black hole in reverse 
(remember the conations are time symme 
trie) But he couldn't get mathematical 
models winch pinch iced a Universe 
balanced on the knife edge between 
expansion and collapse 

Of course, there were variations on the 
theme Some of the expanding model 
universes slow down and reverse their 
expansion, collapsing back in upon 
themselves And it is possible to build a 
mathematical description of a Universe, 


by general relativity in its simplest form, 
expansion or collapse Thanks to the 
pioneering work of Edwin Hubble, astro¬ 
nomers knew by then that the Universe 
contained many galaxies more or less like 
our Milky Way system (we now know 
there are thousands of millions of such 
islands in space), and that by and large 
they appeared to be rushing apart from 
one another In other words, the Universe 
we live in is expanding, as Einstein’s 
equations had tried to predict, and as 
Einstein himself refused to believe until the 
observational evidence came in 

The expanding Universe 

This is something that cannot be 
stressed too highly Ask any rosmologist 
today, and he will tell you that the single 
most fundamental fact we know about the 
Universe is that it expands Hubble’s 
discovery of the expanding Universe came 
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as a surprise to everybody in the 1920s 
Yet Einstein’s equations had predicted the 
discovery, whether Einstein liked it or not 
The single most important thing we know 
about the Universe we live in was 
predicted by general relativity powerful 
evidence indeed that general relativity 
urpyides a good descnption of the 
~"ifjTverse 

How do we know that the Universe is 
expanding 9 Without going into the details 
of Hubble’s epochal discovery,* the 
essential point is that distant galaxies show 
a red shift in the light we receive from 
them The light from any object, such as a 
stai or a galaxy (which is a collection of 
stars) can be split into its component 
colors, the spectrum of the rainbow, and 
such a spectrum is marked by dark or 
bright lines which are as charactenstic as 
fingerprints and show which elements- 
which atoms- are present m the hot 
object which is tadiating the light The 
optical spectium, the band of light visible 
to our eyes, runs from red to blue, with red 
light having longer wavelengths and blue 
light shorter The light from stars in our 
own Galaxy show many spectral fingerpnnts 
of different elements, and the light from 
distant galaxies shows the same fingerprint 
patterns, but shifted toward the red and 
away trom the blue end of the spectrum In 
other words, the wavelength of the light 
from distant qalaxies has been increased, 
stretched somehow compared with light 
from objects in our own Galaxy The 
simplest explanation of this is that the 
distant galaxies are moving away from us, 
and from each other This has the effect of 
/nIi etching the wavelength of light from 
r those galaxies, m the same way that the 
note of a passing police car siren is 
deepened as the car speeds away hum us 

A battery ot astronomical tests shows 
that for the galaxies near enough for their 
distances to be estimated by other means, 
the red shift in their light is proportional to 
then distance from us This is exactly 
consistent with the simplest models of 
general relativity, and very few asiro 
nomers now doubt that all galaxies obey 
the same red shift/distance relation, 
dubbed Hubble’s law in honour of its 
discoverer The more distant a galaxy is 
from us the faster it is rushing away, and 
the distance to any galaxy can be 
determined by measuring its red shift This 
is the inheritance Hubble gave to astro 
'■-»nomy, and it provides the observational 
evidence which backs up the reality of the 
simplest cosmological models of general 
relativity 


Einstein’s equations describe, in their 
simplest form, a Universe* in which 
everything is leceding from everything 
else, just as Hubble's observations show 
We are not at the centre of the Universe 
with everything receding from us - 
spacetime itself is expanding, carrying 
along the islands of mass energy (galaxies) 
with it, so that everywhere in the Universe 
we would get the same picture of galaxies 
receding from us in line with Hubble's law 
Imagine an infinitely large plum pudding, 
with no centre, expanding in the same way 
that the Universe expands From the 
viewpoint of every plum in the pudding 
every other plum would be receding, but 
none of the plums is moving through the 
pudding, just as, apart trom minor local 
motions, none of the clusters of galaxies in 
ihe Universe is moving through the fabric 
of spacetime It is spacetime that expands, 
carrying us along for the ride 

Still, few of us are really comfortable 
with the idea of “empty space” being 
elastic, and able to stretch, squeeze, or 
bend It is more comfortable to think of the 
galaxies, or clusters of galaxies, rushing 
apart like the fragments of an explosion 
Up to a point, the analogy is useful But 
remember, it is only an analogy, as we use 
it to wind our picutre of the Universe back 
to the beginning, the Big Bang 

If all the galaxy clusters are rushing 
apart, then the Universe must have h j en in 
a more compact, denser state in the past 
with galaxy clusters closer together than 
they are now Push this to extremes, and 
we envisage a time, long ago. when all the 
galaxies were touching, befoie that, the 
Universe must have been a very different 
place, and if we keep pushinq back in our 
imagination we come to a time when all the 
stais of all the galaxies were dissolved in a 
primeval superstai, a fireball —the big 
Bang in which the Universe as we know «t 
was bon i So mui h we might have guessed 
from Hubble’s observations of the 
expanding Universe, eGen without the aid 
of Einstein’s equations The beauty n f 
general relativity, and the serendipity ol its 
development at the same time as observers 
were building new telescopes and dis 
covering the true nature of the Universe.is 
that it describes in great detail just how 
such a cosmic fireball expands from near a 
singularity, out of a region of almost infinite 
density and almost infinite temperature 
Although very few cosmologists, if any, 
would use the term to describe the Big 
Bang, it is exactly what I mean by a white 
hole—a black hole in reverse We live in a 
white hole Universe, and the more people 


are familiar with the concept of black holes 
in the Universe the more helpful the image 
of a white hole Universe is What it really 
is, though, is Einstein’s Universe, the 
simplest model Universe desenbed by 
general relativity is indistinguishable from 
the Universe we see about us We cannot 
use Einstein’s equations, or any others, to 
describe what happens at singularities or 
infinities, which is why I say that we can 
picture the expansion of the Universe from 
a state of almost infinite temperature and 
density, close to the singularity in which, it 
seems, everything was created But we can 
now get very close indeed to that 
singularity To be precise, theorists now 
think they can get back to the first of a 
second after the outburst from the 
singularity And the conditions thteir 
equations describe there are not that 
different from the world of particle creation 
and exploding black holes described by 
Stephen Hawking in recent years 

The cosmic fireball 

In the extreme conditions of the 
pnmeval eosmic fireball, particle creation 
was much less of a trick than it is even in 
the region of bent spacetime near a black 
hole What matters when it comes to 
making particles is the energy density of 
the radiation around, and with almost 
infinite energy density it is possible to 
cieate particle antiparticle pairs with very 
large masses Of course, they don't “live' 
very long, like the virtual particles of 
“empty spac<*” today, each paiticle soon 
meets up with its antiparticle counterpart 
and disappears in a puff of energy But as 
the Universe expanded, it thinned out, 
which is another way of saying that the 
energy density and temperature decreased 
Today, mattei and radiation are still the 
two most important components of the 
Uimer r e, hut the thinning out prt/cesshas 
June so lai that the density of the 
remaining background radiation i* too low 
to make any real particles, and only the 
huhblinq spacetime of virtual paiticle- 
production remains as a theoretical 
reminder (and a practical one near black 
holes) of how the Universe began The 
surprise, to theorists first grappling with all 
the implications c* Einstein’s equations in 
the thirty yeais after the realisation that 
the Universe really is expanding, was that 
any matter is left over at all In the fireball 
days, energy radiation dominated the 
mass-energy duality, and matenal particles 
were fo#ir ephemeral visitors to the fabric of 
spacetime If every pair then meets and 
annihilates itself, how there was any matter 
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The laws of physics that govern the conversion of 
energy to material particles may not be perfectly 
symmetrical. Do we owe our existence to an 
imperfection in these laws? 


pomt when the Universe thinned out 
cooled down - to the point where particles 
could no longer he created Irom the 
background radiation** 

Various ideas have been offered Per¬ 
haps the Universe really contains equal 
amounts o( matter and antimatter, but 
somehow the two got separated long ago 
Maybe some of those galaxies we see flying 
away from us in the expanding Universe 

• are actually made of antimatter But in 
recent years an alternative suggestion has 
gained favour It now seems that the laws 
of physics which govern the conversion of 
energy into material particles are not 
perfectly symmetrical, after all A tiny 
asymmetry in the equations leaves scope 
for a tiny fraction more particles to be 
created than antiparticles After the fireball 
era of the Universe, when all the 
antiparticles had met their particle partners 
and annihilated themselves, turning back 
into energy, a few particles were left ovei 

‘ These, the afterthought of creation, now 
form all the stars (and their planets) in all 
! the visible galaxies We owe our existence, 

• it seems, to an imperfection in the laws of 
physics 

What happened to all the radiation? It’s 
| still there, and it still fills the whole of the 
! Universe But the Universe has exjjanded 

• so much since the Big Bang that what was 
I once a t adiant fireball of heat energy is now 
l . a weak hiss of radio noise, with a 

temperature equivalent 10 just under 3 K 
This is the black body background 
radiation, the 1 discovery of which earned 
Arno Pen/ias and Robert Wilson a share of 
the Noble prize, and provided yet another 
, observational proof of the validity of the 
Big Bang theory With modern radio 
telescopes, astronomers tan eavesdrop 
oh the echo of the Biq Bang itself, and by 
taking the temperature of this radiation 
today and working backwaid in time, they 
get another handle on the temperature the 
Universe must have had when it was young 
and dense We learn from the backgiound 
radiation what the Universe was like the 
last time matter and radiation interacted, 
which occured just before it cooled to the 
point where elections and protons became 
bound together as atoms 

Electromagnetic radiation only mterac ts 
with charged particles, so the last 
“scattering" of the background radiation 
occured when the last negative electrons 
and positive protons were being hound 
together m electrically neutral atoms The 
temperature at which this liappens is 
about the same as the temnerature at the 
surface of the Sun today, some 6,000 K, 


the Universe reached that temperature 
about 100,000 years after the Big Bang - at 
that time, the whole Universe was like the 
surface of our Sun Studies of the 
background radiation today show that it is 
very uniform, coming from all directions in 
space equally strongly, except for effects 
which can be explained m terms of the 
local movement of our Sun and Galaxy 
through spacetime This tells us that the 
Universe itself was very uniform 100,000 
years after it was born, with electrically 
charged particles spread evenly through 
out it And this in turn tells us that the 
simplest cosmological models of general 
relativity, the Big Bang models which 
described uniform expansion of uniform 
universes, are indeed the best guide to how 
the Universe got from the Big Bang to the 
state, 100,000 years later, where matter 
and radiation finally decoupled and went 
their separate ways For comparison, 
various estimates based on measurements 
of the rate at which galaxies recede from 
one another, and tests involving the 
radioactivity of samples from meteorites, 
show that the Universe has now been in 
existence for something between 10and20 
billion years, with most tests favouring the 
lower end of this range And our Sun and 
Solar System have existed for nearly 5 
billion years, probably about one third of 
the life of the Universe to date 

Back to the beginning 

in order to keep some sort n| a link with 
the Universe as it is today, we can continue 
our imaginary probe back toward the Big 
Bang itself from those last days of the 
fireball when matter and energy decoupled 
Remember that, the Universe grew 
from the Big Bang outward, but that we are 
lexrking at the time reversed pattern, a 
black hole instead ol a white hole This 
may, however, be of more than passing 
relevant e to the Universe itself, as we shall 
see 

Going back m time eailier than 100,000 
years after the Big Bang, the Universe 
simply gets hotter and denser, with no 
significant change in its other properties, 
until we are within a few minutes of 
degrees, and before then it was too hot for 
protons and neutrons to exist in stable 
atomic nuclei From the first few minutes 
onward, the particles that came out of the 
earlier phase of the Big Bang were 
arranging themselves into atomic nuclei, 
75 pet cent hydrogen and 25 per cent 
helium, as we learn from studies of the 
composition of old stars, revealed by the 
fingerprint lines in their spectra After 


100,000 years, as we have seen electrons 
became bound to the nuclei The epoch 
since then has been the epoch of atomic 
matter, and the interval from a few minutes 
to 100,000 years was the epoch of nuclear 
matter The first three or four minutes of 
the Big Bang, however, mark the epoch 
when the relevant physical laws were thosje 
particles they conjure up in energetic 
interactions in their particle accelerators, 
smashing protons into each other, or into 
atomic nuclei, to see what comes out 

At this stage, simplicity is all We see the 
Universe to be a very simple place, 
expanding uniformly and the same every 
where The undoctored equations of 
general relativity describe just such an 
expanding Universe, hinting at underlying 
symmetry and simplicity Back in the first 
few minutes, our theories aie operating 
under conditions where they cannot be 
tested in the Universe today, and all we can 
do is follow the simplest path But the 
simplest path leads to a clear, consistent 
picture which is certainly speculative, in 
that it can never really be tested, but seems 
to provide a working descnption of the 
birth of the Universe 

Pushing back i:i«u the particle epoch, we 
make the simple assumption that the 
Universe keeps getting hotter as it 
squeezes more densely together--as 
spacetime shrinks At an age of 10 
(0 00001 seconds), individual protons and 
neutrons are packed together side by side, 
like the particles in a neutrons star, and our 
everyday experience of the behaviour of 
matter begins to break down What 
happens when the particles are squee/erf 
even tighter together? One suggestion is 
that they dissolve into a “quark soup," 
quarks being the hypothetical particles 
invoked to explain the events particle 
physicists see in their experiments One of 
the best current theories says that 
ordinary particles such as protons and 
neutrons are themselves made of quarks * 
Rul as we try to probe further back 
towards the singularity, even the concept 
of particles becomes a little fuzzy at the 
edges 

Remember the uncertainty of quantum 
mechanics Each particle exists in a fuzzy 
state, spread over a small volume of 
spacetime, and there is a strong conviction 
among relativists that the real breaking 
point of general relativity comes where 
quantum effects dominate Relativity is a 

* And, sure enough, some theonsts suggest that 
quarks may lie in the hearts of neutron stars, 
where the neutrons rhemselves have been 
crushed out of existence 
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“classical” theory in the sense that it deals 
with particles in the same basic way as 
Newton did, treating them as well 
determined objects with precisely identifi 
able locations and velocities General 
relativity cannot happily deal with fuzzy, 
uncertain objects, and back around 10 M 
seconds after the Big Bang the Universe 
— Jjp so small that the quantum mechanical 
bffi of the individual quarks was significant 
-the time left between then and the 
singularity is so small that the particles 
c an’t be sure whether they are one side of 
the singularity or the other This provides 
clues, perhaps, to the nature of the Big 
Bang itself ** At present, though, we have 
no description of gravity that includes 
quantum mechanics, and without such a 
theory we cannot get closer to the Big 
Rang than 10' 44 seconds That, however, is 
close enough 10 be impressive -the 
ultimate spacewarp, with quarks packed 
as closely as quantum uncertainty will 
allow, and a temperature atound 10^ K 
The mass of each X particle is 10 ,s GeV, 
one thousand trillion times the mass of the 
proton, which is just 1 GeV Since the 
mass of a particle which can be produced 
out of a radiation field depends on the 
temperature of the radiation (a measure of 
its energy density), such exotic particles 
can only appear in the early phases of the 
Big Bang Close to the singularitv itself, 
temperatures of 10 J2 K allow the creation 
of particles with masses up to lO 1 " 1 GeV, 
10,000 times more massive than the X 
particles, but once the temperature falls 
below 10*’ M K, at a time just 10' <s seconds 
•ifter the angularity no more X-particles 
r an be made, and those left over from the 
f earlier phase soon decay into a shower of 
paryons (or antibaryon quarks) The 
asymmetry in the Universe which has left a 
tiace of matter around today just one 
haryon for every billion photons was 
frozen into the expanding Universe at that 
point, lO'* 1 ’ seconds after the Big Bang at a 
temperature of JO 211 K 


** It also means, as many theorists have pointed 
nut. that we cannot say what ultimately happens 
to matter involved in a black hc»le-collapse The 
laws of physics we know break down at the 
singularity Does the collapsing matter “tunnel 
through" the singularity and hurst out some 
where else? Does quantum gravity halt, or even 
reverse, the collapse 7 Those are the questions 
which remain to be answered, and provide some 
of the most exciting challenges for mathematical 
physicists today Be sure you haven’t heard the 
last of black holes 


To recap, in the first instant of creation, 
the tiniest split second, very heavy X 
particles were created out of the enor¬ 
mously dense radiation field A tiny split 
second later, the energy density was 
already too low for any more such massive 
particles to be created, and within a further 
billionth of a billionth of a billionth of a 
second the X-particles decayed, frag 
menting into other particles and anti 
particles In the showet of particles created 
in this way, there were just a few more of 
the kind of quarks that make bar yt ins than 
those that make antibarynns, and the result 
is that in the Universe today, although there 
is much more radiation lhan mailer, there 
remains a trace of matter. just one haryon 
for every billion photons, sufficient to 
produce all the stars in all the galaxies, and 
all the atoms in our own bodies 

As yet, I he theories are too lmpiec ise to 
predict a definite number for the resulting 
ratio of baryons to photons, but the 
estimates range from 10'’ to 10 M This is a 
very big range, but there is some comfor* 
to t*: drawn from the fact that the ac tual 
haryon'photon ratio, ip does at least lie 
within it Ijndley also points out, though, 
that theie is another wav Jo make the 
haryons, using primordial black holes 
I* very small, very dense black holes 
were present in the superdense state of the 
Universe, they could themselves provide 
the original X particles tiom which our 
piesenr day barvons are descended, 
thanks to an extreme form ol the Hawking 
process by which black holes emit 
particles The most extreme versions of 
such models of the Universe even have a 
“cold” ongin -a cold Big Bang with the 
black holes doing all the work of particle 


production The hot model is simplest, and 
theiefore prefesable until there is some 
good reason to discard it, but it is nice to 
know that there is yet another link 
between the theory of black holes and the 
theory of the origin of the Universe Maybe 
the whole Universe is better described as 
an exploding black hole, rather than an 
expanding white hole But this is as far as 
icasonable speculation can take of the Big 
Banq, and the source of all the material 
around us, and within us We have a rough 
idea perhaps not so very rough -of how 
things got to be the way they are * The 
obvious question that follows is where 
things are going- what is the ultimate fate 
of the Universe ? And this depends very 
much on the wav in which space time is 
c urved □ 


*But we don’t know why things started out in 
a Big Bang Some questions are outside the 
domain ot physu s and in t onespondence with 
:iv nii this point Graham Blai kbmrn of the 
Uiip'ciiiu of SiTrili hrlydc made an analogy 
between t hi* Big Bang and d study of a game of 
pm »l Wan lung the* halls move across the table, 
any i mnpeteni physicist mold work out which 
hall had hern stunk by the i ue, how haid, and 
in wliiit dneelmn. moidei to explain the various 
humping-, and hangings going on on the table 
Bui "this VIU j is nothing of how the balls and 
idhle got there in ihe first place, whs the table 
top i s blue and the halls of different colors, and 
whu (*» is holding the rue r Physics doesn't 
attempt m answer these questions, hut they are 
still there to puzzle us 
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ROOTS OF GENIUS 


% U E KNEW that he had only 24 
hours left to live At 21 vcarsold. 
w ^at could he leave lx*hmd tor 
^ people to remembet him by* As 

a person who had stmng beliefs- Evariste 
Galois had no doubts He isolated himself 
and wrote on the t lie me closest to his 
heart highei algebra He wrote out what 
is now known as Group Theory--an 
algebraic innovation which |>ermeateb all 
fields <>! mathematics and is now one of the 
most important branches of algehia 
Evariste Galois was born on October 25, 
1811, at Rour g la Rcine near Pai is Though 
he entered school at the age of twelve, by 
his nineteenth year, he had produced 
oriqinal works on the theory ot imaginaries 
(now called ‘Galois imaginaries’ which are 
of great importance in algebra), the theory 
of algebrau equations and the algebraic 
treatment of elliptic functions He is the 
creator of one of the most beautiful 
branches of mathematics called ‘Group 
Theory’ It finds applications in physic s, 
chemistry, biology and the sot lal sciences 
But the life of this great mathematician 
was very sad - plagued by mental agony 
disappointment, deletion and tyranny 
Lack of encouragement did not deter 
young Galois from contributing his might 


to the world of mathematics until the night 
before his death 

“Although there is no record of any 
mathematical talent on either side of 
Galois’s family parents or forefathers, his 
own mathematical genius came like an 
explosion at early adolescence” says E T 
Bell in Men of Mathematics 

The college Royal de Louis-le-Grand in 
Pjiis, which GJois entered in 1823, was 
like a prison It was the time of the French 
Revolution Galois’s mother, Adelaide Marie 
Demante, belonged to a family of dishngui 
shed jurists She tutored him until the aqe 
of twelve and he was an eager student, but 
what disgusted him was that he was forced 
to learn literature, classics. Latin and 
Greek as major subjects and mathematics 
as a minor subject Young Galois decideci 
to pursue his interest in mathematics on 
his own 

He started with Legendre’s geometry 
At the age of thirteen he not only read the 
hook from cover to cover but mastered it 
too within a couple of weeks Bovs of his 
age normally took two years to do the 
same The boy then went on to the algebra 
of the greatest master of his time, namely 
Lagrange and thereafter to Abel (Lagranqe 
veas called “the lofty jiyramid of the 


mathematical sciences” by no less a 
person than Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Abel was said to have left mathematicians 
sufficient material to keep them busy for at 
least 500 years ) 

Galois had the habit of solving even 
complicated problems entirely in his head, 
writing down only minimum details This 
habit went against passing examinations 
In the beginning, his teachers described 
him as very gentle and innocent but agreed 
that there was something strange about 
him Later on, all the teachers declared in 
one voice thal “Galois is ix»yond salvation, 
conceited, has an insufferable affec tat ion ot 
originality” They advised his patents to 
admit him to a school where he would be 
taught only mot hematics 

At the age of sixteen Galois was already 
treading the jiathof mathematical discovery 
Both he and Sadi Carnot (the father of 
thermodynamics) were refused admission 
to the Fxole Polytechnique, which was the 
best centre for mathematics m the world at 
th<\t time The official reason being that he 
failed in the entrance examination This 
happened because there was no one to 
recognise his mathematical ability Other 
sources suggest that he was refused 
admission on political grounds 


SOLVING BY DEGREES 


T O APPRECIATE the relevance of 
Galois’s work, it is necessary to 
understand the background against 
which it was made Though algebra 
was known since antiquity, till Galois’s 
day, mathernaiicians used explicit 
foimulas for the solution of equations 
The solution of the second deqiee or 
quadratic equation goes back to 
ancient times During the Renaissance, 
the third degree (cubic) and set nnd 
degree (quartic) equations were dis¬ 
covered by Niccolo Tartaglia and 
Ludvico Ferrari respectively In 1545, 
Gerolamo Cardano, an Italian physi¬ 
cian. published formulae lor their 
solution, bui the fifth degree (quintic) 
and higher order equations defeated 
mathematicians of the 17th and 18th 
centuries Until the time of Paolo 
Rutfim, an Italian, and Neils Henrik Abel, 
a Norwegian They were responsible 
for the Abel-Ruffini theorem It states 
that the general algebraic equation of 
degrees higher than four cannot be 

.. lias 


solved by radicals 

Galois was independently working 
on similar lines and was unaware of 
Abel’s work at the time This was 
fortunate because Galois then a mere 
16-year-old had already launched 
himself on a much more ambitious 
project He sought by what is now 
called the Galois or Group Theory, a 
deeper understanding of the crileria an 
equation must fulfil if it is to be solvable 
by radicals His method was to analyse 
the ‘admissible’ pei mutations (a change 
in an ordered arrangement) of the roots 
of the equation The se 4 of “admissible” 
permutations is called the Galois root 
of the equation It measures what might 
be called the algebraic symmetries that 
the roots possess In today's termino¬ 
logy, Galois formed the “group" of 
automorphisms (a particular kind of 
transformation) of the “field” obtained 
by adjoining the roots of the equation 
This “group” is known as the Galois 
group. The “field" referred to is an 


algebraic system now known as the 
Galois or root field Galois’s ingenious 
discovery was that an equation of the 
fifth or higher degree is solvable by 
radicals if and only if the group of 
automorphisms can be broken down 
into prime-order constituents (prime 
numbers are positive numbers greater 
than one, divisible only by themselves 
and one) that always have an easily 
understood structure His work came 
to.be called the Galois Theory, which 
essentially is the study of the Galois 
fields and the Galois group corres¬ 
ponding to the polynomial He per 
ceived that solving quintic and higher 
order equations required an approach 
wholly different from that required for 
the quadratic, cubic and quartic 
On the eve of his death, Galois 
tabulated his work in the form of a letter 
to his friend Auguste Chevalier His 
distracted notes bore hints that he had 
begun to develop the theory of 
algebraic functions, the full develop¬ 
ment of which was achieved 40 years 
later by the German mathematician 
Bernhard Riemann 

Gillian Valladares 
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At the age of sixteen, Galois was already treading the 
path of mathematical discovery. Lack of encouragement 
did not deter him from contributing his mite to the 
world of mathematics, till his death at 21 



following year was a notable one in 
the life of Galois He met Louis Paul 
Richard, a teacher of advanced rnathe 
matics, who understood the boy’s 
mathematical prowess With Richard’s 
help he was able to publish his first paper 
on l t ontinued fractions’in 1829 Dunngtne 
same year Cauchy (a great name in the 
mathematical world) took notice of this 
papei With the hope of get ting i ecogmtion, 
Galois sent all his original works to Cauchy 
fur submission to the Academy of 
Sciences Unfortunately for him, Cauchy 
promised to submit the papers but actually 
forgot to do so This was the biqqest 
disaster that overtook the mathematical 
prodigy who began developing a hatred 


towards all academicians and the entire 
society in which he was forced to live He 
began to develop an interest in politics and 
began opposing the policies of the 
government 

Galois made a second and final attempt 
to enter the Polytechnique but this also 
proved abortive He joined the Ecole 
Normale Superieure (as a teacher candi 
date) instead, at the age of nineteen but his 
only interest was mathematics He started 
working on his own and prepared three 
papers on algebraic equations and sub 
milted them to the Academy of Science.-* 
This time his papers were misplaced by 
Jean Baptiste Fourier and lost In a third 
and last atlempr to gain recognition he 
submitted a collection of papers on the 
general solution of equations (now called 
the Galois Theory) to the Academy 
Simeon Denis Poisson, a great physicist 
and an applied mathematician, was asked 
to be the referee He rejected the papers 
saying that they were “incomprehensible’ 
(the papers were actually too abstrac t and 


advanced for Poisson to comprehend) 

Having lost all hopes of encouragement, 
a completely dejected Galois decided to 
devote all his time to politics as a young 
‘revolutionary’ He was considered‘danger¬ 
ous’ by the rulers and expelled from his 
sc hool F.cole Normale Superieure He was 
also arrested several times While in prison 
his passion for mathematical discovery 
came to the fore again He worked out 
some more icsults on the theory of 
equations 

On May 31, 1832, when he was 21 years 
old, he was c hallenged to a duel The 
circumstances that led to his death were 
never fully explained 

The duel took plate as scheduled and 
the result was as expected Young Galois 
was shot in the intestine He died next 
morning in a hospital His manuscripts 
were published in 1846, but his Group 
Theory will keep mathematicians husy for 
years to come 

S Sundararaj 
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Prof. Yash Pal, 
Secretary, DST 

P ROFESSOR Yash Pal has been 
appointed the Secretary, Department 
of Science and Technology, Government 
>f India Farlier, he was the chief 
uinsultanf to i he Planning Commission He 
Jrts also Direc lor, Space Applications 
centre. Ahmedahad (1973-81), Professor 
at the Tata Institute of F undarnental 
Research, Bombay, and Secretary- 
General, IJN1SPACE 82 

Prof Yash Pal is well known for his 
i ontributions in the field of cosmic 
radiation The steady state cosmic ray 
propagation model, also known as the 



'leaky box model’ is due to him His 
contributions to high-energy physics are 
very significant 

Prof. U.R. Rao, 
Chairman, 

Space Commission 

P ROFESSOR U R Rao, Dnector of 
the Indian Space Research Or gam 
sat ion rlSROi Satellite Centre, Bangalore, 
has been appointed Chairman of the 
Space Commission 

Prqf Rao is one of the leading space 
scientists in the world He has been 
responsible tor the development ol satellite 
technology in India and led the learn which 
has been responsible for the development 
and launching of six satellites including 
Aryabhata, APPI E, Bhaskaia and the 
Rohim series of satellites 
His lesearchusiny ground based cosmic- 
ray experiments and later with the* pioneer 
senes of deep space probes and explorer 
satellites have contributed significantly to 
the understanding of interplanetary physics 
and solar flare phenomena 

He initiated and carried out X-ray 
astronomy experiments which have 



provided a new insight into the physical 
mec harnsm of X-ray production in X ray 
stars 


Meghnad Saha Medal 

D r Raja Rcimanna, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and 
Secretary in the Department of Atomic 
Energy has been awarded the Meghnad 
Saha Medal lor 1984 by the Indian National 
Science Academy MNSAi for his contribu 
tions in the field ol nuclear physic s 

The insa has also announced that the 
Golden Jubilee Biren Roy Trust fellowship 
would he awarded to Dr Bhaskar Dutta, a 
fellow in the Bangalore based Indian 
Institute of Astrophysics, for his out 
standing contributions in the field 
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CQMPUTERLflMD 


T HE duty of a manager, m an 
organisation, is to ensure its 
efficient and smooth function¬ 
ing, by way of allocating re¬ 
sources and facilities in a way that they 
are optimally utilised A manager's job, 
in short, is to get other people do 
theirs m the best possible manner 
Likewise, a computer too has a 
manager to control and coordinate its 
various activities The computer 
manager is called its operating system 
(OS) It is nothing but a special 
program whose job is to manage other 
programs The OS monitors the 
working of each program and allocates 
the computer's resources in a way that 
optimises their use It provides for 
convenient and reliable use of the 
system to the users Without it, the 
computer is as good as a car minus its 
steering system The OS, being so 
crucial to the use of a computer, is 
always supplied along with the unit 
The power and usage,of computers 
have increased enormously over the 
years, requiring operating systems to 
tackle increasingly complex manage 
ment tasks. We can say that these are 
among the most sophisticated and 
complex programs designed today In 
the following we see what they can do, 
not bothering about how 
The first operating systems to be 
created can be traced to the days of 
punched ca r ds The program and the 
data needed weie fed to the computer 
as j bunch of cards, then Typically, 
the cards were collected by an 
operator and queued up on the card 
reader for execution, one by one 
Those were the days when many 
programmers shared the few existing 
machines and computing was much 
me ho expensive 

The job of the opei ating system was 
simple enough here It read one 
program at a time from the cards into 
memory (a computer, it should be 
lecalled, has a central proc essing unit 
(CPU) which reads the program stored 
in the memory and executes it 
instruction by intruction) This opera¬ 
tion is called loading the program 
Once loaded, the execution would 
start When the program was comp 



leted or ran into error the OS loaded 
the next program Thus, the main task 
of the OS was to Sequence, auto¬ 
matically, the programs The situation 
here is very much as at a railway ticket 
counter with programs instead of 
people and the OS replacing the clerk 
We call this system a simple batch OS 
Loading a program into memory is 
not as easy as it sounds The OS 
already present in the memory has to 
load another program into it The 
problem was solved by providing a 
separate memory for the operating 
system which was inaccessible to the 
user program Hence, the OS could 
run continuously, even if there were 
errors in the user programs The 
interesting question is, how OS itself is 


anager 

addition or division How much time 
does it take for the card reader to read 
a card? Being an electromechanical 
device, for each card it takes nearly 
100 milliseconds (a millisecond is a 
thousandth of a second) It is a long 
time indeed for the central processing 
unit or CPU It could have carriedout 
nearly 10,000 operations in this time 
But CPU has to wait for each card to 
be read before it can act In such a 
case the program is said to be blocked 
on input A program which gets 
blocked frequently as here (nearly a 
thousand times) is said to be input * 
output bound 

In general, all input/output (i/o) 
devices such as card readers, magnetic- 
tape units and magnetic disk units are 
electromechanical devices which tend 
to block programs. Whenever this 
happens, the computer sits idle and 
there is a wastage of precious*’ 
computer time 

Buffering 

The solution to this problem is two 


loaded This is done with the help of fold The operating system could ask 



Fig 1 Schematic of a mult/programmed operating system 


instructions permanently inscribed in 
the memory 

A major concern of the early OS 
designers was the efficient use of 
computers Unfortunately, the simple 
batch system proved to be the most 
inefficient way of using them To 
illustrate this point, let us consider a 
simple program to find the average 
of a thousand numbers The card 
reader reads the number and the CPU 
then goes on to do the necessary 


the card reader to read the card much 
before the program sends a request 
for it This data could be held in a 
special part of the memory called 
buffer In this read-ahead technique, 
when the program needs the data it 
requests the OS for it. The program 
does not get blocked, usually, as the 
data is already in the memory A 
similar technique applies to the?* 
printer, an output device In practice, 
the OS can maintain a number of 
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buffers, increasing the efficiency of 
computing 

The careful reader would have 
noticed that all 1/0 devices are now 
controlled by the OS, rendering these 
independent of the program Such 
systems are said to be asynchronous 

rfhe program The user program is 
not allowed to control the 1/0 devices 
directly It issues special calls provided 
for this purpose, the system calls 
READ and WRITE instructions we saw 
earlier will be translated into system 
calls Controlling an 1/0 device is a 
complex operation, and it is much 
easier to use a system call for 
the programmer 

In spite of buffering, the program 
could get blocked if data were needed 
very frequently There is a limit on how 
fast the read-ahead could supply the 
data Although, now the idle time is 
much less than before, the efficiency is 
not high enough, especially with i/o 
bound programs This drawback 
motivated another change in the OS 

Switching between programs 

This improvement m the OS design 
was made when it could function as a 
switch between programs Many 
programs were now held m the 
memory simultaneously and when one 
program was blocked the OS would 
switch anoiher program to the CPU 
"this technique is known as multi 
fpiogramminglVig 1) At any time only 
one of the programs held by the 
memory is being executed Other 
programs are either ‘ready* and 
waiting for the CPU or ‘blocked* at 
some system call. The OS records the 
conditions for which the programs are 
blocked (program PAYROLI may be 
blocked because it is waning for the 
input of the next record from the 
MASTER file) Whenever the required 
conditions are met, the OS unblocks 
the program and makes it ready All 
this book-keeping by the OS regarding 
the state of a program is termed 
process management and is one of the 
jnain tasks of the OS The life cycle of a 
program in such an operating system 
is shown in figure 2. 

In addition, the OS keeps track of 



Fig 2 


the free portions of the memory and 
the parts occupied by each program 
On completion of a program,the OS 
releases the memory space it had 
occupied Whenever enough memory 
is available, a new program is loaded, 
automatically 

By now, the OS has taken over these 
mam functions 

* i/o device management 

* Buffer management 

* Process management 

* Memory management 

Fig 3 Life cycle of a program in a multi- 
programmed batch OS with swapping 


Swapping 

Computer memory is not unlimited 
Even in a multiprogramming batch OS. 
it can happen that all programs m the 
memory get blocked and CPU is forced 
to idle 

A very ingenious solution has been 
found to this problem Most computers 
are equipped with magnetic disk units 
which can store large amounts of 
information, of the order of 200 million 
bytes Further, the information trans¬ 
fer from a disk to the memory can be 
made at a reasonably high speed 
Once given a command to transfer 
information, the disk can do it without 
the help of CPU This important 
characteristic of the disk leaves the 
CPU free to execute programs and the 
disk is said to be in direct memory 
access mode 

The OS can now keep most 
programs on disk instead of in 
memory ^few ready programs stay in 
memory and the CPU is allocated to 
them as before No sooner a program 
gets blocked, it is transferred to the 
disk and a new program loaded into its 
place This operation is called 
swapping 

With swapping, a multiprogrammed 
batch-os can keep many programs 
active simultaneously Even as swap¬ 
ping goes on CPU is free to execute 
some other program in the memory Iri 
such systems programs migrate to the 
memory for execution and return to 
the disk, if blocked, for hybernating 
The memory space is no longer locked 
up by the blocked programs Figure 3 
illustrates this schematically 
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These developments in the OS 
greatly helped towards the efficient 
use of computer resources Meanwhile, 
a new mode of using the computer 
came into practice requiring further 
changes in the OS 

Time- sharing 

In the mid sixties, computers were 
equipped with teletypewriters (TTY’s) 
and later with terminals A terminal is 
an l/o device, with a typewriter-like 
keyboard and television-like screen for 
displaying the results Now a user 
could communicate directly with the 
computer Interactive programs allow 
the user to carry out a dialogue with 
the computer even while the program 
is getting executed Interaction facili 
ties were provided for the user to 
monitor and control the execution of 
the program 

In interactive programming it is 
necessary that the computer respond 
to the user’s queries within a short 
time ' Multiprogrammed-batch sys 
terns are unsatisfactory in this respect 
They are designed with the efficient 
use of computer in mind Hence they 
permit a program to use the CPU for 
any length of time unless the program 
gets blocked When this is the case, 
other interactive programs are denied 
the access to CPI) which is disastrous 
A user would be kept waiting too long 
for a response from the computer 
Hence, it is best if the CPU could be 
shared among the different users 
irrespective of the nature of the 
programs To realise this a clock was 
added to the computer system The 
clock sent signals to the OS at a 
regular interval (typically 20 to 100 
milliseconds) On each clock signal 
the OS would take away the CPU from 
the executing program and allocate it 
to the next. In Figure 1, imagine the 
switch to be equipped with a clock 
Fverytime the clock signal is icceived. 
the switch makes a different connect- 
jj; ion We say that the CPU is time shared 
between programs The operating 
system with this feature is called time¬ 
sharing OS 

This scheme provides more or less 
equal time to each user. If there are 20 


programs in memory and the clock 
signal is every 100 milliseconds, all 
programs will be attended to every 2 
seconds Hence the response time of 
an interactive program does not 
deteriorate due to other programs 
(Fig 4) 

Virtual memory 

So far, we have assumed that the 
entire program must be loaded in the 
memory for its execution Logically, 
this condition can be relaxed The CPU 
can execute only one instruction at a 
time. Hence at any instant only one 
instrucuon of the program needs to be 
in memory, the rest may be even on 
disk However, it is quite impractical 
to bring each instruction from disk to 
memory when needed So an inter¬ 
mediate approach is adopted 

Let us explain how such a system 
works by an analogy Banks maintain 
their clicnts’accounts in ledgers, each 
ledger contains a few accounts The 
accountant, who has a limited desk- 
space, keeps only a few ledgers on his 
desk Other ledgers are kept in a 
‘library* An attendant brings ledgers 
from the library when needed and 
returns them back to the library when 
not m use This prevents the account¬ 
ant’s desk from getting cluttered The 
same technique is used in operating 
systems too The program is divided 
into small parts called pages Typically, 
each page contains about 1000 instru¬ 
ctions Only a few currently active 
pages of the program are kept in the 


memory The rest of the pages arc 
kept on the disk. 

The CPU executes the program 
instructions as before. Most of these 
instructions and data are available 
within the pages present in the 
memory However, occasionally, the 
CPU refers to an instruction or data 
word contained in a page not present 
in the memory. We say that a page 
fault has occurred Whenever a page- 
fault occurs, the CPU requests the 
operating system to fetch that page 
from the disk The program gets 
blocked The OS first writes back one 
of the pages in memory onto the disk 
This creates some free space in the 
memory The required page is brought- 
into this free space from the disk Note 
that this is just the swapping operation 
carried out in units of pages 
(compared to swapping whole pro- ^ 
grams m the earlier design) Once the 
required page becomes available in 
the memory, the OS unblocks the 
program to a ready state (Fig 5) 

The advantage of such a scheme is 
that the program can be much larger 
than the actual memory This is 
because only a part of the program is 
in the memory at a time It is not 
uncommon to find programs 4 million 
words long being executed on a 
computer with memory size of 1/4 
million words The operating system 
may have upto 16 such programs v 
active simultaneously This means * 
that on an average only l/256th of a 
program is in the memory at a time! 



Fig. 4 Life cycle of a program is identical to figure 3 but with the additional arc, 
shown in bold. 
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With such a memory management 
scheme, the user program can assume 
that if is using a computer with a very 
laige memory The fact that his 
program is executed by the operating 
system on a computer with much 
smaller memory is completely hidden 
i.. Athe user program and does not 
its working at all* So we say that 
the operating system provides the 
user with uirtual memory 
In fact we can go further The fac t 
that a single computer is time-shared 
between many user programs 
simultaneously is also hidden from the 
user program and does not aftect its 
working A user program can assume 
that it is executing alone on its own 
computer We say that the OS provides 
each user with a private uirtual 
i omputer, whu h has a large virtual 
memory It also has many 1 virtual ’ 
instructions not directly available on 
the actual computer, such as RFAD. 
whic h aie implemented as system 
•'alls With all these facilities the virtual 
computer is far superior to the actual 
computer The main challenge of 
operating system design is to provide a 
good virtual computer to each user 
and to implement different users’ 
virtual computers on a single physical 
computer efficiently A good example 
of such an Ob provided facility is the 
He system 


lie management 

f A computer user has normally a 
wide repertoire of programs The user 
identifies his files by appropriate 
names, eg LtTltR TFXT, PAYKOLI 
DATA etc The user organises his files 
«>n the computer very much as it is 
done in an office Files in an office are 
i lassificd and the related files are tied 
up in bundles The related bundles are 
kept in the same cabinet A computer 
user collects his related files into 
groups called directories Directories 
can themselves be grouped into larger 
directories 

Files are stored on disks One disk 
usually stores files belonging to many 
^ferent users The file system is the 
component of the operating system 
that manages the files and directories 



Fig 5 l.ife c ycle of a program in a time-sharing operating system with uirtual 
memory The program is bloc ked on a page fault 


of all users The file system keeps a 
record of the free space on the disk 
and allocates storage? space to a new 
file when it is created It also provides 
system calls to read or wntc records in 
a file It ensures that such a read or 
write operation sue reeds only if the 
user has the necessary permission to 
carry out this operation 

In accordance with their new 
function of making the computer easy 
to use OS provides several programs 
to the user L-DITOR an interactive 
program that allows a user to write 
information into a file and COMMAND 
HANDLER which accepts commands 
from the user and carries them out, 
are two examples These system 
utilities are frequently used by all 
programmers in developing and using 
their programs 

New trends 

A time sharing operating system, as 
we saw, distributes the CPU among the 
many programs However, if the 
number of programs is very large the 
CPU is granted to each program at long 
intervals When this happens we say 
that the OS is overloaded 

Suppose there are SO users and a 
response is required every 2 seconds 
The clock signal must then be at 
every 4 milliseconds But in this time 
very little computation can be done 
Programs do progress but rather 
slowly/ To overcome this problem, 
computers with more *1 ban one c'Pi ■ 
(but only one memory) have been 
designed Sue h piuc essors are called 
multiprocessors Onamulhprcx essoi. 
the lime-sharing OS can allocate the 
CPUs to many programs simultan 
eciusly Both the response and the 
speed of execution improve 
greatly as each program receives the 
CPU more frequently A multiprores 
sor OS can be compared ti»a system of 
switches 

With all this increase in complexity, 


the operating systems became very 
difficult to design It took years to 
produce an operating system for a 
new computer Further, the reliability 
of the operating system was low Most 
of them contained eriors which were 
detected only after years ot use In 
short, they started showing tendencies 
of becoming white elephants 

Meanwhile, with advanc es in elec 
tronic technology, the cost of com* 
puters came down drastically and 
their speed increased significantly It is 
now feasible to provide eac h user with 
a personal computer Personal com 
puters otfer many advantages over a 
time shared computer, they support 
extremely powerful utilities with 
sophisticated in ferae turn methods, 
their operating systems are consider¬ 
ably simpler and su on 

Personal computer suffers from a 
serious disadvantage, however It is 
meant for a single user, and hence one 
cannot access the files and proqrams 
of other users The* problem is solved 
if a number of them are i onnected to 
each other with data carrying links 
These connections may be telephone 
lines, satellite channels, or even plain 
wires depending on the distance and 
amount of data transfer Such net 
works with computers scattered at 
different geographic In. a turns are 
c oming n.io use 

Managing a network of computers 
to make them perform their tasks 
cooperatively is indeed a difficult task 
the problem is compounded by the 
fact that messages sent get conupted 
in transit or even get lost because ot 
the unreliability of data links Network 
operating systems are an active field of 
research today □ 


77k j (/uf/ior.s an visiting scientists at the 
National Centre for Software Development and 
Computing' Iethmques (NCSDCT). Jala 
Institute of Fundamental Hesearch, Bomlxiv 
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D epression, a modern term for 
melancholia, is a common 
mood (affective) disorder 
with a long ancestry The 
others in this group of disorders are 
mama and anxiety neurosis 
Among the victims of depression 
are the characters from the Indian 
epics- -Arjuna, Dasaratha and Rama 
Monarchs, presidents, prime ministers, 
artists, poets, creative thinkers and 
scientists have also had their share of 
depression. Economic and social 
status confer little protection against 
the illness King George III of England, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt, Churchill, Van 
Gough, Darwin, Goethe, Tolstoy, 
Virginia Woolf are a few in the roster 
among others from their respective 
spheres The anatomy of melon c holy 
is an autobiographical account of the 
depressive illness of Robert Burton 
The celebrated passage of John 
Donne suggests as to how he wished 
to fight the anguish “No man is an 
island, entire of ifself, every man is a 
piece of the continent, a part of the 
main any man’s death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in mankind; 
and therefore never tend to know for 
whom the bell tolls, it tolls for thee” 
Similarly, Vincent Van Gough “pre¬ 
ferred a melancholy that aspires and 
searches, to a melancholy that is 
stagnant and mournful and leads to 
desperation ” 

Claimed once to be exclusively 
confined to the inhabitants of the 
Britjsh Isles, depiession or the‘English 


Clinical 


spleen* as it was known earlier, is now 
world wide in its spread. Nearly 100 
million people in the world suffer from 
depression each year. It is a diagnosis 
that recurs at every level of clinical 
experience and yet escapes detection 
by the public and also by the 
professionals Those suffering from 
depression, who contact doctors, 
form the visible part of the iceberg. 
Many are unaware of their illness and 
they attribute it to the ‘problems of 
living* which are not to be mistaken for 
an ailment Hence, much of the 


depression in the community remains 
hidden leading to a lot of avoidable 
morbidity 

A study from Chandigarh indicates 
that nearly 20 per cent of patients seen 
in general medical practice suffer from 
depressive symptoms with or without 
any physical illness. Five per cept o! 
patients suffer from depression alone * 
There are indications that the next few 
years will witness an enormous 
number of depressed people owing in 
causes generated by our times The 
life expectancy has increased all over 
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Depression in women 


S evere depression and/or anxiety of 
comparable severity is more 
common in women and working class 
people This was established by George 
W. Brown and Tirril Harris, Bedford 
College, London in 1978 They selected 
about 458 women randomly and asked 
each to narrate the stressful events— 
“life events” over the preceding year 
About 8 per cent of this group had 
onsets of depression during the prece¬ 
ding year while 9 per cent of those 
interviewed had chronic depression 
Initially it was difficult to explain why 
some women became depressed when 
they suffered a serious adversity while 
four-fifths of those suffering from an 
equally severe blow did not However, 
on further research, Brown and Harris 
found a series of factors which was 
distinctly different from events and 
difficulties, now called as "vulner¬ 
ability” factors A vulnerability (V) factor 
does, not induce depression on its own 


A common V-factor they discovered 
was an absence of an intimate 
relationship with either husband or 
lover. 

The V-factors responsible for causing 
depression are different in our country. 
These factors mostly depend on the 
society and the environment we live in, 
factors like having to look after more 
than three children, bereavements, 
broken-marriages, infertility, living in 
overcrowded areas, or having to cope 
with a drunken and violent husband can 
be a few of the known causes of onset of 
depression in women. 

A woman usually is said to have a 
period of depression after pregnancy 
and child birth Also, premenstrual 
tension is accompanied by a wave of 
depression which passes off soon 
Indian women, however, do not get 
depressed easily, as their male counter 
parts 

P.R.S. 


the world, including in the developing 
countries bringing in its tram a larger 
number of people who are vulnerable 
to mood disorders 
fn a Mental Health survey carried 
out recently near Madurai, depressive 
illness was found to affect 60 persons 
thousand among those aged sixty 
aria above With the added years to 
life, the elderly also run the risk of 
diseases of the heart and circulation, 
brain and nerves and of the collagen 
tissue Twenty per cent of the people- 
affected by these diseases are known 
to suffer from depression 
The drugs which are used to treat 
high blood pressure, and psychotropic 
agents which are used for mental 
illness like tranquillisers, barbiturates, 
and hormonal preparations such as 
ACTH (adrenocorticotropin hormone), 
cortisone and contraceptive pills tend 
to induce'iatrogenic’ (doctor-induced) 
depression There has been an in 
creasing use of these depressogenic 
drugs over the years The fast 
disappearance of the protective influ¬ 
ence of the family and social support, a 
sense of ‘anomie', a dessication of 
values, a mode of living bereft of 
ethics, and a state of ‘existential 
despair', though not necessarily pecu 
liar to our age, have contributed to 
augment the numbers depressed 
This affective disorder, depression, 
. \j. familial, i e , close relatives of those 
^Vith illness are more likely to suffer 
than the unrelated ones Studies in 
twins suggest that a genetic factor is 
responsible for the illness, since 65 per 
cent of monozygotic twins (iderftical) 
and 14 per cent of the dizygotics (non- 
identical) are prone to the illness 
Adoption and family studies have lent 
support to the genetic contribution 
The exact mode of transmission is yet 
to be determined though a recent study 
indicates a Duarte protein linked with 
HLA (human lymphocyte antigen) gene 
to be involved Examples of the familial 
occurrence are that of Mary 
Woolstonecraft, mother-in-law of the 
poet Shelly and the family of Ernest 
Hemmingway. 

Chemistry of depression 
Biochemical reseat ches have shown 


that me illness is related to an 
abnormal chemistry of the nervous 
system According to the prevailing 
biogenic amine (chemicals present in 
brain) hypothesis, the functioning 
level of monoamines (serotonin, 
norepinephrine) at the central synaptic 
receptors, where a nervous impulse 
passes from one neuron to I he other 
determines the occurrence of affective 
illness—excess of it causing mania and 
its deficiency leading to depression 
What Gauses these changes in the 
amine levels remains unknown Anti 
depressant drugs of tricyclic and 
tetracyclic class and MAO (mono 
amine oxidase) inhibitors are known 
to adjust the level, bringing an 
improvement With proper precau 
tions, these can be administered even 
in the community by general practi¬ 
tioners and trained health personnel 
The other suspected biological faults 
involve endoenne dysfunction and 
electrolyte changes 
Apart from the low levels of biogenic 
amines in depression, certain 
neurophysiological findings have also 
been recorded A dysfunction in the 
hypothalamus and the limbic system, 
that control moods, is known to 
occur. The neurotransmitter function 
in these areas of the brain may be 
affected due to the low levels of 
biogenic amines. The neurophysio¬ 
logic basis of depressive illness is yet to 
be clearly worked out 

The use of lithium in psychiatry 
was introduced by Dr John Cade of 


Australia in the late 1940s but its 
action is not exactly known Several 
mechanisms underlying its effects 
have characterised the illness Its action 
on the cell membrane affecting the 
transport of sodium and potassium 
whose distribution within and without 
the cells is abnormal in the disease has 
been indicated Lithium is also known 
to affect adenyl cyclase in the 
synthesis of ATP, the second mes¬ 
senger in neurotransmission It has 
also been speculated that lithium sets 
right the abnormal biological clock 
that underlies Manic Depressive 
Psychosis (MDP) 

Lithium has ushered in a new 
chemical revolution in the manage¬ 
ment of depressive illness It is unique 
in preventing relapses, and is a major 
discovery in mental therapeutics. 

The metallic drug, however, should 
be used with caution and only by those 
who are familiar wilh it During the last 
eight years the lithium clinic in our 
department has proved the drug's 
manifold benefits to the depressed 
The relapses have been effectively 
aver led in many and in cases 
where relapses lecurred, these were 
mild and brief 

The most interesting observation 
has been the total absence of suicidal 
tendencies in lithium treated subjects 
Here is an instance of chemo¬ 
prophylaxis (prevention of disease 
using chemical agents) for self¬ 
destructive behaviours Lithium is 
mdisjjensible in a modern suicide 
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The next few years will witness an enormous 
number of depressed people owing to causes 
generated by our times 


prevention clinic The English workers 
have reported that one-fifth of the 
number of suicides out of depression 
are preventable using lithium. 

Signs and symptoms 

Depression generally sets in 
suddenly as if out of the blue. There 
are others who are unable to tell the 
beginnings of the disease as its onset is 
insidious The symptoms may be mild 
or severe, illness lasting for a few 
weeks to a few years Recurrences 
occur in many There may be a 
tnggenng incident in the form of a 
‘loss 1 : like the loss of ones child or a 
spouse, fortune, of health by a serious 
illness, of the job by retirement or 
dismissal or of a home due to 
migration. 

A psychological or a spiritual crisis, 
or damage to one’s self-esteem may be 
operative m others Depression is 
common in the* inmates of penal 
institutions—prison blues Depression, 
occurring in response to a stress, is 
called 'reactive depression’ Its course 
is mild and clears up in a few weeks In 
practice it is difficult to assess stress - 
“What is a great stress for one may be 
J shrug of the shoulder for the other” 
The individual is overcome by a lack of 
feeling of joy, interests and initiative 
Bemoaning the change that crept over 
him during the years, Charles Darwin 
said “In one respect my mind has 
changed now for many years, I 
cannot endure to read a line of 
poetry I hav«» lost also taste for 
pictures or music The loss of these 
means loss of happiness ” There is a 
gradual withdrawal from one’s social 
relationships and from occupational 
field An inability to participate in the 
family affairs, indecision, procrasti¬ 
nation and inaction are common 
Many remain housebound 

Slow thinking, defective concentra 
tiori and poor ideas are inaugural 
symptoms Some proceed to mutism 
A lack of confidence, a sense of 
hopelessness, helplessness and despair 
may be overwhelming Pessimism is 
the tune of depressive orchestra The 
person feels insecure, expresses guilt 
and blames himself over imaginary or 
real acts of omissions and commissions 
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A feeling of uselessness, of being a 
burden to the family and to the world 
pervades He desires punishment 
either from himself or others. In this 
frame of mind the patient may even 
refuse treatment believing in its futility. 
Ideas of suicide overtake him and in 
spite of his attempts to circumvent 
them, he may succumb. “The thoughts 
of suicide came to me as naturally as 
thoughts of improving life had come to 
me formerly This thought was so 
tempting that I had to use guile against 
myself so as not to bring it to fulfilment 
too hastily" wrote Tolstoy. The patient 
convinces himself that his life has been 
a grand failure. “I have achieved a 
great deal but I have achieved nothing 
in the end” lamented Winston 
Churchill m one of his spells of the 
“black dog”. To the depressives, time 
passes but slowly “A day is a 
millennium” is a common complaint 
In many, the illness is marked by an 
assortment of bodily symptoms which 
takes them to the non-psychiatric 
physic tans Persistent sleeplessness, 
vague or even severe aches, pain m 
the body - head, neck, chest, 
abdomen-not attributable to any 
physical disease or responding to 
treatment, are common 

An inexjdainable loss of strength, a 
gradual loss of appetite, with no taste 
for food and dyspepsia leading to loss 
of weight, a decline in sexual interest, a 
persistent constipation prove trouble¬ 
some These physical symptoms, 
without a frank depressed mood 
constitute “masked depression” Many 
go through unnecessary investigations 
and surgical procedures In others, 
fears and agitation may be disturbing 
In a typical deffressive, the lack-lustre 
complexion and the face reflects the 
inner gloom A few resort to alcohol to 
lift themselves out of depression 
Others take to sleeping, exercise and 
stimulani drugs 

It is well known that dunking and 
drug abuse are not uncommon 
expressions of depressive illness In 
such cases the treatment is rewarding 
when directed to the underlying 
depression. Marital conflicts, separa 
tion and divorce are unfortunate 
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accompaniments of the illness. Out of 
disgust, shame and for reasons of 
conscience a few depressives offer 
resignation from their jobs. In extreme 
cases, engulfed by a pathological 
desolateness the depressed indivi¬ 
dual kills his wife and children 
and himself—an act of “extended 
suicide” Electro convulsive treatment, 
a safe technique, dramatically improves 
the depressed with self-destructive 
notions and is the treatment of choice, 
since there is a lag period of two weeks 
before the antidepressant drugs 
become effective. A suicidal depressive 
is a psychiatric emergency, needing a 
quick treatment 

In about 30 per cent of the cases, 
depression swings towards elation, its 
polar opposite In this state, the 
opposite of depression-volubility, 
ceaseless activity, absence of fatigue 
embarking on ill-advised but grandiose-* 
projects,-reckless spending, crowded 
ideation, irritability and argumenta¬ 
tiveness and even violence, and a 
failure of perception of the illness 
Such menacing moods may be 
devastating to the family’s emotional 
health and economy This elevated 
mood constitutes mania, a fraternal 
sister of depression If the course of 
illness is punctuated by mama as well 
as depression, the condition is one of 
MDP Depression or mania can occur 
by itself and recur at varying intervals 
of time 

Psychotherapy, a treatment by 
psychological means, aiming at a 
change in the pattern of living, offering 
emotional support, and a reasonable 
solution for conflicts is always called 
for in every case of severe depression 

Depression, a recurring illness, 
affects personal health, bringing 
psychological misery, precipitates 
domestic unhappiness, entails a loss of 
man-hours, and is a significant cause 
of mortality through self-destruction It 
needs recognition and is easily treat¬ 
able, and when cured, leaves no 
defects. □ 

l.h Venkolxi Ran i * Professor and Heaif 
Institute of Psvihiatry Minimal Meductl 
College and Gout Raimi Hospital. Madurai 
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SOLAR WATER PUMPS 


. ■ HE importance of developing a 
, cost-effective solar water pump 
.! for irrigation in a developing 
, coimlrv can hanlly he oveiem 
phasisec! The pump- now user! in 
irrigation are mostly run on diesel or 
electricity By 1981, there were 2 8 
million and 4 .3 million such pumps, 
respectively, and by the year 2000, the 
total number of electric motor pump 
sets is expected to be 20 million 
However, because of the constraints 
on power generation and inadequate 
supplies (if oil, solar powered watei 
pumps hold tremendous potential if 
they are cosi effective 1 

Theie has been a lot of mieiesi m 
the last decade in developing *-uth a 
device Unfortunately a ^atiMac toiy 
solution is Mill to be found Although 
seveial solai w.iter pump- have been 
built and demonstrated ,41 nvei tin* 
woild. then cost Mill prohibitive 
There are mainly two unite- f<>i 
harnessing solai energy for pumping 
water In one, *-o!ai energy i- i (invert 
ed. through photovoltaic c elK.direc tly 
to electrical energy which in turn 
powers a water pump In the other 
solar energy is collec ted as thermal 
energy, through solui collectors, 
(SCIENCE TODAY Septernher 1983 
p 19). winch is utilised to produce 1 
either electrical or mechanical power 
to run a water pump Ol tin 1 two 
technologies, the photovoltaic route 1 is 
receiving much attention and i- likely 
to dominate lor -mall power needs, 
mainly hec au^e it is ‘ample to oj iriale 
highly leliahle, needs little mainte 
nanc e, and has .i l< mg life I he then rnal 
route has low efhe n*nc it's ,md needs a 
considerable amount of pma-itu 
poiu M . c'spcc talk for ai Kill i a| mi Mies 
In ou 1 < ountiy, tin - Cenlial Flee tro 
nil's | innled manuf.u ture- -ili< oh 
photovoltaic or -nlar cell parrels and 
pumping units He« enlly Bharat 
Heavy Flee tru als I muted Bangalore, 
has alsii gone into produc non And as 
many as 13/ demonstration imps have 
been installed all oeei the (oimtry 
These pumps tl ir u | 300 watts 
peak(Wp) each and can pump 30,000 
to 40.000 litres i4 wate’r through a head 
of 5 to 6 meties on a bright sunny day 


The Department of Non Conventional 
Fner gy Sources iDNt M Government 
of India, offer- much subsidies and 
solar c ells are sold .it Rs 1 ]0 per watt 
peak while 1 a 300 Wp water pump is 
sold at Rs 25,000 The DNFS rs also 
furlhei subsidizing pump m*Is, undei 
the national photovoltaic demolish,it 
ion programme m rural and selected 
remote area, at Rs 5,000 per pump 
set 

I low do the* two systems of watei 
pump sets work'-* 

The photovoltaic systems 

Photovoltaic cells r unveil solar 
radiation direc lie ml*' dne-ct curient 
(DC) elec trie' powc*r whic h in turn e ,m 
be list'd to run a motor pump set 
(Figs 1 and 2) The system mainly con 
sists of a photovoltaic array, battery 
storage and a DC motor pump *=et The 
< onfiguralum shown in the fioure i- th« J 
simplest with batten; storage only «e 
an option The photovoltaic pane 1 
comprising of cells m senes and 
parallel, i c the heart if the system and 
also ac i ounts for much i »f the m-t I o 
date, commercially available photo 
voltaic cells are eithei s m q|e nysial 
silicon or polyrrv 1 tallme -ilium 
Othe 1 ! s whic h »»re she iwirig pi <muse ar c 1 
amorphous silicon cell-, cadmium 


R.S. Soin 

sulphide copper sulphide cells and 
high efficiency gallium arsenide cells 
Single crystal silicon cells have an 
efficient v of about 12 to 15 per cent 
for the rest, it ranges from 4 to 28 per 
cent 

’I he cidvantage of usmq a battery 
storage is that it can provide a sleadv 
supply of electrical energy even if the 
photovoltaic array output fluctuates 
considerably due to changes in solar 
radiation But virtually a control 
system is necessary to regulate 
battery-charging and to switch on and 
switch off the motor pump set 
according to the battery charge 1 level 
T his adds to the c ost, requires tegular 
topping up with distilled water, gives 
rise to significant loss as the charge . 
discharge eye le is only 50 to 80 per 
cent efficient and finally the system 
may not Iasi more than five years I oi 
small irrigation pumps, therefore, 
using battery storage may not be 
advisable 

T here is another useful option the* 
m.iximum power point trac kerf MPT I ) 
which monitors the photovoltaic cell 
array voltage* to match the 1 arrav 
operating level to motor demand T his 
causes the system to operate .it the 
maximum powei at a given load 
condition If the solar radiation level 


Fig ! 7 he photovoltaic panel is seen prominently in this irrigation water pump 
installation 
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array temperature, pumping head nr 
any other condition changes, then the 
MPTT seeks a new maximum power 
point This gives siqmfic ant benefits in 
systems using a positive displacement 
pump like the domestic head pump or 
an y well matched system Howevei, 
the MPTT consumes 4 to 7 per cent 
“Jnjfc/er This loss should be weiqhed 
against the benefit it otters While it is 
possible to obtain a photovoltaic array 
efficiency of 10 to 15 per cent for 
single-crystal silicon, the PC motor 
pump set efficiencies available in the 
country do not exceed 50 per cent 
especially the ones with trac tional 
horse power capacities In certain 
i ases, an invertor i»* used to obtain AC 
power and then employ an efficient 
AC motor pump set but this again 
involves additional cost and com 
plexity Sim e photovoltaic power is 
expensive m view of the high cost of 
••ol.ir c elK it is imperative to develop a 
more efficient pump either through a 
magnetic coupling or hy using better 
materials and optimum designs 


Thermal systems 

In watei pumps based on the 
Kankme cycle system, a woiking fluid 
like watei oi freon is vaporised either 
duectly m solai collectors or in an 
e^ajxirator and the high-pressure 
vapoui is passed through an expander 
/When the vajrour expands fiom high 
T pressure to low pressuie, it delivers 
useful power which is transmitted 
through a mechanical or hydraulic 
coupling to the pump The -spent 
vapour is condensed in a condenser 
and [jumped back through the feed 
pump The control valves regulate the 
vapoui flows The purnp system thus 
essentially consists of so’ai c ollectorx, 
evaporators, expander, condenser 
feed purn[J, t ontrol valves and a 
hydraulic [jump 1 igurc* 3 shows the 
simplest arrangement of such a 
Rankine cycle based system 

For pumps using flat plate collec tuts 
or other collec tors (SCIENCE TODAY. 
-.September 1983, p 19) which yield 
temperatures of up to 100 (J C, organic 
fluids such as freons which have a low 


. - 4& it \ , 


Solar water pumps based on 
photovoltaic cells hold much promise 
for irrigation 


boiling point and are non inflammable later improved at Hindustan Brown 

are used Water I** preferred for Boven, Baioda, the Indian Institute of 

evaporator lemperatuies ranging from Tec hnology, Kanpur, and the Central 

12U 1 - 300C which are obtained by Salt and Marine Chemicals Research 

concentrating collectors In case of Institute, Bhavnagar Opeiationally, 

water, it is not critical to contain it the woi king fluid is vaporised directly 

totally in .i solai collector and the high 

The Dormer (West Germany). pressure vapoui enters the water 

Solai Pump Corporation (USA), and tank, effecting pumping Whenever 

Snfietcs (France) use the Rankine the watei in the tank reaches the 

cycle in conjunction with flat-plate bottom level, the vapour valve closes 

collectors Although several of these automatic ally while the water valve is 

pumps have been installed fill over the opened to allow water to pass through 

world, proving then tec hnical viability tlu* cooling coil ‘Ihc* vajxjur in the 

and reliability, they do not make tank is condensed, creating partial 

economic sense in view of then low vacuum in the wafer tank which 

overall efficiency of about one* per draws water into the tank from a 

cent Incidentally, BHEl has him ailed nearby water source The working 

a Dormer pumping svstem which has fluid should not mix with water and its 

been runmnq satisfactorily for over boiling point should he slightly higher 

three years m Hyderabad The pump than the cooling water temperature 

employs high-efficiency heat pipe (a One sue h fluid is n pentane, but being 

heat-exchanger device) solar collec expensive,commercial petroleum ether 

tor*- the* controlling mechanism is 40 600 is used it contains hO 70 per 

such that the engine runs automati cent prnbme and the rest is hexane 

cally when enough solar insolation Many variations of these pumps have 

strikes the collectors The overall been proposed based on how the spent 



fig 3 (left) Rankine i v< le solar mater pump f ig 4 (right) Solar water pump with 
noiVmorinq parts 


efficiency lepnrtcd is about fwn per vapour i^ condensed, the* use of a 

tent The mojoi problems associated dinphrum and whether the* numping is 

with solar thermal watei pumps based continuous or intermit taut Such pumps 
on the Rankine* cycle* .ire providing have efficiencies normally not more 
power to the teed pump lubrication than one per c ent. they have a limited 

and sealing systems suction depth and they need an open 

In this class is another type which well or a pond or a liver as the water 
uses vapour expansion directly foi source for its operation The table on 

pumping One such solar water pump p 52 summarises the various research 

is shown in Fig 4 This has been and development efforts on solar water 

developed initially at the BirlaInstitute pump «m our country in the recent 

of Technology and Science. Pilani, and past 
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SGLAR1VATER FUM>~K*DW0BK W INDIA 


• - t-' 


Type 

OrpeniaedpM «mU*f 


• 'Solar water pump with 
no moving parts 

Birla Institute of Technology and 

Science, Pllswri 

UT, Kanpur. 

Central Salt and Marine Chemicals 

Research hath, (CSMRfj Bhavnagar, and 
Hindustan Brown Boveri Ltd, Baroda. 

---- ■ ■ ■ - ....... *- \ .. 

Low efficiencies (about 1%) 

Suitable to open wells, tanks canals, etc. 

Limited suction problems associated with . 
maintaining vacuum. Prototype tested 
upto 0.5 h.p. 

Solar water pump with 
diaphram 

Central Mechanical Engineering 

Research instt., Durgapur 

Low-efficiency (about 1%) 
laboratory model was bult 

Reciprocating engine working 
with low-boibng organic fluid 

Field Unit, Tata Energy Research institute, 
(TOtl) Pondicherry 

Central Salt and Marine Chemicals 

Research Institute, Bhavnagar 

Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited, 
Hyderabad. 

TEW tested Serf rates pump with butane as 
working fluid. CSMCRI built a fractional h.p. J , 

prototype and carried out performance studies. 
Efficiency less than 1%. Sealing and lubrication 
are critical problems. BHEL installed Domier 
pump and operated for 3 years. A higher 
capacity pump is designed to fabricate locally. 

Abhimanyu pump 

National Physical Laboratory, Delhi 

School of Energy Studies, Poona University, 
Poona 

Spiral expander; problems associated are 
leakages and lubrication. Efficiency reported is 
about 2%. 

Steam engine 

Jyo ti Energy Division, Baroda 

Jyoti Solar'Energy'Instt, Vallabh 

Vidyanagar. Gujarat 

5 h.p. prototype has been tested. A 5 kW 
machine us being assembled to work with linear 
parabolic concentrator. 

Stirling engine 

Central Salt and Marine Chemicals 

Research Institute, Bhavnagar 

Built a 0.17 h.p. prototype. Problems observed 
with sealing and heat transfer. 


Stirling engine 

The Stirling engine, theoretically, 
has a higher efficiency than the 
Rankine cycle for a given temperature 
Practically, however, temperatures 
greater than 400°C are preferred for 
Stirling engine operation The working 
fluids used are normally air. hydrogen 
or helium Besides its high efficiency, 
the Stirling engine is rugged, and 
comparatively maintenance-free in 
view of external heating Another 
advantage is that alternative fuels 
such as hiogas or biomass can be used 
in place of solai heating on a cloudy 01 
rainy day or night tune operation 

Two types cif Stirling engines have 
been proposed so far One is the 
kinametic engine and the other is the 
free piston engine and they differ in 
the linkages between the power piston 
and the displacer Although large size 
kinametic type Stirling engines have* 
been built and tested for transport 
applications using gaseous fuels, 
neither kinematic nor free piston 
engines have been built and tested 
with solar energy as the input for large 
irrigation purposes Beale pf Sun 
Power Corporation, USA has built a 


free-piston Stirling engine with a 
fractional capacity which can run on 
natural gas 

The main problems associated with 
Stirling engines designed to work on 
solar energy are the regenerator (a 
heat transfer device) design, taking into 
account the transient heat transfer, 
the receiver design coupling the 
engine with the concentrator and the 
transfer of the heat to the working fluid 
from the ret eiver 

The realistic costs of solar water 
pumps are not available since these 
pumps are still in the developmental 
staqe and continuous technological 
improvements are taking place Only 
some indicative* costs are available 
The present cost of Rs 110 per peak 
watt of photovoltaic cells may come 
down to half m the ne <X few years The 
cost of solar hermal water pump 
greatly depends on the type of solar 
collectors and their efficiency at the 
desired temperature 

Both photovoltaic and solar thermal 
water pumps have been expensively 
developed and studied in India The 
photovoltaic solar water pump has 
made much headway in terms of 


reliability and cost-effectiveness arid 
hundreds of installations are already 
working 

The recent technological develop 
ments of amorphous and polycrys- 
talline silicon solar cells seem to hold 
great promise Efficiencies upto 6 to 8 
per cent arc claimed for amorphous 
silicon solar cells and the costs are 
predicted to come down as low as 
R-.25 per peak watt in the next five« j 
years Meanwhile interest in developing 
a solar water pump using flat plate 
collectors is decreasing in view of its 
low efficiencies and it is increasingly 
becoming clear that it can not 
compete with photovoltaic systems 
for small power needs The solar 
powered Stirling engine holds promise 
in view of its high efficiency and 
capability to adopt to locally available 
rural energy resources such as biogas 
and biomass □ 


Mr Soin i> at Research and Dei*ehpment 
Centre of Hindustan Brown Boueri Limited in 
Baroda and is the Croup Leader of the Solar 
Fnergy Division He obtained his M F fChem 4-1 
Fngg) f/om the Birla Institute of Technology 
and Science, Pihnt 
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BPL OSCILLOSCOPES 


Finest In more ways than one. 
Because of the reliability and 
accuracy which go with the 
■nfNDunamo Thanks to its 
powerful Japanese connection. 
Which explains its acceptance 
by discerning organisations 
like ICIM, DCM, CMC, BHEL, 
Doordarshan. For a wide 
range of applications. 
Computers, Consumer 
Electronics, Defence. 

Look what you get 

1 Focus irrespective of 
brightness control, 
guaranteed by test selected 
CRTs and a specially built-in 
circuit 

‘ In-circuit testing made 
possible ty a specially 
designed probe. 

Enhanced reliability through 
high-rel components, top 
grade tropicahsed PCBs and 
automatic wave soldering. * 


Central Marketing Organisation 
■•n. Centre. 32 Church Street 
■bangalore 560 001 
Phones 52321/2/6,55217 


Inside out 
the finest 
in the country 


and comprehensive technical 
documentation. 

4 Superb Internal layout and 
rugged construction. Which 
means, maximum value for 
•your money. 

* For the Service Engineer, a 
compact and elegant 
carrying case for portable 
field applications. 



Look at the range 

• 100 MHz - DTO 31002 

• 60 MHz - DTO 31500 

• 35 MHz - DTO 31361 

• 35 MHz - DTO 32352 


Easy maintenance and 
servicing due to the use of 
non-propnetoiy components 

OSCILLOSCOPES 
International quality 
at affordable prices 


And making It all possible, is 
the wl-nma expertise which 
covers six product areas: 
Computers; Communication 
Systems, Components; 
Instrumentation (Industrial, 
Medical Measurement); Office 
Automation and 
Consumer Electronics 
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Is intelligence inherited?^ 

Bal Fhondke 


EORGE Bernard Shaw is 
said to have been appro 
ached with a marriage 
proposal hv a ravishing 
young actress The woman thought 
that the child horn from such a 
wedlock would derive its beauty from 
her and its intelligence from the father 1 
The wily dramatist reportedly escaped 
matnmonial bondage with a typically 
Shavian disclaimer “What if the baby 
were to get my looks and your 
bran is 7 ” 

Levity apart, the story underlines 
the popular belief that beautv and 
intelligence are both heritable “charac¬ 
ters” Beauty, if not exactly skin-deep, 
is, at least, composed of external 
anatomical features There is reason¬ 
able evidence to suggest that the 
design for these features lies in the 
genes The striking resemblance in the 
facial features and body-build of 
identical twins should be an accep¬ 
table proof of this But what of the 
cerebral quality 7 K intelligence indeed 
inherited 7 

The answer to that intriguing 
question is ves. not only in the minds 
of laymen but even among some of the 
hiqhly respected members of the intelli¬ 
gentsia How else can one explain the 
heretic concept of a Nobel sperm bank 
and its unashamed advocacy by 
William Shockley 7 Such concepts can 
create erroneous feelings of rai lal 
supcrionty In our casieist society 
these concepts find fertile soil to flou¬ 
rish The scheduled castes and tribes 
are, therefore, considered intellectually 
inferior and incapable of improvement 
due to their genetic stock 

Of course, our society cannot claim 
the dubious distinction of being the 
only one to harbour such ideas In the 
US it is the blacks who are 
considered intellectually inferior 
These, of course, are subjective views 
If one were to search for ohjec five 
answers what would he find 7 Is 
intelligence inherited or acquired or 
both 7 

However, before one even begins to 
design experiments for this purpose 
one would have to define intelligence 
and devise a unit to measure it. In our 



country intelligent e is usually gauged 
in terms of excellence in academic 
performance Those who top the lists 
in school, university or public exami¬ 
nations are considered to be highly 
gifted intellectually Those who do 
relatively poorly are thought to be lack¬ 
ing in intelligence 

In the western countries, intelligence 
tests are employed to arrive at that 
much valued index of intelligence, the 
intelligence quotient (IQ) Even these 
rely heavily on the evaluations of one’s 
ability at mathematical or analytical 
reasoning and linguistics Do these 
really reflect the intellectual calibre of 
an individual? Because we do say that 
Kapil Dev bowled intelligently, that 
Ara has made an intelligent use of 
colour*' m his composition Then theie 
are the international masters of chess 
Not all of these men and women - 
artists, athletes, poets or musicians 
necessarily possess excellent academic 
careers Should they then be ^onsi 
delc'H le^s intelligent 7 

These' misgivings are being fell by 
sc icntists The inadequac y of the 
present day assessment of intelligence 
is now almost universally accepted 
And yet there fire no alternatives, 
although a few controversial ones are 
being seriously discussed 

One of these is the theory of 
multiple intelligence proposed by 
Howard Gardner of the Harvard 
School of Education After defining 
intelligence as “a relatively autono¬ 


mous intellectual competence” he • 
goes on to identity seven types 1 hese 
are logical mathematical, musical, 
spatial, linquishc, bodily kinesthetic, 
interpersonal and intrapersonal ^ 
intelligence 

It might be argued that some of 
these like* music al or bodily kinesthetic' 
are what are noimally termed as skills 
or talents That again would be a 
subjective view since neurophysiolo¬ 
gical evidence now has established 
that learning and perfecting these 
faculties do indeed involve those* 
mental processes generally assumed 
m be intelligenc e 

ITie seven types described by 
Gardner, therefore, merit considera 
tion if one has to judge whether the^ % 
presently adopted intelligence tests - 
are adequate and whether IQ is a real 
measure of one’s intelligence 

The linguistic intelligence fully satis 
fies Gardner’s requisite of autonomy 
as the specific brain mechanism 
underlying development of proficient v 
m a language is shown to be localised 
in a specific area in the left hemisphere 
of the brain However, culture and the 
structure of society to which one 
belongs influences the form that 
linguistic intelligence eventually 
assumes 

Musical intelligence, according to 
Gardner, is not merely the ability to 
sing or play an instrument It involves 
the capacity to understand the 
structure of music, being able to break 
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it down to its constituent notes, play 
upon them and restructure them into 
a whole yet uniquely personal compo 
sition If we are to go by the musical 
prodigies then it would appear that 
this intelligence is usually acquired at 
an early age Although any specific 
1'iQfttion of the concerned brain 
'■"Tuition has not been identified, 
acquisition of musical expertise in 
isolation of other faculties lends 
support to the concept of its being 
autonomous 

One of the reasons lhat logical 
mathematical intelligence has so domi 
naled intelligence tests is because it is 
one that is required in most normal 
day-to-day functions Ability to reason 
out is a big asset in daily life when 
one is faced with a number of 
situations which need ccueful rea 
soiling Although loqic and mathema 
Mies are usually separately mentioned 
they «ue two incarnations of the same 
basic faculty Or as Bert land 
once opined, “L ogic arid mathematics 
differ as boy and man Logic is the 
youth of mathematics and mathe 
matics is the manhood of logic ” This 
intelligence c ontinucs to awe a layman 
because abstract mathematical con 
( epts always seem foimidable 

Spatial intelligence likewise cap 
tures the imagination as it allows one 
to ihmk and visualise models m three 
dimensions That this is autonomous 
' Jfi s suggested by Gardner can be borne 
*«»ul by a case cited by Helen 
Wemreich Haste, a psychologist at 
the University of Bath She has 
reported about an autistic c hild-who 
had shown extraordinary skill in 
tianslating all the visual imagery on 
paper and yet was constantly a low 
scorer in the conventiona 1 IQ tests 

Bodily kinesthetic intelligent e is the 
most abstract concept of Gardners, 
more so because not much neuio 
physiological or even psyc hological 
research in that direction has been 
conducted A few studies on Olympic 
athletes are available and the tentative 
conclusions drawn from these tend to 
* substantiate Gardners views How 
ever, more concerted investigations 
on other sportsmen, dancers, mimes 



are c alled for 

To appreciate the two peisnnal 
intelligenc es propounded by Gardnei 
one can study teachers, leaders of 
men. army commanders and counsel 
ling therapists It is often seen that a 
good teacher is not necessarily theone 
who has excelled at his own academic 
performance Conversely, no' all 
gifted scientists have the* ability to 
impart their knowledge* to the students 
in n cogent and persuasive manner 
The same is true lor leaders nt men 
or army commanders Not every one 
of the latter would quality as a good 
field soldier But in developing a strategy 
he would he* pui e\i flic nee 
Admittedly, Gai drier’s theory is 
controversial and speculative But it 
has underlined the shortcomings of 
the present system of determining the* 
intellectual t ompetence Fspecially, it 
has demonstrated that a high scoieoi 
positive lesult based on the , urrent 
system may very wejl be a correct 
assessment although the individual 
should be tested in other departments 
On the other hand, a low score cm 
a negative result should not be inter¬ 
preted as proof of lack of intelligenc e 
Secondly, tests designed to assess 
intelligence as per Gardners theory 
would also fulfil one other criterion, 
the aptitude of an individual 

Gardner is not the only one to decry 
the present tests Others too have 
arrived at the same conclusion albeit 


by different routes A group of black 
psychologists on the west coast of 
USA were entrusted with thee aseofa 
problematic black school boy Johnny. 
He i ouldn’t read His behaviour was 
atrocious turning on at limes to 
violent His teachers found him 
retarded as his IQ was seen to be 
low His linguistic score was especially 
low he Wti«- relegated to the special 
edm ation classes 

When this group of psychologists 
started examining Johnny, they didn't 
find hnn retarded His linguistic skills 
were also normal What had made him 
earn a low score in the school IQ test 
was the use of standard King's English 
to which Johnny, being raised in a 
ghetto, was unfamiliar The group 
further detected that Johnny was not 
an exception Almost all of the black 
school kids in special education—and 
there was a statistically high proportion 
of them- were like Johnny, normal or 
at times even above normal They 
sued the state to rectify the situation 

But they also realised that the battle 
has to he fought not so much on the 
legal front as on the academic The 
need for devising a more relevant, 
more realistic intelligence test was 
very ac utelv felt 

This prompted a husband and wife 
team Alan and Nadcen Kaufman to 
devise a new test now called by the 
formidable name of Kaufman Assess¬ 
ment Battery for Children (KABC) 
They < laim, that the test judges not 
wh.it a c hild knows but bow the child 
knows it The claim may appear tall 
but is firmly based on hard nei'^ologi 
cal facts It is known that the two 
halves of the brain control two 
different kinds of thinking Sequential 
orderly thinking takes plate in the left 
hemisphere while simultaneous 
instant recognition type thinking occurs 
in the right The KABC test depends 
upon this dichotomy and measures the 
two modes of thought separately. At 
the same time it does not ignore com¬ 
pletely the strengths ot the present 
system Thus, the Kaufmans have in¬ 
corporated the arithmetic and linguistic 
components in the KABC also 

Like Gardner’s theory, the KABC. 
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too, has its strong proponents and 
equally emphatic opponents The 

■ latter contend that KABC has the same 
weakness as the one it is trying to 

: replace. 

•i Controversial though these theories 
* are, they have emphasised the difficul 
ties in finding an unequivocal answer 
to the basic question that is haunting 
w everyone Is intelligence inherited 9 
Therefore, the studies that have been 
' carried out using the means available 
at the moment have to be approached 
’ with a degree of cin umspection One 
f such of recent origin is the report of 
. Teasdale of the Universiry of Lund. 
Sweden and Owen from the Brooklyn 
College, New York that has appeared 
in Nature 

Taking advantage of the Danish 
adoption-register, Teasdale and Owen 
identified four groups of sibling pairs 
Three of these groups comprised of 
genetically related pairs who were 
■ adopted and reared apart in separate 
. families Even these related siblings 
had differences m the nature of their 

■ relatedness One group consisted of 
full siblings, while lhe other was 
constituted by maternal half siblings 
Paternal half siblings formed the third 
group To contiast with these three 
groups, the fourth consisted of 
genetically unrelated pairs adopted 
and reared together Almost all the 
adoptions had taken place at a 
median age of five months The 
adoptees weiL also matched for sex, 
age but not for their ethnic backgrounds 
Neither were the adopted homes 
similar in then cultural status These 
fom gioups were comparer! with the 
fifth control group of pairs of full 
siblings reared together l>v then 
biological parents 

On attaining the age of 18, everv 
member of these different groups 
was subiecfed to an intelligence test 
known as the Roige Pirm Prove iUI'Pi 
Their educational level (F.l • us well as 
medical fitness was examined Height, 
which has been shown to be a 
heritable characfei, was one of the 
traits against which the intellectual 
competence was compared, The 
assumption underlying this comparison 


is that if there is a positive correlation 
between the two traits then intelligence 
would also be a heritable property A 
negative correlation would logically 
negate the hypothec is 
The authors found that intelligence 
as estimated by BPP supported the 
hypothesis of a genetic acquisition, 
whereas educational attainment as 
ref lei ted in H appeared to be 
influenced both by cultural environ¬ 
ment and hentabiliK However, these 
results should be uewed with caution 
height which has been estuh 
lished to he a polygenic I?ait showed 
some pec ularities F or example, 
maternal half siblings showed a better 
c nr relation iis compaied to lull siblings 
whereas paternal siblings did not show 
any significant genetic influence in their 
heights • 

Purilv, the small sample • si/e in 
these studies is responsible tor these 
divergent results The authors freely 
admit this deficient y in their model 
which none the .ess is an improvement 
on the* previous studies Although 
Cyril Burt had adopted the model of 
identical twins his studies have 1 since 1 
been disc redited If one were to avoid 
the pitfalls of his design and h's biases 
that mode! should provide less ambi 
guous results The study of Teasdale 
and Owen, at least, gives us that 


confidence In addition, the tests * 
employed also need to be changed, 
espei lally in view of Gardner s hypo 
thesis Gardner has emphasised the 
necessity of evaluating cultural 
influence But the difficulty lies m 
dissociating cultural and genetic influ¬ 
ences to the exclusion of one from 
another 

Another facet of the present studies 
which might have contributed to the 
paradoxical results is that although 
care was taken to match the adoptees 
the families adopting these children 
were not Their background, educa- v ' 
tional attainments and the environ- * 
ment they could provide to the 
adoptees varied, at times, significantly 
This does not belittle these studies in 
any way but merely underlines the 
difficulties m finding a clear answer to 
the question asked 

So we are back to square one* Is 
intelligence inherited 9 Possibly That 1 * 
the best one ran do at the moment 
The controversy surrounding this query 
will, per force, continue and heated de- 
Oates will take place The only point of 
agreement will be that the question 
would remain unanswered Mil we can 
come up with better models, more ^ 
precise definitions, improved tests ' 
and cleaner data □ 
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S YNTHETIC delifgents have 
^•come'«n. integral part- of aH 
households'. Housewives, both 
rural apd urban, depend on synjhe- 
tic detergent* for cleaning not only clothe* 
but also utensils, floors, toilets, nfrigera< 
tors, cooking ranges, etc. Hence we haUe 
the'safest home wash for delicate clothed, 
and lbs dfl things so precious you mtstt 
%an the» unprseCand euen-ttetergertte 
Jmich. require no scrubbing to ffeifibife: 
mose stubborn spots’! 

Thf market is literally flooded with liquid 
antjipbwderdetergents. aS at competitive 
prjces,. Jetting the housewife perplexed 
about w$ff v fo buy. You might as well ask 
a^e'whne fhe soaps have disappeared? 
Of coir*#; wehave ourbathing soaps and 
ionfl'bdrdor weshfogcidthes. But 
' -'db^js#'-B tomorrow 
ergeftyfor bathing too. 
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> Many of them are sulphated or sulpho- 
nated substances produced as a by 
} product in petroleum refining Bui the 
*r washing soap—which you are probably 
\ .forgetting by now -is one of the best 
{. ’ detergents! Soap is essentially sodium 
** hydroxide heated with animal fat The 
• mixture is heated for several hours, when 
•oap rises to the surface Upon cooling, it 
■ solidifies It is washed, then cut and 
moulded into bars or cakes Potassium 
hydroxide is used in place of sodium 
' hydroxide to prepare soft soaps producing 
fine lather. Soft soaps are commonly used 
in preparing liquid soaps and shaving 
creams 

Soap is used for cleaning clothes made 
dirty due to soil particles sticking to the 
fibres A simple wash in cold water, 
preferably followed by a hot water rinse 
should remove these soil particles But 
usually they stick to the fibres along with 
oily substances These oils may be body 
oils, spilled foods, lubricating oils from 
machinery, or oils vapourised by cooking 
which settle on clothes Oils are not 
soluble in water and hence a simple 
treatment with water will not remove dirt 
from clothes It is hcie that the soap comes 
to our rescue 

Soap molecules have a split “peisona 
lity" One end of the molecule is ionic and 
dissolves in water, the other end is hydro 
carbon in nature and dissolves in oil When 
soap is applied to clothes, the hydrocarbon 
«rnid sticks to oil and the ionic end dissolves 
in waKpr Thus the dirt particle along with 
its oily diackground is removed 

But scrap is not as efficient in haid 
water, as k*t is m soft water where it forms a 
good latner Hard water has salt*' ot 
calcium t(Ca) and magnesium (Mg) 
Interactior). of the carboxyl groups of soap 
with these tC.i and Mq salts results m the 
formation insoluble Ca and Mq soaps 
which form) the stum This m.iki s snap 
non-available for its cleansmq action, 
which as explained above depends on the 
water solubili ty of the soap ninlet ulcs I he 
synthetic detergents have no carboxyl 
groups on them and hence they do not 
interact wit’n Ca and Mg salts of hard 
water This offers a »ieat solution to 
cleansing m hard water 

Advent of synthetic detergents 

Scientists tried to overcome the made* 
quacies of soap in two wavs The first was 
to add softeners ter hard water The 
second approach was to develop an 
entirely new type of cleansing agent 
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synthetic detergent The product 
developed was like soap in action, but 
different enough to resist the effects of 
acids and hard water 

The efficiency and behaviour of deter 
gents are influenced by their structure, 
the nature of the material to be cleaned, 
the nature of the dirt, the temperature ol 
the cleansing operation and the pH of the 
solution Hence each detergent will 
achieve its optimum efficiency under 
various conditions 

The first synthetic detergent developed 
was sodium lauryl sulphate It was an 
expensive, though a popular detergent It 
was followed by alkyl benzene sulphnnate 
(ABs) prepared cheaply from (tetramer of) 
propylene, benzene, sulphuric aud and 
sodium carbonate 

This synthetic detergent was an instant 
success But it brought miseries later on It 
was found that the branched chain 
structure of ABS molecules was not 
readily broken down by micro-organisms 
in the sewage treatment plants Foam 
staited accumulating m rivers and it 
appeared in drinking water sources, even 
the' supply ot qround water was threatened 
There was a huge public outcry which led 
to the banning of AB*> detergents 

New degradable synthetic detergents 
soon arrived to fake the place of ABS They 
are called ImcMr alkyl sulphonates (LAs) 
Though l AS are biodegradable, they lead 
to the production of phenol which is a toxic 
material Thus these detergents increase 
the biochemu.il oxygen demand of 
water 

In an attempt to constantly improve 
upon deterqents, phosphate salts were 
then addl'd to boost the effectiveness of 
synthetic detergents Now too, they form 
one of the ingredients of detergents But 
they in thc»ir turn of damaging the 
environment were found to speed up 
eutrophication (killing animal life hv 
deprivation of oxygen) m lake* The 
synthetic detergents containing 40 to bO 
pei cent 01 more of ihese phosphates have 
resulted in pouring thousands of tons of 
phosph.ites m lakes and rivers Phosphates 
also limit the gro 1 th of algae m water This 
fail has compelled its manufacturers to 
r.edut e the phosphate t on tent of synthetic 
detergents 

Sodium trmitnlo triacetic acid iNIAi 
soon replaced phosphates as it was 
thought to be less dangerous and easily 
biodegradable However, even NT A was 
found to be dangerous it caused cancer 
in experiments on rats and mice, and 
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formed metalchelating substances with 
metal ions. These chelating compounds 
pose many problems in sewage pumps, 
septic tanks, domestic pipe lines and 
drains 

In late 1960s, most detergents contained 
enzymes Enzymes break down oils, fats 
and proteins A sustained sales campaign 
effectively boosted the sale of these 
enzyme containing detergents But Sbon 
they also came to disrepute Proteolytic 
enzymes were found to cause haemorr¬ 
hage in lungs of laboratory animals and 
skin rashes developed, particularly among 
the workers in detergent factories Soon 
these enzymes were found to contain high 
concentrations of toxic arsenic The last 
blow to these enzyme based detergents 
came when it was found that they had no 
additional advantages over the usual 
detergents By 1971, these detergents 
were banned in USA and later in other 
countries too 

Back to soap? 

Taking info consideration the hazards of** 
detergents, should we go back to soaps 9 
Soap is made from animal fats (mutton 
tallow), a renewable source but certainly 
not everlasting Vegetable oil is now being 
substituted for animal fats 

Synthetic detergents are made from 
petroleum, a non-renewable source 
Petroleum has to be distilled, cracked, 
reformed and reacted with a vai let y of high 
temperature and energy- consuming 
operations to manufacture detergents 
Thus detergents are expensive while soap 
is cheaper and ecologically safer 

Sec ondly soap washing requires less 
quantity of water Detergents require hugi* 
quantities of watei to wash off the foam 

Some questions which immediately 
come to mind are Is it wise to use 
detergents when there is an overall 
scarcity of water in the country 9 Should 
deteigent manufacturing be banned 0 
Should we go back to soap 9 To answer 
these and other related questions, the 
consumer has to wisely use her judgement 
and knowledge In areas where water is 
scarce, detergent use should be dis 
couraged, in other places soaps should be 
preferably used, except in situations which 
demand hard stubborn cleaning In short, 
a judicious use of soap and detergent is 
best 

R.V. Sovani 

Prof.Sftuum u as nil uti mtlv with the Honv 
BhabhaCenuv tor St hoof Science Education 
Hv i*« til so u well knoun .science wafer 




Secretary: “Mmister/i, Are you sure you 
u>ant to realk' implement the neu 
Te c hnology Policy?' 

Minister: “I am quite positive The 
Technology Policy, as announced rec ently 
hy our dear Prime Ministerji. is the most 
impoitant document clearly announcing 
the commitment of our Government to the 
principle of self-reliant e for national 
development After all, how else can we 
eradicate poverty from our country and 
modernise our industry and at the same 
time boost the morale of our scientists who 
are keen to see that the technology they 
have indigenously developed, hefoie rush 
ing to take their foreign assignment, is fully 
utilised'-* The politic al leadership is expect 
ed to implement this |X)Ik y after all. isn’t it 
so Secrctdryji 7 '’ 

1 Secretary: "Of course, Mirns/er/i Pnhti 
cully we ore committed to il and after all it 
is expected to contribute signtfit antly to 
the national 20Point Programme But 
Minister: "Right, Sex letaryji, Now you die 
talking ‘But* Hid you say ''Rut 1 I 
mean do you really J 
Secretary "No* No 1 No 1 Minister it, Don't 
get me wrong What I realk 1 wanted to sciv 
is that while wr should t erf airily make a 
big dent in our ec one'my. redu c e the brain 
drain , improve the baLiru e of payment 
position and euen improve our export 
potential. but looking at our stum 
economic condition, ivith out cultural 
background, not to for qet our /Hist 
traditions and Candhian philosophy, I 
woiider whether we should the mg/i u#e 

x certainly could at the present moment, 
/*’ really take steps which < mild indie ate the 
Government's intention to shift rrur pohe y 


suddenly, thouqh consistent u»i th our 
philosophy, and affei t our hakim ed 
relations with the superpowers 
Minister: "Now wait a minute. Sec re 
taryii does that mean we should or we 
should not 7 We ran’t do both thinqs at the 
same lime, you know At least not 
immediately Why don’t you say someth 
mg clearly in plain Pnglish-*" 

Secretary* " Well you see Ministern The 
situciturn is not all that simple IVe wun/ to 
consider 

Minister* "Stop n I know you don t want 
to take a c leai decision, you bureaucrats 
always have a way of ‘not saying’ a thinq 
frankly But we politic ians < an’t take 1 such 
an attitude, you know Altei all we are 
answerable to the people Sim e whatever 
we say is likely to he misquoted we have to 
ensine that we c an lake bai k what we had 
not said in the first instance 
Secretary* “ You hare qo / the /mint now 
Minister/!, The Technalww Policy Slate 
merit is far too important a document lobe 
iqncyed and we cettamly c annot have you 
misquoted on that, euen thouqh your 
S/>ec iuI Assistant m/iynure told the Press 
otherwise 

Minister* “My Speci.il Assistant * Has 
he been talking to the Press again 7 But I 
had clearly told him that if any talking is to 
t>e done to the Press, it will he I who will do 
it and that too aftei you had c leared the 
text I knew he would get me into trouble 
one of these days I should not have 
succumbed to the pressure in appointing 
him but you know how it is in politics 
and when you are so busy inaugurating 
conferences, laying foundation stones, 
leading delegations abroad, giving recep 


i 

t 
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nons etc etc you do need a Special I 
Assistant, don’t you 7 I tell you Secretaryji, * 
the life of a minister does not give him a free . 
moment to ponder over important issues. " 
Secretary: u Like the Technology Policy - 
Minister ji?" 

Minister: “Oh, yes Thank you foi 
reminding me about our policy commit¬ 
ment to the nation Come to think of it 
the Technology Policy Statement is a 
complex document, isn’t it 7 Secretnryji?" 
Secretary: Certainly it is Ministeni, with 
its balanced dependence on Rural and 
Urban needs, ensuring a proper mix 
between mass production and production 
by masses or is it the other way?" 
Minister: "Whatever it is Serretaryji, I 
must refer to it in my address at the 
Women’s Parliamentarian Club tonight. 
After all technology can do a lot for women ’ 
you know ” 

Secretary: Hm Hm. you can be rest 
assured Minister it, your speech will 
certainly create a sensation when it i$ 
reported next day Mmister/i ’’ 

Minister* “That is exactly what I am 
worried abojjt You know what happened 
last time when I referred to the role that the 
multi nationals can play in strengthening 
our policy of self reliance 7 Or lor that 
matter, rememher rny press conference 7 
The one where I proposed we open a 
nuclear reactor every month in each of the 
States to keep pare with my esteemed 
colleague’s efforts at the I & B at setting 
up TV transmitters I went so far as to 
make allowance for Mow power’reactois if 
high powei or fast bleeders proved a bit 
difficult ” 

Secretary ‘7 missed that Sir. you 
rerni mber you had sent me to the US to 
nrgotiu/e on rfit.it question of deciding the 
t upabiliteo/ cu hemic nlproc ess dene/oped 
in one of out national laboratories 7 ” 
Minister* "Never mind that now Don't 
digress from the* lealily of the situation I 
have Ur give ih.it spec* h in an hour and I 
have not even seen it yet 
Secretary "Don/ eon iuo»ri' Minister/i 
We hare aht'cidy sent a message for then 
souvenir highlighting the importune e of 
im/ilrmenting die fee /mo/ogy Poke y lhe 
speet h i essentially the same whic h you 
had deln ered at the annual function held 
by the Non Resident Indians who were 
hen* to start their neu' venture on 
Tec hnnlngv City 

Minister “Oh no let us not -.tort on that 
topu now ” 


Secretary "Yes Minister/d" 

Prabha Kar 
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FROZEN MOMENTS 





lot can happen in «i split sen ond as can In* seen liom these* t 
astonishing photographs a moth taking off from a ,j 
bramble head leaves in its wake a shower of scales from its h 

wings, these hang ir the air like stardust Water drops Uhiikc :\ 

off the leqs ol frogs like mikimotn pearls The photographer, ; 

Stephen Dalton who specialises in the capture of split ! 

Sec onds 1 25000th of a second to he prec ise shares his rich : 

experience in a new .»ook I 

“Caught in motion— 

High Speed Nature Photography” 
by Stephen Dalton 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, London, 

£ 10-95 ! 

j 

t 
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N a paper prepared tor the mm 
C entennial Conference on Science 
, and Engineering Education in 1961, 

' Bhabha wrote “I would suggest that a 
new history of the world, which went 
-deeply into the technological basis of 
societies, and was interpreted not merely 
as the result of human decisions, but 
brought to liqht some of the physical facts 
leading to these decisions, and the reasons 
for the sure ess and failure of these, 
decisions, would be of immense value to 
us For due to the immense forces put at 
our disposal by modern science and 
technology, this generation, perhaps more 
than any othei, has the responsibility of 



Bhabha on 

ADMINISTERING SCIENCE 


consciously studying itself and its relation 
to its environment and deciding on the 
"kind of action to take " 

“A striking example is piovided by the 
fact that we do not understand why that 
continuously ascending activity, which we 
call modern science, should have started a 
few centuries ago in Western Fuiope, 
when there were several other parts of the 
world, ancient Greece, India and China, in 
which science and technology had reached 
just as advanced a staqe much eat her than 
in Western Europe at the time of the 
compiencement of modern sc lentific deve 
lopment and the industrial revolution ” 
Then turning to the question of the 
widening gap between the advanced and 
the developing countries, he points out 
(years hefene l imits to (Irou-f/i) that an 
exponential growth cannot go on mdeh 
mtcly it has to saturate into an S shaped 
curve, and adds, “If this pu ture of the 
qrowth curve is correct, then it has 
important consequences for our interpre 
tation of the pH tuie of the world we live in 
It means that the phenomenon of the 
‘wtdeninq g up', whereby the rich ot 
industrialized nations get richer much 
faster than the poorer or It* industrialized 
ones do, thus widening the gap between 
the two, is (i i hi ssmg one Hie mi»r»* 
industrialized nations will, before the end 
of this century and possibly within a 
couple of decades, reach a state of 
satui at ion and therefore the qap will 
narrow again as the piesentlv industrially 
underdeveloped countries become in 


B.M. Udgaonkar 

dustnally developed and then reach a state 
of saturation themselves We may therefore 
expec t to see in the not too distant a future 
a world in which all its parts are more or 
less evenly industrialised, with social 
patterns based on modern technology.." 

Bhabha seems to have been interested 
in the historical determinants of develop 
men! and non development of science, 
from earliei years F or, at the opening of 
the NIK, he wrote to Prime Minister 
Nehru, “I have also had the idea that some 
day the Institute might render useful 
service to this country by carrying out 
research in the history of Indian science If 
the contributions of India and the East to 
world sciejue are to lie systematically 
investigated and appreciated m their 
proper historical perspective, it is neces 
sary that a great deal of work on the 
history of Indian science should l»e done 
with the propei modern scientific and 
c i itical outlook This is a subject which the 
Institute might pryisihly take up at some 
later stage, if the proper people to do the 
work i an he found " 


Administration of science 

In tin interview, published in the 
October 1963 issue ot International 
Si reriie and Tcchnnlnqv, Bhabha was 
asked ‘ What is your most serious 
problem'-*” and he gave "an answer which 
may surpnse many people--the right 
administrative set-up Our administration 
is not adapted to the requirements of the 


technical age” He concluded the ICSU 
Address with the following remarks; "It is 
thought by many that we are reasonably 
advanced in administration but backward 
in science and technology This statement 
is misleading We have fortunately inherited 
extremely competent administrative ser 
vices capable of dealing with all the types 
of administration which had to be dealt 
with before Independence in what 
intended to be a static and underdeveloped 
economy Consequently, experience of the 
type of administration needed for industry 
and for science and technology has been 
lacking The type of administration required 
for the growth of science and technology is 
quite different from the type of administra¬ 
tion required for the operation of industnal 
enterprises, and both of these are again 
quite different from the type of administra¬ 
tion required for suih matters as the 
preservation of law and order, administra¬ 
tion of justice, finance, and so on It is my 
personal view, whivh is shared by many 
eminent foreign scientists, that the general 
absence of the proper administrative set- ^ 
up for science is a bigqer obstacle to the 
rapid growth of science and technology 
than the paucity of scientists and techno¬ 
logists, because a majority of the scientists 
and technologists we have are made less 
effective through the lack of the right type 
of administrative support The administra¬ 
tion of scientific research and development 
is an even moie subtle matter than the 
administration of industrial enterprises, 
and I am convinced that it cannot be done 
on the basis of borrowed knowledge It 
must necessarily be done, as in the 
technologically advanced countries, by 
scientists and technologists themselves ” „ 

In our country the responsibility for the * 
support of science has inevitably remained 1 

largely with the Government Bhabha 
envisaged that this would happen, even as 
he proposed the foundinq of T1FR to the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust But even in that 
letter in 1944, he found it necessary to 
emphasize that ‘Tinanual support from 
Government need not, however, entail 
Government control", and quoted Prof 
A V Hill for the British piactice where “a 
buffer of some kind is interposed to 
prevent Government support from be 
c ommg Government control” □ 


Pm if UJgannkai i* unfit the Tht'oretu al Physic s 
Group, Tata Institute of b unihlmcntalReseat ch 
Rurnbav and is editor. Physics News He was^- 
earlier Saentifu Adinso* to the Planning 
Commission 
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Components for the entertainment 
?From the Keltron supermarket. 


electronics industry. 


KELTRON 

COMPONENTS 


THE 

ELECTRONICS 

SUPERMARKET 


Power transistors 

You name n we have it Devices in K) 5 IO 
6G Tc* .V'dnd TO 18 Both NPN and PNP types 
Current capacity upto 30 A Power ratings from 
146 MW to 150 W Voltage ratings from .v v u 
1500 V Transition frequency uplu MM. I’N 
J055 BU 205 2N 377.1 BD 1 1S.FTC 1 /. even 
Bi JlPtr BU 53d BU208D 

Resistors 

There s a lot more to them than Mie *"(u 
coating A high degree of vacuum extra 
protection against climates lead puiimg and 
nigh voltage tests high stability and low 
temperature coefficients computer control ot 
gases and power tor strict adherent i !u 
specifications carbon film resislurs m 
, W and W power 


Regd Office □ Kerala State Electronics Development Corporation l td Keltron House 
60621 Telex 0884 273 KEDC IN Telegram ELECTRONIC 


Electrolytic capacitors 

f lute at the biggest plant in all Asia In 
(iM.itHJ'rition with Sprague the world s best 

- mif in the* field Result smaller sizes Low 
d«.. paliori Tighter controls for ripple current 

v tor. firtMter tolerances A range from 0 4 7 
Mid »u mmo Mid and upto 500 Volfs LCSO 
■ppr w. ii 

Ceramic capacitors 

l K‘signed to withstand dll c lirnalk vicssiindes 
wVitn higti insulation resistance low dissipation 
• ii If jr good dielectric strength and operating 
tat nil! i in a range of voltages lor both 
trmpcMlure compensating and high dielectric 

- iV'st.iu! types 


yeiruv.imbd .it’i T r vandrurr *.05 i)U 1 Telephone 
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PF ftte fourth kind 


, , ornmander Hemaketu spoke into 

V ' ,B the channel that linked the 
reconnoitring space globes* 
“What ate your first impressions?” 
“Ahhh what a vulgar planet we have 
landed ourselves on ” came the chorus of 
voices from the feedback “The humanoid 
bipeds have highly developed brains, no 
'doubt, but awefully under utilised Social 
■s^fture is totally distorted and im 
*<jfMnanced Stupid waste of resources, 
heart-rending inequality Yet. the planet is 
i ich, very rich in resources But the people 
here seem to he unconcerned with 
lesource management There's one more 
horror that is unspeakable... is Dnyanama 
qna there 9 ” 

“I am listening ” came the reply from the 
venerable old scientist 
“Oh Dnyanamagna, these humanoids 
kill each other in highly irrational rituals 
they call war," said the the leader of the 
survey crafts in a voice choked with 
emotion “All their science and technology 
is bent to this evil purpose ” 

The effect of all this on the Viplavans 
gathered in the control room was 
shattering Only Dnyanamagna found his 
voice “Their nuclear energy 9 " he 
whispered 

“Yes there's plenty." said the leader, 
“but they have not developed their wealth 
and resources from this source of energy 
We have sent you the details on films and 
tapes The main purpose of this energy is 
to destroy life and to create fear " 

“By Galaxy '” Dnyanamagna had 
never so regretted to find this guess 
proved correct 

“By Universe, they are doomed 
^Hemaketu cried 

/ “Poor creatures They know not they 
are ignorant," Shandilya sighed 
“Don't pitv them. Shandilya They are 
intelligent Therefore they must be 
perverts to do such stupid things," 
Vidyasarang said i oldly 

“Ah what’s this ” the leader whistled 
and smiled bitterly “Ever since we went on 
radio, they have been after us But this is 
too much I will show you what they ai e 
trying to do " The leader pressed a button 
and the screens in the control room 
showed a cylindrical object pursuing his 
globe It was a strange-looking, ponderous 
device, neither an aircraft nor a flying 
globe 

“This must be their destroyer,” 
Dnyanamagna said “My reading shows 
^that it is packed with nuclear ener&f," the 
•Header laughed “These people seem to he 
very adept at manufacturing such things " 


"But why is it following you ? Why 9 " 
Hemaketu cried. 

Don't know 1 Monitor other probing 
globes and you will find similar things 
tailing them " 

“But why 9 We don’l mean any harm to 
them How foolish they are 1 If half-a do/en 
of these stupid things detonate, they'will 
loose then stratosphere and destroy their 
own planet It’s suicide'” 

"Well, it seems this is precisely their 
perversion ” 

“Stupid, mean cieatures," Hemaketu’s 
face was red with anger “I am ashamed to 
call them human " 

"Keep eluding them,” Hemaketu said 
"We shall make a decision in a few 
moments But don't allow them to 
detonate That will harm these poor 
creatures themselves ” 

The commander turned to the panel of 
scientists and asked them with exaspera 
tion, “How long can we go on playing thus 9 

What are they after 9 ” 

Dnyanamagna was scanning a data film 
in his computer His face turned white with 
horror 

"Mad perverts.” he cried in anguish 
“They do have a propensity for mass 
suicide, self destrui lion " 

"What’s that Dnyanamagna 9 " Shandilya 
asked 

“Commander Hemaketu." Dnyanu 
magna said unhappily. " I propose an 
emergency resolution before the- com 
mittee Let's recall our probe qlohes and 
let’s leave this horrific planet immediately ” 

Shandilya. who was deep in thought, at 
last said in a calm voice “I understand 
your revulsion, Vidyasarang and Dnyana 
magna In fact. my immediate reaction was 
similar, leave the planet' Their contact 
might corrupt us But on second thoughts 
should we leave these deluded under 
developed creatures, the only humanoids 
we have found after centuries of seeking, 
our brother species, if I may say so, on the 
brink* of extinction 9 Have pity, Hemaketu 
They are bipeds, humims They may be 
foolish But they are humans like us 
Dnyanamagna. don't forget Don’t we 
have any duty towards our misguided 
brethren on this beautiful planet 9 What 
are we going to tell our people on Viplava 
when we return 9 

Shandilya was warming up and he would 
have gone on but for an interruption from 
an emergency signal There was some 
commotion outside the control room The 
commander activated the screen and was 
surprised by what he saw. 

In the darkness of the forest, a youthful 


Arun Sadhu 

v . 1 

A ■* 

humanoid was gesticulating frenziedly.FU^ 
had a flash light in his hand which he waft; 
flashing in all directions. He could 
obviously not see the spaceship. But hi* 
actions indicated he knew there was an 
invisibility shield ahead of him 
"By Galaxy," Hemaketu exclaimed 
“What does he want 9 " 

“Isn’t he the same person, the younger 
one, who came in that flying machine?” 
said someone 

"Can you make out Dnyanamagna?, 
What does he want 9 ” Shandilya inquired. 

Dnyanamagna concentrated on the 
hoy’s face for some moments, scrutinised 
his eyes carefully and said, “1 think, he h*S' 
peaceful intentions He wants to commu- 1 
nicate with us and wants to be let in ” 

The young biped was, of course, 
Pankshit Bhasme ^ # 

arikshit did not believe in defeat He* 
had to surmount any problem he 
encountered He was used to them all. 
Having been brought up in a children’s 
home after being discovered as an infant 
near a garbage dump it was by the forceof 
his will-power that he had come up. Of 
course, there was his extra-ordinary 
mental power, too.... 

Pankshit was unaffected by the frenzy 
that followed the sighting of hundreds of 
those mysterious speeding globes There 
was 'a total bedlam on the earth. 
Hysterical mobs ran aimlessly looking at 
the sky fearfully Some people stood 
petrified Others went on to orgiastic 
binges Nobody knew how many of those 
strange globes were up in the sky. Even 
more mysterious was their purpose. As 
panic spread through the great metro- 
polises of the world, military leaders of 
super powers contacted each other on hot 
Ws to confirm that eaith nations were 
not involved with the UEO's It was only a 
formality Because the globes seemed so 
advanced that it required no rpecial 
wisdom to grasp that no technology on 
earth could have produced them Their 
perfectly spherical shapes, the unimagi 
nable speed, their manoeuvrability, 
absence of heat emission—everything 
evoked awe and terror 
It was only after the globes broke the 
radio silence that earthmen acted Half of 
the air force planes in the world dived in 
the sky within moments Soon, it became 
clear that the planes were useless And so, 
without any consultation, as if by a 
unanimous reflex, the fatal buttons were 
pushed, ironically, the nuclear missiles 
were launched to "save” the earth from the 
extra-terrestrials 1 
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“We don’t want to destroy humanity 
here. Our Viptavan culture is based on 
love, intelligence and order. Violence has 
no place in it” 


Wh&t followed next was an awesome 
-spectacle never before witnessed on the 
'earth. People stopped running and looked 
r /4tf the sky holding their breath Some 
• 'fainted, others shouted in delirium t*nd 
many were aghast at the implications of 
,what they saw Not all on the earth could 
see what was hap|>ening But many did A 
globe or two moved about the sky swiftly 
Soon a whale shaped giant missile followed 
probahlv lucked on to its target The 
globes would wait teasingly, motionless, in 
the sky But before the missile could hit 
them, they would swiftly turn, change the 
direction and speed away These heavy 
missiles, not as agile and swift as the tiny 
globes followed thunderously It was a 
funny chase, not without grim humour 
Like a tipsy fat alcoholic pursuing a 
playful child The sluggish missiles would 
never catch up with the globe, it was 
obvious And what if a missile missed a 
globe and fell on the earth The world was 
moving towaids a catastrophe How long 
would this dreadful i base go on and where 
would it end* The world wailed 
tremulously 

A stVmned Parikshit was brought into 
the control room He blinked at the 
brightly-lit panels and the video st reens 
around him as he was led to a seat 
opposite the panelists Kalpaksha placed a 
garland-liko chain round his neck and 
pressed a button Suddenly. Parikshit 
began comprehending what was going 
about It was a machine that facilitated 
telepathic communication The panelists 
scrutinised him Parikshit was confused 
but not scared He flashed his eyes 
Odiously abound, on the walls, on the 
screens, at the c nmputers and the faces of 
the scientists and other crew members 
He was tired but euphor ic It was a historic 
encounter, the fust between aliens and 
earthlings And what was even more 
astounding, 'they were meeting in tire 
fourth dimension, where earth time and 
space were warped Of course, the aliens 
looked just like humans Except that their 
skin had a bluish fluorescent tinge, their 
foreheads were larger, the bodies taller 
and more slender and they wore strange, 
unearthly appaiel There was love and 
qnodwill in their eyes Parikshit knew 
instantly they meant no harm He relaxed 

"My fnend," Hemaketu began "Do you 
understand what I say* Wc are friends " A 
strange melodious language But sutpri 
singly, Parikshit understood “We are the 
inhabitants of what you should call the 
Swastika constellation, 1,500 light years 
from here I welcome you on behalf of my 


people on this great ship ” 

“On behalf of my earth people. I too 
welcome you and your people.” Parikshit 
replied hastily. 

Hemaketu gestured at the screen and 
said sadly, “Yes, this seems to be your 
people's way of welcoming us N 
Parikshit’s eyes dropped* “They are not 
people But anyway. 1 won't argue What 
are you going to do about it? This is 
horrible Our planet is in a chaos ?*' 
"Don’t he upset my boy.” Dnyana- 
magna whispered “Wc can keep it 
harmlessly for some time But before that, 
tell us. how did you know we were here 
and what do you want*” 

“But do something about this sir, fast,” 
Parikshit could not restiain himself, 
"These are nuclear weapons " Then he 
remembered Dnyanamagna's question 
and said, “Distortion of space in fourth 
dimension That's why you are invisible to 
us Right*" 

"By galaxy*" Hemaketu exclaimed 
"How far has this concept been 
developed here. Parikshit*" asked 
Shandtlya Apparently, the telepathy 
machine communicated names and 
history of the subject also 
"Nothing Some people may have a 
vague concept I don't know But I had 

been working on the mathematics." 

"Remarkable 

“I would like to learn many things from 
you But of that later First tell me how 
you can save us from doom ” 

"Your own people are responsible for 
this situation, Parikshit You unleashed 
your barbaric weapons without the 
courtesy of inquiring ” Hemaketu said 
with a touch of regret 

“We can discuss these issues later. 
Hemaketu," said Shandtlya “We have to 
convey our decision to our probe squads 
We must also consider Dnyanamagna's 
proposal immediately Let's come to the 
point. Parikshit We have to de< ide what is 
to be done of these killing things*They 
cannot hunn u** But they tan certainly 
destiny you it we takeoff just now But we 
don't want to destroy the humanity here 
Om V/iplavan t ulture is based on love, 
intelligeiKe am* order Violence has no 
[dace in it 

“We i an fiecvc ihcm, render them dead 
and dump them into the sea But will that 
straighten the mess your civilisation has 
made* T ell us, you as representative of the 
living beings on this planet, what more can 
we do You are intelligent and surely you 
would know how to save your civilisation ” 
Parikshit was overwhelmed by the 


responsibility placed on him as the sole 
representative of the planet His throat 
went dry for a few moments. Then h< 
realised that these noble humans were just 
people They would not harm the earth 
Actually, there was no responsibility on 
him He licked his lips and said deferentially 
"Shandilya, Dnyanamagna, Hemaketu 
and the noble people of Viplava You an* 
lust and pious and pure of heart Jj^oii i 
know fully well what you should do here 
And yet. I would like to make a request 
But before that, please, end this game 
before it becomes too late 

"You are right " Shandilya said 
“Hemaketu Instinct all our probers to 
(reeve those things and hurl them into 
subspate Ask them to be careful and not 
to allow any of those weapons to 
explode Now Parikshit, what do you 
have to say*" 

hat fateful day is remembered by 
generations of earthmen Those 
strange globes and their swift movements 
The terrible tear of the unknown But a*- 
the telesfial chase continued for snmi> 
time, a subtle change occurred in the 
mood of the people Though in panic 
people threw' furtive glances at the sky 
Soon they could discern a calculated 
pattern in the movements of the globes 
Those extra tencstnal objec ts were not ai 
all feat some On the (ontrai v. they looked 
shapely, sleek and beautiful Compared to 
them, the earthly missiles were disgust 
ingly ugly and vulgar Their ear splitting 
din and their fiery aura and what wnuM 
happen when they ran out of then hiel p 
Their noses bore nuclear bombs, <, arners 
of death and destruction It dawned on the 
people that they ought to fear those uqly^ 
missiles and not those transparent globes 

And now the people could also guess 
the motive behind the playful movements 
of those globes It was not difficult for the 
globes to lead the missiles away and nu.ke 
them hit the earth But the globes seemed 
to he conscientiously avoiding such 
mishaps These were well intentioned 
manoeuvres The people began to admire 
the globes and hate the missiles 

The next phase of the drama began A 
globe circling over London suddenly 
flashed beams of violet light onto the 
missile on its tail The fiery trail of the 
missile vanished The globe hauled the 
weapon away from the city into oblivion 
People cheered. 

Within minutes the sky was cleared of all 
those missiles Silence enveloped thej^* 
skies But the globes were still there, 
undaunted and victorious 
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Soon their movements U'canu* c lear In 
Washington. I wo globes stationed them 
-rives ahoiit <i hundred inches above ih%* 
While Hmr.se The two human Injures 
..rung in them wen* clcailv visible The 
, i ,»he 1 ' sent beams ol pleasant hc^i«■ ,ti 
>. •jul.ir intervals like flashing of eyelids 
|\i m ie of the quaids at lhe presidenl'al 
jjala«e Hail’d to raisi* their wcapmi- 
T r _ in Moscow the Inner Palate in 
Parliament House in I onrlou 
s.imsad Bhavan in Delhi lei Auv 

i ij*« o Pans Bonn all the world- 
,,■■•unis and all military **st.il>lishmenls had 
ii : ' ihes slatiniii'il over them as il keeping a 
. .a-.e wati h They wen* motionless and 
i:u liguics m them loo did not move A 

ii ..sive hush fell oi. the catlh People 
" eied with fear 


Parikshit watched the sneens with 
‘.erwhelmmg relief as Memakctu and 
Shandrlya monitoied the set to ensure that 
tin 1 probe squads followed instiui.lions 
*.iiefully I hen Shandilya turned towards 
I'-mkshit, 

_V‘Well, there you are Your planet is 
cafe” lire telepathy machine worked 
smoothly 

‘I know, sir," Parikshit said witn 
•riujuish “You are angry at our barbaric 
civilisation and y»»u would prefer to leave 
mis planet soon Is that correct'” 
“Immediately Not soon,” Kalpaksha 
i 'onected 

“Really 1 A great disappointment,” 
Shandilya remarked ruefully “Even the 
wildest animals on our Viplavn lesoit to 
ilence only when absolutely necessary 
And I think, c*yen the wild animals on this 
nlanet what cIt yoiicalli! Farth* > follow 
basic principle ol nature Onlv youi 
T ^/'sh bipeds seem to have gone astray 
Vidyasaiang I think it will be great 
education lor us if we « ould pinpoint at 
** hat stage ol evolution lhe biped here 
look this vulgai i our-.i’ ” • 

"Ah And to think we set so many 
1 opes on ihis planet " Dnyanamagna was 
•sheartened “lhe only mtclliqent 
’iMtuie the only biped wt came an oss in 
»ui quest of cent (ivies spanning so many 
*"t«ii s and galaxies And 1 cannot even loathe 
•nese people A’ftei ail they a r e human*, 
but they are doomed suicidal I only nity 
"'em 

Shandilya, though i rushed with dis 
■npointmerit, kept his head tool 
“Let’s not make haste,” he said “This 
t’ny wants to tell us something'” 

^ Jfarikshit was overcome with shame 
**5er before had he looked at his own 
’ vilisation in such a harsh light There was 



no doubt, if was odius. loathsome and 
doomed Was there no way out'' Couldn't 
it he saved from destruction Couldn’t it he 
made sanei' Who could do that? Who else 
hut these noble people from Viplava, 
uiuorrupied and purr of heart He must 
speak out 

‘I can perfectly understand your 
revulsion.” he said 

“You are an enlightened one it seems.” 
Shandilya said 

“I am nut alone believe me ” Parikshit's 
i onfidcut e had returned And he felt nu 
inhibnion m speaknrg to these sapient 
people I hei would under stand him fully, 
Bi he e me Shiindilya Hemakelu 
Dnyauamaqna There are millions of people 
»m ihis eaith who loathe this inhuman 
peMi-itvs ol inn i iMliN.ilion Tme 
1 lulem e is ,iii iu-ep.u.ible pall ol oi.i mas-* 
psyi holoqy Ftur an overwhelmingmajority 
of our people are aqamst wai, they loathe 
mas*. violence they hate inequality and 
they are against exploitation I hey lrelieve 
that with proper management nficsnuncs 
and 1.dents we c ould transitum out planet 
into a paradise We have organisations 
whu h oppose ueapons mu leai .urns and 
whtc Ii tight against inequality and exploita 
lion Please do not cane the* impression 
lhai all our people approye ol this blood 
thirsty and exploitative sue ia! and poliln al 
system I he human beings here aie hound 
in a I lap o! then own making We can 
break this trap if .in nppoiImuty oicuis 
Anti I think you noble Viplatans tan 
provide this golden • opportune 
Shaiidilva, I appeal to you on behalf ol all 
sane eaithmen to help us 

‘Before you leaye tins planet gran* iih* a 
small leguest 

“(io ahead my hoc ‘ Shandilya said his 
von e heavy with love and pieiy his smilt j 
leassunnq “ fell us, whatever’s in the best 
interest ol humanity and the entile lile on 
your planet 

The control room was quiet when 
Parikshit cleared his throat Outside too, a 
great silence, loaded with expectation, had 
enveloped the earth 


A supern.il unearthly voice, divine 
and celestial It had a sweet male 
robustness, a resounding dimension of a 
great waterfall and freshness ol a mountain 
spring The woi ds c omposed a mysterious 
music which lifted the heart and soothed 
the nerves It was a voice of knowledge 
and understanding, which carried a 
heavenly melody, full of love and virtue. It 
was not diluted by the perversities of lhe 
earthly noises and sounds There was no 
trace of greed, no violence in it nor the 
earthly riueltv which sponsored human 
inequality It was a pure, unpolluted voice 
The melodies the earth had never heard, 
spreading the flagrant e of love and piety, 
understanding and sanity A reassuring 
voice 

The voice roiled over the radio waves 
and billions of people listened to it in rapt 
attention with awe The TV screens 
showed only those stahmiaiv qlohe No 
human figure spoke 
In London,Beijing, Paris, Rome,Taipeh. 

I agos, Rio de .Janeiro, Havana, New 
Delhi, Bonn, Stockholm. Manila, Geneva. 
Cairo, Jakarta, Amsterdam, Tel Aviv 
everywhere tbe government leaders 
heard the voice in fearful silence 
Hemaketu spoke 

“You call it the Swastika constellation in 
your southern hemisphere Our Sun, 
Mihir, is the lowermost m it. aU;ut 1,500 
light years from you It compaies well with 
your Sun and so does our mother planet. 
Viplava. with your earth 

'Triends, for centuries we have been 
searching for intelligent life in this infinite 
universe We know the science of space 
travel, and distance poses no problem for 
us Our spaceships, which i an span space 
and time with incredible speed, have 
t oinhed the 4 univeise in the quest for life 
We did enc oiritei many life forms But the 
first intelligent human tivilisalion found 
outside mu planetary system is on »; uir 
eaith You c an imagine our exhilaiation at 
our discovery Vipkv'ans will rejoice when 
we return to give them the news 
Loneliness is not confined to individuals 
alone, my friends The enormous feeling 
that they arc 1 the only human rat e in this 
vast universe is far more poignant and 
disconcerting than the personal agony of 
loneliness Youi existence, friends, there 
fore, is reassuring to us Viplaxans 

“And whai we find here when we 
arrived? We are shoe ked. friends, I must 
say Whal are we going to repi id when we 
go back^ Our people may not believe us 
Because th^y cannot imagine that a 
human civilisation could be so 
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“We were aghast at your folly and we 
decided to return immediately so as to 
avoid contact with your civilisation” 


degenerate, distorted and n responsible 
“People of the earth* your planet is rich 
with natural resources, perhaps richer 
than our Viplava. We feel a deep sorrow 
that you humans arc squandering these 
resources most irresponsibly and speeding 
on a suicidal course It is beyond our 
comprehension that a planet so rich can 
breed a civilisation so base and mean, 
based on exploitation, violence and 
inequality There is something basically 
wrong with your evolution, friends No life 
form on any of the planets we encountered 
was so a reverent of life and nature 
Millions of human hearts on the earth 
responded to Hemaketu's words with 
empathy He expressed the grief and 
desperation of the overwhelming maionty 
of the human race People shouted with 
joy* “Hemaketu, long live Hemaketu, long 
live Viplavans...." 

“Friends " Hemaketu’s musical voice 
rolled over the radio waves “We came 
here from 1,500 light years, with a song of 
love on our lips Perhaps, in this infinite 
universe, there are thousands of planets 
like ours harbouring even more advanced 
civilisations But till we find them, we are 
the only two human civilisations for 
company And brothers, how did you 
welcome us? With your nuclear weapons’ 

Is it a human reaction’ 

“Weapons bombs, war, bloodshed, 
mass-killings, murder, treachery these 
are alien words to us Our screening 
computers picked them and taught us 
Their meanings are disturbing Indeed, 
your civilisation defies the very process of 
natural evolution where biped human is 
the ultimate produi t of the nature Nature 
creates man to understand itself :»o that 
man can soar higher and become one unto 
nature and comprehend it in its totality 
And you spite nature . 

Hemaketu breathed deeply, his ex ha la 
tion carried by radio waves to the 
earthmen like a fresh whiff of air from the 
distant stais The people too sighed 
“F itends ” Hemakefu continued, “and 
note thal we still tdll you friends Your 
resouices aie so ric h that your planet i an 
sustain ten times your present population 
comfoitably Use youi talents and 
resources wisely 

“We were aghast at your folly and we 
had dei ided to return immediately so as to 
avoid contact with your civilisation And 
you unleashed your destructive weaponry 
on us Ah what petty pride ignorant 
arrogance and vain glory 
There was an edge of finger and 
contempt to Hcurajcetu's words It made 
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the military leaders and statesmen of the 
earth tremble with fear. What will these 
mighty aliens do? Revenge’ Retribution? 

“Hear. hear ”, spontaneous shouts 
rose from anti-nuclear groups on the 
streets “Teach them a lesson, show 
them " 

“For us. your mighty weapons are petty 
little things, absolutely harmless We could 
easily have turned them on you to destroy 
you But our civilisation abhors violence 
and destruction ” 

The anger had vanished and Hemaketu 
was cool again “We are leaving you now, 
disillusioned and shocked, to report to our 
mother planet A depressing task Rut 
before we go, we shall like to teach you a 
lesson, to correct things to the extent we 
can 

Was the last sentence a warning’ Was 
the earth doomed’ Many fainted at 
these words But no. these aliens are 
noble And didn't they say they did not 
believe m violence’ 

Hemaketu continued, “It’s dangerous to 
keep nuclear weapons in your hands It 
might endanger the entire universe some 
day We know, you still have plenty of 
stocks Our probing globes stationed 
above the maior cities, seats ol your 
governments and military installations, 
have all the data ready The weapons still 
remaining in your irresponsible hands can 
destroy this planet many times over 

The voice abruptly stopped and a 
deal hly silent e prevailed on ea? th for some 
moments Immediately, the crowds broke 
in to shout slogans "Zindabad zindabad 

Viplavans zindabad ” “ “Down with 
mu lear vampires " 

The mood was volatile The rulers had 
no option Even before they could make 
formal decisions, the military personnel 
had begun throwing iheir caps and ribbons 
and leaving the installations Submannes 
surfaced to let out life boats, t ontinuous 
alert planes flying in I he sky heqan landing 
hastily, armies of life boats sprang around 
the warships % 

Exactly in an hour, the 'stately globes 
unleashed their silent fuewoiks The 
globes trained Iheir red, violet and white 
liqht beams on military and nuclear 
installations, on warships and nuclear silos 
to destroy them noiselessly and harm¬ 
lessly It was a vastly reassurmq sight 
which made humanity heave a 
collective sigh of relief 

HE dark night was full of stars The 
sky above was busy with action 
General Fernandes and Pamela watched 
the sky for a good part of an hour and then 
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Pamela stood up “Now. General. W P 
must go " 

By the time, Pamela, Fernandes .iPd> 
their two guards reached the edge of il* 
forest, the bright planet of Venus on the. 
eastern horizon had dimmed and then* 
was a faint suggestion of «i pink dawr 
beyond the trees But down in Ihe jungle, i: • 
was still dark General Fernandes flaslvdj 
his light into the thick forest and cried! 
excitedly 1 

“It's gone, Pamy the forest is as it was 1 
It knows the alignment of trees Didn’t I 
tell you Pamy, that boy is a genius. 

Pamela brightened They set out agau | 
more confidently flashing the lights Tlv | 
air was cool and refreshing The pink sUv 1 
was now visible in patches from the jungle '• 
“There it is the plain Ah how ! 
beautiful ” 

General Fernandes ran ahead Panu 
and the guards followed The open 
grassland qlowed in the faint pink anti 
violet hue of the early morninq The dew- 
drop* sparkled like mellow pearls on «lv 
giass blades A strange but soothing fm 
gtance pervad'd the atmosphere And at th- 
centre of the oval shaped ground a smal' 
dark fiqure was discernible 

“Parikshit. ” Fernandes shouted and 
began running in spite of his aqe 

Exactly at the centre, bioad column ol 
earth, about a metre tall, jutted out of the 
ground with narrow groves over ii 
Parikshit slept blissfully against it He had a 
sweetly patterned multi coloured bla/.ei 
on him, a strange thing the like of wht h 
neither Pamela not Fernandes had evei 
seen Another strange object was a 
spherical box, made of an unknown metal, 
synthetic or otherwise, which emanafe^«\| 
strange but pleasing combination ■>!* 
melodies never heard 
“Parikshit, my boy you are safe 
Pamela hugged him warmly 
“You are simply great, boy " General 
Fernandes patted him on the back trying 
to fight back his tears The guards stexui 
smilingly 

“You need not have taken the trouble, 
aunty It’s so chilly here " Parikshit said 
with embarrassment 
General F'ernandes looked at the 
spherical box with curiosity Parikshit 
lifted it casually 

“A baby computer with Viplavan music, 
a present from Hemaketu” 

“Ah, Viplava " The old couple 
exclaimed in unison with awe and 
reverence ** 

i 

—Concluded 
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Atomic Absorption Spectro- 
photometer AAS4103 

Employs a high resolution single 
beam grating monochromator 
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Resources for tomorrow 


. ; ukaram. the saint poet of Maha- 
' * rashtra. describes the likes of him as 
■p “servants of God, softer than wax 
- v but also harder than the hardest of 
Indra's thunder bolts, at the time of need 1 ’ 
Molybdenum fills the bill appropriately Irs 
addition to steel makes the latter super 
hard while ifs <<impound with sulphur 
serves as an u It rase if t all weather lubricant 
Further, it is so humble and unpretentious 
that hundreds of its flakes piled one over 
the othei will only manaqe to form a 
modest stack, one micron (0 0001 im) 
thick As if this is not sufficient, traces of 
this metal plav an important mle in 
susraminq life by helping soil bacteria in the 
process of nitiogen fixation and protein 
synthesis PtoKiblv. that is whv this saint 
among metals is so scarce Its abundance 
in the earth’s crust is onlv 0 0003 per rent 

The element 

The element was discovered by the 
Swedish chemist Si heele in 1778 and 
named molybdenum after the* Greek word 


mnlvhdos (meaning lead) be* aiise ol the 
close resemblance of its mirimal molvbde 
nite with the lead mineral galenite Like 
lead it can he used to wnte and draw it 
leaves a greenish grey trai e on paper 
Even todav mnK'lnlos m Cheek means a 
pencil A few years Liter in 1783 his 
colleague Hjelm mh reeded in extracting 
the metal in powder form largely i nut ami 
nated bv its carbide It took more than 
hundred years before it could be obtained 
in pure form The first molybdenum 
filament was produced in 1907 I nr mam 
years, the metal could not he sublet fed lo 
any mec hamcal heatment bee arise of its 
brittleness It was later realised th.it the 
brittleness was c aused bv the presence of 
traces of oxyqen oi nitrogen But when 
obtained in pure form, it was found to be 
fairly ductile arid extremely hard as well 

Product ion 

ITie most common ore is the sulphide 
.molybdenite MoS The largest andru best 
deposits oct ur at Climax Colorado iri the 
USA accounting lor about 70 per ient ol 
the free world production Canada and 
Chile are other important liee world 
sources In the USSR, large deposits were 
discovered in 1934 in Ihe North Caucasus 


The ores generally contain relatively 
small amounts of moly sulphide They are 
concentrated by the froth floatation process 
and toasted to give i rude molybdenum 
trioxide The action of aqueous ammonia 
conver Is it to ammonium molybdate which 
on subsequent heating yields the pure 
oxide The oxide is tmther lediucd by 
hydrogen ro produce the rnet.il in powdei 
form The powder is converted to the 
massive state by powder nietallurgu al 
technique Hcie. the powder is mm 
pressed hydraulically m dies at 30000 to 
40000 psi and is heated elec tru ally al 
2200 2300°C m an atmosphere of hydro 
9en . 

Till the beginning of this century,. Ihe 
metal had piai tiially no demand and lire 
produc tion was only 10 Ions in 1900, but if 
suddenly wc»nl up by about SO times during 
Ihe First World War Most of us are familiar 
with the story oi atomic energy during the 
Second World War European scientists 
who had emigiated lo the U S feared thal 
Germany was on the verge of making a 
devastating weapon based on nuclear 
fission Their fears later proved unlounded 
but gave enough impetus for USA to 
produce the atom oomb and subsequently, 
harness this energy for peaceful purposes 


A similar situation occured during the Fu si 
World Wai The I rench positions were 
being mercilessly pounded by German 
artillery composed of the Big Bertha a 98 
ton howitzer named after the obese wife of 
its maker, Gustav Krupp von Bohlen Allied 
intelligence received reports that the 
Krupps were using moly steel for the Bic 
Bertha gun barrels This prompted USA to 
move last for developing sources ant 1 
researching effects of alloying steel with 
molybdenum The intelligence reports 
were subsequently found to be untrue hut 
the impetus loi molybdenum utilisation 
was amply provided The produc tion of the 
metal rose sharply duunq the second 
World War and, by 1943, reached 30.000 
tons It would, thus be very temphng to 
designate molylxJenum simply as a “mar 
tial” metal 1 
The metal 

The metal is highly lefrai lory It melts at 
2610°C and its (estimated) boiling point is 
5560°C It is not affected by oxygen at 
ordinary temperatures hut combines with 
it readily nl higher fempeiatures (>600°C) 
lo form the trioxide A protective thin 
coating of MoSi*, however, confers^ 
outstanding resistance to oxidation evert 
upto 1650°C Because of its permanent 
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silver white lustre, the metal can success 
fully imitate the king of metals, platinum In 
jewellery it can be a reliable substitute* for 
platinum because of its ease of woi kability 
and significantly lower cost Molybdenum 
wire can replace platinum for winding 
electrical resistance furnaces wheie the 
heating is quicker and temperature 
gained much higher (' 2200°C) Owing to 
melting point and low expansion 
^elficient, it is widely used in electron and 
X ray tubes and foi making filament 
holders in common electric lamps 


Compounds 

The most important compound is 
obviously molybdenum sulphide with n . 
outstanding lubnc ating properties It owes 
its lubricity to a graphite type layered 
lattice in which the vepcating unit is a 
sandwich struct ute consisting of a 
hexaqonal sheet of sulphur atoms The 
tones between these sandwich layers are 
i datively weak so that cleavaqe and 
sheai between udjut enl laminae art* 
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Molybdenum is soft as a petal yet hard as steel 


extremely easy It < an be utilised as a dry 
film luhtK ant 01 added to greases or oils in 
suspension to improve their luhncutinq 
properties It is stable under a vanety of 
enviionmental conditions and is ideally 
suited for space applications Certain 
critical components of the vehicle that 
landed the first rnan on the Moon in 1% 1 ) 
were luhncated hy molysulphide 

The applications of molybdenum com 
pounds haye incieased suhstannally «»vei 
the last fifteen yeais in a number of new 
areas They include catalysis (for comei 
smn of co.il to gasoline), piniective 
coatings, inhibitive pigments and flame 01 
smoke retardants 

The solution chemistry 

The chemistry u f molybdenum is 
probably the most complicated of all the 
elements 1 he reason for the- is three fold 
(i) the element uin evis; in a numhei ol 
oxidation states the most common being 
HI, IV, V and VI. (u) the most common ion 
in alkaline medium is MqO but on slight 
acidise action, it undergoes extensive* poly 
mensalion One of the important poly 
meric species is the purarnolvhdute n »n and 
its ammonium salt (NHi)i Mg-O j 4HO 
The mechanism of polymerisation is 
similar to the conversion of the chromate ion 
to dichromate in an acid medium except that 
the latter process does not proceed 
beyond the dimensation stage, (in) in 
addition to these isopolymolybdates, it 


readily foims heternjMilymolybdales in the 
pi esent e of other owunions like PO and 
SiO 1 As many as 3S elements are known 
to lake part m heternpnlyaninn formation 
The heteropolymolyhdates have immense 
analytical importance The yellow preci 
pifate of ammonium phosphomolyhdate is 
commonly used for qualitative identifica¬ 
tion and quantitative estimation of phos¬ 
phorus Many of these, on selective 
rediw turn exhibit intense* blue c oloutsand 
Form the basis for the colourimetric 
estimation of traces of the heteroatoms 
fe q si In on) Some of the heteropoly¬ 
molybdates ate also potential candidates 
fni ion exchange separations Such 
inorganic urn exchangers are fitter suited 
tor ladioactive environment, where the 
« ominonly used organic exchangers suffer 
radiation and high temperature deqra 
elation 

Molysteel 

rhe pirck* of place in the markel of 
modem civilisation undoubtedly goes to 
steel The tier capita production of steel is 
a sure indicator of a country's progiess 
and piospenty It assures a nation's victory 
in war and plenty ir pea* v The history of 
modern Europe was shaped not so muc h 
hy ifs politicians as by steelmakers like 
Krupps and Vic kei s A noted historian has 
ascribed the success of Rama not to the 
justness of his cause but to the shaipness 
of his sleH tipped arrows! In its effoiis to 
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t improve its qualities and enhance iis utility. 
Steel has picked up numerous allies and 

* made many fronds They are. lo name a 
V few, manganese, nu kel. chromium and 
^tungsten Molybdenum has been a recent 
i and highly beneficial addition to this list So 
" much so that seivice to steel as a valuable 
i alloying element has remained its primary 
■, and principal task Practically 90 per cent 
(> of molybdenum produced in the woild is 
' .consumed for this purpose by the special 

• Steel industry 

• The main advantage is the extreme 
hardness it can impart to steel without in 
any way increasing its brittleness Moly 
•' steel (a favourite short form used by 
t metallurgists) is therefore ideally suited for 
armour plates During the first world war, 
the first British and French tanks made 
from hard but brittle manganese steel were 
easily destroyed by enemy shells A two per 
' cent addition of molybdenum brought 
about a dramatic change The tanks 
became impregnable even though their 
plates were reduced to one third ol then 
original thickness Tungsten which closely 
**Te&embles molybdenum both in its 
chemical and physi' ai propei ties can bi ing 
about a similar highly desirable trans 



formation But tungsten is costlier and a 
three-fold excess would be needed to 
act neve the same effect (see box on page 
71) These steels are also characterised by 
considerable strength at elevated tem¬ 
peratures and high creep resistance Some 
of the ultra-strength compositions have 
yielded strength as high as 2100 Newtons per 
sq mm Hence apart from armour plate its 
use extends from gun bariels, aircraft and 
automobile parts, turbines and cutting 
tools to cutlery and razor blades Over 90 
per cent of all hacksaws and twist drills in 
USA are now manufactuied from moly- 
steel The extra ordinaiy sharpness of the 


swords used by the Samurai—fierce 
warriors of yore in Japan has been 
ascribed to the presence of molybdenum 
in their steel It would be of interest lo 
examine the Bhavani sword of Shivaji for 
its molybdenum content 1 
Another important applic ation of moly 
steel is in cryogenics In low temperature 
environments, ordinary steel becomes 
fragile as glass Special cold-resist ant steel 
containing chromium was found to he 
unsuitable* because of the cracking of its 
welds Addition of 20 per cent molyb 
denum enables the welds to withstand 
temperatures as low as - 200°C 


A 




Analytical kit 

T HE Analytical Chemistry Division of BARC has developed a 
compact and portable field kit for rapid and nondestructive 
identification of molybdenum containing steels (Fig. 2) 

A filter paper moistened with solution (A) is interposed 
between the steel sample piece and an aluminium disc and 
electrolysed for half a minute with a 9 0 V battery A yellow spot 
appears on the paper Successive additions of solutions (B) and 
(C) produces withm three minutes a pink coloured .circular 
band if the steel sample contains molybdenum. Comparison of 
the tint with the band contained from a standard molysteel will f -■ 
give a semiquantit&tive estimation. The kit is beipg patented. 
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Chemical twins 

T HE Chemical properties of ele¬ 
ments are mostly governed by the 
bize «nd valency of their atoms. If the 
fency is identical, the increase in 
size, as one goes down any 
say from lithium to cesium - is 
lent to differentiate their chemical 
properties and lead to simple methods 
of separation An exceptional situation 
occurs for some elements of the same 
group due to the intervention o( the 
lanthanide series The so called ‘lantha 
nide contraction 1 brings about a decrease 
in size as one goes from lanthanum to 
lutetium The subsequent elements 
therefore, possess practically the same 
size as the elements of the same group 
preceedmg this series The twins' of 
identical size and valency so produced 
are zirconium-hafnium, niobium-tan- 
talumand molybdennum tungsten The 
'twins 1 possess similar chemistry, often 
J pose formidable problems in their 
isolation from one another 


Molybdenum leaves a greenish grey 
trace an paper 




Molybdenum in trace quanti ties promotes healthy gtowth in plants 


Daughter extraordinary 

Molybdenum 99 is a product of maiiium 
fission This rudiuuc live isotope gives t»uth 
to .in extraordinary and "phemeral 
daughter pmdiu t Technetium 9« an 
entirely hew element whu h does not exist 
m Nature It 90m is a low energy gamma 
emu ter with a short half life of ft 0 hours 
and can he re|ie.itedlv milked’ from ihe 
parent Mo 00 be solvent extraction oi 
chromatographic piocedures Coni 
pounds labelled with It Wm serve as 
radiopharmai euticals which are rc'i'ii 
sivelv used as diagnostic tools toi imaging 
brain lesions and scanning body organs 
like livei. kidney eu toi detecting urn 
chunqes in then shape ot si.-e 

Molvbdenum in life processes 

Traces ot molybdenum are found 
normally in all plant and animal tissue's 
Tlu* element along with t oppei /irn and 
others is regarded as one of the essential 
mu ronutnents toi ihen tunc tion in the 
rnetalloc n/yines oi as en/yinelu .* ti 
vators Its pi esenc e in the diet increase* 
the activity of ,iri e- senhal en/yme called 
\anthnu* osidase In pi. uTt s it is nee essar • 
for bacteri.il filing of atino->pheu. int>nqerj 
Molybdenum deli« lent soil- lespond 
dramatically to spiay applu .itionof sodium 
molybdate by enhanc mgthc yield 1 * ot nmny 
crops and impinging iheii breed l"he 
yields of peas iMiilillowet oi inmulnes c an 
also be increased by ahoi.r *0 per c ent by 
treating the seeds with ammon.um molyb 
date 

It has been established that presence of 
a certain element in human hair detei 
mines its colour a** happens in coloured 


glasses Nickel makes bun fan titanium 
irnpaits a golden hue while molybdenum 
makes them flaming led 

At pieseni the 1 rmlv sourc e is alow grade 
molysulphide c one entrale (about H(i tons 
as molyhdeTium). available from a by 
pioduct iec overe plant of ihe Uraniijnt 
Coiporatinn ot India I td situated at 
Jaduguda in Bihar I hi c mu entrale . alscj 
contain sulphide* ot copper nickel and 
non Bee ausc ot the holdback actum of 
these impurities, ihi j conventional route 
involving mast mg and vac mini distillation 
is unsuitable tor obtaining good iei oveues 
of the I no side nf salisfac rmy purity 
Development woik toi an alternate route 
was earned out in the* Fxlidi live Metal 
lurqy Section ot HAW I wo processes 
based on he drometallmgy and molten sail 
elec Uolysr have ln'eri eviensuely studied 
In the toi met the molysulphide is organised 
•'V hypoc IV.onte in alkaline meitium to give 
-.odium molybdate which can then be 
i (inverted in pure Inoodr 

In file elec truly tic inn* «“-s molybdenum 
metal in good ns n* vih 1 '- > ai i be ob'.cmed 
hv used KlT K Mo(T .is ihe fused 
iTec lU'Kte and tin Milplude oi c arhide as 
soluble .modes Tim "know he v.' gene 
ruled in HAW' is being liunsigned to 
MlhMANI (Misia Dhalu Nigarm foi com 
merual prodiu tic»n Ihe ompui is 
expected to tully satisfy the counliy's 
modest requirement 1 whu h an* at present 
exc lusiwely met he import of molybdenum 
powder □ 

Dr Sii/fir* is u ilh ihr AnnivlUi.il CVieui/s/f v - 
Dieision i it die Bhuhhu Atunu [{fourth 
CVn/re f-tamhciv 
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MAAS JOURNAL OF ISLAMIC SCIENCE 

I he Muslim Association lor the Advancement ol Science (MAAS) announces the publication ol the premier 
issue ot its official organ, the MAAS Journal of Islamic Science which will be published biannually, m the 
English language I he Policy and the editorial thinking ol the |ournal emanate from the Islamic perspective of 
Science Dissemination ol the scientific information apart, the Journal is to serve as a lorum to lostei the 
dvnamic trend ol the study ol science in the Islamic perspective I he Journal welcomes contributions Irom^ 
scholars all over the world and publishes full length articles on the Philosophy. History and Sociology ol Science, 
research communications in Natuial Sciences, and book reviews and biogiaphic notes on eminent Muslim 
scientists ol thedayand of the past The regular features shall include annotated bibliographies on contempoiary 
issues ol science and bibliographic suiveys ol the contributions of Muslim scientists to Natuial Science and 
ielated disciplines 
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Monufoctured by 


• Thousands of units in operation 
all over Indio 

• Capacity - 40 litres per hour 
and above 

• Low running cost and capital cost 

• Long life with ngid PVC 
construction 

• Package unit - Complete with 
filtration, two bed and mixed bed 
demineralisation for ensuring 
guaranteed punty Occupies 
small space 


V«ipMAfl 196.1 B Shostri Marg, Bhandup, Bombay 400 078 
Tel 5616191 • Telex 011-71947 
INDIA LIMITED Also of Ahmednagar • Bombay • Baroda 

• Bangalore e Calcuita e Delhi • Ernakulam • Hyderabad • Indore 

• Kanpur e Madras • Madurai • Rampef • Visakhapatnam 
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How to get a 

MBA DEGREE 

The first publication gives selection procedure and 
the second contains preparatory material 
for MBA entrance exams 

AUTHOR : Vinod K. Gambhir, MBA (USA), Mng Dir 

• MBA ADMISSIONS HANDBOOK 

Pub Dec 1983 Price Rs 38/- 
Admssion details ol IIMs and 57 other institutions Eligibility, 
reservation, selection cntena. financial aid. application 
procedure, admission notification, application deadline, hostel 
accommodation etc 

■ MBA ENTRANCE EXAMS 

Our success onented sett-study course prepares candidates 
lor MBA Entrance exams ol IIMs, Xavier, Jamnalal. Delhi. 
Chancfegarh, Madras .Allahabad, Cochin, Coimbatore. 
Osmania, Kousali 4 other Inttan Umvs 310 foolscap pages 
Course Rs 105/- Prospectus Rs5'- 

Mailmg j Rs 4/- tor •, Rs 6/- for| 

Charges j Rs 6/- lor • and ■ combined 

find MO/BD TODAY for VPP send Rs 10>- to 
k |i | ^ Dynamic Business Management 
mm Centre Pvt. Ltd. . Janakdeep (S A), 
WjJJJM 8 Community Centre. East of Kailash, 
esio 1975 New Delhi-110065 Tel 6418691 

Your passport to a brilliant career. 



A confident erect posture shows a successful 
person, be it male or female. Research has 
proved that a tall posture is more appealing to 
the opposite sex. Are you being denied the 
good things of life just because of a poor 
posture? Don't despair, whatever be your age 
and whatever be your present state, here is 
good news for you. 


No gadgets or strenuous 
exercise, no artificial 
aids like elevator shoes, 
no appliances 

New Height is an all 
new. scientific method 
based on an exclusive 
Swiss principle which 
reactivates the whole 
body 

New Height is 
remarkably effective for 
both men and women 
has been proved in 
thousands of cases all 
over Europe Now spend 
only a few minutes 
each day following the 
step-by-step 

instructions In 2 short | 
weeks, measure your 
height You will find it 
has increased perhaps j 
by as much as 15 full 
centimetres And 
remember, if you do not 
obtain satisfactory 
results we'll refund 
your money immediately 
no questions asked 

FOR BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN 


| POSITIVE RESULTS! 
OR YOUR MONEY^ 


A FAILURE 


SurAni / 
r first 



A SUCCESS 
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A TORRENT OF TRIBUTES 
FROM NEW HEIGHT USERS 

/ (Inin t think it was possible tn gam 
height But to my delight New Haight 
helped me to keep going until I reached 
185 t ms ’ S R K 

The No iv Height rour\e is worth its 
weight in gold and more My l lie has 
changed smte I gained It trnt 
in height R H 

I’lrasr mile that Ihr hit W HI IUMT 
PHOGHAMMt is a HUOK Of 
INS I fit K TlONS on hoe/ tn be tnltei 
end run* in < urreit your posture with 
the help of tertein \rieriuht fterc/se* 

IT IS NOT A MIOICINI tW 4 UHlJ(, 



MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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The Answers: 

Continued from page 33 


1. Tocology- A The term tocology icfers to the science of childbirth 
Used in obstetrics, this word is derived from the Greek tokos meaning birth 
and logos meaning sc icnce It includes within its scope, natural childbirth, and 
medically induc ed childbirth 


2. Deontology- A The science of duty or morality or ethics is often 
referred to as deontology Deontology or deontological ethics has its roots m 
the Greek word deon or duty It is a theory of morals tnat defends “duty for 
duty’s sake” or corollaries like, “virtue is it’s own reward” Deontological 
theories have been called formalistic, because their central principle lies in the 
conformity of the action to some rule or law In the classical age, the Stoics 
were the mam deontologists They believed that moral wisdom consists in 
living “according to nature” Judaism and Christianity are also viewed as 
formalistic since they emphasise on the duty of obedience to God’s will The 
chief formalist of modern times was Immanuel Kant, the 18th century 
German founder of critical philosophy Another is W D Ross, a British 
philosopher 




4 t 

. Entomology ~B: Is the scienti¬ 
fic study of insects, the largest 
single class of the animal kingdom 
The /nseefa comprises 850,000 
known species. Unlike most other 
areas of biology, entomology may 
be divided into many sub-disciplines 
for example, taxonomy, ecology, 
behavioural physiology etc Most 
branches of the science have 
applied and non applied aspects 
The latter relates to the many 
insects that have no known eco¬ 
nomic importance Applied ento¬ 
mology on the other hand, studies 
insects that are pests to crops, 
forests, or other resources, or 
carry diseases of man or livestock 


5. Sitology— C Sitology, or the 
science of regulation of diet, falls 
within the scope of dietetics 
Dietetics is concerned with menu 
planning and the provision of 
detailed advice about food and 
special diets for both individuals 
and instirutions Dietiticians have 
nrofessional training with emphasis 
on dietary treatment of the sick 


i 


3. Harology— A The art of making clot ks and measuring time, is referred 
to as harology This woid is a synthesis of the Greek boro or time and logosor 
telling The first device for indicating time was probably the gnomon, a 
vertical stick or pillar, the length of the shadow of which l.,dic ated the time of 
day Gnomons date from about 3,500 BC In about 300 BC, the 
hemispherical sundial or hemicycle was made by the Babylonian astronomer 
Berosus Later water clocks were invented by the Egyptians and were 
improved upon by the Greeks who called them c lepsydras In around the first 
century A D sand glasses came into existence followed by hour glasses, 
lamp and candle doc ks The origin of mec hanicJ clocks is obsc ure, but the 
first portable timepieces came into existence in the 16th century. Since 
then, harology has developed at a rapid rate, electrical watches, electronic 
watches and atomic clocks are some of the most modern innovations m 
harology 


O. Demonology—B: The word 
devil is derived from the Greek 
diabolos , meaning slanderer or 
accuser. Demonology encom¬ 
passes all literature available on 
demonic spirits. The devil as the 
great power of evil has been 
depicted in both secular and 
religious art. Demonology, satanism 
and .witchcraft are represented in 
many ancient cultures, western as 
weD as eastern. - 
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7. Ornithology C The scientific study of birds, ornithology, had its 
beginnings in prehistoric times Most of the early writmqs on birds die more 
anecdotal than scientific, but they represent a broad foundation of 
knowledge, including much folklore, on which later work was based In the 
Middle Ages, many treatises dealt with the practical aspects of ornithology, 
^particularly falconry and game-bird management In the I8th and 19th 
tunes, the trend in ornithology was towards the description and 
classification of new species In the latter half of the 19th century, efforts 
were devoted to the study of the internal anatomy of buds In the 20th 
century, more emphasis has been placed on the ecology, ethology (the 
study of behaviour) and the functional adaptations of birds Ornithology is 
one of the few scientific fields in which non professionals make substantial 
contribution* 

9. Penology—B: The study: cfw 
prison management, also known Mm* 
penology, concerns methods 
handling convicted criminals. Pri^SS 1 
sons came into widespread 
only in the last 300 yfe&rs. PsnajJwSi 
systems everywhere remain largelyf^ 
based on tradition, untested aattrojl 
mptions and inferences derived^ 
from inadequate data. The types 
prisons in use in the world todayarajPg 
very diverse and consequently soioi 
penology. i 

8. Pathology—B: Pathology is a medical speciality concerned with the 
essential nature of a disease, especially the structural and functional changes 
in the cells, tissues, and organs, caused by disease. Pathology is an important 
tool in medical diagnosis. Tests are done on blood, urine, cerebrospinal fluid, 
faeces, sputum, gastric contents, semen and abnormal fluids obtained from 
the chest, the pericardium (the sac enclosing the heart) or the peritoneal 
(abdominal) cavity. Hair, nails and skin strappings are also tested. 

10. Neurology B The word 

neuro logy is derived from the 
Greek woid neuron meaning “nerve 
cell" It is \ i omplex branch of 
anatomy, dealing with the study of 
the brain, nerve cells, spinal cord 


BRAIINI TEASER 

SINGLE-CIRUIT 
FIGURE 

C AN voudraw the adjoining 
liguu* without liftiny the 
pencil from the paper and 
without retracing a 
(Solution uc\t month) 

t A.R. Rdo 

Mr Hau & with the Vikiam A iureWuii Omirnunifi' Subnet* Ccniir 
N< ii »r nnypu tk i, Ahmrdahud 

Solution to September teaser 

I et lis fust find out Suresh’s type Suppose Suresh is type Y, then 
correct answer to his question is ‘Yes’ which woflld mean both 
Suresh and Surnitr<t are both type N This would mean Suresh is 
type N. which cnntidrix ts the assumption Hence Suresh cannot 
he type Y He must be iyoc N Since he r type N, the cm ret t 
answer tojus question is ‘No’, so it is not the case that he and 
Sumitra are both of type N This means Sumitra must he type Y 


Our congrulations to Suuapnajit Mittra and Rukmim MiIm, 
Calcutta; C S. Nayak « Chitradurga . Rammder Singh, Varanasi, 
M Giridhar, Salem; Vtdhyut R Basok , Jamshedpur; Jatdeop 
Kaigulkar\ Bombay; Louie M, Varghe&e, Bhilai; Sharmistha 
Maeumder, Salt Lake City, Calcutta; KB, Kantmuah, Batroda . 
‘and Chtrag S. Mehta . Monipat, Karnataka , who have sent in the 
correct solution to our brain teaser in the September 1984 issue. 
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CAN COCONUT OIL SUBSTITUTE DIESEL? 


A nation wide programme of using a 
blend of five per cent nude coconut 
, oil with 95 pei < ent diesel <jiI hi diesel 
engines was started in the Philippines in 
‘ 1982 to see how far this can help to 
diversify from petroleum products In 
; these proportions, the* sper ificationsof the 
; blend hardly differ from those of pure 
diesel fuel Also, this was the right quantity 
to consume the surplus coconut oil of 
■ 120,000 metric tonnes per year 
' After about two months of the pro 
gramme, operational difficulties appeared 
when complaints of fuel filter cloqging 
■ were lec eived from some bus operators A 
coco diesel task fmee was formed to look 
into the problem Investigations revealed 
that a gelatinous substance which appeared 


to be a form of micro organic growth was 
causing the problem 
Fxamination of the storage tanks, from 
which coconut oil diesel fuel was supplied 
to the complaining bus operators, indicated 
a build up of this gelatinous substance in 
the b» »ttom of the tanks This was analysed 
to be a combination of normal diesel sludge 
and accumulated dirt as well as fungal and 
bacterial growths It ippeared that the 
piesencr of water at the bottom of the 
tanks was providing a good environment 
for microbial growth 

As fuel warms dunnq the* day, it absorbs 
water from the air, only to condense 1 out of 
the solution when the fuel cools at night 
Thus, water pockets are formed below the 
fuel in the storage tanks Fungus grows 
J best at the interface Iretween the fuel and 
, water because food and water needed for 


its growth are within easy reach The 
growth, however, can spread to the entire 
volume of fuel in the tank if all the watei 
absorbed during the day does not 
condense out as the fuel cools There was 
evidence that this, in fact, happened with 
the free fatty acid in the crude coconut oil 
allowing water to remain in suspension 
with the fuel If the coconut oil is initially 
highly contaminated with microbes, then 
the piesence of these three elements— 
water, fungus and fuel—could result in 
serious fungal growth throughout the fuel 
in the storage tank 

After this experience, a type of scmi- 
refined ccx'nmit oil called “cochin oil” was 
used for the experiment In this, the free 
fatty acid content of the oil was kept to less 


than 0 05 per tenl compared with crude 
coconut oil which is typually more than 
two per cent 

In April 1983, a six-month monitoring 
proqramrne fo^ the cochin oil diesel blend 
was started with an initial purchase uf*I25 
metric tonnes of cochin oil blended to a 
5/95 fuel mix This fuel was supplied to a 
fleet ol 16H passenget buses of the Manila 
Metropolitan T ansi! Corporation 

After six months it was found that there 
w»*re changes in the percentages of free 
tatty and, protein and moisture in the 
storage tanks, but these changes were not 
significant enough to cause fuel detenora- 
tion No perceptible differences were 
noted in microbial counts Fungi predo 
mutated over bacteria and yeasts after 10 
months of monitoring No major microbial 
deposits were observed in random samples 


of fuel filters The frequency of filter 
changes remained normal 

Thus the Philippine experience has 
shown that coconut oil is a feasible diesel 
fuel extender In its crude natural form, a 
blend of diesel fuel with as much as 30 per 
cent coconut oil can be used to run diesel 
engines for extended periods of time as 
indicated by the prolonged fleet tests arid 
endurance tests 

A potentially serious problem, however, 
emerged in the bulk handling, trans 
shipment and storage of coconut oil diesel 
blends Microbial growth and slimy 
materials thal clogged fuel filters were 
attributed to the use of crude coconut oil 
highly contaminated with fungi, bacteria 
and yeasts Multiplication of these microbes 
was enhanced by the presence of water in 
the fuel 

The use of a semi refined coc onut oil, 
with less free fatty acid, a lowei moisture 
content and a lower microbial load, 
apparently controlled the problem Inten 
sive microbiological monitoring at various 
points in the handling, storage and tran 
shipment system helped to control the 
giowth 


Crash-resistant 
boxes for export 

L ong-distance dispatch of fruits and 
vegetables is often a source of worry 
for exporters Substandard packing 
often causes*damage leading to subs¬ 
tantial losses. The Thailand Institute of 
Scientific and Technological Research 
(TISTR) has designed a crash-resistant 
packing box, made of hard corrugated 
boards, to overcome the problem. 

The newly designed boxes have been 
found to withstand 700 kg weight for 
fruits and 400 kg weight for vegetables. 
Vent holes provided in the box allow air 
circulation in transit and thus reduce 
chances of fruits and vegetables getting 
spoilt due to humidity and heat, a 
common occurrence with conventional 
packing boxes 

According to TISTR authorities, these 
boxes would drastically reduce the 
present 30 per cent damage of the 
goods (in Thailand) in transit, These are 
expected to replace the conventional 
wooden and bamboo crates totally in 
the near future. 
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To him 
it’s the future 

Because it will help him stay 
ahead in school and college 
. Because his mind needs to 
- j be constantly stimulated 
i * Because the challenges he 
! taces are more -nd more 
complex 

Because tomorrow belongs 
to the computer 


inn 


f . ^ 

ki . 9 « 3 9 S 4- Z « % « * » 

rj -»---—- 


■"1 


^\1 an incredibly low pure 
Upgradable to a tyii fledged 
Business Computer 
hull Colour Graphics option 
W'de range of f ducatiori, 
Games and txocutivo 
Software 


To you 
it’s today 

Because it keeps you abreast 
i with the computer and the 
l information revolution 
| Because it helps you 

understand everything from 
basic operations to complex 
programming 

Because it keeps you a step 
ahead of the others 

Because it helps you have all 
the answers 





HOM E COMPUTER 

Keep pace with the future. 


Elko Sales Pvt Ltd. 

• .in i ■ jf» ' i 1 '.j. 
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world off 




Is waiting 
ffor you 

at PAULS 


Pauls is the guarantee 
for reliability. > 


Pauls brings you tomorrow’s 
quality today. Pauls'products 
stick tostringentinternational 
standards of reliability and 
performance, a result of 
exceptional quality consciousness 
and continuous research for 
product betterment 

Pauls range includesJaw 
Crusher, Pulveriser, Coke 

Briquetting Press, Disintegrator 
Carbonizing Chamber, Pan grinder- 
cum-Mixture, Pan Mill, 

Hammer Mill, Ribbon Blender. Ball 
Mill & U-Type Mixer 




kBNOUETTING PRESS.> 


, PULVERISER. COKE j 


PANMILL. 





GRINDER 

CUMMIXTURE 




BALL MILL. #1; 



DISINTEGRATOR. 


y:. : ■■ 


U-TYPE MIXER. 


AT PAULS 
RELIABILITY * 
ISAWAY 
OFUFL 


HAMMER MILL, il 


CARBONIZING 
, CHAMBER. 


PAULS ENGINEERING ENTERPRISE 

Regd. Office 17/7/1. NARASINGHA DUTTA ROAD. KADAMTALA. HOWRAH-711101 (W.B.) 
CITY OFFICE 3/3, MAHARSHI DEBENDRA ROAD. 

CALCUTTA-700007. PH 335652 GRAM PALBRIQUET 
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GK W mild steel 
bolts and nuts ensure 
value for money 

Price alone can be a misleading factor in your buying decesion Here is a 
quality report on GKW bolts ^ vs other brands in the popular size 
range of 1/4" to 5/8" BSW On inspection of several hundred random 
pieces it was found that— GKW bolts are stronger, safer and have more 
usable bolts in every bag. Which is more value for your money. 



BUILD WITH TH&BEST ^ 


STRONGER, SAFER AND 
MORE USABLE BOLTS 




Guest Keen Williams Limited 

Bolt Er Nut Division 

97 Andul Road .Howrah 711103 

Phone 67 4761 (10 lines) 

Telex 021 7319 


























ANDHRA CEMENT 

BUILDING A STRONGER NATION 


Chandralok 2nd Floor 
111, Sarojin! Devi Road, 
SECUNDERABAD-500003. 









































SMP 


ULTRA-PURE ELECTRONIC 
GRADE MATERIALS 

Special Materials Plant, Nuclear Fuel Complex 

Hyderabad 


The Special Materials Plant is country's 
premier organisation engaged in the 
manufacture of a variety of high purity 
materials used in electronics industry; 
nuclear, defence and space applications, 
research organisations and general 
engineering industry. Since 1972, SMP 
is producing a number of materials some 
of which are listed alongside. Besides 
supplying these items to about 400 
consumers in the country—both in the 
private and public sector—SMP has 
exported its high purity indium metal to 
West Germany. The value of the 
materials supplied to the Indian industry 
so far exceeds Rs 60 millions. A number 
of programmes are on the anvil to serve 
the Indian industry even better in future. 

Trade enquiries to > 

Manager, 

Special Materials Plant, 

Nuclear Fuel Complex, 

Hyderabad-500 762 [AP]. 

Phone No. 852350 Ext. 247 
Telex No. 155 304 
CABLE: “NUCFUEL" HYD 


Antimony 

99 999% 

Arsenic 

99 999% 

Bismuth 

99 999% 

Cadmium 

qa anno/ 
99.9997b 

Gold 

99.999% 

Gold potassium cyanide 
(68% gold) 

99 99*% 

Indium 

99.999% 

Lead 

99 999% 

Magnesium shots 

99 99% 

Selenium 

99 999% 

Silver 

99.999% 

Tellurium 

99 999% 

Tin 

99.999% 

Zinc 

99 999% 

Potassium Tantalum fluoride 

99.9% 

Tantalum pentoxide 

99 9% 

Tantalum powder 

Capacitor grade, 

metallurgical gr 

Tantalum sheet, rod,wire, heater, 


shields, crucible and other 
fabricated shapes 

Sodium Iodide 
Niobium pentoxide 
Zirconium & Titanium metal 
powder and hydride 


As per order 

Optical grade 
99.9% 

Micron size 


GOOD fi/VY.SECURITY AND PRESTIGE: follow as a natural 
sequence to the acquisition of specialised knowledge 

JOIN FORCES WITH THE BRITISH INSTITUTES AND GETAHEAD 


WITH 60 YEARS' EXPERTISE WE HAVE HELPED OVER A MILLION AMRITIOUS MEN AND WOMEN TO ATTAIN 

SUCCESS IN THEIR CHOSEN CAREERS 


They achieved success because they had the foresight 10 
undergo specialised trainmq with the B I You too can attain 
your career objective 




Mr I laager Raja 

was award ad 
Dhuubhai G Ka 
padia piiza for 
outstanding per 
lormance in English 
in D Com Exam 


a# 


Mr K Vaaegapalaa 
Hair 

stood first in Book 
keepmq in D Com 
Exam and was 
awarded the N C 
Glue prize 


Mr 6 P Voakatoaaa 

Sincerely believes 
that our Textile 
Manufacture 
Course has defini 
toly played ns pert 
in hie promotion 


TMS 
CAN 
BEYOUR 
SUCCESS 
STORY 
TOO 
BUT... 


achievement 
demands 
tenacity end 
will to get 
ahead which 
you certainly 
have-Tap them 



Writ* today sand coupon coma parsonaUy or talaphono 256756 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

56/B27 PO Box 1025 359 DN Road, Bombay 400023 


HOW 

TO BECOME 
A COMPLETE 
WOMAN 

THE EXCITING 



Export training for AMIE (India), IIT JEE, D Com 
(IMC) in Accountancy and Income Tax, DBM. 
(IMC) Examination Aptitude Test for D B.M 
examination 

Career oriented Diploma Courses in Business 
Management. Personnel Mgt Salas Mgt Marketing 
Mgt. Export Mgt ( Materials Mgt. Accountancy. 
Personal Secretaryship, Good English, French 
German, Article Writing 

Also in Civil. Mechanical, Electrical Automobile 
Transistor Radio & Textiles 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTES 

56/B27 PO Box 1025 359 DN Roed Bombay 400023 

Please tend me Prospectus in 

(P 0 /M O Receipt/Stamps for Rs 1 enclosed) 


A PASSION FOR DRESSING 

could be developed into making 4 

your own fashionable clothes A 


B.B.C. 


in*! 1 ] 


WILL GIVE YOU THE 
SOPHISTICATION YOU NEED* 

Do you feel out of place at Social functions because your 
knowledge of English is poor ? Or are you unable to 
participate in the venous activities that interest you because , 
of this handicap? Perhaps your pronunciation also is not as | 
good as it should be Whatever the problem BBC Courses 
can help you to overcome them very easily-learn improve 
and even acquire e sophisticated way of expression III 
Thoro ere English Courses for ell levels-Beginners 
Intermediate Advanced and specialized courses 
for Exporters Doctors Scientists & for those A •• 

who seek jobs Abroad ^ 

Also available other foreign language courses— RB Y* 

German Arabic Spanish Japanese Russian v YMMMg 

Chinese Greek Italian etc and Hindi b U"du (Shortly) \ ▼ 

Wnta todoy tend coupon como pononoUy o to/ophono 256755 *~**^^x Pf 

6. I LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 66/F5 UCO Bank Bldg (£SSBS ] 

Flore Fountain 359 D N Road Bombay 400023 yfrmamiomj 

Branches 13 ia Govt pimi Em Calcutta 7 00 oes t«i 231742 

13 Derygen| Behind Employmom Exchange New Delhi 110 002 Tal 274443 261200 

B 10 Agurchand Maneion 160 Mount Road Madras 600 002 Tal 11861 83842 


* B I LANGUAGES INSTITUTES 

J 56'FB UCO Bank Bldg Flore Fountain 359 D N Roed Bombay 400023 
Please send me a Prospectus for 

\ (specify language) 


IGS the oldest wn^m)I 

correspondence school TDtffl 

provides specialised jHw- 

courses in \ \ montmky \ 

Iktssmohm^ 

Other interesting courses M 

Beauty Care & Personality wh 

Interior Decoration Oil ilhyjraimm V 
Painting Fine Art mil 

Cartooning Commercial ' 

Art, Short Story Writing 
Ffbelance Journalism TV ^ 

Radio & Film Script Writing WH 
Practical Photography W r JF * 

Good English Advanced I if 

English, Hotel & Catering If + 7 

Management Business J ^ 

Management V^f 

For Proapoctus & Enrotmom Form aond w m 
Rs 21 by Poata! OrdnrlPoatogo Stamps to^ 

INTERNATIONAL CSRNESPONOINCI SCHOOLS 

56/D27 UCO lank Bldg Hutstma Chowk P Q leu 1831 Bombay 400 023 


INTERNATIONAL C9RNE9P0NDENCI SCHOOLS 

06 D27 UCO Bank Bldg Hutaima Chowk P O Bo* 1831 Bombay 400 023 
Please send me Prospectus in the SUBJECT 


}Address 


NORVIC8UN 
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COMPUTER CALL 



UJMIIJkJ OB ORIENTED DIPLOMA 
IBBik COMPUTER COURSES 


B.O.P.S. Invites Applications For Admission 
For Following Diploma Courses in Computer Programming Systems. 


X 


Advanced Computer Programming 

Cobol Programming _ 

Basic Programming _ 

Fortran Programming 
Pascal Pro gramming 

Data Base Management _ 

Word Processing 
Console Operations 
Data Entry Operations 


Head Office 

B D P S /I T I 

103, Hind Rajasthan Bldg 
Dadaiaheb Phalke Rond 
Dadar East 
BOMBAY-400014 
Tel No 448422 


"We’ve 22 computers including systime S-500 
multi-terminal -16 bit system at Madras as well as 
Apple II plus-TRS’80 - IDM-S30 and Lax-80 computer 
systems in our Laboratories which are exclusively used 
for practical training to our Students" 


We have Overseas Recruitment Division, registered by 
the Govt, of India _ 

Successful candidates will be short listed for possible 
appointments in big organisations. 

JOIN BDPS BECAUSE BDPS IS THE BEST 


CONTACT 

B.D.P.S. FOR bURTHtR DCTA/LS 

— ■ — BUREAU OF DATA 

PROCESSING SYSTEMS 



BDPSil T l 

Krishna Cinema Building 
1st Floor, Shivaji Chowk 

KALYAN - 421 301 

BDPS I T I 

Alankar Cinema Building 
Near Railway Station 
POONA-411 001 
BDPS I TI 
Mathura 
Wowrey Lane 
Shivaji Road 
NASIK • 422 001 
B D P S 1 T I 
Dhanwatay Ashram 
Malviya Road 
Sifabuldi 
NAGPUR -12 
BDPS I TI 

Dr Bai sort's Compound 
1st Floor, Maltekdi Roarl 
Near Central Bus Station 
AMRAVATI 
B D P S I T l 
Geeta Niwae 
Raiurkar Building 
Maidan Aad 
AHMEDNAGAR 
BDPS I TI 
24/A, Woods Road 
Opp MadraaaAllam 
MADRAS-000 002 
Tel No 811275 
B D P S 1 TI 
No 18 

Old Benzol Beroda Street 
Ambattur, 

MADRAS-800 083 

I TI /B D P S 

14/A. Oavora|an Street 

Vedachalam Nager 

CHMGALPET003Q01 

BDPSITI 

No 7, Pattabirama Pillai 

Street 

Tennur 

TVBCHI-020017 


BDPS I T i 
No 4. 

Jag Jeevan Ram Siroet 
Shenoy Nagar 
(Near Govt Hospital) 

MADURAI 026 020 

BDPS it: 

1st Floor RS Building 
141 Ranqai Gowdor Strout 
COIMBATORE - 641 001 
BDPS IT I 
81 Cherry Road 
Opp P W D Oftice 
Near Reserve Line 
KiimardsemyiMtty 
SALEM-636 007 
BDPS IT! 

No 12 1st Floor 
South Car St reel 
Tn urujivolli Town 
T1RUNELVELU - 627 006 
B D P S H T I 

No *, A perundurai Road 
Opp Sathya Moorth ■ 
Hospital 

New Ravi Theatre 
ERODE-631 000 


B D P S t\ TI 
22'1, Katpadi Road 
1st Floor 

VELLORE 032 004 

BDPS I TI 
No It Virlonn Road 
Near Head Post Office 
TUTICORIN 
IT Nadu) 

BDPS I T l 
89 (jrirf hiyatfigal St 
KUMBAKONAM - 612 001 
BDPS ! TI 

15/ Kamatchi Amman Koil 
St 

Oppus'tc Kantian Theatrr 

PONDICHERRY-60S 001 
BDPS I T I 
2/ 5th Cross Road 
Gandhi Nagar 
BANGALORE-500 009 
Tei No 2G414 
BDPS I TI 
25 9th Main, 3rd Block 
Jayanagar 

BANGALORE 560011 

B D P S /I T I 

873 Naroyana Sashri Rd 
Opp Mahadaswara Temple 
MYSORE-570 004 


B D P S /I TI 
Deepak Building 
Bannanie, Malpe Road 
UDUPI 
BDPS I TI 
Dinkor Building 
Yidya Nagar 
Main Road 1 
Huru-5S0021 

BDPS'ITI 
Shivayan 

Opp Lingraj College 
College Road 
BELGAUM - 590 001 
BDPS I TI 
Bharat Building 
Room No 40,3rd Floor 
KS Rao Cros«« Road 
MANGALORE-575 001 
B D P S /I T I 
Jagadhimvas 
let Link Road 
2nd Croaa Road 
Sathyanarayan Pat 
BELLARY 
B D P S /I T I 
4th Floor, Vellho Bldg 
Near Municipal Garden 

panjim-goa. 


BDPS'ITI 

3rd Fluor, Dwaraka Bldg 
Near Cine Lata 
MARGAON-GOA 
403 001 
B D P S .T T I 
Melquiedes Building 
Behind Judicial Court 
VASCO DA-GAMA - GOA 
B D P S /111 
Shankar Building 
Below Poornima Lodge 
Ansa Bhatt 
MAPUSA-GOA 
BDPS ITI 
Parvathi Mandiram 
Near Dairy Farm 
Pattom 

TRIVANDRUM-095 004 

Tel no 65651 
BDPS ITI 
10415E 

Moidoen Palli Road 
NearCorp Bus Stand 
CALICUT 873 001. 

B D P S 'I T I 

38'B0. Convent Road 

Near Convent Junction 

Ernakulom 

COCHIN-682011 

BDPS ITI 

3rd Door 

338 Chandralok Building 
Office Complex, S D Road 

SECUNDERABAD - BOO 00 J 
B D P S /I T I 
118, Prakasem Road 
Dpp Town Club 
T1RUPATI-B17 501 
B D P S !\ T I 

3rd Floor. Above Dene Bank 
Opp M S University 
BARODA • 300 005 
BDPSITI 
C o Si Xavier s English 
High School 
Khasmahal. Tatanagar 
JAMSHEDPUR 
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are simply no tricks to 


OfSTA-MEMOBY 



once you master 
its simple secrets, 
the results are 
simply amazing. . 
automatic... 
instant... 
permanent. 


The trouble with most memory 
systems is that they try to train 
your memory without removing 
the mental 'road blocks', without 
activating its inherent power, 
without giving it a chance to 
come into its own. The result 
usually is disaster... no real gam 
beyond (perhaps) a bag of 
memory tricks for after-dinner 
entertainment 

INSTA-MEMORY is Psrmansnt 
Memory. Because Insta-Memory 
does not give you awkward and 
troublesome memorization 
gimmicks. Instead, you'll learn 
the Extrasensory Instant Recall 
Technique that literally turns your 
memory into a power-packed 
mental magnet... makes forgetting 
virtually impossible. 

INSTA-MEMORY is Automatic 
Success Powar. In just a few 
hours after you master the simple 
insta-Memory secrets, you'll be 
> able to instantly memorize 
20-digit numbers like 
18765439086543214569 and 
recall them effortlessly a month 
later. Remembering telephone 
numbers and names will be no* 
trouble at all 

INSTA-MEMORY is Efflortlsss 
Memory. Insta-Memory requires 
no energy-draining efforts .. 
no memorization., no word 
associations . no key words.. 
no will power... no positive 
thinking tricks. In fact, no 
super-human efforts on your parti 


Institute of Human Dynamics la a division of 
Buslneaa Development Associates. 


INSTA-MEMORY is Result- 
oriented Memory. Insta-Memory 
will help you to master.. 
o Fool-proof Cure for Forgetting 

• Secrets of Extrasensory Instant 
Automatic Recall 

• Techniques of Automatic Mind 
Search and Memory Scanning 

• Art of Controlled Intuition and 
Mind Storming 

• Ways of Strengthening Powers of 
Observation. 

• Craft of Instant Speed Reading 

• Winning 'Exam Secrets' 

• Public Speaking without 
Nervousness 

• Dynamic Personality and 
Confidence Building 

• Secrets of Extrasensory 
Perception 

Plus, a whole wide range of tips 
on how to gain greater success, 
prestige, popularity and 
recognition. 


INSTA-MEMORY—a U.S. Beat 
Seller at Re. 120/-... new yeure 
for lese than i the original price I 
Thanks to our exclusive association 
with the New York Institute of 
Personality Development, we are 
now able to offer you INSTA- 
MEMORY at i the original 0 S. 
price ($15). It will cost you no 
more than the price of o medium- 
priced briefcase, only Rs. 64/- 
(plus Rs. 6/- fcfr postage, packing 
handling). And you've our 7-day 
Full Satisfaction Guarantee-you 
pay nothing if not absolutely 
delighted I 

Amazing Testimony aheut Insta- 
Memory-straight from U.S.A. 

"I have had tremendous 
improvement in my job—my 
superiors are astounded with my 
super memory."-Mr. H. D.(New York ) 

"After going through your course 
I am a very different person"— 

Miss P.K. (Bombay) 

"Insta-Memory has helped me to 
gain a new type of 
self-confidence" 

—Mr. S.P. (Poona) 


^^INSTITUTE 
Hj ttCTIl d/305, 
■ Lamington F 

I 
I 
I 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN DYNAMICS 
(CCTi) d/305, Naviivan Society, 

Lamington Road, Bombay 400 008 

V,.' Please rush me your astounding INSTA-MEMORY Course by 
VPP I will pay poatman Rs 54'-(Plus Rs 6/-for packing and 
postage) • 

I understand if I am anyway dissatisfied, I shall return the course 
within 7 days for a lull refund (less packing and postage) 


Address 


Signature___ 


Rs. 54 


POST TNII 
NO-RISK 
COUPON TODAY 


ST-11 


I 

I 
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BANK RECRUITMENT 

PROBATIONARY OFFICERS/CLERKS 


“Specialised Training in NSB 
Regular/Correspondence Courses has proved 
to be the guaranteed way to secure jobs in 
Banks as Probationary Officers & Clerks.” 

.says Editor, Citylight, Bombay. 


If you have applied to State Bank of India 
or any Nationalised Bank Boards, for 
» „ PO or Clerical Post join our Course now. 


Banking: jfft 

A Rewarding Careen * 

Nearly 2500 Probationary Officer s ty 
are recruited every year by Banks 
in India This avenue of direct recruitment 
as Probationary Officers in Bonks offers a 
promising career for bright young people 
today Any graduate between 21 and 
28 years can apply for the post The fob 
brings a handsome remuneration, security 
of service and job satisfaction The work 
content is rich and varied And, after 
nationalisation, Bank jobs have acquired a 
new status because now the Banks have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of building a better India Today, in our 
Banks, our social ideals find a dynamic 
expression Bank jobs, therefore. offer the 
opportunity and challenge to participate 
in shaping our country's future 


Selection on Ai 
Merit through |cb 
Competitive Exams: lu 1 H 

When vacancies of r 

Probationary Officers Clerks 
arc declared at intervals of almost every 
three months by one Bank or another, 
large numbers apply for them and appear 
tor the intensely competitive exams based 
on general intelligence tests Standards of 
evaluation are most rigorous and impartial 
The percentage of success is lower than 
0 5% In 1979 80. from a total of 5% lakh 
applicants. 2300 were taken as POs by 
Bonks Therefore . every single additional 
mark that you can get becomes important 
A provenly competent, specialised and 
thorough coaching becomes o MUST 


i Our Professional [*2 = 
Commitment 1 

We coach in regular 1 

Courses at Bombay, Pune ) 

and by POSTAL TUITION 

throughout India for objecttue^~~ 

and descriptive test of PO exams 

All subirds 1) Reasoning (verbal, logical. 

non verbal) (2) Quantitative Aptitude 

(3) General Awareness and Current Affairs 

(4) English Comprehension (5) Essays, 
letters, precis writing — are covered exhaus¬ 
tively Specialised practice books on all 
subje i fs cowering thousands of typical 
and actual exam questions are supplied 

m the Course These books are not sold 
to others 


NSB’s Faith in 
Specialisation: 

Notional Sc haul of Banking, MOOnST 
head quartered at Bombay. V 

was founded a few years ago _I 

as a specialised institute providing —‘ 


.Success Earned is 
Success Deserved: 




We are just a few year s oldp ifHiB 
but our successes have been 
noted acoss the country Help and 
recognition have come from everywhere 
and in abundance Test after test, 
hundreds of our studrnrs join the 20 
Nationalised Banks. State Bank. Associate 
Banks.L/C. GIC, ECGC as Officers 
The subjects, syllabus, pattern of tests 
and examining body (NIBM) for al! these 
exams are same Naturally we have a 
single common BRPO course for all 
these exams Success oriented students 
join the Course well in advance of the 
test and benefit by our step by step and 
exhaustive coaching Admissions are 
open round the year but the numoer uj 
admissions is limited to the number aj 
vacancies declared by Banks 

The entire course materials and books 
are supplied on urgent basis in large 
instalments to those whose exams 
are scheduled soon 

JOIN NOW AND PRFPARE FOR A 
RICH AND REWARDING CAREER. 

For details of vacancies, application 


coaching mainly for BANK RECRUITMENT f orm5 an d our special courses, write 


exams—of POs and Clerks 
It has grown rapidly and is now the largest 
pre recruitment framing institute in the 
country Our continuous research arid 
on going study o/#>b;ectiue and descriptive 
exam question papers have contributed 
to our present pre eminence as the central 
institute for BANK RECRUITMENT 
training 


today uiifh Rs 2j P O or M O to 






979 80. from a total of 5% lakh training Mj|AVIS|| Cf HOOl 

s. 2300 were taken as POs by _____________ UWIIUUI 

herefore. every single additional _ QT HA TIKI HQ 

f you can get becomes important *5* 

i ly competent, specialised and Telegram BANKSCHOOL 

coaching becomes a MUST I ^1 Telephone 466280 

J, ^ Ash Lane (Babrekar Marq).off 

Gok hale Road Dadar. Bombay-400 028 

the only specialised Bank Recruitment institute in the country. 


‘JOIN OUR COURSE AND PREPARE FOR THE L.I.C A.A.O. EXAM 
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17 Building of Dak shin Gangotri 

by Harsh K. Gupta 

The setting up of India’s 
permanent research station in 
Antarctica, is a trail blazer 
21 Antarctica: A lifetime 
experience 
by Sudipta Sengupta 

A woman scientist from the Indian 
team evokes the frozen continent 



28 Learning to think 
by S. Arun-Kumar et al. 

What are the prospects of 
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At the control room of Tarapur Atomic Power Station Inaugurating the 69th Indian Science Congress 
with Dr. Vikram Sarabhai 


Science can and must cement society around a new 
set of ualues. The search for truth and the verification of 
evidence are major values of science. A true scientist is 
always ready to discard even a lifetimes work, when a 
new fact which negates his assumptions is discovered 
But the constant reexamination of beliefs is not amongst 
the virtues of people at large, here or elsewhere In our 


country, some are too prone to act on hearsay or out of 
intolerance Agitations in defence of superstitions or 
unfounded reports are not unknown Democracy is 
based on the assumption that the other person could be 
as right as oneself Our scientists should not hesitate to 
shoulder the responsibility of promoting a temper of 
tolerance and respect for facts 9 ’ 



















Only Advani-Ourlilcon turns tubular wire, 
ingenuity and qgglomrcrtnd flux into Huaocord 40 



Irani A vital iloga af production al our fku cored wires Main Picture A light end frodionalur being fabricated at Richardson A Ciuddot, Mulund. Bombay 


Fluxocord-40 meets the sub-zero # 
temperature impact requirements of critical 


nrnr 
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When Richardson & Cruddas required 
consumables for fabricating light end 
fractionators for ONGC for their Uran 
Expansion LPG — II protect which were 
expected to give excellent impact resistance at 
-2o°C, they approached Advam-Oedikon 


hydrogen-induced crdtlking - a vital factor in 
the welding of tankers and pressure vessels m 
powei plants and petrochemical industries 
where total reliability is colled for No wonder 
the combination . approved by international 
testing authorities like Bax Counsel 


and maintenance welding As well as a host cf 
flux-wire combinations for submerged-arc 
welding, a series of flux-cored ana solid wires 
f or automatic/semi-automatic welding Plus 
thermit welding consumables Put together, the 
widest range of welding consumables in India 


We gave them a combination of 
Fluxocora-40, a unique flux-cored 
submerged-arc welding wire, ond Automelt Gr 
IV flux which combines nigh productivity with 
quality, while incorporating tne sub-zero 
temperature impact properties In addition, the 
'dosed tube' design prevents ingress of 
moisiure during storage And the extremely low 
hydrogen level in the weld metal obviates 


The combination of Fluxocord-40 and 
Automelt Gt IV flux is produced by 
Advam-Oerlikon to meet world standards As 
well os our own demanding ones Using the 
most modem production line and quality 
assurance procedures It is backed by a range 
of over 200 types of electrodes to suit virtually 
every welding application And a variety of 
Oerlikon-Fon low-heqt input alloys for |oming 


fatal 

ADVANhOIRUKON LIMITUO 

New Options, New Capabilities in Welding 
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E MWi «*:one mm hoping that the 
curtaki will be brought down 
op Orwe&an year of 1984 
Mhhout any of it* cynic*/ and , 
pesatmbtic prophetic* coming true, 
d^Mter struck in the form of a 
ifl fh ffi t oip e MMMjnationof Mm. Indira 
’-^jBJhi. hr her dead), Indian science 
SfPMlnakw have lost their most 
want fbpporter and patron. Thai 
this should have happened at a time 
vtfren odr scientists and 
technologists had brought the 
country dose to being sdf-suffciertt 
m food supplies and were making 
suable contributions towards fulfilling 
her dream of making India strong and 
prosperous, w 'the most unkindest 
cut of all'. 


Ever since Independence, the 
ministries of Atomic Energy as well as 
Science and Technoto® have bean 
presided over by the Prime Minister. 
Jawaharlal Nehru had taken charge 
of these departments out of his 
personal conviction that only a 
scientific approach can pave the way 
for a modem and thriving India On 
assuming the office of the Prime 
Minister in 1966, Mrs. Gandhi might 
have bowed to tradition and retained 


these ministries in her personal 
charge But she certainly had 
inherited her father's love and respect 
for science and technology. For, 
dunng her tenure both the 
departments not only received active 
support and encouragement but a 


sense of purpose and (fraction. She 
urns responsible forktatfflingin oar , 
eckfMMs'and tadinofojfrta 
cpnfidanica and sab-respect. 

Ibia is reflected in a series of 
significant achievements during her 
time in .office, and a ep ecMy during 
the fast few yearn. The indigenous 
development qf tracking equipment 
for our raws! Ships vriiich led to the 
sinking of Xj*7i‘ during the 

"W« have advanced 
great))/ in science— 1 
am a greater believer 
in science—and the 
scientific approach ’ 
has changed the 
world completely.” 

—Jawaharlal Nehru 

Bangladesh War is now well- 
documented. So is the peaceful 
nuclear experiment conducted at 
Pokhran in 1974 which brought home 
the understanding that with the nght 
type of encouragement and nurturing 
our scientists are e^ual to the task 
and also to their counterparts in 
other parts of the world 

Nehru would rightly be considered 
as the father-figure of Atomic Energy. 
He promoted the spread of scientific 


temperament JMfMngonthis, Mrs, 
jQaridhi took inditor science and 
technology wrbagpnd fta 
geographic** faundari**, ItentlV from 
l)Md*pths<rff|*<Ma*fttotha vast 
sspamas of spam, bbha'coring bat 

s^iWBoe 

into I rtdMndtaH ddaMaWE Cte^«. 
country vmaikdtriHad m a jptoMMrjL 
the Arifrrttfc’frfirty And a 
npnpn was sstaDUHieo on me nsapy. 
continent. the impact of htr , Jlfm 


had ahs man fartunataiikahar' W?' 1 
father, to have as hsr associate* npm x' 
of lha status* PfPhtbhs apd 
Bhatifagnr. biyasaho during these' 
bat dacadai that a number of ' v £ 
techwocraa afartad assuming the -t ; 
office of Sactptnry in a numbar of f 
imponam government aspsnmsms- * 
She was already seised of the 
problem arising out of a law number 
of our fldentap and technocrats 1 -- 
leaving our thpre* for greener * jx 

pastures abroad. She had full kith faP 
the ability of bur scientists and h*d^V 
expressed it in no uncertain terms * ' s 
during her brief speech at fiARC ^ 
barely threet weeks before her ttofllf 
death. Truly, the loss to tm Indian *** 
scientific community is inuparobk* ’ * 
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FULL-FAT 

SOYFLOUR 

The article ‘Soybean’ (September, 1984) 
by Dr Y P Gupta is informative and 
analytical However, commercial soy 
products like Nutrela, Mealmaker, Nutn 
Nugget, Protein Plus, Protesnac , Paushti 
kahar, Soy Panteen, etc available in the 
market are expensive and conform 
basically 'to a limited pattern of utilisation 
suited to higher income groups They are 
not within the reach of a common man who 
mostly suffers from the protein calone mal 
nutntion Hence, there is a greater need to 
develop simple and adoptable techniques 
of utilising soybean in rural and urban 
homes using the available domestic tools 
and kitchen gadgets/utensils One such 
technology has been developed at the 
Central Institute of Agricultural Enginee¬ 
ring, Bhopal, for using soybean in the 
form of full fat soyflour 
The method consists of cleaning, splitting 
of soybean into soydhal, soaking soydhal 
in water containing 1% sodium bicarbonate 
at room temperature for four hours, 
boiling the soaked dhal in water for 15 to 
20 minutes, drying the soaked and boiled 
dhal and milling it into flour The soy-flour 
thus produced contains about 40‘\» 
protein and 20".. oil, and is devoid of all anti- 
nutntional factors and off-flavours It can 
be stored for a ireriod of three months in an 
air tight metal container or plastic bags 
without any deterioration in quality The 
flour can be blended with cereal/pulse 
millet at 10 to 15".. level to make a wide 
range of traditional recipes such as 
pakoda, bajnu, seu, pun, i hupatt, hulwu, 
biWi. mysore pak, soy-peanut crisp, Wi 
By introducing soyflour in our diets, the 
protein energy mal nutrition ran be 
t omhated 

NAWAB ALI 
AP GANDHI 

Hun i s l li‘> hui,/ H)i Si hf»nii s 
L «■ sf*o/ h ili n/ A<j.n ii’fui.i/ / 'i.fi 

Nuhi £fi*msi,i Wri. 1 llhftfxti VI* 


Announcements 

The Society tor Advancement of Elet 
trochemical Science and Technology, 
(SAEST), Karaikudi will be organising the 
Third International Symposium on 
Advances in Electrochemical Science and 
Technology lor five days fromylOth to 14th 
December, 1984 at Madras 


The symposium will concentrate on the 
latest advances in electrochemical science 
and technology, and also the scope of the 
future possibilities It is also proposed to 
conduct an exhibition displaying the latest 
techniques, products, instruments and 
equipments 

Those electrochemical industries who 
wish to register themselves as co-sponsors 
and also for participating may contact Dr 
V Krishnan, Secretary, Society for 
Advancement of Electrochemical Science 
and Technology, C/o, Central Electro 
chemical Research Institute, Karaikudi 623 
006 

The Environment Mutagen Society of 
India iLMSl) will be holding its tenth annual 
conference at Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre, Bombay from 18 to 21, February, 
1985 The theme of the conference will be 
'Environmental Mutagens and Human 
Efealth Problems and Perspectives' Besides 
the five symposia topics related to the 
above theme, the conference will hold a 
one day programme devoted to plenary 
lectures of popular nature on topic s like 
genetic diseases cancer (epidemiology), 
environmental mutagens and carcinogens, 
and (X'cupatiunal and industrial health 
Those interested may contact Dr M S 
Chaddha, Chairman, Organising Com¬ 
mittee, 10th Annual Conference of F.MSI 
c/o Bio Medical Group, Bhabha Atomic' 
Research Centre, Bombay-400 085 


Ice-cream in space 

In your September 1984 issue you have 
reproduced my correspondence with 
Anjali and also included a number of 
colourful illustrations One aspect has 
come out wrong in the illustrations In nry 
original letter to Anjali, the intermediate 
stage ir melting an ice cream bar was an 
oblong and not hollow doughnut*Sincemv 
drawings were hand-drawn, prdbably your 
artist mistook the figures ro be doughnuts 
rather than just slowly rounding blobs 

YASH PAL 

Sim n rui \ 

'nu-nf nl S ii'in t unit 

11 i .lMi iff a|l 

fet /imii/(K|v Hfiuiun 
Nm MvhrauhKmul 
N.-U PHh. nrnit> 

We regret that an inadvertent error was 
committed in the uisual translation of 
Prof Yash Pat's thoughts 

Editor 


Those printer's devils 

In answers to 'The Name Game,' 
(Scientifically Speaking, July, 1984) under 
Nelumbo nuafera, a photograph of 
Nymphaea and not of Nelumbo is shour 
Nymphaea, commonly called as water lily, 
has mud) narrower petals than 4 those of 
Nelumbo Nelumbo has almost* ovoid 
petals 

NANDAN T. KALBAG 

S/inJiunij S rtrrlv, 

?4 Hum/man fit Hid 
l'i/r f\irh (Lint) 

fiumtav 4 M tib/ 

An important mistake has crept in the 
article (Immobilised enzymes, June, 19B()i 
while mentioning the name of the enzyme 
present in goat’s stomach The enzyme 
has been printed as renin which is a 
different enzyme m that context and v- 
concerned in the prevention of sodium loss 
by the kidneys The enzyme's name with 
reference to the above article should ht\v< 
been rennm It is also called a nr^k 
curdling enzyme 

KS NAGARAJf 

Morin n 

finum Nu J'i 

HK ffns/i’. 

S/V>hil(/ri Kill Iff 
Hanqalnro 

An error has crept into an otherwis 
informative article ("Potable water—with 1 
our reach", June 1984) where the author 
mention in para one that viral hepatitis I 
which has claimed over 300 victim 
recently in Gujarat, is due to poor sanitjr 
conditions and bacterial contamination < 
water Such charactenstics are attributal >1 
to viral hepatisis A (HAV)and Non-A Non- 
hepatitis Viral hepatitis B is spfi* 1 
through blood transfusions, b/no 
pioducts, surgical instruments and net j < 
les and syringes contaminated by HH 
virus It can also be transmitted throuq 
mosquitoes, saliva, semen, etc HBV dot; 
not spread through water or food 

V SURE SI 

Air fnnt' Hi nr ii ul KakiikunrUi 
hharailinn "VI 

The venue of the National Symposm 
on Vacuum Technology and Sealed • 
Devices from 19 to 21 December, 1984 ^ 
the Institute of Engineers Hall, Bangalur 
and not at the Bhabha Atomic Resean 
Centre, Bombay 

We regret the aboue errors 

Edm 
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"Darned fortified salt! It's messed up the sales of our Biberol forte" 
Fortified salt and anaemia pound which remains stable for 


T HE National Institute of Nutrition 
(NIN) at Hyderabad has come up 
with a practical and cheap formula to 
fight iron deficiency anaemia (IDA) in the 
country It has recommended the jse of 
iron fortified common salt (1FS) for the 
entire population And the Government 
of India is taking steps to launch a 
national anaemia control programme 
with this IFS 

More than half of the rural population 
and large sections of the urban populat 
ion suffer from anaemia and women are 
the major sufferers Poor and inadequate 
diet are known to be the maior factors 
aggravating anaemia To fight this 
widespreao scourge, NIN scientists 
reasoned that salt is an effective vehicle 
for supplementing dietary iron Since it 
is manufactured at only a few places in 
the country, salt fortification could also 
be carried out on a countrywide basis 
Iron, in the form of ferrous sulphate 
gjfwhich is easily absorbed by the body 
^tissues) was the choice of NIN scientists 
Though ferrous sulphate alters the 
white colour of common salt, NIN 
has succeeded in producing a, com 


pound which remains stable for eight i 
months without change of colour or 
deterioration in quality The new com- j 
pound consists of* 3 5 mg of ortho- 
phosphoric acid (which prevents colour 
change) and 5 mg of Sodium acid 
sulphate (improves iron absorption) in 
each gram of powdered salt 

Two longterm community studies 
carried out by NIN have successfully 
demonstrated the effectiveness of IFS in 
preventing and controlling anaemia 
Though the sceptics caution against the 
widespread useofiFS— extra iron intake 
might increase the risk of infections - 
nin scientists confidently claim that M IFS 
consumption by normal people is safe 
and that, on the contrary, the available 
evidence shows that extra iron may 
actually improve immune status and 
other functional rapacities of the 
population" 

Goitre, an iodine deficiency disorder, 
is also widespread m the Indo Gangetic 
belt (where anaemia severity is high), 
and to fight it the Government is i 
supplying iodised salt in endemic areas 
Now NIN hopes to fortify common salt 
with both iron and iodine to fight goitre 
and anaemia simultaneously 


Plastic wrapping for babies 

A PLASTIC bubble film normally 
used to protect fragile goods also 
acts like a light duvet, or continental 
quilt, and keeps babies warm and 
protected from draughts This has been 
» found by doctors at the intensive care 
unit of the Queen Mother's Hospital, 
Glasgow, Scotland 


The plastic material is warm, light 
and cheap and, because it is trans 
parent we can see what happens to the 
baby The wrapping is popular. It is 
being manufactured in sterile condi¬ 
tions The lives of premature babies are 
now being saved in a Scottish maternity 
hospital because of this new use of an 
industrial wrapping material 


Should boxing be banned? 

A LL the** tumufous years in the 
boxing ring awtn to have at last 
caught up With Muhammad AB—three- 
time winner of the heavy weight' 
championship. AS who could once 
-float She a butterfly and sting MS* « 
bee” is believed to be suffering from 
symptoms unfair to Parkinson's disease 
—shirred speech, loss of co-ordination, 
reduced muscle strength and a parried 
tent feeling of fatigue This hasuwead,, 
the inevitable question, should besting 1 
be banned? Is there a connection" 
between Ah's condition and career? 

When he checked into New Ypfk 
city’s ColumWa-Prssbyterian MedHd' 
Centre last month, a subdued AN d| 
admit that ha had been fn the bolting 
nng for 30 years and that ha has hgd te' 
take a lot of punches 

Some punches! For a typical Now 
from a heavy weight, can land with a 
force eaceedmq 454 kg and it can into 
the opponent's hoed, back or twist th 
violently causing die soft brain tissues 
to dam against the bony skufl This can 
result m stretching, twisting or ruptura 
of nerve cells and bbod vessels. 
Moreover, fike any other damaged 
tissue, the brain can literally swell to 
push itself against the inside of the skiitt, 
leading to furfhar damage. 

"Punch drunk" boxers have long' 
been known to be men Who took 
considerable punishment m the ring. 
And according to Some neurologists, 
the boxer’s chances of suffenng brain 
damages rose m direct proportion to 
the number of bouts fought Autopsies 
have revealed that boxers are far more 
likely to have a condition called cauum 
septi pellucidi -a gap between the two 
membranes that divide the bram. Many 
boxers with this condition apear to 
suffer from Parkinsonian symptoms 
similar to Alt’s 

Indeed m 1983, the AmerieabMedieal 
Association iama) earned ad article in 
its journal stating that "the principal 
purpose of a boxing match is for one 
opponent to render the other injured, 
defenseless, incapacitated, unconscious. 

. Boxing, a throwback to unrivifised 
man, should not be sanctioned by any 
civilised society” 
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Ecocide.a crime 

A RECENT report from the Stock¬ 
holm International Peace Re¬ 
search Institute (SIPBI) warns that the 
threat of "environmental warfare 1 * 
should be t.iken seriously by the world 
community According to it, the 
dropping of nuclear bombs in Hiro¬ 
shima and Nagasaki did not constitute 
the most devastating single act of war in 
history, it was the dynamiting of the 
Hyayuankow dyke of the Yellow River 
in China to stop the advancing 
Japanese troops in 1938. which 
drowned hundreds and thousands of 
Japanese and Chinese 
The En.nod Convention (short for 
Convention on the Prohibition of 
Military or any other Hostile Use of 
Environmental Modification Techni¬ 
ques) banned environmental warfare It 
was signed in 1977 aflei the world 
opinion was convinced about the US's 
role in causing environmental damage 
in Vietnam. US planes seeded clouds 
oyer IndoChina to “stimulate extra 
rainfall in local areas where the rainfall 
was already very heavy*', says SIPR* The 
aim was to fi list rate the movements of 
guerrillas by further waterlogging of 
their jungle footpaths For seven years 
ram clouds were seeded The US also 
sprayed lethal pesticides on oops and 
on acres of fertile rice fields, again to 


deteriorate the environment and reduce 
soil-fertility Even now years after the 
war, one of the major problems faced by 
the hardy Vietnamese is to till their 
‘poisoned* land and somehow make it 
yield some agricultural product 

The S1PRI group wants a new 
convention to make all forms of 
"ecocide” an international crime. Some 
other acts of environmental damage 
which it has stressed are* 

(1) Wafting of soot across polar ice 
sheets would alter the ratio between the 
amount of light reflected from the ice's 
surface and light directly received from 
the Sun This would cause tempera 
hires to rise, melt the ice and raise the 
sea levels considerably. This is already 
happening in a small way and it is 
predicted that the melting of the east 
Antarctic ice sheet would raise the seas 
throughout the world by 70 metres! 

(2) Satellites could emit halogens into 
the lower stratosphere and hence 
‘puncture* the ozone layer This would 
allow dangerous amounts of ultra-violet 
radiation to penetrate enemy territory 
with" se rious biologic al consequent* es” 

(3) Conventional and nuclear wea¬ 
pons could do irreparable damage to 
the environment A nuclear device 
could trigger a landslide, earthquake or 
seismic sea wave, especially in known 
geologically unstable areas 



Models in zoos 

A RUBBER snake in place of a real 
one in Houston zoo has caused a 
commotion in the*zoo world. A regular 
zoo visitor noticed that a Texan coral 
snake had not moved in nine months 1 

John Mclain, the assistant curator of 
reptiles at the zoo explained thatuoral 
snakes are difficult to keep in capitivity, 
leave aside breed and zoo autho 
rities were finding if difficult to main¬ 
tain them. Several had died in the 
past few months. The zoo had no 
i alternative but to use artificial models 
and hence 'the substituted model 
A herpetologist who is sympathetic 
t towards the problem faced by the 
» Texan zoo says “it is not such a bad 
idea.” 

However Bob Wagner, executive 
director of the American Association of 
i Zoological Parks and Aquariums who 
does not approve of this practice 
I intends taking the matter up with th& 
Director of Houston zoo. 

Particle accelerator 

% T HE particle physics lobby in West 
I Germany received a blow on a raw 
nerve when its latest particle acceler¬ 
ator, the DM 6,000 million (£ 1,600 
million) HERA, was attacked by the press. 
In an article in Der Spiegel, West 
Germany’s equivalent of TIME maga¬ 
zine, Richard Parlour, a British profes¬ 
sor of atomic physics declared it to be 
u as useful as the Egyptian pyramids” 
Though the physicists declared the 
article to he trash and apparent^?* 
authored by an insider, the said article' 
lias been noted with glee by the Greens 
The latter, who now orcupy some 
parliamentary seats, represent the 
West German environmental and anti¬ 
nuclear lobby 

Not much harm has been done, 
though To particle physicists. HERA will 
be a valuable complement to LEP. the 
electron-positron-collider under cons¬ 
truction at the European centre for 
nuclear physics, CERN Results from 
HFRA and LEP are expected to comple¬ 
ment each other. However, physicists 
say that if the article bad been published 
during the decision-making period, 
which it lust missed, the damage would 
have been greater. Now as it is, the 
matter will die with a few letters cfr* 
«J protest to Der Spiegel. 
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Future computers 

SINGLE silicon chip will contain 
wfll contain more components 
than the number of cells in the human 
.tain by 2000 AD. And slowly the chip- 
«r^M|brs will do away with silicon and 
i^w^plroiwentional materials for building 
computers as we are in for biological 
computers. The latter will be made 
partly or wholly of complex protein 
molecules as in living cells. These are 
the forecasts by one of Britain's top 

men in the computer industry. 

Soon computers will be working ten 
times faster than the body and this 
trend will continue. Silicon chips will 
also double in complexity, getting 
smaller in size but not expensive. But 
caution is sounded by the experts. The 
present-day chips will need to pack so 
many components into a tiny space, 
* that the components will be spaced at 
r only a quarter of the wavelength light 
apart Light is now beginning to replace 
electrical signals as the computer’s 
means of operation. But very small 
chips cannot use light. They will have to 
rely on X-rays with a much shorter 
wavelength. X-ray lasers will provide 
the necessary power. 

Even typists will have to be done 
away with. Speech-recognition will 
transform the message dictation straight 
into the printed word. By 2000 AD, 
computers will make sense of a 
message, get the sense of rambling 
^ conversations and even recognise 
^blurred oi faulty pictures. 

UN biotechnology 

HE United Nations Industrial Deve 
lopment Organisations (UNIDO) deci 
sion to establish a biotechnology centre 
in a Third World country is making a 
steady but slow progress. Prolonged 
negotiations in previous meetings had 
agreed upon two certres —one in 
Trieste, Italy and the other in New Delhi, 
India 

At the recent preparatory committee 
of the International Centre for Genetic 
Engineering and Biotechnology discus¬ 
sions centred around the funds the two 
host countries India and Italy, are 
willing to commit. The next meeting will 
be held in December 1984 in which a 
3 project leader and a scientific com¬ 
mittee will be identified for each centre. 

Regarding 4 the financial commit - 
' merits, the Government of India has 
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Don’t underestimate babies 

ABIES are born with the ability to 
differentiate between simple sha¬ 
pes, can recognise and remember 
objects in three dimensions and can 
distinguish colours without having to 
learn any of these processes Dr Alan 
Slater of the Dept of Psychobgy, Exter 
University, London, has shown these in 
his recent research. The aim of the 
research was to expbre in detail the 
extent to which the newborn baby can 
make sense of what he sees. 

Many babies were tested in the Exter 
area at an average age of two days 
Further tests were made between six 
weeks of age and one year Each test 
took about five to ten minutes and 
comparisons were made with test 
groups aged three and five months The 
baby was exposed to static or changing 
visual patterns until they no longer 
attracted his attention When the baby 


offered $ 5 million towards the cost of 
first five year’s work at the Delhi site, 
supplemented by an offer of $ 8 2 
million from the Italian Government 
which has also promised $ 4 million and 
13,000 million lire towards five year 
work at Trieste Even though the 
amount allocated is substantial, many 
experts feel that it is not sufficient to 
keep the project going Further, the two 
countries have also offered the cost of 
equipment. Rs 15 million (India) and 58 
million lire (Italy) Italy will provide a 
building at Trieste at a token rental 
whereas India has agreed to spend Rs 
72 million on land and buildings near 
Delhi. 

These voluntary bids are expected to 
encourage others to contribute during 
the meeting to be held soon again in 
Vienne. But, whether the contributors 
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started losing interest in the visual 
patterns, the latter were replaced by 
new patterns, of which one is similai in 
some respects to the one replaced. If 
the baby looked more at the new 
pattern, then it indicated that he could 
discriminate between the two patterns 
and could also remember some aspects 
of the original pattern 

It is uydely known that babies look at 
a moving object But do they see the 
object or only detect the movement? 
The research carried out at Exter 
suggests that the baby can see the 
objects. It can also perceive an object in 
three dimensions when shown at the 
same time as a two dimensional picture 
of the object 

Babies can also recognise squares 
and circles when presented at various 
angles And of course, they do not have 
to learn to coordinate their eye 
movements. 


will bring along promissory note* is 
uncertain This is because some would 
like to know which people are chosen in 
the next three months to manage the 
biotechnology centres, others the 
colour of then fellow-member’s money. 
Doubts still persist regarding!he derision 
to split the centre into two components 
Another danger which lurks is that the 
member governments may prefer to 
commit the funds to developments at 
home 

Decisions are yet to be finalised 
about the division of work between 
Delhi and Trieste In all probability 
while the Delhi centre will be dealing 
with developments in agriculture and 
human health, the Trieste centre will 
deal with the application of biotechno¬ 
logy iA the chemical industries and 
energy 
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Quick multiplication of large numbers 


ULTIPLICATION of a large number 
by any other number is a laborious 
task However, if the following technique is 
made use of the result can be obtained 
within seconds. Consider an 18 digit 
number, 526315789473684210 Let us say 
yie wnt to multiply this number with 

get the answer observe the rules 

below: 

1 Divide 6349 by 19 mentally to get the 
answer 334 (quotient) with 3as remainder 

2 Use only the remainder 3, by keeping 
this at the units place (extreme right), then 
multiply by 2 and place the value 6 in the 
tenth’s place Again multiply by 2, the last 
value obtained (6) to get 12 Race 2 m 
hundredth's place and neglect 1 

**3. . . *63. . 263 (neglect 1) 


3 Find where exactly 263 fits in the 18 
digit number Here 526315789473684210 

4 Subtract the quotient 334, obtained in 
the first step from the above number In 
case subtraction is not possible, take one 
more digit from the 18 digit number In this 
case it is 5, that is, 5263- 334 - 4929 

5 All what you need is now write the 

quotient first, then write all the digits 
starting from where the earliei number 
fitted in 15789 in a cyclic manner and 

substitute the value obtained in step 4, in 
place of 5263 (4929 in stead of 5263) 

6 End with 

so we get the answer as 
334157894736821049290 

Quotient Substitution 

There may be cases which mav look 
somewhat deviated from the above 


procedure, as for instance the remainder 
8 In such cases when on multiplication by 
2, a two digit number is obtained, take only 
the unit value, but on the next multiplica 
lion add 1 to the answer 

**8_ *68. _ 368 (I added 

to 12) 

Where the remainder is 0, the answer will 
be a senes of 9's followed by 0 
Where the remainder is a 2 digit number 
say 13, use only 3, but on subsequent 
multiplication by 2, add I to the answer 

* * 3_ 73*. ... 473 (I 

added to 6) 

M.C.V. Subramaniam 

Mr Subramaniam is a final year student of 
Computer Science at Indian Institute of 
Iechnohqv, Kharagpur 


Tri-tetra and penta magic squares 


AGIC squaies of order-3 can be 
constructed on the sides of an 
equilateral triangle using the integers from 
1 to 27 with no integer appearing twice 
The tri-magic squaies thus foimed have 
each a magic constant of 42 However, one 
is faced with the limitation that two out of 
the three squares are irregular or semi 
magic, that is, their diagonal elements do 
not add up to 42 

An interesting example of tn maqu 
squares is he order-3 square fmined on 
thjp sides of a right-angled trianqle II ( is 
Cne magic constant of the square formed 
on the hypotenuse and a and b the 



corresponding magic constants of the 
squares formed on the sides of the right 
angled triangle, them the relation satisfied 
between a, h and r is «r ♦ b*‘- c J whu h is 
the analogue of the Pythagorean theorem 
This c an be easily verified for the tn magu 
squares in Fig 1 Heie a 45, b - 60 and 
c =- /5 so that 72 1 45' ■» 60’ oi 5625 - 2025 
f3600 or 5625 5625 

Interesting relations exist among the 
elements of the tn mags squares in Fig 1 
Square of any element ot the square / 
formed on the hypotenuse is the sum ot 
the squares of the t m responding elements 
appearing on the squares x and y formed 
on the sides of the right angled triangle 
Thus, 15’ 9‘M2- 40‘ 24 I 32 . 25 
15M 20' and so on 

Tri-magic squares ol the above example 
can b*easily const r uc led starting from the 
relation S’ They the elements of 

the square / on the hypotenuse are 
formed by using 5 and its multiples wink 1 
those on the sides > and y aie formed 
lespectively using the digits i and 4 and 
their multiples 

Tetra magu -.quares can also be formed 
by constructing order 4 magic squaies on 
the sides of a square Thesemagu squares 
utilize the integers from 1 to 64, both 
inclusive, with no inteqer appearing twice 
All tile four maqic square’s produce the 
same magic constant of 130 (Fig 2) It is 
interesting to note that the numbers m all 
the four horizontal as well as the tour 
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vertw a! rows each comprising eight cells 
add up to 260 

Penta magu squares are n agic squares 
ot order 5 and are formed by using the 
integers 1 to 125 with no tepetihon of any 
integer on the sides of a pentagon All the 
five maqu squares produce the same 
magu c oriManl of 315 

P.K Mukherjee 4 
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telay lines and crystals for colour TV. 
'rom the Keltron supermarket. 

Delay lines 


KELTRON 

COMPONENTS 


THE 

ELECTRONICS 

SUPERMARKET 


I 


Desigried to synchronise luminance and colui 
signals with minimum distortion Passive, 
Three-terminal networks for operation at 100 vol 
and a temperature range of -15 to -t- 85" C W 
a delay time ranging from 270 nos to 800 no 
Available in standard packages as import 
substitutes Or with lighter tolerances and 
matching impedance for special requirements 
Made in collaboration with Sprague Electrorra 
of Belgium-a world leader in the field 

Colour TV crystals 

A ready supply of reliable colour TV crystals I' 
standard frequencies of 4.433619 MHz antj 
8 867238 MHz in miniature package. At much 
lower pnces. 


a State Electronics Development Corporation Ltd . Keltron House, Vellayambalam, Trivandrum-695 001 
: 088^ 373 KEDC IN Telegram ELECTRONIC- 


Telephone 60621 B< 






























VUILDING OF 

DAKSHIN GANGOTRI 

Harsh K. Gupta 



A ntarctica, with an area 

of about 14 million square 
kilometres, is the fifth largest 
continent in the world It has 
superlative physical characteristics 
Ninety-eight per cent of thye continent 
is covered with a thick ice sheet, with 
an aveiage thickness of 1,800 metres 
At places, drilling has revealed' the 
thickness of the ice sheet to be in 
excess of 4 5 kilometres With an 
^werage elevation of 2500 metres, it is 
)*ihe highest continent The world’s 
record of the lowest temperature of 
minus 88°C was made on 24 August, 
1960 at Vostok, a Soviet Station at 
Antarctica With an annual rainfall of 
only 10 centimetres, it is also the driest 
continent. 

Antarctic research comes of age 
The immense riches and boundless 
extremes of the Antarctic Continent 
and the surrounding seas attracted 
voyagers from very early times 
Duung 1772-75, British explorer James 


The MI-8 helicopter being taken out 
from the ship (right) and with under¬ 
lung (top) 


Cook’s vessel 'Resolution 1 crossed the 
Antarctic circle and circumnavigated 
the Antarctic Continent The Antarctic 
Peninsula was discovered in 1820 by 
Nathaniel Palmer of the USA James 
Weddell, a British explorer, discovered 
the Weddell Sea in 1823 During the 
first two decades of the 1900s, 
commonly known as the ‘heroic era’ of 
Antarctic exploration great inroads 
were made into the geographic and 
other scientific knowledge of the 
continent National prestige in territo¬ 


rial acquisition and scientific enquiry , 
provided strong motivation for govern- * 
ments and private organizations to 
support these expeditions 
A considerable amount of attention 
was paid to Antarctica during the 
International Geophysical Year (1957- 
58) Twelve nations involved in 
Antarctica (Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Chile, France, Japan, New 
Zealand, Norway* South Africa. United 
Kingdom, the United States and the 
USSR), seven of which had made 



territorial claims, realized the impor¬ 
tance of international co-operation in 
scientific research in Antarctica, 
keeping aside the political and legal 
differences The results were very 
encouraging and this made the invol¬ 
ved nations realize the need of some 
stable special regime. The negotiations 
started leading to the formulation of 
the Antarctic Treaty (See Box). 



believed to have the world's largest 
coal deposits. Without doubt, the 
main attraction in the Antarctic is 
likely to be oil and gas. By com¬ 
parison with the sedimentary 
basins on continental shelves in other 
regions of the world, the oil potential of 
the Antarctic continental shelves is 
considerable. Various, rather specula 
tive, estimates have been made of 


The third Indian expedition 

The 81 members of the Third 
Expedition team consisted of civilians 
(sixteen including two lady scientists), 
personnel from the Indian Army 
(thirty-eight), Navy (twelve). Air Force 
(twelve) and the Armed Forces 
Medical Service (three). The team 
memoers were chosen from among 
the volunteers who had offered their 
services for the expedition. This 
young team (average age 32 years) had 
to undergo a medical examination, 
and high altitude training and acclima¬ 
tisation to cold weather at the Machoi 
Glacier. This was the first time 


The route to Dakshin Gangotri 

reaching Antarctica on 27 December, 
1983 work on this task commenced 
immediately. A camp was established 
at the site selected after careful studies 
of the aerial photographs, regional 
maps and other available material and 
reconnaissance of the region. The 
construction party (the Army Corps 
of Engineers) moved into this camp on 
28 December, 1983. It was crucial to 
keep the construction party well 
supplied with their requirements of 
construction material to enable them 
to complete the task in the very limited 
available time. Initially, when the ship 
was moored to fast ice, construction 


these reserves. According to an 
estimate, based on U.S. surveys, as 
much as 45 billion barrels of oil and 115 
trillion cubic feet of natural gas lie off 
the Antarctic coast. But any attempt 
to exploit Antarctic oil could be 
prohibitively expensive: the remote 
location and severe climatic conditions 
add to the increased cost of produc¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, interest in 
Antarctic oil and gas is growing and it 
is likely that with the technological^ 
development, exploitation of these 
resources would become economi¬ 
cally viable in the foreseeable future. 

In addition to the mineral and oil 
reserves, Antarctic seas are very rich 


two lady members were included in an 
Indian team to carry out scientific 
work in the Antarctica. 

The Expedition sailed off from Goa 


material loads were carried by the 
helicopters Two unloading parties of 
ten members each were organised. 
Work commented at 8 am and 


in a wide variety of marine life, 
particularly krill, a very rich source of 
protein. Krill is the most easily 
exploitable of the Antarctic resources 


on 3 December, 1983 on board M.S 
Finn Polaris. This chartered vessel 
from Finland is capable of cutting 'fast 
ice* of up to 70 cm thickness, and had 
been suitably modified to store four 
helicopters in her holds, in addition to 
carrying some 900 tonnes of cargo. 
After a brief stop at Port Louis, 
Mauritius, the ship continued its 
southward journey. The first iceberg 
was sighted on 18 December, 1983 and 
this created a lot of excitement among 
the expedition members. The fast ice 
had started breaking up but the shelf 
ice was still not approachable. On 27 
December, the ship was moored on 
fast ice where the friendly penguins 
flocked around to welcome the 
visitors. 

*' The permanent station 

; One of the principal aims of the 
exjftti™ was to construct a berma- 

F l jftHa^:Station at Antarctica. On 
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often continued till midnight. The 
unfortunate MI-8 helicopter crash in 
the afternoon of 28 December, 1983, 
while carrying an underslung load, 
considerably upset the unloading 
schedule. Due to the timely rescue and 
brave, untiring efforts of the 
medical officers all the five members of 
the ill-fated flight were saved. This 
unfortunate event did not deter the 
team and the members worked with 
enhanced dedication to meet the chal¬ 
lenges and accomplish the job. 

The resources of Antarctica 

The scientific expeditions carried 
out so far have revealed immense 
economic potential in the form of 
minetal and living resources Large 
reserves of gold, platinum, silver, zinc, 
cobalt, lead, copper, iron. etc. have 
been reported to occur in Antarctica. 
The Transantarctic mountains, run¬ 
ning some 2500 km in length, are 

1984 


India joins Antarctic research 

India is drawn to Antarctica, not*;' - 
only due to its mineral, oil and living 
resource wealth, but also due to 
Antarctica's geographic location 
which considerably influences the 
climate of the Indian sub continent. In 
the geological past, India, Antarctica, 
Australia, Africa and South America 
were al together forming the super¬ 
continent known as 'Gondwanaland' 
Some 160 million years ago, this 
supercontinent split up and different 
portions moved to their present day 
positions. A comparative study ot 
rocks from these continents is extre¬ 
mely important for understanding 
various geological processes and 
phenomena. From the oceanographic . 
point of view also, observations in high 
southern latitudes are extremely 
important. 




The Antarctic treaty 


T Hfi Treaty was signed in 1959 by 
the 12 nations which had maintained 
stations there during the International 
Geophysical Year (1957*58): Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, ChUe, France* 
Japan, New Zealand. Norway, South 
Africa, this United Kingdom, the United 
States and the USSR 
The Treaty is open to any member of 
the United Nations. Sixteen nations 
have joined since it came into force in 
1951: Bulgaria, Brazil, China, Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Denmark, the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, German Democratic 
Republic, India, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Papua New Guinea, Peru, Poland, 
Romania, Spain, and Uruguay. 

The Treaty explicitly aims to further 
the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter. Among its 
mdre important features are: 

* Stipulates that Antarctica should 
forever be used exclusively for peaceful 
purposes and not become the scene or 
object* of, international discord; 

* Prohibits nuclear'explosions and 
the disposal of nuclear waste, and 
measures 'of a military nature'; 

* Guarantees freedom of scientific 
research throughout Antarctica, and 
promotes the exchange of information 
on scientific programmes, of scientific 
observation and results, and of scienti¬ 
fic personnel; 

* Establishes a comprehensive sy¬ 
stem of on-site inspection by observers 
to promote the objectives and ensure 
the observance of the Treaty; and 


* Removes .jtye potential for sove¬ 
reignty disputes between Treaty parties 
This safeguard is contained in Article 
IV, which evtsurps that the legal position 
with respect to sovereignty of Treaty 
parties is not prejudiced by any acts or 
activities taking place during the 
period of the Treaty. No new claim, or 
enlargement of an existing claim, may 
be asserted while the Treaty is in force. 

The Treaty applies to the area south 
of 60* south latitude, but without 
prejudice lo the high sea rights of any 
state under international law. 

The Treaty is designed to provide a 
framework for activity m Antarctica 
indefinitely, and has no set period of 
operation. There is provision for a# 
conference of all the contracting parties 
to be convened to review its operation if 
a request is made by one of the 
consultative parties Such a request 
can be made after the expiration of 30 
years from the date of entry into force 
of the Treaty, i.e. after 1991 

The 12 priginal signatories are known 
as consultative parties and are entitled 
to participate in Antarctic Treaty 
Consultative Meetings. Further, any 
party to the Treaty which demonstrates 
its interest m Antarctica by conducting 
substantial scientific research activities 
there is entitled to be a consultative 
party. Thus Poland in 1977 and the 
Federal Republic of Germany in 1981 
became consultative parties Recently 
(1983) India became a consultative 
Party. H.K.G. 


India’s dream to explore Antarctica 
became a reality when the maiden 
Indian scientific expedition to 
Anarctica, under the leadership of 
Dr.S.Z. Qasim, landed on the frozen 
continent on 9 January, 1982. The 
Jbmyftnent of Ocean Development, 
^M^Pbovernment of India organised 
the second expedition during 1982-83, 
lead by Mr. V.K. Raina. Encouraged 
by the success of these two 
expeditions, the DOD planned the third 
expedition during 1983-84. In addition 
to carrying , out multi-disciplinary 
scientific observations and experi¬ 
ments, it was decided to set up a 
permanent station at Antarctica to 
sustain continued scientific work 
during the winter months 

The second MI-8 helicopter was 
brought out and put into operation on 
^January, 1984. Unless absolutely 
essential, the underslung operations 
by MI-8 were avoided This necessi¬ 
tated opening up of the preslung loads, 
loading them piece-wise in the fuselage 
of the helicopter at the deck of the ship 
and similarly unloading them at the 
camp site, a very time-consuming and 
laborious process However, all con¬ 
cerned did an excellent job. In the 
meantime, constant efforts were being 
made by the ship to reach the ice shelf 
so that unloading could be carried out 
on the sledges to be pulled by piston 
bidlys The ship finally reached the 
srelf on 21 January, 84 and was 
completely unloaded by 30 January, 
1984. 

Right from the beginning* the 
construction team worked hard, not 
bothering about the adverse working 
conditions. Towards the end of 
January 84, the double storeyed 
super-structure of the permanent 
station was more or less ready. During 
February, the weather deteriorated 
considerably, and working outside 
became increasingly difficult. A 
number of problems were encoun¬ 
tered in commissioning various inter¬ 
nal plants and services. However, the 
*army engineers were able to cope with 
mese difficulties. A certain amount of 
fabrication was carried out at the 
ships Workshop. Various systems. 


such as heating, electrification etc and 
plants such as the generators, snow 
melting plant etc weie tested as and 
when installed. The scientific labora¬ 
tories were totally functional on 23 
February On 24 February, the‘winter 
party’ moved in The permanent 
station, named Daksfun Gangotri 
was hit by a blizzard which lasted for 
four days, on 25 February Wind 
speeds of upto 80 knots (about 145 
km/houi) were experienced During 
the blizzard, in addition to the ‘winiet 
party* there were 28 other members ol 
the team at the station The blizzard 
proved to be the acid test for durability 
and functioning of the various facilities 
of the station Barring a few minor 
problems, every thing worked well. 

The permanent station consists of 


two double storeyed prefabricated 
timber structure blocks specially 
designed for Antarctic conditions. The 
two blocks have sloping roofs forming 
lofts created for storing The blocks 
are linked by a single storey corridor 
The building complex is designed to 
withstand winds of upto 100 knots 
(about 180 km/hour) The building 
rests on a 620-square-metre raft 
foundation, excavated to one metre 
depth, extending some two metres 
beyond the perimeter of the super¬ 
construction to ensure uniform distn 
bution of load on ice. Styrofoam has 
been used in all the panels to restnct 
heat loss. On the outside, thermal 
insulation is provided by placing a 2 5 
cm thick layer of foil below th»‘ 
cladding. The station is totally self 
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contained for the winter party of 12 
personnel and is equipped with 
garage, workshops, laboratories, living 
accommodation, surgery, toilets, 
kitchen, stores etc. The station is 
powered by three 62.5 KVA diesel 
generators, being duty, maintenance 
and stand-by generators, synchro¬ 
nised with a manual change-over 
system. The peak load of the station is 
40 KVA. As a safety measure, the bulk 
of the fuel is stored at a distance from 
the station. There isa5000-litre tank in 
the building which needs replenish¬ 
ment once every eight to ten days. The 
living area is heated by low pressure 
hot water radiators Two oil-fired 
boilers have been provided for heating 
and snow melt plant usage. Hot and 
cold water is available at all supply 

continued on page 63 


Foundation of the permanent station 
(top) 


Interior lab view at Gangotri (right) 


A few of the laboratories at Dakshin 
Gangotri. Dr. Hanjura with micro¬ 
biograph recorder (below left) 

Prabhu Matondkar , veteran of all the 
three Indian expeditions and the 
microbiologist-shows agar plates with 
microbial growth to Dr. Gupta. Also 
seen are Dr. Hmgura and Dr. Sudipta 
Sengupta 












NTARCTICA with its 14 
million sq. km area is still the 
least known and most in¬ 
accessible continent on the 
face of the Earth. Here are the world’s 
strongest wind, lowest temperature, 
highest land and icemasses, hardiest 
animals and seas richest in life. The 
Greeks called this unknown continent 
in the extreme south the antartikos , 
meaning opposite the Bear, the Bear 
being the northern constellation. 
Though there were several attempts 
to explore this last terra incognita on 
this planet, it took men several 
centuries, to set foot on the real 
continent 


In 1983-1984, the third Indian 
research expedition was launched not 
only to carry out further research but 
also to build a permanent research 
station on this remote continent so 
that Indian scientists can work there 
round the year. I joined the last 
expedition as a geologist and was 
fortunate enough to work in this great 
natural laboratory where the tremen¬ 
dous force of nature is felt under the 
apparent calm of the changeless 
icescape 


The Journey to the South 
The journey from Goa to Antarc- 




Wandering albatross (top) 

The crab-eater seal who paid a 
visit (above) , 

Skua—the Antarctic hawk (left) 

tica showed a variety of sea-scapes 
and life forms which made the voyage 
interesting and lively. The equatorial 
waters do not contain many life forms 
but after we crossed the thirties (30°S 
latitude) the monotony of sea-life was 
broken by flocks of birds — different 
varieties gf prions, petrels, albatrosses 
and cape pigeons 
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Glacial longue in Ihe Schirmacher range 


The albatrosses, with their elegant, 
effortless gliding through the vast 
expanse of blue were indeed a treat to 
the eye. Linnaeus, the famous Swedish 
biologist, named this genus as 
Diomedea, possibly after the Greek 
mythological hero whose companions 
were transformed to birds at his death. 
Masters of gliding flight, they can 
remain airborne for a good length of 
time without flapping their wings even 
once. They have stout bodies and 
extremely long and narrow wings. 
Among the wandering albatrosses, the 
largest species may have a wingspan 
of nearly four metres. The plumage 
may be brown, black and white. Of the 
eleven species of albatrosses, nine are 
truly southern in the sense that they 
inhabit the southern ocean from 
latitude 30°S When not breeding, 
they roam the high seas for months 
and circum navigate the world They 
return to nearby islands to breed and 
one chick in two yeais is enough to 
maintain the population balance 
Seamen consider killing! these birds a 
bad omen. 

With the albatrosses stealing the 
main show, petrels and prions were 
relegated to side roles. Prions (genus* 
Pachyptila) are small birds, always in 
flock. They danced on the waves with 
gay abandon when they gathered food 
from the water surface The petrels 
are bigger, have hooked beaks and 
black plumage They come in different 
sizes, ranging from that of swallow 
size storm petrel(family Hydrobati- 
dae ) to the one-metre long giant 
petrel(Macronecfes giganfeus). They 
•are named after St Peter, probably 
because of his legendary walk on the 
lake of Gennesareth. Several varieties 
of petrels were seen in this vqyage. Dr 
K. J. Mathews, our biologist and the 


Finnish crew member Nako were 
ready to help us identify them. 

Free to move without any hindrance 
of landmass, the water around 
Antarctica along the forties and fifties 
remains perpetually turbulent. We 
were fortunate that the roaring forties 
did not give us any trouble but the 
seascape suddenly changed when we 
entered the screaming fifties. For five 
days we had stormy sea around us. 
Even in a large ship with modern 
facilities we felt uncomfortable, and 
could appreciate the courage of those 
pioneers who first dared to cross these 
rough seas in small sailing ships. 

After we crossed the Antarctic 
Convergence, where the Antarctica 
cold water meets the warmer water of 
the Southern hemisphere, Cape 
pigeons (Daption capensis), beautiful 
birds with black and white designed 
plumage, were often seen. Further 
south, once we crossed the Antarctic 
circle(66° 30'S latitude) the milk-white 
snow petrels(Pagodroma niuea) and 
almost black Wilson’s petrel(Oceanites 
oceamcus) became more common 

Nearing the continent 

The sea surrounding Antarctica 
remains frozen almost round the year 
A part of the frozen fast ice breaks up 
in austral sumtner and is carried away 
northward by oceanic currents. These 
broken pieces or floe ice may have a 
thickness of upto four metres and are 
five to 100 metres or more in length 
The pack of floe ice forms an annular 
ring around the Antarctic continent 
and is referred to as pack ice The fast 
ice and floe ice of frozen saline sea are 
quite different from icebergs which are 
derived from the continental ice sheet. 

The Antarctic ice sheet with its 29 
million cubic km of ice is the largest 


transient load on the Earth’s crust 
Under the effect of gravity, the ice 
sheet flows from the interior towards 
the ocean with an average speed of a 
few metres to tens of metres per year, 
where the coastal relief is gentle. This 
situation is typical of more than one S 
third of the continent, in arfeas of 4 
irregular sub-glacial terrains and i 
mountains, the ice sheet flows out¬ 
ward as mountain-valley-glaciers with 
an average rate of 100 metres to 1000 
metres per year. The ice sheet flows 
out beyond the limit of the underlying 
rocky coast and forms the coastal ice 
shelf—-a 200-metre to 1500-metre 
thick floating apron that comprises 
more than H) per cent of the 
continental area. The ice shelf gradually 
breaks apart from the mother ice 
sheet and floats away as icebergs. The 
newly formed icebergs are flat-topped 
but as they erode they become conic!) 
or irregular in shape. With progressive 
northward movement, the icebergs 
gradually decrease in size and form 
growlers. These growlers are navi 
gator’s nightmares as they are too 
small to detect by radar but big 
enough to cause damage to the ship 

Antarctic panorama 

As we crossed the belt of pack ice 
between 65°S and 69°S latitude the 
real Antarctica panorama was reveal¬ 
ed. Vast expanses of white and bh} r & 
gave the scenery an out of the wcS\> 
look. The deep blue ocean, the milky 
white ice chunks with sea green edges, 
massive, sombre icebergs at the 
distant horizon against a backdrop of 
azure blue sky and an over-bearing 
silence all over transpired an unreal 
situation Here and there on the pack 
ice one or two seals or a flock of 
curious penguins would complete the 
Antarctic touch. 

Pack ice is the favourite place of 
Antarctica seals to bask m the sun in 
austral summer. Very often we would 
see one quite unperturbed by the 
presence of the ship, lying still on a floe 
or lethargically lifting its head. Arttarc ^ 
tica has four species of seals endenW 
to this continent which suggests 
isolation of the continent through a 
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Antarctica is one large laboratory in which any type 
of scientist can find not only significant problems in his 
field but also a sense of personal satisfaction and 
achievement in tackling those problems in an arduous 
but fascinating environment ,r _j Hatherton 


prolonged period of evolutionary 
history. All the four species belong to 
the family Phoddae and are genetically 
remote from their northern counter¬ 
parts. They are more marine and 
spend most of their life in water. While 
swimming in the sea, they use their 
' "^limbs as their principal means of. 
priflSulsion. Consequently they use 
only their forelimbs to carry themselves 
on land or ice, almost like eels. The 
same seal that looks cumbersome and 
gawky on ice, turns into a lithe, agile 
swimmer the moment it plunges into 
water. 

Amongst the four species the Ross 
seal is the rarest. The Leopard seal, 
named for its ferocity and colour, is 
carnivorous and lives on penguins and 
young of other seals. The crab-eater 
seal, the most common variety, lives 
mainly on krills—a shrimp-like 
^crustacean, Euphausia superba The 
most polar seal of all is the Wedell seal 
which is non-migratory and spends 
most of its life on the fast ice found all 
around the continent. It lives on fish, 
squid and bottom invertebrates of the 
southern seas A fact that still 
bewilders scientists is that a large 
number of mummified seals are found 
deep inside the continent where they 
possibly died of starvation. Carbon-14 
dating showed that some of the 
carcasses are several thousand years 
v old. One group believes that these 
.^eals must have lost their way and 
‘ wandered inland until death ended the 
journey. Whereas another group 
believes that they lived there when the 
climate was warmer and when the sea 
extended far inside. 

In contrast to the indifferent seal, 
the penguins are inquisitive and 
friendly. The large emperor penguin 
(Aptenodytes forsteri) :s definitely 
more royal in its bearing, but we 
usually encountered the smaller adelie 
penguins (Pygobcehs adelie). At sea the 
penguins move in flocks, diving and 
surfacing like porpoises with wings 
used for propulsion and feet serving 
only for steering. When they come out 
*>of water, these birds can leap upto 
three metres vertically to land on ice 
just like jacks-m-the-box. They live 


mainly on krills and hence are 
limited to the coastal area. 

The emperor penguin begins nest¬ 
ing in autumn and lays a single egg in 
the dark of winter. They do not have 
any fixed nest-site like the adelies but 
merely carry their eggs on the top of 
their feet and against a patch of 
abdominal skin. Strangely it is only the 
male which incubates without any 
food for the whole period of two 
months. In spring the adelie penguin 
nests on stones or bare patches of 



'Honey comb * weathering of gnessic 
rocks of Schirmacher range 


rock to lay one or two eggs.It 
incubates them in normal fashion 
Both the parents share the thirty-five 
days of incubation period. 

The most southern of all Antarctic 
bird® is skua (Catharcta mackormickO. 
It is seen within J00 km of the 
geographic pole The skua is predatory 
and extremely aggressive in nature. It 
lives on othet small birds or on the 
eggs of penguins Now they often fly 
around manned stations or ships in 
the hope of food. When we were doing 
our fieldwork in the hill range, a skua 
used to follow us all day to get the 
leftovers Once, 1 found a chick and 
managed to take a photograph while 
the parents hovered angrily over my 
'lead. 


The arrival 

After making our way through the 
pack ice we passed through a narrow 
zone of clear water for some distance. 
However, at position 69° 57' 7", 12°48' 
9~ E the ship could not proceed any 
further and she had to moor on the 
fast ice itself. It was during the early 
hours of 27 December. The day was 
bright, sunny and without a hint of the 
fierce Antarctic wind. A group of 
adelie penguins came to greet us. 
Curious and human-like they would 
come very close to us but would glide 
away on their bellies like a toboggan 
the moment anyone tried to catch 
them. We also had a visit from a crab- 
eater seal who dragged its body over 
the ice across a long distance. It got 
nervous when surrounded by a group 
of photographers and quickly slided 
into the sea. 

In Antarctica one always under¬ 
estimates«distances because of the 
unusual clarity of the air. The ice shelf 
which was three km away, appeared 
much nearer.On the same day the 
activities started. The heavy snow 
vehicles disembarked on the fast ice 
itself and were quickly driven away to 
the safety of the ice shelf through a 
convenient ice ramp since the ice shelf 
was about three metres higher than 
the level of the fast ice. The site of the 
permanent research station was sele¬ 
cted and on 28 December, a group of 
army engineers and their men left to 
set up the base camp and to start the 
construction of the station. 

The everpresent danger of an 
Antarctic expedition suddenly became 
apparent when on 29 December, a 
Pratap (MI-8) helicopter crashed into 
the icy water. Though we were 
relieved to see the five occupants 
breaking out through a window, we 
knew that they were still at consider¬ 
able danger. One cannot survive for 
long in water at minus 1.8°C. Standing 
on deck we fervently hoped that there 
were no killer whales around. A 
Chetak helicopter was ready, available 
for rescue and a boat was lowered 
immediately. Fortunately all five were 
saved Vrithout any serious injury. 
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On 12 January, a group of scientists 
moved to set up a camp on the 
Schirmacher range -an oasis hill 
range approximately 70 km from the 
coast. Three geologists (Dr Madanlal, 
Mr. R K Singh and myself), one 
biologist (Mr. Prabhu Matondkar) and 
a doctor (Lt Cdr. A Banerjee) stayed 
there for 25 days while other scientists 
took turns in visiting the camp for few 
days 


Geology 

The continental ice sheet, ranging in 
thickness from 2 Km to 4 5 Km, covers 
98 per cent of the Antarctic land mass 


and only 2 percent of the continent is 
exposed in the form of mountains 
rising above the ice sheet along the 
coastal regions and along Trarisantar- 
ctic mountain range This huge mass 
of ice with a volume of 29 million cubic 
Km has depressed the rocky surface 
of the continent by 600 m 

The Antarctic continent forms a key 
block in the jig saw puzzle of the 
continental drift theory This theory, 
first pioposed by Alfred Wegner, 
postulated that the continents of 
South America, Afnca, India.Australia 
and Antarctica were all joined together 
and formed the super continent of 
Gondwanaland About 200 million 


Schirmacher range with glacial lake 

(top) 

Adelie penguins (below) 

years ago these continents broke apart 
and gradually moved to their present 
positions. Although Wegner s theory 
has been considerably modified and is 
replaced by the modem theory of plate 
tectonics, his basic tenet of continental 
dispersal is still valid and there is 
evidence to prove that the continents 
were once joined togethei 
Geologically, the continent of Ant 
arctica can be divided into East and 
West Antarctica with the Transantar 

continued on page 69 
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HEADACHES 



/v;,} > OCTORJ am about 55 years old 
>!* ** and have high blood pressure for 

fv,« the last five years. I am taking 
7.V medicines regularly Now, for 
the last one month / have been getting dull, 
boring headaches mainly at the forehead. I 
hope there is nothing seriously wrong. 

First, let me explain to you something 
about headaches The term headache 
encompasses all aches and pains located in 
the head Medically speaking, its signifi¬ 
cance is often abstruse, for the headache 
may stand as a symptomatic expression of 
an underlying disease or, on the other 
hand, it may be due to some minor tension 
or fatigue, incident to the affairs of the day. 
It is thus dual significance, benign and 
potentially malignant, that keeps the 
physician on the alert 

But hour do we differentiate various 
types of headaches? When should one 
consult a specialist? 

Simple things like lesions of sinuses, 
teeth, a refractive error in the eye or 
glaucoma or an infection in the ear, each of 
these can cause a headache which is not 
sharply localised Headache from sinusitis 
may appear on awakening and in mid- 
mornings and is characteristically 
worsened by stooping. Eye strain-head¬ 
aches follow prolonged use of eyes as in 
reading, watching cinema, etc Hyper¬ 
tensive headaches tend to occur on 
walking in the morning and excitement, 
anger and tension may provoke them 
further 

The duration of a headache is equally 
important When it is chronic, recurrent 
and associated with or without other 
symptoms, care should be taken and then 
one should consult a specialist 

Doctor, I am suffering from this 
headache for the last one month, whereas 
my elder brother for the last three years 
Does this have any significance 7 

When a headache becomes chronic, 
vanous factors are considered For 
example, in migraine there is family history 
in 80 per cent of cases, with onset in 
childhood or adolescence There is a 
unilateral throbbing pain, sensitivity to 
bght and sound, nausea and sometimes 
even vomiting When aM these symptoms 
are present, diagnosis is easy 

On the other hand, “cluster headache” 
is more common in males It is constant, 
intense, has unilateral orbital localisation, 
tends to recur nightly for sevei al weeks oi 
even for months and the pain of a given 
attack may leave as rapidly as it began 
Clusters may recur over the years, more 


likely in times of stress and strain, 
overwork and upsetting emotional experi¬ 
ences 

Similarly headaches caused by tension 
are usually bilateral, diffused, and are 
described as “fullness”, “tightness” or 
“pressure” This is the only Ijeadache, 
which persists for a long period of time 

Doctor , some times we hear people 
dying of a brain tumour or brain 
hemorr hage Can they be easily diagnosed 
and treated in /ime y And / understand that 
the tumour, etc of the brain also produces 
headaches .. , 

The various types of headaches I just 
described to ybu arc not at all life 
threatening and can he treated with 
appropriate medicines, tianquillisers, etc 
In looking foi the cause of rec urrent and 
chronic heado hes. a patient should be 
investigated for the status of his cardio 
vascular and renal systems, too In brain 
tumour, a headache is an outstanding 
symptom It tends to be deep-seated, non 
throbbing and aching or bursting Activity 
may provoke pain, while rest in bed 
diminishes its frequency The pain which 
awakens the patient from sleep at night or 
prevents sleep is more likely to have a 


demonstrable organic basis. In addition to 
headache, forceful vomiting may punctuate 
the illness in the late stage As the turnout 
grows the pain becomes more frequent 
and severe, visual disturbances, epilepsy, 
personality-, memory-, and speech-distur 
banres can also occur depending on tty* 
site and size of the tumour ' Z 

Headache due to brain hemorrhage, on 
the other hand, is most intense and 
splitting and may or may not be followed bv 
a coma In any case, such types of 
headaches, especially when occurring in 
young persons, and when associated with 
vomiting or temporary unconsciousness 
must be investigated 

Doctor, how do you investigate these 
patients 7 Arp there any safe and reliable 
and at the same time economicv 
investigations 9 

Different possibilities of treatment an* 
raised by a patient who presents himself 
for the first time with a severe headache 
and another one who has recurrent 
headaches over a period of months or 
years After having clinically examined & , 
patient and forming an impression, * 
specialist usually asks for certain tests 
Apart from the toutine blood and urine 
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CAT scan is the most advanced diagnostic aid for investigating brain abnormalities . Here the 
photographs of the scans of four common space-occupying lesions of the brain which cause headaches 
are shown: (1) malignant brain tumour; (2) benign tumour; (3) hemorrhage; and (4) abscess in the brain 


tests, X-rays of the chest and skull are 
taken. These may or may not throw«any 
light on the disease process 

However, the most harmless and conclu¬ 
sive test is the CAT whereby a co¬ 
mputerised scan of the brain is obtained 
This test excludes the possibility of a 
tumour, etc, or helps a doctor conclude 
about the size, shape, site and type of a 
brain tumour or brain hemorrhage Even 
degeneration or lack of blood supply to any 
part (or parts) of the brain or accumulation 
of water (fluids) in the brain are spotted by 
the'CAT In other words, a specialist can 
arrive at a correct and accurate diagnosis 
kjpy looking at the scan. 

The most important thing to us is relief 
from suffering. Does the treatment of 


headaches leaur any disability? 

The most important step in the 
treatment of headache is to uncover and 
remoye the underlying disease or fun 
ctional disturbance* Foj example, in the 
case of the common, everyday headache 
due to fatigue or tension, it’s simple 
enough to advise avoidance of any 
offending activity, alcohol, and tobacco, 
and symptomatic therapy can be given 
For migraine, cluster headaches and 
tension headaches, too, symptomatic 
treatment is given And these headaches 
are not fatal It is brain tumour, hemorr¬ 
hage, meningitis, etc which need drastic 
treatment Most of these cases require 
surgery Depending on the type (benign or 
malignant) and the situation of the tumour 


or hemorrhage, a specialist can tell 
whether the operation is going to be fatal, 
or whether it will leave any disability A 
brain tumour if not adequately (treated) is 
certanly going to he fatal 

And now that I have already examined 
you, I feel that your headache is likely to be 
due to uncontrolled high blood pressure. I 
will want certain investigations done 
before we start treatment 

V.R. Parikh 

Dr Parikh is Honorary Associate Professor of 
Neurosurgery at the J.J Hospital and the 
Grant Medical College, Bombay He is also an 
honorary neurosurgeon at the Bhatia Hospital 
and Nandvati Hospital, Bombay 
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COI3PUTEBI.flM) 

LEARNING TO THINK 


I N a recent novel, a computer 
takes over the office of the 
President of USA. The fear that the 
machines we are building today 
may rule over us tomorrow is 
prevalent among many people. Indeed, 
even among computer scientists, who 
are involved in the making of “intelli¬ 
gent” machines, there is a raging 
debate about the advisability of such 
efforts. The brunt of the attack is on 
that branch of computer science 
known as artificial intelligence (Al) or 
machine intelligence. 

But, why all this fuss? After all, we 
know that the computer is oply a 
machine, and does exactly what it is 
told and little else. Then, where is the 
question of a computer acquiring 
intelligence? How can a machine 
think? 

The issue is philosophical and there 
are no clear-cut answers to these 
questions. We know little about the 
human brain, and even less about its 
thought processes. There is not even a 
consensus on what intelligence really 
means (SCIENCE TODAY. Nov. 1984) 
Hence, one justification for attempting 
to model intelligence can be that it may 
lead to a better understanding of the 
human mind itself 
On the other hand, we can choose 
Fig. I Search tree for chess 


to ignore human behaviour, define 
intelligence in whatever way is con¬ 
venient (say by/IQ tests or by the 
ability to play some games) and only 
try to build machines which exhibit 
such intelligence. Intelligence is usually 
defined to be the ability to solve a 
problem in an unfamiliar situation, 
based on knowledge and learning from 
past experiences in familiar situations. 

Search 

How does one program computers 
to render them intelligent? Normally, 
when we write a program, we have an 
idea about the solution and instruct 
the computer accordingly. Can we ask 
a computer to solve a problem, even 
when we do not know how exactly to 
go about it? Yes, indeed, and it is this 
concept that essentially underlies the 
science of machine intelligence. We 
just inform the computer about all 
possible answers and make it search 
through them to find the correct 
answer. A computer, with its pheno¬ 
menal speed and vast memory, is well 
equipped to do this job Intelligent 
performance of the program lies in 
guiding the search to achieve effi¬ 
ciency. 

Blind search for solutions is almost 
never feasible. In a chess game, if you 




Fjg. 2 Look-ahead 


want to consider all possible alter 
natives at all times (including plans for 
many moves ahead—the opponents 
as well as your own), you would have 
to consider about 10 120 possibilities, 
looking through which would take' 
billions of centuries even for the 
fastest computer on Earth. The clue to 
intelligent behaviour lies in 
in a highly selective way, 
only alternatives with a good chance of 
winning 

This is achieved by the use of 
heuristics. A heuristic is a rule-of 
thumb, a stratagem , an advice or any 
other way by which we drastically limit 
the search. A heuristic might work 
most of the time, but not always. This 
is as opposed to an algorithm , which is 
guaranteed to give the correct soluticn 
As an example of a heuristic, think of a 
chess novice, who only sticks to moves 
which protect the queen, regardless a* 
other possibilities. 

There are many aspects to u 
heuristicaly guided search: 

(a) We have to choose an appropriate 
representation for the problem and 
the possible answers (called the 
search space) in such a way that 
facilitates search 

(b) We have to plan or organise 
search 

(c) There may be many methods or 
search strategies and we have to make 
restricted use of the appropriate 
methods. This is achieved by recog 
msing patterns in the search space 
and using them to decide on strategies 

(d) Search should be directed ifr* 
accord with earlier experience, whiti* 
means that some kind of learning 
should be incorporated. 


searching 

exploring 




Search trees 

Suppose we are writing a computer 
program to play chess(SCIFNCE TODAY, 
Oct 1983).Every move of ours is 
chosen from a number of possible 
ones. For each of these, we need to 
anticipate the opponent's moves and 
plan a proper retaliation. This situation 
% depicted in figure 1, in the form of an 
inverted tree, with the root on top and 
branches moving downwards. Such 
search trees are commonly used in 
the study of artificial intelligence A 
solution would simply be a path in this 
tree from the root downwards, all the 
way to a point where we reach the 
goal. 

Fig. 4 Minimaxing 


But as we said earlier, considering 
all paths in the tree would take-billions 
of centuries, so we should look for 
short-cuts. We can pick only those 
that are locally the most promising 
ones.This is called a look-ahead 
technique. For example, we may 
decide to analyse just three moves 
ahead. However, since such an 
analysis is not guaranteed to result in a 
win, we should be able to find at least 
the paths that are more likely to lead to 
a win. For this we need some way of 
scoring each move so that the one 
with a better score ensures greater 
chance of winning 
Let us assume that on some basis 
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Fig. 3 Two-level look-ahead 


we assign numerical scores to each 
possible move We assign positive 
scores for moves which help our win 
and negative ones for those that are 
favourable to our opponent. Then, we 
go on to choose the move with the 
maximum positive score. For example, 
if we have a situation as in figure 2, 
move A seems to be the best choice. 

However, if we care to look a little 
further ahead, the situation may turn 
out to be very different (Fig.3).The 
opponent may choose the move 
resulting m-5. Now it looks as if we 
would have done better by choosing B, 
instead of A To take care of such 
pitfalls, we proceed as follows: assu¬ 
ming the lowest level scores,we 
proceed upwards. Whenever we 
consider the score for the opponent's 
moves, we carry up only the minimum, 
and for our own, we carry up the 
maximum score. This procedure is 
called minimaxing, and the new tree 
is drawn in figure 4. This can be done 
to as many levels of look-ahead as we 
please. 
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In fact, this paves the way for us 
even to discard whole chunks of 
possibilities in the tree For example, 
consider the situation in figure 5 The 
shaded portion in the flguie may 
consist of millions of possibilities, but 
not one need be considered (As an 
exercise, the reader is advised to 
pause and figure out why The answer 
is given at the end of the article ) 

The main question that is yet to be 
answered is, how do we decide on the 
scores and how many levels of look¬ 
ahead are needed? This is where 
heuristics play a major role Since the 
number ot alternatives is large at each 
point, with increasing levels of look¬ 
ahead, the total number increases 
exponentially This problem is referred 
to as combinatorial exp/osion Usually, 
not all alternatives are considered 
• Some features of each move,like the 
king’s safety, the defence of one s men 
, and the attack of the opponent’s men, 
are used to limit the number of alterna- 
£ fives. As for look-ahead, some moves are 
defined to be more crucial than others, 
and more look-ahead is done for 


these For scoring, factors like avail¬ 
able strength, king defence, area 
control and mobility are used These 
heuristics are decided after studying 
several games of grandmasters Only 
after all this is put together, the 
program shows signs of intelligence. 
Programming a robot 
Apart from in science fiction, robots 
are now beinq used in industry as well, 
primarily in countries like the USA and 
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Japan (SCIENCE TODAY. JULY 1984) 
We read about unmanned expeditions 
into space where robots perform 
experiments and collect data. Such 
robot? perform complex jobs and 
exhibit to some extent,nteUigence.Fot 
example, a moving robot can rei$g- 
nise an obstacle on the way and skirt 
around it. How does one program 
such robots? 

If a robot were to search through all 
possible actions at every step the 
combinatorial explosion would ensure 
that no action would ever take place! 
The solution is to plan out its actions 
in such a way that the desired goal is 
achieved. At each instant, the robot 
studies its current situation and * 
chooses an action which helps to 
minimise the difference between this 
and the required situation. This is 
called means-ends analysis Let us 4 * 
study this m some detail. 

Assume that the robot is in a room 
where there are three boxes as in 
figure 6 Suppose we require the 
situation to be as in figure 7, where the 
boxes are stacked Further, we 
assume that there is extra space on 
the floor to keep the boxes tempo¬ 
rarily. If the robot can take two 
commands 


1 go to place x from place y 

2 take object O from place y 
to place z 

we need to know two things before 
issuing these commands—when the 
command is valid (its preconditions) 
and the effects of carrying out the 


Fig. 7 




command (its postconditions). The 
precondition fqr the first command is 
that the robot must be at x. Its post 
condition is, it is in y. For the second 
command, the precondition is that 
both robot and the obiect O are in 
,r!%Cft y and z is clear. The post- 
ctnwtion would be that both the robot 
and O are at z and y is clear. We 
assume that y is always different from 
z. We also have a set of initial condi 
tions like “robot is at r", “box B is at p” 
which we call our knowledge base. 

Applying the two commands one at 
a time we can arrive at the required 
situation (Fig. 8). But we have run into 


rig. 8 



P 9 

a problem here. We forgot that B 
should be on top of C. Now we cannot 
L move B without shifting A If we put it 
. tin C, we are back to square one, so the 
best thing is to put it down, which 
could have been done earlier Intelli¬ 
gence is precisely the ability to reason 
out this way to avoid false start? like 
this. We need to have the robot make 
the necessary inferences. 

Inference 

Reasoning is the process of inferring 
conclusions from premises by applying 
what are called inference rules and 
using facts (called axioms). For 
example, “floor is clear” can be taken 
as an axiom, since some clear space is 
always available. An inference rule 
may be U A is on B” and “B is at x” 
-^implies" A isatx”. One way of deducing 
a plan for the robot is to start with the 
final situation and work backwards, 
reasoning out at each step what needs 


to be done. The final situation here, is- 
“A is on Bi B is on C. C is at q and the 
robot is at q " 

Working backwards from this situa 
tion, we can think of a plan for the 
robot to do the job We must 
remember that with each command 
executed the situation or the pre¬ 
condition changes This way of 
working backwards is called back- 
ward deduction or top-down reaso¬ 
ning. A plan deduced this way is also 
shown in figure 9 



This should be contrasted with 
forward deduction or bottom-up 
reasoning , where we first derive all the 
possible conclusions we can from the 
given facts These conclusions are 
again checked against the facts 
Usually this becomes very inconven¬ 
ient since our data base gets cluttered 
with lots of unnecessary details 
Intelligence lies m remembenng only 
those details which we need and 
ignoring the rest An important task of 
artificial intelligence programs is to 
have heuristics to decide which details 
to “forget" We are also doing this, 

subconciously, all the time 

• 

Induction . . 

The kind of inference that we have 
talked about is deductive, where we 
infer facts from given facts according 
to certain laws There is another type 
of inference which is fundamental to 
artificial intelligence called induction, 
the process of constructing general 
statements about events beyond 
recorded experience 
Look at the following pairs of words 
and fill in the blank: 

REAL/SEAL, MEAT/NEAT BORE/ — 
How did you do it? You noticed a 


regularity in the pairs, namely, that the 
first letter of the second word is one 
later in the alphabet than the first letter 
of the first word in the pair Using this 
rule you concluded that CORE must 
follow BORE. Thus detecting a pattern is 
central to performing any induction. 

The general way of doing this is as 
follows: study a small part of the given 
facts, formulate a hypothesis, enlarge 
the small part and test the hypothesis 
if required, and repeat this process till 
all the facts are encompassed by the 
hypothesis. Then it becomes a rule Of 
course ,we may arriveat contradictions 
on the way and hence may have tp 
look for a new hypothesis altogether. 
Such hypothetical reasoning is said to 
play a major role in human reasoning 
which is largely based upon analogies 
and similarities 

Inductive inference appears in arti¬ 
ficial intelligence in many applications, 
the most fmportant being learning 
and pattern recognition. When a 
chess prograrn loses the game many 
times-after the queen is lost, it should 
learn by induction that it is not wise to 
lose the queen. When a robot keeps 
hitting the wall, it should learn by 
induction that it cannot go through a 
wall Pattern recognition is the general 
problem of studying a set of inputs and 
discovering the underlying rule of 
which they are instances More about 
it later 

The Answer 

Since the scores at D and E are cis a 
result of the opponent’s moves, the 
score at C is the minimum of those at D 
and £ and hence some number less than 
or equal to 6 To get the score at A we 
need the maximum of B and C , which 1 $ 
clearly 12 Thus the score of A can be 
decided completely ignoring all patterns 
leading down from £, which can include 
a great number of possibilities 
Though our example is simple, this 
technique can be used in very sophisti 
c ated ways, called alpha-beta pruning 
in the literature 

The authors are visiting scientists at the 
National Centre for Software Development and 
Computing Techniques (NCSDCT), Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay 
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n ic’kle your brains! 


Vidya Dhar 

CIENTIFIC literature is replete with adjectives that have a ‘tic’ m it. 
And the variety can really have a hypnotic effect For there is 'static 1 
which makes you stay still and take note while 'magnetic' attracts you 
^6 * with force. If 'elastic' stretches your imagination 'galactic ’ takes you 
on a grand tour of the universe. We list ten of these, to 'tic' kle your brains 
So play'tic-tac-toe' with them. Answers on pages 70 and 71 


^V^diabatic: 

”**A) Cured from diabetes 

B) Without change in internal 
energy 

C) Additionally effective in pre¬ 
vention 

2) Photosynthetic: 

A) Relating to trick photography 

B) Concerning synthesis of che¬ 
mical compounds with the 
help of light 

C) Manufacturing by fibre optic 
technique 

3) Synaptic: 

^ A) Relating to the point of 


contact between two nerves 

B) Synchronous 

C) Artificially lighted 

4) Magmatic: 

A) Relating to mathematics 

B) Nonmagnetic 

C) Pertaining to molten rock 

5) Chemotactic: 

A) Movement influenced by a 
chemical agent 

B) Strategy of chemical warfare 

C) Balancing a chemical equation 

6) Pneumatic: 

A) Susceptible to pneumonia 
3) Pertaining to or operated by 


ait or another gas 
C) Pertaining to the brain 

7) Aliphatic: 

A) Causing chaffed lips 

B) Tendency to be fat 

C) Organic compounds forming 
straight, long chains 

8) Holistic: 

A) Hollow and tubular 

B) A system functionally greater 
than the sum of its parts 

C) Arising out of a positron 
"hole" 

9) Astigmatic: 

A) Pertaining to the stigma 

B) Antidote for asthma 

C) A defect of vision 

10) Ballistic: 

A) Missile mechanics 

B) Concerning the ballast 

C) Resulting from a large bolus 
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A NEW MESON? 


XPERIMENTAL observation of the 
peculiar break-ups of the weak 
quantum known as Z is causing bt 
of excitement in the camp of particle 
physicists. The break-up of the Z into a 
triplet of particles—electron, position and 
a light quantum—does not seem to square 
up with the theoretical expectations An 
interesting speculation is that these 
observations do not refer to the Z but 
instead to a heavy meson termed 'Zeta', 
which happens to lie near the Z 
A couple of years ago the Super Proton 
Synchrotron (SPS) at Geneva has begun 
operating Two experimental groups work¬ 
ing independently announced that the 
much-talked about carriers of weak force 
do indeed exist at the expected masses 
These are the charged quanta W (‘W-plus’ 
and ‘W-minus’ are antiparticles of each 
other) and the neutral quantum Z The 
unified theory of the weak and electro¬ 
magnetic forces proposed by Glashow, 
Weinberg and Salam (for which they 
received the 1979 Nobel Prize) predicted 
the mass of W to be about 80 Gev and Z to 
be about 90 Gev (The unit of energy Gev, 
short for Giga-elertron Volt, is about the 
mass of the hydrogen atom, through the 
Einstein’s relation E - M c 7 ) 

Two experimental collaborations dis¬ 
covered the W’s and the Z at the correct 
masses by searching for their disintegra¬ 
tions* W breaking up into an electron and 
an invisible neutrino (registered as some 
missing energy in the process), and Z by its 
decay into an electron-position pair 
However, of the dozen examples of the 
Z as many as one fourth of them are found 
to have an energetic light quantum or 
photon emitted with the electron position 
pair Although such a process in which a 
photon accompanies the electron-positron 
pair is not taboo according to the known 
theoretical ideas, it should occur only one e 
in a few hundred ordinary photonless 
events Thus the processes with the 
photon which are expected to be rare are 
observed to occur rather frequently 
Many suggestions have been offered to 
explain the frequent occurence of these 
‘rare’ events, with varying degrees of 
credibility The suggestion of the TIER 
theorists, V Gupta and K V L Sarma, 
(Physics Letters 144B, 447) is that these 
processes signal the decay of a new 
meson, which they call ‘Zeta’, whose mass 
is in the proximity of that of Z 
A meson can be thought of as a bound 
system of a quark and an antiquark, the 
attractive force necessary to bind*them is 


provided by a quantum called ‘gluon* A 
quark is regarded as a point particle 
without any further structure. Until now 
there is no experimental evidence to 
indicate that the quark possesses any 
structure, i.e there is no evidence to say 
that the quark is, in turn, composed of 
some other smaller units. 

However, it is possible that the quark is 
really not the ultimate constituent of 
matter but it has its own constituents 
called 'sub-quarks*, which are, m turn, 
composed of still smaller entities, and so 
on, like the various layers of the “Cosmic 
Onion" In such a view, a quark can 
occasionally exist in a heavier state 
because of adifferent internal arrangement 
of the sub-quarks An “excited quark" 
once produced can form a new meson by 


T is well established that the risk 
posed by nuclear power reactors is 
lower than other sources of bulk 
power, and also much lower as 
compared with other sectors of industrial 
activity such as chemical industry, transpor¬ 
tation, mining, etc Nevertheless efforts 
have been continuing to improve safety 
The most logical direction for these 
efforts has been to 'add-on* the so-called 
'engineered safety features' which protect 
the reactor and also the environment By 
engineering a proper configuration of 
these highly reliable systems, it has been 
possible to achieve the high standards of 
safety with current designs of nuclear 
reactors To assure safety, a detailed 
safety analysis is performed of the reactor 
system for various postulated malfunctions, 
errors and events or failures that /:ould 
arise within or outside the reactor plant 
For each of the cases considered, 
compliance with the criteria set by the 
regulatory body has to be demonstrated 
The review of .his safety analysis is carried 
out by an independent set of experts 
Over the years, the safety characteristics 
of reactor systems and the methods of 
carrying out the safety analysis have been 
continuously improved upon And with the 
current state of knowledge, it is possible to 
even quantify the risk and demonstrate it 
to be lower than other sectors of industrial 
activity 


combining with an ordinary antiquark The 
Zeta particle may be the least massive of 
such a new type of mesons ‘ Now the 
conjecture is that the Zeta may be 
responsbile for the observations which are 
at present attributed to the weak quantum 
Z. 

In the coming months more data on the 
peculiar decays of Z are expected tat fee 
gathered by the experimenters working at 
the SPS accelerator in Switzerland It 
should then be possible to check whether 
the new forms of matter such as the 
postulated Zeta meson indeed exist in 
nature 

K.V.L. Sarnia 

Dr Sarma is with the Theoretical Physics 
Croup, tifr, Bombay 


The question of public acceptance of 
this very important power source has not, 
however, been fully resolved in the 
western world which has already seen a 
very large growth of nuclear power—a 
sizeable fraction of their power needs is 
now denved from nuclear power Although 
the possibility of a failure has been shown 
to be acceptably low, the arguments for 
safety are not yet able to convince 
sufficiently some members of common 
public 

It is in this context that the search fqr 
“inherently safe reactors" was started by* 
some groups Institute for Energy Analysis, 
under the sponsorship of the US 
Department of Energy convened a two 
day workshop in May 1980 Possibility of 
designing a practical inherently safe 
reactor was discussed by a group 
consisting of many of those responsible for 
setting nuclear energy on its present 
course The idea was to design reactors 
whose safety depends not on the interven 
tion of humans or of electro-mechanical 
devices but on immutable and well 
understood laws of physics and chemistry 

In an article (Science 224, 1398)" “In 
herently safe reactors and a second 
nuclear era” the authors Alvin M. 
Weinberg and Irving Spiewak have des- v 
cribed two such well-thought out ideas for^* 
the inherently safe reactor The first 1 ! 
concept is the ‘Process Inherent Ultimately 


Inherently safe readers 
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Safe, (PIUS) reactor being developed in 
Sweden by ASE/VATOM, and the second 
one is the modular High Temperature Gas 
(HTG) reactor being developed in the US 
and Germany 

For any reactor, safety depends on its 
ability to ensure safe shut down at any time 
and to keep the reactor core cool. 

continue to generate substantial 
heat even after termination of the nuclear 
chain reaction This heat generation 
decays gradually 

Tne PIUS reactor is essentially a 500-MWr 
PWRThe reactor pressure vessel, the 
steam generators, primary cooling system 
pumps and interconnecting piping are all 
immersed in a large pool of borated water 
This water pool is maintained at full reactor 
pressure and is interconnected with the 
primary circuit of the reactor through 
pressure balance interfaces below the core 
and at the top of the vessel Any 
abnormality in maintaining the normal flow 
of primary circuit leads to entry of borated 
*|>ater from the pool into the primary circuit 
through the process of natural convection 
This achieves both shut-down of the 
nuclear chain reaction as well as removal 
of decay heat The quantity of water in the 
pool is sufficient to ensure cooling for at 
least a week in the absence of external 
source of water The protection against 
core melt down is achieved through 
passive physical principles without the 
intervention of active systems or reactor 
operators 

Although the concept looks attractive, a 
number of technical problems must be 
^solved before adopting such a concept 
Jhe stability of interfaces separating the 
, tunary coolant from the pool water is one 
of the most important areas of development 
ot such a system 

The modular HTGR is a 100 MWe 
graphite-core, gas-cooled reactor The 
inherent safety of this type of reactor is 
ensured by reactor's negative temperature 
coefficient which would terminate the 
chain reaction after a modest rise in 
temperature The power density in such a 
system is usually kept low and the 
geometrical configuration of the reactor is 
so adjusted that the decay heat could be 
conducted and radiated to the environment 
without overheating the fuel. Even here 
inherent safety is gained without operation 
of mechanical devices or intervention of 
operators. Some of the aspects of the HTG 
^reactor have been demonstrated in the 
reactor developed in Germany.fFig 2) 

A number of smaller research reactor 
designs have, in fact, been demonstrated 


to be inherently safe These reactors have 
been used in many parts of the world for 
research purposes by universities and 
similar institutions. Some of these reactors 
can be left unattended Slow-poke type 
reactors developed m Canada are most 
noteworthy among these reactors A 

Doctoring genes of 
mice and men 

unng genetic diseases by gene 
therapy may soon turn out to 
be a reality, judging from the 
recent developments in recom 
binant DNA and genetic manipulation 
techniques These techniques will soon 
usher in a new era whereby some, if not all, 
inherited disorders will become manage 
able A beginning has been made in mice as 
reported by R E. Hamer and colleagues in 
Nature (311, 65) in a paper entitled 
‘Partial correction of murine hereditary 
growth disorder by germline incorporation 
of a new gene' 

The authors have made clever use of a 
mutant strain of mice called little (ht/ht) 
where ^he animals aie all dwarfs and the 
adults grow to cfnly one ttalf the size of the 
normal adults This strain of mice serves as 
a good model system for a human 
hereditary disorder (Type 1) which involves 
deficiency of the human growth hormone 
In this disorder, though the gene for the 
growth hormone is present, the amount of 
mRNA (the messenger RNA specifies the 
protein) produced is less This results in 
low circulating levels of this hormome, with 
a concomitant decrease in the level of 
somatomedin hormone which influences 
the size to which an animal grows The 
authors microinjected a foreign gene, the 


larger version of this reactor can be us£ti 
for district heating purpose in an un¬ 
attended manner 

Anil Kakodkar 

Dr Kakodkar is Head, Reactor Engineering 
Division, Bhabha Atomic Research Centre , 
Bombay 


rat growth hormone --metallothionein fus¬ 
ion gene into the mutant eggs (ht/ht) Of 
the forty one mice, seven ht/ht mice carried 
the foreign gene The transgenic mice as 
they are called, in fact, grew as giants upon 
maturity Not only was the deficiency 
corrected but the animals grew larger 
Breeding experiments with these trans¬ 
genic mice established that the gene was 
stably integrated into one of the chromo¬ 
somes and could also be genetically 
inherited However, the authors caution 
against overoptimism of the present 
technology to humans due to practical 
reasons Only one per cent of the injected 
eggs developed into mice that expressed 
the gene, in these type of experiments the 
integration site of the foreign DNA is 
unpredictable and many integrations may 
lead to new mutations In other words, it is 
not possible to replace mutant DNA 
sequences with normal sequemes Hence 
the mutant gene will not be eliminated from 
the gene pool and will probably segregate 
independently of the foriegn gene in the 
next generation These considerations, 
along with the fact that for most genetic 
diseases only one out of four offspring is at 
a risk, raise further doubts about applica 
tion of this technology to humans 

Vasantha Subramanian 

Dr Siibrcirpaman is a scientist at the Centre/or 
Cellular and Molecular Biology, Hyderabad 
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J | id.Mliq U j)|has 
jumped up to meet me magnet 
half the way. This unusual liquid is a 
ferromagnetic fluid or for short,' the 
ferrofluid. The ability of a ferrofluid to 
change its shape and flow in response 
to even weakmagnetic fields makes it 
most interesting. 

Normally, the mention of a magnet 
brings to our mind a solid thing in the 
shape of either a bar or a horse shoe 
which can attract tits and bits of iron. 
The bits of iron too are ferromagnetic 
but they are not permanent magnets. 
A ferromagnet consists of tiny regions, 
called domains, which consist of 
atomic magnets all aligned (the north 
poles of these point to one direction, 
with the south poles pointing in the 
opposite direction) within each 
domain. However, the different 
domains do not act coherently Each 
domain is surrounded by other 
domains which are oppositely magne¬ 
tised and the net effect is to kill its own 
as well as its neighbors’ magnetism. 
The permanent magnet, on the other 
hand, is more polished in its conduct 
Its magnetic domains reinforce each 
others’ magnetism by aligning them¬ 
selves parallel Thus it is able to attract 
other objects made of iron (Fig 1) 

Though the solid magnets have 
been known for long, it is only recently 
that the possibility of having liquid 
magnets was realised The history of 
magnetic liquids forms a classic 
example of a spin off process from the 
space science. In the early days of the 
US space programme, NASA faced a 
problem: how to feed fuel to an engine 
in zero gravity conditions —where the 
liquid doesn’t know which way is 
<( down” so that it could flow down 1 A 
scientist hit upon a novel idea, impart 
magnetic property to the fuel and 
draw it into the engine by using 
magnetic force This, however, was 
not implemented but the idea of 
magnetic fluid was planted An entirely 
new technology, based on this, was to 
take firm roots later 

How does one make a magnetic 
liquid at all? An obvious answer seems 



4 unfortunately, the^mEfnetic^ldmaiis 
We destroyed mufch wfore£|h4 s<Jid 
Aiagnet meH|—tm forces tnaffli bftd 
the atoms iw a solid are mu 
stronger than those which are res¬ 
ponsible for creating magnetic do¬ 
mains. The solution to this problem is 
to grind a ferromagnet into fine 
powder and disperse it into a liquid. 
The commercialy available ferrofluids 
consist of very fine particles of either 
ferrite or any other ferromagnetic 
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tiny pieces are uniformly dispersed by 
the constant bumping (Brownian^ 
motion) of the water or other 
molecules present in the medium 
There would be a tendency for these 
particles to coalesce into bigger 
particles when they become too heavy 
to be kept in suspension at which 
stage these heavy particles sediment 
Preventing this coalescence represents 
the main hurdle in the development of 
ferrofluids. The trick used for keeping 
these particles from coming together 
consists in coating them with suitably 
chosen long chain molecules like a 
surfactant oleic acid. The surfactant 
oleic acid used for coating, is shown P 
figures 2 and 3. When two 
coated particles approach each other, 
the surfactant molecules which were 
moving freely unitl now feel restricted 
(Fig. 4). The conformations which the 
surfactant molecule can assume tend 
to be limited, resulting in a repulsion 
Briefly, these surfactant molecules on 
the surface of the particle, act like tiny 
springs and push the other particles 
which come too close, preventing, 
coalescence. A proper choice of the 
surfactant and an evaluation of the 
stability of the suspension are the m* “ 
problems encountered in the making 
of ferrofluids. It is now possible to 
prepare dispersions which are stable 
for years without losing their proper 
ties Normally, in a ferrofluid, one has 
about 10 17 to 10 18 particles per cubic 
centimetre of the fluid 

A typical preparation of ferrofluid 
would consist in grinding ferrite 
particles, mixed with a suitable solvent 
like kerosene, along with oleic and 
The grinding would continue foi 
several hours—perhaps a week! The 
grinding is completed when the 
magnetic particles become a "part" of 
the liquid medium. This is easily teste^ 
by bringing a magnet close to tf ft 
surface of the liquid. If the liquid jumps 
up to meet the magnet then, it indeed 
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is a ferrofluid. At this stage, the 
particles which are attracted, drag the 
liquid along with them to the magnet. If 
the fluid is stable, the viscosity of this 
dispersion remains constant with 
time 

Commercial applications 
The main interest in the ferrofluids 
stems from the several attractive 
applications, some of which have 
already been marketed Most of the 
applications result from the ability of 
the ferrofluid to move to a point where 
the magnetic field is maximum and 
remain confined there One of the first 
applications to enter the market, in a 
big way, is the Ferrofluidic seal 
developed by the Ferrofluid Corpora¬ 
tion of USA. The basic idea of the seal is 
shown in figure 5. The shaft S rotates 
\Jith one end in vacuum and the other 
at the atmospheric pressure The 
pressure difference is maintained by a 
small amount of ferrofluid in the tiny 
gap between the shaft and the 
support The support is made of a 
permanent magnet which holds the 
liquid in position. This ferrofluid 
, provides a zero leak seal with no tear, 
as there is no mechanical contact 
between the magnet and the shaft 
The extent of the pressure difference 
that can be maintained depends on the 
properties such as magnetisation, 
Jfccosity and rate of evaporation 
Manufacturers claim successful opera¬ 
tion at speeds in the order of 10,000 
RPM (revolutions per minute) without a 
trace of leakage against a pressure 
difference of several atmospheres. 
Such seals are useful, for instance, in 
an x-ray tube with a rotating anode 
The anode, here, is housed in a 
vacuum and the electrons hit the 
anode with*great force to generate x* 
rays. The point where the electrons hit 
become the hot spot m the anode and 
the life of the anode is reduced In 
order to circumvent this problem the 
anode is sealed with a ferrofluid and 
^rotated from outside so that no hot 
3fc>ts develop. In general, the ferro¬ 
fluid seals are useful in vacuum 
technology. These seals are also 
emerging as exclusion devices to 


1 

exclude moisture, corrosive gases and 
other environments from sensitive 
parts of the machinery. A typical 
example being its use in magnetic 
storage disks in computers These 
disks rotate at high speeds with the 
read/write head just at one micron 
distance from the disk. Any contami¬ 
nant such as hair or dust can damage 
the disk. A ferrofluid seal makes a near 
perfect dust free environment possi¬ 
ble Often, ferrofluids can be formu¬ 
lated to withstand highly corrosive 




Fig. 4 

conditions (vapours such as HCI) • 
These are used in chemical reactors 
along with the shafts used for mixing 
the chemicals. The ferrofluids seal off 
the corrosive atmosphere, from the 
environment 

Another type of use of liquid 
magnets i*as dampers, for instance, in 
loud speakers. The principle behind 
this application is shown in figure 6. 
The conventional loud speakers con¬ 
sist of a cone with a coil attached to the 
tip of the cone This coil moves in 
between a magnetic pole piece in a 
narrow gap as shown. This cone has a 
natural frequency of its own and 
therefore responds abnormally 
strongly to any input signal of the same 
frequency. This effect mars the fidelity 
crucial in the loud speakers. A small 
amount of the right ferrofluid sitting in 
the gap between the coil and the 
magnet, as though the gap was made 
for it, damps any spurious resonances 
improving greatly the fidelity of the 
sound A big bonus arising out of this 
small change in design is the improved 
thermal contact between the coil and 
the magnet The heat generated is 
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dissipated much faster from the coil 
allowing the speaker to operate at 
much higher power levels. For a 
typical power input of only 3 watts, the 
temperature of the coil is 8°C above 
that of the magnet with the ferrofluid 
inserted, while in the absence of this 
ferrofluid the corresponding rise would 
be 50°C! Manufacturers also noticed 
that the ferrofluid provided a small 
centering force keeping the coil away 
from the solid walls of the air gap This 
force was sufficient to convert some of 
the reject speaker drivers into useful 
ones Without the ferrofluid the voice 
coil would rub which is prevented by 
the ferrofluid. The ferrofluid as a 
damper has been found useful in 
stepper motors also Here the ferro¬ 
fluid is inserted between the stator and 
the rotor This facilitates the stepwise 
rotations to follow the voltage without 
overshooting. 

Numerous other applications have 
emerged for the use of ferrofluids— 
flowmeters, viscometers, pressure 
transducers and ink-jet printing valves 
Apart from engineering applications 
the ferrofluids are also considered for 
applications in surgery The ferrofluid 
can be injected m a vein and held in a 
proper position by a magnet to 
prevent blood loss during surgery 
However, the toxic effects of these 
liquids have yet to be evaluated 

In dilute solutions the ferrofluids are 
transparent. Their optical properties, 
such as refractive index, are a strong 
function of the magnetic field This is 
expected to lead to the development 
of magneto-optic devices in future 

A new science 

The ferrofluids are to be regarded as 
a new kind of fluids whose flow 
properties are like ordinary fluids in 
the absence of a magnetic field Their 
properties can be controlled and 
altered to suit our needs by externally 
applied magnetic fields This has given 
rise to a new branch of science, the 
hydrodynamics of ferrofluids The 
varied shapes assumed by the ferro¬ 
fluid surface in the presence of 
currents and the magnetic fields are 
most interesting and throw a challenge 
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to the theoretical scientists (figs 7a 
and 7b) Figure 7a shows a wire 
standing in the middle of a bowl 
containing the ferrofluid with no 
current in the wire. Figure 7b shows 
the same thing with a current carrying 
wire One can see that the ferrofluid 


probed. The tiny magnetic particles 
join up into structures like strings and 
loops which are continuously changing 
from one to another. These structures 
change when a magnetic field is 
applied and thus give rise to structural 
chages within the fluid. The ddftwn 
dence of these structures on number, 
size, temperature, magnetic field, 
viscosity and flow rate form some of 
the challenging problems in statistical 
mechanics The existence of such 
structures is just beginning to be 



• Fig.7 


starts climbing the wire, being pulled 
by the magnetic field surrounding the 
wire The height to which it rises and 
the shape of the surface' depends on 
the nature of the ferrofluid and the 
current carried in the wire. When a 
magnet is brought close to the surface 
of a ferrofluid, the surface instabilities 
that develop are really startling. The 
regular geometric patterns that develop 
are most interesting for the theorist. 

Ferrofluids have interesting stru¬ 
ctures which are just beginning to be 


b 

probed using powerful techniques like 
neutron scattering It looks as though 
they resemble polymer solutions, 
structurally. 

To sum up, the field of ferrofluids is 
an emerging area offering a number of 
applications as well as challenges. 

Dr Manohar is attached to the Chemistry* 
Division of Bhabha Atomic Research Centre 
Bombay His mam interests are in the 
interdisciplinary areas of surfactants. liquid 
crystals , microemutsions and catalysis 
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From shaman to 
specialist 


HE renowned Italian dramatist Ugo 
Betti who was a judge by profession 
once wrote, “Everyone has, inside 
himself what shall I call it? A piece 
of good news 1 Everyone is . a very great, 
very important character ” Well said, Judge 
Betti But “important" as compared to 
And even the optimistic Mr Betti 
qtoofl agree that although each one of us 
has a unique life experience, not everyone 
of us can effectively convey that "importance 
of being someone” to our fellow beings 
There are diarists and diarists but only one 
Samuel Pepys or Virginia Woolfe Similarly 
there are essayists and essayists (re 
member the English composition class?) 
but only one E B White or Lewis 
Thomas 

To my mind the achievement of Lewis 
Thomas is the one more remarkable For, 
by profession, he is a scientist and not a 
scribe He is known for his research in 
immunology, microbiology and pathology 
*He has also been a top administrator in 
Several of the most important medical 
institutions in the United States dean of 
the School of Medicine at New York 
University and later at Yale, which he left 
in 1973 to become the president and chief 
executive officer of the Memorial Sloan 
Kettering Cancer Centre He is now also 
a professor at the State University of 
New York at Stony Brook These are 
credentials dazzling enough But they 
would still not be sufficient to earn for 
Thomas the kind of recognition and 
following he enjoys today His writings 
have brought him that 
t In the early 1970s Dr Thomas began to 
fcte essays for The New England Journal 
oj Medicine under prodding from its 
redoubtable editor, Franze Ingelberger 
(who was Thomas's Senior at the Boston 
City Hospital during internship) Says 
Thomas "I had not written anything for 
fun since medical school and a couple of 
years thereafter, except for occasional 
light verse and once in a while a serious but 
not a very clear or very good poem Good 
bad verse was what I was pretty good at 
The only other writing I'd done was 
scientific papers, around two hundred of 
them " Thomas’s essays, which were 
wntten for something over four years, 
were collected in a National Book Award 
winning The Lines of a Cell In 1979 came 
The Medusa and the Snail These were 
ijiotes (and more notes) of a biologt watcher 

* “As compared to what?” was James 
Thurber’s response to the question,” How 
is your mother in law?" 


(as the subtitles proclaimed) They were 
engaging discursions on a wide variety of 
topics warts, cloning, Montaigne and 
Medusa (the jellyfish, not the madam from 
Greek myths who could turn anyone 
seeing her face into stone 1 ) 

The book under review, 0 The Youngest 
Science, is subtitled Notes of a medicine 
watcher It tells the absoibing story of 
Lewis's professional life His father was a 
doctor, a GP who was very successful Dr 
Thomas Senior was skeptical about the 
healing abilities of the doctors of his day 
To be sure, there were enormous 
prescriptions written in Latin to “heighten 
the mystery The purpose of this kind of 
therapy was essentially reassurance A 
skilled, expenenced physician might have 
dozens of different formulations in his 
memory, ready for writing out in flawless 
detail at a moment’s notice, but all he 
could have predicted about them with any 
degree of certainty were the variations in 
the degree of bitterness of taste, the 
colour, the taste and the likely effects of 
the concentrations of alchohol used as 
solvent They were placebos, and they had 
been the principal mainstay of medicine, 
the sole technology, for so long a time- 
millennia—that they had the mcanlory 
power of religious ntual ” 

Dr Thomas Senior’s “long disenchant 
ment with medical therapy was gradually 
replaced by an interest in surgery, for 
which he found himself endowed with 
special talent Years later, after his death, 
I was told by some his younger colleagues 
that his opinion was especially valued, and 
widely sought throughout the country, 
because of his known reluctance to 
operate on a patient until he was entirely 
convinced that the operation was absolu 
tely necessary His income must have 
suffered because of this, but his reputation 
was solidly established ” 

The paragraph quoted above would 
have gladdened the heart of a critic of 
modern mediciile like IvfSin Illich (latroge 
nesib or doctor/hospital induced disease is 
one of his iconoclastic concepts) But Dr 
Thomas Jr is too pragmatic too open 
minded (and poetic, too) about his 
profession to be miffed Indeed he himself 
would be sure *o join Illich in searching for 
a remedy with which doctors might heal 
themselves 

As he chronicles his professional life 
from student to Doctor and Dean, 
Thomas tells us about the epochal 
revolution in modern medicine which he 
witnessed (and participated in) The 
revolution in drugs, in technology and in 


knowledge which has come about in but a 
few decades past This has freed medicine 
from its earlier association with shamanism 
and magic And in that sense, medicine is 
the youngest science 
The revolution goes on Somewhere 
along the way the computer, too, has 
pined man m the fight against disease But 
like the Camel who came to the Arab's 
tent, the computer is threatening to 
displace the human Long ago the healers 
and heralds of the gods themselves 
carried a white wand called Caduceus It 
had two serpents twined on it and 
represented the "opiate” power of the 
doctor That wand has been replaced by a 
stethoscope And today if you ask for 
Caduceus, you will be “accessed” to a 
computer programme by that name It 
offers the world's first diagnosis without 
doctors 1 Says Dr Thomas 
“Medicine was once the most respected 
of all the professions Today, when it 
possesses an array of technologies for 
treating (or curing) diseases which were 
simply beyond comprehension a few years 
ago, medicine is under attack for all sorts 
of reasons Doctors, critics say, are 
applied scientists, concerned only with the 
disease at hand but never with the patient 
as an individual, whole person They do 
not really listen They are unwilling or 
incapable of explaining things to sick people 
or their families They make mistakes in 
their risky technologies, hence the rapidly 
escalating cost of malpractice insurance 
They are accessible only m their offices in 
huge, alarming dimes or withm the walls of 
terrifying hospitals The word 'dehumanis 
mg' is used as an epithet for the way they 
are trained, and for the way they practice 
The old art of medicine has been lost'' 
Well, no one can accuse Lewis Thomas 
of not explaining, of not caring or being 
indifferent It is a superb book one of the 
easiest (and most enjoyable) The only 
gripe is that having known Lewis as a 
doctor, one wants to know more about the 
man Perhaps he will write another 
autobiographical This one is third from a 
series sponsored by the Alfred P Sloan 
Foundation—books by distinguished scien 
tists meant to make the process of scien 
tific discovery more understandable, more 
real and more exciting to the general 
reader The first was by the physic st 
Freeman Dyson (Disturbing the Universe) 
and the second by the Nobel Laureate 
immunologist Peter Medawar (Advice to a 
Young Scientist) 

Vithal C. Nadkarni 


THE YQUNQEST SCIENCE—NOTES OF A MEDICINE WATCHER 

um mo ms oxfoep t n so 
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The Green Invaders 


Jayant Narlikar 


T OM Rohrich glanced at the dash 
board, and did a mental calculation 
— still thirty-seven long miles to El 
Paso. It is one thing to read in a 
geography text that Texas is a vast state, it 
is another to drive across it Although in 
the past 1'om had driven thousands of 
miles, today he felt the need for a 
companion to relieve the monotony of 
dnving on a straight highway Even the 
landscape offered no variation on the 
theme of vast, open spaces with hardly any 
human habitations 

For the last hour, the fatigue had 
become unbearable He had to make it to 
El Paso before nightfall and the thought of 
food and rest must wait till then But would 
he make it at all 7 He was becoming 
increasingly doubtful of his ability to 
concentrate on driving Should he stop for 
a while and snatch a shut-eye for ten 
minutes? But what if he fell tast asleep and 


woke up too late 7 

The derision was made for him all of a 
sudden He had failed to notice a small 
bend in the straight toad and with a jerk he 
found himself on the soft shoulder of the 
highway Tom declared himself temporarily 
unfit to dnve anc^ pulled to a stop by the 
road side 

The twilight sky to the west was full of 
glorious colours Tom was reminded of the 
many “westerns” he had seen as a 
schoolbody —the heroes riding across vast 
open spaces into the sunset !t was hard to 
think that this was reality- that such 
places still existed on the Earth Harder to 
believe if you have driven only the week 
before in downtown Manhattan during 
rush hour Why not imagine that you have 
been transported to another planet? After 
all, Tom was a sci-fi fan f In that unearthly 
setting he let his imagination wander... 

Spaceships of alien design.. .weird 


extraterrestrials, .advanced supercivihza 
tions.. .do they exist in reality? Or is man 
alone in this vast Universe, as Tom was 
alone in this vast but empty setting 7 

Suddenly Tom realized that he was not 
alone On the western horizon he found a 
whitish spot Could it be Venus setting 
after the Sun?...But the spot became 
bigger and bigger To Tom's tired mind this 
seemed peculiar, until his brain rationa¬ 
lized whatever it was, was coming closer 
to him How big was the “thing" 7 

For the first time in his life Tom realized 
the difficulty of assessing the absolute size of 
an object in an empty landscape. ... 
Was it an aeroplane in trouble 
preparing to crash-land? But then the 
altitude of the "thing" did not decrease-; 
and as it came closer, it certainly did nor g 
resemble a plane 

As the thing approached Tom became 
conscious of a strange sound—pound that 
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became increasingly unbearable to his save him a kibmetre or so It was a go skywards As Shiva raised his eyes to 

ears. Tom got into the car and turned up all shortcut he had often used before see where “it" was going he saw a 

the windows The volume of the sound but only in board daylight Had he been spaceship of unusual appearance 

dropped, but as Tom realized it was not sober, he would not have used it on a Shiva was too scared to cry out ir. alarm 

the volume but the shrillness that was moonless night For, as all the village was His eais began to ache as he became 

bothering him convinced, that footpath was haunted aware of a strange sound coming from the 

His last conscious effort as he fell back in But tonight Shiva was not scared—the direction of the spaceship 

his seat was to search desperately for drinks had 'ensured* that He blundered Then he knew no more 

some paper tissues to plug hi* ears with... a,on 9 with the sole aim of getting to his 

farm as soon as possible ILI obody knew her real name* everyone 

W hen Shiva got down from the State “." Shiva cuised softly as he 1^ called her Sister Maria She was a nun 

Transport bus and made his way to blundered against something Who would in a convent in Sicily. She was known to be 

his farm he was hardly in a position to walk come abng this god-forsaken track at this deaf and dumb from the day she had been 

His day in Satara had begun well and after time of the night 7 left as an orphan at the door of the 

many months he had won unexpectedly in Shiva was not kept in the dark on that convent But she communicated with 

gambling Unfortunately he elected to count. There was a sudden flash of light others easily, with her fine handwriting and 

convert all his liquid assets into a truly and Shiva could see what or whom he had with the vivid pictures she could draw. 

^ liquid form and drink them down. bumped into What he saw instantly made It was unusual for Mana, a shy and 

Which is why when the conductor gently him sober reserved girl, to seek an audience with 

pushed him out of the bus at his village He had bumped into a man—but he was Mother Superior. Mana had been out fora, 

stop, Shiva decided to economize on all green. And as Shiva watched, the walk, as was her usual practice after the 

walking He knew a shortcut that would person became illuminated and began to evening prayers, but today she seemed 
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very excited when she came back 

“What is the matter, child?” asked 
Mother kindly She gave Maria a writing 
pad and a pencil 

Maria had a lot to tell She drew a 
number of pictures and wrote a few lines 

The Mother Superior looked at the 
Sheets with growing incredulity But Maria 
was not known to be given to fancies 
There must be some truth behind what she 
saw and reported. What did it all signify? 

The Mother clutched her cross as she 
questioned Maria further 

he party was in full swing 
Scientists from NASA’s Goddard 
Space Flight Center and from the 
University of Maryland had gathered to 
give a send off to Roger Buckland from 
Goddard, at his apartment 

Roger Buckland was regarded as an ace 
amongst the new generation of scientists 
brought up on NASA's space expbits like 

Skylabs, Spacelabs, the Shuttle_Indeed 

in a span of a decade he had achieved a 
reputation that made him the most sought- 
after scientist for any new project... And 
Roger was amongst the few who could 
j' afford to turn down an exciting project 
i because of other commitments Whenever 
he took on a new assignment, Roger would 
’ mutter* “This is my last scientific project' 

‘ After this I will have only golf and sailing” 
But his colleagues knew that this resolution 
j would last only for a weekend Come 
] Monday, and Roger would be back at his 
;desk. 

|i *‘I can make a safe bet, Roger, that this 
>1 time we will see you back at work after a 
] two month rest 1 " commented a colleague 
sipping a dry Martini He had no objections 
; to send offs provided they were acrom 
pamed by parties 

“But, John, suppose I don’t come back 
’ at all from my assignment? What happens 
to your bet?" Roger asked with a twinkle in 
‘■ his eye 

“No such luck for us' We are sure, you 
: will be back like a yo-yo . .After all, 
| space travel is perhaps the safest means of 
"transport today ” 

“Yes, isn't it strange?” agieed another 
;scientist,* space travel is safer than air 
travel which is safer than travelling in your 
< own car " 

, “And, taking the reasoning to its logical 
conclusion, the most dangerous mode of 
'•travel is on foot, crossing the street If you 
'don’t believe it, try crossing a street in 
, 'Bombay, 11 said Willy Bones who had just 
^ Jbeen back from a trip to India 
v,;| Kumar Marathe, an ex-patnot from 


Bombay felt that it was his duty to clarify 
mattersWilly, you forget one important 
thing 1 The zebra crossings in Bombay are 
for cosmetic purposes only No motorist 
will stop to give way to a pedestrian 
crossing them You illiterate westerners 
don’t know this simple fact " 

While everybody joined in the laughter. 
Bones was quick to notice that Roger was 
not his usual jolly self. Willy Bones was not 
a scientist; he was at the party because he 
happened to be staying with Roger But 
observing people was part of Willy's 
business. 

The party was over and the last guest 
departed by two a.m Roger loaded the 
dishwasher with ten soiled glasses and 
returned the bottles to the crate 
“Black or white?” Willy had not been 
idle He had prepared coffee which he 
knew would be welcome both to Roger and 
himself 

“Black Thanks.” Roger took the mug 
gratefully and reclined on the sofa 

Willy took the rocking chair Taking a 
sip of the black brew, he leaned back and 
then asked the question he had long meant 
to ask 

“Now, Roger, tell me Why does a space 
scientist need the help of an F B I agent?” 

Theie was a few moments silence as 
Roger quietly sipped his coffee. He seemed 
to be at a loss as to how to begin his 
answer Willy waited patiently At last 
“Willy, you know that today's party was 
my way of saying ’good bye* to my 
colleagues as I depart on my space 
mission ” 

“But that is nothing new 1 I could see, 
even as an outsider, that they are treating it 
as an ‘au re voir rather than as a ‘good* 
bye’ After all, it is not your first trip ” 
“True, but I am convinced that this will 
be my last trip ” Seeinq the look of polite 
incredulity on Willy's face, Roger got up, 
opened a drawer in his desk and dumped a 
pile of papers in front*of Willy* 

Willy opened the bundle and found that 
it contained newspaper cuttings ‘Flying 
saucers sighted m Texas’ ‘indian villager 
confronted by flying green men' Italian 
nun visited by angels. . .* 

“Since when did you start attaching 
credence to such nonsense?” Willy Bones 
knew that his boyhood friend had a healthy 
skepticism for flying saucers and other 
paranormal phenomena 
But Rogei was serious “Willy, I know 
that you know that I do not believe in such 
unconfirmed news reports On many 
occasions in the past I have publicly 


refuted claims made by cranks that they 
have seen or visited extraterrestrial 
creatures." 

“I know, Roger; but.” 

Roger was, however, too excited to let 
Willy continue 

“The whole flying saucer mania started 
back in 1947 when an amateur aeroplane 
pilot Kenneth Arnold claimed to have seen 
such disc shaped objects following his 

aircraft.This started the avalanche of 

claims.... * 

Willy managed to get in a sentence as 
Roger paused to sip his coffee* I know; but 
these claims were investigated and refuted 
by scientists.. 

“Exactly Project Blue Book, Project 

Sign.there are so many detailed 

investigations. And what did they reveal? 

.Nothing! Nothing, that is, to support 

the onginal claim that an 'Unidentified 
Flying Object’ (UFO) was of alien origin 
People often mistake planet Venus for a 
UFO They may even have seen man-made 
aircrafts or spacecrafts % Some are misled 
by optical illusions Some are mentally 
disturbed and unreliable witnesses.... 
And the worst of the lot are witnesses who 
fabricate the so - called evidence. 

“Yes, Roger, I have followed this 
controversy as a layman and I entirely 
agree with you Which is why I am 
surprised that you take these reports 
seriously," continued Bones, now firmly 
determined to get a word in edgeways 
“Take this Texas incident, for example 
The witness has admitted that he was very 
tired and mentally not very alert. This 
Indian villager was plainly drunk... .As 
legards Sister Maria I do not know her 
previous record of credibility.. .The same 
problems of credibility arise when you 
look at these reports from Mexico, 
Cambodia... .and Australia Obviously 
there is more to it than meets the eye, since 
you are showing me all this ” 

“Willy, you are right None of these 
reports or witnesses are convincing They 
wouldn’t stand up to a legal cross 
examination But there is more to it 

Roger went to his desk again and from a 
locked drawer took out an envelope 
marked TOP SECRET He opened it and 
brought out a photograph. 

Willy studied the photograph first with 
his naked eyes and then through a 
magnifying glass he carried in his pocket 
Roger was watching him with amusement 
mixed with expectation. 

The expected reaction came Willy 
whistled. Roger continued. “What you see 
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through your magnifying glass has been 
inspected by us with a computeraided 
thousandfold magnification But you must 
have got the gist of the picture ” 

“Where did you acquire, this picture?” 
“The picture was transmitted by my 
colleague Dick Frost who took it while on a 
"J^ace mission Probably this was the last 
act in his life, for we do not know what 
happened to him or his spacecraft.” 

“But come 1 You can’t lose a spacecraft 
with no one knowing about it I don’t recall 
reading about the incident," Willy was 
clearly surprised Roger nodded 
M I should not be telling you all this 
classified stuff 1 But that was the fourth 
spaceship we bst. The first one 
belonged to the military, the second to the 
C IA and the third contained scientific 
experiments Frost was sent to find out 
why the third one was lost He had 
instructions to transmit TV pictures of 
anything unusual he saw The photo 
transmission could be done automatic ally 
on pressing an emergency button, in case 
the observer was incapacitated.... 

“And this is what happened Frost had 
about five seconds of acting under free will 
He pressed the button while trying to 
transmit a verbal message The button 
produced nearly a hundred picture frames 
like this one ” Roger concluded 
“And the message? What did Frost 
say?” Willy asked expectantly 
“Willy, you asked me what a scientist 
wanted with an F B I investigator. Well, 
here is your answer Frost's last and only 
woids were 

'Spaceship... with green men coming 
out...but..!’ 1 

W illy lit his pipe It was an elaborate 
ritual for him which came in useful 
when he wanted time to think After he had 
completed the ritual and blown a couple of 
exploratory smoke rings in the air, he 
spoke 

“What is the reputation of this man, 
Frost? Is he given to fancies?” 

“It would be more appropriate to use the 
past tense, fpr I cannot imagine that he has 
survived this long, wherever he went. .. 
No, I cannot call him fanciful If at all, he 
was a dour, down-to-Earth type of man 
Did as he was told very efficiently But we 
never expected new ideas from him ” 
Roger explained. 

“In a free society like ours you cannot 
keep these accidents secret, much longer 
It will give ammunition to Senator 
Blackman/’ Willy spoke with a wry smile 
Senator Blackman was a great advocate 



of UFOs being examples of alien interven¬ 
tion Alien, that is, from beyond the Earth 
He always accused the scientists of 
pushing evidence under the carpet with a 
deliberate view to misleading the public 

“True! But as a last resort I am going on 
an investigative expedition to find out what 
happpned to Frost I have five assistants on 

this trip If we also don’t return_” 

“Then the whole Pandora's box will have 
to be opened, Blackman or no Blackman,” 
said Willy, “But Roger, what is your own 
interpretation of the episode?” 

“Willy, I called you for advice because I 
cannot make anything of it These green 
men appear to be all over the Earth and 
also above its atmosphere Until the Frost 
episode I dismissed it all as the usual UFO 
nonsense But you saw the photograph It 
does show, unmistakably, little green men 
around a cigar shaped spaceship This 
picture is not an artist’s impression drawn 
by a fanciful nun It is pure electronics that 
cannot be cheated Nor was Frost drunk 
or mentally fatigued His mental state as 
recorded *n our ground based monitor was 
perfectly normal. ...No, what puzzles 
me Willy is Frost’s final word 'but' 
Obviously he had some doubt about what 
he saw What was it?” 

“Well any experience I have ot down-to- 
Eirth crime is at your disposal. Roger I will 
try to figur&out something but. mind you. I 
don't hold out anv hope Still, if I do have a 
brain wave where do I contact you?" Willv 
Bones took out his diary to jot down the 
information 

“Here is a classified phone number,” 
Roger gave him the number and continued 
“Call this number and ask for Mr B He is 
my boss, though I have never met him; nor 
do I know who he is But he will take 
suitable action in case you have any 
suggestions ” 

“Roger, I have one request to make,” 
Willy glanced at the photograph Without a 
word Roger handed it to him 


W illy returned home the next day, still 
no wiser about the green men. Like 
Roger he found it hard to believe that they ‘ 
were extraterrestrials But then how to*j 
discount the independent evidence col¬ 
lected from far corners of the world? ! 
Above all, how would one “explain away” j 
Frost's photo? 

He had heard of faked photographic 
evidence on UFOs, evidence which was 
subsequently debunked But here the 
photo was taken by NASA's own scientist 
and processed in the highly qualified 
laboratories of that organization. Certainly 
there was no room for doubting the 
authenticity of the picture 
Nevertheless Willy decided to have a 
second opinion He could not seek it frgm 
his expert colleagues in the F B I, for the 
photograph was 'top secret* and he was 
not even supposed to have it So he 
decided to arrange an inspection privately 
by an expert who was a trusted friend. 

George Baldwyn was the light person 
for this task An astronomer who exten¬ 
sively used electronic devices to elicit the 
last hit of information coming through the 
telescopes, about galaxies, quasars and 
what not, George would certainly help him 
out on this one Willy put in a longdistance 
call to George's laboratory on the West 
Coast 

“George 1 Willy Bones here.. .Hi to you. 
Listen, can you inspect a photograph for 
me? Its very urgent ” 

“All your demands are urgent Well, 
today I am going observing at Palomar, for 8 
two nights Then I am off on a hiking trip to S 
Mexico ” * 

“Forget the hiking part I will see you in 
L A in two days’ time,” Willy hung up so as 
not to qive George any time to protest. 

Willy made a rapid calculation Roger's 
mission was to leave from Cape Kennedy 
in ten days Two days would already be lost 
in George’s observing programme That 
left eight days He needed one day to 
contact Mr B to inform him of his findings, y 
assuming he had anything to report So he ^ 
had barelv a week in which to get at the A 
facts | 

He met a sleepy-eyed George in his lab J 
two days later After the preliminary 
greetings and curses were over, Willy 
showed George the photo He had taken 
care to erase all the official stamps on the 
back 

“Is this some kind of a joke You could 
print this photo in a sci fi magazine/ 
George complained. 

“Well, see what you make of it! Is it 
science fiction or fact? Fake or real? A lot 
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hinges on this. George ” 

“This picture has been taken, not from 
an ordinary camera, but elect ionic ally Of 
course I don't have to tell you that! But 
there may well be more in it than meets the 
eye What exactly are you looking for 9 ” 

' George asked 

]' “Wish I knew* Obviously you will have to 
j. examine every square millimetre of this 
i picture minutely How long do you think it 
will take you?" Willy asked anxiously 

“A week 1 May be less if I don’t get my 
usual quota of sleep,” said George 

Willy smiled and produced a bottle of 
‘ tablets 

' * “These are guaranteed to reduce your 
<$irge to sleep by about fifty per cent You 
jgfcan make up for it after the job is done " 

EORGE was known to be a methodi¬ 
cal person, but Willy was observing 
him in action for the first time. And he was 
. surprised to see the high resolution that 
1 George's observing instruments achieved 
' Willy was able to make out even the 
.individual fingers of the green men in the 
< (picture 

“Are there many such instruments in the 
world 9 " Willy asked with admiration 

“I don't know of any other This one I 
[ made myself for my own use," George said 
! in his matter of fact way 
[ But with all the expertise at his 
t command, George could not stop time 
! ticking away Hours passed into days and 
1 soon Willy’s prescribed week drew to a 
'■ close But he could not get anything 
\\ tangible from the photograph, something 
that could explain Frost’s last ‘but* 

I) Certainly he had nothing to report to Mr 

: b. 

" The seventh day brought a small visitor 
to their lab He was George Junior the ten 
year-old son of George Baldywn. Junior was 
clever but highly curious He kept 
, bombarding Willy with questions that he 
1 found hard to answer While there was a 
short pause. Willy slipped in his own 
• questionj'George Junior, I have a question 
*for you Why have you come today and 
, how long are you going to be aiound 9 ’* 

1 “That makes two questions,” replied 
Junior “I liave come to help daddy and will 
' wait till he finishes this job For, then 1 am 
going to take him hiking We are already a 
1 'week behind schedule.” 

Towards the evening George finally 
finished his work He called Willy to the 
, computer terminal and explained to him 
-how to operate it “Now you can recall any 
‘ fpart of the picture of the screen and 
Enlarge it as much as the limits permit 
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Whatever information I could extract, 1 
have placed it on the tape Good luck!" 

George left to freshen himself, and Willy 
felt a stab of disappointment. He knew that 
nothing remarkable would emerge from 
his study- -wouldn't George have noticed 
it if there were something unusual 9 Still he 
began to operate the terminal, more in 
response to George Junior's queries than to 
find out anything on his own Soon Junior 
took over the terminal and began to move 
the different parts of the picture on to the 
screen with occasional remarks like 
"Wow 1 ", “Are these green men real 9 ” 
"What kind of ship is it?".and so on 

“Look that man is eating a hamburger" 
exclaimed George Junior suddenly “Wish 
I had one f ” 

“A typical American kid,”thought Willy 
who detested hamburgers and other ’junk 
food'—until he realized the implications of 
Junior’s remark 

He rushed to the terminal and almost 
pushed Junior away “Where? Where did 
you see that?" 

Junior pointed to one green man 
munching something like a sandwich He 
enlarged the particular part of the picture 
until the sandwich stood out clearly 

“You can’t fool me* I know a Big Mac 
when I see one,"said Junior complacently 

“In that case. Junior, you have solved a 
big problem of mine You deserve not one 
Big Mac but two, if you are right,"Willy, for 
the first time during the week, felt elated 

A S Willy reclined in his seat on the last 
flight from Los Angeles to 
Washington, D C , his mind ran through 

the events of the last three hours.how 

George on his return from the bathroom 
was informed of his son's discovery, how 
he caught its significance and finally 
obtained a very high resolution picture of 
the sandwich which, Junior confirmed was 
indeed a Big Mac, how he telephoned Mr B 
and how a seat on this last flight was 
arranged for him even though the fliqht 
was full.... 

So the green men were not extraterres¬ 
trials They were Americans Were they 
"space jackers"- a n~w breed of hijackers 
employing highly trained scientists and 
holding governments to ransom 9 But then 
what were they doing all over the 
woild 9 . .Perhaps Mr B could throw 
some light on this mystery 
At Dallas Airport, he was met by a young 
man with a flowery tie, exactly as Mr Bhad 
told him on the phone 
“I am Jonathan” he introduced himself. 
“I am Willy." 
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“Let us go, Mr B is waiting" Jonathan 
took charge of Willy's luggage and led him 
to a dark limousine, with a uniformed 
chauffeur. 

“A strange kind of a car!" Willy 
exclaimed as he got inside Although 
outsiders could see into the car, to him 
nothing was visible as the car sped through 
the expressway 

“Mr B is a shy man He does not want it 
known where he works" Jonathan 
explained. 

Willy knew the Washington area very 
well and tried to figure out the route When 
they joined the Beltway round the city they 
turned towards Virginia side After a few 
miles it made an exit along a small road 
which Willy could correctly guess But 
theieafter the chauffeur took so many 
turns back and forth that he finally gave up 
the car pulled up in an underground car 
park very close to the lift Jonathan 
hurriedly pulled Willy into the lift so as not 
to give him any chance to familiarise 
himself with the surroundings They came 
out on the 12th floor 

Going down the corridor, Jonathan 
knocked on an inconspicious-looking 
door which had the letter B on it 
The door opened Jonathan gently 
pushed Willy in and closed the door from 
outside Willy looked expectantly around, 
but was disappointed 
The room was empty 

T HERE was a table in the room with just 
one chair facing it Willy was won 
dering what to do next, when he heard the 
following words coming from behind the 
table 

“Willy, please take the chair." 

Probably a hidden speaker behind the 
table, so Willy figured as he sat down and 
awaited further developments 
“I apologize that my extreme shyness 
prevents me from meeting you in person 
But I can see you perfectly If you want to 
show me something, please place it on the 
table," the voice went on in even tones 
“Mr B, I want to tell you something that 
may save Roger Buckland and his team an 
unnecessary trip and probably their lives " 
Willy's voice held a note of urgency. But 
Mr B’s voice showed neither surprise nor 
eagerness* 

“Pray continue speaking; I hear you. If 
you can convince me that you have vital 
information I may , even at this late hour, 
stop the space expedition”. 

"Roger told me all about the invasion by 
green men He told me that he is leaving 
tomorrow to find out about them. Who 





they are? What distant planet they come 
from....But he asked me to try to 
investigate independently He gave me a 
photograph taken by Dick Frost ’ Willy 
continued, but was interrupted 
“A grave breach of trust Roger should 
not have disclosed classified information. 
Never mind I suppose Roger gave you my 
“telephone number too What have you 
discovered?” 

“1 have got this photograph analyzed by 
an expert And. maybe, I found something 
that your experts missed” Willy placed the 
picture on the table and narrated how the 
analysis of the picture was conducted 
Then he concluded "That one of the 
inhabitants of this mysterious spaceship 
was seen eating a typical item of American 
junk food, clearly establishes that the 
invaders are from our own planet, most 
likely from our own country They are 
probably kidnapping our scientists and 
technicians with an evidently foul motive 
So my advice is don't send another team of 
scientists tomorrow Rather you should 
send an armed contingent to overpower 
these miscreants ” 

There was a long pause as Mr B was 
digesting all this Then he responded' 
“Congratulations, Willy 1 You have 
solved a great mystery Of course I must 
stop Roger’s mission But I wish to give you 
the credit Please wait outside for a while I 
will make arrangements to send you to 
Florida You should go and explain to 
Roger all your findings ” 

For the first time he had left Roger's 
apartment, Willy breathed a sigh of relief 

M R B replaced tHe receiver of his black 
telephone. This was the phone he 
used to communicate with his assistants 
and he had just informed Jonathan what to 
do next He then lifted the green phone on 
his desk He had one more phone, red in 
colour 

“Mr A?" He asked deferentially 
"Hi, B How are things 7 Is everything 
ready 7 " 

“Yes, it was all set, but we now have a 
problem 1 I have just had a visit from Willy 
Bones, an ,F BI agent He has found out 
that the green men aie from our country " 
There was an expletive from the other 
end But A knew how to control himself He 
asked for the details of what Willy had told 
B. When he had the whole story, he 
commented* 

“That must be Mike! He is a glutton where 
junk food is concerned Last month 1 saw 
him eating hamburgers and I lost count He 
kept saying that one more would do him no 



harm... Looks like he has eaten one too 
many ” 

There was a pause Then B replied with 
regret in his voice "What should we do 
now 7 Looks like our plan for worldwide 
surveillance has come to nothing* And that 
too at a time when it was beginning to work 
as well" After the kidnapping of Roger and 
his team there would have been consider 
able scare about extraterrestrials, with 
Senator Blackman raising hell This was 
anticipated and an enquiry was already 
planned And at that enquiry eminent 
scientists would have testified that there are 
no extraterrestrials All though this controve¬ 
rsy the green men would have continued 
their spy missions unchecked It was such 
a marvellous plan...all gone because 
Mike must have his hamburger* ” 

“B, you are talking as if the plan was a 
thing of the past* No It is still very much 
on ” A replied coolly 

"How can we continue with it if Willy 
goes on talking about it 7 He is now on his 
way to Florida.” B was no longer his calm 
sMf 

"Excellent This*is what I would have 
recommended myself* We will send him 
also along with Roger to their secret 
colony Let him carry on all his investiga 
ting there " 

B saw the point Add Willy to the 
colony of kidnapped scientists and 
technicians and no one would be the 
wiser But here the occasional qualm he 
used to feel came back to bother him. He 
voiced it to A,"How proper is it for a nation 
that prides on freedom of the individual, 
human rights and so on v to kidnap its own 
citizens and isolate them 7 " 


But A had answers foi all these doubts. 
He spoke gently "A nation cannot be 
accused of kidnapping and that too its own 
citizens ‘ Besides, all the scientists ancM 
technicians we have isolated are having a| 
comfortable life and they are having job 5 
satisfaction working on problems of 
national security And, after the ten year 
period, when our project is over, they will 
be returned.” 

B felt satisfied After all this was the only) 
way to complete the project which 
involved the best brains of the country. It 
would be carried out in secrecy without 
raising suspicion outside And he knew 
that scientists "kidnapped’* to the colony \ 
were working happily after a suitable 
orientation. Even Frost had taken to his 
new work enthusiastically 
As if echoing his thoughts, A continued^ 
"Recall that at the Manhattan Project 
eminent scientists worked with dedication; 
to produce the deadliest weapon of the; 
time, because they were convinced that 
they were working f or n« 
security.. Scientists will work with dedi 
cation provided they are convinced of the] 
merits of the project We have convinci 
our scientists and technicians that in thisj 
space age, the conquest of space aroui 
the Earth is going to be more crucial thanj 
the sovereignty of land on the Earth, 
they are happily workinq on our ground: 
project ” 

“Well,” sighed B to himself. “It had to 
that way, it had to be that way ** He 
once been a scientist himself and it! 
saddened him to see scientists bein^ 
made pawns in a political game There! 
was nothing he could do to prevent it* After] 
all it had happened before 
Coming back to practical details, 
remarked >“0 K We have to sort our on^ 
formality, though!” 

"Which is that 7 ” asked A 
"Willy does not work in my organization.] 

I need authorization from the highesl 
authority to allow him to be kidnapped ” 

"I will arrange that Good bye” Af 
remarked in a matter of fact way 
As B replaced his green receiver h«S 
mentally bid goodbye to Willy almff 
Knowing As quickness of work hej- 
expected action soon He was notj| 
disappointed 

The red telephone on his desk began 
ring ! 

Prof Narhkar . who heads the Theoretical! 
Physics Group of the Tata Institute 
Fundamental Research, Bombay/, is also a 
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POPULATION BOMB 


.With its continuously growing 
[human population is the world 
! heading to a Malthusian nightmare? 
: Some experts warn that our planet 
■ has already turned into an over¬ 
crowded antheap. Others say that 
population growth, which is one of 
the factors in a complex matrix, 
cannot be studied in isolation. And 
according to some others, “people” 
; are the planet’s greatest asset. Are 
j the fears of “Eco-doomsters” ill- 
founded? Or are the cornucopians 
deluding themselves? On the 
occasion of the 150th death anniver¬ 
sary of Thomas Malthus, the re¬ 
nowned demographist and the 
original prophet of doom, we present 
’:' the controversy 
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ft j N August 1984, over 3.000 

j , delegates from 150 countries 

ij; participating in the UN sponsored 
jti International Conference On Popula- 
tions brooded over the grim prospect 
' of rising population and the attendant 
* problems in the shadow of the 
; Malthusian spectre which seems to 
’ jhaunt them even as the 20th century 
, |draws to a close Though the tone of 
fthe “Mexico Declaration", which 
' *called for effective implementation of 
ithe plan to improve the standaid of 
. Jliving and quality of life for all peoples 
• lof this planet, was rather apocalyptic, 

, it was clear that to the political and 
^practical implications of this declara 
c tion were far more? serious The 
^Declaration also called for a speedy 
implementation of the Bucharest 
: fprogrammes (from the World Popu 
u ‘elation Plan of Action after the 1974 
' ^conference) Throughout the delibe 
«... ^rations, the emphasis was on “the 
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developing countries and their 
urgency to implement population 
programmes 

The concern ovr»i the relationship 
between population and economic 
development dates bac k to a couple of 
((Mifunes to Malthus and Ricardo, 
both of whom emphasised the rela 
tionship in lei ms of the population 
pressure on finite land and food 
supplies Both the Malthusian and 
Ricardian models with then subse¬ 
quent variants attnbute a central role 
to "scarcity of resources"and the I aw 
of Decreasing Returns, ignoring the 
role of terhnolfxjical progiess Per¬ 


haps at the time when they were 
writing, England having just embarked 
on Industrial Revolution, was yet in 
the nascent stage of technology The 
rising population pressure on fixed 
land, if allowed unchecked, would 
spell the operation of positive and 
preventive checks Implicit in thisdark 
prognostication weie assumptions of 
constant re tin ns to scale, absence 
of technology and almost no recogni 
lion of the institutional factors—that 
is, changing attitudes or customs and 
then positive impac t on checking 
population John Stuart Mill systema 
tised, clarified, elaborated, and quali- 


MYTH OR REALITY? 

S. R. Kasbekar 


fied the ideas of Malthus and Ricardo. 
He extended the scope of natural 
resource scarcity and effect to living 
space and the quality of life. The brief 
historical sketch drawn here is neces¬ 
sary to understand the current 
apprehension regarding rising popula¬ 
tions and their impact on the quality of 
~-~.lt Since basics of both the problems 
are the same though their dimensions 
and degrees have changed 

High fertility and baby boom 
The Conference on Population held 
at Bucharest in 1974 had voiced a 
concern at the high fertility rates being 
the principal cause of rising popu¬ 
lation. The global population was 
projected to rise from the current 4 7 
billion to more than 6 0 billion by the 
end of this century 

Historical analysis 

i A comparative historical analysis is 

* interesting In the year 1 A D , the 
world had about 300 million people It 
took more than 1,500 years to double 
the population The period was 
marked by fluctuations in birth rates 
(fertility) and death rates (mortality) 
Between 1750 and until! well into the 
20th century, the worlds population 
grew at about 0.5 per cent a year By 
1900, it had reached the 1 7 billion 
marke; thus doubling in about 150 
years Till 1950, the world population 
grew at one per cent and thereafter at 

* about two per cent per year In just 
^over thirty years between 1950, and 

today, world population nearly doubled 
again—growing from 2 5 billion to 
almost 4 8 billion (see page 2, World 
Development Report 1984, (OUPf 

The most alarming implication emer 
ging from these figures is that a 
population growing one per cent 
annually will not even triple in a 
century, but one growing three per 
cent annually will increase 19-fold (see 
page 21 State of the World , 1984, 
Lester R Brown) 

The world demographic structure 
reveals same interesting propositions 
Roughly after World War I, mortality 
v began to decline in the developing 
' countries Population growth rates 
varied between two per cent to three 


per cent a year. Among the countries 
that have contributed to the world 
population growth are India China, 
Brazil, Bangladesh, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Soviet Union, Mexico and 
the United States 

implications 

A fast growing population by itself 
may not be a burden Whether a 
rapidly growing population is an 
obstacle in the growth path of an 
economy or an asset depends on a 
number of factors like the structure of 
population (dependency ratios), avai¬ 
lability of capital and technology, level 
of savings and investment, social 
framework, institutional and attitu 
dinal factors and the political aspects 
For instance, in the earlier stages of 
industrialisation in England in the 19th 
century a growing population provided 
an expanding market by stimulating 
demand, encouraging innovation and 
reducing investment risks like it does 
in the US. Europe and Japan today 
But, for most developing countnes 
today mainly dependent upon agricul¬ 
ture for livelihood for most of their 
population and a slow industrialising 
process, a rapidly growing population 
can mean lower standard of living for 
most through a disturbed population 
resource relationship 

Thus, the Neo-Malthusians contend 
the Malthusian relationship between 
population and land (food supplies) to 
the availability of energy and minerals 
The Club of Rome Study (1972) m the 
early seventies predicted that the pace 
of technological change would not be 
sufficient to hall the diminishing 
retgfns and that “Doomsday 1 was 
inevitable ^his vieiy is criticised more 
or less on the same basis as are Neo 
Malthusians The Club of Rome study 
does not give adequate attention to 
the role of substitutes (for instance 
aluminium replacing steel, plastics 
among intermediate raw materials, or 
substitutes in the energy sector), the 
operation of the Law of Increasing 
Returns in many fields and the strong 
faith in the human population bringing 
about adjustments in resources either 
through innovations and explorations 


or through market mechanism byway 4 
of rising prices of scarce resources. ! 
Julian Simon in his two books, The , 
Ultimate Resource and jointly with the. : 
Late Herman Kahn The Resourceful ‘ 
Earth , pins his hope on the "people, 
the ultimate resource" trying to dispel 
the fears expressed in the works of 
“eco-doomsters" such as the votaries 
of the Club of Rome study The Limits 
to Growth (1972) The Global 2000 
Report (1980) emphasise finiteness 
and exhaustion of resources and spell 
out the so-called Spaceship Earth 
Syndrome and ultimate doom. 

On the contrary, Julian Simon and 
others treat "population as ^a 
resource" For instance, Dr Naohiro 
Ogawa of the Population Research 
Institute at Nihon University, employ¬ 
ing computer models, argues that 
unless Japan increases its population 
its annual growth rate may decline to . 
one or even to zero per cent, as the 
labour participation declines over the 
years As early as 1962, Harold J. 
Barnett and Chandler Morse, argued 
in their book Scarcity and Growth 
that the Malthusian hypothesis was 
applicable only to a very few societies 
where extremely rudimentary techni¬ 
ques of production existed and social 
pt ogress was ml Thus they argued, 
the more complex the society, and the 
greater its contact with the world, the 
more impossible it is to define a 
Malthusian limit which has any opera¬ 
tional meaning oi significance for 
policy" The Malthusian scarcity hypo 
thesis, therefore, has rather specialis¬ 
ed and limited relevance, and so is not 
generally useful” (p 140) 

The World Bank study strikes a 
middle approach between the cornu- 
ropians (those who believe in the 
abundance of resources) and ecodo- 
omsters of the NeoMalthusian variety, 
rhus, recognising the severe conse¬ 
quences of a rapidly growing popula 
lion for many developing countries in 
terms of poverty, inequality, low 
savings, lack of education and 
employment opportunities (labout 
absorption), slow technological 
change and different natural resour¬ 
ces *the World Bank advocates 
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measures to limit population Especi¬ 
ally Africa and Sub-Saharan countries 
are cited as examples where poor 
agricultural productivity, lack of 
technological change and a rigid social 
structure have combined to make the 
region one of the most slow-growing in 
the world The World Bank approach 
advocates population programmes 
such as family planning on a wide 
scale 

Bharadwaj Approach 

Dr Ranganath Bharadwaj has 
evolved a new approach which 
incorporates environment as a 
dimension into the development. In 
his latest work Managing Limits to 
Growth prepared for Asian and 
Pacific Development Centre (APDC), 
Prof. Bharadwaj views man in the 
entirety of his life-span, articulates an 
alternative human resource mobiliza¬ 
tion development strategy where 
human resource development gets as 
much importance as human resour 
ces utiliin terms of social (inner limits 
such as poverty) and physical limits 
(outer limits le environment) gives 
primeval importance to human factor 
as an objective in any development 
policy The supplementary as well as 
complementary nature of the relation¬ 
ship between man, resources and its 
quality are important in human capital 
formation For a developing country 
like India this analysis has profound 
implications as population as a 
resource would depend upon the 
correct attitudes and policy mix 

India adopted a population policy as 
early as 1952 under heavy influence of 
NeoMalthusians. Since then, or even 
earlier, grinding poverty was seen as a 
consequence of rising population, and 
as such limiting population became an 
aspect of any economic strategy. Like 
in many poverty stricken developing 
countries, where most families have at 
least four children, m India, too, 
measures have concentrated on 
reducing the number of children per 
family Advances in medical and 
biological sc iences have ensured a 
higher life expectancy resulting in the 
fall of mortality rates This meafts the 


shift of policy to limit population has 
centred on attitude. And it is the force 
of attitude in many developing 
countries including India, especially in 
rural areas, which has operated as a 
check on any measures to limit 
children. Children are no bnger 
looked upon as a burden but as a 
potential source of income. 

In India, research has centred on 
family planning under heavy influence 
and aid from the West. A few gains 
registered in economic development 
are sought to be attributed to the 
success in family planning. As one 
critique of population research put it, 
formulation of policy itself has been 
subject in the absence of deep 
thinking on the role of population in 
the total development process. In fact 
interest in research in population -in 
India is a post-World War II pheno¬ 
menon. Since the 1891 census, the 
first in India, the Malthusian shadow 
has loomed large over our population 
policy The concern with high fertility 
and mortality rates was acute till the 
1931 census The General Report of 
the 1931 census felt that efforts to 
reduce infantile mortality should be 
preceded by precautions to reduce 
the birth rate 

Recurrent food shortage, however, 
was seen as a constraint on population 
growth but it had a limited role in a 
tradition-bound society where fecun¬ 
dity is regarded as a divine gift. 

The relationship between food 
supplies and population was enun¬ 
ciated in a nationalist perspective by 
such eminent economists as 
Radhakamal Mukherjee Gyanchand, 
D G Karve and Dr Ghosh, who 
dismissed the overpopulation bogey 
as divisionery tactics on the part the 
British Government to distract the 
attention of people away from political 
subjugation, ^hese economists, 
however, were aware of the gravity of 
the population problem. For instance, 
D.G Karve, after analysing the 
relationship between population and 
food in India, emphasised the need for 
widespread social and cultural reform 
and discounted the feasibility of birth 
control in the absence of such reform. 


The emphasis on institutional 
aspects (social and cultural reforms) 
did not, however, form a part of the 
population policy. Right from 1952 to 
till the day entire emphasis is on family 
planning (India has a dubious distinc¬ 
tion of being the first country in the 
world to launch an official population , 
policy directed towards the curtail!- ^ 
ment of fertility). 

The emphasis on institutional 
aspects (social and cultural reforms) 
did not, however, from a part of the 
population policy 

Two consequences follow from this 
approach: first is positive or aspiration 
induced attitudes towards family 
planning as in South East Asia is based 
on the increasingly perceived cost of . 
rearing children It has also been 
realised that the inter-generational 
flow of wealth over a lifetime is going to 
be reversed from the traditional 
children-to-parents stream to the new 
parents-to-children stream. Second is 
negative or gloom-induced family 
planning It is based on the inter - 
generational flow of wealth from 
children to parents with its attendant 
cost and hazards It is this attitude 
which regards children as assets that 
dominates most South Asian countnes 
including India. Only with improve- 1 
ments in socio-economic conditions 
like nutrition, education, employment 
etc , can some success be chalked up. 

Even as the population problem >. 
causes concern at the global level, * 
policy measures encompassing inter¬ 
national cooperation growth-oriented 
socio-economic programmes adhere¬ 
nce to rational demographic goals, 
improvement in the status of women, 
an accomadative inter-regional plan 
and a spread of knowledge leading to 
reduction in the number of human 
beings are being devised under a 
lengthening shadow of the Malthusian 
ghost. The world feels less comfortable 
in the company of cornucopians 
whom it suspects and would like to see 
the end of Malthusian ghost it 
detests. □ 

* 

Mr Kasebekar is with the Economic Times 
Research Bureau. 
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How much did you score? 

If you got more than 6 correct 
you are on the right track If you 
didn't you need to improve and 
expand your English vocabulary, 
because today English is a very 
important language A language 
of competitions, it is also the 
prime language of business, 
industry & commerce —and one 
that is likely to play a vital part in 
shaping your career 

Start right With the nght 
guide, to set you on the path to 
good English 

Read Career & Competition 
Time?, the monthly that is 
committed towards helping you 
understand^ learn ^pd use the 
English language correctly and 


effectively Through its wide 
range of developmental aids nke,- 
speed reading/writing, 
taking notes, letter writing, 
preclsxomprehenslon ana so 
much more 

Good English — Just one way in 
which CCT helps. 

Every issue of CCT carries 
practical guidelines for 
achievement and personality 
development besides major news, 
events and all possible 
information on careers & 
competitions 

• News Sections • Current Events 
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& Mental Ability •Personality 
Development ©Careers & Career 
Counselling 
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There is fun in basic sciences 


Y any standards, Amar was a 
bright young student, inquisitive 
and hard-working He had a wide 
range of interests and generally did 
** well in anything he set his mind on But by 
1 the time he finished school, his interest, 
prodded by his parents, had turned solely 
to engineering, and then on it was 
• engineering and nothing else So when, 
despite scoring 83 per cent at the 12th 
standard, no engineering college would 
take him, Amar's world collapsed around 
him 

And so it is with thousands of other 
bright students, caught in this new 
phenomenon -the craze for engineering 
Band medicine Never mind the number of 
father interesting and exciting options 
Hbpen— for instance, in biology, geology, 
physics or botany The cream is in 
engineering and medicine, the parents 
think And thousands of good students are 
annually set, like blinkered horses, on a 
mad race to lap up that cream 

It is a disturbing trend that over the last 
few years students have been favouring 
only engineering and medicine Almost 
every student among the first 50 in the 
merit list at the 12th standard, when asked, 
would say he would go to medicine or 
engineering. Electronics is the latest 
addition, and commerce the next choice 
Nothing else mattered 

As a result, the other fields are being 
neglected. Subjects like chemistry, zoology 
or botany are just faceless subjects which 
will only help fetch good marks to enter the 
medical college Students who score the 
highest marks deliberately avoid such 
subjects, prompted, of course, by their 
parents 

If all the bright students went into 
engineering and medicine, can we afford to 
ignore other areas 9 Can we neglect 
agriculture or even our rich variety of plant 
life 9 Should we neglect history or the 
languages, for that matter 9 Who will man 
the administrative service 9 Imagine what 
will happen if all these streams are handled 
only by mediocre students A society 
needs talents in all fields for a balanced all 
round growth 

A mini bio gas plant can be developed 
which will consume wastage from our 
homes But there is a dearth of microbiolo¬ 
gists to work on this project Research and 
development in our country is yet to go 
is yet to go into the problems of animal 
diseases In every field, there are challenges 
but no talent to grapple with the 
challenges 

Parents, of course, do not allow their 


wards to be exposed to these realities 
There are many fields where one can have 
much satisfaction and yet earn well A 
good mechanic may dirty his hands or an 
agriculturist may wear soiled clothes on 
the field but he may be earning as much or 
even a little more than a doctor or an 
engineer Why, you may find many doctors 
or engineers who are unhappy and who 
earn less than an accountant Parents hide 
these realities from then children and 
thrust their own aspirations and frustra¬ 
tions on them 

All these distortions in education have 
caused worries among teachers and 
public-thinkers So, to create an aware¬ 
ness among students about the necessity 
and importance of research in fundamental 
sciences, the Marathi Vidnyan Ffenshad, 
an organisation devoted to the propagation 
of science and the scientific attitude, 
organised a seminar in September to 
discuss these issues The results turned 
out to be very interesting and encouraging 

The basic theme of the seminar was 
excitement in fundamental research 
Several eminent scientists were invited to 
speak about the opportunities available in 
their fields of research to a special 
audience—students who had scored over 
90 per cent marks in the 12th standard 
examinations. A discussion was to follow 
The scientists included Dr. Raja Ramanna, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion, Prof. Jayant Narlikar, astrophysicist 


from the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research (TIFR), Prof, B.M. Udgaonkai 
from the Physics Group of the TIFR, Dr. O. 
Siddiqi, a molecular biologist (TIFR), Prof. 
B.V. Sreekantan, a physicist and Director 
of the TIFR, and Dr. S.P. Sukhatme from 
the Mechanical Engineering Department 
of the Indian Institute of Technology 

Prof. Siddiqi and Prof. Narlikar were 
more faithful to the theme. Prof. Siddiqi 
talked about research in biology. He said 
that research in this branch of science is 
not so much expensive, and there are 
facilities and adequate equipment in India 
for advanced studies in genetic engineering, 
single-cell protein production and develop¬ 
ment of new drugs to fight against diseases 
like cancer. Students in cities like Bombay 
and Bangalore are fortunate because there 
are advanced institutes there. But they are 
not known to students What is required is 
the proper dissemination of this informa¬ 
tion. Because of lack of information, it is 
possible that students do not go into such 
research More important, he stressed 
that there is job satisfaction in fundamental 
research or even in applied research You 
learn so many new things when you 
research that it entertains you as well You 
remain happy 

Prof Sreekantan said that we are today 
enjoying the fruits of the industrial 
revolution. From tooth paste to the TV, we 
use innumerable industrial products. But 
we tend to forget that it is the work of 


An advertisement , a prize-winning campaign on education , created by Shilpi for 
the Ashok Jain Awards contest for National Awareness Advertising. This 
campaign won a prize for U A renewed vision provided for an otherwise well- 
known issue." 
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The after-twelfth fever 

scientists like Newton and Edison that has 
ultimately resulted in this industrial 
prosperity. If there was no fundamental 
research in astrophysics or mathematics 
or electricity and magnetism, there would 
have been no developments in telecom¬ 
munications and space sciences that we 
see today. And now if we want to take 
advantage of the space age, we must 
concentrate on studies in fundamental 
sciences. 

Prof. Narlikar spoke about the excite¬ 
ment in research, and about new 
developments in the space sciences 
Though at the moment these develop¬ 
ments appear to be of theoretical 
importance, tomorrow they will bring 
totally new products For instance, certain 
new alloys can be produced in space; 
because of the absence of atmosphenc 
contamination, the process of amalgama¬ 
tion is easier He also said that there is a lot 
of scope for work in astronomy in India 
India has hardly 250 astronomers while in 
the USA the number of recognised 
astronomers ran into several thousands. A 
giant 220 cm telescope is ready in 
'^Kavaloor, near Bangalore A 4-metre 
super giant telescope will be ready soon in 
Uttar Pradesh And the Government 
proposes to erect an 8-metre telescope in 
the near future. Who will use them? Wp do 
not have enough astronomers We now 
know the importance of satellite com 
mumcations If we want to remain abreast 
with developments in the rest of the world 
in this field, bright students will have to go 
to astronomy 

Narlikar tells his own story He stood 
first in the SSC examination. After passing 
the intermediate examination with flying 
colours, he preferred science to engineer¬ 
ing. Some of his friends who appeared in 
the* merit list also went for fundamental 
science. Narlikar says that he and others 
.are happy. In the TIFR, he has a cosy life and 

lot of leisure, too. He devotes some of his 
time to writing science fiction. He may not 
be earning as much as a busy doctor but at 
the same time he feels that he need not run 


from one dispensary to other, dawn to 
dusk, just earning money. He has no 
tensions 

Later in Cambridge, he was excited 
about working with a renowned scientist 
hke Prof. Fred Hoyle After six months 
Prof Hoyle asked Narlikar to work with 
him on a particular project—to substanti¬ 
ate the Steady State Theory of the 
Universe propounded by Prof. Hoyle This 
theory had been challenged' by Prof 
Martin Ryle Later, on the day of 
presenting the work before scientists, 
Prof Hoyle was engaged in some other 
work and asked Narlikar to present it 
before the distinguished audience Those 
present told Narlikar that he did the job 
extremely well What an excitment it was! 
Narlikar feels that this moment had 
inspired him so much since then Three 
years later Narlikar had another opportun 
ity of reading a paper, co-authored with 
Prof. Hoyle, before the Royal Astronomi¬ 
cal Society 



All the scientists at the seminar pointed 
out that what matters in research is truth 
based on facts And a young scientist can 
question theories of elders based on his 
research. What matters is not seniority or 
status but just the strength of one's 
research and the quality of work. 

The seminar did not remain faithful to 
the basic theme, though. It turned out to 
be rather some kind of vocational 
guidance Even so, students were 
interested, and the question-and-answer ' 
session that followed evoked good 
response, going beyond the time limit for 
this session 

While some wanted to know about the ' 
possibility of research on cancer, sonra 
said they should know more about' 
research in engineering Others wanted to 
utilise their long vacations on some project 
in some laboratory but they did not know 
where or how A young student said that 
he observed the sky with his home-made 
make-shift telescope, he wanted to know 
more about astronomy. At one point 
mnumerable*hands came up showing their 
approval of participating in study circles in 
the TIFR Thus out of the free dialogue 
between the scientists and the students, a 
possibility of vacation programmes on 
specific topics emerged 

Nilu Damle 

Mr Damle is a freelance science writer and 
participated in the Matathi Vidnvan Panshad 
seminar 
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Solar stills for fresh water 


I n Narayan Sarovar in the coastal 
Kutch district in Gujarat, wells 
have saline water. How to provide 
drinking water to the village in the 
/faraway arid region? A large solar still 
.was set up recently to convert the 
..saline well water into drinking water 
. and villagers now draw salt-free water 
Irotn the still. In Bitra, in the Lakshad- 
"weep Islands, drinking water to the 
islanders comes from the sea. A 750- 
aquare-metre solar still desalinates sea 
water. 

, In regions where fresh water 
^sources are scanty, like in deserts or 
‘fnarshy lands, or where the under¬ 
ground water sources are polluted or 
saline, to purify and treat the water 
-becomes important. Though a number 
lof desalination processes are available 
to convert saline water into potable 
water, for very small requirements, 
say below 5000 litres per day, in iso¬ 
lated places solar stills are the most 
attractive method of desalination. This 
is particularly so for remote regions 
which lack good quality water and 
sources of energy and which need 
very low quantities of water, mainly for 
cooking and drinking. 

Bascially, the solar still is a form of a 
natural water cycle of evaporation and 
condensation. Saline water, in a glass 
or transparent plastic-covered enclo¬ 
sure with a black bottom (to increase 
the absorption of solar radiation), is 
heated directly by solar rays and 
evaporates. The vapour condenses on 
the underside of the glass or plastic 
cover and is collected as drinking 
water through flow channels fixed at 
the lower edges of the cover which is 
sloped to facilitate the flow. The glass 
Or plastic cover has a dual function, it 
'helps retain heat inside the still by the 
a greenhouse effect”, letting in short¬ 
wave solar radiations and reflecting 
back longwave heat radiations rera¬ 
diated from the surface of the still, and 
its underside acts as a cool surface for 
the water vapour to condense on. The 
efficiency of the still depends mainly 
On the solar radiation falling on the still 
and the solar energy absorbed by the 
Saline water. The figure here shows 
the basic design of a solar still. There 


could, of course, be many variations in 
design as well as construction. And 
work on solar stills is being done in 
several countries. 

Though solar distillation has been 
known for a long time (the earliest 
reference in literature is to the Arab 
alchemists), a large solar still was first 
built in Chile in 1874 to supply fresh 
water to a nitrate-mining community; 
this was the conventional single basin- 
type solar still. The still, about 4700 
square metres in area, yielded about 5 
kg of drinking water per square metre 
of the still surface. But work on solar 
stills picked up after the First World 
War and several types of stills were 
developed. Some also used metal- 
coated reflectors to concentrate solar 
rays while others used devices to track 
the Sun continuously in a bid to 
increase efficiency, but such systems 
had some operational problems. 
During the Second World War, an air 
inflated plastic still was devebped in 
the US for use by its Navy and the Air 
Force. A porous felt pad, saturated 
with sea water, was suspended in an 
inflated plastic bag and, on evaporation, 
the water vapour condensed on the 
underside of the bag. This was collec¬ 
ted .in bottles kept at the bottom of the 
plastic bag 


S.D. Gomkale 

In India, work on the solar still and 
its modifications has been carried out 
in many institutions. The Indian Insti¬ 
tute of Technology in Delhi has, for 
instance, devebped a double-basin 
still (see box). This has two glass 
covers, one above the other, tf k 
providing two basins for water evapo¬ 
ration and a larger capacity for the 
same land area; the output here is 
about 36 per cent higher than the 
single basin still. 

At the Central Salt and Marine 
Chemicals Research Institute (CSMCRl) 
in Bhavnagar, Gujarat, the effort 
focuses on the development of large 
capacity solar stills. The designs have 
provisions for collecting rain water 
also The CSMCRl has installed several 
such large plants at far off places like 
Narayan Sarovar (2,400 litres per day . 
capacity) in Kutch, the Bitra Island * 
(2,000 litres per day) in Lakshadweep, 
Awania village (5,000 litres per day) in 
Bhavnagar, and Bhaleri (8,000 litres 
per day) in Churu district of Rajasthan. 
Except for the Bitra plant which uses 
sea water, other stills use saline well 
water. However, cyclones and heavy 
rains have damaged some of the 
plants, which highlights the need to 
improve the quality of the stills so that 
they can withstand such havoc. And 


Fig. 1 Soiar still 


Continued on page 55 
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Ffg.i Doubt* basin still 

In the extruded (static still, a Heavy 
black wick saturated with saline water 
placed along a side of the inner surface 
of the still is heated by solar radiation 
(fig. 5 h The water gets evaporated and 
qpndenses on the other side of the 
enclosure. The water is collected at the 
bottom. 

The double basin solar still makes 


Continued from page 52 
though experience shows that the 
plants can be operated and maintained 
in villages without much problem, 
much depends on the co-operation of 
the villagers and the person looking 
after the plant. 

The most important factor against 
^ the solar still, however, is its high cost. 
1 The investment for the CSMCRI design 
ranges between Rs. 250 and Rs. 300 
per square metre of the still surface, 
and larger stills with capacities about, 
say 2,500 litres per day, have surface 
areas over 1000 square metres. The 
fresh water output being totally 


Fig. 7 The trill on 
use of the latent heat of condensation 
on the underside of the glass cover in a 
still by placing another glass cover 
above it to form two basins and, in 
effect, two stills, placed one above the 
other (Fig. 6) 

Besides obtaining distilled water, 
solar stills can also be used to control 
heat in a building by placing a still on the 


roof system 

roof. Studies conducted in Delhi 
showed that on a typical hot day, the 
heat flux inside the house was reduced 
by 40 per cent and in a cold day it was 
nearly doubled. 

(From Reviews of Renewable Energy 
Sources (Vol 1) ed by M.S. Sodha, S& 
Mathur, and M.A.S. Mahk) 



dependent on the solar energy input, 
productivity ranges from two to three 
litres per day per square metre. Lower 
output and higher investments per 
unit area thus raises the total cost, and 
makes the still uneconomic compared 
with other alternatives, except, of 
course, for low water demands in 
remote and isolated areas as mention¬ 
ed earlier. 

Obviously, it is necessary to find 
ways to increase output with only a 
very small increase in investment. 
There is also a need to develop 
modular designs, with the modules 


Fig. 2 Solar stills at Narayan Sarovar in Kutch district, Gujarat 



just assembled at the r #ite where the | 
plant is to be installed. And areas ! 
where water scarcity is only occa- * j 
sional and also where the scarcity is j 
linked solely with the monsoon can be 
served by mobile solar stills—ready to 
assemble units stored at a central 
location and installed and operated , 
only during the scarcity period. 
Develqpment work needs to be 
pursued along these lines too. 

Dr Gomkale is with the Central Salt and " 
Marine Chemicals Research Institute „ Bhau- 
nagar i 
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Resources for tomorrow 


A ROUND 1850, hundreds of 
cities and towns around the 
world started using gas for 
street and home lighting This 
' revolution in lighting was made 
possible by Carl Auer, of Austria who 
patented a chemically treated gas- 
mantle m 1885 When the gas was 
ignited, heat from the flame made the 
* mantle incandescent causing it to glow 
brilliantly with greenish blue light The 
invention earned Auer the title of 
Baron Von Weblash and the gas- 
mantle became known as Weblash 
mantle or more commonly incande¬ 
scent gas-mantle The great era of gas 
lighting was short-lived in western 
world and began to dim when Thomas 
Edison invented electrical bulb How¬ 
ever the incandescent gas lights 
. remained in use in many parts of Asia 
and India till a few decades ago Even 
today portable kerosene - filled gas 
*, lights using Weblash mantles brighten 
.homes in our villages remote from 
power lines, and marriage functions, 
shops and fruits stalls in most of our 
cities. 

But now another type of revolution 
in the field of energy production is in 

Thorium » a breeder metoi 


the making. It is expected that by the 
turn of the century fast breeder 
nuclear power reactors will be opera¬ 
tional providing heat and light to far 
away villages in India 

Contrasting though these two revo¬ 
lutions appear, there is a common 
thread The element responsible for 
these two events, separated by over a 
hundred years is thorium. The incan¬ 
descent gas-mantle is made up of 
thorium oxide while the fuel to be used 
in breeder power reactors will come 
from metallic thorium. Thorium is thus 
the energy metal of tomorrow 

History and occurrence 

The discovery of thorium is attri¬ 
buted to Berzelius who in 1828 
reported the separation of new earth 
from a mineral, now called thorite, 
found in Norway. The name thorium 
was derived from Thor, Scandinavian 
god of war 

Thorium is not a very rare element, 
it comprises 0 001-0.002 per cent of 
the earth crust and is distributed 
widely. It is as plentiful as lead and 
molybdenum and thrice as abundant 
as uranium. Among the thorium 


bearing minerals, about 55 have been % 
reported to contain over 1 per cent 
thorjum. The most important source, 
however, is monazite, a phosphate of 
rare earths and thorium. Thoriamite, a 
mixed thorium-uranium oxide, (Th, 
U)0 2 and thorite, the silicate of 
thorium, ThSiO^ are two ofljfer L. 
minerals tich in thorium content. Blit * 
they do not constitute significant 
industrial sources. 

The major commercial source of 
oxide and metal is monazite, which is 
essentially a phosphate of thorium and 
yti rium earths, (Ce, La, Y, Th) P0 4 . 

In addition it has small amounts of Fe, 

Al, Ca, Mg, Ti, Zr. Uranium in trace 
quantities is also present. Monazite 
deposits are found in India, Brazil, - 
United States, Australia, Sri Lanka, 
Africa and Canada. The Indian 
monazite contains the highest amount 
of ThO z up to 9 9 per cent It is found 1* 
m plenty on the beach sands along 
with other important minerals such as 
ilmemte, zircon, rutile, garnet, silli- 
manite etc Indian deposits on the 
beach sands of Kerala, Tamilnadu, 
Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and inland 
deposits of West Bengal and Bihar are 
presently the world’s largest Typical 
analysis of the Indian monazite in 
comparison with that of Brazil and US 
is shown in the Table 

Recovery from monazite 
Monazite sand is the only ore from ^ 
which thorium is being extracted „ 
commercially The major impurities 
are titanium, iron, silica and phos¬ 
phate. The first step in thorium 
extraction is to break down monazite 
and separate thorium, uranium and 
rare-earths from the gangue material 
This is done by chemically opening the 
ore and fractionally precipitating either 
the valuable elements or gangue The 
thorium is then separated from 
uranium and rare-earths. The thorium 
concentrates thus obtained are then 
purified before being reduced to 
metal. There are, in general, two 
chemical processes commonly used 
for opening thorium ores. - 

The acid process: In most commer-^ 
cial processes in the United States, the 
ground monazite is treated with hot 
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sulphuric acid which dissolves the 
thorium, uranium and rare earths 
The residue consists of undigested 
monazite, silica, zircon and other 
gangue material The sulphate solution 
carries along with the valuable 
'■i’lements the phosphate ion The clear 
acid solution is carefully neutralised 
with alkali to precipitate selectively all 
of thorium while uranium, rare-earths 
and phospate ion remain in solution 
The separation method is mainly 
based on exploiting the difference in 
the uranium complexes at various 
acidities As mentioned above, 98 99 
per cent of thorium in the acid solution 
is recovered by diluting it with 6-7 
parts of water and neutralising the 
resultant solution with ammonium 
hydroxide to pH 1 05 The filtiate from 
above is further neutralised to pH 
v:3 to recover rare-earths and some 
uranium. Uranium is finally precipi¬ 
tated at pH 6 0 Further purification of 
thorium is done either by solvent 
extraction or selective precipitation 

Caustic extraction process 
The alkali process, investigated and 
developed in France, USA and Russia 
has been adopted in India and Brazil 
In this method the finely ground 
monazite is treated with hot concen¬ 
trated caustic soda solution, when 
gangue goes into solution leaving 
behind the valuable elements which 
are recovered as hydrous oxides. The 
removal of phosphate from the other 
b "toetals not only facilitates the subse¬ 
quent purification but also gives a 
valuable by-product, sodium phos¬ 


phate Another advantage of this 
process is that the recovery of 
uranium is higher compared to that 
from the acid process 
The slurry is obtained after the alkali 
digestion is filtered at about 100°C and 
washed until virtually all soluble 
elements are removed The cake 
containing hydrous oxides of Th, and 
rare-earths is dissolved in acid and 
when separated by selective precipita¬ 
tion Thorium is further purified by 
solvent extraction 

Purification of concentrates 
For applications in nuclear reactor 
technology thorium must be freed 
from elements which have a high 

Fast Breeder Test Reactor, Kalpakkam 


tendency of absorbing thermal 
neutron It has been calculated that as 
small an amount as 1 ppm of 
gadolinium in thorium causes a loss of 
0 8 per cent in production of U L ' J3 
Uranium, which is invariably asso¬ 
ciated with thorium in small amounts 
has to be removed since its presence 
would cause*dilution of fissile U :> * 3 

Three major methods of purifying 
thorium c oncentrates are possible, 
solvent extraction, frai tional crystalli 
zation and selective precipitation 
Among these, for large-scale pro 
duction of high purity thorium metal, 
the solvent extraction process is more 
desirable This was quickly achieved 


* 

* 

* 

\ 

if 
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since a similar method for processing 
uranium had already been developed. 
Considerable similarity in certain 
chemical properties between thorium 
and uranium als6 helped The com¬ 
mercial grade (mantle grade) thorium 
nitrate forms the feed stock for this 
process. A large number of solvents 
have been tried but the one most 
widely used is tributyl phosphate 
. diluted with kerosene 
’■ For purifying the crude thorium 
r cake obtained from Indian monazite, a ■ 
modified process of precipitating the 
thorium as oxalate, converting it to 
l nitrate and subsequently extracting it 
' with tributyl phosphate is followed 

Metal production 

Throrium has a high melting point 
(1690 tlO^) and is very reactive 
especially at elevated temperatures. It 
gets contaminated by contact with air 
and by reaction with most container 
_ materials. Processes for thorium 
pi oductiort, however,have been deve 
loped which circumvent problems 
poised by these peculiar characten 
sties 

Commertcal method yielding rela 
tively high purity-metal include 
reduction of the oxide with calcium, 
reduction of ThF 4 with calcium and a 
trace of zinc chloride or fused salt 
electrolysis of halides The product 
obtained by oxide reduction and 
electrolysis is in powder form which is 
then converted to solid massive metal 
by powder metallurgy techniques 
Great care has to be exercised in 
handling powdered thonum since it 


can be pyrophoric. 

In the oxide reduction method the 
charge consisting of thorium oxide, 
calcium metal and calcium chloride is 
heated under an inert atmosphere of 
argon gas to about 1200°C. The final 
mass is crushed and treated with 
water m tumbling barrel, care being 
taken to maintain the temperature 
below 40°C in order to guard against 
the oxidation of the metal powder 
The powder is next treated with 15 per 
cent nitric acid to remove any residual 
calcium, and its salts and any oxide 
film that may have formed. It is finally 
washed with water and vacuum dried 
This method yields about 99 6 per cent 
pure metal 

The commerical-scale production 
of thonum metal sponge is done by the 
reduction of thorium tetrafluoride 
(ThF 4 ) with calcium and zinc chloride 

The charge is placed in a sealed 
bomb lined with fused dolomite The 
reactor is placed in furnace at 700°C 
•Enough heat is produced to yield a 
molten thorium-zinc alloy and a fluid 
slag which on cooling separates 
cleanly from the metal ingot Zinc is 
distilled off the alloy by heating it at 
1000°C under vacuum Thorium 
obtained in the form of sponge is 
melted and cast into solid metallic 
billet 

The fused salt electrolysis of the 
double fluoride of thorium and pota 
ssium (KThF^) in a melt containing 
potassium and sodium chloride is 
carried out at an optimum tempera¬ 
ture of 800°C The graphite container 
serves as the anode while molybdenum 


is used as cathode. The cathode * 
deposits are leached free of the 
adhering salts, vacuum dried and the 
powder obtained is consolidated by 
powder metallurgy methods into 
ductile thorium. The electrolysis re¬ 
covery of thorium is independent ol 
the supply of calcium. This counted ^" 
with the fact that electrolytical process • 
is amenable to continuous or semi- 
continous operation, make this route 
especially attractive. 

To make small amounts of ultrapure 
thorium metal, the Van Arkel-de Boer 
process has been used. Lower purity 
thorium metal and a small amount of 
iodine are placed in a moderately 
heated evacuated vessel The thonum 
iodide vapours formed in the vessel ■ 
pass to a very hot surface (tungsten 
filament) where they decompose and 
deposit the thorium metal. The iodine 
vapours re cycle to the lower purity 
thorium and react forming fresh metal 
iodide and the cycle continues. 

Properties and compounds 

Massive thorium is silver-white 
when fresh, but turns dark grey when 
exposed to air. It is stable at room 
temperature, and is not effected by 
water even at 100°C, however, finely 
divided thorium is pyrophoric. It 
dissolves rapidly in aqua regia and in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. It is 
unaffected by aqueous solution ol 
alkalies ^ 

Thonum metal is characterised by a'- ‘ 
relatively high melting point, low 
hardness and high ductility at room 
temperature It can be cold or hot 
fonned in many operations. However, 
the cold workability of thonum is 
greatly reduced by impurities. In hot 
working operations, sue h as extrusior 
and forging, thonum may be heated 
without special protection up to about 
S00°C 

In its chemical behaviour thorium is 
a reactive metal with electropositive 
character similar to that of magnesium. 

It forms only one series of salts 
namely, those of tetravalent thonum 
ion. It has the least tendency .K 
hvdrolyse of all the known positive 
ions. Thorium ion has a strong 






tendency to form negative complexes 
with excess of such ions as COj - 2 , 
C 2 O 1 - 2 , SO 4 - 2 , and PQj-' in acid or 
neutral solutions Its ion forms double 
salts such as K ThF b> 4H?0, NaThj 
(PQi)i, MnTh (S0 4 )j, 7H>0 etc etc 

The massive metal or sponge reacts 
with hydrogen at 300 400°C to form 
i thorium hydride The direct reaction 
of hydride with halogens eg v Cl* or Br 1 
at 250 350°C give corresponding 
halides The hydride also reacts with 
hydrogen compounds such as steam, 
hydrogen halides, hydrogen sulphide, 
amonia, phosphine to give binary 
thorium compounds Methane or 
carbon dioxide do not react with the 
hydride 

Applications 

The major impetus to the renewed 
and enhanced interest in thorium is 
due to its potential uses in the atomic 
'f power programme Nonetheless, its 
use in mantle for portable gas lights 
still represents a sizable fraction of the 
total consumption 

The mantle grade thorium nitrate 
contains about 05 10 per cent added 
sulphate to improve the mechanical 
property of the refractory oxide 
Addition of about one per cent cerium 
also improves the spectral emmissivity 
The gas mantles are made by impreg 
nating cotton or synthetic fibres with 
25 50 per cent solution of the nitrate 
containing 12 per cent cenum nitrate 
The mantles are then demtrated by 
converting the thorium nitrate to 
thorium hydroxide by washing with 
dilute ammonium hydroxide When 
initially burnt, a skeleton of ThO? 
remains which gives off brilliant bluish 


white light when heated with gas 
Low tensile strength elastic modulus 
and poor resistance to corrosion 
remove this metal from the list of 
structural engineering materials How 
ever, recent applications of its alloys 
show good promise Magnesium 
thorium alloys which contain about 3 
per cent thorium and 01 to 1 0 per 
cent zirconium have very high mecha 
meal strength at elevated tempera 
tures, thus finding applications in 
aviation and rocketry where mecha 
meal strength combined with low 
weight is important Another appli 
cation of thorium for imparting supe 
nor mechanical strength and corrosion 
resistance to a metal is so called TDNi 
which has nickel containing about 2 
per cent dispersed thorium oxide It 
has excellent corrosion resistance at 
elevated temperatures 
The uses of thorium oxide are 
basically dependent on the high 
melting point and stability coupled 
with a low dissociation pressure It is 
responsible for controlling the gram 
size of tungsten filaments used as a 
sojfrce of radiant enerqy Such 
thoriated tungsten filaments have hot 
vibrationaPstrengtTi probably due to 
increased strength at the grain 
boundaries They are also used m 
electronic tubes for thermionic 
emissions 

The Indian scene 

The thorium fuel cycle is of great 
significance to India which has the 
largest and richest known reserve of 
this matenal occurring in the beach 
sands of Kerala, Tamilnadu, Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa It is well known 


that thorium, though not fissionable, is 
converted into a fissionable isotope of 
uranium, U 2 **, by neutron irradiation 
The fissiles U 21 \ on account of its 
chemical dissimilarity with thorium, 
can subsequently be separated from 
the irradiated thorium by chemical 
processing 

The nuclear power generating pro* 
gramme in India, as formulated by the 
late Dr Homi Bhabha, envisages a 
three stage development In the first 
stage, the present generation of 
nuclear reactors based on natural 
uranium will provide power and 
' us plutonium as a by product 
on The second stage reactors will use 
of plutonium thorium as fuel, thus pro- 

m ducing power and yielding fissionable 

>y*» u 23J as a by product These reactors 

m are termed as “converters” In the 

t 3 third stage, U 23J - thorium fueled 

j* er reactors will provide power and 

" a produce or 'breed* more U 21 ’ than 

ra they will Consume Hence the name 

in breeder reactors 
a Since the early days the beach 
sands from the west coast of India 
p 1 have been processed to extract 

pe ilmemte and monazite As the demand 

!?!? for rare earths and thorium grew the 

1 extraction of these components 

. became economically attractive 

However, a planned effort started 

* when in 1952 Indian Rare Earths Ltd , 
a Government of India Undertaking, 

lr j~ set up a plant with the help of Societe 

! q , des Produit Chimiques des Terres 

e Rares of France at Alwayejn Kerala to 

IS treat about 4 5 thousands tons of 

f ,n monazite annually The products of 

5 ! this plant are rare earths chloride and 

^ thorium concentrate Tri sodium 

phosphate is obtained as a useful by 
0 product 

The production of thonum metal 
from nuclear qrade thorium oxide by 
calcium reduction has been carried 
out at Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre 

'eat Dr Ahma joined Bhabha Atomic Research 
the Centre after completing hi* doctorate at the 

* of University of Rondo and post doctor al work at 
_ . the Uniuersite de Montreal His research 
ac mfere&rs include development of high punrv 

materials for use in electronic industry orgqrm 
>wn and organa metallic compounds 
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WHY 


POLYMERS 


any of us may not know that 
polymers make or mar our day 
I g-), The tooth brush or the news 

! paper we start the day with, the 

[bread and butter we breakfast on, the plas 
{* tic bucket and mug we use for bathing, the 
j.COtton, silk or synthetic garments we 
1 Clothe ourselves in and lastly the bed, u 
•foam or cotton, we retire into are all 
‘nothing but polymers in various forms 
'What is more, many fluids and all proteins 
found in our body too belong to the large 
jbmily of polymers 

’ Polymers derive their name from the 
fireek words pn/us (many) and meros 
‘{parts or segments) As the name implies, 
•they are made of long chain-like molecules 
consisting of a great many small parts 
[These small parts may be of one kind or 
different, repeated *i a regular fashion A 
Simple polymer, polyethylene, is a linear 
! chain, built from the same chemica 1 unit— 
CH ? — repeated as many as a million times 
Myoglobin, a protein molecule, is, how- 
, ever, much more complex; its long chain is 
folded into a compact form (Fig 1) 

Many fascinating properties of polymers 
can be explained (only qualitatively >n 
many cases) in terms of the structure and 
mutual interactions of their long and 





Fig. 2c Disc rotating in a normal liquid 



Fig. 2a A rotating rod in a normal liquid 


treatment in the form of pounding and 
kneading ‘ In the process, the molecular 
chains break loose and get dispersed 
evenly in the water medium As the chains 
uncoil and stretch out, water gets into the 
pores making the dough swell 
This dough, though supple, is not 
viscous enough to flow A synthetic 
polymer made of silicone oil too has the 



Ffg. 2d Disc rotating in h polymer 
solution. 



Fig. 2b The rod in a solution containing 
long polymer chains 


present in these materials These entan 
gled chains may be compared to a heap of 
snakes or earthworms, creeping, wiggling 
and sliding over one another. When slowly 
deformed the chains can slide through bui 
they have difficulty in adapting to sudden 
changes, hence they recoil 
Elastic recoil could be seen in many* 
polymer solutions I could observe it in a 



Fig. I Myoglobin molecule 


flexible chain molecules To start with, let 
us look closely at the polymer which makes 
pooran puh possible The fine outer jacket 
in which this delicacy sits is made of stari h. 
a naturally occtimng polymer Each 
granule of starch is a bundle u! numerous 
starch molecules, which do not dissolve in 
1 water The mixture of starch and water, 
used as a dough. has to be soft and pliable, 
;• for rolling into^Ain layers That is the 
reason the receives a Harsh 


same consistency but behaves very differ¬ 
ently Roll out an ego of this material and 
leave it to rest, it slowly flattens itself out, 
flowing like a liquid. Throw the egg on the 
floor, it bounces back as if it were made of 
rubber There are many such materials, 
which, when forced to respond quickly, 
recoil as if they are elastic Given more 
time they flow like a viscous liquid This 
viscoelastic property comes from the 
knotting of the numerous polymer chains 
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viscous paste of starch (maida in water) 
meant for starching garments When this 
fluid is stirred gently with a spoon, after 
removing the spoon, the fluid moves first in 
one direction and then, slightly, in the 
opposite direction The elasticity of the 
fluid is due to the coiled chains which 
behave as springs Another curious 
property of the same fluid can also be 
verified easily The viscosity (resistance to 
flow) of the fluid changes markedly when it 
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BEHAVE STRANGELY 


is vigorously stirred. Stirring, pouring and 
spreading are different ways of shearing a 
liquid and this fluid is shear-thickening If 
you whisk it bnskly with a rod, it thickens, 
and sticks to the rod The fluid column 
looks like stretched chewing gum Lift the 
rod gently, the fluid runs down easily With 
^3thicker paste, the rod cannot even enter 
me fluid readily if it is pushed in suddenly 
whereas if slowly inserted there is not 
much resistance at all The ink used for 
ball-pens has exactly the opposite tendency 
—it thins under pressure flowing more 
easily 

Some polymer solutions are found to 
behave very differently from normal liquids 
such as water, under certain conditions of 
flow A look at the pictures alongside will 
make this clear(Figs 2) Near the rotating 
rod of disc, the water surface goes down but 
the polymer solution is doing the exact 
opposite, it is climbing the rod 1 Why is it 
being forced towards the centre 9 This 

Fig. 2e A normal liquid thins out 


s' 
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Fig . 2g Syphoning with a normal liquid 


Fig, 2h Self-syphoning of a polymer 
solution 
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Fig. 2§ A polymer solution swells up 
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radial force results from the movement of 
the liquid in concentric rings Since 
different rings move with different velocities 
they rub against each other produc ing a 
shearing ftitrce, dift? to the complex 
structure of the polymer chains, in the 
ladial direction, which tends to pile up the 
liquid at the centre The swelling of the 
solution when it is forced through the tube 
is, probably, due to the recoil effect The 
increase in si?e could be as many as five 
times, .which is a nuisance in the 
manufacture of synthetic fibres (polymer 
solution drawn into fine threads) The self 
syphoning effect is, perhaps, the most 
fascinating of all Even with a gap of several 
centimetres above the liquid surface, the 
polymer solution can be syphoned out 1 A 
single strand sticking out of the tube is 


it of probably pulling anothei one and so on 
met until the container i^,fully emptied -the 
ities tangled tale of polymer chains 9 
"ig «* Polymers present in minute amounts 
plex are found to change the behaviour of a 

the normal liquid markedly It is found that 

i the small amounts of (01 per cent) poly 
the ethylene oxide can slahilise the watci let 
tube used in fire-fighting by preventing the jet 
The from breaking down Some aquatic 
five animals like dolphins are known to exude 
the polymeric solutions to reduce the hydro- 
mer dynamo drag These and many othei 
self bizarre properties of polymeric solutions 
nost are yet to be understood, as it is relatively a 

/eral new field 

the # Indira Murthy 

it 1 A Dr Mwthv is on the editorial staff of 

yc is Science Tixlav 
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TATA INSTlTUTt dr FUftbaMENTAL 

VISITING STUDENT RESEARCH PROGRAMME, IMS 
leading to ’ 

SELECTION OF Ph.D. RESEARCH SCHOLARS, 1986 


TATA INSTITUTE OF FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH, BOMBAY 
VISITING STUDENT RESEARCH PROGRAMME, 1985 
leading to 

SELECTION OF Ph D. RESEARCH SCHOLARS, 1986 



Applications arc invited from outstanding research-motivated students who are in the first year of Master's 
degree course, for the Visiting Student Research Programme of the School of Physics of the Institute. 

The objectives of this programme are twofold: ^ - 

1) to provide young scholars an opportunity to interact actively with research programmes at TIFR and thus 
strengthen their motivation for a research career 

and 

2) to preselect research scholars for the Ph.D. programme at TIFR, commencing in the summer of 1986. 

Students chosen under this scheme will have the opportunity to spend about six weeks sometime during May 
to July 1985 working with a research-group in TIFR. Their programme will include guided advanced studies, 
specific assignments/projects as well as lectures and seminars. This programme is open only to the first year 
M.Sc. students of Physics. Chemistry or Applied Mathematics, and M. F./M. Tech, students specializing in 
Computer Science who will have completed only the first year of their Master's degree course by summer of 
1985 It is also open to students entering their final year B. Tech, in Computer Science. Participants will be 
interviewed at the end of the programme and those selected in the interview will be made an advance offer of a 
position as research scholar at TIFR for the Ph D. programme starting in August 1986. subject to their satis¬ 
factory performance in their final M Sc/M.E./M Tech./B.Tech. examination. The monthly honorarium for 
research scholars at 1IFR is Rs 1000/- in the beginning which is normally raised to Rs. 1250/- per month once 
the initial training period is ovei. Moreover, those with outstanding performance arc absorbed into regular 
academic positions at TIFR alter their Ph. D. or earlier 


Research activities m the School of Physics at TIFR include. 


EXPERIMENTAL NUCLEAR SCIENCE 

EXPERIMENTAL SPACE SCIENCES 

EXPERIMENTAL ATOMIC AND 
SOLID STATE PHYSICS 
THEORETICAL STUDIES 

CHEMICAL PHYSICS 
COMPUTER SCIENCES 


- Nuclear interactions; high energy particle physics: heavy 
ions, nuclear reactions and spectroscopic studies, etc. 

Cosmic rays; gravitation; radio. X-ray, optical, infrared 
and gamma ray astronomy 

- Magnetism; superconductivity; semiconductors; device 
physics, atomic and ionic collisions, etc. 

Elementary particles and fields, nuclear theory; solid-state 
theory and statistical mechanics; astrophysics; cosmology, 
etc 

- Bio-morgamc chemistry; energy-transfer; fast reactions; 
molecular bio-physics, laser spectroscopy etc 

- Speech and digital systems; theory of programming: 
distributed programming; experimental programming etc. 


The Institute has modern and well-equipped laboKttones«pcrtaming to the above areas. Major facilities 
include (I) the deepest undciground laboratory in the world at Kolar Gold Fields for cosmic ray and neutrino 
expenmentsand the study of proton decay. (2) a radio telescope at Ootacamund. (5) a nuclea r accelerator (14UD 
pellctron) which is expected to become opciational by the end of 1985, (4) Nd YAG/dye lasers and FT-NMR 
spectrometer loi solid-suite and chemical physics experiments, (5) balloon facilities at Hyderabad for cosmic 
rays and space sciences. (6) possibilities of rockct-and satellite-borne expenmentsand (7)CYBER 730and VAX 
11 7Nf) computers 


I o apply foi paiticipation in this programme, send request for application form to the Administrative Officer 
(Establishment), l ata Institute ot Fundamental Research, Homi Rhabha Road, Bombay-400005, along with a 
self-addressed, stamped (90 p ) 9" x 4" size envelope not later than January 15.1985. The last date for receiving the 
filled application forms is January 31. 1985. 

Those students, who arc thosen lor participation in this visiting programme, will be paid return second-class 
train-fare from then home towns us well as a stipend of Rs. 500/-per month. Arrangements will be made for 
hostel accommodation during the programme. ^ ; 



It is a tremendous achievement for India to be 
the first among the developing countries to 
have set up a permanent station in Antarctica 


continued from page 20 
* points of the building. All waste water 
and fluids are discharged at a suitable 
depth through drains. The drains 
trace is heated electrically and insu¬ 
lated to avoid freezing. Solid waste is 
converted to fluid through disposo- 
_tn^ic machines. Fresh air from 
Me the building is sucked in 
through a duct and let out at 
appropriate places only. The living 
accommodation is quite comfortable. 
The kitchen is equipped with modern 
gadgets. There are a video cassette 
recorder and player, music system. 


in Antarctica 

fable tennis equipment, a small library, 
indoor games etc for entertainment. 
This station, having modern facilities 
for scientific observation* and rese¬ 
arch, now functions as an excellent 
laboratory and a cosy home for the 
‘winter party’ 

Scientific work 

During Ihe first two expeditions 
studies in the fields of meteorology, 
oceanography, geology, geophysics 
and other branches of science were 
initiated. In addition to setting up of 
the permanent station, the thud 
Expedition pursued these studies. 
These are given in a nutshell here 
The scientific work was carried out 
on the voyage to and from Antarctica, 
) 


at the sites of mooring the ship, at the 
base station and at the Schirmacher 
Hill region. Meteorological parameters 
were monitored throughout. The 
permanent station has a well equipped 
meteorological laboratory. 

The entire 35 sq km area of the 
Schirmacher Hill region, where rocks 
are exposed, was mapped on a 1: 
25,000 scale Geological work indi¬ 
cates possible mineralization. The 
total intensity magnetic surveys con¬ 
ducted in the zones of mineralization 
corroborates well with the geological 


evidences. 

Studies have been carried out for 
pH, dissolved oxygen, alkalinity, sah 
mty and chemical constituents on 
water ^ samples collected from the 
Antarctic Seas from depths of upto 
2000 metres^ Chemical analysis is 
being earned out on soil and snow ice 
samples as well. 

The Antarctic Seas are rich in 
zooplanktons, particularly krill. 
Systematic sampling has been carried 
out to estimate krill biomass values 
Productive lake sites and soil samples 
analysed for microbial flora indicated 
the presence of rich microbial popula¬ 
tions. A well equipped biological 
laboratory has been set up at the base 
station for further work. 

An amateur radio was successfully 


operated throughout the expedition 
and some 1,400 contacts were made 
all over the world. The satellite 
communication through the Inmarsat 
System makes our permanent station 
well connected on a global basis. A 
study of the ionospheric layer is 
extremely important for radio com¬ 
munication and has been continued 
from the first expedition. This time, a 
nometer tuned to 20 MHz was used. 
Additionally, a microbarograph was 
used to measure surface wind fluctua¬ 
tions These experiments are being 
continued during the winter at the 
base station. 

The scientific work conducted 
during the third expedition has opened 
up bright possibilities for further 
exploration of this fascinating conti¬ 
nent, mysteries of which are being 
gradually unravelled 

Back home 

Leaving the 'winter party’ behind, 
the third expedition left Antarctica on 
1 March, 1984 and reached Goa on 29 
March By now the ‘winter party’ had 
already completed a full Antarctic 
winter stay. The permanent station 
has functioned well and efficiently and 
has withstood the onslaught of severe 
blizzards and extremely low tempera¬ 
tures. The team continues the scien¬ 
tific work braving against sweeping 
blizzards and permfrost Antarctic 
climate. 

It is a tremendous achievement for 
India to be the first among the 
developing countnes to iiave set up a 
permanent station in Antarctica It Is 
all the more commendable that this 
major task was achieved during one 
Antarctic summer, incurring mini¬ 
mum expenditure, compared to any 
other countnes involved in Antarctic 
exploration Having set up a perma¬ 
nent station at Antarctica, India is now 
on a par with developed countries in 
creating research facilities on this 
most fascinating frozen continent. □ 

/)i Gupta, Due* On r vnnv fir Lnn 1 1 Su» ri« t 
Studies, Tnitindtutv was the letu/ei til the fhnd 
/nrJiun m lennftc e\in»dihnn fi> Anton fit ct IU' is 
a rmpient of the Bhatnaqar Award 
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War is no longer a matter of physical 
strength—the battle ifi in the laboratori¬ 
es where sophisticated weapons and 
defence systems are created. And at 


the British Army Equipment Exhibit¬ 
ion, 1984, in Aldershot, Hampshire 


i wraps were taken off the latest 
feigns 


The “chameleon” battle suit, which 
will become the new uniform for 
infantrymen, changes colour to blend 
with the background-—the perfect 
camouflage. And the reinforced hel¬ 
met, which looks like a prop from a 
fantasy film, is one of the most 
researched and advanced pieces of 
uniform. Apart from its extra protect¬ 
ion it has maps and target instruction 
displayed on the visor. And that 
lightweight, double-barrelled gun is 
rf aimed with the help of a sophisticated 
" laser. 

The introduction of the new hand¬ 
held thermal imagers, TI, has almost 
robbed the retreating soldier of the 
protection of a smoke-screen The 
device has a heat sensitive telescope 
which detects objects through heat 
and smoke-screens It will almost 
certainly be used by armies around the 
world But other services—police, 
coastguards and firemen—could well 
find it invaluable in searching for lost 
victims in bad weather conditions or 
*Jsmoke-filled rooms Even so, the 
Soldier could still escape unnoticed 
according to the Chemical Defence 
Establtshment at Porton, Wiltshire 
For a new smoke-screen has been 
developed to counter the progress in 
thermal imagers.The system, called 
VIRSS, visual and infra-red screening 
smoke, is an entirely new idea 
Another ingredient has been added to 
the current smoke-screen to prevent 
most thermal imagers “seeing” through 
It creates infra-red energy in bursts of 
air, forcing a dense smoke-screen to 
appear in just two seconds. This is 
backed by a regenerating smoke- 
barrier 60-metres thick and seven 
[^metres high. So the soldier and his 
tanks would have a better chance of 
escaping his enemy without being 
spotted. 



Even the tanks, which were first the battlefield to another. The latest 

introduced in 1916, have a new look improvement allows it to fire eight . 

They are more comfortable and fitted rounds of missiles simultaneously 

with the latest safety gadgets And within seconds of being triggered. It 

they are designed to conquer varied also has an armoured and air- 

weather conditions and land challenges conditioned cab for a three-man crew. 1 
The Saxon combat vehicle, is not And in the heat of the moment there 
simply designed to attack It has a steel are charcoal masks to protect the 

armoured hull which will withstand fighter's face They give temporary 

very heavy fire. And the underside of protection from surprise attacks of 

the vehicle is “V M -shaped. This gives a chemical vapours and nerve gas 

greater protection against unexpected But should he not escape the 

land-mines, petrol and nail bombs battlefield without injury, help is 

While the soldier in the MVC-80, an closed at hand for the soldier, 

armed personnel carrier, could cer- Emergency transportable buildings 

tainly destroy another vehicle as far are being introduced Designed by a 

away as the horizon Made of re- Southampton firm, operating theatres 

inforced alummuim, rather than steel, can now be moved very close to the 

it carries a powerful gun, a 30mm scene of the fray Traditional battlefield 

Rarden canon, m a two-man turret units are usually not strong enough 
But the manufacturers have come for use as operating theatres But with 

up with a device that could counter these units, fully-equipped hospital 

even this-the deadly anti-tank theatres can be quickly transported to 

weapon, the Lawmine Unmanned, the disaster area by land, sea or air and 

and set up alone in a firing range it will be operation.il within minutes of 

automatically engage a target at any arrival 

distance between 10 metres to more A devious bomb disposal vehicle 
than 100 metres As soon as a vehicle could also help make the war zone 

cros*tes its path it is sensed, and a safer The RoA/eh is a remote- 

round fired to hit the target at its most controlled unit, which can be easily 

sensitive point The weapon is the earned in the back ol a car It is fitted 

result of many years of research in a with two detectors that differentiate 

joint project between British Aerospace between explosives and false alarms 

and Hunting Engineenng Ltd But for the solcliei who has 

At the same time, the soldier lying everything there is the 22 carat gold- 

deep in his trench can protect himself plated Sterling sub machine gun At a ,« 

from aircraft attack using the Rapier cost of £3,000 it is twelve times more 

system. This air defence system fires expensive than the normal army 

missiles at high speed against low-flying issue But it fires just as accurately 

attacking aircraft But until recently Worth its weight in gold, it is the ; 

they have not been very manoeuvrable ultimate in gilt-edged investments 
Now, with the new Tracked Rapier, it • 1 

can be easily moved from one part of (Asia Features) 

f, 
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In India we have several 
plant species which 
produce oilseeds 


GETABLE BUTTER 


■ £' ooking oil adulterated” 

#'* : —screamed a newspaper 

, ti headline, followed soon 

by several more in the 
same vein Consumers throughout the 
• country were enraged when they read 
about the adulteration of vegetable fats with 
animal tallow And this adulteration was 
true for nearly all bi finds of hydrogenated 
vegetable fats Many recapitulated the 
horrendous days of 1657 when under the 
British rule, cartridges were greased with 
animal fat 

The above issue, sure enough, soon died 
down but many consumers were left 
absolutely baffled about what to use as an 
alternative considering then religious 
sentiments Little did they realise that 
chemically there is not murh difference 
between the fats obtained from animal and 
plant sources Several plants yield valuable 
fats/oil which is nutntionally and taste 
wise superior to oils obtained from animal 
sources This oil from plants closely 


resembles hydrogenated fats, desi ghee or 
butter 

Chemically, fats are glyceride esters of 
fatty acids which are monocarboxylic 
acids containing a carboxylic (acid) group 
(COOH) The unsaturated acids have atoms 
linked by double or multiple bonds These 
fatty acids when solid are known as fats 
and when liquid, they are called oils 

Hydrogenation of fats is a complex 
process which consists of converting 
unsaturated fatty acids into saturated 
ones The oil in liquid phase is simply 
converted into a solid fat by the action of 
gaseous hydroqen in the presence of a 
solid catalyst like nickel Even copper can 
be used as a catalyst for this reaction The* 
double bonds in the unsaturated fatty and 
structure is of the tis form which after 
hydrogenation achieves a trans form This 
process hi ings about a dramatic change in 
the melting point of the original oil 
Margarine is also a similar product used as 
a substituent for butter 


Among the oilseed-bearing plants there 
are several growing in different parts of the 
world apart from those indigenous to our 
country, whose seeds furnish butter or 
ghee-like fat resembling hydrogenated 
vegetable oil The fat assumes the texture *« 
of butter or ghee when it contains 60 per 
cent or more of the saturated fatty acids 
For quick absorption of the fat in the 
human body the melting point of such fats 
should range between 31 and 7°C 

Let us now unearth the hidden treasures 
of nature which are full of plant seeds 
yielding useful oil In India we have several 
plant species which produce oilseeds to 
form different types of fats (butters) 

Edible butters 

Many trees yield fats which are used in 
cooking, confectionary, chocolates, etc 
Cocoa butter is obtained from i ocoa tree V 
Theobroma cocao These trees are lf - 
cultivated in tropical places and a normal 
tree* bears at least 70 to 80 pods in a year 


Madhuca latifolia (left) and Madhuca butyracea (right) 


Cocoa beans 
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The cocoa beans give cocoa butter which 
has a pleasant aroma, taste and is long 
lasting Coatings of chocoliites, candies 
and bonbons are made out of this butter 
Another type is the kokum but let (Goa 
butter) obtained from the seed*- of 
Garcmta tnchca which grows in the tropical 
rain forests of the Western Ghats The 
trees are also grown over a large area in 
Goa There are other species of the same 
genus which also produce similar fats 
which are used in cooking and confec 
tionary Mango butter from the seed 
kernel of mango, Manqifeia int/ic a, is used 
widely in chocolate manufactuic The* 
whole of coastal region in India is full of 
coconut trees The fresh kernel is 
t consumed ai! over India and it s fat forms an 
^Ingredient of many Indiah tood prepara 
/ions 

The others which have similar edible 
uses are Indian kapok oil from small browh 


seed of silk cotton tree, Chinese tallow 
from Sapnim sebi/erum, introduced at 
various altitudes in Northern India, and 
Java almond fat obtained from trees 
cultivated in Kerala 

Tlie butter obtained from Chura tree 
known as Phulwara butter is a white fat 
with pleasant flavour having a texture like 
“Dalda " It is locally called as chura ghee 
and is a popular cookinq medium 

Industrial and medicinal butters 

A well accepted industrial commodity is 
the Mowrah butter obtained fium Mahua 
trees found m central and east India 
The fat from the seeds of several species of 
Cinnumnmum vield Kusu fat These 
seeds contain a high amount ot lauric acid, 
a tatty acid which is a good raw material for 
the manufac ture of synthetic deteigents 
Although, Pisa and l.itsea fat also have 
been found to be good sources of lauric 


acid, they have not attained practical 
importance Nutmeg tree cultivated in 
Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Assam yield 
nutmeg butter Commercial nutmeg 
butter, an ^romalic fat. is obtained from 
undersized, damaged or worm eaten 
kernels which arc unfit for sale as spice 
The fat is used as a mild external stimulant 
in ointments The fats from other species 
are used as an embrocation (lotion) in 
rheumatism, sores and pains 
The fatty acid composition of all fats 
vary(Table) For proper assimilation we 
require fats melting below 37°C In several 
instances the melting point ranges from 
33" to 54°C By blending solid and liquid 
fats, ghee, butter or tallow, the desired 
quality of fat can be produced 

There is an ample oppurtunity and big 
scope in the country to exploit such 
oilseeds at the time when there is a big 
demand foi fat. for edible and industrial 
purpose* The trees which yield butter or 
ghee products c an be planted on a massive 
scale and exploited jiidic loudy This will 
certainly help reduce the gap between 
supply and demand of fat and reduc e our 
oil import India has the Irenefit of a varied 
climate, from the Alpine type in Tamil 
Nadu, Kerala and the arid type in 
Rajasthan to the highly humid type in 
Assam and West Bengal This gives rise to 
a rich and varied flora, often quite 
distinctive 


R. Banerji Gopal Misra 

A. R. Chowdhury S. K. Nigam 

The authors are from the National Botanical 
Research Institute, Lucknow 


Some fats from different plant sfjecies grown in India 

Common name 

Plant source 

Fat yield 

of tats 

• 

(per cent) 

Cocoa butter 

Theobtoma cacao 

50-55 

. Kokum butter 

Garama mdtca 

48 

Mango butter 

Mangifera indica 

6 1? 

Indian kapok oil 

Bombax maJalmru um 

18 26 

Chinese tallow 

Saptum sebiferum 

55 78 

Java almond fat 

Cananum commune 

68 

Phulwara butter 

Madhuca butvracea 

60 65 

Mowrah butter 

Madhuca latifolia 

50 60 

Kusu fat 

Cmnamomum camphorc 

42 

Pisa fat 

Actinodaphne kookerit 

48 

Litsea fat 

Litsea glutinosa 

35 

Nutmeg butter 

Myristica fragrans 

38 43 


! 
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PURE DISTILLED WATER 

as per IS/IP spec, without electricity 


STANDARD DEMINERAUSER 

■ • Thousands of units in operation 
oil over India. 

• Capacity- 40 litres per hour 
and above 

•Low running cost and capital cost 
• Long life with rigid FVC 
construction. 

• Package unit - Complete with 
filtration, two bed and mixed bed 
demineralisation forensunng 
guaranteed purity. Occupies 
small space. 

Manufactured by 


PfSmM 196. L B Shasfri Marg, Bhondup. Bombay 400 078 
RsWiiBnTS Tel 5616191 • Telex 011-71947 
INDIA LIMITED Also at : Ahmednagar • Bombay • Baroda 

• Bangalore • Calcutta • Delhi • Ernakulam • Hyderabad • Indore 

• Kanpur • Madras • Moduroi • Romper • Vksakhapatnom 


DOtarem-iAEC 510E/84 


MOW! STUDY FREE M 

USA/CANADA 

The first two publications tell how you can 
get scholarship for higher studies. 

AUTHOR.VINOO K GAMBHIR.C EngtUK).MBA(USA). Managing Diracfav. 
ex IRSME (Class I). Scholarship holder throughout, in India ft abroad 

• HIGHER STUDIES ABROAD 

Pub: 1984 Price- Rs 26/- 

Givbs procedure lor getting admission & financial aid lor higher studies 
m USA, Canada & other countries Also eligibility, educational system, 
tests to be taken, campus Me, orientation, passport, baggage rules, 
visa, travel tips and advice tor students. 

• SCHOLARSHIPS HANDBOOK 

3rd edition Price: Rs.36/- 

Gives details ol financial aid given by trusts, banks, companies, govt 
for higher studies in India or abroad 58 scholarship/loan schemes in¬ 
cluding Tata. Rotary, Mahindra. Phillips, Rhodes, Inlaks and USEFI 
Also eligibility, selection cntena and application procedure 

• List of addresses of US ft Canadian universities offering Masters/ 
Doctorate degree - Rs 10/- for EACH subject Specify subject(s) 

• Preliminary Application Forms for admission in American ft 
Canadian Universities • Rs 12/- lor a set of 20 forms 

Mailing Charges for one or more ( 0 ) = Rs 4/- only 

fo b WOT Miss THEGOLOEN OPPORTUNITY, j 
Send MO/BD TODAY For VPP send RsIOZ- as advance to 
fcjyvrrt Dynamic Business Management Centra Pvt. Ltd. 
lil'BIlli Janakdeep (SE), 8 Community Centre, 
mmuits East of Kailash . New Delhi-110065 Tel 6418691 

Foreign degree holders get fabulous jobs. 
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Jetkbvg 

Do-it-yourself kits 


Jetking kits are designed to let your child pick up the basics of 


engrossing protects And ot Rs 125/- it's the 
best way to introduce him to the electronics 
age 


JeHiing: 350, lommgton Rood. Bombay 400007 
Phone 357101 Jetking Electronics Pvt. Ltd. 3630 
Palaudt House, Daryagani, New Delhi 110003 Phone 
360458 Jetage Electronics: Lamtnglon Road, Bombay- 
400007 Phone 350041 India's Hobby Centre: Opp 
Plaza Cinema, Connoughf Place. New Delhi 110001 Phone 353111 



QUARTZ 


STOP-CLOCKS 


The solid-state 
ELECTRONIC 
alternative to 
failure-prone 
mechanical units 



Range: 999.9 seconds 
Works on: 220 VAC ± 20% 

Max Error: ± 0 01% of reading 


Plug-in remote control available 
Needs absolutely no service/repairs. 

(Keeps the main unit safe from handling) 


Useful for 

• Laboratories : Educational ft Research 

• Industries: Paints/Vamlshes 

• Photography: Dark-room work 

• Productivity: Time-Motion studies 


APPROVED IN ELECTRONIC CLASSES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


ION Electricals 

307 Owner s Industrial Premises 
505Gabnal Road Mahtm 
Bombay 400016 (India) 
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Continued from page 24 

ctic mountains running between them 
and forming the third tectonic province. 
East Antarctica, facing the Atlantic 
and Indian Ocean, forms a Precam- 
bnan shield—a large segment of the 
continent that lost its internal mobility 
and was stabilised long ago. In the 
,, RPfeeozoic era it suffered minor 
~ vJfcical movements, causing certain 
parts—the stable platforms—to be 
submerged by the sea. The flat 
Palaeozoic sedimentary beds now 
occur over an old basement of 
metamorphic and igneous rocks 
West Antarctica is the smaller part 
of the polar continent and lies off 
the Pacific side of the south sea. It is 
believed that if the present ice sheet 
were to disappear, the area would 
probably become an archipelago of 
severa 1 islands West Antarctica is 
composed of younger rocks of 
^ Mesozoic and Tertiary age This area 
1 has suffered widespread tectonic and 
volcanic activity and is strut tui ally 
and morphologically related to the 
South American Andes through the 
Scotia arc 

The Transantarctic mountains he 
between the Precambrian shield of 
East Antarctica and the younger 
folded belt of West Antarctica. This 
mountain chain nearly coincides with 
an ancient geosynclina! belt m which 
several sequences of sedimentary 
rocks were deformed during different 
episodes of mountain building since 
'early Palaeozoic times. These strongly 
deformed rocks are overlain by the flat- 
lying Beacon group of rocks consisting 
of tillites, coal beds and rocks 
containing fossils of the Clossoptens 
flora—a group of ancient plants typical 
of the southern supercontinent 
Gondwanaland. These rocks are very 
similar to those found in the Gond- 
wana sequence of India, Australia, 
Africa and South America 
Our present area of investigation is 
located in the Queen Maud Land of 
East Antarctica. The basement com¬ 
plex of East Antarctica consists mainly 
of unfossiliferous high grade gneisses 
v.and crystalline schists of Precambrian 
age with granitic intrusion of different 
episodes. These rocks are mainly 



Floating mountains of ice, with sea ice in the foreground 


exposed along a broad mountain 
range with a general elevation of more 
than 1000 metres and running parallel 
to the present coast line at a distance 
of 200 km from the ice shelf The 
Schirmacher range, our area of study, 
is a 20 km long and approximately two 
km wide isolated ndge that lies 
midway between the mam mountain 
range and the ice shelf 
The average elevation of the .range 
is 100 metres from the ice shelf with a 
number of peaks higher than 200 
metres There are twelve glacial lakes, 
the largest having an area of one sq. 
km. South of the range lies a sheet 
glacier with a prominent tongue 
protruding through the hill range 
The entire range shows prominent 
glacial erosion and weathering with U 
shaped valleys and extensive occur 
rence of moraines at considerable 
elevations and with a glacial polish on 
the rock exposures. Wind erosion is 
doij^ant at higher altitudes where 
the rocks have a pitted surface and ai e 
honeycombed and friable 
The rock types found are high qrade 
gneisses of different varieties with 
intercalated metabasites The lithology 
includes augen gneiss, garnet biotite 
gneiss, banded gneiss, migmatitcs, 
mylonites and amphibolites The intru- 
sives include lamprophyres and .dole- 
rites. Disseminated occurrences of 
sulphides of base metals and graphite 
were also found in this range The 
rocks of this area suffered multiphase 


deformations so typical of the Pre¬ 
cambrian gneisses in other parts of the < 
world ' 

The whole range of 35 Sq km area ; 
was mapped geologically and structu¬ 
rally and samples were collected for ! 
detailed analyses of petrological, ! 
mineralogical and geochronological I 
studies. Such studies will bring out < 
much more interesting information ! 
and will enable us to compare similar j 
rock types in India j 

i 

The last days j 

As time passed the Antarctic 
summer became austral autumn The . 
Sun started to set below the . 
honzon, and the mercury in the j 
thermometer was gradually moving ; 
downwards. blizzards were more i 
frequent and sunny days more rare At i 
last, the time to leave the icy continent i 
arrived--the time to leave behind a , 
part of our team to man the newly built ‘ 
permanent research station Dakshin \ 
Gangotn They will be there to witness 
the long polar night and bring back a 
bagful of information and many new 
experiences While we bade them 
farewell so many of us silently bade 
Antarctica au re voir. □ 


Dr Sonqupta is a geologist at the Dvixirtment 
u/ Geological Sciences. Jadaupur University 
Calcutta She u/as a member at the third Indian 
expedition to An tan ticn 
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The Answers 

(Continued from page 33) 


X • Adiabatic:-B In thermodynamics, an adiabatic process is a change 
occurring within a system without transfer of heat energy to or from the 
system. A rapid periodic expansion and contraction of a gas is very nearly 
adiabatic Any process that occurs within a container that is a good insulator 
is also adiabatic Adiabatic processes are characterised by an increase in 
entropy or degree of disorder, if they are irreversible and by no change in 
entropy if they are reversible Adiabatic processes cannot decrease entropy 


PhotosynthetioB Photosynthesis in green plants is the 
conversion, in the presence of light, of water, carbon dioxide and minerals 
into oxygen and various organic compounds 
Literally, photosynthesis means “putting together with light energy ” 
Without photosynthesis, the Earths atmusphe. e would be devoid of oxygen. 
If plant photosynthesis were to stop, most living things would disappear from 
the Earth in a few yeais 



3 • Synaptic:-A: Pertaining to the synapse or neuronal junction, it is the 
functional connection between two nerve cells (neurons). It allows nerve 
impulses to be transmitted from one cell to the next. The synapse with its 
chemical transmitter substance, acts as a physiological valve, directing the 
conduction of nerve impulses in regular circuits, preventing random or 
chaotic stimulation of nerves and wasting of energy. 



Magmatic:-C. Magma, the 
word from which ‘magmatic’ is 
derived, denotes molten or melted 
rock It contains gases that are 
mixed or dissolved in it Lava is 
magma that has reached the 
surface of the Earth but has lost 
most of its dissolved gases Magma 
contains crystals of minerals m 
some form Magma is thought to 
originate from the think, normally 
solid layer between the crust and 
the central core It comes up from 
deep cracks in the earth, between 
areas of rock that have shifted It 
accumulates just below the suitacc 
and feeds the vents of volcanoes 

There are differci it types of volcanic 
eruptions so the manner in which 
magma is extruded from the earth’s 
crust varies The figures alongside 
show the mechanism by whu h 
magma feeds the vents of an active 
volcano 



5« Chemotactici-A: Chemo- 
taxis represents the movement of 
an organism in response to a 
chemical concentration gradient 
and an orientation response of an 
organism to a chemical stimulus 
An example of a chemotactic 
response includes the migration of 
white blood cells to the site of injury 
or mflamnrplion when there is a 
wound or infection in the body The 
exact mechanism by which this 
occurs is the subject of much 
controversy 


The winners! 


T HIS month we announce the 
winners of both the July and 
August competitions They are 
M.C Anbudorai of Pondicherry 
and Jyoti M. Parekh of Baroda 
respectively. 
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6 . PneumatioA: The adje¬ 
ctive 'pneumatic' pertains to systems 
operated by air or any other gas. 
Pneumatic devices generate and 
use compressed air in a wide 
variety of applications. These inclu¬ 
de automobile tyres, pneumatic 
construction tools like rock drills, 
pavement breakers and rivettes, 
machine tools for metal processing 
such as forging presses and grind¬ 
ers, air cushions to absorb shocks, 
paint sprayers, blast cleaners, 
atomizers and conveyers 
Compressed air power is flexible, 
economic and safe An air-device 
creates no spark hazard in an 
explosive atmosphere and can be 
used under wet conditions without 
any electric shock hazard For 
these reasons, compressed-air 
power is the only type of power 
used in mining and construction 
operations 


7 • Aliphatic:-C: Aliphatic 

compounds have been described in 
two ways. The first definition 
describes aliphatic compounds as 
"those organic compounds of 
hydrogen and carbon, characteri¬ 
sed by a straight chain of carbon 
atoms” The second description 
classes "any chemical compound 
belonging to the organic class in 
which the atoms are not linked 
together to form a ring” as an 
aliphatic compound. One of the 
major structural groups of organic 
molecules, the aliphatic compounds 
include the alkanes, alkenes and 
alkynes and substituents derived 
from them. 


8* HolistioB* Derived from 
the word "holism”, holistic, refers 
to a biological concept that views 
the whole of a complex system 
such as a cell or organism, as 
functionally greater than the sum of 
its parts Holism is also known as 
orgamcism. 



9* Astigmatici-C Astigmatism is a common eye-defect People with 
astigmatism cannot focus horizontal and vertical lines to the same point. This 
makes reading difficult Astigmatism occurs clue to lack of symmetry in the 
curvature of the cornea or much less commonly of the crystalline lens (the 
cornea is the transparent wall of the eye, in front of the pupil and iris.) The 
result is blurring of part of the image on the retina (the light-sensitive tissue 
lining the back and sides of the eyeball) Astigmatism can also be produced by 
misalignment of the lens It is measured by an astigmatometer. Correction of 
vision is achieved with cylindrical lenses - lenses with one side flat and the 
other concave or convex in the shape of the cylinder wall 


10 . Ballistic:-A: Refers to a branch of applied mechanics, dealing with 
the motion and behaviour characteristics of missiles, that is, projectiles, 
bombs, rockets, guided missiles and so forth Ballistics is an important aspect 
of defense studies 


- Win a Prize 

• • 

O UR list of ‘tic’klish teasers are meiely mean'to en'tire you tojom our 
December quiz competition We want you to send in a list of a* many 
words mundane and exo'tic’ as you can think off They must all end in‘tic’ 
The list should contain only scientific terms and should be sent to our 
Bombay office' 

SCIENCE TODAY, Times of India Building, D N Road, Bombay 400 001 
The winner gels a full years free suhsc option to SCIENCE* TODAY The last 
date for sending in your entries is 5, February. 1985 
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Testing with 
impulse generator 



The impulse generator—the world's 
largest—is required for testing high- 
voltage circuit-breakers 


T he world’s largest impulse generator, 
which delivers a short-circuit power of 
almost 6000 MVA, is at present being 
assembled in the high-power testing 
laboratory of the Berlin Schaltwerk in the 
Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) 
From about the middle of 1965 onwards, 
when thib work will have been completed, 
the Schaltwerk will have the world’s largest 
high-power testing laboratory for high- 
voltage circuit-breakers and switchgear 
High-voltage circuit-breakers with breaking 
Capacities of up to 120,000 MVA can thus 
be tested This corresponds to the total 
installed capacity of all power stations in 
the FRG 

Such enormous capacities are essential 
for the testing and further development of 
modern high-voltage circuit-breakers and 
switchgear m order to meet future 
demands for high-capacity supply systems 
Manufactured in about 100,000 man 
hours, the machine weighs 725 tonnes 
The capital cost of the complete extension 
of the high-power testing laboratory will 
amount to nearly Rs 275 crores 



The 40 - tonne supramagnet is a part of an international 
project for fusion research 

Largest supraconductive magnet 


T he largest supraconductive magnet 
ever designed and built in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, left for the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory in Tennessee, 
USA recently This 40-tonne supramagnet 
is part of an international project for fusion 
research known as the “Large Coil Task” 
(LCT) The magnet will be assembled with 
five others—three from the USA and one 
each from Japan and Switzerland respec¬ 
tively—to form a ring coil arrangement 
The object of the LCT project is to 
demonstrate the industrial feasibility and 
operational safety of different designs of 
huge supraconductive toroidal field 
magnets with their typical huge D-shaped 
contour 

Before shipping to the USA the first 


function tests of the coil will be carried out 
in a 9 m high cryostat with a diameter of 5 
m at the Institute for Technical Physics of 
the Karlrushe Nuclear Research Centre 
The magnet will then be cooled down to 
the operating temperature of 4°K and 
energized with currents up to 10,000 
amperes The cryostat is installed in a pit 
12 m deep and 10 m in diameter to reduce 
the intensity of the stray field 
The ultimate object of these efforts is 
directed to practical nuclear fusion, that 
natural process on our Sun by which the 
nuclei of hydrogen atoms are fused to form 
helium, thus releasing tremendous quanti 
ties of energy It is hoped that this will 
prove to be the solution to almost all our 
future energy problems 


Savoury soyabean 

then mixed with dessicated coconut 


S oyabean is continuing to prove its 
versatility (see SCIENCE TODAY. 
September 1984). Recently, it has made 
inroads into the realip of coconut. The 
Soyabeans Food Research Centre of 
Sri Lanka has developed a soyabean 
substitute for coconut milk to counter 
the ever-escalating prices of coconut. 

Soya flour, the Centre reports, 
muted with 15 per cent daesicatvd. 
coconut, effectively substitutes coconut 
fflflk in various dishes. Soya flour is 
made by extrucBng the beans arid this is 


and ground to a fine powder. 

The new product imparts the same 
flavour to dishes as that of coconut and 
it is virtudfer impossible to differentiate 
between the dUtee made with the new 
product and those with 100 per cent 
coconut mflk, the Centre claims. 

While preparing gourd-type vegeta¬ 
bles, the milk of soya powder can be 
directly added. But for cooking fish, 
meat, etc., the powder should fust he 
dissolved in warm water. 
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To him 

i it’s the future 

± Because it will help him stay 
^ ahead in school and college 
f Because his mind needs to 

I be constantly stimulated 
; Because the cnallenges he 

faces are more and more 
j complex 

Because tomorrow belongs 
to the computer. 


warm 




At an mcifedibly l8w price 
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A ‘Synthetic’ Stalwart 


r °tein s constitute the essential 
components of life. They, in 
jSjp®' turn, are made up of long chains 
-'J of amino acids. Twenty-six 
letters of alphabet in various combi¬ 
nations and lengths make up entire 
English literature. Likewise twenty 
different amino acids join together in 
different ways to form peptide chains 
which told and combine to build 
proteins. Until very recently only 
nature manufactured these. The natu¬ 
ral process, although elegant and 
precise is quite complicated, the 


be complete and none of the treat¬ 
ments during the progress of synthesis 
should lead either to racemization or 
to alteration of any side chains. Till 
1963, all these reactions had to be 
carried out in appropriate solvents, 
and the products at each stage had to 
be purified by crystallization. 

In 1963 Mernfield introduced a new 
concept in the synthesis of peptides. In 
this scheme, a suitable solid support 
was selected and a reactive site was 
produced on it. In the early experi¬ 
ments styrene polymer beads with 
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ordered sequence of amino acids 
being dictated by the nucleic acid 
code. For devising a process which 
allows an automated synthesis of 
proteins in vitro Robert Bruce Mern¬ 
field was awarded the 1984 Nobel 
Prize fo Chemistry. 

Even before Merrifield, scientists 
had tried to manufacture proteins in 
laboratory The steps involved were. 
(1) protection of amino acid carboxyl 
group,(2) formation of peptide bond, 
(3) selective removal of the ammo 
terminal protecting group, (4) elon¬ 
gation of the peptide chain by 
repeating steps (2) and (3), and finally 
(5) removal of all protecting groups 
This strategy is called stepwise 
elongation 

In order to ensure that all the new 
peptide bonds possess the linkage, the 
reactive side chains of amino acid 
residues have also to be blocked 
during the synthesis by stable chemical 
groups that can be removed after the 
synthesis. 

Foi the successful synthesis of a 
peptide, all the coupling steps should 


chloromethyl groups as cross-linking 
groups, were used. The first amino 
acid—actually the terminal amino acid 
of the proposed peptide chain—was 
attached by its carboxyl group to the 
reactive site. The second amino acid, 
with all but one of its reactive groups 
protected was activated and coupled 
to the first amino acid, leaving the 
protected dipeptide firmly bound to 
the support The solid could be filtered 
and washed thoroughly. An automated 
process, at the press of a button or 
control valve could remov'Call the 
excess reagent^ and any by-products 
without the slightest danger of losing 
the desired peptide. 

After the requisite sequence of 
amino acids was assembled in this 
manner the peptide chain could finally 
be removed from the support by 
selectively breaking the bond that has 
been holding the two together throug- 
out the synthesis. At this stage the 
peptide chain was free and could be 
dissolved and separated from the solid 
support Once it was in solution, 
conventional purification procedures 


were followed. 

Since the early experiments, 
considerable progress has been made 
in the choice of solid supports, etc 
The stage is set for the synthesis of any 
high molecular weight protein. In 1963, 
insulin, a small protein with two 
peptide chains of 21 and 30 amino acL* 
was synthesized in Germany, USA 
and China. In 1965, the same molecule 
was synthesised in Merrifield’s labora 
tory using automated solid phase 
peptide synthesizer It is to be hoped 
that molecules related to insulin would 
be prepared in the near future which 
may exhibit greater or more prolonged 
activity for the treatment of diabetes. 
It may also be possible that new and 
more efficient synthetic enzymes may 
be found, for certain biological 
functions or these may contribute m 
understanding the mechanism of the 
enzyme functions in relation to their 
structures. 

A.S.U. Chaughule; 

Dr Chaughuley is a senior scientist at the Bib 
Organic Diuision, Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre , Bombay 
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The ‘charmed’ pair 


'■ : ¥jjj? v HIS year’s Nobel Prize in 
Physics is shared by two high 
W energy physicists—Carlo Rubbia 
and Simon van der Meer, both 
from CERN, the European Centre for 
Nuclear Research, Geneva Rubbia, 
in Gorizia, Italy, has been 
"att&ded the Nobel Prize for the 
discovery in 1983 of IVand Zparticles 
Van der Meer, born in The Hague, the 
Netherlands, has been so honoured 
for his invention of the stochastic 
beam-cooling method for the accumu¬ 
lation of intense antiproton beams 
which made the discovery of the W 
and Z particles possible. The W and 
the Z vector bosons (bosons are a 
class of particles named after the 
Indian physicist, S N Bose) were 
among the most elusive particles* 
known 

| Until some years ago, it seemed that 
nature was dnven by four forces ( 1 ) 
the electromagnetic force (governing 
the interactions of electrically charged 
particles), ( 11 ) the weak force (res- 
ponsible for radioactivity and decay of 
many particles), (in) the strong force 
(holding nuclei together and responsi¬ 
ble for production of many particles in, 
for example, collision between two 
protons, and (iv) gravity (attracting 
large bodies) A very important 
theoretical concept is that each of 
these forces acts through the 
^exchange (earner) of a particle Just 
as the photon, the ultimate quantum 
of light, is the carrier of the 
electromagnetic force, the newly 
discovered W and Z particles cat ry.the 
weak force. 

In their attempts to unify the basic 
forces, physicists have recently 
succeeded in unifying the electro 
magnetic and weak forces into a single 
basic force .called electroweak The 
electroweak theory was developed by 
Sheldon Glashow, Abdus Salam and 
Steven Weinberg for which they 
shared the 1979 Nobel Prize. The 
theory postulates the existence of 
three massive 'intermediate vector 
ibosons’, also caled 'weakons 1 —one 
neutral (devoid of electric charge), the 
Z°^and two electrically charged, the 
W and W ; the predicted masses of 


the W and Z° particles are 83.0±2 9 
GeV and 93 8±2 5 GeV, respectively, 
that is, they are about as heavy as a 
nucleus of strontium The discovery of 
the W and Z particles therefore 
provides a great support to our 
understanding of the electroweak 
force 

To detect and establish the 
existence of massive particles such as 
W and Z is not a trivial task The basic 
process allowing the study of particles 
and their properties is the collision 
between accelerated particles How- 
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ever in .the late 1970s, such heavy 
particles were beyond the energy 
range of any existing machine The 
most efficient machine for this 
purpose is undoubtedly the collider A 
collider is generally a circular machine 
.which accelerates a beam of panicles 
and smashes it against another beam 
circulating in the opposite direction A 
collider^n which one of the beam is 
that^Mhfiprotons and the other that 
of protons i 1 * more# efficient for the 
production of W and Z particles than 
the one in which both the beams 
consist of protons The CERN collider 
used by Rubbia and his team for the 
discovery of the weakons was 
precisely of the former kind In this 
collider, antiprotons with energy of 
270 GeV are made to collide against 
protons of 270 GeV energy, that is, a 
total of 540 GeV energy is available m 
the collision 

Rubbia was the driving force behind 
this whole project. It was he who, in 


1976, proposed (with David Cline and 
Peter McIntyre) the modification of 
existing accelerators into proton- 
antiproton colliders, initially at Fermi- 
lab in the US where it was rejected, and 
later at CFRN Credit must also go to 
the CFRN management which showed 
the courage and foresight to accept 
this proposal at a fairly heavy cost in 
money and in dislocation of the 
experiments already underway. 

This technological development 
could not, however, have been 
possible without the invention of 
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Simon van der Meer 


'stochastic cooling' by van der Meer. 
Rubbia says "We couldn't have done 
it without van der Meer ’’The problem 
van der Meer has solved is briefly this. 
Antiprotons are created in the 
collision of a high energy proton beam 
with a target, and collected into a 
rough beam These antiprotons have a 
wide spread of velocities, and so 
cannot be accelerated coherently in a 
synchrotron accelerator The velocity 
spread has to be nan owed, that is, the 
oeam has to be ‘cooled’ The word 
‘stochastic’ means random, and 
‘stochastic cooling’works by reducing 
the random spread in velocities so that 
they become concentrated around the 
desired velocity It does this by 
observing the ‘centre of gravity’ of a 
slice of the beam, using pick-up 
electrodes at one point of the ring. 
Signals are then sent across the ring to 
apply an electric field to the same slice 
of the 1 beam when it has travelled 
around so as to nudge the ‘centre of 
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gravity* towards rh p desired position 
This procedure is repeated millions of 
times, progressively cooling the beam 
It took four years, 1974 78, of 
expei imenta Non by van der Meer and 
his team to demonstrate that these 
ideas were sound and could be used to 
obtain antiproton beams of sufficient 
intensity to do colliding beam physics 
at the CFRN Super Proton Synchro 
tron 

Rubbia pushed hard against greal 
odds and uncertainties to use these 


ideas to build the 540-GeV antiproton' 
proton collider, mentioned earlier 
Furthermore, he pulled together a 
large team to put forward a proposal 
for an experiment which was code- 
named UAI, after ‘Underground Area’ 
where the massive detector is housed 
This team grew to involve some 130 
physicists from 13 research centres, 
mostly from Europe. The UAI consists 
of an assembly of about 2,000 tonnes 
of detector apparatus capable of 
identifying particles and measuring 


their energies By a careful analysis of 
the electronically recorded events, the 
UAJ announced the discovery of the 
W and W in January 1983 and of the 
Z° in May 1983. Thus the quest for the 
intermediate vector bosons, begunin 
the early 1960s and pursued vigoroWly 
at every accelerator commissioned 
since then, finally came to an end at 
the CERN antiproton-proton collider 

P.K. Malhotra 

Prof Malhotra u> with the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research, Bombay 


The ‘immortal 1 trio 


DNCXXONAL antibody’ 
nas become almost a 
password in biological 
sciences today. Far 
beyond their original aim, they have 
found ever-increasing applications in 
almost every single branch of life 
sciences They have also become 
important weapons in treating and 
diagnosing disease For this epoch 
making discovery and ushering in of 
the hybndoma technology, its origi 
nators Cesar Milstein and George 
Kohler share this year’s Nobel Prize 
for Physiologv and Medicine along 
with the leading theoretician of 
immunology, Niels Jerne 
Niels Kaj Jerne (73), has been londly 
considered as ‘a man who not only 
studied immune system, but who 
patterned his life after it’ Born in 
London and educated in Holland, 
Jerne studied medicine m Copenhagen 
rather late in life He wanted to 
become a village doctor However, 
during his studies he took up a part 
time job in a scientific laboratory, and 
‘from then on’, he says, ‘(he was) 
trapped in science’ 

Jerne is a conceptualise who has 
provided two very important concepts 
in immunology, that of self tolerance, 
and of network theory 
The whole immune system revolves 
around the fact that the body is 


capable of reacting only to ‘foreign’ 
substances invading the host. The 
question is, what decides this 
foreignness? Jerne provided an 
elegant theory to explain this 
discriminatory ability of the host He 
postulated that during very early 
development (ontogeny), clones of 
lymphocytes reacting to ‘self* mole¬ 
cules are eliminated (forbidden clones) 
This postulate has helped in linking up 
the remarkable phenomenon of anti¬ 
body diversity with self-tolerance 
The regulation of immune response 
has been the subject of detailed 
investigation for several years Proli¬ 
feration of lymphocytes triggered 
during immune response, if not 
adequately controlled, might lead to 
autoimmune diseases or iW'qnancy 
Jerne's network theory the 

presence of lymphocytes having 
recognition molecules or ‘fits’ for each 
of the diversified antibody molecule a 
host is capable ot producing in 
response to any antigen Thus, to a 
vast number of antibody molecules of 
diverse specificities, there exist cells 
capable of producing ’anti-antibody’ 
If not for his theoretical exploits, 
Jerne would certainly be remembered 
for his gift to immunologists of the 
most widely used technique of ‘plaque 
formation’ which helps visualisation of 
individual antibody-producing cell. 



Niels Jerne 


The major dilemma in the immune 
system is that the antibody-producing 
cell has a finite life, which limits the 
availability of this important biological 
reagent. It is also difficult to produced 
antibodies of desired specificities afi 
will One of the greatest scientific 
contributions of the last decade is the 
development of a methodology to 
immortalise the antibody-producing 
cell by fusing it with a cell that has a 
capacity to grow continuously in 
tissue culture The originators of this 
ingenious methodology ate George 
Kohler and Cesar Milstein 
According to Milstein, any modern 
scientific discovery is an outcome of a 
whole lot of background work 
conducted in the past by several 
scientists. In.this instance, he gives 
equal credit to the development of the 
method of tissue culture, somatic cel^ ; 
hybridization, and the clonal selection 
theory of.antibody production. The 
combination of all these is the birth of 
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the ‘Hybridoma Technology* which 
has already changed the complexion 
of many a biological science and 
medicine. 

Born in Argentina, Cesar Milstein 
had his doctorate both at Buenos 
Ams (1957) and at Cambndge (1960) 
.^||r making a sincere but futile 
attempt at working as a faculty 
member at Buenos Aires, he returned 
to Cambridge in 1963, and is at 
present a senior member of the British 
Medical Research Council Labora¬ 
tories of Molecular Biology. 


which the antibody is directed He first 
brought about a fusion between two 
myeloma cells, which helped him 
understand structural details of 
antibody molecules and genes involved 
in their synthesis However, in order 
to relate the structure of an antibody 
molecule with its function, he needed a 
continuous supply of antibody with 
known specificity 

Around this time, George Kohler, a 
young German joined the group After 
a great deal of deliberation, the 
younger scientist won, and the idea of 


benefit? He feels that no discovery 
belongs to individual scientists, it is a 
combined effort of the group working 
m the laboratory, and all the previous 
discoveries which are the integral part 
of the new discovery. To, ‘Did you not 
realize the economic importance of 
your discovery/ Milstein says, ‘Yes we 
did, but we did not guess the number 
of zeros involved in the estimate* 

Sudha G. Gangal 

Dr (Smt) Gangal rs Head, Immunology 
Dii'ision, Cancel Research Institute, Bombay 
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Cesar Milstein 


Richard Stone 


Milstein started his career under 
very meagre laboratory conditions in 
Buenos Aires with only 5-litre flasks (of 
which he broke 3) and the only piece of 
a equipment being the Warburg 

^Apparatus Under these circumstan¬ 
ces, he did some outstanding research 
on aldehyde dehydrogenase enzyme 
and earned a fellowship to work at 
Cambridge where he had an opportu 
nity to work with the two time nobel 
prize winner Fred Sanger, determin 
ing amino acid sequences of enzymes 
He started his work on antibodies m 
Cambridge in 1963, when, m his own' 
words, his Ignorance of Immunology 
was absolute’ His basic interest was 
to sequence the antibody molecule 
thus starting the era of molecular 
immunology. For this purpose, he 
grew the mouse myeloma cells(tumor 
antibody-producing cells)in tissue 
^culture. Myeloma tumor cells secrete 
antibody. However, it is virtually 
impossible to identify the antigen to 


fusion between an antibody-pro 
ducing cell fiom mouse immunized 
against a known antigen and a 
myeloma cell was born The ingenuity 
of this technique lies ip the fact that a 
hybrid between antibody-producing 
cell and myeloma receives the ability 
to grow indefinitely from the myeloma 
cell and the ability to produce antibody 
from the immune lymphocyte This 
procedJyjg^jjus fixes antibody pro 
dqpmggenes in a continuously 
growing cell^Tfte source of uniform 
antibody preparation with specified 
reactivity thus obtained has a potential 
to provide a remarkably versatile tool 
in many areas of fundamental 
research and in medicine 

Milstein however feels that the 
success of their first fusion experiment 
was, to a large degree, due to good 
luck. When asked why they did not 
patent their discovery, Milstein ex 
pressed very strong views. Who owns 
scientific discovery, and who should 


An ‘inquisitive’ 
economist 

WARDING the Nobel Prize 
it 1 Economics this year to Sir 
Richard Slone of Cambndge 
University, UK, the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences cited his ‘funda 
mental contributions to the develop¬ 
ment of systems of national accounts 
and thus greatly improving the basis 
for empirical economic analysis’ 
Stone (71) has been Leake Professor 
of Finance and Accounting at Cam¬ 
bridge since 1955 

Writing in a reflective mood in 1980, 
Stone had grouped economic specia¬ 
lists in three categories the ‘specula 
five try to make deductions about the 
economy’s working from observed 

signals, the ‘active’ do not like the way 

• 

Continued on page 80 
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NOBEL PRIZES 

Continued from page 77 
it appears to work and try to devise 
improvements, and the ‘inquisitive’ go 
to the brass tacks and try to see how 
the economy actually works Stone 
unhesitatingly classifies himself in the 
last category, while many economists 
would tend to agree with this self 
assessment, it does considerably less 
than full justice to his life work, for 
Stone has often cast himself in the 
other two roles as well 

Stone’s major area of interest has 
been national income analysis The 
measurement of the total income of a 
country has been a subject of 
considerable interest tosocial thinkers 
and political leaders alike ever since 
the emergence of nation states But 
paucity of data had largely frustrated 
such work In the 20th century, 
researchers like Colin Clark in the 
UK, Sirnon Kuznets in USA, Ragnar 
Frisch in Norway, and van Cleeff in 
Holland (to name a few) did pioneering 
work in the construction ol national 
income and production statistics 
Their herculean efforts were largely 
responsible for underlining the impor¬ 
tance of such statistics to policy¬ 
making organs of governments, Effe 
ctive economic planning presupposes* 
detailed information on various eco 
nomic aspeets, of which national 
income accounts forms the' most 


important component 

By 1960, almost all countries were 
publishing official national income 
statistics more or less regularly Much 
of Stone’s early work was devoted to 
evolving a standardised system of 
national accounts for different count¬ 
ries The United Nations manual, A 
System for National Accounts (which 
constitutes a very useful guideline 
worldwide)bears a deep imprint of 
Stone’s fundamental contribution m 
this area 

Stone’s name is closely linked to the 
concept of ‘social accounting’ The 
national accounts present details 
about income and related magnitudes 
such as savings and investment 
While extremely useful by themselves, 
such accounts do not yield all the 
information that we require for 
understanding the complex working 
of economic systems Th'~ ' nftuf^obe 
supplemented, on the V^ne by 

what are callednit output tables, 
which describe th J ’ flows of goods 
between the various production 
sectors of an economy and, on the 
other, by the so-called flow of-funds 
tables which depict the sources and 
uses of finance ‘Social accounting’ is 
concerned with the synthesis of these 
three parallel streams of analyses, and 
owes much of its development to work 
by Stone and his associates In recent 
years, Stone has been attempting to 
incorporate regional and demogra¬ 


phic dimensions into the ‘social 
accounting’ framework 

Stone's researches in the area offjV 
national income analysis also led him 
to adjacent fields such as consumer 
demand estimation Here his main 
contribution is the ‘linear expenditure 
system’ which has served as the basis 
for most of the empirical work in this 
area Stone had an abiding interest in 
problems of growth and planning He 
was the motive force behind the 
‘Cambridge Growth Model’ which is a 
largescale detailed econometric model 
of the UK and which has seen 
considerable use as a prediction and 
policy tool Stone was sympathetic to* ^ 
the problems of developing countries^ 
and was one of the experts called by 
Jawaharlal Nehru to advise in the 
early stages of the Indian planning 
experiment Stone had thus an 
essential ‘active* dimension too to his 
personality 

Stone can on occasions don the 
garb of a ‘speculative’ philosopher His 
forays into the mathematical theories 
of trade cycles and optimal growth, 
into economic history and political 
economy have produced thought 
provoking articles which are eloquent 
testimonials to his talents in this 
direction 
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